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NEW  EDITION  OF  BRANDE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART,  RECONSTRUCTED  AND  GREATLY  EXTENDED  TO 

ADAPT  IT  TO  THE  PRESENT   STATE  OF  SCIENCE. 


In  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Pabts,  price  5«.  each, 

forming  Threb  Yolukes,  mediom  8to.  price  2!U.  each, 

— (Vols.  L  and  11.  are  now  ready) — 

A   DICTIONAEY 

07 

SCIENCE,  LITEEATUBE,  AND  AKT 

C0MPBI8INO 

THE  DBFINITI0N8  AND  9BBITATI0N8  OF  THB  SOIBNTIFIC  TBBM8  IN  QBNBBAL  U8B, 

TOGBTHBB  WITH  THB  HISTORY  AND  DB8CBIPTI0NS  OF  THB 

8CIBNTIFI0  PBIN0IFLB8  OF  NBARLT  BYBRY  BRANCH  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLBDGB. 


EDITED  BY  THE  LATE 

W.  T.  BRANDE,  D.O.L.    F.R.S.L.  &  E." 

Of  Hw  UaimtiT*  MkU,  Honorarv  Pnfe$w  of  Chemi$6nf  i*  Oe  Mtufol  InMtiUiM  of  Qreat  Britain  ; 

AND  THB 

REV.  GEORGE  W.    COX,  M.A. 

LaU  Scholar  of  Tr¥taty  CoVUqb^  Oaford  ; 
A88I8TBD  BT  OBMTLBMBN  OF  BMINBNT  BCIBNTIFIO  AND  LITBBABT  ACaUIBBMBMn. 


rE  progress  of  scienoe  and  general  knowledge  during  the  twent  j-fonr  years  which 
hBTe  ekpsed  since  the  pnblioation  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Dictionary  of  Scienoe, 
Literatnre,  and  Art,  has  made  it  impracticable  any  longer  to  render  that  work  a  fit 
representatiye  of  existing  knowledge,  by  mere  corrections  and  supplements.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  advisable  to  re-write  or  re-edit  it  throughout,  and  thus 
to  make  it  an  entirely  new  work.  It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Editor  to  associate 
with  himself  writers  of  admitted  competence  in  the  yarions  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
work,  and  the  same  system  has  been  followed  in  the  new  edition  now  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  believed  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to 
this  new  edition  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Editors'  efibrts  to  render  this 
work  a  trustworthy  source  of  information  have  in  no  way  relazedi  and  that  the  book 
may  therefore  be  consulted  with  confidence  by  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  each  particular  science,  with  the  details  and  history 
of  many,  and  with  the  mam  facts  of  the  multifarious  subjects  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  present  day,  for  all  intelligent  persons  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  the  fourth  edition  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  former  ones,  but  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  on  which  the  Dictionary  was  originally  planned, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  name  at  first  designed  for  the  work.  The  intention 
of  the  Editor  was  to  call  it  a  *  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,'  and  to  limit  its  con- 
tents to  a  brief  explanation  of  an  exhaustive  list  of  Scientific  words ;  but  after  mature 
consideration  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution,  to  limit 
the  number  of  words  included  in  the  Dictionary,  and  by  extending  the  length  of  par- 
ticular articles  to  make  it  a  readable  book,  rather  than  a  mere  work  of  reference.  In 
the  present  edition  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  iSditors,  while  retaining  the  readable 
character  oC  the  work,  to  diminish  the  extreme  length  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  to 
increase  their  number ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  New  Edition 
is  considerably  increased.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  many  branches  of  Science,  and 
especially  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Gheology,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany,  the  omission 
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of  terms  now  in  common  use,  which  are  requisite  for  students  and  collectors,  some- 
what lessened  the  utility  of  the  work.  A  large  number  of  new  articles  have  therefore 
been  added  in  the  present  edition,  and  the  whole  has  been  brought,  as  closely  as 
possible,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  pretended,  and  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible, to  include  all  the  terms  employed  in  any  branch  of  science,  but  it  is  beliered 
that  the  omissions  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  that,  practically,  a  sufficient  number 
are  included  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader  and  the  non-professional 
student.  The  progress  of  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  Sciences  of  d^mparative 
Philology  and  Mythology,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-write  the  articles  which 
treated  of  these  subjects,  and  to  add  many  new  ones.  In  assigning  derivations,  the 
Editors  have  sought  chiefly  to  avoid  guess-work ;  but  the  principles  which  have 
guided  them  in  this  part  of  their  task  are  given  in  detail  in  the  general  preface  to  the 
work. 

A  larger  and  more  legible  type  has  been  adopted  than  that  of  the  previous  editions; 
but  although  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  thereby,  and  by  the  lai^e  accretion  of  new 
matter,  extended  to  three  volumes,  the  price  is  not  increased. 
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IONIAN  ISLANDS 


IONIAN  ISLANDS,  a  coUection  of  7  principal 
and  many  smaller  blands  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts 
of  Greece,  fonning  part  of  the  kinj^om  of  Greece, 
between  the  36th  and  40th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
between  the  19th  and  23rd  deg.  of  £.  long.  The 
following  is  the  area  and  population  of  the  seven 
principal  islands,  aooozding  to  a  census  taken  in 
the  year  1860:-^ 


UuMk 

An*  In         NatlT* 
Sq.HUM    Population 

AU^ni  and 
Stnngvra 
rMldflot  In 
tiMlaUnd* 

P^ 

CortvL  .  . 
;  Cephalonia 
1  Zante    .    . 

«Wt|tA>yffQra 

Ithaca  .    . 

Cerigo  .    . 

Paaco     .    . 

Total   . 

827 
811 
161 
156 

44 
116 

26 

63,649 
71,482 
88,188 
20,572 
11,742 
18,700 
6,000 

5,765 

1,922 

255 

100 

14 

42 

69,414 
78,404 
88,438 
20,672 
11,756 
18,742 
5,000 

1,041 

224,828 

8,098 

282,426 

,-«-. 

Oeeopiedin 

^^„ts.s. 

Ooenpiadin 
Commeroe 

1,600 

1,800 

441 

885 

1,900 

910 

87 

Corfu  .    .    . 
Cephalonia  . 
Zante  .    .    . 
Santa  Maura 
Ithaca     .    . 
Cerigo      .    . 
Paxo    .    .    . 

Total  .    . 

17,000 
14,268 
8,232 
8,250 
8,000 
2,670 
400 

2,050 

8.891 

1,880 

200 

800 

750 

48,820 

8,521 

7,078 

The  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  was  as 
follows  in  the  year  1862  : — 


These  islands— a  more  minute  description  of 
which  will  be  found  under  their  several  heads- 
hare,  generally  speaking,  rugged  irregular  coasts, 
and  a  very  uneven  simace;  barren  rocks  and 
faeath-covoed  hills  fonning  nearly  half  their 
whole  contents.  Their  geological  formation  is 
chiefly  limestone,  disposed  in  highly  inclined 
strata,  intennixed  with  grey  foliated  gypsum,  and 
mawTifw  of  sandstone :  and  there  are  few  organic 
remains.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  subject  to 
sadden  changes.  The  nrocco^  however,  makes 
the  heat  occasionally  oppressive,  and  the  ther- 
mometer in  summer  frequently  rises  to  32^  Reaum. 
Hurricanes, called  here  (6onifcaf),and  earthauakes, 
arc  frequent,  especially  in  Zante.  There  fell,  in 
1838,  49.04  inches  rain.  Fine  springs  of  fresh 
water  are  abundant  on  most  of  the  islands.  The 
soil  ia  more  favourable  to  grape  cultivation  than 
to  the  raising  of  com ;  and  nence  more  than  | 
of  the  sorfiuK  available  for  tillage  is  laid  out  in 
cnriant-grDunds,  vineyards,  and  olive  plantations, 
which  are  all  managed  with  considerable  skill. 
The  land  is  chiefly  m  the  hands  of  small  pro- 
prietore,  who  let  it  out  to  tenants  on  the  meUtyer 
system,  receiving  half  the  produce  as  rent 

The  following  table  gives  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people  of  the  seven  islands, 
according  to  ofBcial  returns,  in  the  year  I860 : — 

YouTa 


UmmU 

BOTM 

Bonwd 
Caul* 

Sheep 

GoMi 

Corfu    .    . 
Cephalonia 
Zante    .    . 
SantaMaora 
Ithaca  .    . 
Cerigo  .    . 
Paxo     .    . 

Total   . 

8,628 
1,585 
8,084 
1,645 
700 
1,160 
9 

11,811 

5,125 

1,561 

1,282 

1,640 

150 

920 

12 

85,587 

85,635 

18,480 

19,500 

7,000 

1,950 

800 

19,572 

87,784 

16,708 

17,460 

8,000 

8,000 

200 

10,640 

118,402 

102,664 

The  manufactures  are  not  important  Soap  is 
made  at  Corfu  and  Zante:  earthenware,  silk 
shawls,  goat-hair  carpets,  coarse  blankets,  linen 
cloths,  and  sacking  are  also  made  to  some  extent. 
The  islands,  however,  enjoy  a  considerable  share 
of  the  commerce  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  oaring  to 
their  convenient  situation  for  the  supply  of  the 
neighbouring  continent.  They  import  wheat  and 
other  grain;  chiefly  from  Odessa,  silks,  cotton, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  cured  fish,  British  hardware, 
and  colonial  produce,  the  total  value  of  which 
amounted,  in  1862,  to  1,273,114/.;  and  m  the 
same  year,  they^  exported  island  produce  and 
manufactures  (olive-oil,  currants,  wme,  valonia, 
cotton,  salt,  soap,  and  woven  fabrics)  to  the 
amount  of  1,108,519/. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  the  value 
of  the  total  imports  and  exports  in  each  of  the 
vears  1859, 1861,  and  1862. 


I860 

1861 

18S3 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

& 

1,806,808 
649,057 

1,286,657 
901,221 

£ 
1,278,114 
1,108,519 
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.  2  IONIAN  ISLANDS 

Besides  sending  deputies  to  the  parliament  of 
Greece,  and  taking  their  share  in  the  legislative 
government  of  the  kingdom,  the  seven  iahmds 
have  each  a  council  of  5  mems.,  selected  out  of  a 
list  of  10,  furnished  by  the  n/ndetOy  with  whom 
6  other  active  functionaries  are  nominated  by  the 
Greek  government  to  act  as  an  executive  body. 
The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  a  supreme  court 
at  Corfu,  comprising  four  ordinary  and  2  extra- 
ordinary mems. ;  of  the  former,  two  must  be  native 
lonians,  and  two  are  appointed  by  the  central 
government.  The  ordinary  mems.  decide  common 
causes,  and,  in  case  of  diflFerence  of  opinion,  appeal 
to  the  extraordinary  mems.  Subordinate  to  this 
coffex  are  four  tribunals  on  each  island,  making  21 
in  the  whole,  and  tmder  these  again  are  justioe-of- 
peace  courts  for  minor  offences  and  small  civil 
suits.  The  religious  establishment  consists  of  an 
archbishop  and  bishops,  with  the  vicars  or  curates 
of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  the  dominant  reli- 
gion. Full  liberty,  however,  is  given  to  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Rom.  Catholic  and  Protestent  creeds. 
The  revenues  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  princi- 
pally derived  firom  export  duties  on  oil  and  cur- 
rants of  19^  per  cent.,  on  wine  of  6  per  cent,,  and 
on  soap  of  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duties  on 
imported  merchandise  are  regulated  by  a  tariff, 
and  all  articles  not  specifically  included  in  it  pay 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  7  and  8  per  cent  The 
following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  each  of 
the  years  1860-62  •.— 


1          1860 

1861 

1863 

£ 
Revenue .  .       140.866 
Expenditure      161,187 

£ 
163,028 
164,619 

£ 
174,7ft4 
160,644 

The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  for  police, 
courts  of  law,  and  public  education — on  the  latter 
account  18,828/.  were  exjiended  in  1862.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue,  in  the  year  1862,  were  as 
follows : — 


AmouBt 

Cusroifs. 
Import  Duties  :— 
On  General  MerchandiBe 
„   Foreign  Wines  and  SpiritB      . 

£ 

85,777 

2,446 

4,066 

.     Grain 

24,827 

Total    .       .       . 

Export  Duties  :— 
On  Olive  Oil 

66,616 

61,689 

28,227 

764 

79,670 

Oorrantw  ...»»- 

Total     .       . 

ToUl  of  Cui 

1  Stamp  Duties    . 
Bale  of  Gunpowder  (1 

1  Receipts  for  Tariff 
1             Dues. 

Free  Port  Warehouw 
Receipts  for  PuWlc  li 

Btoms  Duties  . 

Monopoly) 
f  Health  Office 

Post  Office    . 

Executive  Polioe  . 

Judicial 

Rents    . 
astruction 

148,286 

13,689 
769 
4,160 
1,401 
2,735 
251 
1,316 
1,384 
1,774 

Total     . 

174,764 

The  only  coins  properly  belonging  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  are  a  silver  3dl  piece  and  a  copper  cent ; 
but  those  mostly  in  circulation  are  Spanish  doub- 
loons and  dollars  and  Venetian  dollars,  received 


IOWA 
in  pa^'ment  for  the  produce  exported  to  Spain 
and  Italy.  British  alver  coins  are  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  chief  standard  of  weight 
is  the  im()erial  troy  pound  /of  5,760  grains :  24  of 
these  grains  make  a  caU^;  20  calci  make  a4 
ounce,  and  12  ounces  compose  a  libhra  tottUe. 
The  libbra  grmtse  is  equivalent  td  the  pound  avoir- 
dupois, and  100  of  these  pounds  make  a  talento. 
The  English  yard  is  the  standard  linear  measure : 
5^  yards  make  a  camicoy  220  yards  a  stadio,  and 
1,760  yards  a  mile.  The  gallon  (eouivalent  to 
the  English  gallon)  contains  8  dicotolu 

The  Ionian  Islands  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  history  of  Greece,  but  only  as  'de- 
tached governments,  and  not  under  their  collective 
form.  After  having  repeatedly  changed  masters 
during  the  middle  ages  they  at  length  became  the' 
possession  of  the  Venetians  early  in  the  15th 
century.  They  were  thenceforward  governed  by 
an  Italian  proconsul;  the  Italian  language  was 
generally  introduced  into  public  acts  and  ambng  ^ 
the  nobles ;  and  Corfu  was  made  the  chief  arseiiial 
and  port  of  the  Venetian  navy.  In  this  state  the 
islands  continued  till  1797,  when  they  were  seized 
by  the  French,  who  were  confirmed  m  their  pos- 
session by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Two 
years  afterwards  they  were  taken  by  the  Russians 
and  Turks,  and  declared  an  independent  republic, 
under  their  joint  protection.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
in  1807,  restored  them  once  more  to  the  French, 
who  retained  them  till  1814,  when  they  were 
placed  under  British  protection.  The  Britbh 
government,  finally,  ceded  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
the  young  kin^om  of  Greece,  the  protocol  of 
cession  being  signed  on  May  28,  1864.  On  the 
Ist  of  June,  1864,  a  Greek  garrison  arrived  at 
Corfu,  and  the  same  day  the  last  British  troops 
quitted  the  islands. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N.  America, 
between  lat.  40®  80'  and  43°  30'  N.,  and  long.  90° 
and  97°  W.,  haying  N.  the  Minesota  teiritorv,  E. 
the  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  from  Which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Mississippi,  S.  the  states  of 
Missouri,  and  W.  the  Miflsoun  and  Sioux  rivers. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  parallelogram,  and  has  aA'ar^a 
of  55,045  square  miles.  Pop.  674,948  in  1860. 
Surface  undulating,  without  any  high  hills  or 
mountains ;  but  a  tract  of  considerably  elevated 
table  land  occupies  the  greater  part  of  its  centre, 
dividing  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Mississippi 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Missouri.  The 
margins  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  are  covered  for  a 
considerable  way  back  with  large  timber  trees,  the 
rest  of  the  country  being  mostly  open  prairies.  The 
latter,  which  extends  over  two-thirds  of  the  surface, 
are  generally  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  oc- 
casionally intermixed  with  hazel  thickets  and 
sassafras  shrubs,  which,  in  the  flowering  season, 
have  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  Sou  various, 
but  generally  good ;  consisting  in  the  bottoms  of 
a  deop  black  mould,  mixed  in  the  prairies  with 
sandy  loam,  red  clay,  and  gravel.  Iron  is  abun- 
dant; and  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  lead 
region  of  the  Union  is  found  in  the  SW.  quarter 
of  the  state ;  zinc  is  met  with,  and  limestone  is  a 
prevalent  formation.  Except  in  some  of  the  low^t 
bottoms,  the  country  is  salubrious.  The  cold  in 
wmter,  though  frequently  severe,  is  not  injurious ; 
and  the  heats  in  summer  are  said  not  to  be  op- 
pressive. Iowa  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
prindpal  agricultural  states  of  the  Union.  It  is 
wen  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  a  great  .variety  of  fruits 
and  culinary  vegetables  have  been  already  intro- 
duced ;  it  is  also  extremely  well  fitted  for  grazing 
and  dairy  purposes.  The  situation  of  the  state, 
between*  two  great  navigable  rivers,  affords  every 
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IPSWICH 

fac3ity  for  the  exportation  of  its  Tarions  products. 
The  town  of  Iowa,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
the  £.  part  of  the  state,  is  the  seat  of  government; 
and  Burlington,  Dabuque  in  the  lead  district,  Da- 
venport, and  various  other  places,  are  fast  rising 
into  importance.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  chosen  every  four,  a  senate — numbering 
46  in  1864 — elected  every  four,  and  a  house  of  re- 
presentatives— numbering  93  in  1864 — every  two 
years,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  white  male  iiihabs. 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  members  of  both 
hons^  are  paid  for  their  attendance.  The  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  receive  each  1,000  doll,  a 
year  of  salary.'  The  constitution  prohibits  the 
creation  of  any  corporation  with  banking  privi- 
leges. A  university  has  been  established;  and 
ample  provision  made  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  Slavery  is  not  permitted.  Iowa  was  ac- 
quired from  the  Indians  m  1832 :  in  1833,  it  began 
to  be  settled;  in  1838  it  was  erected  into  a  terri- 
torial government;  and  on  the  28th  December, 
1846,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  sends  6 
members  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

IPSWICH,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  river-port  and 
town  of  £ngland,  cap.  co.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  C^- 
well,  40  m.  S.  Norwich,  and  63  m.  NE.  London, 
on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor. 
37,950  in  1861.  Area  of  pari.*  bor.,  which  includes 
12  entire  pars,  and  parts  of  6  others,  7,020  acres. 
The  town  occupies  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hiUs 
gradually  sloping  to  the  river,  which  is  navigable 
np  to  this  point  by  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge.  The  streets 
are  irregularly  built,  and  for  the  most  part  narrow; 
bat  some  of  them,  which  are  new  or  have  been 
recently  widened,  consist  of  neat  and  substantial 
buildings.  On  the  whole,  although  containing  a 
great  many  old-fashioned  houses,  the  town  pre- 
sents a  flourishing  appearance,  and  is  not  only 
improving,  but  rapidly  extending.  It  is  lighted 
with  gfi&j  and  the  streets  are  either  paved  or  ma- 
cadamised. There  are  14  churches,  none  very  re- 
markable for  architectural  beaui^,  and  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  The  other  public 
buildings  are,  the  town-hall ;  the  shire-hall ;  the 
custom-house,  a  respectable  brick  structure  on 
the  quay ;  a  commodious  market-house,  erected  in 
181 1 ;  the  com  exchange ;  the  co.  gaol,  said  to  be 
very  well  regulated ;  the  bor.  gaol ;  and  the  town 
libnry,  kept,  as  well  as  the  grammar  school,  in  an 
old  building,  once  a  monastery  of  Black  Friars. 
The  grammar  school,  which  was  intended  by  its 
founder,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  form  part  of  a  college 
preparatory  to  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  was  char- 
tered by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1665,  and  rebuilt  in 
1851,  when  it  was  endowed  with  8  scholarships 
and  2  exhibitions.  A  charity  school  for  main- 
taining, clothing,  and  educating  16  poor  children, 
two  national  schools,  and  a  Lancastrian  school, 
famish  instruction  to  a  great  many  children ;  and 
Sunday  schools  are  attached  to  most  of  the 
churches  and  all  the  chapels.  An  institution  for 
the  support  of  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  clergy- 
men was  established  in  1704 ;  and  there  are  several 
almshouses. 

Ipttn-ich  formerly  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
in  the  woollen  and  coarse  linen  trade;  but  manu- 
facturing is  now  all  but  extinct,  the  trade  in  this 
district  having  been  nearlv  annihilated  by  the 
cheaper  goods  made  in  the  North.  The  town  has 
no  spinning  factories ;  but  small  quantities  of  yam 
are  spun  for  the  Norwich  weavers.  The  principal 
Ixnineas  of  the  town  consists  in  the  com  and  coal 
trade ;  large  quantities  of  meal,  flour,  and  malt, 
lieing  exported  to  London ;  while  coals  are  exten- 
sively imported,  being  supplied  by  the  Stowmarket 
Canal  to  the  W.  p^rts  of  the  co.   A  general  foreign 
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trade  of  some  importance,  especially  in  Norway 
timber,  is  carried  on.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
there  belonged  to  the  port  52  sailing  vessels  under 
50,  and  127  sailing  vessels  above  50,  tons,  besides 
10  steamers.  The  gross  amount  of  customs  revenue 
was  24,829/.  in  1859, 18,390/.  in  1861,  and  19,938/1 
in  1863. 

The  corporation,  the  first  charter  of  which  was 
granted  by  King  John,  and  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent monarchs,  appears  to  have  been,  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  one 
of  the  worst  regulated  and  most  corrupt  in  the 
kingdom,  *  every  power  intrusted  to  it,  its  property, 
its  patronage,  and  its  charities,  having  been  used 
for  election  purposes.'  (Muil  Report.)  The  pre- 
sent municipal  ofiScero  are,  10  aldermen,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor,  and  30  councillors;  the  bor.  being 
divided  into*5  wards,  and  having  a  commission  of 
the  peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corporation  revenue 
6,228/.  in  1862,  of  which  8,075/.  were  from  rates. 
Ipswich  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise,  till  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  freemen  ^by 
birth,  servitude,  gift,  or  purchase)  not  receiving 
alms.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  bor.  have  not 
been  changed.     Registered  electors  1,979  in  1865. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Gyppenstoick, 
derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Gipping  (now  converted  into  a  canal)  with  the 
Orwell.  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  record  of 
its  destruction,  in  991.  by  the  Danes.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  comprised  800  bur- 
gesses. William  the  Conqueror  erected  a  castle 
for  its  protection.  Its  ancient  corporate  privileges 
included  admiralty  jurisdiction  over  the  river  and 
port  of  Harwich,  which  was  long  subordinate  to 
Ipswich,  and  an  exemption  from  serving  on  co. 
juries  or  holding  co.  ofiSces.  During  the  18th  and 
14th  centuries,  the  town  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  monks  and  clergymen,  there  being 
at  that  period  not  fewer  than  21  churches  and  6 
religious  houses. 

IRELAND,  a  h^rge  and  important  island  of 
Europe,  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  situated 
to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  being  separated  from 
the  latter  by  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  S.,  the 
Irish  Sea  in  the  middle,  and  the  N.  Channel  on 
the  N.:  the  distance  from  St  David's  Head,  in  S. 
Wales,  across  St.  George's  Channel,  to  Camsore 
Point,  in  Ireland,  is  about  47 'm.;  the  distance 
from  Holyhead  in  N.  Wales,  across  the  S.  border 
of  the  Irish  Sea  to  Dublin,  about  55  m. ;  and  the 
distance  from  the  Mull  of  Cantiie,  across  the  N 
Channel  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  about 
13^  m.  And  besides  its  proximity  to  England, 
Ireland  has  been  long  pohtically  connected  vdih. 
that  part  of  the  empire ;  and  since  1800,  when  its 
separate  legislature  was  mezged  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  it  has  formed  a  principal  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

Ireland  was  called  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo  leme 
('Upv-n),  by  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  HH/erma^ 
and  by  Mela  and  others,  Juventai  these  names 
being  obviously  derived  from  its  native  or  abo- 
riginal name  of  7r,  Eri,  or  Ann,  whence  also  the 
modem  name  has  been  deduced.  (Cellaiii  Orbis 
Antiaui,  L  449.) 

Ireland  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  51<^ 
25'  and  55°  23'  N.  lat,  and  of  6©  and  11°  W.  long. 
It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  figure;  and  though  more 
compact  than  Great  Britain,  is  deeply  indented, 
particularly  on  its  SW.  and  N.  coasts,  with  bays 
and  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  greatest  length,  between 
Mizen  Head  in  Cork  and  Fair  Head  in  Antrim, 
is  about  801  ra. ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
W.  coast  of  Mayo  to  the  E.  coast  of  Down,  is  about 
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182  m. ;  but  in  other  places  the  breadth  is  much 
less,  and  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  above  50  or 
55  m.  from  the  sea.  Tts  area  is  estimated  at 
31,874  sq.  m.,  of  which  985  sq.  m.  are  water. 

Fact  of  ike  Country, — As  contrasted  with  Soot- 
land,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  England,  Ireland 
may  be  said  to  be  a  flat  country.  Still  the  surface 
is  in  most  parts  much  diversified ;  and  even  where 
it  is  quite  flat,  the  prospect  is  generally  bounded 
by  hills  or  mountains  in  the  distance.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Devil's-bit  and  Sliebhloom  moun- 
tains, which  run  N£.  and  SW.  for  about  30  m., 
intersecting  Tipperary,  and  dividing  King's  and 
Queen's  Counties,  most  of  the  other  mountains  in 
Ireland  are  parcelled  out  into  groups,  or  form  only 
short  chains.  The  principal  group  is  situated  in 
the  SW.  comer  of  the  island,  in  the  cos.  Kerrv 
and  Cork,  adjoining  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey.  Gurrane  Tual,  in  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks, 
in  this  group,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland,  has 
an  elevation  of  3,404  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
Wicklow  mountains,  in  the  co.  Wicklow,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Island,  cover  a  considerable  area : 
LugnaquiUa,  the  highest,  is  about  3,000  fu  above 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  glens  in  this  mountain 
group  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  The  Moume 
mountains,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  co.  Down,  are  also 
of  considerable  extent;  and  some  of  their  peaks 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  above  2,700  ft.  The 
mountains  of  Donegal,  and  those  in  the  X.  parts 
of  Leitrim  and  Sli^,  and  in  the  W.  parts  of  Mayo 
and  Galway,  constitute  a  formidable  barrier  along 
the  NW.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast,  and 
serve  at  once  to  attract  the  moisture  brought  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  break  the  furv  of  the  storms 
from  that  quarter.  Some  of  the  Irish  mountains 
are  rugged  and  precipitous;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  smooth  and  rounded,  admitting  of  cul- 
tivation a  considerable  way  up  their  sides,  and 
sometimes  to  their  very  summits. 

The  central  portion  of  Ireland  consists  of  a  vast 
tract  of  level  land,  broken  in  some  places  by  a  few 
undulating  hill  ran^ ;  but  for  a  great  part  of  its 
extent  nearly  an  unintemipted  flat,  extending  in 
some  parts,  as  between  Dublin  and  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
way, quite  from  sea  to  sea.  This  great  level  con- 
sists partly  of  rich  cultivated  land ;  but  it  also 
comprises  a  vast  extent  of  bog,  partly  in  Rildare, 
King's  County,  and  Roscommon,  and  partly  in 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Queen's  County.  Though 
not  continuous,  these  bogs  differ  but  little  in  ele- 
vation ;  and  being  in  many  parts  separated  only 
by  narrow  ridges  of  dry  land,  they  have  received 
the  common  appellation  of  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
Several  rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  bog,  tlie 
highest  part  of  which  may  be  elevated  about 
280  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  seve- 
ral very  extensive  levels  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  in  Tip- 
perary and  Limerick,  are  not  inferior  in  fertility 
to  anv  land  in  the  empire. 

Ireland  is  very  well  watered,  having  to  boast  of 
an  unusual  number  of  rivers  and  lakes.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  is  the  Shannon,  which,  as  a 
channel  of  internal  communication,  is  not  inferior, 
if  it  be  not  superior,  to  any  other  river  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Excepting  the  Shannon  and, 
perhaps,  the  Erne,  there  is  no  river  of  any  conse- 
quence flowing  westward.  The  Blackwater,  Suir, 
Nore,  and  Bairow,  all  considerable  streams ;  and 
the  Lee  and  Bandon,  which,  though  much  smaller, 
have  a  good  deal  of  commercial  importance,  pour 
their  waters  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  S.  comt;  the 
Slaney,  Liffey,  and  Boyne,  dischan^  themselves 
into  St.  Geoige's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea;  and 
the  Bann  and  Foyle  have  their  mouths  on  the  N. 
coast    The  Shannon,  after  rising  at  the  base  of  the 


Culkeagh  mountain,  in  Ulster,  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  island,  traversing,  or  rather,  expand- 
ing into  the  lakes  Allen,  Ree,  and  Deiig;  and, 
after  nearlv  insulating  the  prov.  Connaught  and 
CO.  Clare,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  of 
great  length  and  width.  This  fine  river  is  navi- 
gable for  214  m.,  or  throughout  its  entire  course, 
except  about  6  or  7  m.  alwve  Lough  Allen.  (See 
Shannon.)  The  Blackwater  or  Broadwater  ia 
the  chief  river  of  Munster :  it  rises  on  the  confines 
of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  and  soon  assumes  an  E. 
direction,  which  it  generally  preserves  till  about  a 
dozen  m.  from  its  mouth,  when  it  turns  suddenly 
S.,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Youghal  harbour. 
Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  about  100  m.  The 
tide  rises  as  liigh  as  Cappoquin,  to  which  point  it 
is  navigable.  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore,  and 
Youghal  are  on  its  banks.  The  Suir  rises  in  the 
Sliebhloom  mountains,  and  has  generally  a  S. 
course  till  it  ap|>roaches  the  Knock-me-le-down 
range  of  hills,  which  separates  its  basin  from  that 
of  the  Blackwater.  It  then  turns  E.,  and  ulti- 
mately falls,  together  with  the  Barrow,  into  the 
estuary  termed  Waterford  harbour.  In  a  conuner- 
cial  point  of  view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
rivers  of  Ireland.  Vessels  of  500  tons  come  up  it 
to  Waterford ;  besides  which  city,  Carrich,  Clon- 
mel,  and  Cahir  are  situated  on  it.  The  Barrow  b 
the  most  important  of  the  Irish  rivers,  after  the 
Shannon.  The  Nore,  its  chief  tributarv,  holds  its 
course  between  the  Banrow  and  the  Suur :  it  has  a 
general  direction  SSE.,  running  past  Kilkenny, 
Thomastown,  and  Innistioge.  It  is  navigable  for 
considerable  vessels  to  the  latter  place,  and  for 
barges  to  Thomastown.  The  Slaney,  Uke  the  two 
foregoing  rivers,  has  in  general  a  SE.  course;  it 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  LugnaquiUa,  co.  Wick- 
low, and  falls  into  the  arm  of  the  sea  termed  Wex- 
ford Haven.  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  Newtown 
Barry,  and  Tullogh,  are  built  on  it :  it  is  navigable 
for  barges  as  fiur  as  Enniscorthy.  The  Lee  and 
the  Bandon  have  both  an  E.  course ;  the  former, 
on  which  Cork  is  situated,  is  navigable  to  that  city 
for  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons;  the  Bandon 
has  its  mouth  in  Kinsale  harbour.  The  Boyne, 
celebrated  in  Irish  bistory,  has  been  elsewhere  no- 
ticed. The  Liffey  is  remarkable  only  as  the  river 
on  which  the  metropolis  is  situated.  The  Upper 
Bann,  rises  near  the  Moume  mountains,  and  runs 
into  Lough  Nea^,  which  receives  several  otlier 
large  streams.  The  outlet  of  this  lake  is  the 
Lower  Bann,  which  has  a  N.  course  to  its  month, 
5  m.  below  Coleraine,  to  which  point  only  it  is 
navigable  for  boats,  and  that  with  difficulty,  from 
the  rapidity  of  its  current.  Its  salmon  and  eel 
fisheries  are  highly  important  and  valuable.  The 
Foyle,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  streams 
near  Strabane,  runs  generally  NNE.,  and  disr- 
charges  itself  into  Lough  Foyle.  Strabane,  Lif- 
ford,  St  Johnstone,  and  Londonderry  are  on  tlie 
Foyle,  which  is  navigable  to  the  latter  city  for  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen,  and  to  St.  John- 
stone for  barges.  The  Erne,  Arrow,  Moy,  Ken- 
mare,  &c,  require  no  particular  norice. 

Ireland  is  more  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
extent  of  her  lakes,  or,  as  they  are  there  called, 
lofught,  than  either  Scotland  or  England,  though 
they  must  perhaps,  in  general,  yield  to  those  of 
the  sister  island  m  point  of  picturesque  beauty. 
Lough  Neagh,  in  Ulster,  ranks  high  among  the 
secondary  European  lakes,  inasmuch  as  it  extends 
over  about  100,000  acres.  Lough  Erne,  co.  Fer- 
managh, consists  of  two  considerable  lakes,  con- 
nected by  a  winding  strait,  on  an  island  in  which 
the  town  of  Enniskulen  is  built.  Both  these  lakes 
are  full  of  islands,  some  lai^e  and  thickly  inha- 
bited, many  well  wooded,  and  the  whole  so  dis- 
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posed,  and  aocompanied  by  each  a  diversity  of 
coast,  as  to  form  a  vast  nnmber  of  rich  and  inter- 
esUng  prospecta.  Loagha  Conib,  Mask,  and  the 
lakea  of  Killamey,  so  celebrated  for  their  snr- 
looDding  scenery,  are  the  other  principal  lakes. 
(See  KiL.LARnBY.)  The  total  extent  of  the  Irish 
lakes  has  been  estimated  at  456,399  acres;  of 
which  32,474  acres  are  included  in  Leinster,  44,652 
in  Monster,  183,796  in  Ulster,  and  194,477  in  Cou- 
nragfat. 

Tne  term  lough  is  also  often  applied  in  Ireland 
to  aims  of  the  sea  nearly  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
the  land,  and  frequently  forming  commodious  har- 
bours. Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  are  Loughs 
Foyle  and  Swilly  on  the  N.,  and  Belfast  and 
Stnngford  on  the  E.  coast 

The  Irish  coast,  particularly  on  the  W.  and 
SW.,  is  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bavs, 
gulCs,  and  arms  of  the  ocean,  formine  some  noble 
faaven&  Ireland  has  14  harbours  tor  the  largest 
ships,  17  for  frigates,  and  from  80  to  40  for  coast- 
ing vessels,  independent  of  at  least  24  good  summer 
roadsteads.  The  principal  inlets  of  the  sea  on  the 
W.  coast  are  Donegal,  Sljgo,  Killala,  Clew,  Gal- 
way,  Tialee,  Brandon,  Di^le,  Bant^  (a  match- 
less bay)  and  Dnnmanus  bays,  and  the  estuaries 
of  the  Shannon  and  Kenmare ;  and  on  the  S.  the 
harboars  of  Cork  (one  of  the  finest  in  Europe), 
Waterfoid,  Dnngarvon,  Youghal,  and  the  bays  of 
CoDTtmacksheny,  and  Cloghnakiltj.  The  £. 
coast  has  no  good  harbour ;  the  principal  inlets  on 
that  side  bei^,  exclusive  of  Loughs  Strangford 
and  Belfast,  Uie  bays  of  Dublin,  Dundalk,  and 
Dondrum,  and  Wexford  Haven.  The  chief  Irish 
headlands  ;are,  Dunmore  Head  (which,  exclusive 
of  a  few  insignificant  islands,  is  the  most  W. 
point  of  Europe)  and  Achil  Head,  on  the  W. 
coast.  Cape  Clear,  on  the  S.,  Camsore  Point,  on 
the  S£.,  and  Fair  and  Malin  Heads,  on  the  N.  A 
great  number  of  small  islands  and  islets  belong 
to  Ireland,  which  lie  chiefly  along  its  W.  coast. 
They  are  of  little  importance:  the  largest  are 
Achil,  Clare,  N.  and  &  Arran,  Yalentia  and  Rach- 
lin  (the  Ridna  of  Ptolemy),  on  the  N£.  coasL 

Ijie  climate  is  more  temperate  and  equable 
than  that  of  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  lat. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  less  oppressive,  and  the 
oold  oi  winter  less  severe ;  and,  when  anything 
like  immoderatelv  hot  or  cold  weather  takes  place, 
it  lasts  for  a  much  shorter  time.  The  great  defect 
of  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  excess  of  humidity : 
not  only  is  rain  more  frequent  than  in  England, 
bat  the  atmosphere,  when  there  is  no  rain,  is 
largely  impregnated  with  mobture.  This  drcum- 
etance,  the  renilt  of  the  insdar  position  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  prevalence  of  W.  winds  for  three-fourths 
i^  the  year,  accounts  for  the  greater  verdure  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  trees  continuing  in  leaf  much 
longer  than  in  England.  In  the  driest  seasons, 
Ireland  rarely  sufTers  from  drought,  but  the  crops 
are  often  iiyured  by  too  much  wet.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  in  Ireland,  that  the  very  driest  sum- 
mers never  hurt  the  land ;  for,  although  the  com 
and  grass  upon  the  high  and  dry  grounds  may  get 
harm,  oeverthdess  the  country  in  general  gets 
more  good  than  hurt  by  it :  and  when  any  dearths 
fall  out  t6  be  in  IreUmd,  they  are  not  caused 
through  immoderate  heat  and  drought,  as  in  most 
other  oountries,  but  through  too  much  wet  and 
exeenive  rains.  Hence,  Irdand  is  naturally  much 
better  adapted  for  a  granng  than  for  an  a^cul- 


tuial  country;  a  peculiarity  noticed  bv  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  in  his  'Topog.  Hibemiis,^  who  says 
that  it  is  more  fruitful  of  pasture  than  of  fruit,  and 


of  straw  than  of  grain.  '  Ptucwb  iumen  quam  frur- 
fibuM,  gramme  quim  ffrano  faecwtdior  est  mmku* 
i  he  superiority  of  Ireland  as  a  pastoral  country 


was  well  known  to  the  ancients..  *  CWt,'  says 
Pomponius  Mela,  *  ad  maturanda  semina  iniqui  ; 
verum  adeo  luxuriosa  herbiSf  nan  Uetu  modo,  ted 
etiam  dulcibutj  ut  ge  eximtd  parte  dieipeoora  im- 
pUant'  (De  Situ  Orbw,  lib.  iil  §  6.)  It  is 
alleged  that  the  atmosphere  is  less  humid  now 
than  formerly :  a  probable  consequence  of  the  cut- 
ting down  of  the  woods,  and  the  great  extension 
of  cultivation.  Were  drainage  as  extensively 
practised  in  Ireland  as  in  En^nd,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  climate  would  be  still  further 
improved ;  though,  firom  the  position  of  Ireland  in 
respect  of  the  Atlantic,  it  must  necessarily  be 
always  distinguished  for  humidity.  The  average 
quantity  of  ram  in  a  series  of  years  was  found  to 
be  35  inches  annually  in  Cork,  and  81  in  Derry. 
The  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  weather 
generollv,  are  a  good  deal  more  uncertain  even 
than  in  England ;  and  the  business  of  agriculture 
is  proportionally  hazardous.  Thunderstorms  are 
less  frequent  and  destructive  in  Ireland  than  in 
Britain.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  N.  of  Ireland  is 
about  480,  of  the  middle  50^,  and  of  the  S.  52^ 
Fahr.  Its  range  at  Dublin  has  been  found  to  be 
betnreen  14^  50  and  81^^50',  the  mean  being  about 
49^.  Peaches,  grapes,  and  most  other  southern 
fruits  do  not  ripen  without  much  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  broad-leaved  myrtle  grows  luxuri- 
antly in  the  S.  counties,  and  the  arbutus  is  not 
native  to  any  other  country  so  remote  from  the 
equator. 

The  geology  of  Ireland  difiers  greatly  from  that  of 
England,  and  in  a  general  point  of  view  rather  re- 
sembles that  of  France ;  Ireland  being,  like  the 
latter,  a  basin  surrounded  by  mountains  of  a  pri- 
mary or  transition  character.  The  Moume  moun- 
tains, and  others  in  the  NE,  are  composed  chiefly 
of  ^nite,  mica-slate,  ^uwackd,  and  porphyry, 
similar  to  the  mountam  ranges  on  the  opposilo 
Scottish  coast.  Granite  prevails  in  the  mcklow 
mountains,  and  it  is  found,  together  with  gneis-s 
mica-slate,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  old  red  sand^ 
stone,  in  Mayo,  and  other  parts  of  the  W.  Clay- 
slate,  felspar,  primitive  greenstone,  and  limestone, 
are  the  other  chief  primary  and  transition  rocks. 
Limestone  is  a  very  prevalent  formation,  it  being 
found  over  the  whole  country,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  N.  and  W.  counties ;  in  many  places  sand' 
stone  protrudes  through  it  in  the  form  of  knolls* 
In  the  N.,  the  trap-field  of  Antrim,  the  largest 
basaltic  formation  in  Europe,  extends  over  an  area 
of  800  sq.  m.,  and  presents,  in  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, drc.,  the  finest  specimens  of  columnar  basalt. 
No  tertiary  beds,  containing  shells,  like  those  of 
the  London  and  Paris  basins,  have  been  disco- 
vered ;  but  the  limestone  in  most  parts  abounds 
with  fossil  remains.  Coal,  that  most  valuable  of 
fossils,  is  found  in  the  S.  and  E.  The  principal 
coal-field  is  that  of  Kilkenny,  which  rests,  like 
the  great  coal  formations  of  England,  upon  mouu^ 
tain  limestone;  the  other  coal-fidds  are  those  of 
the  COB.  Tipperary,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Lough  Allen  in  Leitrim,  Monaghan,  and  another 
in  Ulster,  N.  of  a  line  drawn  between  Dublin  and 
Galway.  Little  coal  is,  however,  raised,  and  tlie 
produce  is  also  verjr  inferior.  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  all  the  principal  Irish  towns,  are  sup- 
phed  with  coal  from  Great  Britain.  Iron  is  found 
m  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  iron-works  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
century  is  said  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  Ireland.  But  these 
having  been  exhausted,  and  coal  not  having  been 
found  of  such  quality  and  in  such  quantity  as  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  the  Irish  iron-works  have 
been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  In  Donegal  and 
Gralway,  statuary  marble,  nearly  equal  to  that  o^ 
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Italy,  is  found ;  and  the  black  and  grey  marbles 
of  Kilkenny  are  much  prized,  and  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent  There  are  copper  and  lead 
mines  in  Cork,  Kernr,  Wicklow,  and  other  places. 
Small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
found  in  Wicklow.  Indeedi  some  stream-works 
were  wrought  in  the  latter  co.,  on  account  of  go- 
vernment, previously  to  the  rebellion  of  1798; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  much  gold  was  obtained  as 
paid  the  expense.  But  some  mining  operations  in 
w  icklow,  commenced  by  government  early  in  the 
present  century,  having  failed,  all  attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  precious  metads  have  been  since  entirely 
abandon^].  Copper  is  the  onlv  metal  which  at 
present  appears  to  repay  the  labour  and  expense 
of  raising  it:  the  ore  is  mostly  sent  to  Wales  to 
be  smelted.  Antimony,  manganese,  serpentine  of 
excellent  quality,  fullers'  earth,  gypsum,  lime- 
stone, slate,  with  ber^'ls,  and  garnets,  are  the  other 
chief  mineral  products. 

The  deficiency  of  good  coal  in  Ireland  is  less 
felt  as  regards  domestic  than  manufact-uring  pur- 
poses. About  2,800,000  acres,  or  nearly  1-7 th  part 
of  the  entire  surface,  consists  of  bogs,  which  are 
capable  of  furnishing  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  peat  at  very  little  more  expense  than  that 
of  the  labour  required  in  digging  it.  About 
1,576,000  acres  of  this  peat  soil  are  estimated  to 
consist  of  flat  red  bog;  the  remaining  1,255,000, 
called  mountain  bogs,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  up- 
lands. The  red  peat  bogs,  which  form  a  remark- 
able feature  of  the  count^,  are  chiefly  comprised 
in  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland;  and  the 
space  bounded  N.  by  a  line  drawn  from  Howth 
Ilead  to  Sligo,  and  S.,  by  another  from  Wicklow 
Head  to  Galway,  would  mclude  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  bogs.  Unlike  tlie  Englbh 
mosses,  they  are  rarely  level,  but  undulating;  and 
in  Donegal  there  is  a  bog  completely  diversified 
M'ith  hill  and  dale.  These  bogs  consist  of  moist 
vegetable  matter,  containing  a  ^eat  deal  of  stag- 
nant water :  and  after  heavy  rams  and  fogs,  some- 
times burst,  and  inundate  or  overwhelm  the  sur- 
rounding country.  But  they  vary  infinitely  in 
wetness,  as  also  in  depth  and  compontiom  The 
extensive  bogs  in  the  central  part  of  the  island, 
though  separated  from  each  other,  have  recei%'ed 
the  common  name  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  bogs 
in  general  rest  upon  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  based 
on  limestone,  and  are  invariably  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  their  greatest  elevation,  however,  not 
exceeding  488  fu  Many  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
these  bogs.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
they  are  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  originated  in 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forests,  after  the  invasion 
of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.,  or  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  It  IS  alleged  that  the  recumbent  trees 
naving  intercepted  and  dammed  up  streams  of 
water  with  the  rubbish  carried  along  yrith  them, 
the  whole  became  gradually  covered  with  a  vege- 
tation of  moss,  sedgy  grass,  rushes^  and  various 
aquatic  plants.  But  there  seems  but  little  foun- 
dation ror  this  theory;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  bogs  owe  their  origin  to  natural  causes, 
and  not  to  a  supposititious  cutting  down  of  the 
forests.  The  English  did  not,  till  long  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  spread  themselves  over  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  country,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  the  agents  in  any  very  remote  and 
extensive  destruction  of  its  woods,  whidi,  in  fact, 
were  both  numerous  and  extensive  long  after  the 
bogs  had  attained  to  their  present  extent  (See 
Boate's  N.  Hist  of  Ireland^  pp.  118-122.,  ed.  1652.) 
The  drainage  and  cultivation  of  these  exten- 
sive portions  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  have  long 
been  regarded  as  objecta  of  great  national  im- 


portance, and  frequent  attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  that  they  might  be  efiected  at  no  very 
^reat  expense.  But  there  are  but  few  examples 
m  any  part,  of  the  island,  and  those  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  successful  bog  cultiva- 
tion. The  attempts  to  drain  the  bogs  hitherto 
made  in  Ireland  have  not  been  very  successful ; 
and  even  had  they  succeeded,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  bogs  would  have  produced  any  con- 
siderable return.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no  means'  dear, 
supposing  them  to  be  quite  dried^  that  they  would 
not,  in  most  instances,  be  rendered  still  more 
worthless  than  at  present  (Wakefield,  L  105.) 
In  those  parts,  indeed,  where  bogs  are  scarce, 
they  are  the  most  valuable  properties  in  the 
country.  In  not  a  few  localities  tliey  have  been 
wholly  cut  out ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  and 
other  bogs  are  not  easily  accessible,  the  inhabs. 
have  sustained  great  privations  from  the  want  of 
fuel. 

The  divers!^  of  soils  is  not  nearly  so  great  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.  It  has  no  stiff  day  soils, 
such  as  those  of  Essex,  Hants,  and  Oxfordshire, 
nor  any  chalk  soils,  as  those  of  Hertford,  Wilts, 
and  Sussex.  Sandy  soils  are  also  rare.  Loam, 
resting  on  a  substratum  of  limestone,  predomi- 
nates m  Ireland;  and,  though  often  shallow,  it  is 
almost  every  where  very  fertile.  A  large  part  of 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  Meath,  and 
Longford,  consists  of  deep  fine  friable  loam,  and 
is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by  any  land  in  Europe. 
It  IS  not  permanently  injured  by  the  bad  system 
of  culture  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  if  kept 
clean,  will  yield  an  almost  interminable  system  of 
com  crop;  and  how  bad  soever  the  order  in 
which  it  IS  laid  down  to  grass,  it  is  in  no  long  time 
covered  with  the  finest  pasture.  The  deep  rich 
grazing  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and 
Fergus  are  not  surpassed  by  the  best  in  Lincoln- 
shire. A  good  judge  of  such  matters,  Arthur 
Youn^,  contends  that,  acre  for  acre,  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land IS  superior  to  that  of  England,  though,  as 
the  proportion  of  waste  land  in  the  former  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  latter  country,  this  must  be 
hdd  an  exaggerated  statement  Had  Mr.  Young 
confined  his  remark  to  the  cultivable  land  in  botn 
countries,  it  would  have  been  quite  correct  In 
fact,  deducting  the  bogs  and  mountains,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Irdand  is  about  the  richest  country,  in 
respect  of  soil,  in  Europe.  As  a  grazing  country, 
Irdand  is  probably  superior  to  any  territory  in  the 
old  world. 

The  Jlora  and  fauna  of  Ireland  do  not  differ 
much  m>m  that  of  England.  The  arbutus  and 
myrtle  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  besides 
these  plants,  most  of  those  common  to  Britain  are 
met  witii.  The  wild  animids  do  not  materially 
differ  firom  those  of  England.  Wolves  formerly 
infested  the  country,  but  they  were  extirpated 
under  CromwelL  The  Irish  greyhound,  which 
was  of  use  in  clearing  the  country  of  these  ani- 
mals, is  about  8  ft  in  height  of  a  light  colour, 
and  of  such  strength  and  courage,  that  it  is  said 
to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  mastiff  or  bull- 
dog: it  is  now,  however,  nearly  extinct  The 
numbers  of  deer  have  greatlv  declined  with  the 
clearance  of  the  forests,  and  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation. The  native  Irish  horse  is  sddom  more 
than  15  hands  high,  very  hardy,  and  suxe-footed : 
it  is  4ised  for  all  kinds  of  labour.    A  large  blood- 


horse  is  reared  extensively  in  Meath,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  rich  grazing  counties.  The 
native  Irish  cattle,  a  breed  with  short  legs,  lai;ge 
bellies,  and  white  faces,  have  been,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Holdemess,  Staffordshire,  and  Devonshire  breeds* 
either  pure  or  crossed.    As  compared  with  Eng- 
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Jand,  bat  few  sheep  are  raised  in  Ireland.  The 
native  Imh  sheep  is  small,  and  covered  with 
nearly  as  much  hair  as  wool ;  but  it  is  now  uncom- 
mon in  a  pure  state,  having  been  crossed  with 
Tarious  English  breeds. 

The  value  of  live  stock  (exclusive  of  goats)  in 
1851  was  given  by  the  census  commissioners  as 
27,649,1512.,  being  an  increase  over  that  in  1841 
of  6,543,343i— equal  to  31  per  cent. ;  whilst  the 
excess  in  value  in  1861,  compared  with  1851,  was 
6,714,043^— equal  to  21  per  cent. 

In  1841,  the  value  of  stock  on  every  100  acres 
(exclusive  of  the  larger  rivers,  lakes,  and  tide- 
ways), was  104t ;  in  1851  it  was  136i  and  in  1861, 
164/.  In  the  provinces  the  value  was — ^in  Leinster, 
in  1841, 123/.;  in  1851, 151/.;  and  in  1861, 187Lper 
100  acres.  In  Munster,  in  1841,  it  was  107/. ;  in  1851 
it  was  132/.,  and  in  1861, 165/.  In  Ulster  it  was 
102L  in  1841,  153/.  in  1851,  and  170/.  in  1861; 
and  in  Connaught,  79/:  in  1841, 104/.  in  1851,  and 
180L  in  1861. 

In  the  counties  the  increase  in  the  average 
value  of  live  stock  in  every  100  acres  in  1841, 
1851,  and  1861,  was  as  under:— 


CMm^ 


Antrim .  .  . 
Armagh  .  , 
Carlow  .  .  , 
Cavan  .  .  , 
Clare  .  .  . 
Cork.  .  .  , 
Donegal  .  , 
Down  .  .  , 
Dublin  .  .  , 
Fermanagh 
Galway .  .  . 
Kerry  .  .  . 
KUdare  .  .  . 
Kilkenny  .  , 
King's  .  .  . 
Leitrim  .  , 
Limerick  .  . 
Londonderry  , 
Longford  .  , 
Loath  .  .  , 
Mayo  .  .  , 
Meath  .  .  , 
M onaghan .  , 
Qucen'B  .  , 
Roscommon  , 
SUgo.  .  .  . 
Tipperaiy  .  . 
Tyrone  .  .  . 
Waterford .  , 
Westmeath 
"Wexford  .  . 
Wickiow    .    . 


Valiw  per  100  Acre* 


£ 

94 
118 
l*i2 
102 

94 
108 

78 
180 
138 

93 

67 

84 
lU 
126 

88 

92 
118 
101 

88 
119 

69 
155 
118 
113 


106 
92 
119 
111 
181 
100 


£ 

167 
170 
159 
160 
128 
182 
106 


162 
92 
111 
154 
145 
110 
152 
168 
160 
137 
157 
82 
183 
165 
134 
125 
146 
136 
160 
135 
162 
148 
188 


172 
198 
204 
187 
163 
165 
134 
204 
250 
162 
122 
136 
185 
188 
134 
163 
197 
173 
166 
191 
115 
286 
190 
167 
160 
160 
177 
168 
172 
193 
200 
165 


InercMedVala* 

becvcen 
1841  and  1861 


£ 

78 
85 


57 
61 
74 
112 
69 
55 
52 
61 
62 
46 
71 
79 
72 
78 
72 
46 
81 
72 
45 
62 
57 
71 
76 
53 
82 
69 
65 


The  appearance  of  the  country  is,  in  most  parts, 
indicative'  of  the  poverty  and  dapressed  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  Generally  speaking,  what 
are  called  farm-houses  and  offices  in  England,  do 
not  exist  in  Ireland :  and  the  aspect  of  the  cot- 
tages, which,  in  the  vast  majont^  of  instances, 
are  of  the  most  wretched  description ;  the  small- 
nesB  of  the  fields,  which,  instead  of  hedges  and 
ditches,  or  stone  fences,  are  usually  divided  b^ 
turf  dykes ;  and  the  badness  of  the  horse  furni- 
ture, and  of  the  agricultural  implements,  all  im- 
press the  traveller  with  the  most  unfavourable 
convictions.  But,  how  mortifying  soever  the  con- 
trast between  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  the 
atate  of  the  people,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  it  is  less  striking  now  than  formerly.  In 
many  districts,  a  considerable  advance  has  been 
made  towards  a  better  order  of  things ;  and  the 
spirit  of  improvemant  has  begun  to  scatter  its 


seeds  and  spread  its  roots  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

Theextent  of  arable  land,  in  square  miles,  in 
each  of  the  years  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  was  re- 
turned as  follows  by  the  census  commiasioners : — 


Extent  of  Arable  Und  in  Sqnart  Mil« 

1841 

1851 

1861 

LSXXSTER: 

Carlow    County  . 

288 

810 

810 

Dublin         „       . 

306 

804 

305 

Kildare        „       . 

557 

568 

557 

Kilkenny      „       . 

785 

728 

719 

King's          „       . 

527 

527 

551 

Longford      „ 

800 

804 

812 

Louth          „ 

280 

265 

268 

Meath      ;;    . 

865 

846 

837 

Queen's         „ 

535 

553 

566 

Westmeath  „ 

671 

569 

576 

Wexford       „ 

798 

823 

818 

Wickiow       „,    . 
Total    .       . 

MUNOTER : 

488 

522 

560 

6,190 

6,809 

6,374 

Clare      County    . 

711 

854 

988 

Cork             ,/    . 

2,045 

2,166 

2,214 

Kerry           ,, 

648    ' 

968 

1,150 

Limerick      „ 

823 

895 

910 

Tippeniry     „ 

1,319 

1,846 

1,866 

Waterford    „ 
Total    . 

508 

511 

518 
7,091 

6,054 

6,785 

Antrim    County . 

806 

982 

966 

Armagh         „      . 

414 

422 

430 

Caran            „      . 

587 

619 

617 

Donegal         „      . 

614 

1,088 

1,051 

Down             „      . 

803 

818 

821 

Fermanagh    „      . 

452 

526 

540 

Londonderry  „      . 

497 

554 

615 

Monaghon      „      . 

447 

448 

447 

Tyrone           „      . 
Total     .       . 

CONNADGHT : 

704 

839 

858 

5,324 

6,241 

6,840 

Oalway    County . 

1,161 

1,858 

1,557 

Leitrim          ,,      . 

390 

420 

451 

Mayo              „      . 

777 

1,013 

1,118 

Bosoommon  ,,     . 

688 

587 

717 

Sligo              „      . 
Total    . 
Total  of  Ireland 

454 

466 

516 

3,470 

8,844 

4,859 

21,088 

23,129 

2^,164 

pop 
his 


Fapulation, — The  first  authentic  account  of  the 
>p.  of  Ireland  is  given  by  Sir  William  Pettj',  in 
s  tract  entitled  the  '  Political  Anatomy  of  Ire- 
land.* Sir  WiUiam  was  employed  bv  government 
to  superintend  the  survey  and  valuation  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  instituted  during  the  protectorate; 
and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  task,  that  his  sur- 
vey continued,  for  the  space  of  near  two  centu- 
ries, to  be  the  standard  of  reference  in  the  courts 
of  law  as  to  all  points  of  property.  He  had  altoge- 
ther,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
the  people ;  and,  as  the  results  are  exceedingly  curi- 
ous, it  may  be  best  to  give  them  in  his  own  words. 
*  The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1762) 
is  about  1.100,000;. viz.  800,000  English,  Scotch, 
and  Welsh  Protestants,  and  800,000  Papists; 
whereof  l-4th  are  children  unfit  for  labour,  and 
75,000  of  the  remainder  are,  by  reason  of  their 
quality  and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of  cor^ 
poral  labour ;  so  as  there  remains  750,000  labour^ 
ing  men  and  women,  500,000  whereof  do  perfona 
the  present  work  of  the  nation. 
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*The  HHuI  1,100,000  people  do  live  in  alunxl  \     A  compariaon  of  the  census  returns  of  1841 » 


SOOfOOO  familli;^  or    him^civ    whereof   there    are 
nboiit  IStOOO  which  havs  rrn^re  than  on<!.  chimney 
in  each,  and  about  2Unm  which  have  Imt  orie  \  (ill 
the  other  hou«&ij   Ix^n^    L^iO,0rNi,   arc   wretch di 
tmsty  eahinK,  i^vithmit  chimncv %  window,  or  dtmt^ 
ahiitt  e\eii  wor^^e  thau  thn^e  r>f  tht^  savj^e  Anieri- 
tmn»J    (Pi)lit.  Anat,  nf  I  fi- 1  a  rid,  p[K  114,  118,  ed. 
1719.)    in  im)i}^  Mr,  Newpnham  I'^timati.'fl  the  in  tp. 
at  6j3i*5T45i>.    An  ineonipiete  cpuitus  was  LakfMi 
in  182  It   fmm  whidi  the  pop.  was  comjiuted  at  | 
o,0a7,Wri<;.    At  length  a  c^^mplete  ccii'iiia  was  taken  i 
in   [^2if  when   Ireland   vva^i  fottiiil  tn  contain  a 
pop.  of  **,8'U|Hl^7*    AccorJitiA*;  to  the  ceiL^uw,  taktju 
in   1841,  the   pr>p*   amounted    lo   ^,175,124,  viz.  ^ 
Loinster,  1,97.^7:M ;  Muiinter,  ?,:im,liil  j    LTIsier,  ' 
IMG^il^i  Connatight.  l,4lH,K.-jlj,  Fuialtyt  thccon- 
fiLui  of  April  7,  l^tii,  |i^nve  the  f5  ]  I  low  ini;  result  :— 


18dl,  and  1861.  strikingly  shows  the  decrease  of 
population  in  the  various  provinces  and  counties  : — 


?Jumb«flMnli»blt«nUlB  Hflt    1 

Tawat 

m*in 

F«iiy^** 

t>i!nMii 

TunVJSUK  OF  LTOSffTEU- 

Carlow        Ciinnty    . 

asj.s.". 

aji.w 

r,7,21^i' 

I*roKhftlft    TfHwn 

e,rt^ii 

7.l!i*Wf 

14,7i^-' 

Dublin        CitiMliiidoU'rU 

1I4,L^!U 

I3a,4;jf* 

2411. 7- 1:' 

„                 .t    Suburbs  . 

lU,l;iJ 

■27.mJW 

4<..j:l 

Couuty    , 

.':iO,;isr[ 

C5,(S7:> 

im;..  -.- 

fiiadafo 

4;i/i^^n 

4i.7ao 

Ml.ll  I'l 

Kilkcmij    City         .       . 

n,^o:i 

7,m*\ 

U,^^M 

County    . 

5:1,4  ]* 

hfi.(}il\l 

nn>j7(; 

King**            „          ,       . 

UM'l 

UMi* 

HM.lU, 

Lonfrfond         ,, 

a,'.,KJir( 

U.I.GSiS^ 

7|,.Vi-^; 

l^>iith              „           .        , 

;^fi,K4T 

n»:m\ 

7M(ri 

Mcath              ^, 

J'hV,K7ii 

44jr*;i 

llOjlh'J 

QuAii'fl            „ 

4,V]M 

4s,j^rMi 

!HP.7-,n 

Wc^Lnimtti     „ 

4^>j:'i 

44,<i)**i 

Wfsfoni 

itHj74 

7^.HaO 

141.VM 

Uiuklow 

^S,774 

4Anis 

Hft/HI-i:' 

ToLiilof  L(i[i!*ter    . 

6es,3in 

74l,2a3 

1.43|P/>nrl 

Clarie           County    . 

BJ,.'i6i 

Sl^TlS 

lfiR.2" 

Cork            City 

;t(i.ini 

4i>,t*7A 

7S>N^! 

„             County,  E,E,, 

ia7.:/i;o 

14t,ls4 

^Jhl.,li.l 

W.R, 

Wt,3lO 

WJ.Jil 

I7?^.l(il 

K^ny              „          .        . 

\w,n'iil 

loUfwi:^ 

21  Pi  .'".s-f 

Llmcrjek:     CUv 

IflJ^iM 

■24,-*^H 

44,^.Ji; 

,,            County    - 

S(,lt7 

8fl,'f'sH 

I7iij«--: 

Tipjiemry        „       N.R*  . 

ri.1.1  ;ii; 

;i.".,:i  (|| 

li>h,4<]<i 

ajl.   . 

(u.::;7 

l].rM 

J:-fpji.i<H 

Watorf&r^  City 

lii.TiH 

il:>Ji« 

•l'i:ll>t 

„            County   . 
Total  of  MnnHtcT    » 
PWIVIXCK  OP  TTT^TKft. 

7W,T1-^ 

57/.ai 

llUUii 

7d9,OB7 

Antrim          County  , 

11SJ4* 

!-29/m 

2I7.4U 

Armiigli            ,. 

Jhj,r*4fi 

iftijm 

iKK.ls.l 

Belfast           Town    . 

64JH4 

UjjjrTh 

IMM'IJ 

CarrlckferEajsC^v  aadTown 

4/ii»0 

6.1  UK 

IPh'!!!-! 

CflTan             Couuty 

77,4:3 

7ti,41l1> 

i;.;i.LHj 

Donegul               „ 

lt^>,M.^. 

121,HU 

yini.H.vi 

I>own 

m\^\ifi 

lAH.;m 

21+!t>lhii 

Fermanagh        „ 

fii,<i.w 

fl?iJ14 

H^.^..^7-■ 

L^indondL-rri'     „ 

h«.r,|** 

9^1 9 

iKij:: 

MonB^iijin         ♦, 

«l,H^M 

«4.5IIC 

lLNi,:u..i 

Tyrone              ^, 

lie,!*OR 

l:?l,AIH 

it-^M.-lL'^. 

Tijtal  of  Ulster 
Phovtkce  tiFCo;raACGirr. 

t^2l^l$^^ 

SWJ72 

i.9lo,4njj^ 

tiftlwfty        CijEiniy    * 

125,Sfl.'i 

128,3fll 

JM.a^rJ 

„            Town 

7,l<117 

H.NHJ-*         lfl.7Mjt 

T^itrlra        Coinity   . 

5J,44Ji 

ClMTO     V>4,(i|V 

Maya 

12-VtJin 

I2W,o?rfi    *j:.j,i4;^ 

RofComDioQ      „ 

Trt.H^W 

?7,iiia,    i;;iij.-4 

Total  of  Connaugbt 
Total  of  Irclantl     . 

^iI,t^i^T 

m.Mii 

ia:j,(r7ii 

45^',H3t» 

45t».0(Kl 

i;^04,aci 

2,H*9,f>BL^yTihl,S4^1' 

Pr«Tlji«w  ud  CoanUw 

1B41 

1851 

1661 

Provincb  of 

Carlow       County 

86,228 

68,078 

67.282 

Drogheda  Town   . 

Dublin  City,         ) 

Municipal      .    / 

16,261 
232,726 

16,847 
258,369 

14,730 
249,783 

Do.  do.   Suburbs. 
Do.  County  .    .    . 

}  140,047 

146,778 

(    46,281 
t  106,068 

Kildare     County  . 

114,488 

95,728 

84,930 

19,071 

19,975 

14,081 

„        County, 
pig's          „       . 

183,849 

188,773 

109,476 

146,857 

112,076 

88,491 

Longford      „ 

115,491 

82,348 

71,692 

Louth           „ 

111,979 

90,816 

76,140 

Meath           „ 

183,828 

140,748 

110,609 

Queen's         „       . 

163,930 

111,664 

90,760 

Westmeath  „ 

141,800 

111,407 

90,866 

Wexford       „ 

202,033 

180,168 

143,694 

Wicklow       „ 
Total  of  Leinster 
Pkovwcb  of 

126,143 

98,979 

86,098 

1,978,731 

1,672,738 

1,489,696 

MUNOTKB. 

Clare   County 

286,394 

212,440 

166,276 

Cork    City 

80,720 

85,732 

78,892 

„       County,  B.II. 
„             „    W.B. 

J  778,398 

r  351,816 
I  211,761 

280,448 
178,161 

Kerry        ,, 
Limerick  City       . 

298,880 

238,254 

201,988 

48,391 

53,448 

44.626 

„         County  . 
Tipperary    „  N.R. 

„            „    8.R. 
Waterford  City      . 

281,638 

208,684 

170.983 

[435,553 
23,216 

f  147,209 

\  184,368 

26,297 

108,466 
189,030 
23,220 

„        County. 
Total  of  Munster 
Provincb  of 

172,971 

138,738 

111,116 

2,396,161 

1,857,736 

1,603,200 

Antrim    County . 

276,188 

261,388 

247,414 

Armagh         „ 

232,393 

196,084 

189,882 

Belfast     Town    . 

Carrickfergus        ) 

County  ii  Town  j 

75,308 
9,379 

100,301 
8,620 

119,242 
9,898 

Cavan       County . 

243,158 

174,064 

168,97« 

Donegal          „      . 

296,448 

266,168 

286359 

Down              „      . 

861,446 

820,817 

299,866 

Fermanagh     „      . 

156,481 

116,047 

106,872 

Londonderry  „ 

222,174 

192,022 

184,137 

Monaghan      „     . 

200,442 

141,828 

126,840 

Tyrone            „      . 

Total  of  Ulster  . 

Provincb  of  Con- 
naught. 

812,956 
2,886,878 

265,661 

238,426 

2,011,880 

1,910,408 

Galway     County . 

422,923 

297,897 

264,256 

„         Town    . 

17,275 

23,787 

16,786 

Leitrim     County . 

165,297 

111,897 

104,616 

Mayo              „      . 

388,887 

274,499 

264,449 

Roacommon   „     . 

263,.'i91 

173,436 

156,154 

Sligo               „      . 

Total  of  Connaught 

Total  of  Ireland . 

180,886 

128,516 

126,079 

1,418,859 

1,010,031 

911,389 

8,176,124 

6,652,886 

6,764,643 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  diminution  of  the 
population  between  1851  and  1861  were  not  of 
the  twofold  character  to  which  the  decrease  was 
to  be  attributed  between  1841  and  1851.  In  the 
latter  decade  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirelv 
owing  to  the  great  mortality  and  emigration  which 
originated  with  the  famine  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  for  several  years,  com- 
mencing with  1845.  The  diminution  between  1851 
and  1861  may  be  said  to  have  been  directly  due 
to  emigration,  no  &tal  epide^c  having  prevailed 
during  that  period. 
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In  1861  there  were  42-6  in  cveiy  100  families 
chiefly  employed  in  agricultaie-*being  a  redaction 
in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent  since  1851,  and 
of  23*5  since  1841.  In  mannfactures,  trades,  dc 
there  was  also  a  redaction  from  24*7  in  1851,  and 
23-9  in  1841  to  17*5  per  cent  in  1861.  In  other 
puiaxits  the  proportion  increased  from  10  per  cent 
in  1841  and  22*7  in  1851  to  89*9  in  1861.  Bat 
these  changes  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
emigration  of  penons  employed  in  anicnltare  or 
trade,  who  in  the  censna  of  1841  and  1851  were 
classed  in  these  divisions :  thus  raising  the  pro- 
portion of  families  which  remained  in  the  country 
who  were  engaged  in  other  pureoits. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  more  satisfac- 
torily exhibited  in  considermg  the  means  upon 
which  they  are  dependent  Thas,  in  1861,  there 
were  chiefly  dependent  on  vested  means  and 
professions  8*9  per  cent  of  the  families— an  in- 
crease firom  2*6  in  1841  and  from  7  per  cent  in 
1851.  Engaged  in  the  direction  of  Jabonr  there 
were  46*1  per  cent  in  1861,  compared  with  34*4 
in  1851  and  81*8  in  1841.  There  were  livmg 
by  their  own  manual  labour  in  1861,  85*3  per 
cent  of  families;  whilst  in  1851  the  rate  was  52, 
and  in  1841  62*9  per  cent  Those  whose  means 
of  subsistence  were  not  specified,  and  many  of 
whom  probably  should  be  included  with  those 
having  vested  meana,  amounted  to  10*7  per  cent; 
the  proportion  in  1841  having  been  only  2*7,  and 
in  1851  6*6  per  cent 

Of  the  entire  popuUtion,  2,705,665,  or  46*66  per 
cent,  were  returned  in  the  family  schedules  of 
the  census  of  1861  as  having  some  occupation  or 
puisiiit;  and  3,093,802,  or  53*34  per  cent,  had  no 
apedtied  occupations.  This  latter  number  included 
1,770,714  persons  (890,904  males  and  879,810  fe- 
males) under  15— the  age  at  which  employment 
might  be  expected  to  commence.  Above  that  age 
those  having  no  spedfled  occupations  amounted 
to  1^2,588,  of  whom  101,673  were  males,  and 
1,220,915  females. 

According  to  the  censns  of  1861,  there  were 
1,053,045  posons,  or  18*16  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire population,  engi^ged  in  occupations  placed 
under  the  head  of  ministering  to  food;  of  these 
945,615  were  males,  and  107,430  females.  490,492 
persona,  or  8*46  per  cent  of  the  people,  ranged 
Uiider  employmenta  ministering  to  clothing,  of 
whom  150,856  were  males,  and  839,636  females. 
Miniatering  to  lodging,  furniture,  and  machinery 
were  463y562  persons ;  to  conveyance  and  travel- 
ling, 68,791;  to  banking  and  agency,  4,568 ;  to 
literature  and  education,  40,853 ;  to  religion,  10,627 ; 
to  charity  and  benevolence,  983 ;  to  health,  6,735 ; 
to  justice  and  government,  55,085 ;  to  amusement, 
2,840 ;  to  science  and  art,  757 ;  and  under  unclas- 
sified occupations,  which  could  not  be  properly 
placed  under  any  of  the  above  heads,  were  507,327 
persons* 

The  total  number  of  Irish  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  between  1841  and  1861  was,  by  the 
reports  of  the  emigration  commissioners,  1,240,737 ; 
whilst  the  number  who  emigrated  from  Irish  ports 
duiiiig  the  period  firom  Ist  April,  1851,  to  7th 
April,  1861,  according  to  the  returns  obtained  by 
the  registrar-general,  was  1,208,360. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  Ireland  in  each  of  the  fourteen  years 
between  1851  and  1864  :— 

Tmii  Emignmta 

1851 179,807 

1W2 190,822 

1863 178,148 

1864 140,666 

1866 91,914 

1866 90,781 

1867 96,081 
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1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 


Smlgnanto 
64,337 
80,699 
84,621 
17,486 
49,680 
116,891 
116,428 

Had  emigration  and  inunigration  been  equal 
between  1851  and  1861,  and  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths— or  the  natural  increase  of  popular 
tion— on  an  average,  equal  to  that  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  on  the  7th 
April,  1861,  would  have  been  7,241,768. 

Rural  Economy.— The  bulk  of  the  population 
depend  for  employment  and  subsistence  on  the 
soil  The  competition  for  small  patches  of  land 
is  consequently  very  keen,  and  the  rents  greater 
than  the  occupiers  can  afford,  though  not  greater 
than  might  be  paid  for  them,  were  they  conso- 
lidated into  proper  sized  farms,  and  cultivated  on 
an  improved  system.  In  Ireland,  in  fact,  the  pos- 
session of  a  piece  of  ground  has  long  been  a  con- 
dition all  but  indispensable  to  existence ;  and  we 
need  not  therefore,  wonder  that  the  occupiers 
should  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their  small 
patches. 

This  has  led  in  most  parts  to  a  sort  of  tacit 
but  well-understood  agreement  among  the  oottiera, 
or  small  farmers,  to  support  each  other  against 
intruders;  and,  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
it  is  as  necessary  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
land  to  secure  what  is  called  the  tenant's  right, 
or  the  good-will  of  the  occupier,  as  it  is  to  make  a 
bargain  with  the  landlord.  Any  tenant  who  should 
neglect  this  indispensable  precaution  would  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  disturbed  in,  or  violently  ousted 
from,  his  possession.  Indeed,  most  of  the  distur- 
bances by  which  Irehmd  has  been  so  long  agitated 
and  disgraced  have  been  of  an  agrarian  character, 
or  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  occupancy  of  the  land.  It  is  not  necessarr  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  disquisitions  as  to' the 
various  circumstances  which  have  led  to  that 
minute  parcelling  of  the  land  that  is  the  bane 
of  Ireland.  The  greatest  influence  is  no  doubt 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  providing  for  the 
sons,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  daughters  of  the 
occupiers  of  land,  by  giving  them  shares  of  their 
father's  holdings. 

A  good  deal  of  what  is  peculiar  in  the  mode  of 
occupying  land  in  Ireland  has  grown  out  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  originally  ac- 
quired by  the  ancestors  of  its  present  owners. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  land  was  forfeited  under 
CromweU  and  WiUiam  lU.;  and  this  vast  amount 
of  property  was  mostly  either  gratuitously  be- 
stowed upon,  or  was  acquired  at  a  verv  small  sacri- 
fice, by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
influence  in  England.  Such  peisons  could  not  be 
expected  to  leave  England  to  reside  in  Ireland; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  very  rarely  visited  their 
estates  m  the  latter,  but  satisfied  themselves  with 
taking  what  rents  they  could  get  for  them. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  Uiem  and  their 
tenants:  the  religious  and  political  principles  of 
one  party  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  other.  The 
landlords  looked  upon  their  tenants  as  a  sort  of 
unwilling  bondsmen,  who,  if  any  favourable  op- 
portunity should  present  itself,  would  immediatdy 
shake  off  their  dependence  on  them;  and  the 
tenants  regarded  the  bindloids  as  usurpers  un- 
justljr  intruded  on  the  estates  of  others,  and  as 
enemies  to  the  religion  and  riahts  of  the  Irish 
people.  Very  few  had  any  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bihty  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  landlords  should  care  much 
about  the  permanant  interests  of  such  estates,  or 
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that  they  shoald  lay  oat  any  considerable  sum  on 
their  improvement.  To  build  a  farm-house  or 
offices  was  an  outlay  which,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  no  Irish  landlord  ever  incurred ;  and  even 
to  this  day  the  old  habit  maintains  au  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  great  majority  of  landlords  lay 
out  little  or  nothing  on  buildings.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  practice,  and  of  the  general  small- 
ness  of  the  holdings,  and  the  poverty  of  the  oc- 
<nipiers,  the  faim-buildings,  if  we  may  so  call 
them,  of  Ireland  are,  as  already  stated,  quite 
unworthy  of  the  name;  and,  in  most  instances, 
are  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  bam  ia  hardly  known  among  the  smaller 
occupiers :  and  the  com  is  not  unfrequently 
thra&ed  on  the  public  roads,  which  serve  as  bara- 
floors. 

The  three  principal  crops  grown  in  Ireland  are 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  which  combined  occupy 
about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  under  til- 
lage. The  proportions  of  these  three  crops  in  1851 
and  1861  were  as  under: — 

PROPOBTION  IN  EVERY  100  ACRES  UlTOKR  CROPS. 


Tmt 

Oata,AerH 

87-4 
88*9 

PoUto«. 
Acrct 

14-8 
19-8 

B*7,  Kerm 

All  other 
Cni|»,Aer«* 

1861 
1861 

21-8 
26-3 

26-6 
20-6 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  crops 
comprised  under  the  head  of  *  all  other  crops ' : — 


Tew 

WbcAt,  Barley, 

Turnip,  and  Manin>ld. 
bage.  Vetohaa,  and  Rap* 

Flax 

1861 
1861 

16-6 
10-6 

8-6 
7-4 

2-4    . 
2-5 

The  acreage  of  the  entire  country,  and  the  pro- 
portion under  arable  land,  plantations,  towns, 
water,  and  uncultivated  districts,  at  the  several 
census  periods  in  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of 
acres  in  each  province  under  cultivation,  or 
otherwise  occupied  in  the  year,  1841.  1851,  and 
1861;  also  the  same  reduced  to  proportions  per 
cent.: — 


DtTbloo  of  BuTtmem 


Arabia 
Land 


Town*     Water 


AcTM  Acres       Acre* 

8,961,188,  116,944  16,669 
4,087,7171  101,776,  18,712 
4,079,180  102,218;  20,063 


Uncnlti- 


Acres  Aerea 

61,624'  781,886 

62,009'  666,997| 

62,009  622,895! 


8,874,6181 180,416'  14,693  151, 881 '  1,898,477 
4,310,4621  103,665  14,238  151,881  1,484.848 
4,688,064;  106,347  13,176  162,167  1,267,987 


8,407,639  79,783*  8,790,214,956  1,764^370 
8,994,269  68,611!  8,H15i  214,956  1,198,797 
4,067,668     69,66M2,183  210,2341,189,743 


2,220,960 
2,460,153 
2,790,078 


13,464,800 
14,802,681 
16,464,825 


48,840  3,877!  212,864  1,906,002' 
40,8541  8,826  212,8(;4  1,674,347 
48,8711  8,814  218,064  1,886,713 


874,482  42,929'  680,826  6,296,785 
304,906  46,690  631,210  5,023,984 
316,697  49,286  627,464  4,367,338' 


The  foregoing  table  reduced  to  proportions  per 
cent: — 


Aeret 

ACTM' 

Aeree 

Acres 

Acres 

Leinster 

1841 

81-28 

2-88 

0-82 

1-07 

15-00 

1861 

82-80 

2-09 

0-38 

1-07 

13-66 

1861 
Mnnster 

83-66 

2-10 

0-41 

1-07 

12-77 

1841 

63-89 

2-16 

0-24 

2-60 

31-22 

1861 

71-08 

1-71 

0-23 

2-50 

24-48 

1861 
Ulster 

74-79 

1-76 

0-22 

2-61 

20-78 

1841 

62-23 

1-46 

0-16 

8-93 

32-22 

1861 

72-96 

1-07 

0-16 

8-93 

21-89 

1861 

7406 

1-09 

0-22 

8-84 

20-80 

Ck)nnanght 

1841 

60-67 

1-10 

0-09 

4-85 

48-39 

1861 

66-01 

0-98 

0-09 

4-85 

38-12 

1861 
Total  of  Ire- 

68-68 

1-10 

0-09 

4-84 

30-44 

land 

1841 

64-71 

1-80 

0-21 

8-03 

30-25 

1851 

71-14 

1-47 

0-22 

3-03 

24-14 

1861 

74-29 

1-62 

0-24 

8-02 

20-93 

Tlie  chief  alteration  in  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try was  caused  by  Uie  conversion  of  bog  and  wast« 
into  pasture,  8*3  acres  in  every  100  having  been 
retumed  as  uncultivated  in  1851  which  were  pro- 
fitable in  1861.  The  number  of  acres  added  to  tlie 
grass  lands  in  the  period  was  784,952. 

The  amount  retumed  under  bog  and  waste  is  not, 
as  already  stated,  to  be  considered  as  altogether 
unprofitable,  as  the  laree  areas  of  bog  throughout 
the  country  aflTord  fuel  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  coals  could  at  present  be  procured. 

The  census  returns  show  tLat  the  number  of 
small  holdings  in  Ireland,  above  one  and  up  to 
five  acres,  was  reduced  from  310,436  in  1841,  to 
85,469  in  1861,  or  72-5  per  cent.  Holdings  from 
five  to  fifteen  acres  decreased  from  252,799  m  1841 
to  183,931  in  1861,  or  27*2  per  cent.  The  farms 
above  fifteen  acres  increased  in  number;  those 
between  fifteen  and  thirty  acres,  79,342  in  1841 
were  141,251  in  1861,  an  mcrease  of  78  per  cent, ; 
and  the  holdings  above  thirty  acres  from  48,625  in 
1841  to  157,833  in  1861,  or  109*208  per  cent. 
These  changes  were  substantially  made  between 
the  years  1841  and  1851 ;  the  changes  in  the  next 
ten  years  have  been  comparatively  trifling.  This 
statement  does  not  show  the  number  of  land- 
holders in  Ireland,  but  the  number  of  distinct 
holdings,  the  enumerator  having  to  account  for 
the  total  acreage  of  every  townland.  There  was 
another  retum  made,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
census  of  1861. 

The  enumerators  of  the  census  of  1861  were  in- 
structed to  obtain  an  account  treating  all  farms  held 
by  one  person  as  one  holding,  whether  the  lauds 
adjoined  or  not  This  reduced  the  retum  of  the 
total  number  of  holdings  in  1861  from  610,045  to 
553,664.  It  showed  that  39,210  persons  held  land 
in  Ireland  not  exceeding  one  acre;  75,141  held 
above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  acres ;  164,00(> 
from  five  to  fifteen. acres;  127,899  from  fifteen  to 
thirty ;  65,896  from  thirty  to  fifty ;  49,654  from 
fifty  to  100;  20,375  from' 100  to  200;  9,046  from 
200  to  600;  and  2,437  held  above  500  acres.  The 
retum  being  novel,  is  approximate  rather  than 
precisely  accurate  ;  the  tendency  of  corrections 
would  be  to  reduce  the  numbers,  but  it  would  not 
be  to  any  great  extent. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  it 
appears  that  the  total  area  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland  in  the  yearl864  was  5,672,980  acres, 
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bcin^  an  increase  of  10,493  acres  over  the  extent 
of  tUIace  of  1863.  The  number  of  acres  under 
wheat  in  1864  was  279,863,  being  19,552  over 
1863 ;  but  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  acreage 
under  oats  amounting  to  145,965  acres,  the  total 
number  of  acres  grown  being  1,869,918.  The 
whole  return  of  1864  shows  a  total  decrease  in 
cereal  crops  to  the  extent  of  122,437  acres.  The 
returns  of  the  green  crops  are : — Potatoes,  1,039,282 
acres;  turnips,  837,283  acres;  mangold-wurzel 
and  beetroot,  14,106  acres;  cabbage,  31,756  acres ; 
carrots,  parsneps,  and  other  green  crops,  23,190 
acres ;  vetches  and  rape,  29,918  acres ;  total, 
1,475A^6. 

Owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  the 
country  is  not  well  fitted  for  wheat  and  barley, 
which  are  at  once  more  precarious  and  not  of  so 
good  quality  as  in  England ;  but  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  gTO¥rth  of  oats,  the  culture  of  which 
has  xmpidlv  increased.  Turnips  are  cultivated  only 
in  some  of  the  best  fanned  districts,  and,  though 
extending,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  li^t 
of  a  general  cropb 

Concurrently  with  an  increase  of  arable  land 
between  1841  and  1861,  there  has  been  in  the 
twenty  years  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
live  stock  in  Ireland.  In  1841,  according  to  the 
returns  obtained  by  the  census  commissioners, 
horses,  mules,  and  asses,  and  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  were  valued  at  21,105,808^  In  the 
year  1861  the  same  description  of  stock,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  were, 
at  the  like  estimated  rates  of  average  value, 
worth  33,363,194A,  showing  a  rise  in  value  of 
12,257,386^  during  that  period;  while,  if  the 
improved  breeds  and  enlaii^ed  demand  for  live 
stock  in  1861,  compared  with  1841,  were  to  be 
taken  into  account,  the  value  in  1861  would,  no 
doubt,  be  still  greater. 

Ireland,  on  the  whole,  is  much  better  adapted  for 
grazing  tlian  for  agriculture:  and  such,  in  this 
respect,  is  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  that  in  most 
parts  it  never  fails,  however  foul  and  exhausted 
wfLen  laid  down  to  grass,  speedily  to  clothe  itself 
with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  cover  of  herbage.  The 
natural  effect  of  this  has  been  that  of  late  years, 
under  improved  management — notably  since  the 
period  of  1851-61 — Ireland  has  chiefly  become  a 
grazing  country. 

RaU  of  Land  and  Value  of  Real  Property,— In 
1727,  Mr.  Brown  computed  the  gross  rental  of 
Ireland,  inclusive  of  quit-rents,  tithes,  &c.,  at 
2^4,000/. ;  and,  in  1778,  Mr.  Young  estimated  it 
at  6,d00,000i  (Newenhams  View  of  Ireland,  p. 
232.)  Mr.  Wakefield,  from  minutes  collected  in 
his  tour,  estimated  the  average  rental  of  Ireland 
at  27«.  the  Irish  acre,  or  at  16<.  6^d,  the  imperial 
acre  (voL  L  p.  305);  and,  notwithstanding  the 
imperfect  data  on  which  it  was  founded,  this  esti- 
mate, though,  perhaps,  in  excess,  probably  came 
near  the  mark.  However,  the  elaborate  estimate 
framed  by  Mr.  Giifllth,  and  contained  in  his 
evidence  given  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Lords* 
Committee  on  Tithe  (1832),  is  more  deserving  of 
attention :  it  is  principally  based  on  official  valua- 
tions, and  is  probably,  'therefore,  a  little  under  the 
muk.  According  to  Mr.  Griffith  the  total  rent  of 
Ireland  in  1832  amounted  to  12,715,4782.,  which 
would  give  an  average  rent  of  12«.  2cL  per  acre  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  But  to  get  a  correct  notion 
of  the  rent,  the  area  occupied  by  water,  amounting 
to  630,825  acres,  must  be  deducted,  and  this  being 
done  the  average  rent  would  have  been  12«.  7d. 
an  acre.  According  to  the  most  recent  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  land  obtained  under  the  valua- 
tion of  the  poor*s  rate,  the  average  rent  per  acre, 
dedactiug  water,  is  Ids.  Id, 


The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows  the 
official  return  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  real 
property — including  raiiwajrs  and  canals — assessed 
to  mcome-tax,  in  uie  various  counties  and  parlia- 
mentary divisions  of  Ireland  in  each  of  the  years 
(ending  April  5),  1862  and  1857. 


GroM  Anntul  Vmlmof  Real 

ConntiMor 

Propenj,  aavtMcd  to  Income  Tax 

'•SSSET 

in  tho  You  ending  5Ui  April 

1862 

1857 

£ 

£ 

Antrim        .       . 

556,601 

526,751 

Armagh       . 

291,697 

288  889 

Carlow 

154,907 

187,989 

Cavan  . 

264,842 

240,884 

Glare   . 

810,700 

195,841 

Cork    . 

923,823 

834,345 

Donegal 

298,688 

263,011 

Down  . 

604,871 

611,311 

Dublin 

581,192 

478,372 

Fermanagh . 

196,592 

191.758 

Galway 

446,439 

844,151 

Kerry  . 

258,752 

244,279 

Klldare 

827,728 

389,430 

Kilkenny     , 

824,956 

810,807 

King's  Connty     . 

244,618 

316,694 

Leitrim 

132,691 

127,866 

Limerick     . 

422,698 

405,158 

Londonderry 

261,921 

261,116 

Longford     . 

150,078 

129,943 

Louth  . 

198,085 

168,009 

Mayo   . 

814,085 

216,820 

Meath  . 

547,986 

488,748 

Monaghan  . 
Queen's  CJounty  . 

251,172 

24^,015 

250,583 

231,172 

Boacoznmon 

294,176 

218,304 

Sligo    . 

180,197 

168,251 

Tipperary    . 

647,289 

591,887 

Tyrone 

877,359 

363,975 

Waterford    . 

251,028 

234,266 

Westmeath  . 

809,409 

258,013 

Wexford 

851,718 

802,428 

Wlcklow      . 
Total     . 

285,625 

266,224 

10,967,351 

9.826,095 

Fi»herie8.-^T!he  seas  round  Ireland  swarm  with 
fish.  Cod,  ling,  and  hake  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Nymph  Bank  to  the  8.  of 
Waterford.  Flat  fish  also  abound  in  many  parts. 
Laige  shoals  of  herrings  visit  the  coast  annually ; 
and  the  bays  and  creeks  furnish  great  quantities 
of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  species,  as  pil- 
chards, sprats,  smelts,  and  sand-eels.  The  basking 
whale  and  sunfish  are  often  seen  off  the  western 
coast  But  the  fishery  has  never  been  either 
largely  or  successfully  carried  on  by  the  Irish. 
In  1764  a  system  of  bounties  was  established  to 
encourage  the  tiftde,  but  without  any  material 
success.  It  was  re^-ised  in  1819  by  a  commission, 
which  also  gave  loans  for  the  purchase  of  boats 
and  tackle.  With  such  encouragement  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  and  boats  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  ten  years  the  system  was  in 
operation.  But  though  the  fishing  declined  on 
the  bounties  being  withdrawn,  this  decline  was- 
temporary  only,  and  it  has  since  considerably  in- 
creased. 

There  are  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  in  most  of 
the  great  rivers.  The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Banu^ 
near  Ck)leraine;  the  Foyle,  the  Billick,  near  Bally- 
shannon;  the  Boyne,  above  Dn^heda;  and  in 
various  other  parts  are  very  productive.  Irish 
salmon,  packed  in  ice,  is  principally  exported  t» 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London.  There  were  em- 
ployed in  1864,  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  9,300 
vessels,  with  37^16  men  and  3,530  boys.  The 
return  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  as  com- 
pared with  1863,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  owing 
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mainly  to  an  increased  stkictaieas  !n  the  reviiiion 
of  the  registry,  which  previously  incladed  boats 
and  men  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be'em- 
ployed. 

MatafachiTU. — Ireland  is  not,  and  never  has 
been  a  manufacturing  country.  Its  unsettled 
state,  and  the  general  dependence  of  the  popula- 
tion on  land,  nave  hitherto  formed  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  formation  of  great  manufacturing 
establishments  in  most  parts  of  the  country; 
whilst  the  want  of  coal,  capital,  and  skilled  work- 
men, and  the  great  ascendancy  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  all  departments  of  manufacture,  will, 
Uiere  is  reason  to  think,  hinder  Ireland  from  ever 
attaining  to  eminence  in  this  department.  And 
it  is  needless  to  add,  that  while  manufactured 
ffoods  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  Britain  than  in 
Ireland,  so  long  will  the  interests  of  the  latter  be 
best  promoted  by  their  importation. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  Ireland  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  soon  after  which,  in  compliance  with 
the  interested  solicitations  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers, the  export  of  Irish  woollens  to  foreign 
parts  was  prohibited,  and  oppressive  duties  laid  on 
their  importation  into  England.  The  existing 
woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is  earned  on  upon 
a  small  scale.  At  Dublin,  and  other  parts  in  the 
vicinity,  some  cloth  of  a  better  description  is 
made;  and  other  branches  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  Kilkenny^  and  other  places,  more  espe- 
cially at  Moun-melick  and  Abbeyleix,  in  Queen's 
Co.,  and  a  few  other  places. 

To  compensate  for  the  bad  treatment  of  the 
woollen,  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was 
long  the  olgect  of  especial  patronage.  It  was 
fostered  and  promoted  by  a  number  of  statutes, 
and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board, 
with  an  annual  ^rant  of  public  money  for  distri- 
bution in  premiums  and  bounties.  The  board, 
however,  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years, 
and  the  grants  withdrawn.  The  manufacture  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Ulster.  It  was  at  one  time 
very  generally  diffused  over  the  country;  the 
yam  being  spun  by  the  cottier's  family,  and  woven 
by  the  cottier  himself.  But  since  the  introduction 
of  machinery  for  the  spinning  of  yam,  and  of 
power-looms,  the  old  system  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  abandoned,  and  the  yam  is  now 
principdly  spun  bv  machinery. 

A  good  deal  of  cloth  is  siso  made  by  power 
looms;  but  the  greater  part  continues  to  m  woven 
in  the  houses  of  the  cottiers,  who  are  supplied 
with  yam  by  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers. 
In  fact,  but  for  this  change  of  system,  the  manu- 
facture would  have  been  whollv  annihilated ;  as 
the  manufacturers  under  the  old  domestic  system 
oould  not  have  withstood  the  competition  of 
Dundee,  Leeds,  and  other  towns  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  exports  of  flax  from  Ireland  for  the  years 
1862, 1863,  and  1864  show  a  remarkable  advance. 
For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1862  the  total 
export  of  linen  yams  and  linen  manuftictures  was, 
in  value,  6,292,0002.    For  the  same  months  in 

1863  it  was  8,084,0002.;  and  in  1864  it  rose  to 
10,327,0002.  In  the  year  1864,  the  produce  per 
acre  of  flsjc  in  Ireland  was  five  cwt.,  which  was 
10  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1862. 

From  1864  to  1865,  the  area  of  flax  culture  in 
Ireland  slightly  decreased.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  of  the  registrar-general,  that  in  Ulster  in 

1864  there  were  278,143  acres  under  flas^  and  in 
1866,  283,289— decrease  44,864;  in  Lemster,  in 
1864,  7,888  acres,  and  in  1866,  6,862  acres— d^ 
crease,  1,626  acres;  in  Munster,  in  1864,  7,680 


acres,  and  in  1865,  4,980  acres— decrease,  2,600 
acres ;  and  in  Connaoght,  in  1864^  8,682  acres,  and 
in  1866,  7,421  acres— decrease  1,161  acres.  The 
total  number  of  acres  in  1864  was  301,698,  and  in 
1866,  261,662  —  decrease  on  the  whole,  60,141 
acres.  The  quantity  grown  in  1865  was  still,  how- 
ever, by  a  very  large  figure,  greater  than  that  of 
1868,  which  was  greater  by  about  60,000  acres 
than  any  of  the  previous  12  years. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  by  French  emi- 
grants shortk^  after  the  Revolution.  Its  chief 
seat  was  in  Dublin ;  but  since  the  repeal  of  the 
protecting  duties  it  has  declined,  so  as  to  be  now 
nearly  extinct,  with  the  exception  of  tabbinet  or 
Irish  poplin,  a  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted, 
for  whicn  there  is  a  considerable  demand.  The 
first  importation  of  cotton  wool  into  Ireland,  of 
which  there  is  any  authentic  notice,  took  place  in 
1771.  The  manulacture  was  carried  on  with 
some  little  success  in  several  parts  duiii^  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  protecting  duties.  On  their  with- 
drawal it  declined  for  a  while;  but  it  has  since 
revived. 

Of  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  chief 
branches  of  manufacture,  a  clear  account  is  given 
in  the  census  returns  of  1861,  which  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  subject.  It  appears  firom  these 
returns  that  the  number  of  workers,  male  and 
female,  in  the  two  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
flax,  and  of  mixed  materials,  was  as  follows  at  the 
date  of  the  census : — 


KalM 

FmbsIw 

WOBXKRS  IN  GOTTOR  AMD  FLAX. 

Flax  Yam  Ifonafaotozen     . 

11 

1 

872 

17 

Linen  Thread  Mannfaotorer  . 

1 

.. 

Flax  If  erchants  and  Dealers  . 

S91 

26 

Flax  DroneTB  . 

8,289 

978 

Flax  Twisters  and  Hacklen  . 

781 

61 

FlaxSphmers 

ThreadHakers       .       .       .       . 

279 
182 

6,6M 
220 

TapeWeavera         .       .       .       . 

2 

Lhien  and  Damask  Weavers  . 

88,074 

27',562 

Linen  Lappen        .       .       .       . 

618 

\M 

and  Workers       .       .       .       j 

61 

1,404 

Cotton  MannfaotorerB   . 

11 

5 

7 

15 

Cotton  and  Mnalin  Weavers  . 

4,9fi7 

8,161 

Cotton  Sphmers     .       .       .       . 
Wick  Maker 

228 

671 

1 

LintMakers 

"ll 

6 

Flock  Makers 

,, 

2 

QuUt  Makers 

.. 

447 

Corduroy  Weavers . 

8 

1 

Corduroy  Cutters   .       .       .       . 

2 

2 

Gingham  Weaver  .       .       .       . 

1 

.. 

Bewed  Mnslin  MannftetDrers 

82 

8 

Sewed  Muslin  Agents     .       .       . 

211 

94 

MoaUn  and  Calico  Printers    .       . 

216 

47 

Muslin  Lappers      .       .       .       . 
Sewed  Muslin  &  Tambour  Workers 

6 

188 

12 
40,978 

Weavers  (unspecified)    . 

16,767 

12,877 

Drapers  (unspedfled)     .       . 

4,879 

1,019 

Linen  Drapers        .       .       .       . 

221 

66 

Linen  Merchants    .       .       .       . 

281 

11 

Girth  Web  Makers 

6 

,, 

Fringe  and  Tassel  Makers     . 

8 

89 

1 

18 

Binbroiderers .       •       •       «       . 

11 

8,802 

Bleachers 

2,026 

278 

Spinners  (unq)ecified)   .       •       • 

619 

87,428 

The  comparatively  limited  extent  of  Irish  ma- 
nufacturing industry  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table,  whidi  gives  the  returns  of  the  total  number 
of  factories  for  spinning  and  weavinj^  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  suk,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  1861,  number  of  spindles,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  therein. 
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OonoN 

Englivid       \ 

and  WalM  i 

Scotland    .    . 

Ii^land.    .    . 

Total   .    . 

WOOCUBT 

BnglaadfrW. 
Sootland  .  . 
IreUmd.    .    . 

Tbtal  .    . 

WoBsrsD 

Bngland  ft  W. 

Scotland    .    , 

Izeland.    .    . 

TMal  .    . 

Flax 
England&W. 
Sootland    .    . 
Irelaad.   •    , 

TMal  .    . 

Hsvp 
Bngland  &W. 
Scotland 
Irelaad.    .    . 

INvtal  .    . 

Jmv 

England  ft  W. 

Scotland    •    . 

Ireland.    .    . 

Total   .    . 

Silk 
Bngland  &W. 
Scotland    .    . 
Ireland.    .    . 

Total   .    . 

HOllIKBT 

England  ft  W. 


9,887|ao;»7,467 


Ireland.    .    . 

Total  .    . 

England  &W. 
Sootland  .  . 
Ireland .    .    . 

Total,  TT.  K. 


2,716  38,858,125 

lesj  1,915,898 
9      119,M4 


1,4561  1346,850 
184  817,185 
89        18,674 


1,679 


583 


186 
168 
100 


899 


761 
8 
2 


771 


68 

5,663 
568 
168 


2,183,609 


1,346,526 
88,946 
4,700 


1,289.172 


844^08 
379,886 
592,981 


1,216,674 


264 

3,816 


3,580 


630 
80,588 
1,834 


82,982 


1,805,910 

81,462 

1,182 


1,888,544 


548 
178 


716 


88,095,608 

2,615,220 

789,205 


6,878  86<450,028 


Tocal  NiualMn  «anplo7ad 


178,704 
8,028 


88,209 
824{    1,910 


288,894407/^98 


41,287 
2,784 


182,556  269,018  451,569 


44,098 
5,211 


49,754 


80,892 

1,078 

86 


81,501 


5,930 
8,748 
9,958 


34,616 


82,211 

4,601 
417 


87,229 


52,580 

1343 

189 


54,562 


14,385 
24,866 
28,572 


62,818 


1,830 
196 


2,049 


15,80] 
198 
36 


15,580 


14»56 
207 


15 
487 


502 


84 

8,588 

246 


8,918 


85,890 
911 
98 


86,899 


2,108 
217 


2,162     3,335 


371,440  871,167 
35,843|  69,713 
11,490   36,383 


76,809 

9313 

863 


86,988 


83,972 

2,916 

176 


86,068 


20305 
88,699 
38325 


87,439 


62 

545 


607 


107 

5,418 

442 


6,967 


51,191 

1,104 

184 


52,429 


4,068 
424 


4^487 


642,607 
96,066 
87,872 


806,278|467,261 1775,584 


Chmmeree  a»d  Sh^iping.— -The  total  value  of  the 
exports  from  Iriah  ports  to  foreign  countries  was  as 
follows  in  each  of  the  four  years  1860  to  1868 :-- 


Porta 

1800 

U61 

1868 

1865 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Belfast     . 

10,288 

27,094 

4,118 

12,041 

OoA         .       . 

186,698 

181,840 

182,180 

108,103 

DabUn      . 

33,193 

28,188 

48,777 

88,196 

Dnndalk  .       . 

— 

— 

669 

>— 

Gahrav    . 
Limerick. 

77,175 

4,658 

898 

7,687 

8,290 

4,892 

2,961 

10,064 

Londonderry  . 

22362 

6,880 

4,698 

6,448 

Newry     •       • 

— 

— 

— 

Boa         .       . 

64 

_ 

— 

338 

SUbbereen 

_ 

— 

.. 

868 

SUgo        .       . 

_ 

— 

1380 

— 

Traleo 

2,005 

850 

2,000 

— 

Waterford 

8,848 

8377 

5,682 

483 

Wexford  •       • 
Totslof  Ireland 

160 

—■ 

200 

1,866 

278,062 

212,279 

203,008 

185,803 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  Hndnding 
Irish)  and  foreign  vessels  which  clearea  at  Irish 
ports  in  the  year  1863,  is  given  in  the  subjoined 
table :— 


Britldi 

Fbrdgn 

VMMlt 

Tona 

VMMlt 

Tons 

Belfast     .       . 

50 

19,606 

55 

16,771 

Ooleraine . 

— 

— 

1 

304 

Cork        .       . 

59 

18,033 

83 

10,459 

Drogheda 

1 

140 

_ 

Dublin     . 

99 

84,183 

97 

85302 

Dondalk  . 

8 

783 

8 

64^ 

Oalway    . 
Limerick.       . 

11 
36 

3,943 
11,464 

11 
31 

3,837 
7329 

36 

16,493 

11 

5,664 

Newry     .       ■ 

7 

4354 

4 

1368 

Boss 

4 

1,663 

3 

627 

Skibbereen      . 

1 

488 

8 

924 

Sligo        .       . 

16 

4,240 

6 

1,722 

Stiangford       . 

1 

343 

2 

578 

Tralee      . 

2 

1,117 

4 

1,642 

Waterfbid 

12 

4,149 

18 

7,157 

Westport . 
Wexford  .        . 

8 

796 





6 

1,483 

5 

206 

Total  of  Ireland 

837 

128364 

275 

94312 

Canab. — The  Grand  Canal,  commenced  in  1766, 
is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Robertstown,  25  m.  W., 
whence  proceed  two  branches,  that  to  the  right  to 
the  Shannon  harbour,  on  the  Shannon,  near  Ba- 
nagher,  and  thence  on  the  W.  of  the  river  to  Bal- 
liziasloe,  94  m.  from  Dublin,  with  a  branch  of  8^ 
m.  to  Kilbeggan ;  that  to  the  leffc  to  Athy,  65  m. 
from  Dublin,  with  a  branch  of  11  m.  from'Monas- 
tereven  to  Portarlington  and  Mountmellick.  The 
summit  level  is  200  ft  above  the  sea.  The  Barrow 
is  navigable  from  Athy  for  small  craft,  to  the  Scars, 
43  m.,  thence  for  Uuger  vessels  by  Ross  to  Water- 
ford,  80  m. 

The  Royal  Canal,  commenced  in  1789,  extends 
from  Dublin  to  Tarmonbarry  on  the  Shannon,  92 
m.,  with  a  branch  of  5  m.  from  Killashee  to  Long^ 
ford.  Its  greatest  height  above  sea  level  is  807  ft. 
The  Shannon  has  been  rendered  navigable  from 
Limerick  almost  to  its  source,  and  is  traversed  by 
steam-boats  both  for  passengers  and  goods.  The 
Boyne  navigation  from  Drogheda  to  Mavan,  and 
the  Lagan  m>m  Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh,  are  partly 
river  and  partly  still  water.  The  Ulster  Canal 
connects  Loughs  Neagh  and  Erne.  The  Suir  Na- 
vigation Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1887,  for  making  a  ship  canal  to  Carrick-on- 
Suir. 

Raihpe^a, — ^Numerous  railways,  some  of  which 
promise  to  be  of  great  advantage,  have  been  opened 
in  Ireland;  others  are  in  course  of  bein^  con- 
structed, while  many  more  have  been  projected* 
Among  the  leading  lines  may  be  specified  the 
Great  South  Western,  extending  from  Dublin  to 
Cork  and  Limerick,  with  branches  to  Killamey 
and  other  pUces;  the  South  Eastern  to  Water- 
ford  and  Wexford;  the  Great  Western  connect- 
ing Dublin  with  Mullingar,  Athlone,  and  Galwav ; 
the  Northern  line  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  the 
Second  Northern  line,  running  almost  parallel  to 
it,  to  Londonderrv,  by  way  of  Enniskillen.  Dublin 
is  the  centre  of  £ve  lines  of  railway,  Cork  of  four, 
and  Belfast  of  three.  Except  the  north  western 
districts  of  Ireland,  the  country  is  intersected 
throughout  by  a  well-planned  network  of  rail- 
ways. The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows 
the  progress  of  the  Irish  railway  svstem  from 
1864  to  1868,  saving  the  length  of  lines,  the 
total  paid-up  capital,  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers, and  tne  tiafiic  receipts  in  each  of  the  ten 
years  :— 
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Length  of 
Unraojpen 
at  the  End 

Total  Capital 
Paid  up  (Sharct 

Total 
Namb«r  of 

Total  of 

T«»» 

andLoanOat 

Pawngen 
CoDTeyed 

Traffle 

ofMeh 
Year 

the  End  of  each 
Year 

Raceiptt 

Miles 

£ 

£ 

1864 

897 

14,861,122 

6,911.170 

874,477 

1865 

987 

16,208,296 

7,212,286 

999,832 

1856 

1,067 

16,965,692 

7,881,453 

1,117,965 

1867 

1,071 

16,880,670 

8,416,679 

1,145,384 

1858 

1,188 

17,822,864 

8,447,774 

1,175,720 

18J)9 

1,266 

19,133,306 

9,446,233 

1,296,064 

1860 

1,864 

20,599,776 

9,991,118 

1,368,447 

1861 

1,423 

21,894,622 

10,686,735 

1,447,993 

1862 

1,698 

23,324,707 

10,436,873 

1,446,092 

1863 

1,741 

24,741,762 

11,471,064 

1,518,664 

Revenue, — The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  raised  from 
the  same  sources  as  in  England.  But,  owing  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  their  inability  to  consume  taxed 
articles,  the  revenue  of  Ireland  falls  far  short  of 
that  of  Great  Britain.  While  the  proportion  of 
revenue  per  head  of  population  amounted,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  3/.  5«.  lid.  m  1800,  to  4L  14«.  in  1817, 
to  3^  198.  9</.  in  1822,  to  2L  11*.  9d  in  1842,  to 
'2L  18«.  Irf.  in  1862,  and  to  2L  12*.  7d.  in  1863,  it 
was  as  follows  at  the  same  dates  in  Ireland : — 


Omei  R*. 

eeiptaof 
Ordinary 

Proportion  of 

Eetimatcd 

ReTCDue  per 

Yean  ended 

Population 

Revenae 

Bead  of  the 

within  the 

Popalatioa 

Year 

£ 

£    s.   d. 

January  5, 1800 

4,742,431 

8,334,912 

0     14    1 

1817 

6,172,850 

6,456,999 

10        17    8 
0        14  10 

1822 

6,801,827 

5,039,719 

1842 

8,176,124 

4,100,493 

0    10    0 

Maroh  81,1862 

6,789,731 

6,756,180 

13    4 

1863 

5.781,626  . 

6,500,388 

12    6 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  or  of  the  public  revenue, 
a  considerable  sum  is  annually  raised  by  grand 
jury  presentments,  that  is,  by  assessments  on  the 
COS.  made  by  the  grand  juries,  for  constructing  and 
keeping  up  roads,  prisons  and  bridewells,  police 
and  police  establishments,  and  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  sums  raised 
by  presentments  for  various  services  made  by  the 
grand  juries  in  Ireland,  in  each  of  the  years  1861 
and  1862. 


I    1861    I    isn 

New  Beads,  Bridges,  PlpeB,  Gnl-\ 

lets,    Qiiay  Walls,    or   cutting  [ 

down  Bills  or  filling  np  Hollows  [ 

or  Ditches ) 

Repairs  of  Roads,  Bridges,  Pipes, ) 

Gullets,  or  Walls       .        .       .J 
CJourt  or  Seaslons  Houses,  Erec- ) 

tion  or  Repairs  .       .        .        .  f 
Gaols,  Bridewells,  Houses  of  Cor- ) 

rection,  building  or  repairing   .  f 
All  other  Prisons  and  Bridewell) 

Expenses,  including  Salaries    .  [ 
Police,and  Police  Establishments, ) 

and  Payments  to  Witnesses      .  [ 
Sala  ies  of  County  Officers  not ) 

included  in  the  foregoing  .        .  j 
Public  Charities  .... 
Repayment  of  Advances  to  Go- ) 

vernment J 

Miscellaneous       .... 

Gross  Amount  of  Presentments . 
Amount  of  Re-presentments 

Net  Amount  of  Presentments     . 

£ 
88,722 

605,483 

6,109 

6,680 

74,468 

14,469 

103,641 
78,690 

107,242 
84,796 

1,069,250 
14,361 

£ 

84,024 

605,461 

6,652 

4,814 

83,866 

16,667 

103,382 
88,852 

107,898 
88,823 

1,088,829 
18,885 

1,064,8991,069,944 

The  above  sums  are  small,  compared  wi^  what 
is  assessed  for  similar  purposes  in  England. 

Constitution  and  Administration  of  Justice..— The 
constitution  of  Irehind  is  modelled  on  that  of  Eng- 
land; but,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  native 
Irish,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
were  effectually  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
its  benefits,  and  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  state  of 
hekttism.  This  conduct,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was 
little  less  injurious  to  the  conquerors  than  to  the 
conquered.  'As  the  English  would  neither  in 
peace  govern  the  Irish  by  the  law,  nor  could  in 
war  root  them  out  by  the  sword,  thev  needs  became 
micks  in  their  eyes  and  thorns  m  their  sides.' 
But  nations  are  slow  and  reluctant  learners ;  and 
that  selfish,  short-sighted  policy,  whose  effects 
were  thus  forcibly  exposed  by  Sir  John  Davies 
(Discoverie,  p.  120,  ed.  1747)  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  flourished  in  its  full  vigour  down  almost  to  our 
own  times.  The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  Catholics,  so  late  as  1792,  was  the  first  great 
step  in  the  progress  to  a  better  system,  which  was 
happily  consummated  by  the  repeal  of  the  last 
remnant  of  the  penal  code  in  1829.  The  odious 
distinctions  by  which  society  was  formerly  divided 
have  no  longer  any  le^al  or  statutory  foundations. 
Adherence  to  the  rehgion  of  their  ancestors  has 
ceased  to  entail  upon  the  Catholics  a  denial  of 
their  political  franchises;  and  all  classes  now  par- 
ticlpate  equally  in  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
by  the  constitution. 

The  l^slature  consisted,  previously  to  the 
Union,  of  a  chief  governor,  under  the  name  of 
lord  lieutenant,  with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy 
during  absence,  a  house  of  lords,  and  a  house  of 
commons.  Under  Henry  VII.,  the  prostration  of 
the  Irish  parliament  was  effected,  by  transferring 
the  right  to  bold  parliaments,  which  had  been 
vested  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  originate  bills, 
to  the  king  and  the  English  privy  council  The 
first  parliament,  in  which  members  were  returned 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  sat  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  number  of  members 
varied  at  different  times,  but  was  ultimately  fixed 
at  800,  two  for  each  co.,  two  for  Trinity  College, 
and  the  remainder  for  cities  and  bors.,  the  repre- 
sentatives for  the  latter  being,  in  most  instances, 
nominated' by  their  proprietor  or  patron,  Pre- 
\'iously  to  1768,  the  members  held  their  seats  for 
life,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
representatives  even  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
nation,  and  had  but  little  sympathy  witji  popular 
feelings.  At  this  epoch,  however,  parU^ents  were 
made  octennial 

Smce  the  Union,  Ireland  has  been  represented 
in  the  imperial  parliament  by  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers,  elected  for  life  by  the 'whole  body 
of  Irish  peers ;  four  bishops,  who  sit  accoitliug  to 
annual  rotation  of  sees ;  and  from  the  ITnion  till 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  H.  of  C.  by  100  members,  two  for 
each  CO.,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Dublin  and 
Cork,  one  for  Trinity  College,  and  one  each  for 
the  31  bors.  of  Armagh,  Athlone,  Bandon,  Belfast, 
Carlow,  Carrickfei^gus,  Cashel,  Clonmel,  Coleraine, 
Downpatrick,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Dungannon, 
Dungarvan,  Ennis,Enniskillen,Galway,  Kilkenny, 
Kinsale,  Limerick,  Lisbum,  Londonderry,  Mallow, 
New  Ross,  Newry,  Portarlington,  Sligo,  Tralee, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Youghal.  The  Reform 
Act  gave  Ireland  five  addition^  members,  which 
were  assigned  to  Trinity  College,  Belfast,  Galway, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  which  consequently 
have  now  two  members  each.  It  also  vested  the 
electoral  franchise  in  cos.  in  the  same  classes  as 
in  England,  with  the  sulMtitution  of  20Z.  for  bOL, 
and  14  for  20  years,  and  in  cities  and  bors.  in  free- 
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men  resident  within  7  m^  And  102.  freeholders. 
But  these  qualifications  having;  been  found  to  be 
too  high,  were  reduced,  in  18^0,  by  the  13  &  14 
Vict.  cap.  69,  which  has  given  the  franchise  in 
counties  to  the  occupiers  of  land  rated  for  the 
poor-nte  at  the  nett  value  of  12^  a  year,  and  to 
the  possessors  of  estates  in  fee  or  for  life  rated  at 
5L :  it  has,  also,  given  the  franchise  in  towns  to 
all  parties  occupying  lands  or  premises  rated  at  82. 
a  year.  Tlie  electoral  boundaries  of  the  bors.  are 
fixed  by  statute.  The  executive  government  is 
vested  in  the  lord  lieutenant,  or,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  loids  justices,  generally  the  primate,  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  commander  of  the  forces,  and  a  privy 
council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  high  judicial  and  ministerial  func- 
tionaries. The  lord  lieutenant  is  assisted  by  a 
chief  secretary,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  who,  being  in  effect  secretary  for 
Ireland,  is  especially  responsible  for  its  govern- 
ment. The  salary  of  the  lord  lieutenant  is  20,00021 
year,  with  a  liberal  allowances  both  for  residence 
and  household. 

The  judicial  establishment  is  vested,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  lord  chancellor,  removable  at  plea- 
sure, assisted  by  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  and  in 
twdve  judges, 'four  for  each  of  the  courts  of 
queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer. 
Two  of  the  law  judges  go  through  each  of  the 
six  drcuits  into  which  t))e  country  is  distributed, 
twice  a  year,  to  decide  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
The  judges  of  the  courts  of  prerogative  and  admi- 
ralty are  generally  practising  barristers.  A  barris- 
ter also  presides  along  with  the  co.  magistrates  at 
the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  Petty  sessions,  at 
which  at  least  two  magistrates  must  be  present, 
are  held  weekly,  or  once  a  fortnight,  in  every 
district. 

Each  corporate  town  has  a  judge  or  recorder, 
and  local  magistrates,  elected  by  the  corpora- 
tion; and  every  manor  has  its  courts  under  a 
seneschal  or  bailiff  nominated  by  the  proprietor. 
The  lord  chancellor  has  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  co.  magistrates,  for  whose  con- 
duct he  b  responsible.  An  act  passed  in  1840 
(3  4  4  Vict.  cap.  108)  for  remodelhn^  the  munici- 
pal corporations  in  Irish  towns.  It  gives  the  right 
of  voting  at  municipal  elections  to  all  persons  resi- 
dent in  boroughs,  or  within  7  m.  of  their  bounda^ 
ries,  occupying  houses,  shops,  or  other  premises 
within  the  same  of  the  annual  value  of  10/. 

The  conservation  of  the  peace  is  committed,  in 
the  COS.,  to  a  lord  lieutenant,  aided  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  deputy  lord  lieutenants,  all  nominated 
by  the  crown  and  by  the  high  sheriff,  selected,  as 
in  England,  from  lists  prepared  by  the  judges  of 
assize.  Ireland  has  a  well-organised  constabulary 
force,  which  consisted,  according  to  the  census  re- 
tunis  of  18G1,  of  18,864  officers  and  men.  The 
actual  number  of  soldiers  in  Ireland,  at  the  same 
period,  was  returned  at  26,276,  exclusive  of 
militiamen,  to  the  number  of  1,045.  The  military 
department  is  under  the  control  of  the  commander 
of  the  forces.  He  has  under  him  5  general  officers, 
who  respectively  command  one  of  the  5  military' 
districts  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  The 
ordnance,  which  is  a  branch  of  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  its  chief  station  at  the  Pigeon  House 
Fort :  attached  to  it  is  the  staff  of  the  trigonome- 
trical survey  of  Ireland.  There  is  at  Kilmainham 
a  hospital  for  decayed  and  disabled  soldiers,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Chelsea. 

Crime  and  Criminals, — The  subjoined  table  gives 
the  total  number  of  persons,  of  each  sex,  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  Ireland,  for  various  offences, 
and  the  number  con\'icted  and  not  convicted,  in 
the  year  1862 :— 


1  •«"  1 

FemalM 

Total 

COHMITTALS  FOR  BACU 

Class  of  Offences. 

Felony      .... 

1,619 

817 

2,336 

Petty  Larceny . 

1,484 

1,266 

2,740 

Misdemeanants 

7,855 

5,342 

13,197 

Under  Revenne  Laws 

160 

88 

198 

„      Poor  Law  Act 

334 

360 

594 

By  Courta-martlttl,  and  \ 
Deserters      .        .        ) 

410 

— 

410 

Under  Vagrant  Act 

627 

699 

1,826 

Drankarda 

8,080 

8,788 

6,868 

Lunatics,   dangerous     ) 
and  criminal        .       f 

413 

258 

670 

For  further  Examina- ) 
tion  or  Trial         .       j 

Total  Committals      . 

COKVICTED  AT  ASfilZES 

2,690 

1,180 

3,820 

18,671 

18,688 

83,169 

AND  QUABTER  SESSIONS. 

Felons      .... 

1,108 

655 

1,663 

Misdemeanants 

1,107 

198 

1,306 

Criminal  Lunatics  • 

Total 
Summary  Convictiokb. 

18 

4 

17 

2,228 

757 

2,985 

Offenders  under  Larceny ) 

1,484 

1,256 

2,740 

Misdemeancmts 

6,446 

5,047 

11,492 

Dangerous  Lunatics 

399 

254 

658 

Under  llevenue  Laws 

160 

88 

198 

„      Poor  Law  Act 

884 

260 

594 

Courts-martial 

120 



120 

DeaerterB  .... 

290 



230 

Under  Vagrant  Act 

627 

699 

1,826 

Total 
Not  Convicted. 

8,080 
12,939 

8,788 

6,868 

11,342 

24,281 

Felons  acquitted 

246 

161 

407 

„     no  Bill  or  Prose- ) 
cutlon  found     ] 

165 

101 

266 

Misdemeanants  acquitted 

161 

51 

212 

„      no  Bill  or  Prose-  ) 
cution  found     ] 

142 

46 

188 

For  further  Ezamini^on 

2,369 

991 

8,850 

For  Trial. 

Total 

331 

139 

470 

8,404 

1,489 

4,898 

Religious  Establishments, — The  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangement-s  that  prevail  in  Ireland  are  at  once 
anomalous  and  irrational  The  Reformation  never 
made  any  considerable  progress  in  the  country, 
the  new  doctrines  being  only  espoused  bv  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  within  the  pale.  But  after  Protestant- 
ism had  been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  the  English 
people,  and  had  been  made  the  established  religion 
on  this  side  the  water,  it  was  determined  to  esta- 
blish it  as  the  state  religion  in  Ireland.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  the  Catholic  cleigy  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  which  were  bestowed 
upon  divines  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England.  This  change  did  not,  however, 
produce  any  corresponding  change  in  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  people,  who  seemed,  indeed, 
to  become  the  more  attached  to  their  ancient  faith, 
according  as  their  clergy  were  treated  with  harsh- 
ness and  injustice.  In  eveiv  other  country,  the 
established  religion,  if  there  be  one,  is  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people ;  but  in  Ireland  the 
established  religion  is,  and  long  has  been,  that  of 
a  small  minority — and  that  minoritv,  be  it  ob- 
served, consists  pruicipally  of  the  wealthy  and  best 
educated  classes,  who  could,  without  difficultv, 
supply  themselves  with  religious  instruction.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  inconsistent  with  and  subver- 
sive of  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  common 
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sense.  The  grand  object  of  an  establushment,  it 
.is  needless  to  say,  should  be  the  provision  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  oonsolatioh  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community,  and  especially  for  those 
who  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  provide  it  for  them- 
selves. But  in  Ireland  the  reverse  of  all  this 
obtains.  The  established  religion  is  alien  to  and 
repudiated  by  nine-tenths  of  the  pop.,  who  regard 
it  as  erroneous  in  principle,  and  as  a  usurpaUon 
upon  the  rights  ana  property  of  their  deigymen. 
These  feelings  are  natural ;  and  it  is  nugatory  to 
suppose  that  they  should  be  got  rid  of,  so  long 
as  the  existing  arrangements  are  maintained.  A 
Catholic  establishment  in  England  would  not,  in 
fact,  be  more  irrational  and  absurd  than  a  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  Ireland ;  and,  so  long  as 
the  latter  is  perniitted  exclusively  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  support 
of  religion^  so  long  will  it  be  an  object  of  disgust 
and  hostility  to  the  Catholic  people  and  clerey, 
that  is,  to  the  great  majoritv  of  the  nation,  and  be 
productive  of  me  most  mapiacable  animosities. 

Previously  to  1834,  when  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Act,  the  3  4fe  4  Will  4,  c.  37,  was  passed, 
the  country  was  divided  into  4  archbishoprics,  cor- 
responding nearly  with  its  four  civil  provinces,  and 
these  were  farther  subdivided  into  29  bishoprics, 
held  by  18  bbhops.  But  this  hierarchy,  obviously 
dispropoitioned  to  the  wants  of  the  (M>untrv,  was 
restricted  within  more  moderate  dimensions  by  the 
act  referred  to  above.  It  reduced  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Cashel  and  Tuam  to  bishoprics;  and  di- 
vided the  island  into  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  being  the 
head  of  the  one,  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  of 
the  other.  It  also  reduced  the  number  of  bishops 
to  10 ;  and  effected  various  changes  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  different  sees,  to  take  effect  on  the 
demise  of  the  different  incumbents  by  whom  they 
were  then  occupied.  The  revenues  arising  from 
the  cancelled  bishoprics  and  other  sources  were 
vested  in  commissioners,  to  be  applied  to  the  build- 
ing and  repair  of  churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

Under  the  old  airangement,  the  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics,  with  their  revenues,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Ulstbb. 
Armagh   .... 
Meath  and  Glonmacnoise 
Clogher 

Down  and  Connor 

Derry  ....  14,198 

Raphoe         ....  5,787 

EUmore       ....  7,478 

Dromore       ....  4,818 

Dublin  and  Glanddagh  .       .  £9,321 

Kildare        ....  6,462 

Ossory 8,859 

Ferns  and  Leighlin      .       .  6,550 

•    MUNSCKR. 

Cashel  and  Emly     .       .       .  £7,854 

Limerlok,A.rdfert,andAghadoe  5,869 

Waterford  and  Lismore       .  4,828 

Cork  and  Boas      .       .       .  4,846 

Cloyne 6,009 

Eillaloe  and  Kllfenora        .  4,041 

COKNAUOHT. 

Tuam  and  Ardagh  .       .       .  £8,206 

Elphin 7,084 

Clonfert  and  Ellmaodnagh  .  8,621 

Killala  and  Achonry   .       .  4,082 

Total  Income     .      £150,685 

The  revenues  increased  greatly  in  course  of 
time,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  parlia- 
mentary return,  issued  in  the  session  of  1863, 


£17,670 
5,220 
10,871 


which  gives  the  revenues  of  the  various  dioceses 
in  1861,  and  the  number  of  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  1834  and  1864 :— 


Numbo-of  Vcmben 

tlMEaUb- 

*      Qf  the 

lillMd 

EMal>Udi«dCliaz«li 

Cbureh  in 

DioevH 

in 

eaeii  DloofM 
in 

1834     1      1861 

1S6I 

Armagh  and  Clogher  . 

207,871 

150,886 

£ 

82,980 

Dublin  and  Eildare     . 

120,506 

112,766 

55,103 

Meath  .... 

25,626 

16,821 

84,828 

Derry  and  Bapboe 

83,867 

65,608 

56,158 

Down,  Connor,  and) 
Dromore   .       .      J 

186,650 

152,722 

44,785 

Ellmore,  Elphin,  and ) 
Ardagh      .        .      j* 

81,046 

53,165 

47,410 

Tnam,   Tfiilft^t^^   and ) 
Achonry   .       .      ) 

Oflaory,    Ferns,   and) 
L^hlin    .       .      1 

22,765 

17,156 

27,589 

57,424 

85,668 

62,248 

Cashel,  Emily,  Water- ) 
ford,  and  Lismore   J 

19,807 

18,858 

48,098 

Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross 

55,156 

43,228 

65,423 

Eillaloe,    KUfenora, 

Clonfert,  and  KU- 

24,801 

15,906 

28,789 

maodaagh         .      j 

Lfanerlck,     Ardfert, ) 
and  Aghado      .      J 

Total  .       . 

18,651 

15,103 

82,117 

858,160 

691^72 

580,418 

Another  parliamentary  return— ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  6th  May,  1863 — shows 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  in  the 
years  1834  and  1861 ;  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  in  the 
vears  1834  and  1861;  and  the  proportion  of 
iRoman  Catholics  to  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  1834  and  in  1861.  It  appears  from 
this  return  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  was — 

6,436,060 
4,505,265 

The  number  of  members  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  i 


In  1884 
In  1861 


In  1834 
In  1861 


858,160 
691,872 


Consequently,  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  members  of  the  Established  Church  ^ 


In  1834, 100  Roman  Catholics  to  13'25  members  of 

the  Established  Church. 
In  1861, 100  Roman  Catholics  to  15-85  members  of 

the  Estoblished  Church. 

Exclusive  of  deans,  prebendaries,  and  other 
dignitaries,  Ireland  is  divided  into  about  2,400 
parishes,  and  has  about  1,400  beneficed  cleigvmen. 
The  incomes  of  the  prelates  and  other  dignitaries 
are  principally  derived  from  the  rent  of  lands  let 
on  lease,  or  rather  on  leases  renewable  by  fine. 
The  other  clergy  are  partljr  provided  for  by  glebe 
lands,  but  principally  oy  tithes,  and  in  towns  by 
an  assessment  called  minister's  money. 

In  addition  to  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  the 
church  of  England  in  Ireland,  from  its  bemg  the 
church  of  a  mmority,  the  fact  of  its  deriving  the 
lai^t  portion  of  its  income  from  tithes,  tended  ma- 
terially to  increase  the  odium  under  which  it  has 
long  laboured,  lithe  is  everywhere  a  most  vex- 
atious and  impolitic  tax,  but  in  Ireland  it  has 
been  peculiarly  noxious ;  for  there  the  land  being 
mostiy  split  into  small  portions  occupied  by  poor 
Catholic  cottiers,  the  payment  of  tithes  to  Pro- 
testant cleig>'men  is  not  only  ielt  to  be  a  most 
oppressive  burden,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
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looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  imposed  for  the  promo- 
tion and  advantage  of  heresy  and  error.  It  has 
al$o  been  very  muairly  assessed.  By  a  resolution 
of  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  in  1735,  grass  lands  obtained 
an  exemption  from  tithe ;  so  that  while  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  a  pibtato  garden  or  slip  of 
land,  on  which,  perhaps,  a  numerous  family  was 
dependent,  went  to  the  establishment,  the  herds 
of  the  opulent  grazier  contributed  nothing  to  its 
suppcHt.  For  a  lengthened  period,  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  was  made  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, and  theii  collection  has,  in  innumerable 
instances,  been  productive  of  outrage  and  blood- 
shed. At  last,  It  became  next  to  impossible,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  derive  anj  revenue 
from  &is  source ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  atr 
tempted  to  substitute  compositions  or  fixed  pay- 
ments for  tithes  in  the  room  of  tithes  themselves. 
But,  though  productive  of  some  advantage,  this 
measure  was  comparatively  useless,  from  its  leav- 
ing the  composition  to  be  paid  bpr  the  occupier 
and  not  by  the  hindlord.  To  obviate  this  defect, 
an  act  was  passed  in  1838  (1  and  2  Victoria,  cap. 
109)  abolishing  compositions  for  tithes,  and  sub- 
stituting in  their  stead  a  fixed  payment  of  three- 
fourthM  of  their  amount  (401,11^.)  to  be  made  by 
the  landlords  or  others  having  a  perpetual  interest 
in  the  land.  This  act,  by  relieving  the  tithe- 
collector  ftom  the  necessity  of  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  great  bulk  of  the.occupiers,  obviated 
a  prolific  source  of  predial  disturbance.  Still, 
however,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  this 
or  any  other  device  should  ever  reconcile  the 
Irish  people  to  the  appropriation  of  a  large  revenue 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  church  of  a  small 
minority  of  their  number.  The  efifect  of  this 
prepoeteroos  arrangement  is  to  insult  and  alienate 
ihe  bulk  of  the  population,  who  would  be  more  or 
less  than  men  if  it  ceased  to  encounter  their 
rooted  hostility. 

The  R.  Catholic  church  is  governed  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Established  church  was 
previously  to  the  recent  changes,    lliere  are  four 
archbishops,  the  same  in  name  and  provincial 
rank  as  those  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  23 
bishops.    Eight  of  the  bishops — Ardagh,  Clogher, 
Deny,    Down  and  Connor,  Dromore,  Kilmore, 
Heath,  and  Baphoe — ^are  suffragan  to  Armagh. 
Dublin  has  but  three  sulAragans— Kildare  and 
L^hHn  united.  Ferns,    and  Ossory.     Six  are 
snffragen  to  C«shd,  namely  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe 
(usually  called  the  bishop  of  Kerry,  Clovne,  and 
Ro«),  *Coik,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
Usmore.     Tnam  has  four  suffragans — ^Achonxy, 
Clonfert,  Killala,  and  Galway.    The  bishop  of  the 
united  dioceses  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora  is 
alternately  sufiVagan  to  the  archbishops  of  Tuam 
and  Cashel.    The  wardenship  of  Galway,  formerly 
an    exempt   jurisdiction,    subiect   only   to  the 
triennial  visitation  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam, 
has  been  lately  erected  into  a  bishopnc,  under  its 
foiroerarchiepiscopal  jurisdiction.    On  the  death 
of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect  a  yicar- 
capitular,  who     exercises    spiritual  jurisdiction 
during  the  vacancy.    They  also  nominate  one  of 
their  own  body,  or  sometimes  a  stranger,  as  suc- 
cessor to   the  vacancy,  in   whose  favour  they 
postulate  or  petition  the  pope,    llie  bishops  of 
the  province  aJso  present  the  names  of  two  or 
three  eligible  persons  to  the   pope.    The  new 
btsbop  Ls  generally  chosen  from  among  this  latter 
number :  bat  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with 
the  cardinals,  who  constitute  the  con^rregation  efe 
pnpaganddjide.    Their  nomination  is  submitted 
to  the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  usually  confirmed. 
In  csMs  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  nomi- 
nates a  coadjutor,  to  discharge  the  episcopal  duties 
VoulII. 


in  his  stead ;  and  his  recommendation  is  almost 
invariably  attended  to.  The  emoluments  of  a 
bishop  arise  from  his  parish,  which  is  generally 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  firom  licenses  of  marriage, 
and  from  the  cathedraticum.  The  last  is  an 
annual  sum,  varying  from  2^  to  10/.,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  parish,  paid  by  the  incumbent 
in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  episcopal  digpitv. 
The  parochial  clergy  are  nominated  exclusively 
by  the  bishop.  The  incomes  of  all  descriptions 
of  the  R.  Catholic  dergy  of  Ireland  arise  ^rtly 
from  fees  on  the  celebration  of  births,  marnages, 
and  masses;  and  partly,  and  principally,  from 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues,  and  other  voluntary 
offering  All  places  of  worship  are  built  by 
subscription.  There  are  numerous  monasteries 
and  convents. 

Exclusive  of  the  ii^ustice  inflicted  on  the  R. 
Catholics  of  Ireland  by  the  seizure  of  the  funds 
belonging  to  their  church,  and  their  appropriation 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England,  tney  laboured  for  a  lengthened  period 
imder  the  most  degrading  disabilities.  The  treaty 
of  Limerick,  in  1691,  between  the  generals  of 
William  III.  and  those  of  James  II.,  guaranteed 
to  the  Irish  B.  Catholics  the  same  religious  privi- 
1^^  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  But  this  treaty  was  most  shamefully 
broken ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  Anne,  George 
I.,  and  George  II.,  a  series  of  acts  were  passed, 
constituting  what  has  been  called  the  Catholic 
penal  code,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  R.  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  It 
is  unnecessar}"-  to  recapitulate  the  provisions  of 
these  statutes.  Their  spirit  was  succinctly  and 
truly  described  by  Mr,  Burke : — '  The  laws  made 
in  this  kingdom  (Ireland)  against  Papists  were  as 
bloody  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  enacted  by 
the  popish  princes  and  states;  and  when  these 
laws  were  not  bloody  they  were  worse :  they  were 
slow,  cruel,  outrageous  in  their  nature,  and  kept 
men  idive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons  every 
one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity.* 
(Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishc.) 

It  is  well  known  that  this  atrocious  code  en- 
tirely failed  of  its  object,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  exterminated,  the  R.  Catholic  religion 
gained  new  strength  and  vigour  from  the  persecu^ 
tion  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

'  Per  damua,  per  coBdes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opee  anlmumque  ferro.* 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  leading  statesmen  of  England  became  alive 
to  tile  impolicy  and  mischievous  operation  of 
parts,  at  least,  of  the  penal  code ;  and  its  more 
offensive  provisions  were  gradually  repealed.  In 
1793,  the  elective  franch^e  was  conceded  to  the 
R.  Catholics ;  but  they  continued,  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Privilege  of  having  seats  in  the  legislature,  of 
eing  members  of  corporations,  and  of  holding 
numerous  public  ofiSces  of  trust  and  emolument. 
At  length,  in  1829,  the  R.  Catholics  were  fully 
emancipated  from  all  civil  disabilities  on  account 
of  religion,  and  were  placed,  as  respects  their 
political  rights  and  franchises,  nearly  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestants. 

That  this  measure  was  a  great  boon  to  Ireland 
is  most  true ;  but  though  it  allayed,  it  was  not 
enough  to  extinguish,  religious  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities. Justice,  and  the  most  obvious  dictates 
of  policy,  require,  as  already  stated,  either  that 
the  R.  Cath.  should  be  made  the  established 
religion  of  Ireland,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  R. 
Cath.  clergy  should  participate,  proportionally  to 
the  numt^r  of  their  flocks,  in  the  emoluments 
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now  exclusively  engpowed  by  the  dergy  of  the 
church  of  England.  It  is  a  contradiction  and  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  great  and  decifliye 
majority  should  exet  quietly  submit  to  be  de- 
prived of  privileges  possessed  by  a  minority.  This, 
however,  is  the  state  of  thiup  in  Ireland ;  and, 
till  it  be  radically  and  completely  changed,  the 
country  will  do  doubt  continue,  as  heretofore, 
to  be  disgraced  and  distracted  by  religious  dis- 
sensions. 

The  Protestant  dissenters  are  found  chiefly  in 
Ulster.  They  are  classed  in  congregations,  an 
indefinite  number  of  which  forms  a  presbytery, 
and  delegates,  partly  ministers  and  partly  lay 
elders,  form  the  general  synod,  which  regulates 
the  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  body,  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  moderator  chosen  annually. 
The  synod  of  Ulster  is  coexistent  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline in  Ireland.  The  Southern  Assodation,  or 
Presbyterian  synod  of  Munster,  was  formed  about 
1660 :  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  separated  from 
the  svnod  of  Ulster  in  1727,  and  the  Remonstrant 
synod  in  1829. 

The  Methodists  are  divided  into  two  societies — 
the  Wesleyan  and  the  Primitive  Wesleyan.  The 
Independents,  or  Cong^regational  Union,  form  a 
separate  body  from  Presbyterians  or  Methodists. 
The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  most  nu- 
merous in  Dublin,  Cork,  Queen's  Co.,  and  Annagh, 
but  they  numbered  altogether  only  1,848  at  the 
census  of  1861.  The  United  Brethren,  or  Monir- 
vians,  have  establishments  in  Dublin  and  Antrim. 

The  numbers  attached  to  the  three  principal 
religious  bodies  in  Ireland  are  given  in  the  sub- 
joined table,  which  shows  by  provinces,  counties, 
cities  and  corporate  towns,  the  religions  profes- 
flions  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
April,  1861. 


Ptotidcm.  CovnliM| 

lithcd 

Pmb7« 

Hamm 

Total 

Cltlfl^aDdTowiu 

Cbnreh 

tnitau 

CfttboUca 

LEIKmiiR: 

Carlow  Comity . 

6.229 

106 

60,539 

57,187 

Drogheda  Town 

1,031 

207 

13.342 

14,740 

Dublin  aty      . 

49,2ftl 

4,875 

196.549 

254,808 

Dublin  Suburbs 

17,668 

1,724 

29,689 

50,485 

Dublin  Ck)unty  (ex- 

' 

clusive  of  Baburbs 

of  aty  . 

18.914 

986 

88,556 

104.959 

Kildare  County 

10,489 

876 

79,121 

90,946 

Kilkenny  City  . 

1,242 

97 

12,769 

14.174 

Kilkenny  County      . 

4,760 

127 

105,866 

110,841 

King-f           „    .       . 

9,109 

827 

79,955 

90,048 

Longford      „   . 

6,196 

560 

64,801 

71,694 

Louth           „   . 

5,203 

987 

69.678 

75,978 

Meath           „    .        . 

6,492 

428 

103,327 

110,873 

Queen's         „   . 

9,688 

240 

80,025 

90,650 

Westmeath  „  . 

6.336 

843 

83,749 

90,879 

Wexford       „   . 

12,7.'»9 

287 

180,108 

148,954 

Wicklow       „   . 
Total  of  Leinster 

16,285 

285 

70,044 

86,479 

180,587 

12,855 

1.252,5581.457,685 

Munotkr: 

Clare  County     . 

8,823 

228 

162,612 

166,805 

Jork  City  .       .       . 

10,632 

881 

67,148 

80,121 

Cork  Co.,  Bast  Riding 

18,279 

899 

264,754 

286,896 

Cork  Co.,We«t  Riding 

14,543 

219 

162,140 

178,301 

Kerry  „     .        .        . 

6,200 

243 

195,169 

201,800 

Limerick  City   . 

4,238 

418 

89,124 

44,476 

Limerick  County 

6.648 

148 

166,604 

172,801 

Tlpperary  Co.,  North 

Riding   . 

7,859 

194 

101,171 

109,220 

Tlpperary  Co..  South 

Biding   .        .       . 

5,441 

804 

188,710 

189,886 

Waterford  City . 

1,989 

234 

20,429 

23,293 

WaterfoPd  County    . 
Total  of  Hunster 

8,208 

245 

107,226 

110,959 

80,860 

4,0181,420,076  1,518.568 

ProvtfMM.  CoantiM, 

CitlM,  Mid  Towu 

Eiub. 
ibh«d 

Cbnreh 

tciUn:* 

RoDum 
CMboUcf 

Total 

Ulbtbb: 

Antrim  County 

45,275131,687 

61.869 

247,564 

Annagh       .,    . 

58,785,  80.746 

92,760 

190,086 

Belfast  Town    . 

80,080  42.604 

41,406 

121,602 

Carrickfergus,  Co.  of 

Town     . 

1,821 

5.582 

1,046 

9,422 

Cavan           County . 

28,017 

5,862 

128,942 

158.906 

Donegal           „ 

29,948   26,215 

178,182 

287.895 

Down               „       . 

60,657  183,421 

97.240 

299,802 

Fermanagh      „ 

40.608     1,909 

59.761 

105.768 

Londonderry   „ 

81,218   64.602 

88.402 

184.209 

Monaghan       „ 

17,721    15,149 

92.799 

126,482 

Tyrone            „ 

Total  of  Ulster 

CONNACOHT  : 

52,240  46,568 

184,716 

236,500 

391,815508.885 

966,618 

1,914.286 

GalwayTown  . 

887 

189 

16.621 

16,967 

Oalway       County  . 

7,865        892 

246.880 

954.51 1 

Leitrim            ..       . 

9.4881       888 

94.006 

104,744 

Mayo 

6.739!       961 

246,583 

254,796 

5,728',        277 

151,047 

157.272 

SUgo                 „        . 
Total  of  Gonnaught 
Persons  at   Sea   on 

10,438|        981 

112,486 

124,845 

40,595 

8,088 

866,028 

918.185 

Census  Night 

— 

— 

— 

4(tt 

Total oflndand   . 

698.867  628,291 

4,505.265  5.798.967 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  -were,  at  the  oensas  of 
1861,  out  of  every  hundred  persons,  12  belonginfr 
to  the  EsUblished  church.  10  Presbyterians,  77 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  per  cent  Protestant  and 
other  dissenters. 

Education, — The  principle  of  educating  the 
grest  body  of  the  people  was  fully  recognised  at  the 
Reformation.  An  act  of  28  Henry  YIII.  bound 
every  beneficed  cleigyman  by  oath,  on  his  incum- 
bency, to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  school  in 
his  parish.  A  subsequent  act  of  Elizabeth  re- 
quired the  -bishop  and  beneficed  clergy  of  every 
diocese  to  maintain  a  grammar-schooL  Bnt  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  oath  and  the  act  were 
alike  disregarded;  and  the  few  schools  that  were 
oxganised  were  founded  on  sectarian  principlea, 
beiii^  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
dommant  sect.  In  1783,  a  society  was  established 
by  charter,  for  founding  schools  at  the  public 
expense,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  should 
be  taught  the  elements  of  literature,  and  instructed 
in  usdbl  works.  Bnt  though  the  avowed,  thia 
was  not  the  real  object  of  this  society,  which  ex- 
erted itself  to  undermine  the  Catholic  religion  by 
educating  Catholic  children  in  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  But  this  attempt  at  proaely- 
tism  was  soon  discovered ;  and  the  schools  were 
deserted  by  all  but  Protestants.  In  1815,  a 
societv  in  Dublin,  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  re- 
ceived a  large  parliamentary  grant  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  on  the  principles  of  the  estab- 
lished church ;  and,  in  1819,  a  society  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  but  professing  to  avoid 
any  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  pupils,  received  a  much  larger  annual  grant. 
The  latter  of  these  associations  was  called  the 
Kildare  Street  Society^  from  the  place  of  its 
meetings. 

These  societies  failed,  however,  in  producing  a 
general  effect.  The  grants  of  public  money,  by 
which  the  chartered  schools  were  chiefly  main- 
tained, were  -withdrawn,  from  a  conviction  of  their 
inefiicacy,  and  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
their  management.  The  grants  to  the  society  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  and  the  Kildare  Street 
Society,  were  also  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of 
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tbdr  mmt  of  sncoees,  and  of  their  real  or  suppoeed 
interference  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  pupiLi. 
In  188d,  the  public  money  hitherto  parcelled  oat 
among  these  associations  was  vested  in  the  lord 
lieutenant,  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  children  of  every  religious  de- 
nomination under  the  superintendence  of  commis- 
aionen  forming  a  board  of  National  Education. 
Education  in  the  national  schools  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  common  and  most  useful  branches  of 
secular  knowledge,  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  pupils  being,  in  every  case,  left  to  the  care  of 
their  parents  and  the  cleigy  of  the  denominations 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  total  number  of  national  schools  in  Ireland, 
on  the  31st  of  December  of  each  year,  was  5,632 
in  1860 ;  5,830  in  1861 ;  and  6,010  in  1862.  The 
average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance 
was  262,828  in  the  vear  1860;  284,726  in  1861; 
and  284,912  in  1862.* 

The  subjoined  tables  show  the.  sums  received 
and  expended  for  the  i>urpo6e  of  National  Primaxy 
Education  in  Ireland  in  each  of  the  years,  ended 
8l8t  Dec.  1860, 1861,  and  1862 :— 


BMdpU 

I860 

1861 

1863 

Balance  from  prevloos 
Yemr     ... 

Grants  from  the  Trea- 
sozy  (on  aooonnt  of  ■ 
Votes)  .       .       . 
For  Books  and  Beqnisites 
■old  to  the  Kationid 
Schools    at    reduced 
prioeB    .       .       .       j 

For  Sato  of  Fann  and 

School  Fees      . 
Total      . 

£ 

15^41 

284,468 

8,906 

5,626 

2,481 
4,276 

£ 

44,954 

286,722 

10,367 

5,887 

2,930 

1,700 

III  %  Ih 

821,597 

352,510 

834,897 

S>|«idlt«n 

I860 

1861 

1869 

1  Salaries,  Gratnities.  and) 
General  Expenditure  f 
for  Schools   .       .       j 

Inspection 

Printing,  Binding,  and^ 

Pnichace  of  Books  and  ( 

1     for  other  School  Be-  ( 

qnJsites                       J 

Central  Ofladal  Bsta-) 
bliahment             .       J 

Buildings 

MisoeUaneouB  . 

Total      .       .       . 

£ 
207,184 
21,774 

17,288 

14,888 
16,068 

£ 

227,695 

21,166 

86,986 

14,725 
6a26 

£ 

245,289 
21,446 

25,714 

15,004 

2,600 
2,436 

276,642 

806,648 

812,889 

The  conunissioners  comprise  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries,  both  of  the  Frotestant  and  B.  Cath. 
churches,  and  some  distinguished  Protestant  and 
Catholic  laymen.  The]^  seem  to  dischaige  their 
important  functions  with  great  diligence  and 
impartiality.  The  schools  they  assist  in  estab- 
lishing appear  to  be  making  the  most  satisfactory 
progress;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of 
great  public  benefit. 

Of  the  children  educated,  fnlly^  one-ceventh  are 
Protestants,  which  seems  a  fair  proportion,  as 
the  Protestant  poor  certainly  do  not  exceed  one- 
leventh  -past  of  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

There  are  several  collegiate  institutions  for  in- 
itmction  in  the  higher  departments  of  science 
and  literature.  Among  them  are  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  only  onivcisitv  entitled  to  confer  de- 
grees in  all  the  faculties,  the  R.  Catholic  College 


at  Maynooth,  the  Academical  Institution  in  Bel- 
fast, and  others.  Some  details  relating  to  each  of 
these  are  given  in  the  accounts  of  their  respective 
localities.    (See  Dublin,  Maynooth,  Belfast.) 

More  recently,  however,  or  in  1845,  an  act  was 
passed  (8  4  9  Vict,  c  66)  for  founding  new  col- 
leges in  Ireland  with  liberal  endowments,  on  an 
enlar;^  and  comprehensive  plan.  In  pursuance 
of  this  act,  colleges,  denominated  the  *  Queen's' 
have  been  opened  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway. 
The  professors  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  regard  being  solely  had  to  their  moral,  lite- 
rary, and  scientific  chuacter,  without  inquiring 
or  caring  whether  they  were  R,  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants. Beligious  mstruction  is  given  in  the 
class-rooms  of  the  colleges,  but  attendance  at  such 
times  is  quite  voluntaiy  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents ^  and  no  r^igious  test,  qualification,  or  de- 
claration is  required  to  enable  any  one  to  enter 
the  coU^e,  or  to  contend  for  its  honours  and 
prizes.  These  institutions  were  intended  by  the 
late  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  by  whom  they  were  founded, 
to  furnish  the  best  classical,  literarv,  and  scientific 
education  to  all  ranks  and  orders  ot  Her  Majesty's 
subiects ;  and  they  appear  eminently  well  fitted  to 
realise  these  objects. 

Poor. — Notwithstanding  the  great  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country,  it  has  been  overspread 
with  a  population,  in  such  depressed  circumstances 
as  to  be  involved  in  the  extreme  of  destitution  on 
any  failure  of  the  crops ;  and  there  is  also,  at  all 
times,  much  suffering  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people.  Down  to  a  recent  period  there  was  no 
efficient  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who, 
in  consequence,  had  to  depend  wholly  on  private 
benevolence.  Mendicity  was  practised  to  an  extrsr- 
ordinarv  extent,  and  strangers  in  Ireland  were 
shocked  by  the  swarms  and  disgusted  by  the  im- 
portunity of  beggars  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  m 
the  most  abject  state  of  poverty,  that  infested  the 
roads  and  pubHc  places.  Such  a  state  of  thinpi 
was  a  di^race  to  a  country  pretending  to  be  civil- 
ised. But  discreditable  as  it  was,  it  could  not  be 
materially  improved  without  instituting  a  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  which 
was  long  successfully  resisted,  through  the  pre- 
valence of  unfounded  theories  with  respect  to  its 
operation  in  this  country.  At  length,  however, 
sounder  opinions  gained  an  ascendancy;  and  par- 
liament became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  to 
make  more  effectual  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  This  was  done  by  an  act  passed  m  1838, 
which  introduced  the  principle  of  compulsory  as- 
sessment for  the  poor  into  Ireland ;  and  which, 
while  it  served  to  protect  the  population  from  fall- 
ing a  sacrifice  to  the  extremity  of  want,  was  a  new 
and  powerful  motive  to  the*  landlords  to  oppose 
the  splitting  of  farms,  and  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest than  they  previously  did  in  the  condition 
of  the  cottiers  and  others  inhabiting  their  estates. 
In  both  these  respects,  the  compulsory  assessment 
has  been  eminently  useful  The  system  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  poor  law  commissioners 
for  England,  and  is  extended  over  the  whole 
country. 

The  poor  law  came  into  operation  in  1889,  but 
none  of  the  workhouses  were  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  paupers  till  1840.  Since  2dth  March, 
1846,  all  the  workhouses  in  Ireland  have  been 
open,  and  a  rate  has  been  made  in  every  union. 
The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  the  total 
amount  received  from  poor  rates,  and  other  re- 
ceipts in  aid  of  poor  rates,  as  well  as  the  total  ex- 
pended in  each  of  the  fifteen  years-lending  Lady 
day— 1850-64  :— 
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TMn 

Espnid«i  tn  the 
R«il^  and 

lS?X 

Poor  Ratflt  wd 

otiMr  K«eeli>U 

in  aid 

tliePoor 

£ 

£ 

I860 

2.084,290 

1,827,212 

1861 

1,186,786 

1.298,039 

1852 

1,242,446 

1,175,008 

1868 

1.183,009 

1,070,499 

1864 

1,052.260 

990,034 

1866 

898,674 

861,876 

1866 

798.980 

734,6'8 

1867 

660,071 

619,514 

1868 

646,469 

670,872 

1869 

686,906 

624,764 

1860 

608,948 

680,626 

1881 

673,290 

696,192 

1862 

667,746 

652,246 

1868 

721,908 

701,081 

1864 

745.636 

782,969 

The  amount  expended  inclndee  expenses  under  the 
Burial  Grounds  Acts  and  Registration  of  Births.  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  Acta. 

The  subjoined  tAblc  gives  the  number  of  paupers 
in  receipt  of  relief  in  unions  in  Ireland  at  the  close 
of  the  first  week  of  January  in  each  year : — 


Indoor 

Outdoor 

T«*« 

Paapen 

Pa«pm 

Total 

1850 

208.820 

114,660 

807.970 

1851 

206,468 

2,719 

209,187 

1852 

168,248 

8,170 

171,418 

1863 

138,764 

8,068 

141,822 

1854 

104,604 

2,198 

106,802 

1856 

86.296 

1,523 

86,819 

1856 

72.247 

886 

73,083 

1857 

66,188 

911 

66,094 

1868 

49,808 

1.274 

60,582 

1859 

48,599 

1,267 

44.866 

1860 

48.218 

1,711 

44,929 

1861 

47,362 

8,881 

60,683 

1862 

66,168 

4,878 

69,541 

1863 

60,038 

5,800 

65,847 

1864 

69,867 

7,763 

68,136 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  steady  and  most 
hopeful  decrease  of  pauperism  in  Ireland. 

ntxceSj  Character  J  ana  Condition  of  the  People, — 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  of  whom  history 
lias  preserved  any  account,  belonged  to  the  great 
Celtic  famUy.  Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been 
expended  on  the  question  whence  Ireland  derived 
her  earliest  colonists ;  and  the  claims  of  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Scythia,  and  even  Troy,  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  mother  country  of  tlie  Irish, 
have  all  been  supported  with  some  learning  and 
much  confidence.  It  may  be  enough  to  observe 
that,  owing  to  greater  proximity  to  the  Continent, 
it  is  most  probable  that  Britain  was  peopled  before 
Ireland;  and  the  latter  being  nearer  to  Britain 
than  to  the  Continent,  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
roost  probable  that  she  was  either  wholly  peopled 
from  Britain,  or  principally  from  her,  but  partly 
also  from  Gaul. 

Though  there  be  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Ireland  was  visited  at  an 
early  period  by  Phoenician,  or  rather  Carthaginian 
ships ;  but,  in  tibose  days,  this  must  have  been  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage ;  and  there  are  no  grounds 
for  thinking  that  it  was  of  common  occurrence,  or 
that  the  Phoenicians  ever  made  any  settlement  in 
the  country. 

The  Irish  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Gaelic 
division  of  the  Celtic  family;  having,  as  b  sup- 
posed, emigrated  from  Britain  when  the  latter  was 
invaded  and  settled  by  the  Cimbri  or  Northern 
Celts.  About  the  period  when  the  Romans  with- 
drew from  Britain,  a  tribe  called  the  Scoti  began 
to  acquire  a  preponderating  influence  in  Ireland, 


which,  from  the  5th  to  about  the  lltb  centurr 
was  thence  called  Scotia.  But  about  the  latter 
period  this  tribe,  having  efiectcd  a  settlement  on 
the  W.  coast  of  N.  Britain,  its  name  was  trans^ 
ferred  to  that  country,  which  still  retains  it,  and 
Ireland  again  recovered  its  old  name  of  Hibemia, 
leme,  or  Ireland.  The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  obscuritv  hangs 
over  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Scoti  in  Ireland.  Colonists  from 
Belgium  are  known  to  have  settled  in  it,  and  some 
suppose  that  they  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
Scoti ;  but  this  is  disputed  by  others,  who  contend 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Scoti  in  Ireland  is  com- 
paratively recent ;  and  that  they  were  of  Scandi- 
navian origin. 

But  though  these  Belgian  or  Scandinavian  im- 
migrants succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ascendancy  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  they  were  not  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  make  any  considerable  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, character,  or  institutions  of  its  Celtic  inha- 
bitants. '  The  conquering  tribes  themselves,  one 
after  another,  became  mingled  with  the  general 
mass,  leaving  only  in  those  few  Teutonic  words, 
which  are  found  mixed  up  with  the  native  Celtic, 
anv  vestige  of  their  once  separate  existence.' 
(Moore's  Ireland,  i.  98.) 

The  number  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland  was 
long  Inconsiderable.  Till  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L.  they  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  E.  and  SE.  counties,  where, 
though  they  had  partially  changed  the  language, 
they  had  dfected  comparatively  little  cliange  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  pop. 
of  Connaught,  and  generally  of  all  the  western 
and  of  a  buge  portion  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
island,  may,  even  at  this  day,  be  considered  as  of 
nearly  pure  Celtic  origin;  and  in  several  of  the 
remoter  districts  Celtic  is  even  now  the  ordinarj'- 
language  of  the  common  people.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  that  may  easily  be  traced  in 
different  parts,  from  the  intermixture  of  English 
and  Scotch  blood,  the  entire  pop.  has  a  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character,  that  is  not  to  oe  mis- 
taken. It  may,  in  general,  be  said  of  the  Irish, 
that  they  are  ardent  in  their  affections,  credulouH, 
vain,  fond  to  excess  of  flattery,  irascible,  easily 
influenced  by  sudden  impulses,  uncertain,  and 
usually  in  extremes.  Hence  the  facility  with 
which  they  have  been  duped  by  the  merest  im- 
postors ;  and  their  proneness  to  believe  every  false- 
hood, how  gross  soever,  that  flatters  their  preju- 
dices. They  are  in  general  destitute  not  merely 
of  the  foresight  and  prudence,  but  also  of  the  reso- 
lution and  steady  perseverance  of  the  English  and 
Scotch ;  and  though  their  bravery  is  unquestion- 
able, and  they  will  undertake  anything,  they  are 
verv  apt,  if  they  do  not  succeed  at  the  first  onset, 
to  become  dispirited,  and  to  despond.  They  are 
eminently  witt^,  hospitable,  and  social,  though 
often  parsimonious.  Prodigalit^r  is  one  of  their 
distinguishing  traits;  as  is  their  light-hearted, 
contented  disposition;  but  this  frequently  degene- 
rates into  thoughtlessness ;  and,  how  advantageous 
soever  in  some  respects,  by  disposing  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  existing  circumstances,  it  tends  to 
hinder  their  making  any  persevering  and  well- 
concerted  efforts  for  their  improvement 

Dr.  Crumpe,  an  intelligent  physician  of  Lime- 
rick, who  received  a  prize  from  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  the  best  essay  on  the  employment 
of  the  people,  has  the  following  statements  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  lower  Irish: — 
'  Two  leading  and  naturally  allied  features  in  the 
character  of  the  lower  Irish  are  idleness  and  in- 
quii>itivenes9,  especially  when  hired  and  emplo3'ed 
tu  |)crform  the  work  of  others.    The  moment  an 
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orcrseer  quite  them,  the^  inevitably  drop  their 
^ork,  take  snuff,  and  fall  into  chat  an  to  the  news 
of  the  day;  no  tnrreller  can  pass  them  without  di- 
reiting  their  attention  from  the  business  in  hand, 
and  giving  rise  to  numerous  surmises  as  to  his 
person,  errand,  and  destination.  The  most  trivial 
occurrence,  especially  in  the  sporting  line,  will 
hurry  them,  unless  restrained,  from  their  occupa- 
tions. £ven  the  sedentary  manufacturer  will,  on 
such  occasions,  quit  his  employment.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  a  weaver  in  the  N.  start 
fnmi  his  loom  on  hearing  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
pursue  them  through  a  long  and  fatiguing  chase. 
A  tendency  to  pilfering  and  theft  is  very  predomi- 
nant among  them,  and  connected  with  this  vice  is 
the  prevalence  of  low  cunning  and  lying ;  and,  as 
their  accompaniment,  mav  be  mentioned  a  fawn- 
ing flattery.  The  blunt  honesty,  the  bold  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  yeoman,  are  wanting; 
and  in  their  stead  too  generally  substituted  the 
pet^  dishonesty  of  the  vassal,  the  servility  and 
artince  of  the  slave.  Drunkenness  is  an  evil  of 
<M>nsiderable  ma^itude  in  the  catalogue  of  na- 
tional vices.  It  IS  one  to  which  the  Tower  Irish 
are  peculiarly  addicted,  and  that  from  which  the 
most  serious  obstructions  arise  to  their  industry 
and  employment  That  vile  beverage,  whisky, 
so  cheaply  purchased,  and  so  generally  diffused, 
affords  them  an  easy  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
destructive  pas^on.  As  one  consequence  of  the 
general  prevalence  of  ebriety,  the  lower  Irish  are 
remarkably  riotous.  I  do  not  here  so  much  allude 
to  \Vhitelx>yism,  and  other  public  disturbances, 
"which  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  other  causes,  as 
to  their  quarrels  among  tliemselves.  Their  fairs 
arc  frequently  the  scenes  of  confusion,  riot,  disturb- 
ance, and  bloodshed.  Combinations,  too,  risings, 
and  outrage  among  tradesmen,  are  far  from  un- 
usual, and  on  pretexts  that  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  Irish  are  also,  to  a  remarkable  de^ee^  law^ 
le^ly  inclined.  It  is  well  known  that,  mstead  of 
being  anxious  to  apprehend  offenders,  or  to  assist 
the  execution  of  the  law,  they  are,  in  general, 
ready  to  give  the  former  ever}'  assistance  to  escape ; 
and  to  resist  the  latter,  unless  awed  by  a  superior 
force.'    (Essay,  pp.  170-175.) 

This,  though  not  a  very  flattering,  seems  a  per- 
fectly fair  statement.  But  some,  at  least,  of 
the  defects  of  national  character,  specified  by  Dr. 
Crumpe,  originate  in  circumstances  that  either 
have  been,  or  admit  of  being,  obviated.  Drunken- 
ness is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  expunged  from 
the  list  of  Irish  vices ;  and  with  it  will  disappear  the 
riots  and  disturbances  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
idleness  of  the  Irish,  though  in  part  constitutional, 
is  in  part,  also,  a  consequence  of  the  minute  divi- 
sion of  the  land,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  its 
occupiers  finding  any  regular  or  continuous  em- 
ployment. Their  proneness  to  combination  and 
outrage,  their  readiness  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
law,  and  to  assist  the  escape  of  malefactors,  were 
formerly  promoted,  if  not  occasioned,  by  oppression 
and  misgovemment,  and  now  they  are  the  results 
of  their  desperate  efforts  to  keep  possession  of  their 
patches  of  land.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
jieriod  the  native  Irish  had  not,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  have,  any  confidence  in  the  law.  They 
Here,  in  fact,  a  proscribed  and  enslaved  race,  among 
whom  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  look  for 
'blunt  honesty'  and  *bold  independence.'  And 
notwithstanding  the  *  oppression  and  extortion'  to 
which  the  Irish  were  formerly  subject  have  disap- 
peared, their  effects  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  long 
visible,  and  with  the  defects  inherent  in  their 
character  will  make  their  regeneration  a  work  of 
extreme  difficulty.  Agitation  is  still  rife  in  the 
kndi    The  peasantxy  are  taught  to  ascribe  all  the 


Ills  with  which  they  may  be  visited  to  misgovem- 
ment, or  to  their  connection  with  England.  No- 
thing is  ever  set  down  to  account  o?  their  own 
improvidence,  or  want  of  industry.  On  great 
emergencies,  such  as  a  scarcity  of  food,  or  of  em- 
ployment, the^  become  quite'  paralyseid ;  and  in- 
stead of  exerting  their  energies,  sink  into  despair,^ 
or,  at  best,  abuse  the  government  which  leeds' 
them.  These  evils  can  only  be  modified  by  slow 
degrees ;  b}*  government  pursuing  a  consisteut  and 
impartial  couiBe;  placing  the  Catholics  on  a  level 
with  the  Protestdnts,  in  respect  of  religious  en- 
dowments as  well  as  of  civil  rights;  diffusing 
sound  instruction;  discouraging  agitation;  en- 
forcing, at  all  hazaitis,  the  empire  of  the  law ;  and 
adopting  every  practicable  method  for  preventing 
the  further  splitting  of  the  land,  and  for  promoting 
its  consolidation  into  larger  farms. 

Wages  in  Ireland  vary  from  about  Is.  to  about 
6d.  a  day;  but  at  neither  rate  is'  employment  con« 
stant,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  half  the  labourers 
are  all  but  unoccupied  for  nearly  half  the  year. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  their  food  and  clothes  must,  speaking  gene- 
rally, be  of  the  most  inferior  description.  In  these 
respectsy  however,  there  are  some  material  differ- 
ences ;  and  in  the  NE.  and  eastern  counties,  but 
especially  the  first,  the  condition  of  thejpeasantry 
is  much  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the  SW.  and  W. 

In  the  north  eastern  counties  they  are  better 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  in  the  others }  the 
wages  of  labour  are  higher,  being,  at  an  average, 
about  Is.  per  day ;  and  their  food  consLsts  chiefly 
of  meal,  potatoes,  and  mUk.  The  inhabitants 
here  are  a  nrugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race ; 
inhabiting  a  district  for  the  most  part  inferior,  in 
natural  fertility,  to  the  S.  portion  of  Ireland,  but 
cultivating  it  better,  and  paying  higher  rents  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  southern  districts  there  is  a  population 
whose  condition  is,  in  every  respect,  imerior  to 
that  of  the  northern.  Their  habitations  are  worse ; 
their  food  inferior,  consisting  at  best  of  potatoes 
and  milk,  without  meal  9  the  wages  of  laoour  are 
found  reduced  from  1«.  to  8^.  per  day ;  yet  the 
peasantry  are  a  robust,  active,  and  athletic  race, 
capable  of  great  exertion,  often  exposed  to  great 
pnvations,  ignorant;  but  ea^er  for  instruction,  and 
readily  trained,  under  judicious  management,  to 
habits  of  order  and  steady  industry. 

The  population  of  the  midland  and  eastern  dis^ 
tricts  does  not  differ  materially  in  eondilion  from 
those  of  the  south ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  district  are  decidedly  inferior  to  both,  in 
condition  and  appearance  :  their  food  consists  of 
the  potato  alone,  without  meal,  and  in  most  cases 
without  milk ;  their  cabins  are  wretched  hovels ; 
their  beds  straw ;  the  wages  of  labour  are  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point,  upon  an  average  not  more 
than  ScL  per  day.  Poverty  and  misery  have  de- 
prived them  of  all  energy ;  labour  brings  no  ade- 
quate return,  and  every  motive  to  exertion  is  de- 
stroyed. Agriculture  is  in  the  rudest  and  lowest 
state.  The  substantial  farmer,  employing  la^ 
bourers,  and  cultivating  his  land  according  to  the 
improved  modes  of  modem  husbandry,  is  rarely 
to  be  found  amongst  them.  The  country  is  covered 
with  small  occupiers,  and  swarnos  with  an  indi- 
gent  and  wretciied  population..  It  is  true,  that 
some  landed  proprietors  have  made  great  exertions 
to  introduce  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  immediate  tenants ; 
and  a  few  of  the  lesser  proprietors  have  made 
humble  attempts  to  imitate  them ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  exhibits  a  state  of  poverty 
bordering  on  destitution. 
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The  disdnctioiis  as  to  the  usual  diet  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  liie  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
are  strictly  applicable  to  those  only  who  have  re- 
gular emplo}'ment  \Vben  they  are  out  of  work, 
which  is  the  case  in  many  places  during  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year,* the  line  is  not  so  easily 
perceived.  Then  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  as 
well  as  in  the  quality  of  their  food  takes  place ; 
butstill,  though  on  a  diminished  scale,  their  relaUve 
local  degrees  of  comfort  or  of  penury  are  main- 
tained nearly  according  to  the  above  classification. 
In  no  extremity  of  privation  or  distress  have  the 
peasanti^r  of  the*  northern  counties  approached  to 
a  level  with  those  of  the  W. ;  while  Leinster  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  S.,  though  sometimes  re- 
duce4  to  the  lowest  condition,  retain,  generally, 
even  in  the  most  calamitous  periods,  a  shade  of 
superiority. ,  There  are  districts,  indeed,  in  every 
(j^uarter  of  the  land,  where  through  peculiarities  of 
situation,  or  other  causes,  distress  falls  with  an 
equal  pressure  upon  all;  but  such  exceptions  are 
rare,  and  so  limited  in  extent,  as  scarcely  to  qua- 
lify the  foregoing  observations. 

History,^The  early  accounts  of  Ireland  are  sin- 
gularly disfigured  bv  fable.  It  was  not  invaded 
bv  the  Romans,  wliose  knowledge  of  it  could, 
therefore,  be  derived  only  from  the  reports  of  the 
Britons,  or  of  natives  of  Ireland  in  Britain.  The 
fair  presumption,  however,  is,  that  its  inhabitants 
were  then  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of 
Britain.  Pomponius  Mela,  who  has  given  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
richness  of  its  pastures,  says,  *  Cultores  ejui  inoon- 
diH  nmty  et  omnium  virtuhtm  ifftiari,  pietatU  admo- 
dum  expertes:  (Lib.  iii.  sec  6.)  Strabo  (lib.  iv.) 
gives  some  extraordinary  details  respecting  the 
Irish,  which,  however,  he  does  not  state  on  his 
own  authority,  but  merely  as  having  been  reported 
to  him.  In  the  5th  century  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  a  native  of 
N.  Britain,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  been  carried  a 
captive  into  Ireland.  Along  with  the  gospel  the 
British  missionaries  introduced  the  letters  and 
learning  of  Rome ;  and  a  school  founded  at  Ar- 
magh, not  long  after,  became  famous  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  But  it  would  be  as  inconsequen- 
tial to  infer,  nom  the  fiiMst  of  this  and  a  few  other 
schools  existing  in  the  country,  that  it  was  then 
distinguished  by  literature  and  civilisation,  as  it 
would  be  to  allege  that  such  was  the  case  with 
the  Western  Island's,  and  the  adiacent  parts  of  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  in  the  8th  century,  because 
there  was  then  a  celebrated  monastery  and  school 
in  lona. 

The  accounts  of  the  political  state  of  Ireland, 
previously  to  the  English  invasion,  are  obscure 
and  contradidtory.  This  much)  however,  may  he 
gleaned  from  them,  that  the  island  was  parcelled 
out  into  a  number  of  semi-independent  states, 
which  sometimes  did,  and  sometimes  did  not,  ac- 
knowledge their  dependance  on  a  chief  prince  or 
king  of  all  Ireland.  Incessant  hostilities  were 
waged  by  the  petty  sovereigns  ilgalnsteach  other, 
which  were  not  even  interrupted  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes  in  the  9th  century.  The  latter,  in  no 
very  long  space,  became  masters  of  the  ^^reater 
part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and  occupied  the 
ports  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork, 
where  they  were  taken  by  the  English. 

The  successors  to  the  petty  sovereigns,  or  to  the 
chiefs  of  clans  or  septs,  were  called  taniati,  and 
were  generally  elected  from  the  family  or  kindred 
of  the  reigning  prince  or  chieftain  during  his  life- 
time. Females  were  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  minors  were  never  chosen  as  tanbts ;  the 
object  being  to  have  a  prince  of  mature  years 
always  at  the  head  of  the  seignioiy  or  clau)  who 


might  be  able  to  direct  their  operations,  and  to 
defend  them  from  hostile  attacks.  The  laws  of 
the  Irish  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people ;  and  were 
administered  in  the  open  air  by  hereditary  judges, 
denominated  brekons.  The  most  atrocious  crimes 
mijght  be  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  an 
eric,  or  fine;  and  as  in  all  cases  a  considerable 
portion,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the  fine 
went  to  the  lord,  or  chief  of  the  sept,  his  interest 
obviously  led  him  to  encourage  rather  than  to  re- 
press crime.  The  laws  with  respect  to  the  succes- 
sion to  fixed  property  were  such  as  would  have 
alone  served  to  extinguish  all  industry.  '  Through 
the  whole  country,'  sxys  Leland,  *  the  tenure  of 
lands  determined  with  the  life  of  the  possessor ; 
and,  as  the  crimes  or  misfortunes  of  men  frequently 
forced  them  from  one  tribe  to  another,  property- 
was  eternally  fluctuating,  and  new  partitions  of 
lands  made  almost  daily.  Hence  the  cultivation 
of  lands  was  only  in  proportion  to  the  immediate 
demands  of  nature,  and  the  tributes  to  be  paid  to 
superiors.*    (Hist  of  Ireland,  Introduction,  p.  34.) 

A  people  with  such  institutions  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  barbarous ;  and  such,  in  fact,  they 
were.  They  had  made  little  or  no  progress  even 
in  the  most  necessary  arts ;  and  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, entire  strangers  to  civilisation  and  re- 
finement* '  Neither  was  it  possible  to  reform  the 
evU  customs  that  prevailed  among  the  Irish,  with- 
out altering  their  government ;  nor  could  that  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  means  than  by  their 
being  subjected  to  some  more  civilised  foreign 
power.'  Ojyttleton's  Henry  II.,  v.  56 ;  where  mo 
reader  will  find  an  ejxcellent  account  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  previously  to  the  English  invasion.) 

Soon  after  the  English  conquest  effected  by 
Henry  II.,  in  1171,  the  island  was  divided  by  John 
into  12  counties.  But,  though  the  king  of  Eng- 
land received  the  submission  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains, and  was  nominally  lord  of  Ireland,  his  au- 
thority was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  only  partially 
recognised.  The  native  families  of  O'Conor, 
O'NeU,  O'Mehighlln,  Byrne,  and  O'Toole,  stiU 
asserted,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  exercised  sove- 
reign authority  in  Connaught,  Ulster,  and  part  of 
the  midland  districts.  Even  in  Leinster  and  Miin- 
Bter,  Where  the  English  were  principally  settled, 
and  which  had  partially  adopted  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  England,  the  sovereign  authority* 
was  far  fh>m  being  generally  or  firmly  established. 
The  allegiance  of  several  of  the  great  feudal  barons, 
who  held  extensive  tracts  of  land,  was  frequently 
little  better  than  nominaL  The  English  families 
of  De  Burp^h  in  the  W.,  of  Desmond  m  the  S.,  and 
of  Butier  in  the  central  parts,  adopted  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  and  often  became  the  declared 
and  most  dangerous  enemies  of  their  mother 
country.  At  one  time  there  were  9  counties  pala- 
tine, with  independent  jurisdiction,  in  the  part  of 
the  island  subject  to  England^  and  distingubhed 
by  the  name  of  the  pale»  The  miseries  resulting 
from  the  interminable  disorders  inseparable  from 
such  a  state  of  things,  were  increased  in  1315  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Scotch,  under  Edward,  brother 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  overran  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  but  was  finally  defeated  and  killel 
near  Dundalk.  The  resources  of  the  country  were 
also  wasted  in  subsidies,  and  its  youth  carried 
away  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  masters  on  the 
continent,  or  in  England,  during  the  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  After  the 
death  of  Richard  III.  and  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIL  had  terminated  this  sanguinary  struggle, 
Ireland  was  chosen  by  the  defeated  party  ofthe 
Yorkists  as  a  theatre  on  which  to  commence  a  sys- 
tetn  of  operations  for  the  dethronement  of  the  nesr 
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monarch.  In  oonaeqnence,  Lambert  Simnelwas 
sent  thither  by  the  Ducheas  of  Burgundy  as  the 
descendant  and  representative  of  Edward  lY.  His 
title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Anglo-Irish,  and 
lie  was  crowned  in  Dublin  with  all  the  ceremonies 
attendant  on  the  inauguration  of  the  ancient  Irish 
soyereigns.  A  similar,  though  less  vi^rous,  effort 
was  afterwards  made  in  favour  of  Perkm  Warbeck, 
whose  title  was  also  acknowledged  in  the  S.  of 
Ireland. 

In  1495,  a  parliament  assembled  at  Drogheda, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
then  lord-deputy,  passed  some  very  important 
statutes.  By  one  of  these,  afterwards  well  known 
in  Irish  history  by  the  name  of  ^  Poj^nin^rs'  Law,' 
effectual  provision  was  made  for  maintaining  the 
ascendancy  of  the  government  of  England  over  the 
legislature  of  Ireland.  With  this  view  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  parliament  should  in  future  be 
holden  in  Ireland  without  license  from  the  king ; 
and  that  no  bill  or  draft  of  a  law  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  consideration,  without  having  been 
previoosly  sent  over  to  England  by  the  Irish  ^ 
veznment  for  the  approval,  alteration,  or  rejection 
of  the  king;  so  that  the  power  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  thus,  in  fact,  hmited  to  the  mere  accept^ 
ance  or  rejection  of  bills  approved  or  modified  by 
the  English  government. 

This  act  was  much  and  justly  complained  of  at 
a  later  period ;  but,  when  passed,  it  was  a  decidedly 
popular  measure.  Parliaments  had  previously 
been,  for  the  most  part,  the  mere  instruments  of 
the  faction  that  happened  to  be  ascendant  at  the 
time ;  so  that  their  enactments  were  often  conflict- 
ing, and  tiie  administration  wanted  consistency. 
Poynings'  law  obviated,  in  some  measure,  these 
defects;  and  parliament  henceforth  became  de- 
pendent rather  on  the  government  of  England  than 
on  any  particular  faction  or  parry  in  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  broke  out  in  a  formidable  shai>e.  The 
chief  authority  had  previously  been  exerdsed  for 
a  lengthened  period  by  the  rival  families  of  the 
Fitzgeralds  and  Butlers,  whose  heads  were  the 
Earls  of  Eoldare  and  Onnond.  The  former  of  these 
noblemen  was  at  this  period  lord-lieutenant.  On 
being  summoned  to  England,  to  answer  chaiiees 
brought  against  his  government,  he  appointed  his 
8oo/Lo«d  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his  deputy.  The 
latter,  on  a  false  rumour  of  his  father's  execution 
in  London,  not  only  threw  up  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, but  declared  himself'  an  open  enemy  to 
the  English  monarch,  ravaged  the  pale,  and  laid 
aicae  to  Dublin,  whef<Q  he  was  riepulsed  by  the 
gaSantry  of  the  citizens.  Having  soon  after  sur- 
rendered to  Lord  6x^y)  the  new  lord-lieutenant, 
he  was  sent  prisoner  to  England^  where  he  ex- 
piated his  offences  on  the  scaffold,  along  with 
sevetal  of  his  near  relations,  who,  though  uncon- 
nected with  his  acts,  were  unjustly  implicated  in 
their  consequences. 

The  introduction  of  the  Reformed  doctrines, 
wMch  was  effected  with  equal  violence  and  con- 
tempt for  the  prejudices  of  those  within  and  with- 
out the  pale,  brought  a  new  element  of  discord 
into  Ireland.  The  native  Irish  were  devoted  ad- 
hcvents  of  the  church  of  Borne.  Their  hostility 
to  the  new  doctrines  did  not,  however,  displav  it- 
self  openly  during  the  rei^  of  Henry,  who,  about 
this  tim^  changed  his  title  of  lord  to  that  of  king 
of  Ireland,  nor  m  the  reign  of  his  Protestant  suc- 
oessor,  Edward  VI. ;  but  it  broke  out  with  unre- 
Btnuned  fury  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  O'Neil,  who 
possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Ulster,  instigated 
by  the  court  of  Spain,  hoisted  the  standard  of  re- 
bellioa.  He  was  supported  by  a  Spanish  arma^ 
meat,  which  took  possession  of  Kinsale,  without, 


however,  being  able  to  maintain  itself  in  that  posi- 
tion. After  a  lengthened  contest  O'Neil  was 
forced,  by  the  energetic  and  |)rudent  measures  of 
Lord  Mountjoy,  to  an  uuconmtional  submission ;  > 
and  his  subsequent  flight  from  Ireland,  on  the  im- 
puted chaige  of  another  insurrection,  terminated 
the  war.  Ulster  was  soon  after  divided  into 
counties,  and  planted  with  numerous  bodies  of 
English  and  Scotch  settlers,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  improvement  of  that  province,  and 
5ave  it  a  distinctive  chaxacter.  The  reign  of 
ames  I.,  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Charles  I., 
formed  a  period  of  undisturbed  tranquillity.  But 
the  disputes  between  the  latter  and  the  English 
parliament  afforded  the  Irish  a  flattering  though 
fallacious  prospect  of  regaining  their  independence 
and  re-establishing  their  religion.  To  effect  this 
object,  an  insurrection  was  secretly  organised,  on 
a  very  extensive  scale,  embracing,  not  only  the 
native  Irish,  but  many  Rom.  Oath,  families  of 
English  descent.  Th'is  formidable  conspiracy 
broke  out  in  1641.  The  treachery  of  one  of  the 
conspirators  prevented  Dublin  from  falling  into 
their  hands ;  but  the  insurrection  broke  out  simul- 
taneously in  Ulster,  and  soon  after  spread  into 
most  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  hor> 
rible  excesses  were  committed  by  the  conspirators, 
which  were  sometimes  fearfully  retaliated ;  and 
the  country  continued  to  be  a  pre^'  to  all  the 
honrors  of  civil  war  till  1649,  when  Cromwell  ap- 
peared in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
and  powerful  army.  Having  taken  Drogheda  by 
storm,  he  delivered  it  up  to  military  execution ; 
and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  fate  of 
this  city,  that  almost  all  the  strongholds  belong- 
ing to  the  party  of  the  Catholics  soon  after  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  the  English  supremacy  was> 
for  the  first  time,  established  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land. The  confiscations  that  followed  Cromwell's 
success  were  upon  so  vast  a  scale  that  about  fintr- 
fifUit  of  the  soil  was  transferred  to  new  proprie- 
tors, either  parliamentaiy  soldiers,  or  speculators, 
called  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

After  this  tremendous  visitation  Ireland  con- 
tinued tranquil,  and  b^an  to  advance  considerably 
in  prosperity,  till  the  events  connected  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688  again  made  it  the  theatre  of 
fresh  and  sanguinaiy  contests.  After  the  flight  of 
James  II.  from  England,  he  landed,  with  a  view  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  in  Ireland,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  Catholics}  and 
having  brought  with  him  from  France  a  number  of 
experienced  troops  and  officers,  partly  Irish  and 
partly  French,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  However,  he  was  wholly 
without  the  talents  necessary  to  ensure  success  in 
such  an  enterprise.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on 
the  1st  of  Julv,  1690,  gained  by  William  III., 
turned  the  scale  completely  in  favour  of  tlie  lat- 
ter; and  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1691,  when  the  British  under  Ginkell,  after- 
wards earl  of  Athlone,  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  troops  of  James  II.,  commanded  by  St. 
Ruth,  who  fell  in  the  action,  was  the  last  great 
effort  made  by  the  Irish  to  achieve  their  indepen^ 
dence.  The  remains  of  the  Irish  forces,  ha^'ing 
retreated  to  Limerick,  capitulated  under  condi- 
tions embodied  in  the  famous  convention  called 
the  treaty  of  Limerick.  The  violation  of  this 
treaty  has  ahready  been  noticed.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  William  III.  to  state,  that  he  was  no 
willing  pirty  to  its  violation.  This  is  entirely  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Engllsh'and 
Irish  Protestants,  who,  flushed  with  victory,  did 
not  hesitate,  despite  the  stipulations  to  the  cou- 
txaiy  in  the  treaty,  to  trample  the  Catholics  under 
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foot,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  exterminate  their 
YeligioOi  '  By  the  total  reduction,'  says  Mr. 
Burke, '  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  1691,  the 
ruin  of  the  native  Irish,  and  in  a  great  measure^ 
too,  of  the  first  races  of  the  English,  was  oom« 
pletdy  accomplished.  The  new  interest  was 
settled  with  as  solid  a  stability  as  any  thing  in  hu- 
man affairs  can  look  for.  AU  the  penal  laws  of 
that  unparalleled  code  of  oppression,  which  were 
made  after  the  last  event,  were  manifestly  the 
effects  of  national  hatred  and  scorn  towards  a 
conquered  people,  whom  the  victors  delighted  to 
trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  pro- 
voke. They  were  not  the  effects  of  their  fears,  but 
of  their  security.  They  who  carried  on  this 
system  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of  Great 
Britain  for  their  support  in  their  acts  of  power.' 
(Letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrish,  p.  44.) 

The  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick  being 
accompanied  by  the  most  extensive  confiscations, 
and  followed  up  by  the  enactment  of  the  penal 
code,  completed  the  prostration  of  Ireland.  There 
being  no  longer  any  means  of  rising,  nor  even 
security  at  home,  the  aspiring  Catholic  youth 
sought  employment  and  distinction  in  the  service 
of  France,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  drew 
lar^  supplies  of  recruits  from  Ireland.  Hence,  by 
a  smgiiiar  contradiction,  the  same  revolution  that 
established  freedom  of  conscience  and  a  liberal 
system  of  government  in  England  and  Scotland, 
established  an  odious  despotism  and  persecution  in 
Ireland.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  *it  estab- 
lished, in  defiance  of  the  principles  of  our  revolu- 
tion, the  power  of  the  smaller  numba",  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  religious  liberties  of  the  far  greater, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
whole.'  But,  as  already  stated,  the  penal  code 
failed  to  effect  its  object;  and,  instead  of  being 
exterminated,  the  Camolics  gradually  acquired  a 
Mill  greater  numerical  superiority.  At  length,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  the 
rigour  of  the  code  began  to  be  abated,  and  the 
Catholics  ceased  to  ^  regarded  as  mere  fer<B 
naturtB, 

One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  Irish  his- 
tory is  that  connected  with  the  embodying  of  the 
volunteers  in  1782,  and  the  revolution  that  was 
soon  after  effected  in  the  constitution  of  Ireland. 
The  difficulties  in  which  Great  Britain  was  then 
involved  having  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  troops  from  Ireland,  ru- 
mours were  propagated  of  an  expected  invasion 
of  the  island  by  the  French;  and,  to  meet  this 
contingency,  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  and  other 
parts  took  up  arms,  and  formed  themselves  into 
volunteer  corps.  These  bodies  soon  became  sen- 
sible of  their  strength;  and  having  appointed 
delegates  and  concerted  measures,  they  proceeded 
to  set  about  reforming  the  constitution.  In  this 
view  they  published  declarations  to  the  effect,  that 
Ireland  was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and 
that  no  power  on  earth,  except  that  of  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  could  legally 
enact  laws  to  bind  Irishmen.  These  declarations, 
which  struck  a  direct  blow  at  the  superiority 
hitherto  claimed  and  asserted  by  the  British  par- 
liament, might,  and  most  probably  would,  at 
another  time,  have  been  successfully  resisted.  But 
Great  Britain,  being  then  enga^  in  a  desperate 
contest  with  her  revolted  colonies,  and  with  al- 
most all  the  great  European  powers,  prudently 
made  the)  concession  demanded  by  the  Irish 
volunteers ;  and  the  Independence  of  Irekmd  was 
proclaimed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  popular  rejoicing. 

In  truth,  however,  this  independence  was  appa- 
rent only.    The  wretehed  state  of  the  elective 
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franchise  in  Ireland  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
anything  like  real  independence;  and  so  venal 
was  the  Irish  parliament,  that  anv  minister,  how 
unpopular  soever,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
majority  in  that  assembly.  Hence  the  anticipa- 
rions  in  which  the  more  sanguine  Irish  i)atnots 
had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience  a 
most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and 
the  hopes  inspired  bv  the  French  revolution,  ter- 
minated in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  without  a  repetition  of  the  former 
scenes  of  devastation  and  bloodshed. 

The  British  government  at  length  wisely  deter- 
mined to  effect  a  legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  separate 
legislature  of  the  latter.  This  measure,  notwitii- 
standing  a  strenuous  opposition,  was  happily  car- 
ried, and  took  effect  from  the  1st  of  Januar}',  1800. 
And,  unless  it  were  resolved  or  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  all  political  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpedient  and 
absurd  than  the  existence  of  a  separate  indepen- 
dent legislature  for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jeiflousies 
could  not  have  failed  to  arise  between  it  and 
the  le^lature  of  Great  Britain,  which  must  ne- 
cessanly  in  the  end  have  led  to  estran^ment,  and 
probably  separation.  A  legislative  union  was  the 
only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources 
of  mischief:  its  repeal  would  make  Ireland  a 
theatre  for  all  sorts  of  projects  and  intrif^ies,  and 
it  would  be  sure  to  be  followed,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, by  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  Its 
maintenance  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  policy ;  and,  to  give  it 
permanence  and  stability,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  make  the 
union  one  of  national  interest  and  affection,  as 
well  as  of  constitutional  law. 

IRKUTSK,  GOVERNMENT  OF.  (See  Si- 
beria. 

IRKUTSK,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  cap.  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  Angar^  at  its  confiuenoe 
with  the  Irkut,  about  80  m.  from  the  NW.  shore 
of  Lake  Baikal,  500  m.  SE.  Krasnojarsk,  and  1,450 
m.  in  nearly  the  same  direction  ftom  Tobolsk. 
Pop.  19,350  in  1858.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
wide  plain,  1,240  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  being— 0*3  R., 
or  rather  below  the  freezing  point.  The  Angaria 
which  is  about  1,000  ft.  broad  at  Iritutsk,  divides 
the  city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  has  4  suburbs. 
Of  about  1,900  private  houses,  only  50  are  built 
of  stone ;  tiie  rest  are  chiefly  of  wood,  or  faced 
with  painted  planks.  The  streets  are  broad,  bat 
altogether  unpaved;  from  the  soliditv  of  the 
ground,  however,  they  are  not  dirty.  Irkutsk  has 
38  churches,  12  of  which  are  constructed  of  stone ; 
an  exchange,  also  a  stone  edifice,  and  a  gtXKl 
bazaar  with  numerous  shops.  The  Baikal  admi- 
ralty house  and  building  docks  on  the  Angark, 
medical  college,  gvmnasium,  and  cotuptoir  of  the 
Russo- American  Company,  are  said  to  be  worthy 
of  a  European  city;  the  government-house, 
theatre,  several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  a  pri- 
son, are  among  its  other  public  edifices.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a  Russian  governor, 
whose  authoritv  extends  over  the  immense  prop's, 
of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamtschatka,  and 
Russian  America,  including  Bodega  and  the  other 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Cfuifomia,  distant 
nearlv  120°  long.  The  town  has  numerous  educa- 
tional establishments,  including,  besides  the  g^^m- 
nasium,  with  a  library  of  5,000  vols.,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  high  school  of  navigation,  with  classes 
for  instruction  in  the  Tartar,  Chinese,  and  Japan- 
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ese  lanipiages;  nonnal,  secondary,  Lancastrian, 
luid  other  M^hools,  and  a  cabinet*  of  mineralogy. 
It  has  an  imperial  factory  of  woollen  cloth  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops  in  Siberia,  manufactures  of 
linen 'and  other  piece  ^oods,  glaks,  hats,  soap,  and 
leather ;  and  is  the  residence  of  numerous  artisans 
in  the  different  trades  common  in  Euiope.  It  is 
the  great  entrep6t  for  the  commerce  of  NE.  Asia, 
importing  tea,  rhubarb,  fruit,  paper,  silks,  porce- 
lain, and  other  manufactured  goods  from  Chma  by 
way  of  Kiachta,  and  furs,  <&c  from  Kamtschatka, 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Russian  America; 
which  articles  are  here  exchanged  for  European 
goods  sent  from  Petersburg  and  Moscow  by  way 
of  Tobolsk.  It  has  also  some  trade  with  Bokhara 
and  Khokan.  The  total  annual  amount  of  its 
oommeroe  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  paper  roubles 
(or  francs),  one-fourth  of  which  has  sometimes 
been  transacted  at  its  annual  fair  in  June. 

IRRAWADI  {ErivaH,  *the  Great  River  0,  an 
important  Asiatic  river,  the  principal  in  India- 
beyond-the-Brahmaputra.  It  has  its  sources  near 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  Himalava  range  in  Thibet, 
about  lat.  28°  N.,  and  lon^.  97°  80^  E.,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Lohit,  a  principal  branch 
of  the  Brahmaputra.  With  the  exception  of  two 
reaches  to  the  W.,  at  Bhamo  and  Ava,  it  flows 
generally  S.  through  the  centre  of  the  Birman 
empire,  which  it  traverses  in  its  entire  length,  till 
it  falls,  by  numerous  mouths,  into  the  Bay  of 
I^ngal  (or  rather  the  Eastern  Ocean),  between 
(^pe  Negrais  and  the  Rangoon  river,  in  about  the 
16th  deg.  of  N.  laL,  and  between  93°  20'  and  97° 
£.  long.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  about 
],200  m.,  during  which  it  passes  through  12  degs. 
of  lat.  It  receives  at  Yandabo,  lat.  21°  43'  N., 
long,  about  95°  E.,  its  principal  tributarj',  the 
Ning-thee,  or  Kyen-dwem,  from  the  N.  Its  delta 
cummences  about  lat  17°  45'.  This  is  a  va^t 
alluvial  plain,  about  130  m.  in  length,  N.  and  S., 
and  where  ¥ddest  about  as  many  miles  across, 
interjected  by  a  vast  number  of  arms  of  the  river 
that  frequently  interlace  each  other.  Of  its  nu- 
merous mouths,  the  Rangoon  and  Bassein  rivers, 
forming  respectivelj'  the  E.  and  W.  boundaries  of 
the  delta,  are  the  principal.  Most  of  its  mouths 
are  navigable  for  large  craft,  and  those  of  Bas- 
sein and  Rangoon  for  vessels  drawing  five  fathoms 
water.  The  harbour  of  Negrais,  formed  by  the 
month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  said  to  be, 
without  exception,  the  most  secure  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  Ba^ein  branch,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  proper  continuation  of  the  mam  stream 
of  the  Irrawadi,  is  about  700  yards  in  width  at  the 
point  where  the  Rangoon  river  separates  from  it. 
From  the  apex  of  the  delta  to  Yedan  above  Ava, 
the  breadth  of  the  Irrawadi  is  seldom  less  than 
1  m.  and  often  4  m.  It  may  be  ascended  as  far  as 
Ava,  at  all  seasons,  by  vessels  of  200  tons ;  and  in 
the  rains  they  may  proceed  to  the  Mogoung  river, 
a  sailing  distance  of  about  800  m.  from  Uie  sea. 
Above  ledan,  the  river  suddenly  contracts  to  150 
or  200  yards  in  breadth.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes 
np  to  Bhamo;  but  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  in  many 
parts  dangerous,  from  its  passing  over  rocky  ledges 
and  through  precipitous  defiles.  About  50  m.  from 
its  source,  it  has  been  obser\'ed  with  a  width  of  80 
yards,  during  the  dry  season. 

The  current  is  not,  in  general,  remarkably  rapid ; 
even  above  the  Mogoung,  the  Irrawadi,  in  the  dry 
season,  flows  only  at  the  rate  of  about  2  m.  an  hour. 
(Malcolm,  I,  171.)  But  in  the  inundations,  from 
June  to  Sept,,  it  flows  so  rapidly  that,  in  the  delta, 
its  current  would  be  too  powerful  for  boats  to  stem 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  the  SW.  monsoon, 
which  sets  in  the  opposite  direction.  During  its 
inundation,  it  has  a  breadth  of  about  1  m.,  above 


Bhamo,  and  in  some  places  below  Ava  of  from  4 
to  6  m.  At  the  former  place  its  rise  is  as  much 
as  50  ft.,  at  Ava  about  83  ft,  at  Prome  about  30 
ft,  and  in  its  delta  10  ft  The  latter  region  be- 
comes at  that  period  almost  an  uninterrupted  ex- 
panse of  water,  it  being  at  ordinary  times  little 
above  the  level  of  high  tides.  The  quantity  of 
water  discharged  by  the  Irrawadi,  as  compared 
with  that  discharged  by  the  Ganges^  is  roughly 
estimated  by  Capt  Hannay,  in  the  Asiat  Joum. 
of  Bengal,  as  1  to  1'63.  In  the  plain  of  Pegu,  and 
in  the  undulating  country  through  which  the 
Irrawadi  flows  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  it 
incloses  a  great  number  of  islands  and  sandbanks ; 
though  these,  in  various  parts,  would  seem,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Symes  with 
those  of  Orawfurd,  to  be  less  numerous  than  for- 
merly. In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  on  its  lefb 
or  E.  bank,  the  Irrawadi  receives  some  large  afflu- 
ents, as  the  Shoomae  Kha,  Pin-lang  or  Bhamo 
river,  Lung-tchuen,  Ac.  Its  chief  affluents  on  the 
opposite  sides  are  the  Mogoung  and  ^ing-thee, 
which  join  it  about  the  middle  of  its  course.  The 
last  as  already  stated,  is  its  principal  tributary ; 
and  after  its  junction,  the  Irrawadi  receives  no 
stream  of  any  importance.  Sakaing,  the  present 
metropoUa,  and  Ava  and  Amarapura,  former  capi- 
tals or  the  Birman  empire,  Bhamo,  the  great  mart 
for  the  Chmese  trade  with  Birmah,  Yandabo, 
Pugan,  and  Prome,  are  situated  upon  the  main 
stream,  and  Rangoon  and  Bassem  upon  the 
branches  bearing  their  names.  Besides  these 
cities,  numerous  towns  and  laige  villages  are  built 
on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Birmese  pop.  being  accumulated  on  the 
Irrawadi,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country',  in  great 
part,  an  uninhabited  desert. 

The  Irrawadi  is  to  the  Birman  empire  what  the 
Nile  is  to  Egypt,  the  source  of  life  and  abundance, 
and  the  main  artery  and  great  commercial  high- 
way of  the  country.  *  The  number  of  tradmg 
boats  on  the  river  is  astonishing.  We  pass  scorei» 
every  day,  and  sometimes  hundreds;  the  largest 
of  them  carry  10,000  or  12,000  bush,  of  uncleancd 
rice,  the  smaller  300  or  400.  Their  chief  lading 
seemed  to  be  rice,  salt,  and  pnor-pee.  In  ascending 
thev  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  the  crew 
with  a  rope  upon  the  bank,  or  propelled  by  set- 
ting-poles; sailing  only  when  the  wind  is  fair, 
and  neither  -too  strong  nor  too  weak.  They  are 
generally  from  three  to  four  months  in  ascending 
from  the  delta  to  Ava. 

*  The  boats  on  this  river,  though  of  all  sizes  up 
to  200  tons,  are  of  but  two  general  descriptions. 
All  retain  the  canoe  shape,  sharp  at  each  end. 
Large  boats  have  one  mast  and  a  yard  of  long 
slender  bamboo,  to  which  is  suspended  a  square 
salt  The  sail  is  made  in  sections,  the  centre 
ones  only  being  used  in  strong  winds,  and  the 
others  added  at  the  sides  when  necessary.  Some- 
times a  small  sail  is  temporarily  fastened  above 
the  yards  to  the  ropes,  by  which  it  is  sustained. 
The  deck  extends  from  6  to  10  ft  beyond  the 
sides  with  large  bamboos  fastened  beneath,  mak- 
ing at  once  a  platform  for  the  men,  when  using 
their  setting-poles,  &c.,  and  an  outrigger  to  pre- 
vent their  upsetting.  The  vessel  itseu  is  wholly 
covered  with  a  regular  Birman  house,  well 
thatched,  which  carries  part  of  the  cargo,  and 
furnishes  cabins  to  the  family  and  boatmen.  Over 
the  roof  is  a  platform,  on  which  the  men  stand  to 
work  the  sail.  They  ore  manned  by  from  16  to 
25  or  30  men,  and  sometimes  40  or  more.'  The 
smaller-sized  vessels  are  of  an  elongated  shape, 
like  the  foregoing,  and  do  not  merit  a  particular 
description. 

*  No  one  can  ascend  the  river  without  being  im^* 
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pressed  wifch  the  hardihood,  skUl,  energy,  and 
eood-bamour  of  the  Birman  boatmen,  and  the 
nappy  adaptation  of  their  boats  to  the  navigation. 
In  ascending,  much  of  the  way  must  be  accom- 
plished by  setting'poles.  For  these  they  use 
straight  bambooS)  of  a  species  which  is  almost 
solid  and  very  strong.  The  end  is  applied  not  to 
the  front  of  the  shoulder,  as  with  us,  but  above  the 
collar-bone,  or  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  Bend- 
ing forward  till  their  hands  touch  the  deck,  they 
bring  the  resistance  perpendicular  to  the  spine, 
and  thus  possess  far  greater  power  than  is  possible 
by  our  mode.  When  but  slight  exertion  is  re- 
quired, the_pole  is  applied  as  with  us.'  (Malcolm's 
Trav.  in  S.E.  Asia,  l  90,  91,  96,  97.) 

Neaf  the  Irrawadi,  in  the  prov.  Sarawadi,  are 
celebrated  teak  forests,  covering  the  hill-ranges 
bounding  the  valley.  Petrifactions  of  wood,  bones, 
Ac,  are  common  along  this  river ;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  collected  on  its  banks  a  great  number  of  fossil 
remains,  induding  those  of  two  species  of  maa- 
todon,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  hog, 
ox,  deer,  antelope,  gavial,  aUigator,  emys,  and 
trionix.  (See  Trans,  of  the  Geolog.  Soc,  and 
Appendix  to  Crawfurd's  Embassy.)  Coal  (an> 
thracite)  has  been  discovered  along  its  course, 
and  about  40  m.  S.  Pugan  are  some  rich  petro- 
leum wells  on  the  £.  bimk,  respecting  which  see 

BlRMAH. 

IRVINE,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Ayr,  on  rising  ground 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the 
sestuary  of  which  forms  ita  harbour,  on  the  railway 
from  GlaGgow  to  Ayr,  28  m.  SW.  the  former,  and 
12  m.  N.  by  W.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  parL  bor., 
7,060  in  1861.  A  suburb  has  arisen  to  the  S.  of 
the  river,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge,  the  widest  and  handsomest  in  the  co. 
There  are  other  suburbs,  not  in  the  royalty,  but 
oomprised,  since  1832,  within  the  parL  bor.  The 
parish  church,  between  the  town  and  the  river, 
with  a  handsome  spire,  is  the  most  striking  build- 
ing in  the  bor.  Here,  also,  is  a  free  church,  and 
chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  Associated 
Synod  and  ReUeC  To  the  N.  of  the  town  an  aca- 
demy was  erected  in  1814,  at  an  expense  of  2,250iL, 
of  which  the  burgh  contributed  l,638t  4«.  6dL ; 
the  reminder  being  raised  by  public  subscription. 
This  seminary,  which  embraces  all  the  branches 
of  a  learned  and  commercial  education,  has  fully 
realised  the  object  of  its  founders.  There  are 
various  other  schools,  with  several  libraries,  and 
a  news-room.  EgUnton  Cattle,  famous  in  the 
sporting  world  for  the  'tournament'  held  in  its 
park  in  1839,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bor.  According  to  the  official  returns,  there  be- 
long to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864, 14 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  28  above  50  tons, 
besidM  1  steamer  of  15  tons.  Coal  is  the  chief 
article  of  export,  considerable  quantities  being 
shipped  for  Irelaind.  A  considerable  number  of 
weavers  woris  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow 
manufacturers,  or  for  local  consumption.  Irvine 
was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  1308. 
It  unites  with  Ayr,  Campbelton,  Oban,  and  In- 
verazy,  in  returning  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters,  271  in  1865.  Robertson's  *  R  ural 
Recollections,'  a  valuable  and  authentic  work, 
illustrative  of  the  progress  made  by  Scotland  from 
1765  downwards,  was  published  at  Irvine  in  1829, 
the  author  being  at  the  time  factor  for  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood.  John  Gait,  author  of '  An- 
nals of  the  Parish,'  and  other  works,  was  a  native 
of  the  bor. ;  and  Bums  was  for  a  short  time  en- 
gaged in  business  in  it  as  a  flax-dresser. 

ISCHIA  (an.  JEnaria^  Inarimefand^Uhectua)j 
an  isL  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Italy, 
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SDv.  Naples,  8  m.  SW.  from  the  promontory  of 
isenum,  and  18  m.  WSW.  Naples.  It  is  about 
7  m.  in  length  and  20  in  circ,  having  an  area  of 
21  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  24,930,  according  to  an 
enumeration  of  1863.  Nearly  in  its  centre  is  M. 
San  Nicolo,  or  Epomeo  (an.  Epopeus),  This, 
though  now  an  extinct,  waa  formerly  an  active 
volcano,  the  eruptions  of  which  are  noticed  by 
Strabo  (Ub.  v.)  and  Plmy  (lib.  ii  §  88) ;  and  which 
burst  forth  with  great  fury  in  1801,  since  which 
it  has  been  quiescent  It  is  2,513  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  whole  island  falls  in  a 
gentle  slope  from  it  to  the  sea,  except  on  the  N., 
where  its  sides  are  more  abrupt.  Ischia  obviously, 
indeed,  owes  its  origin  to  volcanic  agency,  and 
consists  wholly  of  volcanic  matters.  Its  bold  and 
rocky  shores  present  an  imposing  appearance  from 
the  sea;  and  the  favourable  impression  it  makes 
at  a  distance  is  not  dispelled  on  landing,  it  being 
remarkable  both  for  fertility  of  soil,  and  beauty  of 
situation.  Besides  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  it 
produces  olives  and  ar  variety  of  fruits,  with  wheat, 
maize,  pulse,  and  excellent  herba^  It  is  well 
supplied  with  game,  especially  partndges.  Sulphur 
and  other  usdul  mineral  products  are  abundant, 
and  there  are  numerous  hot  springs  and  natural 
vapour  baths,  especially  at  its  NW*.  extremity. 
The  inhab.  are  partly  husbandmen  and  pardy 
sailors  and  fishermen.  The  manufacture  of  straw 
hats,  baskets,  and  earthenware,  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent 

Ischia  is  divided  into  two  cantons :  chief  towns, 
Ischia  and  Foria ;  the  former  on  the  £.  and  the 
latter  on  the  W.  coast  Ischia,  the  can.  with 
8,000  inhab.,  is  a  pretty  town  of  white  buddings, 
and  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  A  round  black 
rock  forms  a  kind  of  haven  by  means  of  a  cause- 
way communicating  with  the  town ;  its  summit 
and  sides  are  covered  with  houses,  old  turrets,  and 
ruinous  fortifications,  huddled  together,  and  acces- 
sible only  on  one  side  by  a  steep  winding  road. 
On  this  rock  stands  an  old  fortress,  in  which  the 
last  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  took  refuge 
when  Naples  was  conquered  by  the  French.  This 
building  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Foria  is  ill- 
built,  and  without  a  harbour. 

The  poets  account  for  the  volcanic  phenomena 
of  Ischia,  as  for  those  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  by 
ascribing  them  to  the  violent  efforts  of  Typhoeus 
and  the  other  giants  buried  below  them  to  escape 
from  their  prison  x-^ 
'  Apparet  proool  Inarime,  qua  turbine  nigro 
Fumantem  premit  ISpetum,  flammasqne  rebelli 
Ore  ejectantem.'  BiliuB  Italicns,  xii.  lin.  147. 

See  also  iEneid,  iz.  lin.  714. 

Ischia  was,  at  a  remote  period,  colonised  by  the 
Eretrians  and  Chalcidians,  and  afterwards  by 
Syracusans  sent  thither  by  Hiero,  who,  however, 
abandoned  the  island  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Epopeus,  B.a  470. 

ISE^RE,  a  frontier  ddp.  of  France  in  the  £.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of 
Dauphiny;  between  lat  44^  44'  30"  and  45^  53' 
N.,  and  long.  4°  46'  and  6°  22'  E.,  having  E. 
Savoy,  N.  the  ddp.  Ain,  and  W.  Rhone,  Loire,  and 
Ard^che,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  bv  the 
Rhone,  SW.  Drome,  and  S£.  Hautes  Alpes. 
Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  about  95  m. ;  average 
breadth  about  40  m.  Area,  828,984  hectares  ; 
pop.  577,748  in  1861.  This  ddp.  is  very  moun- 
tainous, especially  its  SE.  part,  and  its  scenery  is 
in  general  highly  picturesque.  The  Alpine  chains 
that  traverse  it  rise  in  the  Cb/  cfe  S<uf»$e  to  an 
elevation  of  11,017  ft«  (3,858  metres),  and  in  the 
Pic  de  Belladone  to  10,802  (t  (8,140  m^t)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  valleys 
are   spacious   and   many  very  fertile;   that  of 
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CkaisivBudaii,  throo^h  which  the  Isere  flo^ys,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  France.  There  are  a  few 
plains  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and  numerous  lakes  and 
marshes,  but  none  of  the  latter  is  of  any  con- 
siderable size.  Next  to  the  Rhone,  the  chief  river 
is  the  Is^,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  d^p.  It 
rises  in  the  £.  part  of  Savoy,  runs  with  a  tortuous 
course,  generally  SW.,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
about  6  m.  NN£).  Valence,  after  a  course  of  188 
m.,  106  of  which  are  navigable.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Romanche  and  Drac ;  Grenoble  stands  on 
its  banks.  W.  winds  predominate  in  this  d^p., 
and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  estimated  at  nearly 
35  inches.  The  arable  lands  were  estimated  at 
316,387  hectares,  meadows  66,718,  vineyards 
27,698,  forests  168,420,  and  heaths  171,990  do. 
Agriculture  is  backward,  but  improving.  About 
300,000  hectolitres  of  com,  chiefly  wheat  and  rye, 
are  harvested  annually,  being  a  larger  supply 
than  produced  in  any  of  the  surrounding  depe. 
The  vine  is  (jretty  generally  cultivated,  and  the 
produce  of  wine  amounts  to  about  450,000  hectols. 
a  year.  Chesnuts,  almonds,  and  other  fruits 
abound,  and  large  quantities  of  ratafia  and  other 
liqueurs  are  made.  The  number  of  mulberry  tiees 
had  increased  greatly  of  late.  Good  cavahy 
homes  and  mules  are  bred.  The  breed  of  black 
cattle  is  generally  small,  but  the  cows  are  good 
milkers,  and  some  superior  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  yield  excellent  wool,  and  many  flocks  from 
the  surrounding  d^ps.  are  sent  to  pasture  in  sum- 
mer in  the  mountains.  Poultry  are  reared  in 
great  numbers.  The  number  of  large  properties  is 
a  good  deal  below  the  average  of  the  d^ps. 

Is^  is  one  of  the  richest  d^ps.  of  France  in 
respect  of  minerals,  and  miniiu^  is  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  of  its  inhabs.  Gold  and  silver  mines 
were  wrought  till  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  At  present  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
lead  are  the  chief  metallic  products;  but  mercury, 
bismuth,  antimony,  and  cobalt  are  likewise  ob- 
tained; as  are  also  coal,  sulphur,  alum,  marble, 
granite,  and  gypsum.  There  are  numerous  large 
smeltii^  furnaces,  foiges,  and  steel  factories. 
Paper,  silk  stufis,  and  yam,  coarse  woollens,  table 
linen,  sail  and  packing  doth,  gloves,  especially  at 
Grenoble,  cotton  and  wooUen  yam,  crape,  straw 
hats,  and  mineral  acids  are  the  other  chief  manu- 
factures. Lyons  b  the  great  entrepOt  for  the  pro- 
duce of  Is^re.  The  d^p.  is  divided  into  4  arronds., 
45  cants.,  and  556  com.  Chief  towns,  Grenoble, 
the  cap.,  St.  Marcellin,  La  Tour  du  Pin,  and 
Vienne.  The  ddp.  abounils  with  remarkable 
natural  curiosities,  and  Roman  and  other  anti- 
quities. 

ISKARDO,  a  commercial  town  of  Little  Thibet, 
on  the  Uppe^  Indus,  about  180  m.  NW.  Leh,  but 
at  present  little  known.  It  is  reported  to  be  a 
large  fortress  of  irregular  construction,  and  the 
cap.  of  a  distr.  of  the  same  name. 

ISLAMABAD,  a  town  of  India-beyond-the- 
Brahmaputra,  belonging  to  the  prov.  Bengal,  dis- 
trict Chittagong,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
river  Chittagong,  8  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  134  m.  SE.  Dacca.  Estimated  pop.  12,000, 
about  2,000  of  whom  are  of  Portuguese  descent. 
'The  streets  are  in  good  order,  and  the  bazaar 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  sort  of  domestic 
and  foreign  produce.  The  mode  of  building,  and 
the  general  aspect  of  every  thing,  is  decidedly 
Ben^deei  About  800  vessels,  chiefly  brigs  of 
firom  40  to  100  tons,  are  owned  in  the  place,  and 
manv  vessels  from  other  places  resort  thither.  The 
cfaiei  exports  are  rice  and  salt.  Large  Maldive 
boats  come  aimually,  during  the  fine  season,  with 
cowries,  tortoiseshell,  cumela,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
coir  for  lopo;  and  carry  away  rice  and  small 
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manufactures.  j[Malcolm,  i.  134.)  This  town  is 
the  emporium  or  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
the  resort  of  numerous  merchants.  A  kind  of 
cotton  canvass  is  made  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built.  Islama~ 
bad  has  two  Portuguese  churches,  and  a  large 
English  school,  established  in  1818.  (Malcolm's 
Travels  in  SE.  Asia.) 

ISMAIL,  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  harbour 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Kilian  aim  of  the  Danube,  about  43  m.  from 
the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  27,980  in  1858.  Ismail  was 
stormed  b^  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrow,  in  1790, 
by  whom  it  was  given  up  to  an  indiscriminating 
pillage  and  massacre.  It  has  a  considerable  trade, 
exporting  com,  hides,  and  tallow.  The  custom- 
house and  quarantine  are  of  the  first  class.  Owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  over  the  bar  of  the 
Kilian  mouth,  vessels  bound  for  Ismail  generally 
enter  the  Danube  by  the  Soulineh  or  middle 
mouth. 

ISPAHAN  {Aspadttfia),  a  celebrated  city,  for- 
merly the  cap.  of  Persia,  211  S.  Teheran,  and  263 
m.  SSW.  Bushire.  Pop.  estim.  at  90,000  in  1860. 
The  city  was  once  so  extensive  and  populous  that 
the  Persians  said  of  it,  *  Sdhon  nitpe  gihon'-^ 
*  Ispahan  is  half  the  world.*^  (Chardin,  iii  3.) 
Is(Mihan  is  situated  in  the  province  Irak  Adjimi,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  as  well  as  of  a  begler-beglik, 
of  the  same  name.  The  city,  which  was  at  the/ 
height  of  its  glory  during  the  reign  of  Shah- Abbas, 
in  toe  17th  century,  now  presents  to  the  traveller 
little  beyond  the  magnificent  rains  of  its  former 
greatness.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
pUin,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Zeoderood,  a 
river  about  600  ft  broad  ;  and  is  surrounded  by 
groves,  avenues,  and  spreaiding  orchards.  *Among 
the  first  objects  that  strack  our  eyes,'  says  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter,  '  were  the  .numerous  noble  bridges, 
each  carrying  its  long  level  line  of  thickly-ranged 
arohes  to  porch-like  structures,  some  fallen  into 
stately  rain,  others  nearly  entire,  but  all  exhi- 
biting splendid  memorials  of  the  Sefi  race.  The 
S.  avenue,  through  which  we  entered  the  town, 
terminated  at  the  great  bazaar  of  Shah-Abbas,  the 
whole  of  which  enormous  pile  is  vaulted  above  to 
exclude  heat,  yet  admit  air  and  light.  Hundreds 
of  ^  shops  without  inhabitants  filfed  the  sides  of 
this  once  great  emporium,  the  labyrinths  of  which 
we  traversed  for  an  extent  of  nearly  2  m.,  till  we 
entered  the  Maidan  -  Shah,  another  spacious 
theatre  of  departed  grandeur.'  (Travels,  ii  37.) 
This  vast  oblong,  formerly  enriched  with  shops, 
in  which  every  commodity  of  luxury  and  splendid 
manufacture  was  exposed,  is  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, being  (according  to  Porter)  2,600  ft.  long 
and  700  ft.  broad,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its 
sides  stands  some  edifice  remarkable  for  grandeur 
or  character,  while  the  reiruiining  parts  composing 
the  square  are  occupied  by  uniform  ranges  of 
building,  once  used  as  apartments  for  the  nobility 
and  officers  of  the  Persian  court,  the  lower  part 
being  open,  and  forming  a  noble  arched  walk.  On 
the  Nw.  side  is  the  great  painted  gate  of  the 
bazaar,  on  which,  in  former  times,  stood  the  cele- 
brated clock  of  Ispahan,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
is  the  Meshed-Shah,  a  superb  mosque  built  by 
Shah- Abbas,  and  dedicated  to  Mehedi,  one  of  the 
twelve  Imdin&  The  centre  of  the  NE.  side  is 
occupied  by  another  mosque,  called  Loofb  Ullah, 
which  faces  the  Ali-Kapi,  a  noble  gate,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  the  marble  ornaments  of  which  still 
remain.  Above  the  gate  is  a  pavilion,  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where  Shah- Abbas  was  wont  to  sit 
and  witness  the  games  and  exercises  of  his  troops 
in  the  Maidan ;  but  only  a  few  wooden  columns, 
pieces  of  glass,  and  decayed  paintings  remain  tu 
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attest  its  fonner  beauty,  as  described  by  Chardin. 
The  summit  of  the  tower  commands  a  view  of  the 
city  in  its  whole  extent,  presenting  a  succession 
of  narrow  unpaved  streets,  ruinous  houses,  mos^ 
ques,  and  shapeless  structures,  broken  by  groups 
of  various  tali  trees  which  once  made  a  part  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  houses  now  fallen  to 
decay.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  city  is  a  large  tract 
of  pleasure  ground,  called  the  Chahar^Boffk,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  eight  gardens,  or  paradUes, 
watered  by  canals,  basins,  and  fountains,  adorned 
with  numerous  palaces  or  pa>nlions,  and  enclosed 
within  four  majestic  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure  Is  the  palace  of  the  Chehal  SUvonj  or 
forty  pillars,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  later 
kings  of  the  Sefi  dynasty.  Its  front,  which  is 
entirely  open  to  the  garden,  is  sustained  by  a 
double  range  of  columns,  each  shooting  up  from 
the  united  backs  of  four  lions  of  white  marble ;  and 
within  are  several  large  apartments  on  which  all 
the  caprice  and  cost  of  eastern  magnificence  have 
been  lavished.  The  walls  of  the  saloon,  in  par- 
ticular, are  embellished  with  large  paintings, 
which,  without  exhibiting  much  taste  or  correct- 
ness of  design,  are  still  useful  as  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Persians.  The 
suburb  of  Julfa,  which  is  situated  S.  of  the  Zen- 
derood,  and  connected  with  the  Chahar-Bagh  by 
a  bridge  1,000  ft  long,  having  34  arches,  was 
originally  founded  for  a  body  of  Armenians,  whom 
8hah-Abbas  transplanted  from  their  own  country 
fJtdfaonthe  Araxes),  and  stationed  here,  with 
rull  toleratioti  of  their  religion,  and  many  v^uable 
mercantile  privileges.  They  were  known  all  over 
the  £.  for  their  manufacturing  industry;  and 
their  quarter,  which  was  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Christians,  fonnerly  comprised  18  churches,  and 
some  of  the  handsomest  private  residences  and 
gardens  in  the  cit^,  the  pop.  of  this  industrious 
quarter  alone  havmg  exceeded  30,000  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  few  remaining 
houses  bein^  tenanted  by  a  population,  whose 
moral  condition,  according  to  Sir  K.  K.  Porter,  has 
suffered  a  deterioration  corresponding  to  the  decline 
of  their  fortunes.  The  suburb  of  Abbas-abad, 
which  lie  W.  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the  Guebers, 
or  fire-worshippers,  on  the  S.  side,  near  Julfii,  are 
entirelv  destroyed. 

Ispalian  has,  wiUiin  the  last  50  vears,  begun  to 
revive  from  its  desolation;  and  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  inhabs.,  in  tr}4ng  to  better  their  con- 
dition, were  ably  seconded  by  the  exertions  of 
>Iadji  Mahommed  Hussein  KJian,  the  Atneen^- 
flttolahj  or  second  minister  of  the  shah,  who  em- 
ployed his  immense  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
improvement  of  his  native  city.  A  new  palace, 
near  the  Shetd  Sitoon,  has  been  completed,  and 
extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  bazaars, 
streets,  and  fountains ;  besides  which,  a  large  tract 
of  land,  close  to  the  river,  has  been  enclosed  to 
form  rice  plantations,  the  produce  of  which  now 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics,  from 
the  most  costly  gold  brocade  of  figured  velvet  to 
the  most  ordinary  calico  or  coarse  cotton,  is  pur- 
sued on  an  extended  scale ;  partly  on  raw  materials 
raised  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  partly  also 
on  silk  and  cott«)n  wool  introduced  from  Ghilan  I 
and  other  provinces  of  Persia;  many  hands  are  ' 
also  employed  in  making  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  ' 
paper  and  paper  boxes,  pcncases,  ornamented 
book  covers,  fire-arms,  sword-blades  (of  steel,  from 
India),  glass,  and  earthenware.  These  goods  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  E.,  Ispahan  being  the  chief 
emporium  m  Persia,  and  on  the  great  line  of  com- 
muuication  between  India,  Caubul,  and  China,  on 
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the  E.,  and  Turkey,  Egj-pt,  and  the  Mediterranean  , 
on  the  W.  Its  trading  prosperity,  however,  like 
that  of  Bushire,  is  much  obstrucfed  by  the  mo' 
nopolies  and  injudicious  taxes  of  the  government. 
The  inhabs.  of  Ispahan  are  considered  the  best 
manufacturers  in  Fersia,  and  education  seems  to 
be  very  general.  Every  one'  above  the  lowest 
order  can  read  and  write ;  and  artisans  and  shop- 
keepers are  familiar  with  the  works  of  their  fa- 
vourite poets.  The  merchants  form  a  distinct 
class :  frugal,  and  even  penurious  in  their  habits, 
they  seldom  make  an^  display  of  wealth,  and  are 
extremely  wary  and  circumspect  in  their  commer- 
cial speculations,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  severity 
of  their  sufferings  during  national  disturbances, 
when  they  have  been  usually  selected  as  the  first 
victims  of  plunder  and  (»ppression.  Their  houses 
are  mean  on  the  outside,  with  low,  narrow  en- 
trances, but  are  often  fitted  up  internally  with 
great  luxury.  These  merchants,  with  all  their 
affectation  of  poverty,  have  capitals  embarked  in 
trade  which  vary  from  80,000  to  160,000  toraana, 
and  not  only  control  in  a  great  degree  the  whole 
trade  of  Persia,  but  are  able  also,  it  is  said,  to  in- 
fluence prices  in  the  markets  of  W.  Hindostan. 
Owing  to  insecurity  and  bad  government,  the  in- 
terest of  money  in  Ispahan  varies  from  12  to  36 
per  cent,  a  year ;  and  the  farming  pop.  are  often 
compelled  to  pay  60  per  cent,  for  the  loans  required 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  exactions  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  origin  of  Ispahan  is  uncertain ;  but  its  po- 
sition seems  to  identify  it  with  the  Atpadana  of 
Ptolemy.  Under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  became 
the  cap.  of  Irak,  and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth, 
pop.,  and  trade.  •  This  nsing  prosperity,  however, 
received  a  severe  check  during  the  invasion  of 
Timour,  who  took  the  city,  in  1387j  and  gave  it 
up  to  military  execution.  The  troops  massacred 
70,000  of  the  inhabs.,  whose  heads,  piled  on  the 
walla  of  Ispahan,  long  attested  the  merciless  se- 
verity of  the  conqueror.  From  this  desolation  Uio 
city  gradually  revived  under  the  Sefis;  but  it  did 
not  become  the  residence  of  royalty  till  Shah- 
Abbas  the  Great  made  it  the  metropolis  of  Persia, 
embellished  it  with  stately  mansions,  and  rendered 
it  not  only  a  luxurious  capital,  but  filled  it  with 
merchants,  artificers,  and  agriculturists  from  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  Asia,  whose  united  industry  soon 
made  it  the  great  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
The  city  was  at  this  time  24  m.  in  circuit,  and  is 
stated  to  have  comprised  160  mosques,  48  coU^es, 
1,800  caravanserais,  273  public  baths,  and  12 
cemeteriop;  while  the  pop.  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  600,000  persons.  The  shah's  court, 
at  this  time,  was  the  resort  of  ambassadors  from 
tlie  proudest  kingdoms  of  the  east,  as  well  as  of 
Europe.  This  prosperity,  however,  was  but  of 
short  duration ;  for,  in  1722,  Persia  was  invaded 
b^'  the  Affghans,  and  Ispahan,  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  eight  months,  during  which  the  adjacent 
country  was  laid  waste  by  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  enemy,  was  reduced  to  its  present  ruinous 
state :  the  walls  were  so  completely  destroyed  that 
all  traces  of  them  are  obliterated,  the  palaces  dis- 
mantled and  robbed  of  all  their  ornaments,  and 
the  people  massacred  without  mercy.  Nadir-Shah 
recaptured  the  city  in  1727,  but  he  took  no  steps 
to  restore  its  ancient  glory.  The  sovereigns  have 
resided  at  Teheran  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  Ispahan  has  gradually  fallen  to  a  state  of 
decay,  from  which  even  its  commercial  importance 
has  not  been  able  to  preserve  it. 

ISSOIRE,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Puy-de-Dome, 
cap.  arrond.  on  the  Creuze,  19  m.  SSE.  Clermont. 
Pop.  6,159  in  1861.  The  town  is  wcH  built  and 
clean;  in  its  centre  is  a  spacious  market-place. 
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ISSOUDUN 

Jt  has  mamifiMtures  of  copper  kettles  and  other 
copper  wares,  with  some  trade  in  wahiut  oil,  hemp, 
and  wine. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Indre,  of 
which  it  is  the  most  important,  though  not  nomi- 
nally the  chief,  town,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Theols, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  16  m. 
N£.  Gh&teauroux,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Tonloose.  Pop.  14,282  in  1861.  The  town  stands 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  the 
plain  at  its  foot ;  is  said  to  be  better  laid  out  and 
tmilt  than  any  other  town  in  the  centre  of  France ; 
and  is  remarkablv  clean.  It  owes  its  regularity 
and  beauty  principally  to  the  numerous  devasta- 
ting; fires  it  has  undergone  at  different  times, 
daring  one  of  which,  in  1651,  the  citizens  repulsed 
and  put  to  flight  the  troops  of  Louis  XIY.,  then 
investing  the  place.  Issoudun  was  formerly  a  for- 
tress of  some  strength,  and  possessed  a  large  castle, 
a  portion  of  which,  now  remaining,  serves  as  a 
prison.  The  town  has  4  churches,  2  hospitals,  a 
new  iown-hall,  barracks,  a  small  theatre,  and 
several  public  walks.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-pre- 
fecture, of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction  and 
commetoe,  and  of  a  chamber  of  maimfactures.  It 
has  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and  parchment  fac- 
tories, and  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  activity;  but  it  has  not  yet  recovered 
the  injury  done  to  its  industry  by  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Issoudun  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  been  one  of  the  towns  laid  waste 
by  the  Bituriges  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Julius 
Vsesar, 

ISTRIA.    See  Illtria. 

ITALY  (Lat.  Italiaj  Fr.  Jialie)^  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  the  seat 
of  the  greatest  empire  of  antiquity,  and  of  art, 
science,  and  civilisation,  when  the  surrounding 
countries  were  immersed  in  barbarism.  It  is  finely 
situated,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  central  pe- 
ninsula of  S.  Europe,  with  the  extensive  and  nch 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  peninsula,  and  included 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  ex- 
tends between  Ut.  36°  46'  and  46°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  6°  30'  and  189  30'  E.,  having  to  the  NW. 
France,  N.  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  NE. 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  the  Hungarian  Littorale, 
E.  the  A<hiatic,  and  on  all  other  sides  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  antiquity,  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Hesperia,  Auaonioj  SatumiOf  (Enotria, 
Ac, ;  but  these  names,  though  loosely  applied  to 
the  whole  country,  were  strictly  applicable  onl^  to 
particular  portions  of  its  surface.  Various  denva- 
tions  have  been  assigned  to  the  term  Italy. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  designated  originally 
only  its  more  S.  portion ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  it  superseded  every  other  term,  and  was  gra- 
dually extended  to  the  whole  country  from  the 
Alp  'southward. 

in  shape,  Italy  has  been  familiarly  likened  to  a 
boot,  the  heel  formed  by  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and 
the  foot  by  Calabria.  The  general  direction  of 
the  Italian  peninsula  is  SE.  and  N W. ;  its  length, 
from  Mount  St.  Gothard  to  Cape  Spartivento,  in 
Calabria,  is  nearly  750  English  m.;  its  breadth 
varies  from  about  380  m.  in  N.  Italy,  to  less  than 
80  m.  near  its  centre ;  and  in  one  part  of  Cala- 
bria it  is  no  more  than  18  m.  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
area  of  tlie  mainland  may  be  estimated  at  about 
100,000  sq.  m.;  but  two  large  blnndfl,  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  many  smaller,  as  Elba,  Ischia, 
the  Lipari  group,  and  others,  belong  to  Italy. 
The  kingdom  of  Italy,  according  to  an  enume- 
ration made  in  the  spring  of  1864,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  21,777,334  souls,  dwelling  on  an  area 
of  98,784  English  square  miles.  The  extent  and 
population  of  the  ancient  political  diviifions  of 
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which  the  monarchy  is  composed,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


ProvliicM 


Continental  Sardinian  Statea . 
Island  of  Ri>.»tl^n««^   .        . 
Lombardy         .       .       .       . 

KmiUa 

Umbria  and  the  Marches 
Tuscany    .        .        .        .        , 
Neapolitan  States    . 
Island  of  Sicily 

Total     . 


iq.  mUct     Popatotton 


15,373 
9,647 
7,766 
8,821 
6,997 
9,150 
31,621 
10,610 

98,784 


3,780,967 
673,116 
3,764,912 
2,117,732 
1,393,824 
1,812,268 
7,029,273 
2,302,168 


21,777,334 


Added  to  this  must  be  the  territory  still  (1865) 
belonging  to  the  pope,  containing  an  area  of 
4,891  sq.  m.,  with  692,106  inhabitants,  and  Aus- 
trian Italy,  comprising  8,720  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
2,446,056.  This  brings  the  total  area  of  Italy  to 
112,395  sq.  m.,with  24,915,496  inhabitants. 

The  kingdom  proper  is  divided  into  193  *  cir- 
condarii,'  or  administrative  circuits,  subdivided 
into  1,597  *  mandamenti,'  or  districts,  embracing 
about  8,000  parishes. 

The  population  is  most  crowded  in  the  south  of 
the  Sardinian  states ;  it  is  least  dense  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia  and  in  the  Marches.  Italy  contains  on 
an  average  220  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile^a 
figure  higher  than  that  of  France  and  (Tcnnany, 
but  lower  than  that  of  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium. 

Physical  Geogra^y. — The  frontier  of  Italy  is 
extremely  well  dehned.  She  is  defended  on  the 
N.,  the  NE.,  and  NW.  by  the  vast  bulwark  of  the 
Alps,  the  passes  of  which  might  be  easily  guarded 
and  made  impervious  to  hostile  attack.  She  has 
everywhere  else  a  sea  frontier;  so  that,  while  she 
is  protected  by  a  natural  rampart  against  attacks 
by  land,  she  has  every  facility,  by  means  of  her 
extensive  sea  frontier  and  numerous  ports,  for  in- 
ternal and  foreign  commerce. 

Though  bounded  by  the  Alps,  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  surface  of  Italy  is 
covered  with  Alpine  ramifications.  The  mountain 
system  exclusively^  belonging  to  the  peninsula  is 
that  of  the  Apennines.  These  mountains,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  at  first  run  E.  along  the  Mediterranean  shores 
in  the  former  Sardinian  territory;  and  then,  turn- 
ing gradually  S.,  pass  through  the  peninsula  nearly 
in  its  centre,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches 
on  either  side.  At  length,  near  lat.  A^P  45',  the 
main  ridge  divides  into  two  separate  chains,  the 
principal  of  which  continues  S.  to  the  extremity 
of  Calabria,  while  the  other  runs  ESE.  througli 
the  Terra  d'Otranto.  The  mean  elevation  of  the 
Apennines  is  about  4,000  ft. ;  Monte  Como,  the 
summit  of  the  Gran'  Sasso  d' I  talis,  in  AbruKzo 
Ultra,  is,  however,  9,521  ft.  in  height,  and  is  capped 
with  snow  during  the  whole  year ;  Monte  Vclino 
is  8,182  ft. ;  and  Monte  Sibilla,  7,212  ft.  high ;  and 
many  other  summits  in  Central  and  extreme  S. 
Italy  approach  the  latter  in  elevation.  The  Ajien- 
nines  are  much  less  rugged  than  the  Alp«,  and 
abound  with  rich  forests  and  pasture  land,  on 
which  numerous  fiocks  of  sheep  are  fed.  They  are 
of  great  8er\'ice  to  the  country',  by  the  numerous 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  them,  and  by 
their  infiuence  in  moderating  the  summer  heats. 
Italy  is  also  famous  for  its  volcanoes;  those  of 
Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli,  in  Uie  Lipari  Is- 
lands, being,  if  not  the  greatest,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  and  best  known  of  any  on  the  globe. 

Hut  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy 
has  some  plains  of  great  extent  and  extraordinary- 
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fertility.  Of  these,  the  most  extenfiiye  and  richest 
is  that  of  Lombardy,  or  of  the  Po.  This  noble 
plain  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Alfts,  near  Sasa, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  in  the  Adriatic,  a  distance 
of  about  250  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  50 
to  120  m.,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, and  the  northern  part  of  Umbria  and  the 
Marches.  This  great  plain  is  extremely  well  wa- 
tered ;  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  that  rise 
in  the  Alps,  and  pour  down  into  the  plain,  afford 
a  vast  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  water;  and 
from  these  an  infinite  number  of  canals  have  been 
cut,  that  diffuse  the  fertilising  element  over  the 
whole  country,  and  give  to  its  com  and  rice  fields 
and  its  variegated  meadows,  extraordinary  produc- 
tiveness. The  soil,  though  different  in  the  various 
parts,  is  for  the  most  part  loamy  and  very  fertile. 
The  surface  is  generally  divided  into  small  farms 
of  from  10  to  60  acres ;  and  if  not  scientifically,  is 
at  least  carefully  and  economically,  cultivated. 
The  fidds  are  enclosed  by  lines  of  fruit-trees,  mul- 
berry-trees, poplars,  and  oaks ;  and  their  growth 
is  so  luxuriant,  that  in  many  parts  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  forest.  This  plain 
has  to  boast  of  an  immense  number  of  cities,  many 
of  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  considerable 
size,  and  all  of  them  adorned  with  noble  buildings 
and  valuable  works  of  art  Probably,  on  the  whole, 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  may  be  called  the  garden 
of  Europe ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certainly  the 
garden  of  Italy. 

The  next  great  plain  stretches  along  the  W. 
shore  of  Central  Italy  for  about  200  m.,  from  Pisa, 
down  to  Terracina,  in  the  former  Neapolitan  states. 
Within  these  limits  are  included  the  Tuscan 
maremme,  great  part  of  the  ixtmpagna  of  Rome, 
and  the  Pontine  nutraheg  (anc  Fomptinte  poludes). 
This  plain  is,  iu  all  respects,  very  different  from 
the  former.  Though  in  antiquity,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  also,  in  tlie  middle  ages,  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility,  and  was  highly  cultivated 
and  populous,  it  is  now  comparativdy  a  desert. 
This  is  a  conseauence  of  the  prevalence  of 
tnalaria,  which  infests  these  districts  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  all  but  uninhabitable.  They  are  necessarily, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part  in  pasture ;  and  are 
occupied  by  a  vacant  population,  who  reside  in 
the  counti^^  only  in  the  healthy  season.  In  the 
campagna  of  Rome  the  shepherds  who  have  charge 
of  the  flocks  are  obliged,  during  the  summer 
season,  to  repair  every  night  to  the  city,  or  to 
some  other  town,  as  sleeping  in  the  countiy  would 
be  fatal ;  it  is  then,  also,  extremely  dangerous  to 
travel  by  night  through  the  Pontine  marshes. 
The  vagrant  population  of  this  extensive  tract, 
and  those  who  live  on  its  borders,  have  all  an 
emaciated,  unhealthy,  cadaverous  aspect;  and 
where  the  plain  is  cultivated,  the  labourers  who 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  assist  in 
the  harvest  frequently  fall  victims  to  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  atmosphere,  or  have  tneir 
constitutions  injured  for  life.  In  the  Tuscan 
maremme,  the  soil  has  in  many  places  become, 
from  neglect,  sterile  and  unproductive ;  but,  in  the 
campagna  of  Rome  and  the  Pontine  marshes,  the 
soil  is,  in  most  parts,  extraordinarily  fertile,  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and,  were  it 
properly  cultivated,  would  yield  immense  crops. 

There  are  no  hills  in  the  Campagna.  Its  undu- 
lations do  not  arise  from  elevations  of  the  surface, 
but  from  depressions;  it  may  be  described  as  a 
plateau  from  1  to  200  fi.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
traversed  by  wide  and  shallow  valleys,  which  oc- 
cupy one-fourth  or  one-fifth  part  of  its  surface. 
Soine  of  these  valleys  are  dr>',  others  have  small 


sluggish  streams,  and  thev  are  from  50  to  150  ft. 
deep.  There  is  a  strip  of  swamp  along  the  sea- 
coast,  probably  2  or  8  m.  broad ;  but  -mm  this  ex- 
ception, the  Campagna  di  Roma  seems  to  be 
^nerally  dry ;  for  the  wet  lands  seen  in  some  of 
Its  small  valleys  are  such  as  we  find  in  every 
countiy,  and  are  not  worth  mentioning  as  an  ex- 
ception. Its  present  appearance  is  bleak  and 
deserted  in  a  remarkable  degree.  There  are  scat- 
tered clumps  of  brushwood ;  but  the  eye  ranges 
over  it  for  miles  often  without  discovering  a  single 
timber  tree,  and  there  is  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  woodland  or  forest  within  its  vast  bounds. 
Fences  are  rare,  except  near  Rome ;  a  gentleman^s 
country  house,  or  villa,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  it,  nor 
a  decent  farm-house ;  and  even  the  cottages  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  whole  district  is  divided 
into  immense  estates,  usually  let  in  small  lots,  on 
the  metayer  system,  and  is  kept  mostly  in  pasture, 
not  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-tentlh  part  being 
under  the  plough  or  rather  Aoe,  for  it  is  laboured 
¥rith  the  latter. 

The  Pontine  marshes  are  24  m.  long,  and  pro- 
bably 12  broad.  The  work  of  draining  was  com- 
menced under  the  Roman  republic,  was  conrinued 
by  the  emperors  and  popes,  and  is  not  yet  entirely 
finished.  The  journey  through  them  is  most  mo- 
notonous. A  canal  50  ft.  broad,  the  grand  trunk 
of  the  drainage,  extends  along  the  whole  lengtli, 
in  a  line  mathematically  straight.  The  soil 
thrown  out  of  this  canal  forms  a  rused  bank,  5  or 
6  ft.  above  the  water,  and  80  or  100  ft.  broad.  An 
excellent  road  passes  along  this  bank,  with  a 
double  row  of  lofty  trees  on  each  side  It  was 
upon  this  canal  that  Horace  travelled  in  a  track- 
boat,  on  his  journey  to  firundiaium.  The  marshes 
are  not  altogether  uninhabited.  A  few  houses  are 
met  with  on  the  road,  and  others  are  seen  in 
the  distance.  The  surface  is  chiefly  in  pasture ; 
but  part  is  planted  with  tall  reeds  used  for  vine 
props,  part  covered  with  brushwood,  probably  raised 
for  fuel,  and  some  small  patches  are  ploughed. 
Very  httle  wet  marsh  is  now  visible  till  the  north 
or  higher  end,  where  there  is  a  considerable  tract 
still  undrained.  The  general  surface  of  the  plain 
inclines  eastward  and  southward,  so  that  the  in- 
land f  >art  is  actually  lower  than  that  towards  the 
coast  on  the  north;  and,  like  the  Neapolitan 
Campania,  the  level  ground  abuts  sharply  against 
tile  mountains. 

Various  and  very  conflicting  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  the  increase  of  malariof  and  the  con- 
sequent depopulation  of  these  extensive  and  once 
fertile  temtories.  They  were  always,  indeed, 
rather  unhealthy;  but  their  unhealthiness  has 
been  prodigiously  aggravated  in  modem  times.  It 
is  believed  by  many  that  its  deterioration  has 
been,  in  a  considerable  degree,  owing  to  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  woods  and  forests,  by  which  the 
land  was  shaded  in  antiquity,  and  screened  from 
the  fiery  beams  of  the  summer  sun.  No  doubt  it 
is  in  part  also  a  consequence  of  the  obstructions 
that  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  courses 
and  ftt  the  mouths  of  rivers,  by  which  their  waters 
have  been  formed  into  stagnant  and  noxious 
marshes.  But  the  last-mentioned  circumstance 
may  itself  be  ascribed  to  what  has  had  by  far  the 
greatest  influence,  that  is,  to  the  decay  of  pop.  and 
industry,  occasioned  by  the  irruptions  of  the  bar- 
barians, the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  influence  of 
epidemics.  The  HI  success  that  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Tuscan  government  to  reclaim 
some  portions  of  the  maremme,  by  establishing 
colonies  in  them,  appears  to  have  l€^  many  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  absolutely  irreclaimable. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  great  woika, 
principally  of  a  hydraulic  character,  that  have  of 
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Ikte  Teais  been  azidertaken  and  carried  into  effect 
in  Italy,  by  which  iaige  tracts  of  the  maremme 
hare  been  converted  into  productive  estates,  show 
what  may  be  done  by  jadicioos  efforts  on  a  large 
scale.  llithertOt  indeed,  the  land  that  has  been 
reclaimed  and  made  tolerably  healthy,  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  what  is  still  abandoned. 

The  third  great  plain  of  Italy  is  that  of  Capi- 
tanata  (Apulia),  having  Fc^ia  in  its  centre.  It 
comprises  the  greater  portion  of  a  tract  of  flat 
country,  extending  from  the  border  of  Samnium 
to  Otranto,  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  an- 
ciently indnded  in  Dannia,  Japygia,  Peucetla,  and 
Measapia.  The  lower  part  of  the  Apulian  plain  is 
arid,  the  rivers  decreasing  both  in  size  and  ire- 
queney  as  we  proceed  farther  S. ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Otranto  and  Ban  the  rain  water  is 
obV^ed  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns  for 
the  uT^don  of  the  hind.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  plam  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
but  it  also  has,  in  many  parts,  a  sandy  and  thirsty 
Boil.  A  fpreat  part  of  it  is  destitute  of  bush,  house, 
€fr  tree ;  it  is  farmed  in  laige  estates,  and  round 
about  Lnccra  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  axable  land ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  surface  consists  of  pastures,  called  tavoHerej 
into  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  from  the 
Ahntzzi  are  driven  to  feed  in  the  winter. 

The  level  district  round  Naples  is  still  well  en- 
titled to  its  ancient  epithet  of  Campania  FeUxj 
being  at  once  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  densely 
peopled.  The  Campania  is  a  tract  of  cane  land, 
40  m.  in  loigth,  by  15  or  20  in  breadth,  presenting 
a  dead  levd  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
probably  from  1  to  100  ft.  above  it  In  the  midst 
of  tbis  vast  area,  there  are  two  large  islands ;  Y e- 
Buvius  and  its  dependant  hillocks  constitute  one 
ofa  round  form,  and  about  8  m.  in  diameter;  a 
chain  of  hillocks,  narrow  ridges,  and  truncated 
cones,  extending  from  Naples  to  Cape  Misenum, 
covering  a  space  of  12  m.  m  length,  and  8  or  4  in 
breadth,  constitutes  the  other.  With  the  excep- 
ticm  of  these  two  elevated  tracts,  the  whole  district 
is  a  dead  leveL  It  is,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  lifted  up  by  subterranean 
agents,  and  converted  into  diy  land.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  does  not  rise  by  a  series  of  small 
elevations  to  the  outer  hills  of  the  Apennines ;  it 
abuts  sharply  against  them,  as  the  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean  abut  against  the  last  level  of  the 
Lammennuir  hills.  The  Campania  Felix  is  pro- 
bably equal  in  fertility  to  any  spot  in  the  world. 
Though  so  level,  it  is  remarkably  dry,  and  hence 
fiee  of  malaria.  The  vegetable  soil,  which  is  ex- 
posed in  drains  at  some  places,  is  of  great  depth, 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden.  It  is  put  to  what 
may  be  called  a  double  use,  first  ploughed  and 
sown  with  com  and  then,  at  every  mterval  of  50 
or  100  ft,  there  is  a  row  of  vines. 

Riven  and  Lakes. — ^Few  countries  are  better 
watered  than  Italy,  whether  in  regard  to  springs, 
riven,  or  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the  ro,  the 
JSridttnuM  or  Paebu  of  the  ancients ;  it  issues  from 
Mount  Viso  in  the  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  France, 
and  receives,  during  its  long  course  to  the  Adriatic, 
a  vast  number  of  tributa^  streams.  It  divides 
thegieat  plain  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  is  the  grand  receptacle  for  the  streams 
flowing  S.  from  the  Alps,  and  for  the  lesser 
waten  that  flow  N.  firom  a  part  of  the  Alpine 


'  Find  with  a  titoumnd  raptures,  I  survey 
Eridanus  through  flowery  meadows  stray, 
The  king  of  floods  I  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains. 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains. 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snob's, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  goes.' 


Of  its  numerous  afiiuents,  the  most  important 
are  the  Baltea,  Sesa,  Tessino,  Adda,  Chiesa,  and 
Mincio,  from  the  N.;  and  the  Tanaro,  Bormida, 
Trebia,  famous  for  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Hannibal  on  its  banks,  and  Panaro,  on  the  S.  The 
other  large  rivers  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  are  the  A'dige, 
Brenta,  Piave,  and  Tagliamento,  all  flowing  S. 
from  the  Alps.  In  Central  and  Southern  Italy  no 
great  river  can  be  expected  to  arise,  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  central 
position  of  the  Apennines,  in  which  they  have 
their  sources.  The  Tiber  is  the  principal,  and  also 
the  most  celebrated ;  but,  like  the  other  rivers  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its 
ancient  renown,  and  the  classical  reoollecUons  as- 
sociated with  its  name,  than  from  its  magnitude 
or  intrinsic  importance.  Among  others  of  this 
class  are  the  Amo  and  Ombrone  in  Tuscany.  Con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  have  taken  place 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  Rubicon,  the  S£.  boundary 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  famous  in  ancient  history. 
It  is  generallj^,  however,  believed  to  be  represented 
by  the  Fiumicino,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  18 
or  20  m.  below  Ravenna.  An  ancient  law  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  made  it  death  to  cross 
this  river  with  arms  in  a  hostile  intention.  Its 
passage,  by  Csesar,  has  been  flnelv  described  by 
Lucan  (lib.  L  lin.  183-227) ;  and  his  exclamation 
on  that  occasion,  *Jacta  eat  aUa,^  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  In  the  former  Neapolitan  states,  the  only 
streams  deserving  the  name  of  rivers  are  the  Yol- 
tumo,  the  Garigliano,  anciently  the  Lirie,  and  the 
Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aufidns,  which,  flowing  past 
CannsB,  is  thence  called  aanffuineua  by  Silius  Ita- 
licus  (lib.  X.  820).  The  rivers  which  descend  from 
the  Apennines  are  apt,  like  other  mountain  cur- 
rents, to  swell  suddenly,  and  to  cause  inundations 
in  the  level  parts  of*^  the  country,  particularly 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 

*  Prolnit  insano  contorquens  vertlce  sUvas 
Flnviomm  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnes 
Gum  Btabulis  armentatullt.' 

Oeorg.  i.  481. 

To  restrain  this,  dykes  or  mounds  have  been 
erected  in  many  places ;  and  as  the  earthy  sub- 
stances brought  down  by  the  flood  have,  in  many 
cases,  raised  the  bed  of* the  stream,  and  required 
fresh  embankments,  the  mounds  are  often  of 
considerable  height,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
aqueducts. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Italian  lakes  are 
situated  in  the  N. ;  including  those  of  Garda, 
Magffiore,  Como,  and  Lugano.  In  Central  Italy 
are  the  lakes  of  Perugia  (an.  lAicua  Thraaimenue), 
Bolsena,  Braeciano,  Celano  or  Fudno,  and  Albano ; 
and  in  the  S.  those  of  Avemo  and  others,  which, 
though  insignificant  in  point  of  size,  have  acquired 
imperishable  renown.  Many  considerable  salt  la- 
goons line  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  various  parts 
of  Tuscany-  and  the  Marches,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  in  the  Venetian  territories,  and  round 
the  promontory  of  Gaigano.  Besides  the  Pontine 
marshes,  there  aro  numerous  marshy  tracts  of  less 
extent  in  the  Val  di  Chiana  and  other  parts  of 
Tuscany,  in  the  plain  of  Salerno,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  especially  in  the  region  round  its 
mouth.  S.  of  the  last-mentioned  tract,  a  consider- 
able extent  of  bog-land,  called  the  Vol  di  Com^ 
machio,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  papal  le- 
gation of  Ferrara.  Italy  has  about  8,000  m.  of 
sear-coast  Its  chief  capes  and  headlands  are  Ar- 
gentaro,  Circello,  Campanella,  Spardvento,  and 
Santa  Maria  di  Leuca,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Testa  di  Gargano  and  Cape  Promontoire 
j^Istria),  on  the  Adriatic  Of  the  goifg  or  bays 
lormed  along  its  coasts,  the  principal  are  the  Gulf 
of  Taranto  on  the  S£.,  between  Apulia  and  Ca- 
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labria ;  those  of  Genoa,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno, 
PoUcastro,  Enfemia,  and  Gioja,  on  its  W. ;  and 
those  of  Squillace,  Manfredonia,  and  Trieste,  on  it3 
E.  shores. 

Geology  and  Minerah. — ^Italy  may  be  described 
as  ^  aVuilcareous  region  enclosing  a  schistous  band ; ' 
but  volcanic  action  has  been  so  prevalent,  that  the 
strata  are  often  found  extremelv  disarranged  from 
their  original  position.  N.  of  6enoa,  the  primary 
formations  in  tne  Apennines  include  granite,  gneiss, 
serpentine,  quartz,  and  clay-slate,  often  intermixed 
yf'iih  transition  limestone  and  grauwackd.  Granite 
and  gneiss  are  absent  in  the  Apennine  region  of 
Central  Italy,  but  they  reappear  in  the  S.,  where 
they  predominate  among  the  primary  formations, 
from  the  Abni2zi  to  the  furthest  end  of  Calabria. 
They  also  exhibit  themselves  in  the  fwaremwie, 
near  the  surface ;  the  secondary  formations  in  Tus- 
cany being  often  intermixed  with  primary  rocks, 
and  in  some  instances  overlain  by  them.  The 
tertiarv  deposits  of  Italy  are  very  extensive,  and 
form  the  sub-Apennine  region,  or  low  hill  ranges, 
extending  along  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  consisting  of  sand- 
stone, marl,  and  coarse  limestone.  These  fonna- 
tions  contain  an  abundance  of  marine  shells,  among 
which  as  many  as  770  different  species  have  been 
enumerated,  half  of  them  still  inhabiting  the  ad- 
jacent seas.  The  alluvial  plain  of  the  Po  abounds 
m  fossil  remains  of  mammedia,  birds,  and  amphibia, 
and  similar  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Neapolitan  states.  Several  regions  in  the  central 
and  S.  parts  of  Italy  are  almost  wholly  composed 
of  volcanic  products.  Such  are  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  which  abounds  with  a  volcanic  tufa,  called 
travertkUf  of  which  great  part  of  Rome  is  built ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  which  is  co- 
vered with  lava  and  acoria.  Numerous  traces  of 
extinct  volcanoes  exist,  the  craters  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  lakes. 

Italy  is  less  rich  in  metals  than  in  most  other 
things ;  it,  however,  is  well  supplied  with  iron ;  it 
has  also  copper  and  lead  ore,  and  the  precious 
metals  have  been  found,  but  in  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities. The  centre  is  the  chief  seat  of  mining  in- 
dustr}',  and  large  quantities  of  iron  are  furnished 
by  the  island  of  Elba.  The  most  valuable  mineral 
product  of  continental  Italy  is,  however,  the  fine 
statuary  marble  of  Carrara.  Marble  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  nearly  as  good,  is  found  at  Scravezza, 
and  other  kinds  are  met  with  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Great  quantities  of  borax  are 
found  in  Tuscany:  sulphur,  building  stone,  salt, 
nitre,  alum,  alabaster,  and  crystal  are  the  other 
chief  mineral  products ;  and  the  Apennines  abound 
in  basalt,  dried  lava,  pozzolana  sand,  and  other 
volcanic  substances.  Caverns  of  stalactites  are 
met  with  in  many  parts,  and  mineral  springs  and 
vapours  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  (Hoff- 
mann, Europa ;  Lyell's  Geology.) 

The  climate  of  Italy  is  delightful.  Owing  to  its 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  tbe  great  difference  in 
the  elevation  of  its  surface',  there  is  necessarily  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  temperature  of  dif- 
ferent parts;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  air  is 
throughout  mild  and  genial ;  the  excessive  heats 
of  summer  are  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the 
mountains  and  the  surrounding  sea,  and  the  cold 
of  winter  is  hardly  ever  extreme.  As  respects 
temperature,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  r^^ns : 
the  flrst,  extending  N.  of  the  Apennines,  and  of 
lat»  430  30',  and  including  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
has  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  S.  Ger- 
many, but  wanner.  In  winter,  the  lakes  of  Garda 
and  Maggiore,  and  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  are  par- 
tially frozen;  snow  often  falls,  and  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  sinks  to  149;  even  in  summer, 


the  N.  wind  is  cold,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and  ot1>er 
agrumi  do  not  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  second 
region,  extendmg  between  lat,43o  30'  and  41°  30', 
includes  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and 
the  Marches,  with  the  N.  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
states.  Within  this  band,  snow  and  ice  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  mountain  tops,  and  olives  and 
agrumi  of  all  kinds  flourish  luxuriantlv  without 
culture.  The  third  region,  from  41°  30'  to  39°, 
comprises  the  middle  Neapolitan  provs.  Snow  is 
here  vei^'  rare,  and  the  finest  fruits  are  found  in 
the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  The  fourth 
region  embraces  the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  with  Sicily 
and  the  Lipari  Islands.  Here  the  thermometer 
never  falls  to  the  freezing  poiut,  and  the  sugar- 
cane, Indian  fig,  papyrus  palm,  and  other  tropical 
plants  are  abundant  on  the  low  lands. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  in  different  latitudes  of  Italy: — 


Placet 


Milan  . 
Bologna 
Florence 
Rome  . 
Naples . 


450  28' 
44  30 
43  46 
41  63 
40  60 


Helgbt  tboTc 


492  feet. 
265      „ 
230     „ 
187      „ 


Mean  Annual 
Tvmperatore 


68-60Fahr. 
66-44    „ 
69-4       „ 
60-0       „ 
62-2       „ 


Throughout  most  parts  of  Italy  there  are  but 
three  seasons  in  the  year :  a  spring,  which  more 
than  realises  all  that  poets  have  said  in  its  praise ; 
a  hot  summer,  and  a  short,  and  not  severe,  winter : 
most  of  the  vegetable  products,  even  in  the  N., 
flower  bv  the  end  of  March.  Heavy  rains  prevail 
during  Oct.  and  Nov. ;  W.  and  NVV.  winds  are  the 
most  prevalent ;  but  the  Ubeccio  and  aroccoj  the 
simoom  of  the  Arabs,  also  occasionally  occur,  and 
exert  an  oppressive,  and  in  the  S.  an  injurious,  in- 
fluence over  the  animal  frame. 

Notwithstanding  the  mildness  and  general  salu- 
brity of  the  Italian  climate,  huge  districts  of  the 
country  are  very  unhealthy,  and  the  chances  of 
longevity  are  less  than  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries under  more  inclement  skies.  But  the  un- 
healthiness  is  not  the  effect  of  climate,  but  of 
circumstances  connected  with  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  industry. 
Nor  is  the  lesser  longevity  of  the  Italians  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  climate,  but  to  the  depresseil  situ- 
ation and  poverty  of  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  the 
bad  quality  and  scanty  supply  of  food  and  clothes ; 
the  low  state  of  medical  science ;  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness.  The  |^enial  climate  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  contribute  indirectlv  to  bring  about  these 
results,  by  encouraging  slotliful  habits,  and  making 
the  people  less  industrious  than  they  would  l^ 
were  it  more  severe. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  climate  of  Ital^' 
has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  it 
is  now  less  cold  in  winter  than  formerly.  There 
seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  concurriiig  in  tliis 
opinion ;  and  the  change  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forests  already  alluded  to, 
and  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  to  the  N.  of  Italy.  (Sec  Hume's  Essay 
on  the  Populousncss  of  Ancient  Nations,  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  it.)  It  is  to  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
notion,  that  either  the  productiveness  of  Italy  or 
its  pop.  has  diminished.  Some  extensive  tractSy 
as  the  Tuscan  maremme^  the  Campagna,  and  some 
parts  of  the  former  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  in 
antiquity  were  occupied  by  a  dense  pop,,  are  now 
all  but  uninhabited;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lom- 
banly  has  been  signally  improved,  and  is  at  this 
monicnt  intinitely  better  cultivated  and  more  po- 
pulous than  at  any  former  period*    On  the  whole, 
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it  is  probable,  that  whatever  Italy  may  have  lost 
in  respect  of  i>op.  in  certain  districta,  has  been 
fally  oonnterviuled  by  a  corresponding  f^ain  else- 
where ;  and  that  her  decline  from  her  ancient  fame 
and  influence  has  not  been  occasioned  by  any  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  her  sonn. 

General  Aspect  of  ite^.— Speaking  generally, 
nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  and  diversity,  of 
the  scenery  of  Italy.  Its  mountains  have  everv 
variety  of  form  and'  elevation :  alternately  smooth 
and  ruggedf  they  exhibit  by  turns  gentle  decli- 
vities and  fine  pastures,  tremendous  precipices  and 
chasms,  water-falls,  deep  and  majesuc  forests,  and 
summits,  sometimes  capped  with  snow,  and  some- 
times emitting  smoke  and  flames.  Many  of  the 
Tslieys,  as  that  of  the  Amo,  are  delightful  beyond 
descripuon ;  the  plain  of  Lombsrdy  is  not  less 
beautiful  than  ricn,  and  even  the  half-desert  tracts 
along  the  W.  shore  interest  by  their  solitude  and 
their  vastness.  The  extent  of  the  sea  coast,  and 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  lakes,  add  also 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  land- 
scape ;  while  the  deamess  of  the  atmosphere  gives 
to  every  object  a  brightness  of  colouring,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  that  can  with  difficulty  be 
conceived  by  those  accustomed  to  our  cloudy  and 
less  brilliant  skies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
beauty  and  richness,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  their 
country,  should  have  been  a  favourite  theme  of 
the  ancient  writers : — 

'  Sed  neqae  Medomm  silva,  dltiraima  terra, 
Kec  palcher  Qanges  a^ne  aiiro  tnrbidns  Hermns 
'     Landibug  Italls  certent ;  non  Bactra,  neqne  Indi 
Totaqne  thoriferls  PanchaXa  pinguis  arenis. 

Sed  graTidse  frnges  et  Baccbi  Masdcus  humor 
Implertoa ;  tenent  oles  armentaqne  Inta. 

HIo  yer  assidnun  atque  alienis  menalbas  sestas ; 

Adde  tot  egregias  nrbes,  opemmqne  laboreni, 
Tot  congesta  mana  prcruptis  oppida  saxis, 
Flnminaque  antlqaoa  subter  labentia  muros. 

Sahre,  magna  parens  frngum,  Satumia  tellnii, 
Magna  virOm.^— Georg.  U.  186, 148, 149, 165, 178. 

In  respect  of  its  vegetable  product*^  Italy  may 
be  divided  into  six  regions,  according  to  its  eleva- 
tion.   These  are  as  fculow  : — 


1            B..I... 

ElcTMlon                       Prodoeti 

1.  Of  the  plains 

—    to  1,200  ft.  Lentlak,      myrtle,' 

laurel,   ilex    and 

oork  trees,  citron  ,1 

flg,    olive,    vine,' 

2.  Cakandches- 

1,200  —  8,000  — 

Oak,che8nnt,beech,! 

nnt 

olive,  vine,  and 
com. 

3.  Beech  aadfir 

3,000  —  fi,000  — 

Beech,  firs,  larch, 
jnniper,and  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and 

. 

maize,  to  4,000  ft. 

4.  Sab-Alpine 

5,000  —  6,000  — 

Dwarf  pine,  arbu- 

region 

tus,  gentian,  ane- 
mone. 

5.  Upper  Alpine 

6,000  --  8,500  — 

Androsacn,     nud- 

region 

frage,  and  other 
Alpine  plants. 

S.  Begion     of 

8,500  ft.    and 

Iceland  moss,  Ar- 

anow 

upwards 

temuia  mntellina, 
•and  a  few  other 
plants. 

Thcfce  is  a  much  greater  diversity  of  plants  in  the  S. 
portion  of  the  Apennine  chain  than  in  any  other 
part  of  its  extent:  this  diversity  b  the  most 
marked  in  the  second,  or  oak  and  cheenut  region. 
The  Italian  or  S.  declivities  of  the  Alps  present  a 
greater  diversity  of  vegetation  tha|i  those  facing 
the  K.;  and  more  species  of  plants  are  found  on 
Vou  IIL 


them  than  en  the  Apennines.  On  the  Alpine  sum- 
mits are  seen  the  dwarf  birch,  juniper,  and  other 
plants  of  Lapland  and  Siberia,  while  at  their 
feet  flourish  toe  flg,  Agave  americana,  and  (hctus 
opuntia,  Mt.  Vesuvius  has  a  Flora  peculiar  to  itself. 

Italy  is  much  more  an  agricultural  than  a  ma- 
nufacturing country ;  but  the  indolence  of  a  great 
par^  of  the  pop.,  and  the  backward  state  of  agri- 
culture, render  the  actpal  retmm  far  inferior  to 
what  the  country  is  calculated  to  yield.  Silk  has 
become  a  most  important  product,  and  its  culture 
has  increased  very  rapidly  -ndthin  the  last  half  a 
century.  Wine  and  olives,  particularly  the  latter, 
are  also  very  important  pioducts ;  and  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  the  nnest  fruits.  Com  is  not 
so  generally  cultivated  in  Italy  as  in  the  more  N. 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  pulse  and  other  vege- 
tables are  extensively  raised.  Partictdar  parts  of 
the  country  are  ai)propriated  to  particular  pro- 
ducts. Lombardv  is  the  chief  com  country ;  in 
the  Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories,  the  culture  of 
fruit,  particularly  of  olives,  predominates;  while 
the  unhealthy  district  of  the  Maremme  and  Cam- 
pagna  remains,  as  before  stated,  chiefly  in  a  state 
of  natural  pasture.  Skilful  agriculture  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  N. ;  in  the  centre,  with  the 
exception  of  portions  of  Tuscany,  and  S.,  it  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb;  and  in  the  former  Neapolitan 
states  the  abundance  of  vegetable  productions  is 
owing  more  to  the  climate  and  soil  than  to  the 
industry  of  the  husbandman.  The  products  of 
the  N.  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  found  there  in 
abundance ;  and  whole  groves  of  olives  are  seen 
growing  in  the  open  country,  interspersed  with 
spices  and  other  tropical  products. 

The  pastures  of  Italy  are  stocked  with  large 
herds  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats :  few  horses 
are  reared ;  and  the  breed  is  in  little  estimation, 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  Neapolitan  teiri- 
tory«  Mules  are  more  common,  being  found  better 
adapted  for  the  bad  and  mountainous  roads.  The 
operations  of  agriculture  are  performed  by  oxen. 
The  buffalo  is  found  in  Italy,  tiiough  hardly  any 
where  else  in  Europe.  Ho^  are  fed  in  large  herds 
in  the  forests,  particularly  in  Calabria.  The  moun^ 
tains  and  forests  contain  a  number  of  wild  animals ; 
among  others,  the  boar,  stag,  marmot,  and  badger. 
The  lynx  or  tiger-cat  is  nst  uncommon  in  themotm- 
tains  of  Abmzzo ;  and  the  crested  porcupine  is  sup- 
pof%d  to  be  peculiar  to  the  S.  of  Italv.  Foxes,  hares, 
and  winged  game  are  sufficienUy  abundant  From 
the  heat  of  the  climate  in  the  S.  provs.,  snakes 
and  reptiles  of  different  kinds  are  numerous.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts  abound  with  fish. 

Mcatufacturet  and  Trade. — Italy  is  not  distin- 
guished for  manufactures :  the  chief  are  those  of 
alk  fabrics  and  silk  thread,  which  have  their  prin- 
cipal seat  in  Lombardy.  Woollen  and  linen  stuffs, 
straw  plait,  gauze,  artificial  flowers,  straw  hats, 
paper,  parchment,  leather,  gloves,  essences,  and 
musical  instroments  are  among  the  other  goods 
manufactured  in  Italy;  but,  generally  spei^iig, 
the  raw  products  of  the  country  form  its  chief 
exports,  and  most  manufactured  articles,  whether 
of  necessity  or  luxury,  are  imported  from  foreign 
nations.  Venice  and  Genoa  engroned  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  of  Europe,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  the  East,  o^  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  after  them  the  French  and  English, 
diverted  European  commerce  into  a  new  channel. 
From  that  period,  the  prosperity  of  those  cities 
padually  decayed,  and  the  first  of  them  has  sunk 
mto  comparative  insignificance,  while  Italy  at  large 
has  but  a  small  portion  only  of  her  former  com- 
mercial im^rtance.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
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ITALY 
I  of  Italy,  in  each  of  the  years 


1883 

1863 

Wine.       .       .        litras 

16,841,866 

18,679,803 

Spirits       .       . 

10,971,081 

18,889.830 

OU:  Olive         .      kilogr. 

1,069,633 

468,893 

Other  EJndfl         „ 

4,663,048 

4,748,690 

Cocoa        .       .           „ 

666,434 

731,011 

Coffee        .       . 

9,700,896 

10,706,476 

Pepper      .       .          „ 

874,204 

1,245,369 

Sugar        .       . 

62,608,033 

69,878,289 

Chemicals         .           „ 

7,787,926 

12,089,246 

Colours     .       .           „ 

1,036,768 

1,260,447 

Stuffs  for  Dyeing  ) 
and  Tanning        j   " 

8,186,792 

10,892,771 

Wax  .       .       . 

729,168 

922,471 

Soap.        .        .           „ 

697,271 

738,611 

Oleaginous  Seed           „ 

8,916,907 

8,376.228 

Cheese       .       .           „ 

4,141,818 

4,833,763 

Fish  ... 

23,916,918 

36,366,687 

Horses       .       ,     number 

9,746 

16,862 

Cattle        .       . 

71,216 

64,236 

Sheep        .       .      ^  . 

27,886 

17,060 

Furs  .       .       .      kilogr. 

64,880 

76,730 

Hides:  Baw     . 

6,432,790 

9,968.629 

Tanned            „ 

728,260 

769,689 

Other  Kinds    „ 

249,226 

884,360 

Dressed 

63,369 

104,607 

Hemp  and  Flax            „ 

1,135,761 

1,384,334 

Yam  of  Flax    .           „ 

1,793,913 

8,646,068 

Cloths  of  Mixed  Ma-) 
terial     .       .        ;  »» 

810,716 

1,096,939 

Other  Mann&ctures ) 
of  Hemp  and  Flax  j*  " 

869,289 

276,618 

Cotton:  Raw    .           „ 

4,044,202 

4,114,982 

Yam        .           „ 

6,482,117 

8,684,517 

Mixed  Stuffs       „ 

7,690,683 

6,884,709 

Other  Tissues  of  „ 

492,663 

461,080 

Wool.       . 

8,960,280 

8,713,004 

Woollen  Yarn  .          „ 

216,060 

130,790 

Mixed  Stuffs       „ 

2,903,678 

8,267,066 

Other  Tissues  of,, 

441,636 

234,400 

8Uk:Raw 

1,872,373 

1,888.633 

Thrown   .          „ 

9,842 

437,076 

Mixed  Stuffs       „ 

187,618 

332,099 

Other  Tissues  of  „ 

48,961 

37,298 

Wheat       .       .        Utres 

321,966,466 

446,493,877 

Grain        .       .           ., 
Flour        .       .       kilogr. 

78,032,361 

46,667,606 

7,967,166 

9,429,001 

Charcoal  .       .           „ 

10,956,220 

9,895,969 

Firewood  .        .           „ 

28,616,666 

40,396,321 

Wood  for  Cabinet.) 
making.       .        /  »» 

873;)18 

1,632^23 

Furniture .       .           „ 

143,011 

390,638 

Wooden  Wares .          „ 

230,664 

332,398 

Paper        .        .           „ 

1,310,269 

1,273,278 

Paper  Hangings          ,, 

180.479 

271,064 

Books        .        .           „ 

427,807 

407,367 

Mercery  and  Small ) 
Wares    .       .       ;  »» 

1,719,743 

1,907,633 

Millinery  . 

9,092 

10,437 

Machinery      value  in  lire 

^^Tii  1,736 

4,437,032 

Rags.       .       .       kilogt. 

l,:i.i;,i>47 

1,280,232 

Iron:  Cast       .           „ 

2.^;  ;.i.i>28 

19,708,648 

Wrought             „ 

^^"^  si, .187 

«,107.693 

For  Railways     „ 

^-Mi]'>.rH0 

2,-.-5i^,il76 

Iron :  Ore        .          „ 

\^:,*-\4M2 

lSji:i4,L68 

Of  the  1st  Fusion,, 

^17, :i  1,1136 

4-!  .-7  7,186 

Rails        . 

1 1  ,:s^ci,*)38 

L^:. -'41,123 

Wrought .           „ 

>Sir.rm 

n^L'T--.,778 

Copper:  Raw  .           „ 

l,oi;b,i)27 

l.rtfi:i.i)18 

T     .    ^Wrought       „ 

667,469 

'JJ'J,iS6 

Lead :  Raw       .           „ 

2,813,469 

4,766,620 

Wrought 

129,364 

386,934 

Sulphur    .       .           „ 

1,349,366 

786,818 

Coal  ...           „ 

347,424,499 

418,934,682 

Pottery     .       . 

1,874,653 

2,807.640 

Porcelain  .       .           „ 

423,072 

426,539 

Glass  and  Crystal        „ 

6,950,864 

9,221,761 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  1868  amounted 
to  nearly  18,000,000^,  to  which  France  contri- 
buted 7,088,984/.,  Great  Britain  6,903,288t,  Austria, 
l,872,222i:,and  Switzerland  1,341,038/. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  exported 
irom  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  each  of  the  yean 
18C2  and  1868,  aie  given  in  the  subjoined  table :— 


IMS 

ISflS 

WEne     ,        .        .        .     litTw; 

2S^7,251    34,8M,181 

Oil  1  01  h^    . 

kllo^. 

63,636,632^  »fi,lll.*iiB 

Ot^jer  kind* 

271,622 

M7,6*l 

CfirifecrLioiHTy 

inAm 

114,017 

Mnima   . 

^MJU 

S5937a 

Liiiui.:ni<N5 

4fl8,105 

1MJ36 

Irt-mcm  T'cTl    . 

156  .Ml 

sn^ms 

C*ii>i[il£riil  Frodiictjona 

1,«49,S24 

3.S59J13 

SnU:  MflHue 

fi4,2Rfl,HmiGJt'VO<* 

MiTieml*  Sec. 

3,70O,WMJ|    a,a!M^K8 

Dyeing fitkiiF*  :  L  n pruiDd     „ 

^,UUJ4\\    fi,(H;!i,443 

Gruund        „ 

lB,(5fi9;j3S   21,i>0.\939 

Sriaji       .        ,        .        .       „ 

33,1,070 

2,58,3*1 

S<..ibi       .        .        .        ,       „ 

(1211  ..IPS 

1,(H5,044 

FniSt.      .... 

44,S*t9.4H-* 

7b,ifnjm 

Alinnndi  :  in  tfap  BMI        „ 

ityj.mu 

44tl,.m 

Ktmd     ,. 

i,^if,,\m 

a.l32S,S44 

OU^l^inonu  Ski^^B  .        ,       „ 

11.44:i,743 

10,6*^1,169 

C\i*'K^      . 

M 

1.13et{,334 

i!,^ttn/jg4 

Fi-.h       . 

\,ii^tl,'2f}n 

1,333.^0 

H  i  T^P-ri     . 

number 

1,37-^ 

l,7rifl 

CitiS^     .        , 

<R,lfil 

ft4,9Sti 

Shrrp      , 

,, 

CH.645 

3tJ,4(KJ 

Skins :  Raw  . 

.  Mlogr. 

J*TW.744 

i^S,44ti 

TnriTJftl 

1* 

153 ,9<ii 

uia-u 

EL-m|)pn  (Vjrnh 

•1 

l,0C7Jft<l 

U^\^^ 

I'lf.thi 

\^ 

(^njm 

70fl,2l7 

Cotton  :   Vartt 

,, 

e7*f»SH 

131,270 

.Stuflffl 

_^ 

l&^Mf' 

I2,%«?ia 

SilkrTlnw     . 

,, 

3. (H  7,899 

2,540,4«9 

Thmwji 

6l7.fiH(5 

— 

Monz^fc 

1  ,EJT'i,Wi»i 

1,462.498 

Tif^rtuesof 

,, 

4H,W]7 

4a,03« 

'Wriioat   . 

lilres 

linS'jnMT 

21 ,09 1 J^.-! 

Grjiin     . 

«i 

asj'iflj:^;  b'jMj»^ 

EiHt; 

.   UU^gT. 

S4.7tH,(UW.  43,01 7  J37 

P.L    Cl-l      . 

^_ 

T.fU.^.JA?      a^'ifi^.dl 

Ch;m-i'id 

11 

34:.147,Sf>n    08^42.232 

Fin^'.vrhLxl 

_i 

USn,149   1 4,050  J2T 

Si\y:ir     . 

j^ 

miJSM        M6,5T3 

P.I  1  NT         . 

M 

2,A58,fHS      M6^-3'^* 

R.ijk??     , 

M 

443,21  a'        ltl«,4lR 

RiiL-^of  aUl 

Jl]tlS 

,^ 

Ml1?,-t:"i  10,432  J44' 

Bi'TU^^       . 

n 

4.S?i4.4?H"!     5,WHJ5S 

Br[|-;i 

,, 

2j;?3,17B'     4,«3*I,2*j9 

L'ud       . 

tt 

9. 7.^3  J  «2      6.*nU14M 

Siili.hnr 

' 

\si^n',iKi^n^.wiiAi^ 

O'TJ^nnn  rcttf-rr  .         .       ^^ 

a,2H1.450J     Ul07t3l3 

The  yalue  of  the  imports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  into  Italy,  in  the  years  1862  and  1863,  was 
distributed  as  foUows  between  the  fiye  great  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom : — 


1869 

18SS 

Sardinia,  indndingthe  Island 

Tuscany 

Naples 

Sicily 

Adriatic  Ports  of  Ancona) 

Total    .       .       . 

£ 

2,148,772 

985,426 

988.887 

640,067 

448,227 

£ 

2,116,269 

1,078,879 

1,626,674 

682,718 

408,683 

5,066,829 

6,903,238 

Shipping,^The  total  number  of  ships  engaged 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  during  the  year 
1862  was  40,692,  tonnage  6,801,843,  of  which 
20,188  entered  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and 
20,576  cleared.  These  figures  include  3,576 
steamers  arriving,  and  3,418  departing.  Sailing 
navigation  bears  the  proportion  to  steam-naviga- 
tion of  83  per  cent  Out  of  every  100  sailing 
ships  61  sail  under  the  national  flag,  while  oufc 
of  every  100  steamers  only  21  carry  Italian  colours. 
The  coasting  trade  employed  173,696  vessels;^ 
tonnage  8,496,802;  and  the  steamers  anriving 
numbered  7,441,  tonnage  1,634,607.  Ahnost  the 
whole  of  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  in  native 
bottoms.  There  are  not  more  than  16  foreign 
vessels  in  l,00a engaged  in  it;  but  out  of  every 
100  steamers  engaged  in-  it,  19  are  foreign.    The 
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luiT^atioA  with  foreign  ports  oompsied  with  the 
ootstuig  trade  is  as  1  to  4. 

The  nnmber  of  seamen  employed  amomited  in 
1862  to  948^19,  of  whom  259,669  were  engaged 
in  the  forogn  commerce,  and  689,150  in  the 
eoaating  trade.  The  foreign  seamen  numbered 
201,080,  and  the  native  747,789.  For  every  100 
tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  the 
crew  was  9  men,  and  16  men  for  eveiy  100  tons 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

The  nnmber  of  fishing  boats  was  8,835  of  which 
7,822  were  engaged  in  coast  fishing,  and  657  in 
deep-sea  fishing,  the  remainder  in  foreign  waters. 
874  boats  were  employed  in  the  coral  fisheries  in 
national  wateia,  and  140  in  foreign  waters. 

The  nnmber  of  laise  sailing  vessels  at  the  same 
period  was  22,656,  ofa  tonnaee  of  988,562.  The 
shipping  was  distributed  as  foUows : — 


Ship. 

Tuu 

Kingdom  of  Itaiy.       .       . 
IstrUandYenioe  .       .       . 
Papal  SUtea   .... 

Total     .       . 

16,500 

5,858 

298 

666,624 

312.260 

4.688 

22.656 

988,562 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain,  the  ItaHan  merchant 
service  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
It  18  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  these 
official  returns  Istria  and  Venice^  as  well  as  ^e 
Roman  States,  are  considered  as  ^art  of  Italv. 

Armjf  and  Navy, — ^The  Sardinian  law  of  con- 
scription forms  the  basis  of  the  military  oiganisa- 
tioD  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  According  to  it,  a 
certain  portion  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  is  levied  annually  for  the  standing 
army,  while  the  rest  are  entered  in  the  army 
reserve.  The  standing  army  is  divided  into  six 
corps  d'arm^,  each  corps  consisting  of  three 
divisions,  and  each  division  of  two  brigades ;  four 
or  six  battalions  of  *  bersagUere,'  or  riflemen,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  from  six  to  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery.  Reduced  into  practice,  the 
fonnation  of  the  airmy  is  as  follows : — 


1llftBtl7 

6  regiments  of  grenadiers 

6       „         of  Infantry  of  the  line 

Men 
.    17,946 
.  185,442 
.    24,288 

Total  infantry  . 
OiTBliy 
4  regiments  of  cninusierB 

C       „          of  lancen    .... 
T        Z         of 'guides'  .... 

.  227,796 
Mm 

14,688 

.      1,064 

iMalof  cavalry      .  16,920 

AftOhiy  Mm 

9  regiments  or  72  companies  of  foot  artfOsKy  85,840 

2        ,.  of  sappers  and  mlnen  .      6,006 

»       „         of  borseartUlaxyandtndn  9,240 

Total  artillery  and  train    .  40,586 
The  standing  armj  is  completed  by  fourteen 


lof 'carabinien,'or  gendarmes,  numbering 
1^461  meiK  and  a  staff  of  210  men ;  which  brings 
the  total  of^tfae  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as 
they  ou^ht  to  exist  according  to  the  mihtary 
flflganisation,  up  to  808,048.  But  in  reality,  the 
strength  of  the  anny  is  far  below  this  numl>er. 

The  navy  of  the  kingdom  comdsted,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1864,  of  98  steamers,  of  20,760 
hflonBe-power,  with  2,160  guns,  and  17  sailing  ves- 
teb,  with  279  guns ;  altogether  115  menrof-war, 
with  2,489  guns.    The  list  comprised— 


5  iron-clad  frigates  of  800 

1  aorew-Bteamer  of  the  line  of    450 


18  acrew-Bteam  frigates  of 
14  paddle-steam  frigates  of 

4  screw-steam  corvettes  of 
20  paddle-steam  corvettes  of 
14  screw-steam  gnn-boats  of 

2  sailing  frigates 

4  sailing  corvettes 
11  brigantines     . 


5,800 

4,800 

888 

1.880 


GlIlM 

60 
70 
575 
102 
108 
65 
50 
93 
6T 
120 


The  rest  of  the  fleet  consisted  of  smaller  vessels, 
including  a  number  of  transport  steamers  of  200 
horse-power,  with  two  guns  each. 

Ctmatituium  and  Government, — Previous  to  the 
events  of  1860-1861,  which  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  kingdom  and  the  growth  of  na- 
tional life,  there  was  but  the  shadow  of  popular 
representation  in  Italy.  The  little  duchy  of  Lucca 
had  its  senate  of  86  representatives,  of  the  classes 
of  merchants,  scholars,  artisans,  and  cultivators, 
and  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  had  also 
its  two  provincial  assemblies;  iniile  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  succeeded  in  obtaining^  a  liberal 
constitution  in  1848.  But  the  provincial  assem- 
blies of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kinsdom  were 
divested  of  all  legislative  powers,  and  elsewhere 
the  governments  of  Italy  were  mere  petty  des- 
potisms. The  war  and  revolutionary  events 
which  united  the  various  Italian  territories  under 
one  rule,  entirely  changed  this  state  of  things,  by 
transforming  the  government  into  a  constitutioniil 
monarchy. 

The  present  constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expen- 
siott  of  the  'Statute  fondamentale  del  R^no,* 
granted  on  March  4, 1848,  by  king  Charles  An>ert 
to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  According  to  this 
charter,  the  executive  power  of  the  state  belongs 
exclusively  to  tiie  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by 
him  through  responsible  ministers;  while  the 
legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  king 
and  parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  cham- 
bers, an  upper  one,  the  Senato,  and  a  lower  one, 
called  the  *  Camera  de*  Deputati.'  The  senate  is 
composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  who 
are  of  age,  and  or  an  unlimited  number  of  mem- 
bers above  40  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  king  for  life.  The  deputies  of  the  lower  house 
are  elected  by  the  majority  of  citizens  who  are 
21  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
40  lire,  or  1^  12a.  For 'this  purpose  the  whole  of 
the  population  is  divided  into  electoral  colleges, 
or  districts.  No  deputy  can  be  returned  to  par- 
liament unless  at  least  one-third  of  the  inscribed 
electors  appear  at  the  polL  A  deputy  must  be  30 
years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  demanded  by 
the  electoral  law,  among  them  a  slight  property 
qualification.  Neither  senators  nor  deputies 
receive  any  salary  or  other  indemnity.  The 
duration  of  parliaments  is  five  years ;  but  the  king 
has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  lower  house  at  any 
time,  bemg  bound  only  to  order  new  elections,  and 
convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four  months.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  executive  to  call  the  parlia- 
ment top^ther  annually. 

Rdigton  and  Education, — ^The  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  to  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belong,  forms  the  state  religion,  but 
all  other  forms  of  oelief  enjoy  the  fullest  tolera- 
tion. The  Roman  CaUiolic  hierarchy  consists  of 
45  archbishops  and  198  bishops.  All  these  digni- 
taries of  the  church  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  on 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  cardinals,  the  congrega- 
tion de  prcpagandd  fdt.  But  the  royal  consent 
is  necessary  to  the  installation  of  a  bishop  or 
archbishop,  and  this  having  been  frequently  with- 
held of  late  years,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty^- 
five  vacant  nesy  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
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number,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  August^  1865.  On  the  death  or 
removal  of  a  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  elect 
a  vicar-capitular,  who  exercises  npiritual  iurisdio- 
tion  during  the  vacancy.  In  case  of  old  age  or 
infirmity,  the  biahop  nominates  a  coadjutor  to 
dischaige  the  episcopal  duties  in  his  stead.  His 
recommendation  is  almost  invariably  attended  to 
by  the  pope,  and  the  bishop-coadjutor  is  appointed 
and  consecrated,  and  takes  his  title  from  some 
oriental  diocese  not  actually  existing,  which  he 
relinquishes  on  succeeding  to  a  bishopric  As  long 
as  he  retains  the  oriental  title,  he  is  styled  a 
bbhop  in  partibus  infiddiuin,  or,  as  usually 
abridged,  a  bishop  in  partibui.  Each  diocese 
has  its  own  independent  administration,  consisting 
of  the  bishop,  as  president,  and  two  canons,  who 
are  elected  by  the  chapter  of  the  diocese. 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  North  Italian  deigy 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  year  1850,  when 
a  bill,  annihilating  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
the  privileges  of  the  cleigy,  passed  the  Sardinian 
chambers.  This  law  was  extended,  in  1861,  over 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  By  a  royal 
decree  of  May  25, 1855,  there  were  confiscated,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  following  establish- 
ments of  the  church  of  Rome ; — 


66  monasteries  on  the  Ur* 

continent,  with    .    772  monks  and  770,000 

46     Do.    do.    do.       1,085  nuns     „  593,000 

40  monasteries  on  the 

island  of  Sardinia     489  monks  and  nmis  869,000 
182  alms-seddng  con- 
vents, with    .    .    8,145  monks  — 

65  chapters,  with     .       680  priests  aad  MOfiOO 
1,700  eoclesiastical  bene- 
fices, with.    .    .    1,700  clergy  1,870,000 


Or,  145,640/.  annual  income. 

According  to  official  statements,  the  regular 
income  of  the  whole  Sardinian  clergy,  ct  the  period 
of  the  royal  decree  of  1855,  amounted  to  18,000,000 
lire,  or  7z0,000t,  per  annum. 

When  the  monastic  orders  were  partially  sup- 
pressed in  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
in  February,  1861,  the  number  of  religious  esta- 
bUshments  for  men  was  found  to  be  1,020,  contain- 
ing 18,611  inmates,  of  which  number  8,899  lived 
entirely  upon  alms.  The  remaining  4,712  monks 
possessed  an  annual  revenue  of  4,^5,968  lire,  or 
967  lire,  equal  to  39^  per  head.  Of  nunneries 
there  were  272,  with  8,001  inmates,  possessing  an 
income  of  4,772,794  lire,  or  24i!.  per  head.  A  pre- 
vious return,  of  the  year  1834,  showed  that  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  ofvflaples  14  archbishops,  66 
bishops,  26,800  ordained  pnests,  11,730  monks,  and 
9,520  nuns. 

Under  the  new  Italian  government  a  great  part 
of  the  property  confiscated  from  the  monastic 
establishments  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
public  education,  for  which,  besides,  an  annual 
credit  of  15,000,000  lire,  or  600,000^,  is  voted  by 
the  parliament.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1861,  there  were  opened  throughout  the 
kingdom,  thirty-three  great  model  schools,  of 
which  ten  are  in  the  Sardinian  states,  six  in  Lom- 
bardy,  four  in  the  Emilia,  six  in  the  Marches  and 
Umbria,  two  in  Tuscany,  and  five  in  the  Southern 
provinces.  In  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  public  education  stood  very  low  prior  to 
1860.  From  an  examination  made  by  the  new 
government,  it  appeared  that  there  were  3,094 
large  parishes  whicn  had  no  schools  whatever,  and 
920  others  in  which  the  public  instructors  were 
individuals    themselves    devoid    of   the    most 


elementary  knowledge.  The  administration'  im- 
mediately set  to  worx  to  apply  a  remedv  to  thi« 
state  of  things,  and  before  tne  end  of  1^1— that 
is,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  year— 1,054 
elementary  boys*  schools  were  established  in  the 
ex-kingdom   of  Naples,  exclusive  of  the  central 

rvince  of  Naples  itself.  These  were  frequented 
^  23,569  pupils.  The  dementarv  giris'  schools 
founded  during  the  same  period  of  time  were  778, 
with  18,912  pupils.  To  these  must  be  added  18 
evening  schools,  frequented  by  911  persons.  In 
1862  the  1,054  boys'  schools  rose  to  the  number 
of  1,603 ;  the  pupils,  instead  of  23,569,  became 
60,250.  The  girls'  schools  were  no  longer  778, 
but  922 ;  the  pupils,  not  18,912  but  30,567.  The 
evening  schools  increased  from  18  to  234;  their 
frequenters  from  911  to  9,804. 

'There  are  thirteen  universities  in  Italy,  includ- 
ing the  Koman  States.  These  are — Bologna, 
founded  in  the  year  1119;  Naples,  founded  in 
1244 ;  Padua,  in  1228 ;  Rome,  in  1244 ;  Pemgia, 
in  1320;  Pisa,  in  1329;  Siena,  in  1849;  Pavia, 
said  to  have  been  established  by  Chariemagnein  774, 
reoiganised  in  1390;  Turin,  'founded  in  1412; 
Paima,  in  1422 ;  Florence,  in  1448 ;  Catania,  in 
1445 ;  Cagliari,  in  1764 ;  and  Genoa,  in  1783.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  high  schools  of  Palermo, 
Camerino,  and  Macerata,  and  the  univenity  of 
Modena,  which  latter  was  closed  in  1849. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  and  DebL—Tht  bud- 
gets of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  the  two  yean 
1864  and  1865,  were  as  follows  :— 

1864  1866 

Total  estimated  Bevenne  .  £25,844,749  £25,030,101 
Total  estimated  Expenditure     85,214,417      84,152,761 


Deficit 


£9,869,668     £9,18y,96» 


The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  two 
yean  1862  and  1863,  was  as  follows  r-^ 

1862  1863 

.    £28^J8,076    £28.486,56« 

.      89,023,708       88,519,788 


Total  Revenue 
Total  Expenditure 

Deikslfe 


.    £15,895,627    £15,08S,22S 

To  cover  these  large  annual  deficits,  the  Italiao 
government  has  had  recourse,  at  various  times,  to 
loans  of  a  considerable  amount. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  thv 
various  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  year  1860, 
amounted  to  \ — 


Lire 

£ 

Saxdinian  States , 

1,159,970,596 

46,898,828 

Lombardy  .    .    . 

145,412,968 

5,816,519 

EmUla    .... 

42,000,000 

1.680JOOO 

Tuscany     .    .    . 

209,000,000 

8.860,000 

Naples  and  Sicily 
Total.    .    . 

550,000,000 

22,000,000 

2,106,388,588 

84,255,842 

By  a  law  of  Jone^  1861,  all  these  obligatioas 
were  ordered  to  be  inscribed  into  a  '  Great  Book,' 
and  to  be  united  into  a  national  debt  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  the  whole  to  bear  interest  at  the  nte 
of  5  per  cent.  Various  loans  were  subsequently 
added  to  this  national  debt.  In  July,  1861,  a  loan 
of  500  millions  of  lire  was  contracted ;  on  March  6, 
1863,  a  further  loan  of  700  millions  of  lire  was  or- 
dered to  be  issued ;  and  a  fresh  loan  of  425  millions 
of  lire,  or  17,000,000^,  was  sanctioned  April  25, 
1865.  On  January  1,  1864,  the  whole  debt  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  amounted  to  3,817,470,979 
lire,  or  152,698,83921  The  interest  on  this  capital 
amounted  to  an  annual  burthen  of  197,41^24^ 
lire,  or  7,896,6892.,  distributed  as  foUowB^-*- 
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Debt  incsloded  in 
Debt  not  indnded 
Conoomitant  ezpenaea 


125,706,090 

6,421,624 

60,422,660 

4,454,980 

412,000 


Total 


.    197,417,244 
£7,896,689 

The  debt  not  indnded  in  the  '  Great  Book,  and 
which  oonsomes  an  annual  interest  of  4,464,930 
lire,  or  178,1972^  consists  chiefly  of  local  obliga- 
tions and  communal  bonds  of  the  south  Italian 
provincea. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  physical 
aspect,  population,  industry,  and  history  of  the 
kingdom*  see  the  names  of  the  various  territories 
and  states  which  formed  the  old  political  divisions 
of  Italy. 

ITALY  (AUSTRIAN).  Under  this  term  are 
indttded  all  the  Austrian  territories  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  former 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and  extending  over 
a  ^Mce  of  8,720  Eng.  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.,  in  1864, 
of  2,446,056  mhabitants,  or  280  per  sq.  m. 

The  N.  part  of  this  territory  is  mountainous ;  the 
S.  flat  forming  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy. 
Tlie  Alpine  chains  on  the  N.  frontier  rise  to  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  however,  is  flat :  the 
flat  lands  comprising  the  dd^s.  of  Padua,  Rovigo, 
Yenioe,  and  parts  of  Yeiona  and  Yicenza.  1  he 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  with  extensive 
li^oons^  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Yenice.  A  suc- 
cession of  marshes  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  round  its 
embouchure  is  a  dreary  tract  of  swampy  ground 
scarcely  enlivened  by  a  single  tree. 

The  central  parts  of  the  high  mountain  chain 
consist  of  gramte  and  other  primary  formations : 
the  lower  hill  ranges  consist  chiefly  of  secondary 
limestone.  The  country  north  of  the  Po  is  a  vast 
alla^ial  plain,  containing  numerous  fossil  remains. 
Traces  of  former  volcanic  action  exist  in  the  Eu- 
ixanean  hills,  an  isolated  group  to  the  SW.  of 
l*adna.  Lava,  basalt,  iron,  (»al,  turf,  potter's  day, 
some  copper,  arsenic,  marble,  and  alabaster,  are 
the  moat  important  mineral  products.  The  cli- 
mate is  senerally  healthy,  except  in  the  rice 
groimds  dong  the  Po,  in  the  vicimty  of  Mantua, 
and  near  the  Adriatic  The  thermometer,  though 
it  keeiw  much  higher  in  summer,  generally  sinks 
lower  in  winter  m  Lombardy  than  in  England. 
The  mean  temp,  of  the  year  at  Padua  is  56*6. 
More  rain  falls  m  this  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions :  in  the  government  of 
Yenioe  the  mean  annual  amount  is  estimated  at 
34  inches.  The  greatest  faU  is  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

The  tope  of  the  Alps  are  naked,  covered  with 
anow,  and  interspersed  with  gladers ;  but  their 
aides  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  fir,  larch, 
oak,  pine,  chesnat,  and  other  trees,  or  natural 
pastorages.  Most  of  the  productive  land  in  the 
moontains  consists  of  pastures.  Only  the  lower 
border  of  the  mountain  bdt  is  arable :  the  land 
is  there  frequently  cut  into  terraces,  one  above 
another,  the  divisions  being  occasionally  supported 
by  stone  walls.  The  earth  that  fills  these  terrace 
trenches  is  continually  carried  down  to  the  lower 
levels  bv  the  action  of  rain  and  other  causes,  and 
has  to  be  brought  up  acain  every  two  or  three 
years,  often  on  peasantir  backs,  the  routes  being 
impracticable  for  vehicles.  The  vine,  mulberry, 
walnut,  and  various  other  fruit  trees,  barley,  rye, 
a  Uttle  wheat,  buckwheat,  panico,  millet,  kitchen. 


vegetables,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  the  chief  agricul- 
tural products  of  this  region.  The  land  is  here 
divided  into  the  most  minute  portions ;  and  being, 
as  it  were,  the  one  thing  needful  to  existence,  the 
greatest  value  is  attach^  to  its  possession.  In  the 
central  region,  or  hill  country,  properties  are  less 
divided;  though  they  are  there  split  into  small 
stewardships.  These  farms  are  mostly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  higher  classes,  and  of  the  inhabs.  of 
cities.  There  is  scared^  a  single  peasant  pro- 
prietor, the  peasantry  being  mere  tenants,  paying, 
m  general,  a  rent  of  half  the  produce.  A  lease  at 
a  fixed  rent,  or  a  money  rent,  is  extremdy  rare. 
Silk,  wines,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  other 
fruits,  corn^  cheese,  and  cattle,  are  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  this  region :  the  culture  of  the  silkworm 
is  an  important  occupation  of  the  peasants'  fami- 
lies, and  with  the  money  gained  from  this  source, 
thej  provide  themsdves  decently  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

The  aspect  of  this  south-western  part  of  Austrian 
Italy  is  very  pleasing.  Flourishing  villages,  ham- 
lets, and  isolated  houses  are  spread  over  it,  con- 
nected b^  carriage  roads  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  proprietors  and  communes,  which  latter  possess 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  this  and  the 
next  region.  In  the  high  flat  country,  or  that 
part  of  ^e  plain  near  the  hills,  small  stewardships 
are  not  uncommon.  The  system  b  that  of  pignia- 
naiUif  or  sharing-tenants ;  that  is,  tenants  who 
pay  a  rent  in  money  for  their  house,  and  a  fixed 
rent  in  kind  for  the'  ground.  The  mode  of  irriga- 
tion deserves  some  notice.  It  is  effected  in  the 
first  place  hyfontaniliy  or  excavations  in  the  earth, 
in  which  are  placed  long  tubes,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  bubble  up  copious  streams  of  water,  analo- 
gous to  Artesian  wdls.  From  the  fantanili  the 
water  is  conducted  into  a  ditch,  by  which  it  is 
carried  to  irrigate  the  fidds  placed  on  a  lower 
leveL  To  these  natural  waters,  derived  from  the 
subterraneous  springs,  replenished  by  a  constant 
supply  from  the  mountain  region^  are  added  a  great 
mass  of  water  drawn  from  the  nvers  by  means  of 
canals,  some  of  which  are  navigable.  The  waters 
are  diligently  measured  by  mles,  derived  from 
hydrostatic  laws,  which  have  passed  into  an  ha- 
bitual practice.  The  canals  are  provided  with 
graduated  doors,  which  are  raised  or  lowered  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  be :  they  are  termed  tn- 
castri.  The  measure  is  called  onciuj  and  corre- 
sponds to  die  quantity  of  water  which  passes 
through  a  square  hole.  Sometimes  the  same 
number  of  inches  of  water  i?  given  out  by  the 
day  and  the  hour  on  different  farms.  The  value 
of  a  property  depends  on  the  command  and  good- 
ness of  the  water ;  if  deprived  of  the  fertilising 
fluid,  it  would  diminish  rapidly  in  price.  Hence 
the  state  of  the  waters  is  the  object  of  locd  sta- 
tutes, and  of  diligent  care  and  attention. 

Maize  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities  near 
Yerona,  and  the  mulberry  very  extensively  be- 
tween that  dty  and  Mantua,  and  towards  Yicenza. 
The  mulberry  trees  are  frequently  planted  all 
round  the  corn  fidds,  and  vines  festooned  from 
one  tree  to  another,  so  that  on  the  same  ground 
three  crops — silk,  wine,  and  grain— are  annually 
produced.  From  Yerona  to  Yicenza  the  meadows 
are  irrigated  with  great  care  as  well  as  facility,  by 
means  of  the  numberless  streams  that  flow  hito 
the  Adige,  the  beds  of  which,  being  continually 
raised  by  the  gravel  they  bring  down,  and  artifi- 
cially embanked,  are,  for  the  most  part  above  the 
? general  level  of  the  plain.  Notwithstanding  the 
ertility  of  the  soil,  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
poor.  A  few  large  farming  establishments  may 
be  seen,  but  no  comfortable  cottages,  or  signs  of 
wealth,  among  the  peasantry,  who  bear  a  very  in- 
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diffeient  duoacter.  The  fields  about  Vioenza, 
however,  aie  kept  with  great  neatneeB,  and  culti- 
yated  with  much  industxy,  presenting  a  favourable 
contrast  to  those  about  Padua.  On  the  road  be- 
tween those  two  cities  all  beauty  of  sceoerv  dis- 
appears. Willows  in  all  their  pollard  ugUness, 
and  long  lank  poplars  trimmed  to  the  top,  aiFord 
a  yearly  crop  or  faggots,  the  only  fuel  of  the 
country.  The  tops  of  the  pollarded  trees  near 
Yicenza  may  be  seen  cut  almost  in  the  shape  of 
goblets,  for  tne  sake  of  holding  the  leaves  of  the 
maize  placed  there  for  drying.  Potatoes  are  often 
cultivated  amidst  the  com.  On  the  road  may  be 
seen  immense  butts  full  of  grapes,  mounted  upon 
domsy  waggons,  to  which  they  axe  secured  by 
such  iron  rin^  and  chains  as  would  hold  a  frigate 
at  her  moonngB,  dragged  alon^  by  four,  six,  or 
ei^ht  oxen,  ^en  a  proper  vehicle  would  not  re- 

auire  more  than  a  pair.  The  grain  produced  in 
tie  Yenetian  prov.  leaves  a  surplus  over  what  is 
required  to  meet  the  home  demand.  Good  hus- 
bandry dimimshes  eastward,  and  Istria  is  a  country 
which  would  scarcely  repay  it.  That  peninsula 
is  a  collection  of  bairen  limestone  hills,  inter<- 
apeised  with  a  few  fertile  valleys ;  it  yields  very 
Lttle  com,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  nearly 
absorb  the  profits.  Wood  is  scarce,  and  fuel  has 
mostly  to  be  brought  fzom  Camiola  or  elsewhere. 
The  oUs  of  Istria,  however,  are  frequently  as  good 
as  those  of  Tuscany,  and  form  its  chief  export. 
Some  of  its  wines,  also,  are  good,  but  the  inhab. 
are  more  a  commercial  and  sea-faring,  than  an 
agricultural  or  manufacturing,  people.    (See  II- 

LTRIA.) 

Gaoemment,  Army,  and  Educatum, — The  ^ 
vemment  of  Austria  in  Italy  is  so  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed, through  the  rooted  dislike  entertained  by 
the  Italians  for  the  Gennans,  as  to  require  the 
most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
ministry.  The  policv  of  the  latter  has  been  to 
restrict  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
laige  proprietors,  who  have  generally  been  found 
at  the  head  of  any  popular  movement ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  conciliate  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Accordingly,  the  representation  in  the 
coundl  of  the  province  has  been  rendered  more 
complicate  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  province  has  its  assembly,  with  attributes  smd 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  other  seventeen  pro- 
vincial diets  of  the  empire ;  but  the  composition 
is  somewhat  different.  The  members  are  appointed 
through  the  medium  of  a  triple  stage  of  election. 
The  two  classes  of  Contadini,  tlie  proprietors  of 
land,  and  Cittadinij  the  inhab.  of  towns,  are  the 
primary  electors,  the  sufirage  depending  on  the 
pa^'ment  of  a  certain  amount  ot  taxes,  lliese 
primary  electors  return  from  their  general  body  a 
council  of  election,  the  members  of  which  must 
possess  a  higher  property  qualification  than  is  re- 
quisite for  the  primary  electors.  The  council 
finally  elect  the  membters  of  the  provincial  diet« 
The  diet  of  the  province  has  power  to  make  laws 
concerning  local  administration,  but  is  otherwise 
without  influence. 

Justice  is  administered  bv  courts  of  primary 
jurisdiction  in  the  principal  towns ;  and  a  h  gh 
court  of  revision  sits  in  Verona.  Trial  by  jury 
and  tivd  voce  pleadings  and  examinations  are  un- 
known. A  stnct  censorship  is  established  over  the 
press,  and  only  certain  foreign  journals  or  books 
can  be  imported.  Two  regiments  are  maintained 
for  the  poUoe  service.  Four  regiments  of  the  line 
in  the  Austrian  army  are  levied  in  the  prov.,  but 
there  is  no  militia.  All  males,  whether  noble  or 
otherwise,  are  registered  for  military  service  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  unless  exempted  from  physical  or 
other  causes.     From  those  thus  registered  the 
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number  required  are  taken  by  ballot ;  bnt  all  are 
allowed  to  serve  by  approved  substitutes,  Cor 
whom,  however,  it  is  often  neoessaxy  to  pay  laige 
sums,  llie  period  of  service  is  eight  years,  after 
which  the  soldier  is  entirely  free. 

Luge  sums  are  expended  by  the  government  in 
keeping  up  the  roads  and  other  public  worics,  and 
in  public  education.  A  larger  proportion  of  the 
pop.  is  educated  than  in  any  other  prov.  of  the 
Austrian  tmpire,  except  the  Tyrol  and  Bohemia. 
By  a  law  of  1822,  evexy  commune  is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  primaxy  school,  either  wholly'  or  in 
part.  But  education  is  whoUy  under  the  direction 
of  the  dei^ ;  and  no  school  can  be  opened,  or 
book  used  in  a  school,  or  other  seminary,  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  government. 

History, — The  neater  part  of  this  portion  of 
Italy,  after  the  &1  of  the  Western  Empire,  was 
successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostipgoths, 
Greeks,  and  Lombards.  The  latter  held  it  from 
568  till  774,  when  Charlemacne  annexed  it  to  the 
empire  of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained  at- 
tached till  888.  From  that  period,  except  the 
territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  genexaUy  belonged 
to  the  German  emperors.  After  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and 
Mantua  were  assigned  to  Austria,  and  remained 
in  its  possession  tiU  the  year  1797,  when  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formic  made  Lombardy  over  to  France, 
and  Austria  in  turn  received  Venice.  But  by  the 
peace  of  Presbuxg,  signed  1805,  Austria  had  to 
cede  the  Venetian  territory,  besides  the  whole  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  to  Fximoe,  and,  four  yeao 
after,  the  treaty  of  Vienna  gave  to  France  also 
Camiola  and  Tneste.  All  these  possessions  fell 
back  to  Austria  in  1815.  Venice  and  its  teiiitor^, 
which  had  existed  as  an  aristocratic  republic 
from  the  seventh  century  to  1797,  was  likewise 
confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815.  The  Italian  possessions  of  Austria  were  then 
erected  into  a  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  which 
existed  till  1859,  when,  compelled  by  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  France,  Austria  had  to  cede  the 
greater  part  of  Lombardy  to  the  emperor  Napoleon 
IlL,  who  in  turn  made  it  over  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia— subsequentlv  king  of  Italy. 

ITHACA,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulyssee 
('  scopulos  Ithacae,  La£rtia  r^gna,'  Virg.  i£n.,  iiL 
275),  7  m.  S.  Santa  Maura,  8  m.  £.  CephaloniaY 
and  17  m.  W.  the  coast  of  Acamania ;  Point  Mar- 
maca,  at  its  N.  end,  being  in  lat  38^  80'  N.,  and 
long.  2(P  89'  £.  Length,  14  m.,  breadth,  4  nu, 
area,  44  sq.  m.  Pop.  11,756  in  1860.  Ithaca  pre- 
sents from  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  baxren, 
rugged  rock,  d^ply  indented  on  its  K  side  1^  a 
glut,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  Vath^',  the  port 
and  cap.  of  the  island,  accurately  destobed  in  the 
Odyssey : — 

'  A  BpsclouB  port  appears, 
Sacred  to  PhorCT's  power,  whose  name  it  bean ; 
Two  craggy  itx^s,  projecting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  winds'  tempestuous  rage  restrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  In  softer  mnrmors  glide. 
And  ships  secure  without  their  hawsers  ride.* 

POPK. 

About  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  laid  out  in 
vineyards.  The  chief  products  are  wine  (esteemed 
in  Ureece  as  extremely  delicious),  olive  oil,  cur- 
rants, barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat. 
Ithaca  has  little  to  interest,  beyond  the  i 


tions  connected  with  its  ancient  history.  Many- 
of  the  places  mentioned  by  Homer  can  be  traced, 
with  great  appearance  of  probability.  The  port 
Phorcva  is  clearly  identical  with  Molo,  and  the 
inner  harbour  of  Vatby  seems  to  correspond  with 
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the  iwffAoxw  TtlBpov  ex^vov  under  Mount  Nelson. 
In  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  at  no  great  distance 
fiom  the  snore,  is  a  spring,  rising  at  the  foot  of  a 
nek  still  called  Koraka,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Aiethusa  of  Homer.  (See  Odys.,  v.  408.)  Some 
fuins  of  Cvdopean  walls,  simiLar  to  those  of  My- 
cene  and  I'iryns,  are  considered  by  Dodwell  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  Ithaca,  the  residence  of 
Ulysses.    (See  Iomiak  I8lani>s.) 

IVES  (ST.),  a  parL  bor.,  sea-port,  and  par.  of 
Cornwall,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bav  of  the 
same  name,  18  m.  W.  IViuo,  and  2^  m.  W.  by  S. 
London  by  road,  and  299  m.  by  Cornwall  and 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  mimic,  bor.  7,027, 
and  of  pari.  bor.  10,358  in  1861.  St.  Ives  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  branching  S.  into 
two  smaller ;  and  the  houses  are  generally  of  mo- 
denite  size,  and  built  in  situations  to  suit  the  con- 
veoienoe  of  persons  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  port.  The  church,  a  low  but  spacious  building, 
erected  in  1434,  stands  close  to  the  sea :  there  are 
also  four  places  of  woiship  for  dissenters,  a  na- 
tional school,  and  two  Sunday-schools.  A  gram- 
mar-school, founded  by  Charles  I.,  has  gone  to 
decay.  The  town-hall  and  custom-house  are  the 
only  other  public  edifices.  The  port  has  a  pier, 
built  by  Smeaton,  in  1770,  at  an  expense  of 
10,000^  within  which  small  vessels  lie  a^und 
at  low  water.  Laxge  ships  may  anchor  m  the 
bay,  in  6  and  7  fathoms ;  but,  being  exposed  to 
the  N.  winds,  it  is  not  much  frequented.  There 
belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1864,  70 
sailing  vessels  under  60,  and  98  sailing  vessels 
above  50  tons  burthen,  besides  1  steamer  of  150 
tons.  The  principal  employment  of  the  inhabs.  is 
the  pikhardfishery,  which  of  late  has  been  carried 
on  with  more  than  ordinary  success,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  tovm  of  Devon 
«r  ComwaU.  The  season  lasts  from  July  to  Sept., 
and  in  favourable  years  very  lazge  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  considerable 
supply  bdiog  also  furnished  for  the  consumption 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Several  mines 
have  likewise  been  opened  in  tlie  vicinity,  afford- 
ing additional  employment  to  the  people.  The 
corporation,  chartered  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
was,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act»  a  close,  self-elected  body  of  eleven  members : 
it  now  onnprises  four  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  twelve  councillors,  and  has  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corporation 
revenue  285t  in  1862.  The  bor.  sent  two  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  5th  of  Queen  Mary  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act,  which  deprived 
it  of  one  mem.  Previously  to  the  last  mentioned 
act,  the  franchise  was   vested   in    the   inhabs. 

Cying  aeot  and  loi\  the  boundaries  of  the  pari. 
c  were  then  also  enlaiged,  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  adjacent  pan.  of  Lalant  and  Tuwednak. 
Kegistered  electors  525  in  1865,  including  113 
'  scot  and  lot  voters.*  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday ;  cattle>fair,  Saturday  before  Advent 

IVIZA  or  IBIZA  (an.  Ebuwa),  an  isL  in  the 
Heditenanean,  forming  one  of  the  Balearic  group 
belonging  to  Spain,  50  m.  £.  by  N.  Cape  Nao  in 
Valencia,  and  42  m.  SW.  Majorca :  the  cap.  on 
its  SW.  side  being  in  UL  880  53'  16^'  N.,  long.  1<^ 
26'  32"  £.  It  is  of  an  inregular  five-sided  figure ; 
its  length  from  N£.  to  SW.  being  27  m.,  and  its 
average  breadth  15  m.  Pop.  21,870  in  1857, 
living  in  24  towns  and  villages.  The  coast  is 
imgnlar,  indented  by  a  great  number  of  bays, 
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the  largest  being  those  of  St  Antonio  and  Iviza : 
the  surface  is  nilly,  and  in  many  parts  well 
wooded;  but  there  are  several  picturesque  and 
fertile  valley's  having  a  soil  well  adapted  for  til- 
lage. The  climate  is,  in  most  respects,  similar  to 
that  of  Valencia^  and  Catalonia :  the  winters  are 
so  mild  that  the"  thermometer  seldom  falls  below 
13^  Rflaum.,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  tem- 
pered by  the  sea  breezes.  The  chief  products  of 
the  island  are  olives,  wine,  com,  flax,  and  hemp, 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  figs,  for  which  it 
was  celebrated  even  in  the  time  of  ue  elder  Pliny. 
The  salt-pans  are  so  productive  that  salt  is  a  chief 
article  of  exportation :  large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
pastured  on  the  hills,  and  the  sea  near  the  coast 
abounds  with  fish,  the  capture  of  which  gives  em- 
plo3na]ent  to  many  of  the  inhab.  But^  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  the  island  is  in  great 
poverty  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  inhab.,  and 
their  slovenly  mode  of  tillage.  The  Ivizans  are 
of  middle  size,  shrunk  and  Mdlow ;  they  speak  a 
langua^  similar  to  that  spoken  in  Catalonia  and 
Yalencu^  being  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Romaunce,  once  the  common  language  of  aU  S. 
Europe. 

The  cap.  Ivixa— pop.  5,551  in  1857 — is  fortified, 
and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  ^vemor  and  a  bishop's  see.  The  chief 
buildings  are  a  cathedral,  6  churches,  2  convents, 
2  hospitals,  and  a  public  schooL 

Iviza,  the  largest  of  two  islands,  called  by  Strabo 
PiiyuatBf  or  the  pine-bearing  islands,  was  early  oc- 
cupied by  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whence 
it  has  been  called  Ehoau  Phctnisaa  by  Silius  Ita- 
licus.  (Pun.,  lib.  iiL  1,  362.)  It  was  taken  from 
them  by  Q.  Metellus,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Romans,  and  their  successors  the  Vandals,  till 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th 
century.  The  Spaniards  took  the  island  in  1294, 
and  attached  it  to  the  kingd.  of  Anagon,  since 
which  it  has  usually  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
lai;^  islands,  Majorca  and  Minorca.  In  1706, 
during  the  war  of  the  succession,  it  submitted  to 
Sir  John  Leake  with  a  British  squadron,  and  was 
ceded  to  England,  together  with  Minorca,  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  Thev  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  till  the  peace  of  1814,  when 
thev  were  restored  to  Spain. 

IVREA  (an.  Eporedia),  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Doire,  30  m. 
NNE.  Turin,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Turin  to  Mihin.  Pop.  9,563  in  1863.  Iviea  is  an 
ill-built  town,  defended  by  old  fortifications,  a 
citadel,  and  a  small  fortress  upon  an  adjacent  hill; 
and  has  an  ancient  catiiedral,  supposed  to  occupv 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  five  other  parish 
churches,  several  convents,  a  hospital,  a  semi- 
nary, and  a  large  prison.  There  are  manufactures 
of  silk  fabrics  and  of  organzined  silk,  and  some 
recently  established  cotton-works;  with  markets 
for  cheese,  cattle,  and  other  Alpine  produce ;  and 
for  the  iron  obtained  near  Cogne,  and  other  places 
in  its  vicinity.  Eporedia  is  reported  to  have  been 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  tne  time  of  Marios. 
It  would  appear  from  Tacitus  (Hist.,  i.  70)  to  have 
been  a  mumcipium  as  well  as  a  colony.  Strabo 
says  that  36,000  Salassi,  made  prisoners  by  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  were  sold  here  as  sUves  by  public 
auction.  Ivrea  has  been  repeatedl^r  taken  by  the 
French,  and  under  the  French  empire  was  the  cap. 
of  the  dep.  Doire. 
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TACA,  or  XACA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon, 
cap.  of  a  partido  of  its  own  name,  66  m.  N. 
by  E.  Saragossa,  and  82  m.  NN  W.  Hueaca,  on  the 
railway  from  Saragosaa  to  the  Pyrenees.  Pop. 
S,540  m  1867.  The  town  sUods  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  only  21 
m.  from  the  French  frontier,  in  a  wide  and  fertile 
yalley,  eadosed  by  the  rivers  Aragon  and  Gallego : 
it  is  sunroanded  by  a  strong  wal^  and  entered  by 
7  gates.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a  cathe- 
dral church,  castle,  military  hospital,  and  6  con- 
vents. The  inhabe.  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  woollen  weaving ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  other  places  confines  their  industry  to 
the  supply  of  the  town  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  crops  raised  in  the  district  comprise 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  fhiits,  but  the  severity 
of  the  climate  during  winter  prevents  it  from  pro- 
ducing many  of  the  tniits  of  S.  Europe. 

Jaca  was  a  place  of  some  consideration  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  reffio 
Jacatania,  It  was  taken  by  M.  P.  Cato,  anno  196 
A.  c,  and  was  made  a  station  for  the  troops  during 
the  war  with  Spain. 

JAEN,  a  prov.  and  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  between  lat.  37^  SO'  and  38^  40'  N.,  and 
lon^.  29  60'  and  4©  20'  W.  Its  shape  is  that  of 
an  irregular  four-sided  figure ;  and  it  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Sierra  Morena  and  La  Mancha,  W.  by 
Cordova,  S.  by  Granada,  andE.  by  Mnroia.  Great- 
est length,  86  m.;  greatest  breadth,  78  m. ;  area, 
4,430  so.  m.  Pop.  346,879  in  1857,  and  266,919  in 
1846.  The  province,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  encircled  by 
lofly  mountains,  which  make  access  diflicult,  and 
give  to  its  borders  a  rude  and  mountainous  cha- 
racter. The  surface  is  chiefly  an  alternation  of 
hills  and  valleys,  formed  by  the  Guadalimar,  Her- 
Tumblar,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
The  climate,  though  damp  in  some  parts,  is,  on 
the  whole,  healthy  and  favourable  to  vegetation. 
The  soil  on  the  hills,  consisting  of  detritug  from 
the  primitive  and  transition  rocks  of  the  Sierras 
Morena  and  Granada,  is  sandy  and  barren ;  but 
the  valleys  are  extremely  rich,*and,  with  moderate 
attention  to  tillage,  might  be  made  highly  produc- 
tive. Agriculture,  however,  is  in  the  most  degraded 
state :  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  soil  is 
tilled,  and  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  prov.  Olives,  wine,  and  other 
fruits  of  good  quality,  gall-nuts,  woad,  kermes, 
and  shumac  are  abundant,  and  honey  and  silk  are 
produced  in  small  quantities.  Cattle  and  horses, 
however,  are  pastured  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  breed 
<»f  the  latter,  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ubeda,  ranks  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Arabian.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province,  which  was  cele- 
brated even  under  the  Komans,  consists  chiefly  of 
irMn,  lead,  and  copper,  with  small  quantities  of 
silver ;  but  lead  and  iron  are  the  only  ores  now^ 
wrought.  Veins  of  marble  and  jasper  occur  here 
as  frequently  as  in  Grauada,  but  are  not  quarried, 
from  want  of  spirit  in  the  inhabs.  Manufactur- 
ing industry  is  quite  insignificant :  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics  are  made  in  some  of  the  ton-ns;  but  the 
chief  branch  of  employment  is  in  pottery,  and  par- 
ticularly in  making  (ucarmzat,  a  species  of  porous 


earthen  jars,  much  used  in  Andala«A  for  keeping 
liquors  cool  in  warm  weather. 

J  A  EN,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  prov.  and  partido 
same  name,  and  a  bishop's  see,  on  the  Jaen,  an 
affluent  of  the  Guadalquivir,  37  m.  N.  Granada, 
and  123  m.  ENE.  Madrid.  Pop.  19,820  in  1867. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
Sierra  de  Susana,  and  is  so  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, crossed  b^  bad  roads,  that  few  traveUen 
visit  it  The  railway  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  how- 
ever, passes  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  to  the 
northward,  and  a  modem  road,  Joining  the  old 
high  road  between  Cordova  and  Madrid,  and  pass- 
ing through  Baylen  and  the  Puerto  de  Penacena- 
dos  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  has  made  it  more  easy 
of  access.  The  city,  above  which  towers  a  Moor- 
ish castle  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  whole 
country,  has  extremely  narrow  streets,  a  cathe- 
dral, 12  par.  churches,  and  16  convents.  The 
cathedral  is  of  Corinthian  architecture,  300  ft, 
long,  by  190  ft«  in  breadth,  and  built  in  a  very 
pure  style:  the  pavement  is  laid  in  chequered 
slabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  high 
altar  is  enriched  with  fine  specimens  of  jasper  and 
marbles  :  it  also  has  some  good  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures. The  city,  which  was  celebrated,  under  the 
Moors,  for  its  'manufactures,  still  contains  nume- 
rous fabrics  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
mats,  and  has  a  thriving  appearance. 

The  remains  of  a  tloman  aqueduct,  and  various 
inscriptions,  prove  the  antiquity  of  Jaeiu  Under 
the  Moors  it  rose  to  considerable  importance,  and 
successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  kings  of 
Castile.  It  was  the  theatre  of  war  duripg  the 
final  struggles  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards 
in  the  16th  century,  since  which  time  it  has  never 
recovered  its  former  consequence. 

JAFFA,  or  YAFFA  (an.  Jtmpa),  a  town  and 
port  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
pach.  Damascus,  sandjiak  Gaza,  32  m.  NW.  Jeru- 
salem, and  60  m.  SSW.  Acre ;  lat.  32o  3'  25"  N., 
long.  340  46'  10"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
4,000,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  Christiana.  Jaffa 
is  fortified,  and  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  project- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean,  and  rising  from  the 
shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphithertre,  at  the  top 
of  which  is  a  ruined  castle.  The  port,  defended 
by  two  batteries,  lb  merely  a  long  basin,  enclosed 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending  nom  the  S.  side 
northwani,  directly  in  front  of  the  town ;  but  it  is 
so  choked  up  with  sand  as  to  be  unapproachable 
by  all  except  small  coasting  craft  'The  houses 
are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  the  streets  are  uneven, 
narrow,  badly  paved,  and  dirty;  the  principal 
public  buildings  are  3  mosques,  1  Rom.  Cath.  and 
2  Greek  churches,  with  3  convents,  and  a  good 
l)azaar.  The  quarantine  house,  recently  founded, 
is  clean  and  well  regulated:  separate  divisious, 
with  a  chapel  attached  to  each,  being  allotted  to 
the  pilgrims  of  the  several  nations,  chiefly  Greek, 
who  land  here  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  A  mili- 
tary establishment  is  kept'up,  comprising  (accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bowring)  1  reg.  of  infantry,  with  4  bat- 
taUons  of  800  men,  and  3  cavalry  regs.,  each  hav- 
ing 700  men.  A  considerable  traffic  has  recently 
b^n  created  by  the  disturbances  in  Syria  for  the 
supply  of  the  pacha's  troops ;  but  usually  the  town 
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ii  dan,  and  little  fiequented  by  Strang^  except 
at  nUf^rim  time,  when  the  pop.  is  often  nearly 
doubled.  Cotton  ia  raised  to  some  extent  within 
the  diatnct ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  beauti- 
ful gardens  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  tall  waving 
^rpreasea,  ooral,  and  fragrant  mimosa&  intersected 
with  enormous  prickly  pears.  The  fruit  bears  a 
high  character,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
exports  Tradition  assigns  to  Joppa  an  exceed- 
ingly ancient  date.  Joshua  defined  the  posses- 
sions of  the  tribe  of  Dan  as  including  '  the  border 
before  Joppa.'  (Josh.  xix.  46.)  In  the  time  of 
Solomon  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  port  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  for  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre*  ^ent  a  letter  to 
the  former  monarch,  then  engaged  in  building 
the  temjde  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  *We  will  cut 
wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need ; 
and  we  will  bring  it  thee  in  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa, 
and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem :'  and  from 
this  place  Jonah  took  his  passage  in  a  ship  going 
to  Tarshish,  when  *  he  fled  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.'  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  mentioned 
aa  the  place  where  Peter  had  the  vision  which  re- 
vealed to  hhn  the  duty  of  preaching  Christianity 
to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews;  and  where  he 
raised  to  life  Dorcas,  a  faithful  disciple, '  full  of 
good  works  and  almsdeeds.'  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,al80,  Joppa  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  ancient.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  IX.  §  5.)  to  be  the  place  where  Andro- 
meda was  exposed  to  the  sea  monster,  from  which 
she  was  rescued  by  Perseus.  Keland  suspects  that 
this  fable  may  have  its  origin  in,  or  be  connected 
with,  the  history  of  Jonah.  (Relandi  Palestina, 
pw  {J64.)  In  A.D.  66,  during  the  Jewish  wars,  it 
was  repeatedly  taken,  and  finally  all  but  destroyed : 
and  during  the  Crusades  it  was  so  entirely  mined 
by  SaUdin,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  buildmgs  left, 
except  its  two  castles.  It  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
paired by  Louis  IX.  of  France.  The  subbequent 
bistoiT  of  the  place,  till  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  little  known.  In  1799  it  was  taken  by 
Napoleon,  after  an  obstinate  and  murderous  siege. 
On  this  occasion  Napoleon  put  to  the  sword  about 
1,200  Turks  that  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison 
of  £1  Arisch,  which,  having  previously  capitulated, 
had  been  dischaiged,  on  their  engaging  not  to 
serve  against  the  French.  But  though  their 
execution  was,  no  doubt,  justifiable,  according  to 
the  kws  of  war,  sdll  it  seems  to  have  been  an  act 
of  extreme  and  useless  cruelty,  and  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  the  general  conduct  of  Napoleon. 

JAFFNA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  isl.,  cap.  of  the  distr.  Jaffha- 
patam,  190  m.  N.  Colombo;  lat  9^  36'  N.,  long. 
790  50*  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000,  chiefly  Mo- 
hammedan. The  town  stands  on  an  inlet, 
navigable  for  boats,  which  communicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar.  It  has  near  it  a  pentagonal 
fortress  of  some  strength,  which  forms  the  head 
quarters  of  one  of  the  principal  garrisons  in  the 
ialand.  As  a  commercial  port,  Jaffna  is  the  third 
in  Ceylon,  ranking  after  Colombo  and  Point  de 
Galle.  Provisions  are  cheap ;  and  from  its  salu- 
brity the  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Dutch 
Indents  in  Ceylon,  who  have  named  several 
small  and  verdant  islands  in  the  opposite  road- 
stead after  the  principal  cities  of  Holland. 

JAGO  (ST.),  or  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  a 
city  of  Cuba,  cap.  of  its  £.  division,  the  second  in 
pop.  and  magnitude,  and  the  third  in  mercantile 
importance  in  the  island,  about  6  m.  from  the  8. 
coast,  on  the  river  Santiago,  the  mouth  of  which 
forms  its  port,  about  470  m.  ESE.  Havannah,  lat. 
190  oT  29"  N..  and  long.  78©  23'  W.  Pop.  29,980 
io  1857,  inclusive  of  8,000  slaves.  The  city  is 
veil  built,  having  wide  streets  and  stone  houses. 
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It  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  chnrches,  a 
college,  hospital,  and  numerous  convents  and 
schools.  The  port  is  from  N.  to  S.  about  4  m. 
long,  with  an  irregular  breadth,  and  in  some 
places  rather  narrow ;  but  it  has  water  sufficient 
for  ships  of  the  line,  and  is  sheltered  from 
winds  on  every  side.  Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and 
defended  on  the  windward  side  by  the  Morro 
and  Estrella  castles.  The  city  is  very  unhealthy ; 
being  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  three  sides, 
the  free  circulation  of  air  is  greatly  impeded,  and 
the  yellow  fever  commits  great  ravages  in  the 
rainy  season.  St.  Jago  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor,  who,  in  respect 
of  civil  and  political  affairs,  is  independent  of  the 
captain-general.  It  was  the  cap.  of  Cuba  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Havannah 
was  raised  to  that  dignity ;  since  which  the  im- 
portance of  Santiago  has  diminished.  Its  trade 
has  however,  of  late  years,  increased  considerably, 
partly  on  account  of  its  being  the  port  where  the 
copper  ore  of  the  Sierra  de  Cobre  is  shipped.  St, 
JsLgo  was  founded  by  Diego  Velasquez  in  1514. 

JAGO  (ST.)  or  SANTIAGO,  a  city  of  ChiU,  of 
which  it  IS  the  cap.  and  seat  of  govemmeht,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Maypocho,  at 
an  elevadon  of  2,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  64  m.  ESE. 
Valparaiso,  and  270  m.  NNE.  Conception;  lat. 
330  16'  S.,  long.  69°  48'  W.  Pop.  estim.  at  76,000 
in  1864.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Maypocho,  and 
at  a  distance  has  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
its  domes  and  steeples  rismg  among  groves,  vme- 
vards,  gardens,  and  maize  fields.  It  is  inferior  to 
Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres  in  its  public  buildings, 
but  greatly  surpasses  them  in  cleaimess  and  regu- 
larity, and  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  ^t 
cities  ia  S.  America  as  to  appearance,  con- 
venience, and  salubrity.  Like  other  cities  of 
Spanish  origin,  it  is  divided  into  ^uadnUf  that  is, 
squares  or  compartments  of  buildings  408  ft. 
square,  separated  by  streets  about  13  yards  across. 
The  city-proper  is  on  the  SW.  bank  of  the  May- 
pocho, and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  of  La 
Chimba  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  On  its  SE). 
side  the  city  is  separated  from  its  suburb  of  CaSa- 
dilla  by  the  Ca&ada,  a  handsome  promenade  50 
yards  wide,  planted  with  po|)larB;  and  at  the 
SW.  extremity  of  Santiago  is  the  suburb  of 
Chuchunoo.  Both  the  city  and  suburbs  are  built- 
upon  ground  sloping  gently  towards  the  W.,  of 
which  circumstance  advantage  has  been  taken  in 
supplying  water  for  its  consumption  and  under- 
dramage,  which  latter  is  more  perfect  than  in 
any  other  S.  American  city.  The  waters  of  the 
Maypocho  are  also  frequently  employed  fur  the 
ornament  as  well  as  use  of  the  city,  tliere  being 
numerous  public  fountains  and  reservoirs.  A 
solid  brick  rampart,  6  ft.  in  breadth,  and  raised 
10  ft  above  the  ground,  extends  along  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river,  and  protects  the  city  against 
inundation  from  the  river  during  the  rains.  Be* 
tween  it  and  the  town  is  the  Alamedoj  the  favourite 
promenade  of  the  inhab.  planted  with  willows,  and 
furnished  with  seats  and  fountains.  At  the  NE.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city-proper  is  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia, 
the  site  of  the  fortress  of  the  same  name  built  to 
command  the  town.  Santiago  has  no  other  defence, 
and  this  fortress  could  be  easUv  silenced  by  artil- 
lery placed  on  the  contiguous  hills. 

'fhe  houses  of  the  city  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
ground;  most  of  them  take  up  l-63i  part  of  a 
quadra.  The  rooms  are  ranged  round  three  quad- 
rangles or  patios^  the  first  being  an  outer  paved 
court-yard,  the  second  generally  laid  out  as  a 
parterre,  and  the  third  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
.The  wide  archway  (^ning  into  the'  front  patio 
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is  doeed  tt  nSgfat  by  a  pair  of  luge  folding  gfttes, 
but  is  always  open  doling  the  da}'.  The  windows, 
looking  into  the  two  outer  oourt-yaids,  are  pro- 
tected 07  iron  gratings.  The  front  and  sides  of 
the  houses  facing  the  streets,  where  not  blank 
walls,  are  divided  into  small  roonu^  and  let  out  as 
shops.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  b  the  Plaza,  or 
^[reat  square,  occupying  an  entire  quadra.  On 
Its  NW.  side  are  the  directorial  mansion,  the 
palace  of  government,  the  prison,  and  the  chamber 
of  iustice;  on  the  SW.  side  stand  the  cathedral 
and  the  old  palace  of  the  bishop,  now  occupied  by 
the  atado  wtayor ;  on  the  SE.  is  a  range  of  shops, 
with  an  arcade  in  front;  and  the  N£.  side  is 
composed  of  private  residences.  All  these  build- 
ings, except  the  cathedral,  are  of  brick,  plastered 
and  whitewashed.  The  palace  is  by  far  the  best 
ediBce  as  to  its  architecture:  it  consists  of  two 
stories,  indosing  a  laige  open  quadrangle;  the 
lower  story  comprises  the  armoury  and  treasury, 
and  the  upper  story  the  great  hall  of  audience 
and  the  ministers'  offices.  The  cathedral  is  the 
only  stone  edifice  in  Santiago ;  it  is  constructed 
of  limestone  quarried  in  the  Chimba  suburb :  its 
desigA  is  of  the  better  order  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture. In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an  orna- 
mental fountain,  furnished  with  water  by  a 
subterranean  a<}ueduct.  The  dty  is  moetly  sui>- 
plied  hence  with  water  for  drinking,  which  is 
conveyed  in  bairels  of  10  gallons  each,  two  of 
which  are  a  mule's  load,  and  sold  for  bd,  a  baneL 
The  largest  public  building,  and  that  most  ad- 
mired by  the  natives,  is  the  mint  It  occupies  an 
entire  quadra,  and,  like  the  private  houses,  con- 
sists of  a  variety  of  offices  arranged  round  three 
quadrangular  courts.  Its  front,  radng  the  street 
in  which  it  is  situated,  presents  a  series  of  heavy 
pilasters,  supporting  a  rude  cornice  and  a  ponder- 
ous balustrade,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  lar^ 
arched  portico.  The  entire  edifice  b  of  plam 
brick,  and  was,  like  the  other  public  buildings, 
constructed  by  bricklayen  sent  out  from  Spain  for 
the  purpose.  The  consulado,  a  spacious  plastered 
and  whitewashed  structure,  in  which  the  commer- 
cial tribunal,  senate,  and  national  congress  meet, 
the  custom-house,  and  the  handsome  little  theatre 
are  worth  notice.  The  dty  and  suburbs  are 
divided  into  5  parishes.  AU  the  parish  churehes 
are. mean;  but  not  so  those  of  the  couventual 
establishments,  which  are  numerous.  One  of  the 
Jesuits'  convents  has  been  converted  into  a  na- 
tional college,  and  another  b  used  for  the  public 
library  and  printing-office.  The  library  contains 
aeveral  thousand  printed  voK,  and  some  curious 
MSS.  rdative  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

Santiago  has  3  markets :  the  prindpal  b  holden 
in  the  Bassoral,  a  large  open  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  and  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
meat  and  v^etables.  The  other  markets  consbt 
of  mere  movable  stands  at  dther  end  of  the 
Catlada;  but  meat,  kitchen  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
other  requbites,  are  continuidly  hawked  about 
the  streets  on  horses  or  mules,  which  predudes 
the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  markets.  Fodder 
for  horses  b  hawked  about  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
laige  quantities  of  lucerne  are  daily  brought  into 
the  town,  horses  being  kept  by  nearly  every 
family.  The  horses  of  Santia^  are  generally 
well  broken,  and  are  more  docile  than  those  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Most  part  of  tlie  acyaceut  country 
b  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock;  but,  when 
cultivated,  it  produces  good  crops  of  wheat,  the 
soil  being  excdlent,  and  irrigated  by  many  sub- 
terranean spring  The  climate,  were  it  not  for 
the  dreadful  visitation  of  earthquakes,  would  be 
delightful;  and,  from  its  comparative  coolness, 
European  vegetables  may  be  rabed  in  great  per- 
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fectioD.  The  vine  b  grown,  and  wine  of  good 
quality  might  be  made  if  its  manufacture  were 
properly  understood.  In  the  outskirts  of  Santiago 
are  numerous  handsome  gumbu  or  villas,  and  the 
approaches  to  the  dty  are  mostly  through  lanes 
bounded  by  walb  indosing  extensive  vmeyards 
and  orehards,  which  yidd  a  large  revenue  to 
theur  proprietors. 

Santisgo  occupies  the  site  of  a  previous  Indian 
settlement;  it  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
in  1541.  It  has  frequently  suffered  ftxNn  earth- 
quakes ;  but,  with  otner  towns  of  the  interior  of 
Chili,  it  escaped  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
Valparaiso  and  Concepfion  in  1835. 

JAMAICA  (Nat.  Xt^maea),  one  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  and  uie  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  bdongipg  to  Great  Britain. 
It  lies  in^  the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  lat.  17<)  44' 
and  18°  30'  N.,  and  long.  70^  12*  and  78©  25'  W., 
about  100  m.  S.  Cuba,  and  120  m.  W.  Havti,  from 
which  it  b  separated  by  the  Windward  Channel. 
Shape  nearly  oval;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
150  m.;  average  breadth,  about  41  m.  Area 
6,400  sq.  m.:  pop.  441,2(54  in  1861,  of  whom 
213,521  males,  and  227,743  females. 

The  Blue  Mountains,  a  lofty  range,  run  through 
the  island  in  its  whole  length,  rising  in  some 
nlaces  to  upwards  of  7,200  ft  in  height.  On  the 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  thb  range  the  aspect  of  the 
country  b  extremely  different.  On  the  former  the 
surface  rises  gradually  from  the  shore  by  undu- 
lating hilb,  separated  by  spadous  valleys,  watered 
by  numerous  rivulets,  and  dothed  with  pimento 
groves.  The  scenery  on  the  S.  side  u  much 
bolder.  The  shore  is  skirted  by  abrupt  predpicea 
and  inaccessible  cliffs;  and  the  hill  ranges  to- 
wards the  interior  are  more  abrupt  and  less  fer- 
tile. Between  these  ranges  and  the  foot  of  the 
central  chain  are  extensive  savannahs,  and  wide 
plains  cultivated  with  sugar-can^  the  luxuriant 
beauty  and  verdure  of  which  b  set  off  by  a  bound- 
less amphitheatre  of  forest — 

*  Insuperable  hdgbt  of  loftiest  nhade. 
Cedar,  and  brsnohiDg  palm.' 

The  outline  of  the  forest  mdts  into  the  dbtant 
blue  hills,  and  these  again  are  lost  in  the  douds. 
The  bland  b  well  watered.  There  are  about  100 
streams  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  but 
none  of  them  are  luivigable  except  for  boats. 
Black  Kiver,  which  debouches  on  the  SW.  coast, 
the  laigest,  b  only  available  for  fiatr-bottomed 
boats  and  canoes  for  about  80  m.  Like  all  the 
other  streams,  its  current  is  very  rapid. 

From  the  geographiod  podtion  of  the  island,  so 
near  the  equator,  the  climate  in  the  low  grounds 
b  necessarily  very  hot,  with  little  variation 
throughout  the  year  ;  the  days  and  night  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  nearly  of  equal  duration,  there 
not  being  more  than  two  houn  difference  between 
the  longest  day  and  the  shortest.  The  medium 
temperature  of  the  year  near  Kingston  ranges 
between  70°  and  Sifi;  but  little  differences  of 
elevation  have  here  a  great  effect  over  the  tem- 
perature and  the  salubrity  of  Uie  climate.  At 
about  4,200  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  the 
temperature  usually  ranges  between  55°  and  65^ ; 
in  the  winter  it  faUs  even  as  low  as  44°.  There 
the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  disappears,  and  is 
supplanted  by  that  of  temperate  regions.  Showen 
are  common  m  the  interior  almost  tliroughout  the 
whole  year,  but  they  do  not  fall  with  the  same 
violence  as  in  the  plains,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
appears  to  be  less.  The  air  b  exceedingly  humid, 
subject  to  dense  fqgs,  and  those  rapid  idteniationa 
of  temperature  peculiar  to  all  mountain  respooB, 
While  the  pestilence  of  yellow  fever  rages  u  the 
low  grounds,  and  along  the  coast  of  tSa  island. 
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cattiDg  off  its  thousands  ammaUy,  these  elevated 
regions  enjoy  a  complete  immam^fioni  its  effects ; 
for  the  plague  has  never  been  known,  in  any  cli- 
mate, to  extend  beyond  the  height  of  2,500  ft. 
The  inhabitants  aie  said  to  enjoy  a  dejgree  of  lon- 
^vity  raidy  attained  in  other  countries.  The  N. 
side  of  the  island  is  more  healthy  than  the  S. ; 
but  all  insalubrity  is  supposed  to  cease  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1,400  ft.  The  mid-day  heat  is,  during 
most  part  of  the  year,  greatly  modified  by  an  in- 
vigorating sefr-breeze,  called  by  Europeans  the 
dxtor,  which  sets  in  from  8  to  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  increases  in  force  till  about  2,  and  de- 
clines with  the  sun,  till,  on  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, it  is  succeeded  by  the  land  wind  from  the 
mountains.  When  these  winds  become  lera  regu- 
lar, or  altogether  fail,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
before  the  rainy  season,  the  atmosj^ere  is  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive.  The  year  is  divided  into  a 
short  wet  season,  which  begms  in  April  or  May, 
and  lasts  about  six  weeks;  a  short  dry  season, 
firam  June  to  August ;  a  long  wet  season,  com- 
jtfising  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov. ;  and  a  long  dry  sea- 
son^ which  occupies  the  renuiimng  four  months, 
dunng  which  the  weather  b  serene  and  pleasant, 
bean^  comparatively  cooL  The  annual  fall  of 
rain  is  nearly  50  in. ;  the  amount  has  become  less 
in  proportion  as  the  forests  have  been  felled. 
More  rain  falls  on  the  N.  than  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  and  the  average  temperature  is  lower. 
The'prindpal  towns  and  military  stations  are  on 
the  S.  side.  Fevers,  dysenteries,  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs  or  brain,  are  the  most  fatal.  Fevers  of 
a  remittent  character  are  more  {>revalent  than  in 
any  of  the  other  British  stations  in  the  W.  Indies. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  violent ; 
in  1692  the  town  of^  Port  Koyal  was  submerged 
several  fathoms  beneath  the  ocean  by  a  catas- 
trophe of  this  kind.  Hurricanes  mostly  occur 
between  July  and  October;  and  though  not  so 
firequent  as  m  the  windward  islands,  they  are 
sometimes  most  destructive.  One  of  the  most 
of  these  visitations  took  place  on  the 
...u__  j7gQ_    Qjj  jj^lg  occasion  the  little 
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sea-port  town  of  Savannah-la-Mar,  on  the  SW. 
coast  of  the  island,  was  completely  destroyed. 
During  the  tremendous  conflict  of  tiie  elements 
die  sea  btiist  over  it  with  irresistible  fur}',  and  in 
an  instant  swept  into  its  abyss  its  inhab.  and 
their  houses,  leaving  behind  no  vestige  of  either. 
Several  hurricanes  have  occurred  since,  but  hap- 
pily none  of  them  have  had  suoh  frijichtful  con- 
sequences. Jamaica  contains  no  active  volcano ; 
but  the  traces  of  former  volcanic  action  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Micaceous  schist,  quartz,  and 
lock  spar  are  common ;  but  limestone,  containing 
numerous  shells,  is  the  most  prevalent  geological 
formation.  The  island  contains  argentiferous 
lead,  copper,  iron,  and  antimony  ores;  and  the 
Spaniards  are  reported  to  have  wrought  both  cop- 
per and  silver  mines.  Mining  industry  is  now, 
nowever,  ouite  extinct. 

The  tuET-cUd  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island 
are  chiefly  composed  of  a  chalky  marl ;  elsewhere 
the  aoil  is  frequentiy  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour, 
or  a  warm  yellow  or  hazeL  The  latter,  called  the 
Jamaica  brick  numldf  retains  a  good  deal  of 
moisture,  and  is  among  the  best  adapted  for  the 
sugar-cane  throughout  the  West  Indies.  But 
thoog:h  the  soil  be  in  some  parts  deep  and  fertile, 
Jamaica  is  not  generally  pnxiuctive,  and  requires 
both  skilful  labour  and  manure  to  make  it  yield 
heavy  crops.  Indigo,  cotton,  and  cocoa  were  for- 
merly important  staples ;  but  these  have  mostiy 
given  way  to  other  articles.  Maize,  Guinea  com, 
and  rice  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  laisid  in  great  quantities. 


Maize  vields  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a 
year,  of  from  15  to  40  bushels  the  acre.  C^iJa- 
vances,  a  species  of  pea  used  by  the  negroes,  the 
kinds  of  pulse  and  other  garden  vegetables  com- 
mon in  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the  mountains; 
and  the  markets  of  Spanish  Town  and  Kington 
are  abundantiy  supplied  with  these,  as  vrSl  as 
native  pot-herbs,  of  excellent  quality.  The  plan- 
tain, banana,  yam,  cassava,  and  sweet  potato  aro 
indigenous;  the  first  named  is  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  coloured  population. 

Few  countries  ofirer  so  fine  an  assortment  of 
tropical  fruits.  Amon^  these  is  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  from  Otaheite,  onginally  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  The  orange,  lemon,  lime,  vine, 
melon,  fig,  and  pomegranate  are  met  with,  having 
probably  been  mtroduced  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
many  other  European  fruits  succeed  in  the  cool 
mountain  region.  The  sunflower  is  an  article 
which  has  recently  begun  to  be  cultivated  for  ita 
oiL  Cinnamon  has  been  naturalised  in  Jamaica; 
and  the  forests  abound  with  dye-woods  and  guaia- 
cum,  iron-wood,  brazilletto,  mahogany,  green- 
heart,  and  other  valuable  kindisof  timber,  and  woods 
fit  for  cabinet  work.  Various  kinds  of  grasses 
are  cultivated;  the  principal  is  Guinea  grass,  a 

{)roduct  of  so  much  importance,  and  growing  so 
uxuriantiy,  that  the  ^razbg  farms  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  it.  Homed  cattie  are  ex- 
cellent, and  better  or  cheaper  beef  is  not  met  with 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Oxen  or  mules  are  used 
for  farm  labour.  Horses^an  active  and  hardy 
breed— are  reared  for  saddle  and  harness.  Sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  numerous :  the  latter  are  of  a 
small  breed,  but  their  flesh  lb  very  good.  Poultry 
and  pigeons  are  kept  in  great  numbers.  The 
Europeans  found  many  indigenous  quadrupeds  on 
the  island,  but  none  worthy  of  notice  now  exist, 
except  the  agouti,  some  monkeys,  and  rats,  which 
last  are  in  such  immense  numbers,  and  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  sugar-canes,  that  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  of  the  sugar  crop,  while  standing,  is 
supposed  to  be  destniyed  by  them.  Great  num- 
bers of  wildfowl  are  met  with;  and  rice  biixls, 
esteemed  great  delicacies,  visit  the  island  in  large 
flocks  in  October.  Alligators  inhabit  some  of  the 
larger  rivers,  and  nuiny  varieties  of  lizaids  and 
snakes  are  found,  some  of  which  are  used  as  food 
by  the  natives.  The  mountain  crab  of  Jamaica  is 
highly  prized.  These  singular  animals  come  down 
by  milhons  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  to  de-. 
posit  their  spawn,  firom  Feb.  to  April,  and  return 
to  their  original  habitations  by  the  end  of  June. 

llie  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  a  great,  and, 
for  the  moment,  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  Jamaica.  From  the  passing  of 
the  Slave  Emancipation  Act,  in  1832,  till  the  year 
1848,  no  fewer  than  653  sugar  and  456  coffee  plan- 
tations were  abandoned,  and  their  works  entirely 
broken  up.  After  their  emancipation,  the  blacks, 
who  were  formerly  provided  with  lodgings  and  a 
piece  of  ground  rent-free,  had  to  pay  rent  for 
them;  and  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  arose 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  rent  was  charged 
under  the  new  system.  In  some  cases  it  was  esti- 
mated, not  according  to  the  real  worth  of  the  pre- 
mises, but  according  to  the  number  of  pereons  de- 
riving subsistence  irom  the  land,  so  that  the  man 
with  the  hirgest  family  became  liable  to  the 
heaviest  rent.  In  order  the  better  to  command 
the  services  of  the  occupiers,  the  planten  refused 
at  fint  to  give  them  leases,  and  stipulated  that 
they  might  be  ejected  even  at  a  week's  notice. 
But  this  plan  defeated  its  own  object,  both  by 
making  the  former  bondsmen  inattentive  to  the 
culture  of  grounds  held  on  so  precarious  a  tenure, 
and  by  making  them  extremely  anxious  to  acquire 
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the  property  of  a  small  piece  of  land.  Subse- 
quently, the  plan  of  fixed  rents,  unconnected  with 
labour,  was  adopted,  with  better  result,  though  not 
eradicating,  by  any  means,  the  great  source  of 
dissatisfaction  of  the  freed  negroes — that  of  being 
mere  labourers,  instead  of  owners  of  the  soil. 

The  discontent  of  the  coloured  population,  ag- 
gravated in  many  instances  by  the  haish  treatment 
of  the  whites,  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  exhibited 
an  excessive  arrogance  and  pride  of  race,  led  to  an 
iusunection  in  the  month  of  November,  1865.  It 
was  suppressed  in  blood,  several  thousands  of  the 
unfortunate  outcasts  suffering  death  by  being  hung 
or  shot ;  while  many  others,  not  a  few  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  outbreak,  were  flogged  with 
wire  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  otherwise  treated  in  the 
most  cruel  manner.  But  these  atrocities  had  the 
good  effect  of  arousing  public  opinion  in  England, 
and  after  a  lengthen^  investigation  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Jamaica,  undertaken  by  a  special 
commission  sent  out  by  the  British  government, 
great  and  sensible  reforms  were  introduced  in  the 
administration  of  the  colony. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  the  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  labour,  by  importing  free  labourers 
from  India  and  Africa.  But  Uie  former  have  been 
found  to  be  quite  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  the 
country ;  whereas  the  latter,  so  long  at  least  as 
they  are  unable  to  find  the  means  of  supporting 
themselves  othenvise,  make  serviceable  labourers. 
In  recent  years,  therefore,  the  importation  of  such 
labourers  has  been  continued  only  on  a  small  scale. 
The  numbers  brought  to  Jamaica  in  the  year  1862 
were,  according  to  official  returns,  as  follows : — 


NumlMrof 
CooUm 

NnmtMror 
Afrimu 

CalcatU  and  St.  Helena 
St.  Helena      .       .       .       . 

Total        .       . 

2,000 

188 
470 

608 

3,000 

The  rate  of  wages  at  Jamaica  is  comparatively 
high,  amounting  to  from  Is.  6</.  to  Is.  9<i,  a  day  for 
agricultural  laMurers,  and  from  8«.  to  6s.  per  diem 
for  handicraftsmen,  according  to  returns  of  1862. 

The  products  raised  for  exportation,  more  espe- 
ciallv  sugar,  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  industry 
of  the  colonists;  and  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
otherwise,  to  obviate  the  drawbacks  under  which 
they  have  latterly  been  placed.  The  estates  on 
the  high  grounds,  called  'pens,'  are  kept  almost 
entirely  in  pasture,  to  supply  the  sugar  and  coffee 
estates  with  homed  cattle,  burses,  and  mules.  The 
culture  of  com  and  other  grain,  with  the  exception 
of  maize,  has  hitherto  been  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  The  following  table,  which  gives  the 
quantities  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
colonial  produce  exported  in  each  of  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  shows  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial state  of  Jamaica  at  the  present  time : — 
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QiunttdM 

V«]u 

1861 

1863 

1861 

1869 

Ck)ffee    .    lbs. 
Ginger   .      „ 
Pimento       „ 
Run    .    galls. 
Sugar  .    cwta. 
Wood:  Log. 
wood  .  tons 

6,716,581 

617,231 

6,647,508 

1,896,934 

664,848 

19.436 

5,474,675 

938,045 

4,916,285 

1,831,712 

616,088 

88,268 

£ 

151,061 

12,208 

63,126 

816,906 

696,084 

82,563 

£ 

126,857 

18,142 

88,633 

243.827 

668,474 

64,299 

Total  Value 
other  Art 

of  princi] 
Iclee 

pal  and) 

1,214,614 

1,118,442 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  and  their  division  among 
various  countries,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Imports 

Esp.ru            1 

1861 

186S 

1861 

1869 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

606,244 

608,081 

1,046,480 

926,829 

British  PosB.: 

India     .    .    . 

12338 

11,240 





N.America    . 

169,509 

176,925 

6,899 

6,381 

West  Indian  . 

8,159 

3,641 

8,149 

12,490 

African      .    . 

84 



108 



Honduras  .    . 

967 



1,949 

821 

United  Stotes    . 

286,108 

880,495 

91,676 

97,280 

Uanse  Towns    . 

2,664 

6,829 

87,710 

49,889 

Portugal  .    .    . 

— 

— 

— 

MewOranada   . 

8,163 

1,989 

12,656 

6,418 

Venesuela     .    . 

108 

221 

268 

— 

Dutch  W.  Indies 

447 

848 



Danish      ,. 

1,804 

1,408 

181 

1,746 

SpoBlsh     „ 

8,820 

8.898 

2,824 

1,669 

F^ch      „ 

129 

1,667 

10,248 

8,806 

Mexico     .    .    . 

— . 

402 

— 

9,218 

Guatemala  •    . 
Total    .    . 

1,089,483 

491 

1,141,984  1,214,614  1,113,442! 

The  principal  ports  (all  of  which  are  free)  are 
Kingston,  Ports  Royal  and  Morant,  Black  River, 
and  Savanna-la-Mar  on  the  S.  coast ;  and  Luoea 
and  Monte^  Bay,  Faknouth,  St  Ann,  Ports  Maria 
and  Antomo,  and  Annotto  Bay,  on  the  north. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties ;  Middle- 
sex in  the  centre,  Suxiey  in  the  £.,  and  Corawall 
in  the  W.  These  are  subdivided  into  twenty-two 
parish(»,  ten  of  which  are  comprised  in  the  first, 
seven  in  the  second,  and  five  in  the  third  named 
CO.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the 
seat  of  government;  but  Kingston  is  the  largest 
town,  and  the  real  cap.  of  the  island.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  aided  by  a  council  of  four  members, 
appointed  in  like  manner.  The  legislative  power, 
previous  to  the  revolt  of  1866,  was  vested  in  a 
house  of  assembly,  of  forty-seven  members,  three 
being  elected  by  each  of  the  parishes  containing 
the  towns  of  Kinfiston,  Spanish  Town,  and  Port 
Royal,  and  two  oy  each  of  the  other  nineteen 
parishes.  The  executive  power  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  the  legislature  reduced  in  influ- 
ence, after  the  events  of  1865.  The  house  of  assem- 
bly had  formerly  the  power  of  originating  as  well 
as  appropriating  grants  of  money ;  but  thb  was 
abolished  in  1864,  and  no  grant  now  can  originate 
in  the  assembly  except  by  message  from  the  go- 
vernor, or  through  the  executive  committee;  which 
committee  consists  of  one  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  and  not  exceeding  three  members 
of  the  assembly,  not  office-holders,  chosen  and 
changed  at  pleasure  by  the  governor.  The  salary 
of  the  governor  is  5,000/.  a  year.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  the 
chief  justice  and  two  puisne  judges,  which  sits 
three  times  a  year  at  Spanish  Town.  Courts  of 
assize  are  holden  three  times  a  year  in  each  county. 
Inferior  courts  of  common  pleas  decide  in  causea 
to  the  value  of  202.  with  costs,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  in  those  not  above  40s.  The  court  of  chan- 
cer}- was  formerly  held  by  the  governor  only ;  but, 
in  Lord  Metcalfe's  time,  a  ^-ice-chancellor  was 
appointed,  with  a  salary  of  2,500Z,  a  year,  who 
transacts  all  the  ordinaiy  judicial  busmess  of  the 
court.  Appeal  is  made  from  the  court  of  chancery 
to  the  privy  council  Inhere  are,  also,  admiralty 
and  other  special  courts.  Since  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  coitrt»ofconciliaHonj  similar  to  those 
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establiahed  in  Denmark  and  eome  other  countries, 
have  been  institoted  in  various  parishes.  The  co- 
loured pop.  are  frequently  members  of  these  tri- 
bunals, and  are  thus  accustomed  to  the  discharge 
of  some  of  the  most  important  social  duties.  Sub- 
mission to  their  decisions  is  optional ;  but  there, 
as  elsewhere,  they  are  usually  acquiesced  in.  A 
police  force,  of  upwards  of  400  constables,  was 
eutablished  in  1840. 

The  military  force  usually  amounts  to  about 
2,000  r^^lar  troops,  exclusive  of  the  insular  mHitia, 
which  is  at  present  in  a  very  reduced  stAte.  The 
public  expenditure  on  account  of  religious  estab- 
lishments amounted  to  29,133/.  in  1862,  the  Presby- 
terian and  R.  Catliolic  clergy  besides  the  church 
being  salaried  by  the  government  Nearly  ]  3,0002. 
— 12,884^  in  1862 — are  spent  yearly  on  public  in- 
struction and  charitable  institutions.  Education 
is  widely  diffused.  Numerous  schools  and  churches 
have  recently  been  established ;  and  the  emanci- 
pated pop.  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  institution  of 
savings'  banks.  The  public  revenue,  in  1862, 
amounted  to  291,0882.,  and  the  expenditure,  in  the 
same  year,  to  292,402/.  The  compensation  money 
awarded  to  the  proprietors  for  the  liberation  of  the 
aUves,  in  1833,  amounted  to  6,161,927iL,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  a  slave  irom  1822  to  1830  having 
been  44^  l&s.  2<1  The  ordinary  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  adopted  in  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1496, 
and  was  settled  in  1503.  ■  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Spain  till  1655,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  English,  to  whom  it  has  since  belonged. 

JANEIKO.    See  Kxo  db  Janeibo. 

JAPAN  (EMPIRE  OF),  called  y^thon  by  the 
Japanese,  and  Yang-bou  by  the  Chinese ;  an  in- 
Bultr  empire  of  the  £.  coast  of  Continental  Asia, 
and  opposite  to  the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  gulf  of 
Tartvy  and  Corea,  from  whicn  it  is  separated  by 
Mancho<Hna.  It  comprises  five  large  and  a  great 
number  of  small  islands,  lying  between  the  30th 
and  50th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  128th 
and  151st  degrees  of  E.  lonff. ;  bounded  N.  by  the 
sea  of  Okotw  and  the  independent  part  of  the 
island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai,  or  Karafto  (formerly 
known  to  English  geographers  as  Saghalien) ;  by 
the  N.  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  eastern  sea  of  the 
Chinese ;  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  which  com- 
municates with  the  open  ocean  by  the  straits  of 
La  Perouse  and  Sangar,  running  between  the 
different  islands.  The  present  knowledge  of  J  span 
is  very  unsatisfactory :  the  cautious  and  jealous 
policy  of  the  Japanese  government  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  foreigners  (caused,  as  in  China, 
by  the  attempts  of  Jesuit  missionaries  to  chris- 
tianise the  country),  has  hitherto,  in  a  great 
measure,  bafiled  the  efforts  of  European  inqui- 
rers into  its  internal  arrangements  and  economy. 
The  total  area  is  estimated  at  152,604  sq.  m.,with 
a  pop.  of  from  35,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Phjfneal  Geoffriaphf, — ^The  three  principal  islands 
of  Japan  Proper  have  a  very  uneven  surface,  few 
plains  being  of  any  great  extent,  and  the  hilly 
country  extensive  and  of  a  rocky  character. 
Niphon,  the  larges^  longest,  and  best  known  of 
these  idands,  contains  a  regular  mountain  chain, 
running  NNE.,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
called  Fudy  is  upwards  of  12,000  ft.  high,  another 
alio  (Siro^jama)  reaching  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft., 
and  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow :  the  ave- 
rage height,  however,  is  so  moderate,  that  the 
high  ground  generally  admits  of  cultivation  almost 
up  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  watershed.  The 
aommita  above  named  are  active  volcanoes,  and 
many  other  hUls  emit  either  flames  or  smoke. 
Eaithqoakeaiare  frequent,  one  in  1705  having  do- 
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stroyed  nearly  half  of  Yedo,  and  killed  more  than 
100,000  of  its  inhab. ;  thermal  and  mineral  springs 
also  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  islands  of  Japan  may  be  considered 
the  seat  of  great  volcanic  movements,  connected, 
most  probaUy,  with  those  of  Kamtschatka  and 
the  islands  of  Formosa  aud  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
all  of  which  belong  to  a  chain  of  heijB^hts  almost 
as  distinctlv  marked  as  the  volcanic  chain  of 
America,  llie  metallic  riches  of  Japan  are  stated 
to  be  very  great,  comprising  copper  in  sufficiently 
laige  quantities  for  an  extensive  exportation,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphur,  some  lead,  tin 
and  iron,  and  a  little  gold  and  silver,  the  mines  of 
the  labt  two  being  under  the  exclusive  superin- 
tendence of  the  government.  The  rivers  of  Japan , 
though  numerous,  are  not  long,  on  account  or  the 
peculiar  narrowness  of  all  the  islands :  few  of  them 
are  navigable,  and  most  might  be  characterised 
rather  as  torrents  than  rivers.  The  largest  is  the 
Yedo-gawa,  in  Niphon,  rising  in  the  large  lake 
Oitz,  or  Biwa-no-oumiy  and  empt^ng  itself,  after 
a  probable  course  of  60  or  80  m.,  into  the  harbour 
of  Osaka.  The  kke  Fakonee,  SW.  of  Yedo,  is 
treated  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  natives. 
The  climate  in  a  country  extending  over  so  many 
parallels  of  lat.  must,  of  course,  vary  extremely, 
the  N.  dependencies  having  a  severely  cold  climate, 
while  the  S.  parts  of  the  empire  are  neariy  as 
warm  as  the  S.  of  France,  though  with  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  more  variable,  owing  to  their 
insular  condition.  In  Kiu-siu  and  the  S.  parts  of 
Niphon,  as  far  N.  as  Yedo,  the  thermometer  ranges 
between  104<>  and  29^  Fahr.,  S(fi  being  the  avenge 
height  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  85  during 
the  severest  months  of  winter.  The  winter  cold, 
however,  is  much  increased  by  the  prevalence  of 
N.  and  N£.  winds ;  and  the  summer  neats  of  July 
and  August  are  moderated  by  cooling  breezes  from 
the  S.  and  SE.  Rain  is  very  frequent,  fallhig 
more  or  less  on  two-thirds  of  all  the  davs  in  tiie 
year,  but  more  especially  in  June  and  Jufy,  which 
are  the  tatoaku  or  rainy  months :  hurricanes,  also, 
and  storms  frequently  occur,  and  are  described  as 
bemg  very  violent 

Agriculiure. — Tillage  is  followed  in  Japan,  not 
merely  as  a  pursuit  dictated  by  private  mterest, 
but  also  in  obedience  to  a  general  and  very  pe* 
remptorv  law,  which  obliges  all  owners  of  land« 
under  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep  their 
property  in  good  productive  condition,  and  there- 
fore able  to  pay  a  lar^  land-tax  to  government 
or  its  officers.  The  soil,  though  not  naturally  fer- 
tile, has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  rendered 
extremely  productive.  Few  plants,  except  on  tho 
hills,  are  found  in  a  natural  state ;  and  the  face  of 
the  country,  even  on  the  mountain  sides  (which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  as  in  some  parts  of  Italy 
and  Persia^,  is  so  diligently  cultivated,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  country  a  single 
nook  of  untilled  land,  even  to  the  dry  summits  of 
the  mountains.  In  the  S.  district  rice  is  raised  in 
very  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  ¥rith  the  inhab. ;  but  wheat  is  little  grown 
and  held  in  light  estimation ;  barley,  also  buck- 
wheat, a  bean  called  daidton,  and  another,  the 
tcja  doKchoty  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  cu- 
cumbers,  are  raised  in  great  abundance ;  and  the 
fruit  trees  of  S.  Europe,  the  orange,  lemon,  vine, 
peach,  and  mulberry  (the  last  of  which  is  carefully 
reared  for  silk  worms),  are  both  plentiful  and 
highly  productive.  Ginger  and  pepper  are  the 
chief  spice  plants.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  tobacco,  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits,  is  very  generally  raised  in  the  S.  islands. 
The  ^nd  object  of  cultivation,  however,  next  to 
rioe,  18  the  tea-plant,  brought  here  firomCUna  in  the 
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0th  centaiy.  Not  only  are  thete  Uuge  tea-pUmtA- 
tions  with  dyeing^hoiiBes,  bat  every  heage  on 
every  farm  consUts  of  the  tea- plant,  and  furnishes 
the  drink  of  the  fanner's  family  and  labooreVB.  The 
finer  sorts  demand  extreme  care  in  their  cultiva- 
tion :  the  plants  thrive  best  on  well-watered  hill- 
sides, and  they  are  said  to  be  manured  with  dried 
andioviesi  and  a  liquor  pressed  out  of  mustard- 
seed.  Among  trees,  the  Brouuonetia  papyr^era 
is  cultivated  for  its  bark,  which  is  converted  into 
cloth  and  paper ;  and  the  varnish  tree  {Rhus  vemix, 
and  called  oerotmo-hi  by  the  natives),  for  its  gum, 
used  in  varnishing  wooden  furniture ;  the  camphor 
laurel,  also,  the  iron  tree,  the  oak,  flr,  and  cynress 
are  common,  and  furnish  products  useful  as  weU  for 
home  consumption  as  for  exportation.  Of  timber, 
however,  there  is  an  insumciencv,  and  supplies 
are  obtained  from  the  N.  dependencies  of  Jesso 
and  Saghalien.  The  plants  are  extremely  beautiful, 
and  many  of  them,  as  the  CTerodendnmj  Gsme/ui, 
and  Pynu,  have  been  naturalised  in  Great  Britain. 

Ammals. — Pasturage  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food  except 
fisn,  and  so  weU  supplied  with  cotton  and  silk  that 
they  fed  no  want  of  wool  for  the  manufacture  of 
clothes,  must  necessarily  be  very  unimportant. 
Buffaloes  and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used 
only  for  draught  labour,  and  there  are  but  few 
sheep,  the  progeny  of  a  breed  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  soon  Atter  their  settlement  in  Japan :  the 
horses  are  of  inferior  size,  and  are  only  used  by  the 
nobility;  there  are  neither  mules  nor  asses,  and 
pigs  are  fotmd  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nagasaki.  Do^  are  common,  and  are  considered 
sacred  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  favour  which 
they  enjoyed  from  one  of  the  Mihados  or  supreme 
emperors;  and  cats  are  even  more  esteemed,  if 
possible,  by  the  Japanese  ladies  than  by  the 
venerable  spinsters  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the' 
wild  animals,  may  be  enumerated  bears,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  wild  dogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  rats,  mice, 
and  two  small  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  called  the  Uutz  and  Hm.  Birds 
are  numerous  and  of  many  varieties :  falcons  are 
highly  valued,  and  pelicans,  cranes,  and  herons 
are  considered  useful  in  destroying  vermin  and  in- 
sects that  are  injurious  to  the  mterest  of  agri- 
culture :  the  pheasants,  ducks,  and  wild  geese  have 
splendid  plumage ;  beades  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  teal,  storks,  pigeons,  ravens,  larks,  and 
other  small  birds.  Among  reptiles,  snakes  are  not 
unfrequent,  especially  in  the  N.  lyart  of  Niphon, 
and  one  variety,  the  Ouwihami,  is  of  enormous 
size :  tortoises  aliso  and  lizards  are  of  common  oc- 
currence; and  the  islands,  particularly  towards 
the  S.,  abound  with  noxious  insects,  scorpions, 
centipedes,  and  white  ants.  An  apteroua  phoa- 
phoric  insect  (LampyriM  iaptmvx^  deaerves  notice 
as  being  similar  in  its  nabits  to  the  firs-fly  of 
America,  but  of  an  entirely  different  genus.  The 
seas  contain  large  quantities  of  fish,  affording  a 
main  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  and  givmg 
employment  to  numerous  fishermen.  The  salmon, 
herring,  cuttle-fish  {Sepia  odopodia),  eel,  perch 
{Scuenajaponica  and  CaUionjfmnMJap(micui)y  with 
many  others,  are  caught  m  great  quantities: 
oysters,  also,  of  a  peculiar  and  delicious  kind,  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively as  food  by  many  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
about  redo,  where  the  fisheries  he.  Whales  and 
narwhals  frequently  visit  the  coast,  and  are  caught 
by  harpooning ;  the  flesh  is  eaten,  the  whalebone 
nerves  various  purposes,  and  ambeigris  is  extracted 
from  the  entnus. 

^ami/Sicteres.— The  mdustry  of  the  Japanese 
will  bear  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Hin- 
dooQi  or  even  ChineB&    The  aitaficen  in  copper, 
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iron,  and  steel  have  a  high  character,  and  tiM 
fiwords  of  Japan  rank  second  only  to  those  made 
in  Khorassan.  Telescopes,  thermometers,  watchea 
and  clocks,  of  good  quality,  are  constructed  at 
Nagasaki,  and  many  of  the  workmen  possess  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  ingenuity.  Glass  is 
made;  but  the  natives  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  glass-blowing.  Printing  was  introduced 
in  the  13th  century,  and  is  conducted,  as  in  China, 
by  means  of  wooden  blocks:  engravings  also  are 
made,  but  in  a  very  dumay  manner.  Silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  of  good  quality,  are  raanufsctured 
in  quantities  almost  suffident  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  population.  Porcelain,  more  highly 
esteemed  even  than  tnat  of  China,  is  formed  from  two 
peculiar  kinds  of  earth,  called  kadbt  andpetwnaee. 
The  art  of  lacquering  furniture  with  gold,  silver, 
and  various  pigments,  the  secret  of  which  was  till 
lately  almost  exdnsivdy  confined  to  the  Japanese, 
and  hence  called  'japanning,'  is  practised  with 
great  success;  and  some  of  the  finest  necimens 
that  have  reached  Europe,  and  are  deposited, 
with  other  curiodties,  in  the  Royal  MnMum  at  the 
Hague,  exceed  in  excellence  eveiy  other  sort  of 
japanned  wares  known  in  Europe.  The  procesa  is 
extremely  tedious,  and  the  gum  requires  longpro- 
paration  for  its  conversion  into  varnish.  Five 
coats,  at  least,  are  successively  applied,  and  when 
dry,  rubbed  down,  and  polished  with  stone;  many 
of  the  more  costly  specimens  are  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearL  Good  paper  is  made  from  the 
maceration  of  the  mulberry  and  other  barks,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage.  The  art  of  building  houses  is  little 
understood:  they  are  almost  universally  con- 
structed of  timber,  covered  on  the  outdde  with 
plaster,  and  the  insides  consist  usually  of  two 
stories,  each  of  which,  when  divided,  is  parted  off 
into  dose  rooms  by  flimsy  paper  partitions, 
adorned,  or  rather  disfigured,  witn  p^arish  and  bold 
paintings.  Ofship-buildinff  and  navigation  the  Ja- 
panese have  a  s%ht  knoinedge;  and  that  is  pro- 
vented  firom  increamng  by  a  law,  which  compds  the 
people  to  build  their  ships  in  a  particular  fadiion, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese  junks. 
They  are  made  of  cedar,  fir,  or  camphor-wood,  and 
the  merchant  vessels  avenge  about  70  ft.  in 
length,  by  20  or  24  It  in  breadth,  their  burden 
varying  from  100  to  150  tons.  Great  numbers  of 
ships  are  employed  in  trading  with  the  different 
ports  of  the  empire,  and  many  others  besides  are 
engaged  in  fishing. 

Trade  and  Cbmmeree. — The  internal  trade  of 
Japan  is  very  extensive,  and  a  variety  of  regula- 
tions are  in  force,  the  tkjtet  of  which  is  to  ptoteet 
"^  home  industry.  The  prices  or  goods 


are  not  enhanced  by  imposts  of  any  kind ;  and 
communication  between  the  ^reat  markets  and 
all  parts  of  the  empire  is  facilitated  by  numerous 
coasting  vessels  and  well  maintained  roads.  The 
shops  and  markets,  especially  in  Yedo,  Miako,  and 
Nagasaki,  are  well  provided  with  almost  every 
description  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce, and  the  great  fairs  are  crowded  with  people 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Ac- 
counts also  are  published,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  general  state  of  trade  and  agriculture,  and  of 
the  prices  current  for  the  chief  artides  of  txafilc  at 
the  trading  towns  of  Yedo.  Miako,  Osaka,  and 
Simonoseki  on  the  island  of  Niph<Mi,  Sanga,  Ko- 
koura,  and  Nagasaki  in  Khn-du,  Tosa  in  Sikokf, 
and  Matsmai  in  Jesso.  Foreign  commerce,  how- 
ever, was,  until  recently,  vigoroudy  opposed  by 
the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  christianise  the 
people.  An  edict,  published  in  1687,  and  stall  in 
force,  makes  it  a  ca^tal  offence  for  the  natives  to 
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tnvd  into  other  oonntries ;  and  their  seamen  even, 
when  aoddentally  cast  on  foreign  shoree,  are,  on 
their  return,  sabjected  to  rifporous  examination, 
and  aometimoa  tediona.  impnaonment,  to  purify 
them  from  the  snppoaed  pollution  contracted 
abroad.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  permitted 
to  visit  the  empire  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese,  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  island 
of  Firato:  but  they  were  removed,  in  1641,  by 
the  empeior^B  orders,  to  Nagasaki,  where,  in  oom- 
mon  with  the  Coreans  and  Chinese,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  bring  their  goods  for  sale ;  but  tht  num- 
ber of  vessels  allowed  to  come  each  year,  and 
the  quantity  of  each  description  of  wares  to 
be  8(^,  were  strictly  defined ;  and  the  residents 
in  the  factory  restricted  to  ifl  only.  The  ships, 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  were  minutely 
aearched,  and  the  crews  kept,  during  their  stay  in 
port,  oompletely  secluded  from  the  natives,  on  the 
small  island  of  Djesima,  dose  to  the  harbour. 
In  recent  years,  the  combined  efibrts  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  governments  has  brought 
about  a  more  liberal  state  of  things.  By  treaties 
made  with  several  European  governments — with 
Knsaia  in  October,  1867,  and  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  in  July  and  Au- 
gust 1868 — ^the  three  Japanese  ports  ci  Nagasaki, 
Kaiiagawa,  and  Hakodadi  were  thrown  open  to 
forei^  commerce.  At  the  last-named  port,  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  attempted  in  the  vears 
1859-60,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  total  vafue  of 
importa  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki  in  the  year 
1862  amounted  to  149,3262.,  and  of  exports  to 
217,dl4iL  Of  greater  commercial  importance  than 
the  foregoing  is  the  port  of  Kana^wa*  at  present 
the  chidT  station  of  commercial  mtercourse  with 
Japan.  The  following  return  shows  the  amount 
of  trade  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Kanagawa  during 
the  year  ending  December  81, 1862  :-- 

IMPOBTS. 

In  in  vBswIs— 
By  Brltiah  merchants  (including  two  Ger- 

Bj  French  merchants  (including  one  Gtar- 
man  firm) 

By  American  merchants    .... 

By  Dutch  merchants  (inclnding  ttvo  O&r*- 
man  firms 


Total 

BXPOBTS. 


By  British  merrhants 
By  French  merchants 
^y  American  merchants 
^  Dntdh  merchants 


Total 


The  imports  comprise  raw  silk,  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  cloths  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  dye- 
woods,  seal-skins,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  quick- 
silver, tin  and  iron,  cinnabar,  glass-wares,  Ac 
from  the  Dutch,  and  silk,  tea,  sugar,  dried  fish, 
and  whide  oil  from  the  Chinese :  the  exports  con- 
niet  chiefly  of  copjper  ingots,  camphor,  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  of  silk  fid)rics,  lacquered  wares  and 
porcelain. 

The  number  of  foreigners  settled  in  Japan  is  as 
yet  very  small.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  that 
the  porta  had  been  opened,  the  foreign  community 
at  Kanagawa  consisted  of  fifty-five  natives  of 
Great  Bntain;  thirty-eight  Americans;  twenty 
Dutch ;  eleven  French ;  and  two  Portuguese :  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1864  the  permanent  foreign  resi- 
dents at  Kanagawa  had  increased  to  800,  not  counts 
ing  soldierB,  of  which  number  140  were  British  sub- 
Jeda,  and  about  80  Americans  and  40  Dutch*   At 
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Na^pasaki,  the  number  of  ibreignen  at  the  same 
period  was  89,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  Dutch. 
The  port  of  Hakodadi,  in  the  north  of  Japan,  was 
deserted,  after  a  lengthened  trial,  by  all  the  foreign 
merchants  settled  there,  it  having'been  found  im- 
possible to  establish  any  sadsfactory  intercourse 
with  the  natives. 

Accounts  are  k«pt  in  thaSsj  each  of  which  is 
equivalent  to  8^  Dutch  florins,  or  bs,  lOd,  Eng. 
money,  and  the  thail  is  composed  of  10  nuw,  and 
the  mas  of  10  combfrma.  The  gold  coins  are  the 
itzib,  worth  15  mas  (or  8s.  9(1),  the  kobang,  equal 
to  64  mas  (1/.  7«.  4dl),  and  the  o&oii  valued  at  8 
kobangs.  Large  payments,  however,  are  most 
commonly  made  in  silver  ingots  of  a  fixed  weight 
and  value.  The  standard  of  weight  is  the  Japan- 
ese picuL,  equal  to  180*9  English  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
and  divided  into  100  eatfyB  and  1,600  to&s.  The 
measure  of  length  is  the  tottotmy,  equivalent  to 
6  ft.  4  in.  English ;  but  road  distance  is  reckoned 
by  rt,  or  Japanese  leagues,  about  80  of  which  go 
to  a  degree  of  latitude. 

Govmment  and  Law9,  —  The  government  of 
Japan  is  an  hereditary,  absolute  monarchy.  The 
supreme  power  was  originally  vested  in  an  eccle- 
siastical emperor,  called  Dalri-mmuL,  or  Mikado  \ 
but  in  1583  Joritomo,  the  emperor's  Sjogitn,  or 
military^  commander,  usurped  the  chi^  civil 
power,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  not- 
withstanding its  acknowledged  illegality,  the  mi- 
kado, who  is  the  only  real  emperor,  has  been  a 
mere  puppet-king,  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  his 
sjogdn,  bis  firBt  oflScer,  and  the  military  chief  of 
the  empire.  All  enactments,  however,  must  have 
tlfe  sanction  of  the  emperor  before  thev  haVe 
legal  force ;  he  alone  conrers  honorary  distmctions 
on  the  sjo^n  and  the  nobility,  and  h*e  has  the  en- 
tire superintendence  of  religious  aflbirB  and  edu- 
cation. Any  further  connexion  with  sublunary 
alTairB  would,  it  is  supposed,  degrade  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  profane  his  holy  character.  His  court 
is  at  Miako,  where  he  lives  secluded  in  a  large 
palace,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  officers,  who 
treat  him  with  almost  divine  honours.  His  person 
is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  still  less  to  the  view 
of  his  subjects;  and  he  is  consequently  confined 
within  his  palace :  his  hair,  nails,  and  beard  are 
not  cleaned  or  cut  by  daylight,  these  operations 
being  always  performed  when  he  is  asleep;  he 
never  eats  twice  off  the  same  plate,  nor  uses  any 
vessels  a  second  time ;  and  they  are  invariably 
broken  to  prevent  them  fVom  falling  into  unhallowed 
hands.  The  mikado's  finances,  however,  are  now 
restricted  to  the  taxes  collected  from  Miako  and 
the  surrounding  territory,  certain  revenues  from 
the  treasury  of  the  sjofffhi,  and  the  fees  paid  on  the 
admission  to  honourable  dignities  and  offices.  His 
income,  indeed,  is  so  smaU,  and  the  number  of 
dependents  so  great,  that  he  may  be  said  to  live 
in  splendid  poverty.  The  sjoefin.  who  has  usorped 
all  the  substantial  power,  holds  nis  court  at  Yedo, 
and  exercises  entire  authority  over  the  lives  and 


1,576,784 

80,783 
133,836 

867,577 


2,670,930 
£536,860 

Dollan 
4,707,384 
387,271 
814,637 
945,846 


.    6,306.138 
£1,313,668 


Eroperty  of  the  natives,  controlled  only  by  the 
iws  enacted  by  former  emperorB,  and  which  ad- 
mit of  little  change.  To  him,  also,  directly  be- 
longs the  local  government  of  the  five  great 
towns, . Vedo,  Miako,  Osaka,  Sakai,  and  Naffuaki. 
The  countr>'  is  divided  into  8  districts,  whidi  are 
subdivided  into  68  provinces,  and  these  again  into 
6(K(  counties :  the  provs.  are  governed  by  princes 
called  dmmio  or  high-named;  and  under  them  are 
eovemors  of  districts,  called  siosito,  or  well-named. 
The  daimioa  are  appointed  by  the  sjogfin,  to  whom 
they  are  accountable,  with  hostagea  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  authority.  Th^  are  entiUed  to 
the  revenues  of  their  xespeetive  provs^  which 
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enable  thein,  besides  maintaining  their  state  and 
dignity,  to  keep  an  armed  force  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  and  to  make  outlays  in  repairing 
roads,  and  other  public  wortcs.  They  reside 
usually  in  laige  towns,  either  maritime  or  situated 
on  rivers,  and  their  castles  are  defended  by  strong 
gates  and  lofty  towers.  Once  a  year,  in  token  of 
Boblection,  they  repair  to  the  sjogAn's  court  at 
Yedo,  attended  by  numerous  and  splendid  reti- 
nues, and  bearing  valuable  presents,  constituting 
a  main  portion  of  his  yearly  revenues.  The  ex- 
ecutive department  is  confided  to  seven  ministers, 
who  undertake  severally  the  departments  of  in- 
ternal economy  and  finance,  oommesce  and  navi- 
gation, public  worlu,  police,  civil  and  criminal 
legislation,  war  and  religion.  The  supreme  judi- 
cial council,  called  gorondje,  is  composed  of  5 
daimios,  who  assist  the  kubo  in  his  decisions  on 
political  offences ;  and  a  senate  of  15  daimios  or 
nobles  forms  a  subordinate  court,  that  takes 
cognisance  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

The  laws  of  Japan  are  severe,  and  even  san- 
guinary; fines  are  seldom  imposed,  and  exile  to 
the  penal  settlement  of  Tcdtae-en-tima  (inflicted 
on  the  nobles),  banishment,  imprisonment,  torture, 
and  death  b^  decapitation,  or  impaling  on  a  cross, 
are  the  ordmary  penalties  of  crime,  the  shades 
of  which  are  little  distinguished.  It  frequently 
happens,  also,  that  the  courts  visit  with  punish- 
ment not  only  the  delinquents  themselves,  but 
their  relatives  and  deoendents,  and  even  strangers 
who  have  accidentally  been  spectators  of  tneir 
crimes.  The  prisons  are  gloomy  and  horrid  abodes, 
containing  places  for  torture  and  private  execu- 
tions, besides  numerous  cells  for  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  police  is  extremely  strict,  and  in  the 
large  towns  each  street  has  a  chief  officer,  called 
the  ottona,  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  punishment  of  delinquents,  and  the 
registration  or  birUis,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Be- 
sides these,  four  supcaintendents  regulate  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  towns,  and  rigorously  punish,  often 
with  death,  the  most  trifiing  infhiction  of  public 
order  or  peace,  information  of  which  is  obtained 
by  an  established  system  of  e^tionage, 

'  RevetneM. — The  public  revenues  are  derived  from 
taxes  on  land  and  houses.  The  land  is  assumed 
to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  and  ia  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  soil  to  which  it  belongs ;  the 
rate  being  said  always  to  exceed  half  and  often 
three-fourths  of  the  produce ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  heavy  a  tax  can  be  collected.  Ten- 
ants neglecting  the  proper  cultivation  of  their 
land  are  punished  by  ejectment  Houses  are  rated 
according  to  the  extent  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  in  which  the  holders  are  mulcted  is  greatly 
increased  by  forced  presents  to  the  dvil  officers, 
and  dues  for  maintaming  the  temples  and  idols, 
llie  amount  of  the  kubo's  revenues  cannot  be 
ascertained;  but  it  ma^  be  inferred  that  the  land- 
tax,  and  the  contributions  from  the  daimios,  who 
farm  the  taxes  of  their  68  provs.,  must  form  a 
pretty  large  privy  purse. 

Armed  Force.— The  army  in  time  of  peace  con- 
sists of  100,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry;  the 
force  during  war  being  increased  by  levies  from 
the  different  provs.  to  400,000  infant^^,  and  40,000 
cavalry.  The  arms  used  by  the  infantry  are  the 
musket,  pike,  bow,  sabre,  and  dagger ;  those  of  the 
mounted  troops  being  the  lance,  sabre,  and  pistol 
The  artillery  is  confined  to  a  few  brass  cannon  and 
light  pieces.  The  generals  have  no  permanent 
office,  but,  in  case  of  war  or  disturbance,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  sjo^^  and  princes.  Discipline  and 
fortifications  are  httle  understood ;  and  their  bat- 
teries consist  usually  of  a  few  odd-looking  walls, 
•raised  without  either  order  or  apparent  object. 
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Japan,  though  an  insular  dominion,  has  no  navy; 
the  ships,  such  as  they  are,  being  used  in  trade. 

Religion. — The  form  of  religious  worship  in  Jwan, 
especially  the  old  form,  has  no  resembUnce  what- 
ever to  any  of  the  contemporary  Chinese  forms : 
the  early  inhabs.  of  Japan  had  a  peculiar  form, 
which,  bein^  respected  as  that  of  their  ancestors, 
has  maintamed  itself  to  this  day,  as  well  in  the 
hut  of  the  peasant  as  in  the  palace  of  the  dairu 
Being  generally  liked,  it  is  not  only  tolerated, 
but  even  protected  and  venerated  by  government ; 
even  at  the  present  time,  it  might  have  been  the 
positive  religion  of  the  Japanese,  if  political  causes 
had  not  obliged  the  subjects  openly  to  acknowledge 
one  of  the  sects  of  Buddh.  The  doctrines,  views, 
and  interpretations  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Ja- 
panese worship  are  in  no  essential  points  similar 
to  those  of  Buddh ;  and  though,  by  contact  of  1,000 
years,  they  appear  to  have  more  or  less  amalga- 
mated, yet  they  are  kept  rigorously  distinct  l>y 
Japanese  theologians.  The  old  reli^on  is  the  Stm- 
nu  (liL  faith  in  ^odt),  or,  accordmg  to  Siebold, 
the  Kami-no-mitn,  or  way  to  the  hami,  or  gods, 
the  other  being  a  modem  Chinese  term  for  it. 
This  sect  regards  the  founders  of  the  empire  to  be 
sprung  from  Ten^agoo-dai-zin^  the  supreme  deity, 
and  to  have  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  Ja- 
panese land ;  and  their  title  Ten-zi  is  a  recognition 
of  their  divine  origin.  The  race  is  never  extinct ; 
for  in  ca^  of  a  failure  in  the  succession,  a  de- 
scendant is  supposed  to  be  sent  from  heaven  (thongh 
in  fact  privately  selected  by  the  emperor  from  the 
families  of  the  nobles)  to  the  childless  ten-zL  The 
spirit  of  their  ruler  is  immortal,  and  this  also  con- 
firms the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  in  connection  with  which  they  also  be- 
lieve in  a  future  retribution  of  their  good  and  evil 
deeds  during  life  on  earth.  Their  paradise  is  called 
Takama-kahava,  and  their  hell  iVe-no-fafm.  The 
supreme  deity  is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in 
prayer,  save  through  the  mediation  of  the  Mikado, 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  or  of  inferior  spirits  called  Amu, 
of  which  492  were  bom  spirits,  and  2,640  are  ca- 
nonised mortals.  For  these  hami,  who  seem  to  be 
regarded  somewhat  like  the  saints  of  the  Bomish 
calendar,  as  intercessors  with  God,  temples  are  spe- 
cially erected ;  and  in  everv  Japanese  dwelling  is 
a  kind  of  oratonr,  in  which  the  natives,  morning 
and  evening,  ofier  their  prayers  to  the  supreme 
deity.  Laxge  gates  and  triumphal  arches  lead  to 
the  temples,  which,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  priesta 
and  other  buildings,  frequently  form  extensive  and 
stately  edifices.  Various  eatables  are  offered  as 
sacrifices  to  the  kuni,  and  anciently  even  human 
victims  were  immolated  to  reconcile  the  hostility 
of  evil  spirits.  The  priests  of  this  sect  are  allowed 
to  marry. 

The  Buddhist  form  of  worship  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  China,  through  Corea, 
in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christiau  sera;  and  the 
dogmas  of  that  religion  are  divided  into  a  higher 
and  lower  doctrine  of  faith.  According  to  the  first, 
man  derives  his  origin  fVom  nothingf  and  therefore 
has  no  evil  in  himself;  the  impressions  of  the  ma- 
terial world  bringing  out  the  evil  in  him,  and  fos- 
tering its  growth.  This  evil  is  to  be  counteracted 
by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul,  within  whidi  ia 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  deity  guiding  our 
actions.  The  human  body  having  sprung  from 
nothing,  will,  after  death,  return  to  nothing;  but 
the  soul  survives,  that  of  the  wicked  floating  eter- 
nally in  the  void  of  space,  while  that  of  the  good 
will  repose  in  the  palace  of  the  deity,  whence,  if 
the  denizens  of  this  lower  world  should  ever  need 
the  aid  of  a  virtuous  man,  it  will  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  occupy  another  bodv.  This  is  the 
esoteric  doctrine  of  the  priests,  but  whidi  yazies 
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from  the  more  popular  and  practical  tenets  of  the 
people.  The  oommon  belief  of  the  Japan^e  is  that 
on  the  other  side  (t.  e.  in  the  other  world),  before 
the  fi;reat  jud^  Emaoo,  stands  a  laii^^e  mirror,  in 
which  the  actions  of  all  mankind  are  imaged  forth. 
Near  this  minor  stand  two  spirits,  who  obsen^e 
and  report  the  deeds  of  eyery  pexBon,  and  a  third 
records  them  in  a  book,  by  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  will  ultimately  be  judged,  and,  according  to 
their  sentence,  sent  to  their  places  of  rewards  and 
poniahmentSb  Amidti,  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god 
of  paradise;  and  the  way  to  ensure  a' journey  on 
the  Ookurak,  or  road  to  paradise  (one  only  out  of 
six  to  which  departed  spirits  may  be  sent),  is  an 
obedience  to  five  commandments— viz.  not  to  lie, 
not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  kill  any  living 
creature,  not  to  get  drunk,  and  not  to  steal.  One 
of  the  roads  for  the  dead  is  Tmkttsyo^  the  road  to 
the  hell  of  animals ;  and  hence  the  Buddhists  of 
Japan  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  into 
ammals  as  well  as  men. 

Of  the  religion  of  Buddh,  as  now  professed,  there 
are  many  ramifications,  and  much  superstition  pre- 
vails. Jananabotj  or  monks  of  the  mountain,  live 
a  secluded  and  ascetic  life ;  and  blind  monks,  who 
deprive  themselves  of  sight  that  they  may  not 
behold  the  vice  around  them,  are  very  common 
thmighout  Japan.  Occasionally,  in  pursnance  of 
vows,  men  are  met  running  about  the  street  en- 
tirely naked,  on  a  round  of  visits  to  different 
temples ;  multitudes  of  religious  beggars  also  are 
to  be  seen  with  shaven  heads ;  and  suging  gi^s, 
in  the  assumed  habit  of  nuns,  procure  from  the 
rich  considerable  sums.  The  sect  of  Svunioo,  which 
professes  the  morality  of  Confucius,  is  quite  sepa- 
rate from  any  of  the  creeds  above  described,  and 
has  existed  in  Japan  since  a.d.  59.  Here,  as  in 
China,  its  only  object  is  the  inculcation  of  a  vir- 
tuous life  in  this  world,  without  reference  to  an 
after-state  of  existence. 

FoptUatumf  HabvU^  and  Mamnera, — The  pop.  of 
Japan  are  divided  into  eij^ht  classes,  the  princes, 
nobles,  priests,  soldien,  civil  officers,  merchants, 
artisans,  and  labourers  either  agricultural  or  other- 
wise. The  caste  system  is  strictly  pursued,  and 
each  follows  the  employment  of  his'fathers,  what- 
ever his  talents  may  be  for  a  different  pureuit. 
The  p^Hiple,  physically  considered,  appear  to  be 
a  mixed  breed  of  Mongolian  and  Malay  blood, 
though  they  regard  themselves  as  aborigines. 
They  are,  in  general,  well  made,  active,  and 
supple,  having  yellow  complexions,  small  deeply 
set  eyes,  short  flattish  noses,  broad  heads,  and 
thick  black  hair,  which,  however,  is  not  allowed 
to  be  worn  except  on  the  crown,  the  sides  of  the 
head  being  kept  constantly  shaved.  The  dress  of 
the  Japanese  consists  of  several  loose  silken  or 
cotton  robes,  worn  over  each  other,  the  family 
arms  being  usually  worked  into  the  back  and 
laeast  of  that  which  eovers  the  rest.  To  these  is 
added,  on  state  occasions,  a  robe  of  ceremony ; 
and  the  higher  classes  wear  with  it  a  sort  of 
trousers  called  hakkama  (resembling  a  full-plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  kgs),  with  one  or 
more  swoids,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 
The  lower  orders  are  prohibited  from  wearing 
swords.  The  men  shave  the  front  and  crown  of 
the  head,  the  rest  being  gathered  and  formed  into 
a  tuft,  covering  the  bald  part :  the  women,  on  the 
contrary,  wear  their  hair  long,  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  turban,  stuck  fulfof  pieces  of  higl 
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polished  tortoise-shell ;  and  they  paint  their  faces 
ltd  and  white,  and  stain  their  lips  purple,  and 
their  teeth  black.  Hats  are  worn  only  m  rainy 
weather ;  bat  the  fan  is  an  indispensable  append- 
age to  all  dasaes  of  the  Japanese.  Their  gait  is 
awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  dumsy  shoes; 
TouIII. 


bat  that  of  the  w^omen  is  the  worst,  in  conse- 

auence  of  their  practice  of  so  tightly  bandaging 
tie  hips,  as  to  turn  their  feet  inwards.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  deform  themselves  by 
confining  their  feet  in  ti^ht  shoes,  like  the  Chinese. 
Polygamy  is  not  practised  even  by  the  nobles, 
and  far  more  freedom  is  permitted  to  the  female 
sex  than  in  China :  many  are  well  educated,  and 
almost  all  play  on  musical  instruments.  Con- 
cubines are  kept  in  numbers,  varj'ing  according 
to  the  means  of  the  owner;  but  they  hold  a  rank 
much  inferior  to  that  of  wives :  prosritutes  are 
found  in  every  town  in  greater  numbers  than  in 
any  country  in  Asia,  except  Hiudoostan;  and  so 
little  discredit  is  attached  to  their  profession,  that 
they  are  visited  by  married  females,  and  received 
back  without  remark  into  respectable  society. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  appear  intelligent, 
and  desirous  of  increasing  their  knowledge  by 
inquiries;  they  Study  medicine  and  astronomy, 
and  their  observations  are  as  correctly  made  as 
their  rude  instruments  ¥dll  allow.  Almanacks  are 
compiled  at  Miako,  the  great  centre  of  the  national 
science  and  literature.  The  history  of  Japan  has 
been  written  with  great  care  by  some  of  the 
native  writers;  and  their  works  on  botany  and 
zoology  contain  good  descriptions  and  tolerable 
engravinp  of  the  plants  and  animals  indigenous 
to  their  islands.  Poetry,  also,  is  cultivate,  and 
there  is  a  prevalent  taste  for  music.  The  Japan* 
ese  language  has  no  relation  to  the  Chinese,  nor, 
indeed,  to  any  known  Asiatic  language,  except 
that  of  the  Ainos,  who  inhabit  Jesso  and  TarakaL 
It  is  a  polysyllabic  language,  has  an  alphabet  of 
47  letters,  and  is  written  in  four  different  sets  of 
characters,  one  of  which  (the  hatakanti)  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  males,  while  another  (the 
kiragcma)  is  appropriated  to  the  females.  The 
Chinese  character  also  is  in  use  among  the  learned. 
History, — Marco  Polo  was  the  mst  to  make 
known  to  Europeans  the  existence  of  a  country 
called  by  him  Z^xmgu,  but  since  proved  to  be 
identical  with  Japan.  In  1542,  Mendez-Pinto,  a 
Portuguese,  was  cast  by  storm  on  these  shores, 
and  a  Portuguese  settlement  from  Malacca  was 
soon  after  m^e  at  Nagasaki,  the  commercial  re* 
lations  of  which,  with  the  inhab.,  were  very  con* 
siderable  and  highly  lucrative  to  the  settlera,  till 
the  interference,  in  1585,  of  Jesuit  missionaries 
with  the  religious  profession  of  the  inhab.,  led  to 
the  persecution  and  final  expulsion  of  the  tradera. 
The  Dutch  soon  after^'ards  (in  1600),  with  great 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  Japanese  to  £low 
them  to' trade  on  condition  of  not  interfering  with 
the  national  religion ;  but  the  vexations  and 
harassing  regulations  bv  which  the  trade  was  ob- 
structed, and  the  very  limited  extent  allowed  to 
it,  made  it  a  matter  of  question  how  far  the 
factory  should  be  kept  up  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. The  Russians  tried  subsequently  to  esto^ 
blish  commercial  relations  with  Japan ;  but  their 
proposals  were  declined,  and  the  envoys  were 
ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  Finally, 
in  1857,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  leading 
governments  of  Europe  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  were  so  far  successful  in  opening  Japan  as 
to  lead  to  commercial  intercourse  at  the  three 
treaty  ports  before  specified.  The  results  of  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years  of  commerce  have  not, 
however,  answered  the  expectation.  The  general 
belief  is  that  the  reluctance  to  intercourse  with 
the  Western  nations  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  solely  in  the  ruling  feudal 
aristocracy,  the  daimioa, 

JAROSLAVL,  or  YAROSLAV,  a  province,  or 
government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  chiefly  between 
the  57th  and  59th  degs.  of  lat.  and  the  88th  and 
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42d  of  long.,  having  N.  Novgorod  and  Vologda,' 
E.  Kostroma,  S.  Vladimir,  and  W.  Tver.  Length, 
N.  tx)  S.,  about  160  m. ;  greatest  breadth  nearly 
the  same.  Area,  13,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  976,866  in 
1858.  Surface  almost  wholly  flat,  in  some  parts 
marshy,  and  in  general  only  moderately  fertile. 
The  Wolga  traverses  this  government  in  its  centre ; 
the  other  chief  rivers  are  its  tributaries,  the  Mo* 
loga  and  Scbeksna,  which  have,  more  or  less,  an 
E,  direction.  The  lake  of  Rostof,  in  the  S.,  is 
8  m.  long  by  6  broad,  and  there  are  nearly  40 
other  lakes  of  less  size.  Kye,  barley,  wheat,  oats, 
and  peas,  are  grown,  and  the  annual  produce  of 
com  is  estimated  at  about  three  millions  of 
chetwerts ;  a  quantity  insufficient  for  the  inhab., 
who  are  partly  supplied  from  the  adjacent  pro- 
linces  by  means  of  the  Wolga.  Its  hemp  and 
flax  are  excellent,  and  cherry  and  apple  orchards 
are  numerous.  The  gardeners  of  Jaroslavl  and 
Kostof  are  famed  throughout  Knssia,  and  many 
are  met  w^ith  at  PeteiHbuig.  Timber  is  rather 
scarce.  The  rearing  of  live-stock,  excepting  horses, 
is  little  pursued ;  but  the  flsheries  in  the  Wolga 
are  important.  The  government  is,  however,  more 
noted  for  its  manufacturing  than  its  rural  in- 
dustry. Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stufts,  leather* 
silk,  paper,  hardware,  and  tobacco  are  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures ;  the  peasants  are  almost  every 
where  partially  occupied  with  weaving  stockings 
and  other  fabrics,  and  making  gloves,  hats,  har- 
ness, wooden  shoes,  and  various  rural  implements. 
Commerce  is  facilitated  by  several  navigable 
rivers  and  good  roads. 

Jaroslavl  is  subdivided  into  ten  districts ;  chief 
towns,  Jaroslavl,  Rostof,  and  Ouglitoh.  Its  pop. 
is  Russian ;  and  the  women  are  proverbial  (among 
Russians)  for  their  beauty.  Only  about  1-1 7th 
part  of  the  inhabs.  reside  in  towns. 

jARosiiAVL,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  and  of  a  circ.  of  same  name,  on 
the  Wolga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kotorosth,  212  m. 
KE.  Moscow,  and  325  m.  8E.  St.  Petersburg. 
Pop.  35,100  in  1858.  The  town  is  well  built, 
though  mostly  of  wood;  and  is  defended  by  a 
fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  In  its 
broad  main  street,  which  is  ornamented  with  trees, 
are  many  handsome  stone  houses ;  and  3  convents 
and  numerous  churches  contribute  to  give  Jaro- 
slavl an  imposing  appearance.  The  Demidoff 
lyceum,  founded  m  1803,  has  a  f^od  library,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  histor}',  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  printing-press,  and  ranks  immediately  after 
the  Russian  universities.  It  was  originally  en- 
dowed with  lands,  to  which  8,578  serfs  were  at- 
tached, and  with  a  capital  of  100,000  silver  roubles ; 
ajid  on  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  in  18C3,  it 
feccived  a  large  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
same  educational  course  Is  pursued  as  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  lasts  three  years.  The  establishment 
is  placed  under  a  lay-director  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  has  8  professors,  2  readers,  and  40  pensionary 
students.  Jaroslavl  has  also  an  ecclesiastical  se- 
taiinary,  with  500  students.  A  large  exchange 
{Go8tindi  dvor),  an  hospital,  foundling  asylum, 
house  of  correction,  and  2  workhouses,  are  the 
other  chief  public  edifices.  This  city  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  governor,  and  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
It  has  about  40  different  factories,  including  3  of 
cotton,  4  of  linen,  and  2  of  silk  fabrics,  8  tanneries, 
and  several  tobacco,  hardware,  and  paper-making 
establishments.  Its  leather  and  table  linen  are 
much  esteemed.  The  position  of  Jaroslavl  on  the 
Wolga  contributes  to  promote  its  commerce,  which 
is  very  considerable.  Its  manufactures  are  sent 
to  Moscow  and  Petersbuig,  and  a  great  many  are 
sold  at  the  fair  of  Markarief.  Two  annual  fairs 
Are  heldk 
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Jaroslavl  is  a  city  of  considerable  antiquity, 
being  founded  in  1025  by  the  famous  Jaroslav, . 
son  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  annexed  it  to  the 
principality  of  Rostov.  It  fell  under  the  dukes  of 
Moscow,  in  1426.  Peter  the  Great  was  the  first 
to  give  it  commercial  importance,  by  establishing 
its  linen  manufactures,  since  which  its  prosperity 
has  been  progressive. 

JAROSLAW,  or  JAROSLAU,  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  Galicia,  circ.  Przemisl,  on  the 
San,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  16  m.  NNW.  the 
town  of  Przennisl.  Pop.  8,773  in  1857,  among 
whom  many  Jews.  It  has  a  castle  belonging  to 
prince  Czaritorinsky,  a  cathedral,  and  several  other 
churches,  a  high '  school  and  girls*  school,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  roso- 
glio,  and  w^ax  candles.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  tht«e  goods,  and  in  wooden  wares,  honey, 
bleached  wax,  flax,  and  Hungarian  wines,  con- 
siderable qnantiti^'s  of  all  wliich  are  sent  to 
Dantzic,  though  less  than  formerly.  The^  town 
has  some  rather  large  fairs ;  the  principal  is  that  • 
holdcn  on  the  15th  of  Aug. 

JAS8Y  (an.  Jcusiorium  Municipium)^  a  town  of 
Moldavia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Baglui,  a 
tributary  of  the  Pruth,  about  120  m.  NNW.  Ga- 
lacz,  and  160  m.  WNW.  Odessa.  Pop.  estim.  at 
35,000  in  1863.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
country,  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  the  valley 
l)eneath,  and  covers  a  laige  surface,  the  houses 
being  interspon*cd  with  ganiens  and  plantations. 
Its  fortitications  were  demolished  in  1788,  and  its 
only  defence  is  now  a  small  fortress  on  an  emi- 
nence, opposite  the  residence  of  the  hospodar. 
About  4,700  houses,  including  all  its  handsomest 
residences,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1822 ;  since 
which,  Jassy  has  been  partly  rebuilt.  Of  the 
6,000  houses  it  is  now  stated  to  contain,  about  200 
only  are  of  stone  or  brick.  The  principal  street  is 
wide,  and  lined  with  low  shops ;  the  other  streets  - 
are  narrow  and  crooked:  they  are  paved  only 
with  logs,  and  in  wet  weather  are  impassable  from 
the  mud,  while  in  dry  weather  they  are  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  dust.  Inhere  is  want  of  cleanliness ; 
and  this,  with  the  proximity  of  marshes,  and  the 
exhalations  which  arise  from  the  imperfectly 
covered  sewers,  render  the  town,  especially  its 
lower  part,  very  unhealthy.  Jassy  is  the  see  of  a 
(ireek  archbishop,  whos^  residence  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  public  edifice.  It  has  many 
Greek  chiurches  and  chapeL%  a  Rom.  Oath,  and  a 
Lutheran  church,  numerous  convents,  a  hospital, 
three  public  baths,  a  large  building  appropriated 
to  a  WaUachian  printing  estalilishment,  a  gym- 
nasium established  in  1644,  a  Lancastrian  school, 
and  a  school  of  handicraflrs  for  females  founded  in 
1834.  It  has  few  manufactures;  some  canvass  is, 
however,  made  in  the  town  for  export  to  Con- 
stunt  inople,  and  the  trade  in  wine,  flax,  com, 
hides,  wool^  wax,  honey,  and  tallow  is  consider- 
able, especially  at  the  fairs.  The  town  has  so 
oflen  suffered  from  fire  that,  to  be  secure,  some 
of  the  merchants  deposit  their  most  valuable 
wares  in  chests  in  the  high  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
The  boyars,  or  principal  inhabs.,  have  a  great 
passion  for  pageantry  and  gaming,  and  are  illi- 
terate in  the  extreme.  Their  costume  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Oriental  and  European,  and  the  showy 
dresses  of  the  upper  classes  strikingly  contrast 
with  the  general  wretched  appearance  of  the  pop. 

JASZ-BERENY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  distr. 
Jagyzia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  botn  sides  the 
Zagy  va,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  40  m.  E. 
Pesth.  Pop.  15,893  in  1857.  The  town  has  a 
laige  and  handsome  Rom.  Oath,  parish  church, 
several  other  churches,  a  Franciscan  convent^ 
Rom»  C^tli.  gymnasium,  high  school,  and  a  U>wa- 
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ball,  in  which  are  kept  the  aichives  of  Jagyzia 
and  Great  and  Little  (Mmania.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  stands  a  marble  obelisk,  erected  in  1797 
in  honour  of  the  Archduke  John ;  and  within  the 
precincts  of  the  convent,  on  an  island  in  the 
Zagyva,  the  traveller  is  shown  a  tomb,  reported 
to  be  that  of  Aitila.  The  town  has  a  large  trade 
in  com,  horses,  and  cattle,  which  latter  are  reared 
in  great  numbers  in  its  vicinity. 

JAUER,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  cap. 
rirc  of  same  name,  on  the  Neisse,  10  m.  S£. 
Licgnitz,  on  the  railway  from  Liegnitz  to 
Schweidnitz.  Pop.  8,(>80  in  1861.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  judicial  courts  for  the  circle ;  has 
a  house  of  correction,  a  Lutheran,  and  five  Rom. 
Cath.  churches,  a  free  school,  and  fabrics  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths. 

JAVA,  a  huge  and  fertile  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
centre,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  East.  It  lies  between  the  6th  and 
9th  degs.  S.  lat.,  and  the  105th  and  115th  £. 
long. ;  separated  from  Sumatra  on  the  W.  by  the 
straits  of  Sunda,  E.  by  those  of  Bali  from  the  isl. 
of  that  name;  having  N.  the  Sea  of  Java  between 
it  nod  Borneo,  and  S.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
general  contiguration  is  not  unlike  that  of  Cuba, 
except  that  it  is  not  curved,  and  it  also  resembles 
Cuba  in  its  extent,  fertility,  products,  and  com- 
mercial value,  while  it  supports  eight  times  its 
amount  of  pop.  Its  length  vV.  to  £.  is  about  660 
m.;  breadth  varying  from  40  to  130  m.  Area, 
inclusive  of  the  neighbouring  isL  of  Madura, 
51,336  sq.  m. ;  pop.  13,019,108  in  1861.  Among 
the  pop.  are  100,000  Cliinese,  with  Malays,  natives 
of  Bah  and  other  isls.  of  the  Archipelago,  a  few 
Arabs,  Moors,  and  Bengalese,  and  20,000  Euro- 
peans, moetlv  natives  of  the  Netherlands. 

Phyneal  Creography.—lAo9X>  part  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous.  A  mountain  chain,  obviously  of 
volcanic  origin,  runs  W.  and  E.  entirely  through 
the  centre  of  the  isl.,  its  peaks  varying  in  ele- 
vation from  5,000  to  probably  12,000  ft  All  these 
peaks  are  of  a  conical  form,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, each  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  distinct 
convulsion  of  nature.  All  have  been  at  some 
period  active  volcanoes ;  in  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, volcanic  agency  is  now  apparently  extinct, 
though,  from  some,  eruptions  occasionally  take 
place,  and  sulphureous  vapours  are  emitted,  espe- 
cially after  rain.  The  S.  coast  is  usually  bold 
and  rocky  and  being  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of 
the  ocean,  is  unsafe  for  shipping;  the  N.  shore  is, 
on  the  contrary,  low  and  marshy,  and  has  manv 
tolerable  harbours  and  roadsteads,  affording  suf- 
ficient shelter  to  trading  vessels,  the  sea  being 
generally  smooth.  Rivers  numerous;  but  very 
ien  of  any  size.  The  largest  is  the  Solo,  which 
luss  through  neatly  the  centre  of  the  isl.,  and 
(tiserobogucs  on  the  N.  coast,  opposite  Madura. 
Its  kngth  may  be  estimated  at  400  m.,  seven- 
eighths  of  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  200 
tons.  Five  or  six  other  rivers  aite  at  all  times 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
aboDt  fifty  3iore  are  in  the  wet  season  used  for 
the  convevance  of  rafts  and  rough  produce  down 
wards,  "fhere  are  many  extensive  8wam{)6,  and 
m  the  mountains  many  small  lakes  occupy  the' 
crateift  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Basalt,  hornblende,  and  other  volcanic  forma- 
tions are  abundantly  intermixed  among  the  pri- 
mary rocka  of  the  mountain  region.  On  either 
ride  of  the  mountain  chain  coarse  limestone  and 
ai^gillaccous  iron-stone  are  vei^'  prevalent  forma- 
tions, and  are  covered,  especially  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  countrv,  with  a  volcanic  soil  of  great 
ochnees  in  some  places  12  ft.  in  depth.    The  N. 
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coast  rests  entirely  upon  coraL  Metals  are  few. 
Mineral  springs  of  various  kinds  are  met  with, 
besides  naphtha  and  petroleum  wells,  and  in  one 
distr.  is  a  cluster  of  hills  which  eject  a  mixture 
of  mud  and  salt  water,  like  the  mud-volcano  of 
Maccaluba,  in  Sicily. 

The  seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry. 
The  former  accompanies  the  monsoon  fh)m  Octo- 
ber to  March  or  April ;  the  latter,  the  E.  mon- 
soon»  which  lasts  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  On 
the  N.  coast,  where  the  thermometer  sometimes 
rises  to  90^^  Fahr.,  the  climate  is  very  unfavour- 
able to  Europeans ;  but  in  the  interior,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4.000  fl.,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
between  50°  and  60°,  no  deleterious  intiuence  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  atmosphere.  Thun- 
derstorms and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  hur- 
ricanes are  unknown. 

Java  has  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  number  and  excellence  of 
its  fruits  and  other  vegetable  products,  which 
comprise  many  of  the  most  valuable  common  to 
tropical  climates.  Dense  forests  of  teak  and 
other  trees,  useful  for  shipbuilding,  cover  a  great 
part  of  the  interior,  especially  towards  the  E.  end 
of  the  island.  The  teak  of  Java  is  inferior  in 
hardness  and  solidity  to  that  of  Malabar,  but  it 
is  superior  in  those  respects  to  that  of  Birmah ; 
and  is  said  to  excel  every  other  variety  in  dura- 
bility. The  sago,  and  many  other  palms,  the 
very  curious  pit«her-plant  {Neptwthe*  distU- 
latoria)f  and  two  virulently  poisonous  plants,  the 
anchor  and  the  chetikf  are  natives  of  the  island. 
The  latter,  which  is  peculiar  to  Java,  is  a  large 
creeping  shrub,  and  identical  with  the  celebrated 
iqxuf  formerly  supposed,  but  on  no  good  founda- 
tion, to  be,  like  Avemus,  destructive  of  birds 
flying  over  it.  The  aggregate  number  of  mam- 
malia has  been  estimated  at  fifty,  including  the 
royal  and  black  tigers,  rhinoceros,  several  kinds 
of  deer,  the  wild  hog,  wild  Javan  ox,  and  buffalo. 
Crocodiles  and  other  large  reptiles  infest  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  the  marshes ;  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  venomous  serpents  are  enume- 
rated, including  some  of  enormous  size.  BirdM  ' 
are  in  immense  variety;  the  bird  of  paradise 
visits  Java,  from  Gilolo,  Papua,  and  the  othef 
islands  to  the  E. ;  and  the  edible  nests  of  the  sea 
swallow  (Hirundo  esculaUa)  form  an  important 
and  valuable  article  of  trade  for  the  Chinese 
markets.  This  sin^ar  product  is  obtained  in 
the  greatest  perfection  from  deep,  damp,  and  all 
but  inaccessible  caves  along  the  rugged  pafrts  of 
the  sea  coast.  These  are  the  property  of  govern- 
ment; and,  when  they  can  oe  easUy  gnarded^ 
produce  a  considerable  revenue;.  The  Aests  are 
taken  twice  a  year;  and  if  no  unnecessary  vio- 
lence be  done,  the  operation  seems  to  be  but  little 
injurious :  at  all  events,  the  quantity  is  but  little 
increased  by  the  caves  being  left  untouched 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  nests  are  assorted  in 
three  qualities,  the  best  being  the  whitest,  of 
those  taken  away  before  they  have  been  soiled  by 
the  food  or  frees  of  the  young  bird.  The  supply 
of  nests  beiu|;^  limited  and  unsusceptible  or  in- 
crease, and  bemg,  at  the  same  time,  highly  prized 
by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Chhiese,  on  account  of 
their  real  or  supposed  invigorating  powers,  they 
bring  enormous  prices ;  the  finest  sorts  selling  for 
6L  ov  6/.  per  lib.,  and  the  inferior  for  24s.  or  25a, 
They  are  collected,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  in 
other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

7  reu/e  cmd  Industry, — The  vast  majority  of  the 
Javanese  are  a  nation  of  husbandmen.  To  the 
crop  the  mechanic  looks  for  his  wages,  the  soldier 
for  his  pay,  the  magistrate  for  his  salary,  the 
priest  for  his  stipend,  and  the  government  for  ita 
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tribute.  The  wealth  of  a  province  or  village  ia 
measured  by  the  extent  and  fertility  of  ita  land, 
ita  facilitiea  for  rice  irrigation,  and  the  number  of 
its  buffaloes.  The  proportion,  at  an  average  of 
the  inhab.  engaged  in  agriculture  to  the  rest  of 
pop.  may  be  stated  at  4  to  1 ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  whole  island  were  under  cultivation, 
no  area  of  land  of  the  same  extent  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  could  surpass  it,  either  in  the 
(quantity,  quality,  or  value  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions. At  present,  only  about  one-third  part  of  the 
surface  is  supposed  to  be  under  culture ;  and  yet 
Java  produces  not  only  enough  of  com  for  its  own 
consumption,  but  is  the  granary  of  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago, and  even  of  Singapore.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  cultivation  of  all  its  great  staples 
lias  wonderfully  increased;  and  the  progress  of 
Java  has  been  more  remarkable  than  tluit  of  either 
Brazil  or  Cuba. 

The  husbandry  of  the  Javanese  may  be  said  to 
exhibit,  upon  tlie  whole,  much  neatness  and  order. 
Two  or  more  crops  are  never  cultivated  in  the 
same  field,  as  is  the  slovenly  practice  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Neither  are  the  lands  tilled  in  common,  as 
IS  a  usual  but  most  injurious  practice  in  India. 
The  peasant  and  his  family  bestow  their  labour 
exclusively  on  their  o^vn  possessions,  and  consider 
their  culture  rather  as  an  enjo^'ment  than  a  task. 
It  is  here  only  that  their  industrv  assumes  an  ac- 
tive and  systematic  character :  tfie  women  take  a 
lai^e  share  of  the  labour.  Tlie  work  of  the  plough^ 
the  haiTow  and  mattock,  with  all  that  concerns 
the  important  operations  of  irrigation,  are  per- 
formed by  the  men,  but  the  lighter  labours  of 
sovring,  transplanting,  reaping,  and  housing,  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  women. 
^  The  implements  of  agriculture  are  few  and 
simple ;  but,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  processes, 
the^v  are  more  perfect,  and  imply  a  greater  degree 
of  mtelligence,  than  those  of  the  Ilindoos,  and 
perhaps,  indeed,  thafa  those  of  any  Asiatic  people, 
the  Chinese  excepted.  The  Javanese  plough,  like 
the  Hindoo,  has  no  share.  The  stock  is  tipped 
with  a  few  ounces  of  iron,  and  the  eafth  board  is 
carved  out  of  the  body  of  the  plough ;  the  wood 
is  teak,  the  yoke  of  bamboo  cane.  One  man  con- 
ducts the  plough,  and  with  a  long  whip  guides  the 
cattle,  which  never  exceed  two  in  number.  The 
Javanese  harrow  is  a  large  rake,  with  a  single  row 
of  teeth.  The  same  yoke  and  cattle  are  used  for 
it  aH  for  the  plough,  and  over  its  beam  a  bamboo 
cane  is  placed,  on  which  the  person  who  guides  it 
aits  to  give  a  necessary  weight  to  the  implement, 
Tlie  hoe  is  very  indiflerent ;  its  edge  only  tipped 
with  a  little  iron,  and  its  handle  a^ut  2^  ft.  long. 
The  Javanese  sickle  is  a  very  peculiar  instruments 
Ita  object  ia  to  nip  off  separately  each  ear  of  rice 
with  a  few  inches  of  the  straw ;  for  which  purpose 
it  is  grasped  in  the  ri^ht  hand,  and  the  operation 
effected  with  a  dexterity  acquired  by  habit  The 
whole  farming  stock  of  a  villager  may  be  pur- 
chased for  little  more  than  one-third  part  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  his  land ;  or  for  about  16  or  16 
dollars,  including  a  ^ir  of  buffaloes.  These 
animals  usually  serve  all  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  in  place  of  horses.  Cattle  of  every  de- 
scription areplentifid  throughout  Java;  but  the 
cows  are  inferior,  and  yield  little  milk.  Sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  numerous. 

Kice  is  the  principal  food  of  all  classes :  it  is 
grown  not  only  along  the  whole  of  the  aea-coast, 
but  in  all  the  low  grounds  and  ravines  where  water 
is  to  be  had.  Wherever  rice  is  cultivated  by  im- 
mersion, the  land  is  divided  into  small  chequed 
of  about  200  or  300  sq.^ardS)  suilrounded  by  dykes 
not  exceeding  1^  ft.  high,  to  detain  the  water  for 
iirigation.     When  the  culture  depends  on  the 


periodical  rains,  the  charge  of  these  dykes  con- 
stitutes, 80  far  as  irrigation  is  concerned,  the  only 
care  of  the  husbandmen;  but  the  greater  quantitv 
of  the  grain  of  Java  is  mised  by  the  help  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  The  principal  care  of  the  hus- 
bandmen is  to  dam  the  brooks  and  mountain 
streams  as  they  descend  from  the  hills,  and  before 
the  difficulty  has  occurred  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  their  passing  through  deep  ravines. 
From  this  cireumstance,  the  crests  of  Uie  moan- 
tains,  and  the  valleys  at  their  feet,  are  best  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  there,  consequently,  is  the 
finest  and  richest  husbandry'.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  formed  into  terraces  highly  culti- 
vated, and  the  vaUeys  are  rendered  almost' impas- 
sable from  the  frequency  of  the  water  courses,  xhe 
art  of  forcing  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  is  found 
only  to  prevail  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  in  the  best  lands.  This 
mode  does  not  depend  upon  the  seasons ;  and  hence 
we  see  in  the  best  parts  of  Java,  where  it  chiefly 
obtains,  rice  in  every  state  of  progress,  at  any  given 
season,  and  in  the  same  district,  within,  indeed, 
the  compass  of  a  few  acres.  In  one  little  field,  or 
rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  is  plough- 
ing or  harrowing ;  in  a  second,  he  is  sowing;  in 
a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  grain  is 
banning  to  flower ;  in  a  fifth,  it  is  yellow ;  and 
in  the  sixth,  the  women,  children,  tuid  old  men 
are  busy  reaping.  Lands  which  may  be  inundated 
at  pleasure  almost  always  yield  a  white  and  a 
greeb  crop  within  the  year ;  and  tx)  take  two  white 
crops  from  them,  whether  a  judicious  practice  <xr 
otherwise,  is  very  common. 

Two  varieties  of  rice  are  raised  in  Java,  one  a 
large,  productive,  but  delicate  kind,  requiring 
about  seven  months  to  ripen,  and  the  other  small, 
hardy,  and  less  fruitful,  which  ripens  in  little 
more  than  five  months.  The  first  is  always  culti- 
vated in  rich  lands,  where  one  lymual  crop  only 
is  taken ;  but  where  two  crops  are  raised,  the  other 
variety  is  grown.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  latter 
has,  indeed,  enabled  the  husbandman,  in  a  few 
happy  situations^  to  reap  six  crops  in  two  years 
and  a  half. 

Kice,  of  whatever  description,  is  reaped  and 
stored  in  the  same  way.  The  whole  field  is  not 
reaped  at  once,  but  each  portion  of  the  grain  is 
taken  successively  as  it  ripens;  so  that,  in  the 
desultory  mannerin  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, a  very  small  field,  with  many  reapers, 
may  occupy  a  period  of  ten  <»r  twelve  days  in 
reaping.  With  the  singular  sickle  before  men- 
tioned the  ears  are  nipped  off,  and  forthwith 
transported  to  the  village  by  the  manual  labour 
of  the  reapers,  for  cattle  or  carriages  are  very 
rarely  used.  At  the  village  the  com  is  sufficiently 
dried'  by  a  day  or  two's  exposure  to  a  powerful  sun, 
when  it  is  tied  in  sheaves  or  bundles,  and  de- 
posited in  little  granaries  of  wicker  work,  one  of 
which  is  attachMl  to  every  cottage.  Grain  is  never 
thrashed  by  treading  it  out  by  means  of  cattle.  It 
sometimes,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  mountain  rice, 
becomes  necessary  to  separate  the  seed  from  the 
straw,  which  is  done  by  treading,  or  rather  rub- 
bing, the  sheaf  between  the  feet,  an  operation 
effected  with  considerable  dexterity.  Commonly 
the  grain  is  stored  for  use  and  transported  to 
market  in  the  straw.  The  operation  of^  husking 
is  performed  by  the  women  in  laige  wooden 
mortars,  with  pestles  of  the  same  materiaL  Rice 
is  mostly  grown  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island,  whence 
it  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Batavia  for  expor- 
tation, or  to  Sfunarangi  from  which  port  a  good 
deal  is  shipped  for  China  and  the  islands  of  the 
Arohipelago. 

Coffee,  which  has  betome  the  great  commercial 
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aUpIe  of  Java,  is  grown  in  the  uplands,  the  best 
situatioDS  for  it  being  the  vaUe3r8  from  8,000  to 
4,000  fu  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  llie  coffee 
plant  grows  from  12  to  16  ft.  in  height ;  it  attains 
to  malunl^  in  about  5  years,  ana  continues  to 
bear  well  for  the  succeeding  10  or  12  years,  each 
tree  yielding,  at  an  average,  1\  lb.  coffee.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  colee  culture  in  Java  is 
the  planting  of  the  dadap  tree  {Erytlirina  iitdica), 
in  TOWS  altemalely  with  the  coffee  plants,  for  the 
ptirpoM  of  affording  shelter  to  the  latter.  Coffee 
la  raised  principally  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
where  the  residency  of  Preangers  furnishes  at  least 
one-fourth  part  of  the  total  produce. 

Sugar  is,  also,  a  most  important  staple.  The 
best  known  in  European  markets  is  called  Jaocatra 
sugar ;  it  is  grown  near  Batavia,  where  numerous 
sugar  mills  have  been  erected  of  late  years.  For- 
merly the  sugar  mills  and  grounds  were  almost 
whoUy  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case :  the  Europeans  share  the  culture 
of  sugar  with  the  Chinese,  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  machinery,  surpass  the  latter  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  produce.  The 
Chinese,  however,  by  their  frugality  and  business- 
like habits,  are  supposed  to  reap  the  greatest  profit 
from  its  production.  A  species  of  sugar  obtained 
by  fermenting  the  juice  of  a  tree,  is  much  used  by 
the  natives. 

_  The  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Java 
since  1825  has  been  very  great ;  the  quantity  ex- 
ported in  1862  having  been  above  fifty  times 
greater  than  in  1826.  The  exports,  in  1862, 
reached  1,543,896  picols.  The  increase  in  the 
growth  of  coffee  has,  however,  been  far  greater 
than  that  of  sugar ;  and  Java  is  now  become  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  supply  of  these  im- 
portant products. 

In  1839,  the  government  officially^  announced 
that  the  cultivation  of  spices,  previously  prohi- 
bited in  Java,  would  for  the  future  be  free  to  tUl 
parties  desirous  of  engaging  in  it;  and,  further, 
that  every  facility  would  be  given  to  such  persons, 
by  supplying  them  with  whatever  information, 
and  even  seed,  they  might  require.  This  liberal 
policy  has  had  a  considerable  influence,  though 
not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  was  anticipated.  Indigo 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  various 
articles  introduced  into  the  island;  and  has  al- 
ready, indeed,  been  found  to  be  a  formidable  rival 
to  Uie  indigo  of  India.  In  1828,  the  culture  of 
the  tea  plant  was  attempted;  and  considerable 
(inantities  are  now  raised  m  different  parts  of  the 
island.  The  silk-worm  was  introduc^  early  in 
18th  century;  but  though  often  ronewed,  the 
attem|>ta  to  produce  mlk  have  failed.  Pepper  is 
extensively  produced;  but  long  pepper,  though 
indigenoio,  has  been  comparatively  neglect^. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  may  be  ranked  amonff  the 
staple'  products:  considerable  quantities  of  the 
latter  are  exported.  Maize  is  gro\m  in  the  plains, 
and  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  in  the  hilly 
tracts,  but  the  latter  only  in  small  quantities.  A. 
great  variety  of  pulses  and  vegetable  oils,  the 
sweet  potato,  cocoa,  betel-leaf,  and  pistachio  nuts 
are  among  the  other  articles  of  culture. 

Labour  is  very  cheap;  but  the  labourers  are, 
notwithstanding,  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
the  inhab.  of  Bengal,  being  generally  well  fed  and 
clothed,  and  for  me  climate,  well  housed.  Their 
food  is  principally  rice  or  maize,  with  a  little 
sugar ;  their  clothing  is  chiefly  of  cotton,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  it  is  mostly  the  manu- 
lactore  of  the  country;  but  they  consume  a 
greater  quantity  of  manuiactured  articles  of  good 
qiuditv  than  the  Bengalesc.  Each  peiisant  has  his 
hut  of  bamboo,  which  costs  onlv  from  about  5s.  to 


lOx.  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  usually  sur* 
rounded  by  a  small  garden. 

The  proprietary  right  to  the  land,  except  in  a 
few  districts,  belongs  evei^-where  to  the  sovfereign. 
No  law  nor  usage  gives  to  the  oldest  occupant  the 
land  he  has  reclaimed  from  waste,  or  the  farm  he 
has  enriched  by  his  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  the  same  cultivator  may  continue  to 
occupy  the  same  field  for  life,  and  his  family  may 
afterwards  succeed,  but  none  can  retain  possessioii 
against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  even  of  his 
own  immediate  superior.  Hafif  the  produce  of 
wet  lands,  atad  a  third  part  of  that  of  dry,  was 
formerly  exacted  by  the  government,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  takes  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  produce ; 
nor  has  any  propnetor  purohasiog  land  of  the  go- 
vernment the  right  to  demand  more  of  the  native 
occupant,  except  for  lands  which  the  proprietor 
himself  may  have  brought  into  cultivation,  for 
which  he  may  demand  one-third  part,  or  less, 
according  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  It 
is  not  uninstructive  to  compare  this  moderate 
assessment  with  the  exorbitant  amount  taken 
from  the  occupiers  in  Hindostan,  and  to  mark  the 
results  exhibited  in  the  impoverishment  of  the 
inhab.  of  British  India  and  the  stationary  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Javanese 
labourer,  and  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
prosperitjr  of  Java. 

No  permission  is  necessary  from  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment for  Europeans  wishing  to  go  io  Java, 
but  a  licence  from  the  colonial  governor  is  neces- 
sarv  to  remaining  there.  Europeans  are  permitted 
to  buy  and  sell  lands  in  the  W.  provs.,  and  to 
hold  leases  in  the  N.  The  principal  conditions 
are  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  1  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property;  that  the  pro- 
prietor shall  not  exact  more  than  the  before- 
mentioned  proportion  of  produce  as  rent;  and 
that  he  shall  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  in  repair. 
The  European  proprietors  receive  their  rents  in 
kind,  and  are  obliged  to  take  their  produce  to 
Batavia  to  be  shipped.  The  free  cultivation  of 
every  article  of  produce  is  allowed,  except  the 
poppy.  Large  capitals  have  been  expended  on 
the«lands  held  by  Europeans  in  irrigation,  the 
construction  of  sugar-milb  and  mills  for  husking 
rice,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  from 
Europe.  The  introduction  of  European  capitalists 
and  residents  has  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  natives,  who  are  always  ready  to  enter 
their  service.  Theft  and  robbeiy  are  seldom  heard 
of  on  estates  belonging  to  Europeans,  and  there 
are  no  instances  of  personal  violence  done  the 
latter.  A  village  system  is  very  prevalent,  bv 
which  every  commune  has  its  own  lands,  the  cul- 
ture of  which  it  has  a  right  to  direct,  and  which 
is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabs.  in  com- 
mon. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  E. :  the 
produce  is  afterwards  divided  (after  deducting  tho 
rent)  into  equal  parts,  according  to  the  numl^r  of 
hands  engaged  in  its  production.  The  land  be- 
longing to  a  commune  varies  generally  from  about 
40  to  100  acres,  and  the  extent  allotted  to  each 
individual  from  one  half  to  two  acres. 

Manufactutes  are  few,  and  principally  domestic: 
the  peasant's  family  fabricates  almost  ever\-  ar- 
ticle required  for  its  own  use.  Cotton  goods  are 
woven ;  and  a  cubit's  length  of  cotton  cloth,  5 
spans  in  breadth,  is  considered  a  sufficient  day's 
work  by  the  Javanese  weaver. 

The  Javanese  and  Indian  islanders,  in  general, 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing fine  cloths  of  any  kind :  all  their  fabrics 
are  of  a  coarse,  though  durable  texture ;  and  all 
the  labours  of  the  loom  are  performed  by  women 
only..    Of  calico-printing  the  Javanese  are  en- 
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tiiely  Ignorant;  but  they  have  a  sing:alar  substi- 
tute  for  it.  The  part  not  intended  to  be  coloared, 
they  daab  over  with  melted  wax.  The  cloth, 
thus  treated,  is  thrown  into  the  dyeing-vat,  and 
the  interstices  take  the  colour  of  the  pattern.  If 
a  second  or  third  colour  have  to  be  added,  the 
operation  is  repeated  on  the  ground  made  by  the 
first  application  of  wax;  more  wax  is  applied, 
and  the  cloth  is  once,  or  oflener,  consij<ned  to  the 
vat.  The  greater  refinement  that  is  attempted, 
the  more  certain  seems  to  be  the  failure.  This 
awkward  substitute  for  printing  adds  100  per  cent., 
at  least,  to  the  price  of  the  cloth.  And  yet,  un- 
skilful as  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
Javanese  is,  it  generally  exceu  that  of  the  other 
islanders  of  the  Archipelago.  Leather  and  sad- 
dlery are  made  at  Solo,  l>oots  and  shoes  at  Sama- 
rang,  mats,  and  hats  of  bamboo,  coir,  fishing-nets, 
paper  from  the  bark  of  the  Moms  ^^yrifera, 
Dricks,  cabinet-work,  carved  wooden  articles,  boats 
and  ships,  in  the  constniction  of  which  the  natives 
are  tolerably  versed,  and  Ames,  matchlocks,  and 
other  arms,  are,  exclusive  of  cottons,  the  chief 
manufactures.  Copper  and  brass  pans  are  made, 
but  their  manufacture  has  very  much  declined. 
Almost  all  the  manufactured  goods  used  by  Eu- 
ropeans are  imported.  Java  is  the  only  island  of 
the  £.  Archipelago  in  which  salt  is  made  to  any 
extent:  along  the  N.  coast  there  are  numerous 
salt-pans,  from  which  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
article  is  obtained  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption— a  quantity  estimated  at  82,000  tons 
annually.  The  salt  marshes,  and  other  inlets  of 
the  sea,  are  often  embanked  for  the  rearing  of  fish 
in  large  numbers. 

In  architecture,  the  Javanese  surpass  the  other 
natives  of  the  E.  Archipelago ;  and  many  struc- 
tures of  stone  and  brick,  some  in  a  style  of  su- 
perior magnificence,  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  But  the  art  of  building  has  declined 
since  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  the 
modem  Japanese  do  not  even  understand  the  art 
of  turning  an  arch,  though  arches  are  seen  in 
every  ancient  structure  remaining  in  Java.  The 
karatonay  or  palaces  of  the  native  nobles,  are 
walled  inclosures,  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 
comprising  numerous  buildings.  They  were  for- 
merly constructed  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  present 
consist  only  of  ill-burnt  bricks  and  ill-concocted 
mortar.  After  these,  the  better  sort  of  residences 
are  called  pandapas,  a  word  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit;  and  the  edifice  is,  therefore,  probably 
of  Indian  origin.  In  most  of  these  a  thatched 
roof  is  supported  by  four  wooden  pillars,  round 
which  is  an  awning  of  light  materials,  supported 
by  movable  props  of  bamboo;  and  the  whole  is 
closed  in  by  a  temporary  paling,  and  divided  into 
apartments  by  light  partitions.  The  chief  ma^ 
terials  of  the  houses  of  the  Javanese  are  the 
bamboo,  rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  vrild  grass. 
The  house  of  a  peasant  in  a  populous  part  of  Java, 
where  materials  are  not  the  most  abundant,  will 
not  exceed  the  value  of  60  days'  labour.  In  the 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  there  is  generally,  in  & 
conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  a  kind  of  state 
bed,  rather  for  display  than  use ;  but  an  ordinary' 
bed  is  usually  only  the  bamboo  floor  of  the  cot- 
tage, or,  at  best,  a  bench  of  the  same  flimsy 
material,  on  which  a  mat  and  small  pillow  are 
laid,  and  the  peasant  retires  to  rest  without  un- 
dressing. Food  is  served  up  on  salvers  or  trays 
of  wood  or  brass.  A  few  Chinese  porcelain  dishes 
are  used  occasionally,  but  neither  spoons,  knives, 
nor  forks. 

The  commerce  between  Java  and  Holland,  which 
amounts  to  five-sevenths  of  the  whole  external 
trade,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Nederlandisch 


Handel  MaaUchappy^  or  Dutch  Commercial  So- 
ciety, which  includes  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
persons  in  the  mother  country. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  linen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  chintzes,  muslins,  provisions, 
wines  and  spirits,  iron  and  iron  goods,  and  woollen 
goods,  haberdashery,  glass,  and  copper  wares,  from 
Europe  and  America ;  opium  from  the  Levant  and 
Bengal ;  sacking,  linens,  and  wheat,  from  India ; 
porcelain,  tea,  tobacco,  silk  and  silk  goods,  from 
China ;  copper  and  camphor  from  Japan ;  gambier, 
coffee,  tin,  cotton,  gold  dust,  benzoin,  and  sandal- 
wood from  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  articles  exported  from  Java,  in  each  of 
the  years  1861  and  1862 :— 


1861 

18S2 

Arrack       . 

leggers 

8,225 

7,858 

Cochineal  . 

pouden 

fil.543 

5,250 

Caoutxjhouc 

plculs 

10,776 

9,420 

Resin 

„ 

5,352 

7,962 

Hides,  Cow  & 
Buffalo    . 

1   Btuka 

210,909 

267,241 

Indigo 

ponden 

417,102 

884,244 

Cinnamon  . 

piculs 

65 

88 

Cofftje 

,, 

210,150 

176,264 

Oil      . 

tt 

7,679 

9,861 

Pepper       . 

ft 

11,098 

13,838 

Rattans      . 

it 

61,235 

55,167 

Rice  . 

»i 

800,793 

529,968 

Cloves 

178 

17 

Nutmegs    . 

jj 

289 

1,325 

Sugar,  White 

^, 

1,844,766 

1,543,023 

„      Brown 

J, 

61,882 

878 

Tobacco     . 

»» 

112,015 

115,921 

Tin     . 

>» 

4,137 

4,086 

Birds'  Nests 
(edible) 

}  .. 

645 

129 

Salt     . 

koyangs 

8,066 

384 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from 
Java  in  the  year  1861  amounted  to  3,478,860/.,  of 
which  2,445,380/.  was  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
but  82,986/.  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of 
18G2  amounted  to  3,858,996/.  in  value,  of  wliich 
2,422,081/.  was  to  the  Netherlands,  and  38,010/L  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  internal  traffic  of  Java  is  comparatively 
small,  though  few  countries  have  better  means  of 
communication.  A  carriage  road,  extending  from 
one  extremity  of  Java  to  the  other,  800  m.  in 
length,  was  made  by  General  Daendels,  a  Dutch 
governor,  but  it  is  alleged  that  its  construction 
cost  the  lives  of  12,000  natives. 

The  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used  in 
commercial  transactions  at  Batavia,  and  through- 
out Java  and  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 
These  are  the  picul  and  the  cattie,  which  is  its 
hundredth  part  The  picul  is  commonly  estimated 
at  125  Dutch  or  133^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  at  Ba- 
tavia it  has  been  long  reckoned  equal  to  136  lbs. 
avoird.  The  bahar  is  3,  and  the  timbang  5,  piculs. 
The  coyang  of  rice  is  equivalent  to  3,300  Iba. 
Dutch.  The  coins  in  use  are  similar  to  those 
current  in  the  Netherlands.  ISpanish  dollars  are 
received  at  the  custom-house  in  Batavia,  at  the 
rate  of  100  for  260  florins. 

Government. — Java,  inc.  Madura,  is  divided  into 
24  provinces,  or  residencies,  each  governed  by  a 
European  resident,  assisted  by  a  secretary,  and  as 
many  sub-residents  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  residencies  are  sub-divided  into  arronds.  or 
regencies,  the  administration  of  wiiich,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  police,  is  confided  to  native  chiefs, 
termed  regents.  The  colonial  government  at  Bata- 
via exerts  a  full  and  complete  power  over  all  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  E.  seas.  The  gov.-general 
iu  the  cap.  is  the  representative  of  tlic  king  of 
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Holland,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  foices  by 
land  and  sea.  He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary-general, 
and  a  colonial  council  of  four  membezs,  who  must 
be  of  Dutch  extraction,  bom  m  Holland,  or  one  of 
its  dependencies,  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
who  can  exercise  no  other  functions  while  they 
remain  councillors.  Justice  is  administered  in  the 
last  resort  in  a  supreme  court  at  Batavia,  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  above  the  value  of  500 
florins.  Three  subordinate  civil  and  criminal  tri- 
bunals, and  three  courts  martial,  subordinate  to  a 
central  court  in  the  cap.,  are  established  in  Batavia, 
i^amarang,  and  Sourabaya.  A  member  from  each 
of  these  courts  makes  a  circuit  at  least  every  three 
months  into  the  residencies  under  its  control,  to 
preside  at  a  court  of  assize,  composed  besides  of 
four  native  chiefs  chosen  annually  by  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  the  natives.  The 
permanent  tribunals  of  the  residencies  are  the 
land-raaden,  composed  of  the  resident,  four  mems. 
selected  from  among  the  regents,  and  a  secretarj'. 
In  each  arrond.  and  commune  are  justices  of  the 
peace,  with  authority  in  petty  cases.  The  Chinese 
are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  under  function- 
aries chosen  by  them,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
Dutch  for  the  behaviour  of  the  rest.  There  are 
few  slaves  belonging  to  Europeans  in  Java.  The 
greatest  religious  toleration  exists,  and  ministers 
of  all  Christian  sects  are  equally  remunerated  by 
the  government.  Superior  schools  are  established 
in  the  chief  towns,  and  primary  schools  in  most  of 
the  residencies.  The  squadron  stationed  in  Java 
sometimes  comprises  several  ships  of  the  line,  but 
in  time  of  peace  usually  consists  only  of  a  few 
frigates  and  corvettes.  There  is,  besides,  a  colo- 
nial navj'  of  light  vessels,  which  forms  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  service,  though  both  are  generally 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  admiral  of  the 
royal  souadron,  who  has  the  title  of  Director  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Navy.  Besides  the  foregoing 
force,  a  flotilla  of  cruisers,  manned  by  native  Javan- 
ese, is  supported  by  the  diflferent  marine  residen- 
cies. The  land  forces  consist  of  several  battalions 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  a  corps  of  pioneers,  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  and*  a  portion  of  a  squadron 
of  lancers.  In  all  there  are  about  10,000  Euro- 
peans in  the  Dutch  Javanese  anny.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  expense  incurred  in  the 
government,  Java  is  one  of  the  few  colonial  de- 
pendencies that  in  ordinary  years  remit  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  mother  country. 

The  Javanese^  as  a  nation,  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  any  in  the  E.  Archipelago.  They  only, 
of  those  inhabiting  that  region,  have  a  native 
calendar,  and  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilised  life.  They 
appear  to  have  received  these  originally  from  Ilin- 
dostan,  together  with  the  Hindoo  religion,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  prevailed  over  Java,  till  its 
conqnest  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1478. 

Hutory, — The  history  of  Java  cannot  be  traced 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  further  than  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Tith  century.  From  that 
time  Aown.  to  the  establishment  of  Mohamme- 
danism, at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  reli- 
gion, of  the  people  was  a  modified  Himiooism  and 
a  number  of  independent  states  existed  in  Java. 
The  ruins  of  Mojopahit,  one  of  the  principal  capi- 
tals of  these  several  states,  are  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  East.  This  city  had  between 
two  opposite  gates,  the  remains  of  which  still 
exist,  a  breadth  of  about  3  m.,  which  would  give 
a  circuit  of  12  m.  if  the  enclosure  had  been  a 
square.  The  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Mojopahit  was 
overturned  by  the  Arabs  in  1478, 

The  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the 
Dutch  in   1595.    The  latter  founded  Batavia  in 
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1619,  and  gradually  consolidated  their  power  on 
the  island,  though'  for  a  lon^  period  engaged  in 
continual  wars  with  the  native  sovereigns.  In 
1811,  Java  was  taken  by  a  British  force  from  Hin- 
dostan,  and  held  till  1816,  when,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands. 

JAXARTES,  a  celebrated  river  of  antiquity, 
now  very  generally  acknowledged  to  be  identical 
with  the  Sir-Daria,  the  chief  stream  of  the  Kiighis- 
steppe.  It  rises  in  the  Kachkar-Davan,  a  W. 
branch  of  the  Tiang-khang  range,  in  lat  42<^  30' 
N.,  and  long.  73°  50'  E.  Its  course  to  Kokau  is 
WSW.  about  180  m.;  but  at  that  point  it  takes 
a  NNW.  direction  for  about  300  m.  as  far  aS  Ak- 
metschet,  in  lat.  45°  N.,  long.  66°  5'  E.,  where 
the  channel  divides,  the  N.  and  laiger  branch  re- 
taining the  name  Sir,  while  that  to  the  S.  is 
called  Kouvan-Daria:  their  mouths  in  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  lie  about  40  m,  apart,  but  are  both  in 
long  61°.  The  entire  length  of  the  Sir,  including 
its  windings,  cannot  be  much  less  than  900  m. ; 
and  it  is  both  broad  ond  deep,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  its  being  the  sole  recipient  of  the 
waters  on  the  N.  side  of  the  great  chain  separate 
ing  the  khanate  of  Kokan  from  Chinese  Turkestan. 
It  has  no  aflluentof  any  great  size ;  its  banks  (which 
are  low  and  sandy)  are  usually  flooded  m  summer 
and  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  and  the  water  is 
described  as  being  loaded  with  a  whitish-brown 
deposit.  The  ruins  of  temples  and  habitations  in 
the  Karakoum  sands  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
clearly  proved  that  its  banks  were  once  peopled  by 
a  race  far  more  civilised  than  the  brigand  Kixghis, 
who  now  wander  over  the  steppe. 

Herodotus  gives  the  name  Araxes  to  a  large 
river  full  of  fish,  and  studded  with  islands,  situ- 
ated in  a  vast  immeasurable  plain.  (See  i.  201- 
216.)  Some  geographers  have  conjectured  that 
he  meant  the  Amoo  (Ojks),  others  the  Wolga; 
but  D'Anville,  Heeren,  and  Mannert  clearly 
show,  from  the  position  of  the  Massagatae  rela- 
tively to  the  Issadones,  that  no  other  river  but  the 
Sir  could  have  been  meant  by  the  Father  of  His- 
torj'.  Ancient  geographers  agree  in  stating  that 
the  Jaxartes  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  an 
assertion,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  erroneous  as 
modem  critics  have  supposed,  if  any  credit  be 
attached  to  the  investigations  of  Mouravief  and 
Berg  on  the  level  of  the  country  between  the 
Caspian  and  Arab  seas,  which  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  great  salt-lakes  were  once  united. 
This  conjecture,  also,  if  it  be  correct,  at  once 
accounts  for  the  great  breadth  (E.  and  W.)  given 
to  the  Caspian  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  With 
respect  to  the  term  Araxes^  which  was  used  by 
the  old  authors  as  applicable  to  at  least  Jive 
distinct  rivers,  it  is  now  regarded  as  generic, 
meaning  simply  any  rapid  stream,  like  the  modem 
Area,  (See  D'Anville's  paper,  Des  Fleuves  du 
Nom  d'Araxes,  in  vol.  xxxvi.  of  the  Histoire  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscriptions.)  Herodotus,  whose  geo- 
graphy is  in  general  very  accurate,  was  probably 
led  into  his  mistake  respecting  the  direction  of 
the  Araxes  by  not  knowing  that  this  name  was 
held  in  common  bv  several  eastern  rivers. 

JEAN  D'ANGELY  (ST.),  a  toi^Ti  of  France, 
dc'p.  Charente  Info'rieure,  cap.  arrond.  on  the 
Boutonne,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable  for 
vessels  of  from  30  to  40  tons,  33  m.  SE.  by  E.  La 
Kochelle.  Pop.  6,405  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill 
built,  but  clean  and  cheerful.  It  has  an  ancient 
abbey,  a  handsome  public  hall,  some  baths,  a 
theatre,  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  timber. 

JEDBURGH,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Roxburgh,  of  which  it  is 
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the  ca]).,  in  a  nairow  valley  on  the  Jed,  about  2  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Teviot,  near  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Cheviots,  40  m.  SE.  Edinburgh, 
and  43  m.  NE.  bv  N.  Carlisle,  on  a  branch  line 
of  the  Edinbtti^  and  Hawick  railway.  Pop. 
8,428  in  1861.  The  town  ooosists  of  four  leading 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
are  wide  and  well  built  Around  the  town  are 
several  beautiful  villas.  The  Town  Head,  a  stzeet 
parallel  with  the  liver,  consists  of  old  houses, 
which,  with  their  inhab.,  are  said  for  generations 
to  have  undergone  little  or  no  change.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  castle  (built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence), containing  a  bridewSl  and  prison,  the  co. 
hall,  the  town-house,  and  cfaurcnes  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Associate  Synod  and  Belief. 
The  par.  church  consists  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  abbey,  founded  by  Da\'id  I.  in  the  12th  cen- 
turj',  and  will  be  noticed  below.  A  majority  of 
the  people  are  dissenters.  The  denomination  of 
dissentf'rs,  termed  Reliefs  had  its  origin  here  in 
1764.  The  grammar-school  of  Jedburgh,  an  en- 
dowed seminary,  has  long  been  eminent  It  had 
among  its  pupils  lliomson,  the  author  of  the 
I  Seasons '  and  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  bom 
in  the  par.  of  Ednam,  in  this  co.,  on  the  11th  of 
Sept  1700.  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville,  author  of 
*  the  History  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Life  of 
Queen  Anne,'  was  minister  of  Jedburgh. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  town  is  that  of 
woollens.  The  fabrics  made  are  blankets,  carpets, 
flannels,  and  hosiery. 

The  abbey  of  Jedburgh,  belonging  to  the  Canons 
Kegular  of  St  Augustine,  must,  when  entire,  have 
been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  Scotland.  It  exhibits  different  stvles 
of  architecture,  according  to  the  taste  [»revaiiing 
at  the  different  periods  when  it  was  built  The 
walls  of  the  nave,  central  tower,  and  choir  re- 
main, and,  though  much  dilapidated,  they  suffi- 
ciently attest  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  N. 
transept,  which  has  a  beautiful  traceried  window, 
is  nearly  entire.  There  are  two  magnificent 
Korman  doors  in  this  edifice,  one  at  the  W.  end, 
and  the  other  in  the  S.  wall  of  the  nave,  close  to 
the  transept  The  ruin  generally  affords  fine 
examples  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  eaxly  Eng- 
lish styles,  the  latter  being  exemplified  in  the 
long  range  of  narrow  painted  windows  above  the 
arches  of  the  middle  part  of  the  nave,  and  in  the 
blank  arches  of  the  W.  end.  The  altar,  or  £.  end 
of  the  choir,  the  cloisters,  and  the  chapter-house, 
have  disappeared. 

A  monastery  for  Grey  Friars  was  founded  in  this 
town  by  the  citizens  in  1618 ;  but  of  it  all  traces 
have  disappeared.  Here  may  still  be  seen  the 
house  in  which  Queen  Mary  lodged  after  her 
visit  to  the  KmI  of  Bothwell,  at  Hermitage. 
Mary  continued  in  it  several  days,  owing  to  a 
sickness  she  had  contracted  in  her  unfortunate 
journey.  The  apartment  which  she  occupied  was 
on  the  third  stoxy,  and  is  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation. 

JedbuTgh  was  erected  into  a  royal  bor.  in  the 
12th  century ;  but  the  castle,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  gaol  and  bridewell,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  eariier  date.  After  having 
been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  castle  was  taken  by  the  Scotch,  in  1409, 
and  demolished.  Like  other  borderers,  the  citizens 
of  Jedburg:h  were  anciently  more  celebrated  for 
their  martial  than  for  their  peaceful  virtues. 
Their  favourite  weapon  was  a  partizan  or  halbert 
known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Jethart  (Jedburgh) 
staff.'  Their  war-cry,  or  slogan,  was  'Jethart's 
here.'    The  term  *  Jetliart  Justice,'  which  implies 
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execution  before  trial,  is  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated  in  the  many  instances  of  lynch  law  executi^d 
here  on  border  marauders.  (Scott's  Border  Min- 
strelsy, i.  60.)  The  eldest  son  of  the  Marauis  of 
Lothian,  descended  from  the  ancient  lx>rder 
family  of  the  Kers  of  Femiehurst,  for  centuries  the 
feudal  superiors  of  the  bor.,  has  the  title  of  Lord 
Jedburgh. 

Jedbuigh  unites  with  N.  Berwick,  Haddington, 
Lauder,  and  Dunbar  in  sending  a  menu  to  the 
H.  of  a  Registered  voters,  174  in  1864.  Cor- 
poration revenue  29L  in  1868-64. 

JEDDO.    See  Yeddo. 

JELLALABAD,  or  JULALABAD,  a  town  of 
Affghanistan,  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  on  the  high 
road  between  Caubul  and  Peshawur,  80  m.  E.  by 
N.  the  former,  and  60  m.  WNW.  the  latter;  lat 
34©  80'  N.,  long.  7(P  82'  K  It  is  a  small  town, 
with  a  bazaar  of  60  shops,  and  a  pop.  of  2,000 
people;  but  its  number  increases  tenfold  in  the 
cold  season,  as  the  people  flock  to  it  from  the 
surrounding  hills.  Julalabad  is  the  residence  of 
a  chief  of  the  Barukzye  family,  who  has  a  revenue 
of  about  7  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  The  Caubul 
river  passes  i  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and  is  about  150 
yards  wide :  it  is  not  fordable. 

JEMME  (EL).    See  Tysdrus. 

JENA,  a  town  of  Central  CJermany,  grand 
duchj  of  Saxe  Weimar,  circ.  Weiraar-Jena,  cap. 
distnct,  on  the  Saale,  12  m.  E.  Weimar,  and  41 
m.  SW.  Halle,  on  the  railway  from  Halle  to 
Gotha.  Pop.  6,984  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
is  walled,  and  has  handsome  suburbs  outside  its 
four  gates,  lies  in  a  valley,  between  two  abrupt 
eminences,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  lai^o 
and  well  built,  many  being  highly  ornamented 
with  rude  and  grotesque  sculpture.  The  ducal 
palace,  containing  a  library  and  museum,  with  a 
good  collection  of  minerals  and  animals,  1  Rom. 
Cath.  and  8  Protestant  churches,  8  hospitals,  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  the  university-house,  are  the 
chief  public  buildings.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able eminence  for  literature,  and  the  seat  of  a 
university,  founded  in  the  17th  centnry  by  the 
sovereign  princes  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  in  whom  the  patronage  and 
appointment  of  the  professors  is  still  vested.  The 
constitution  is  similar  to  that  of  other  German 
universities;  it  has  faculties  of  divinity,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  with  28  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, composing  a  senaius  accuiemiciaj  for 
examining  students  and  conferring  degrees:  there 
are  also  17  extraordinary  professors,  and  a  few 
privat-docentent  or  private  tutors.  The  salaries 
of  the  ordinanr  professors  range  between  80/.  and 
180/.,  those  of  the  *  extraordinary'  varying  from 
80/^  to  90/.,  which  are  increased  by  fees  from 
pupils,  each  of  whom  pays  at  the  rate  of  about 
6  thalers,  or  16«.  6dl,  for  the  course.  The  re- 
muneration of  the  tutors  depends  wholly  on  the 
number  of  their  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure 
of  the  university,  mcluding  the  expense  of  theo- 
logical and  other  seminaries,  the  liboiiry  (com- 
prising 100,000  vols.),  veterinary  school,  collec- 
tions, botanical  garden,  and  ofiicers,  amounts  to 
about  88,000  thalers,  or  nearly  6,000/.,  a  year. 
A  fund,  also,  similar  to  that  in  GDttingen,  with 
a  capital  of  4,600/.,  is  employed  in  pensioning 
the  widows  of  professors ;  and'  an  academical  re- 
fectory fund  {Speise-cauialt),  supported  by  endow- 
ments and  yearly  grants  from  the  grand  dukes  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  Cobuig,  and  Meiningen,  furnishes 
daily  meals  at  several  ordinaries  for  132  indigent 
students.  The  number  of  students  has  averaged 
600  during  the  last  10  or  12  years;  an  attendance 
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far  mofre  limited  than  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centar>'^,  when  8,000  were  in  actual  residence  at 
the  same  time.  Living  in  Jena  is  considered 
cheaper  than  at  almost  any  other  university  of 
Germany;  and  a  student  may  live  respectably, 
and  enjoy  for  half  the  money  the  same  education 
he  comd  command  in  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
dustiy  of  the  town,  which  is  considerable,  com- 
prises the  mann&cture  of  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
hats,  and  tobacco.  Three  annual  fairs  are  very 
namerously  attended. 

Jena  is  famous  in  modem  history,  from  its 
vicinity  ha\*ine  been  the  scene  of  the  great  battle 
of  the  14th  of  October,  1806,  between  the  French 
anny,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Prussians,  com- 
manded by  the  king  and  duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action.  The  French  gained  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory.  The  Prussians  lost  above  20,000 
men,  killed  and  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
with  all  their  cannon  and  baggage.  In  fact,  their 
army  may  be  said  to  have  h&sn  totally  destroyed; 
asmostof  the  troops  who  escaped  from  the  field 
were  soon  ailer  compelled  to  surrender. 

JERSEY,  an  island  of  the  English  Channel, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  principal  of 
that  group  known  as  the  Channel  Islands,  in  St 
Michaers  Bav,  18  m.  W.  the  coast  of  France,  and 
85  m.  S.  Portland  Bill,  its  NW.  point  bemg  in 
lat  490  16'  N.,  long.  2©  22'  W.  Shape  somewhat 
oblong;  greatest  length,  £.  to  W.,  12  m. ;  average 
breadth,  5  m. ;  area,  39,000  acres.  Pop.  56,076  m 
1861,  and  57,020  m  1861.  The  entire  K  side  of 
the  island,  and  portions  of  the  NE.  and  SW.  sides, 
are  defended  by  bold  precipitous  rocks,  rising  to 
upwards  of  250  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  all  around 
it  are  almost  innumerable  rocky  islets,  separated 
from  the  cliffs  by  the  operation  of  the  tides,  which 
set  with  great  force  and  rapidity  round  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  surface  has  a  general  in- 
clination from  N.  to  S.,  on  which  side  the  coa?t 
approaches  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  little 
table  land;  but  elevated  hill  ranges  run  south- 
ward, bounding  deep  and  narrow  vales,  watered 
by  small  rivers.  Jersey,  geologically  considered, 
is,  like  the  other  islands  in  the  same  group, 
composed  of  secondary  rocks,  resting  on  granite 
formations.  True  granite  is  not  observed ;  but 
sienite,  which  is  largely  quarried  and  exported  as 
l^ranite,  is  very  prevalent,  passing^  in  some  parts 
into  porphyry  and  greenstone :  it  is  covered  in  the 
S.  and  more  level  tracts  by  schistus  and  clay-slate, 
intermingled  here  and  there  with  a  clav  conglo- 
merate. Iron  and  manganese,  the  only  metals 
that  occur,  are  not  wrought  The  climate,  though 
damp,  owing  to  frequent  rains  and  intense  sea- 
fogs,  is  remarkably  mild.  ^  The  island,'  says  Dr. 
Hooper,  *  enjoys  an  early  spring  and  a  lengthened 
autmnn,  vegetation  being  usually  active  and  for- 
ward in  March,  and  the  landscape  far  from  naked 
at  the  end  of  December.  Spring  is  marked  by 
unsteadiness  of  temperature  and  harsh  variable 
weather,  with  a  prevalence  of  E.  winds ;  and  this 
disadvantage  is  felt  particularly  in  May,  which 
often  fails  to  bring  with  it  the  expected  enjoy- 
ments. March  is  mild,  and  October  yet  milder.' 
(Observations  on  the  Top.,  Clim.,  and  Diseases  of 
Jeney.)  llie  soil  in  the  higher  parts  is  gritty, 
being  composed  of  detritus  from  the  rocks  and  sea 
Band,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould;  but  in  the 
valleys  there  is  a  great  depth  of  alluvial  matter, 
washed  down  by  violent  rains  from  the  higher 
lands ;  and  these  tracts,  where  not  swampy,  are 
extremely  fertile.  The  SW.  comer  of  the  island 
is  a  mere  assemblage  of  sandy  and  barren  hillocks. 
A^culture  is  backward,  owing  partly  to  the 
minute  division  of  property,  occasioned  by  the  law 


of  gavelkind,  and  partly  to  the  insufficiency  of 
rural  labourers.  The  value  of  land  ranges  between 
120/.  and  160/.  per  acre,  and  rents  vary  from  AL 
10«.  to  6/.  159^  according  to  the  distance  fVom  St. 
Heller's,  the  capital.  Farms  average  about  four 
acres,  few  exceeding  ten:  the  occupiers  are  for 
the  most  part  poor. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  as  applicable  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  is  well  understood,  and  absolute 
fallows  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen.  Wheat  crops,  cut 
early  in  August,  produce,  according  to  the  official 
returns,  nearly  5  qrs.  per  acre,  and  the  gross  yearly 
produce  is  said  to  amount  to  13,000  qrs.  of  wheat 
and  8,200  qrs.  of  barley.  But  the  culture  of  neither 
wheat,  barley,  nor  oats,  is  found  to  be  profitable, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  chiefly  imported.  Potatoes 
are  raised  in  large  quantities,  the  returns  some- 
times exceeding  60,000  lbs.  per  acre,  but  the  sea- 
weed used  as  manure  gives  them  an  unpleasant 
flavour.  Parsneps  and  mangold-wurzel  are  largely 
cultivated.  Lucerne  is  highly  in  favour  with  the 
farmers,  as  it  will  grow  on  soils  unfit  for  other 
purposes:  four  crops  in  a  year  are  not  unusual, 
and  tlie  land  is  afterwards  fed  off.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  cultivable  land  is  occupied  by  apple 
trees,  and  the  exports  of  apples  and  cider  have 
been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years.  The 
annual  yield  of  apples  averages  20  hhds.  per  acre. 
The  pear-main  is  a  good  eating  apple,  but  the 
pride  of  the  island  is  the  chaumontelle  pear,  often 
a  pound  in  weight,  and  sold  occasionally  at  the 
rate  of  5/.  per  hundred.  The  colmar  pear  is  also 
well  esteemed,  and  peach-apricots,  melons,  and 
strawberries  are  abundant,  and  noted  for  size  and 
flavour.  Timber  trees  grow  in  the  hedge-rows, 
and  unite  with  the  fruit  trees  in  giving  to  the 
scenery  softness  and  richness  rarely  equalled.  *  In 
fact,'  says  Mr.  Inglis,  *  Jersey  appears  like  an 
extensive  pleasure-ground,  one  immense  park, 
thickly  studded  with  trees,  beautifully  undulating, 
and  dotted  with  cottages.'  (Channel  Islands,  i, 
p.  35.)  The  maniure  universally  used  in  dressing 
the  land  is  sea-weed  or  vraic,  the  gathering  of 
which  b  restricted  by  the  island  legislature  to  two 
seasons,  the  middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  July, 
times  of  great  interest  to  the  natives.  On  grass 
lands  the  vraic  is  used  in  its  natural  state,  but  for 
other  purposes  it  is  burnt.  Cattle  breeding  is  a 
favourite  and  highly  profitable  pursuit  here  and 
in  the  other  Channel  Islands,  and  the  treasure 
highest  in  a  Jerseyman's  estimation  is  his  cow. 

The  Jersey  cow,  usually  called  the  Aldemcy 
cow  in  England,  materially  differs  from  that  of 
Guernsey,  which  is  larger,  and  resembles  the 
short-homed  Devonshire  breed.  It  has  a  fine, 
curved,  tapering  horn,  slender  nose,  fine  skin,  and 
deer-like  form.  Its  purity  is  maintained  by 
breeding  in  and  in ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
breed  intact,  the  legislature  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  other  breeds  under  heavy  penalties. 
Milch  cows  produce  daily,  at  an  average,  10  quarts 
of  milk  and  1  lb.  of  butter  (8  quarts  of  the  former 
producing  1  lb.  of  the  latter),  the  yearly  produce 
of  a  cow  bein^  estimated  at  lOi.  The  price  of  a 
good  cow  vanes  from  10/.  to  15/.  The  butter  is 
chiefly  sent  for  sale  to  St  Helier's  market,  or  ex- 
ported to  England.  Sheep  are  little  reared.  The 
Jersey  horse  is  a  cross  or  the  Cossack,  procured 
through  the  residence  of  some  Russian  cavalrv 
on  the  island  in  1800 :  it  is  a  strong,  hard-work- 
ing animal,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breed.  The  oyster  fishery 
employs  many  of  the  natives,  but  lately  it  ha's 
been  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  French  fishermen  of  Granville.  Tlie  fishery 
is  most  active  from  Feb.  to  May.  The  conger-eel 
and  herring  fishery,  formerly  'highly  productive, 
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iias  been  dlmost  superseded  by  the  deep-sea  cod 
fishery,  which  employs  nearly*  80  vessels  of  8,000 
tons,  and  gives  employment*  during  the  summer 
to  1.3O0r  Jersey  men. 

The  trade  of  Jersey  has  increased  rapidly  during 
the  last  60  years,  and  its  commercial  relations, 
formerly  confined  to  England  and  France,  now 
extend  to  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  the  W. 
Indies,  and  S.  America.  The  trade  with  England 
Ls  subject  to  certain  regulations  intended  to  pre- 
vent contraband  traffic;  but  everj^  article  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Jersey  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  mother  country  on  payment  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  similar  commodities  grown, 
prcKluced,  or  manufactured  at  home.  The  island 
receives  from  England  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  hosiery,  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware 
and  glass,  soap  and  candles,  and  about  20,000  tons 
of  coals  yearly,  in  exchange  for  which  it  sends 
apples  and  cider,  cattle,  potatoes  and  potato-spirit, 
oysters,  and  granite.  The  imports  from  France 
consiiit  of  wine  and  brandv,  skins,  fruit,  and 
poultry,  for  which  coals,  bricks  and  potatoes  are 
sent  in  exchange.  The  island  is  supplied  with 
fir  and  oak  timber  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  with 
hemp,  linen  fabrics,  and  tallow  from  Russia,  with 
wheat  and  barley  from  Prussia  and  Denmark,  and 
with  cheese,  geneva,  and  tiles  from  Holland,  the 
exports  to  these  countries  chiefly  consisting  of 
coffee  and  sugar  from  Brazil,  with  which  this 
island  has  extensive  dealings.  ITie  imports  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily  average  vearlv  70,000 
galL  of  wine  and  100,000  gall,  of  brandy.  The 
Jersey  merchants  also  trade  with  Honduras  for 
mahogany,  sent  chiefly  to  England.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  island  is  almost  confined 
to  p-hip-building,  shoe-making,  and  hosiery.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
consequence  of  the  timber  imported  into  the  island 
being  exempted  from  all  duty.  Shoe-making  is 
pretty  extensively  carried  on,  and  about  13,000 
pairs  of  boots  ancl  slioes,  chiefly  of  French  leather, 
are  sent  annually  to  British  N.  America.  The 
ho&icrj'  business  has  greatly  declined,  owing  to 
the  use  of  machine-made  stockings;  and  the 
])erson8  now  emplo}'ed  in  it  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  demand  of  the  island.  The  communication 
with  England  is  kept  up  by  means  of  steamers  to 
and  from  Southampton  four  times  a  week,  and  by 
mail-packets  twice  a  week  to  and  from  Weymouth. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  from  Southampton, 
packets  leave  for  St.  Malo  and  Granville,  retum- 
mg  on  the  alternate  days.  Traders  are  constantly 
sailing  to  and  from  London,  Bristol,  and  other 
English  ports. 

The  vernacular  language  of  the  Island  is  French, 
which  is  used  in  the  churches  and  courts  of  law  : 
the  upper  ranks  speak  it  in  its  purity,  but  the 
lower  classes  speak  Jersey-French,  a  patois  com- 
pounded of  old  Norman-French  with  Gallicised 
English.  English,  however,  is  becoming  daily 
more  prevalent,  and  most  of  the  country  people 
understand  and  speak  it.  *  llie  Jerseymen,  espe- 
cially the  lower  orders,  are  characterised  by  blunt 
independence,  often  amounting  to  brusqueriej  ex- 
cessive love  of  gain,  and  unceasing  industrj'.  The 
minute  division  of  property  prevents  them  from 
acquiring  an  independence,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  ownership  of  land  protected  by  legal 
privileges,  gives  thefn  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
which  no  tenant  at  will  can  enjoy.  Their  parsi- 
mony, however,  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  them- 
selves, as  leading  them  to  begrudge  provender  to 
their  most  valuable  cows,  but  is  also  injurious  to 
others,  whom  they  overreach  in  bargaining.'  (In- 
glis,  Channel  Islands.)  Their  fare  is  simple  and 
inexpensive,    consisting  principally    of  aoupe-a- 


chouxj  a  compound  of  lard,  cabbage,  and  potatoes  { 
conger-eel  soup  and  pickled  pork  are  rarities  re- 
served for  festive  occasions.  The  chaumontel\e 
pear  is  conunonly  eaten  with  tea ;  dder  is  the 
general  substitute  for  beer.  The  higher  classes 
seldom  give  entertainments  or  exchange  civilities, 
and  are  much  divided  by  party  spirit.  The  old 
parties  of  Magot  and  Chariot  have  given  way  to 
the  liberal  Rose  and  the  exclusive  high  church 
and  state  lAxureL  Literature  is  foigutten  amid 
island  politics ;  and  even  the  press,  so  powerful  an 
engine  in  England,  has  scarcely  any  influence  in 
Jersey.  The  English  residents  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  have  little  intercourse;  they 
amount  to  atwut  4,000,  being  chiefly  half-pay 
officers  with  their  families,  attracted  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  living  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 

The  revenues  of  Jersey  have  greatly  increased 
of  late  years,  for,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years 
ending  with  1812,  they  only  amounted  to  4,600/.  a 
year,  whereas,  in  1862,  they  exceeded  8.000/., 
arising  from  licenses  to  tavern-keepers,  mai^et- 
tolls,  harbour-dues,  and  duties  on  wine  and  spirits. 
These  revenues,  after  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
have  been  paid,  are  applied  to  the  public  works 
and  general  improvement  of  the  island.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  militia  and  English  troops  (exceed- 
ing 20,000/.  yearly)  is  defrayed  by  the  British 
government,  and  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and 
his  officers  are  provided  for  from  tl^  great  tithes 
of  the  12  parishes.  French  and  Spanish  coins 
were  formerly  current  in  Jenrey;  but,  in  1832,  the 
French  government  called  in  its  old  silver  coins, 
since  which  time  English  sovereigns  and  silver 
have  been  commonly  circulated.  The  exchange 
varies  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  in  favour  of  England, 
so  that  an  English  shilling  passes  for  13//.,  and  a 
sovereign  for  1/.  la.  8d,  Jersey  currency.  "■ 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  long  enjoyed  peculiar 
privileges  granted  by  John  and  succeeding  mon- 
archs.  No  process  in  either  of  the  islands,  com- 
menced before  an  island  magistrate,  can  be  carried 
out  of  it,  and  no  person  convicted  of  felony  out  of 
the  said  islands  is  to  forfeit  his  inheritance  in 
them,  so  as  to  deprive  his  heirs  of  their  lawful  pos- 
sessions. Tliey  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  British  courts,  except  that  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  have  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  except 
those  voted  by  the  island  legislature. 

Jersey  is  governed  by  a  local  legislature,  and  a 
distmct  judicature  under  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  sovereign  in  council.  The  legislative  assem- 
bly, called  the  states,  consists,  ex  officio,  of  3G 
members,  viz.  12  jurats  elected  for  life  by  the 
rate- payers  of  the  island,  the  12  rectors  of  the  12 
pars,  into  which  Jersey  is  di\'ided,  and  the  12  con- 
stables of  pars,  chosen  triennially  by  the  parish- 
ioners. To  these  30  *  official'  members  of  the 
legislature,  14  deputies  were  added  in  1866,  with 
a  view  of  giving  the  constitution  a  more  popular 
character.  The  legislative  assembly  is  convened 
by  the  bailiff,  who  always  presides,  either  in  per- 
son or  by  deputy;  and  its  chief  business  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  public  service,  and  to  pass  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  island ;  which,  however, 
continue  in  force  only  three  years,  unless  ratified 
by  the  sovereign  in  council.  The  governor,  as  the 
king's  representative,  has  a  veto  on  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  state,  but  never  uses  it,  except  in 
cases  wliich  concern  *  the  special  interest  of  the 
crown.'  The  Jersey  court  of  judicature,  called  the 
*  roj'al  court,'  is  composed  of  the  bailiff,  who  here 
represents  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  same  12  jurats 
who  sit  in  the  states.  The  officers  are,  the  attor- 
ney-general, solicitor-general,  high-sheriff  or  vb- 
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eonnt  clerk,  or  ^ffier,  and  6  pleaders  appointed 
by  the  bailiff,  and  styled  avocaU  du  barreau.  This 
eourt  has  cognisance  of  all  pleas,  salts,  and  ac- 
tions, whether  real,  personal,  or  criminal,  arising 
within  Che  island,  except  cases  of  treason  and 
eoiniiig,  which  are  referred  to  the  sovereign  in 
councu.  A  code  of  laws,  compiled  in  1771  and 
sanctioned  by  the  kin^,  is  the  funilamenial  statute 
law ;  bat  it  is  extremely  defective,  and  is  continu- 
ally changed  by  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  The 
custom  of  gavelkind  obtains,  with  respect  to  the 
dLnpoeal  of  real  property;  the  eldest  son,  however, 
by  common  usage,  takes  half  the  estate,  and  the 
rest  is  equally  divided.  Personal  propertv  may 
be  devised,  but  when  left  intestate  is  divided 
among  the  children,  two- thirds  going  to  sons,  and 
one-third  to  daughters^  Debts  are  recoverable  by 
legal  process  in  the  royal  court.  Insolvents  may 
be  compelled  to  give  up  (renoncer)  their  property, 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  either  the  vicomte 
may  scc^uestrate  it,  to  pay  demands  entered  against 
it,  or  the  court  may  grant  the  debtor  a  respite  of 
a  year  and  a  day  for  payment  of  his  debt«.  Per- 
suDS  not  possessing  lands  or  houses  may  be  ar- 
reted for  debt ;  but  property  is  attached  before  the 
person,  and  landed  pruprieton  cannot  be  impri- 
soned till  afler  a  judgment.  Debts  contracted  in 
England  can  be  sued  for  in  Jersey,  if  nut  of  more 
than  6  years'  standing ;  debts  contracted  in  Jersey 
are  recoverable  within  10  years. 

The  military'  government  of  the  island  is  con- 
ducted by  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  fortresses,  and  the  command  of  both  the 
regular  trciops  and  the  mihtia.  The  chief  fortresses 
are  Fort  Kegcnt,  Elizabeth  Castle,  and  Mt.  Or- 
geail  Castle,  all  on  the  8.  coast.  The  island  is 
further  defended  by  a  chain  of  martello  towers,  re- 
doubts, and  batteries,  which  encircle  it  The 
militia,  in  which  all  male  natives,  from  the  age  of 
17  to  XiOf  arc  liable  to  serve,  comprises  6  regiments 
and  2,500  men,  exclusive  of  an  artillery  battalion 
of  600  men.  The  regular  troops  in  time  of  peace 
seldom  exceed  300  men,  but  7,000  men  were  quar- 
tered in  the  island  during  the  French  war.  8ince 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  church  of  England  has 
been  the  established  religion  of  Jersey,  which  is 
under  the  ecclesiastical  direction  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  Every  par.  has  a  church,  and  the 
service  ia  usually  performed  in  French,  except  at 
St.  Uelier's,  where  English  is  the  language  of  the 
congregation.  The  Indeiiendents.  Wesleyans, 
and  Baptists  have  chapels  in  which  service  is  con- 
ducted both  in  French  and  English,  and  there  are 
two  places  of  worship  for  Rom.  Catholics.  Two 
free  grammar-schools  were  established  in  Jersey  in 
the  15th  century,  but  the  endowments  are  small. 
In  1852,  a  superior  school,  called  *  Victoria  Col- 
lie,' was  opened  at  St.  Uelier's,  to  commemorate 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  island  in  1846. 

The  remains  of  Roman  fortifications  and  the  dis- 
covery of  coins  belonging  to  the  emperors,  prove 
Jersey  to  have  been  a  military  station,  and  under 
the  Franks  it  formed  a  part  of  the  region  called 
Neustria.  The  Normans  invaded  the  Channel 
Islands  in  the  9th  century;  and  when  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Conquest,  they  came  under  the  British 
dominion.  The  French  "have  repeatedly  tried  to 
gain  possession  of  these  islands,  which,  by  their 
'  proximity  to  the  coast  of  France,  seem  to  be  their 
natural  property;  but  they  have  uniformly  failed. 
The  last  attempt  was  made  in  1781  by  a  detach- 
ment of  700  soldiers,  under  the  Baron  dc  Rullc- 
eourt,  who  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison,  but 
were  tinally  com])eIled  to  escape  to  their  ve.sAels 
after  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  native  militia 
under  Major  Pieison,  in  the  streets  of  St,  llelier's. 
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JERSEY  (NEW),  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
in  the  XE.  part  of  the  Union,  between  lat.  88°  54' 
and  41°  20'  N.,  and  long.  74°  and  75°  20'  W. ; 
having  N.  and  NE.  New  York ;  W.  Pennsylvania ; 
SW.  and  S.  Delaware  Bay;  and  E.  the  Atlantic. 
Length,  N.  to  8.,  170  m.;  average  breadth  about 
40  m. :  area,  8,320  sq.  m. ;  p<)p.  672,035  in  1860. 
A  great  part  of  the  E.  shore  is  skirted  by  a  cbain 
of  low  islands,  similar  to  those  on  the  coasts  of 
the  more  southerly  maritime  states,  but  with  more 
numerous,  larger,  and  deeper  inlets  between  them. 
Great  Egg  Harbour,  Little  Egg  Harbour,  Bame- 
gat,  Tomsbay,  Shark  Inlet,  and  the  united  bays 
of  Neversink  and  Shrewsbury,  afford  shelter  to 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  S.  half  of 
the  state  is  low,  level,  sandy,  and  in  many  parts 
barren ;  but  N.  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbu^  river  and  Borden- 
towTi,  about  lat  ¥fi  10',  the  surface  is  overspread 
with  several  hill-ranges,  abounding  with  rich 
scenery;  and  the  coast  is  skirted  by  the  Neversink 
hills,  the  only  heights  of  any  consecjuence  in  the 
Union  near  the  ocean.  A  mountain  region,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  hilly  countr}',  occupies  the  N.  • 
part  of  the  state,  which  at  its  N.  extremity  com- 
prises a  portion  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  The 
Hudson  forms  the  NE.  boundary  for  about  35  m. 
The  river  next  in  importance  is  the  Delaware, 
which  divides  this  state  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
other  chief  rivers  are,  tlie  Raritan,  which  rises  in 
the  hilly  country,  within  5  m.  of  the  Delaware, 
and  falls  into  Amboy  Bay,  after  a  course  of  70  m., 
16  of  which  are  navigable;  and  the  Passaic  and 
Hackinsach,  which  fall  into  the  small  bay  of 
Newark. 

The  difference  of  the  climate  of  the  N.  .and  S. 
parts  of  the  state  is  very  striking.  The  plain 
country  (if  the  S.  is  warmer  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  lat.,  the  temperature  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  E.  Virginia,  and  admitting  of 
the  culture  of  cotton ;  while  the  winter  in  the  N. 
assimilates  in  severity  to  that  of  the  N.  states.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  state,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  there  is  some  good  land;  but  the 
surface  is  in  general  either  sandy  or  marshy,  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  unremitting  industry  of  its  in- 
habs.,  who  till  lately  have  been  principally  engaged 
in  agriculture,  that  New  Jersey  has  been  rendered 
so  productive  as  it  is.  Wheat,  rye,  barlev,  oats, 
maize,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated; 
and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  state  large  herds  of 
black  cattle  and  sheep  arc  reared.  Laige  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  of  superior  quality  are 
made.  The  only  wild  quadrupeds  now  met'with 
are  the  racoon  and  fox ;  the  fisheries  are  produc- 
tive, and  employ  manv  of  the  inhabitants.  Iron 
in  the  mountains,  and  bog  iron  ore  in  the  marshes, 
form  the  most  important  mineral  products;  but 
there  is  abundance  of  marble,  limestone,  peat,  clay, 
sand  of  tine  quality,  copi>er,  and  zinc.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  brought  to  market  are  cottle,  fruit, 
iron,  tiax-seed,  butter,  cheese,  citler,  and  hams. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  the  chief  outlets 
for  the  sur|)lu8  produce,  New  Jersey  being  very 
advan togeously  si tuated  between  those  cities.  The 
exports  elsewhere  are  tritling.  Manufactures  are 
already  extensive,  and  increasing ;  the  principal 
arc  tliose  of  iron. 

Paterson  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  U.  States,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
water-power  by  the  Passaic  Its  principal  products 
are  cotton,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  paper  and 
buttons.  Manufactories  of  glass,  leather,  shoes, 
carriages,  and  gunpowder  are  established  in  dif- 
ferent jjlaces. 

'1  he  mtenial  communications  are  generally  good ; 
the  Morris  Canal,  101  m.  in  length,  by  30  to  32  ft! 
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wide,  and  4  ft.  deep,  extends  across  the  state,  from 
Jersey  city,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Delaware  river. 
The  fielaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  42  m.  long,  from 
Bordentown  to  New  Brunswick,  is  7  ft,  deep,  and 
75  ft.  wide  at  its  surface,  and  therefore  adapted  to 
vessels  of  considerable  burden.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  and  Dismal  Swamp 
canals,  and  effects  a  continuous  water  communi- 
cation between  New  York  city  and  Albemarle 
Sound.  Another  canal,  4  m.  long,  connects  Salem 
Creek  with  the  Delaware  river.  Three  railroads 
were  completed  as  early  as  1837 ;  and  the  principal 
of  these,  from  Camden  to  Amboy,  a  distance  of 
61  m.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  was  finished  in 
1832.  At  present,  the  state  is  intersected,  in  all 
directions,  by  railways. 

*  New  Jersey  is  divided  into  14  counties :  Trenton, 
on  the  Delaware,  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment. It  owes  this  rank  to  its  central  position 
only,  since  it  has  not  above  half  the  pop.  or  wealth 
of  ]^ew  Brunswick  or  Newark.  Elizabeth,  Bur- 
Ihigton,  Somerville,  and  Paterson  are  the  remain- 
ing chief  towns. 

The  constitution  framed  in  1776  has  continued, 
with  little  variation,  to  the  present  day.  The 
governor  is  chosen,  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the 
people,  for  three  vears.  The  general  election  is 
held  on  the  first  "f  uesdav  in  November.  His  term 
commences  the  third  luesday  of  January.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  appointed  bv  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  His 
term  of  office  is  five  years.  The  treasurer  is  elected 
by  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot  for  one  year,  and 
until  his  successor  is  qualified ;  and  the  state  li- 
brarian is  appointed  for  three  years.  The  super- 
intendent of  schools  is  appointed  bv  the  trustees 
of  the  school  fund  for  two  years,  ^e  adjutant 
and  quartermaster  general  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Senators,  21  in  number  in  1864,  are 
elected  for  three  yeiurs,  one-  third  every  year.  Re- 
presentatives, 60  in  number  in  1864,  are  elected 
each  year.  The  pay  of  a  member  of  either  branch 
is  3  dollars  a  day  ior  the  first  forty  days,  1*50 
dollar  a  dav  afterwards.  The  presiding  officers  are 
paid  4  dollars  a  day  for  the  firBt  forty  days,  and 
2  dollars  a  day  afterwards.  The  legislature  meets 
annually  at  l^nton,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January.  The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  a  court  of  chancery  held  at  Trenton, 
circuit  courts,  and  courts  of  (nftr  and  termtner,  held 
in  most  of  the  oos.  four  times  a  year ;  and  inferior 
courts  of  common  pleas,  which,  with  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  are  held  in  the  dif- 
ferent cos.  by  judges  chosen  by  the  legislature, 
and  receiving  no  salary.  The  college  of  New 
Jersey,  established  at  Elizabeth  Town,  in  1746, 
has  been  removed  to  Princeton,  where  it  occupies 
a  spacious  edifice.  It  has  a  museum  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  2  libraries,  with  11,000  vols. 
A  great  part  of  the  pop.  are  QusJcers. 

The  earliest  settlement  of  New  Jersey  was  made 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1612.  Many  Swedes  and  Danes 
afterwards  settled  in  it,  but  the  Dutch  continued 
to  possess  it  until  finally  expelled  by  the  English, 
in  1664.  In  1682,  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Penn  and  his  associates.  It  took  an  active  part 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  suffered  proportion- 
ally.   New  Jersey  sends  6  mems.  to  congress. 

Jerusalem  (Heb.  Kaduahah,  Gr.  K««i;Tts 

by  Herodotus,  and  'l«po<roAv^a  by  Strabo  and  later 
writers  ;  mod.  Arab.  Kl-Koddea),  a  famous  city  of 
Palestine,  interesting  from  its  high  antiquity,  but 
far  more  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  eventful  life  of  the 
great  Founder  of  Christianity;  128  m.  SSW.  Da- 
mascus, 33  m.  E.  Jaffa,  and  76  m.  S.  by  E.  Acra; 
lat.  310  46'  84"  N.,  long.  36°  31'  34"  E.    Pop.  es- 


timated at  12,000,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are 
Mohammedans.  The  city  stands  on  a  hill,  between 
two  small  valleys,  in  one  of  which,  on  the  W.,  the 
brook  Gihon  runs  with  a  SE  course,  to  join  the 
brook  Kedron,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  «fehoeha- 
phat,  E.  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  view  of  the  city 
from  the  W.  is  thus  described  by  Robinson : — *■  As 
we  approach  Jerusalem,  the  road  becomes  more 
and  more  rugged,  and  all  appearance  of  vegetation 
ceases ;  the  rocks  are  scantily  covered  with  soil, 
the  verdure  is  burnt  up,  and  diere  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  animal  life.  A  line  of  embattled  walls, 
above  which  rose  a  few  cupolas  and  minarets,  sud- 
denly presented  itself  to  my  view.  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  its  general  appearance ;  but  this  feeling 
originated  not  so  much  from  the  at^Mct  of  the  town 
as  from  the  singularity  of  its  position,  suiToandc<l 
by  mountains,  without  any  cultivated  land  to  be 
seen,  and  not  on  any  high  road.'  (Pal.  and  Syr. 
i.  p.  86.)  The  opposite  view,  however,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  is  much  more  attractive,  for  it 
commands  the  whole  of  the  city  and  nearly  every 
particular  building,  including  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Armenian  convent,  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  round-topped 
houses,  and  the  barren  vacancies  within  its  circ. 
The  modem  city,  built  about  300  years  ago,  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  walls,  barely  2^  m.  in  circ, 
fianked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The 
four  principal  gates  are  those  of  Damascus  and 
Jaffa  on  the  W.,  that  of  Zion  on  the  S.,  and  St. 
Stephen's  on  the  E.  The  interior  is  divided  by  2 
valleys,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles 
into  4  hills,  on  which  histor>',  sacred  and  profane, 
has  stamped  the  imperishable  names  of  Zion,  Aero, 
Bezetha,  and  Moriah.  Zion  is  now  the  Armenian 
and  Jewish  quarter ;  Acra  is  better  known  as  the 
lower  city  and  Christian  quarter;  while  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  with  its  sacred  inclosure  (called  by  the 
Turks  d  Haram  Schereef)^  occupies  the  hill  of 
Moriah.  The  streets  are  narrow,  hke  those  of  all 
SjTPian  towns;  the  houses,  except  those  belonging 
to  the  Turks,  shabby,  and  the  shops  poorly  sup- 
plied. The  public  buildings  are  not  numerous, 
and  excepting  those  consecrated  to  religious  wor- 
ship, there  are  none  worthy  of  notice.  The  baths 
also  and  bazaars  are  mostly  inferior  to  similar  es- 
tablishments in  other  parts  of  the  £. 

The  boundaries  of  the  old  city,  said  by  Pliny 
to  be  *  Itmge  clarisnma  vrbium  Orientis  non  Judaie 
modo '  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  §  15),  are  so  imperfectly 
marked,  that  no  fact  can  be  deduced  respecting 
them  from  the  elaborate  researches  of  D'Anville, 
Clarke,  Niebuhr,  and  others,  save  only  that  tliey 
varied  at  different  periods ;  and  that,  when  most 
extensive,  at  the  eara  of  its  destruction,  its  treble 
row  of  walls  embraced  a  circuit  of  33  stadia,  in- 
cluding Mount  Moriah,  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  and 
Bezetha.  (ReUndi  Palestma,  p.  835.)  But  the 
walls  having  been  wholly  destroyed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  their  exact  situation.  Josephns 
most  distinctly  says  that  the  Romans  left  only 
the  W.  wall  standing,  with  the  towers  Phase! us, 
HippicuB,  and  Mariarone,  and  that  the  remainder 
was  rased  to  the  ground.    Toi'  5'  aWw  inavra  r^f 

iroXcwf  ircpi^oAov  ovrm  i^utfLakuray  oi  Karao-caaTorrcf, 
«0C  iiriBi  irwiror*  otmjtf^cai  wurriv  ojr  in  irapa<rx(ii'  toi? 
wpwrtKBovvi.  (Jud.  Bel.,  lib.  vii.  c  1.)  This  assur- 
ance of  an  eye-witness,  and  the  knowledge  that 
two  subsequent  and  very  destructive  sieges  left 
scarcely  any  remains  even  of  a  more  recent  city, 
suffice  to  show  how  little  credit  is  due  to  any  of 
these  antiquarian  speculations,  however  ingenious. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  many  spots 
within  the  modem  city  which  blind  superstition 
or  minute  criticism  has  fixed  on  as  the  scenes  of 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patri- 
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archR,  and  the  suiTcrings  of  Christ;  but  some 
places  are  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  which  all 
traveUers  visit  with  interest,  and  which  command 
universal  respect.  There  can,  for  example,  be  no 
question,  that  the  mount  (Moriah)  on  which  the 
mosque. of  Omar  now  stands  was  once  crowned 
-with  the  UouM  of  the  Lord  built  by  Solomon,  at 
a  cost  and  with  a  magnificence  of  which  we  can 
ftinn  no  adequate  idea  (1  Kings,  caps.  vL  and 
vii.).  This  great  glory  of  Judea,  after  standing 
for  above  400  yesas,  was  first  rifled,  and  soon  after 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon. 
A  second  temple,  built  on  the  site  of  the  first,  by 
the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  was  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  by 
Herod  the  Great,  as  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of 
SM>lomon.  Tacitus  calls  it,  *  immenaiB  opidentuB  tern- 
plum  ;'  and  he  truly  adds, '  nulla  intus  De&m  effigicy 
Tacuam  aedem,  et  tnania  arcana.^  (Hist.,  lib.  v.  §  8, 
9.)  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Titus  for  its 
preservation,  this  structure,  the  palladium  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  was  totally  destroyed  during  the 
sirj^  of  J  erusalem,  a.d.  70.  The  mosque  of  Omar, 
which  oonxpies  this  sacred  site,  stands  on  an  ele- 
-vated  four-sided  plateau,  about  1,500  ft.  long,  and 
1,000  ft.  broad,  supported  on  aU  sides  by  massive 
walls,  built  up  from  the  lower  ground.  The  lowest 
portion  of  these  walls  is  supp<»ed  to  belong  to  the 
ancient  temple,  and  to  be  referable  to  the  time  of 
Herod  at  least,  if  not  of  Kehemiah  and  Solomon. 
The  mosque  el  Sakhara,  the  erection  of  which  was 
bqi:un  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  637,  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal shape,  surmounted  by  a  lead-covered  dome, 
above  which  is  a  glittering  crescent.  It  has  four 
entrances,  one  of  which,  towards  the  N.,  is  adorned 
by  a  fine  portico,  supported  by  eight  Corinthian 
pillars  of  marble.  Its  forty-eight  windows  are  of 
sLiined  glass,  and  the  walls  are  faced  below  with 
blue  and  white  marble,  and  above  with  glazed 
liles  of  various  colours,  forming  a  beautiful  mosaic 
nf  texts  from  the  Koran.  It  is  altogether  a  fine 
specimen  of  light  and  elegant  Oriental  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  building  contrasts  singularly  with 
the  severity  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
interior  is  not  allowed  to  be  entered  except  by  the 
followers  of  the  prophet ;  and  but  few  Christians 
have  been  admitted  within  its  walls.  The  arrange- 
ments are  so  managed  as  to  keep  up  the  external 
octagonal  shape.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  white 
and  without  ornament,  and  the  floor  is  of  grey 
marble.  A  little  within  the  W.  door  is  a  flat 
polished  slab  of  green  marble,  forming  part  of  the 
floor,  and  regarded  with  peculiar  respect  b^  the 
Mohammedans;  a  little  bevond  is  a  senes  of 
twenty-four  blue  marble  pillars  supporting  the 
nK>f,  and  inside  these  are  four  large  square 
columns,  forming  the  support  of  the  dome,  which 
xi«cs  about  100  ft.  above  the  floor.  The  central 
part  is  nuled  round,  a  single  door  admitting  the 
devotee  to  the  sacred  stone,  called  the  Hadjr  el 
Sakhara,  on  which  is  shown  the  print  of  Maho- 
met's foot  when  he  was  translated  to  heaven. 
The  whole  interior  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  blending  of 
ci>loura  in  the  pillars  that  run  round  the  mosque. 
Within  the  same  enclosure,  near  its  S.  wall,  is 
another  mosque,  of  square  shape,  called  £l-Aksa. 
The  cupola  is  spherical,  and  ornamented  with  ara- 
Itesque  paintings  and  gildings  of  great  beauty. 
Between  the  mosques  is  a  handsome  marble  foun- 
tain for  ablutions.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city,  in  the  Latin  quarter,  called  Harat  d  Ntu- 
aam,  is  the  churoh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  build- 
ing in  the  Byzantine  style,  erected  by  Helena, 
neither  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  centre 
of  a  court  or  enclosure,  filled  at  pil^pim-time  with 
pcdlera  of  every  description,  especially  venders  of 


relics  and  rosaries.  The  building  resembles  Rom 
Catholic  churches  In  general,  but  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior, notwithstanding  its  valuable  marbles,  to 
many  of  the  sacred  edifices  in  Rome. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance,  which  is 
guarded  by  Moslem  soldiers,  is  a  slightly  elevated 
marble  slab,  called  the  'stone  of  unction,'  on 
which,  according  to  the  monks,  our  Lord's  body 
was  hud,  to  be  anointed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea ; 
and  near  it  are  17  steps,  conducting  to  the  sup- 
posed Mount  Calvary,  now  a  handsomo  dome- 
covered  apartment  several  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  church,  floored  and  lined  with  the  richest 
Italian  marbles ;  in  the  crypt  beneath  is  a  cir- 
cular silver  plate  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  arm  is  said  to  reach  the  iden- 
tical hole  in  which  the  cross  was  fixed.  The 
great  object  of  interest-,  however,  is  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself,  an  oblong  structure  15  ft.  long 
by  10  ft.  in  breadth,  roofed  in  with  a  handsome 
ceiling  corresponding  to  the  richness  of  the  silver, 
gold,  and  marble  decorating  its  interior.  It  stands 
directly  under  the  great  dome  of  the  church,  and 
is  divided  into  two  chambexs,  the  first  contauiing 
the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  afirighted  women,  *  Why  seek  ye  the 
living  among  the  dead?  he  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen,'  and  the  other  being  the  sepulchre  to  which 
he  pointed,  saying,  ^  Behold  the  place  where  they 
laid  him.'  The  mner  compartment,  lined  with 
verd  antique,  is  only  large  enough  to  allow  four 
persons  to  stand  by  the  side  of  a  plain  white 
marble  sarcophagus  of  the  ordinary  dimensions, 
over  which  hang  7  large  and  44  smaller  lamps, 
always  kept  burning.  Around  the  huge  circular 
hall,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
on  pillars,  and  roofed  by  a  vast  dome,  are  orato- 
ries for  the  Syrians,  Copts,  Maronites,  and  other 
sects  who  have  not,  like  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  chapels  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  Greek  chapel  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
hall  is  parted  off  by  a  curtain,  and  is  incompara- 
bly the  most  elegant  and  highly  decorated ;  the 
Latin  chapel  closely  resembles  those  seen  in 
Italy,  and  has  a  gallery  with  a  fine  organ  :  that 
belonging  to  the  Armenians  is  in  the  gallery. 
Various  parts  of  the  church  are  pointed  out  by 
monks  and  pilgrims  as  the  scenes  of  certain  events 
connected  with  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  is  superstition  carried,  that  a 
stone  is  exhibited  and  gravely  declared  to  be  that 
on  which  our  Saviour  was  placed  when  put  in  the 
stocks.  The  faith,  indeed,  of  intelligent  men  is 
most  severely  tested  during  a  visit  to  this  church. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  stands  on  the  hill 
of  Calvary,  and  it  probably  includes  the  site  of  the 
crucifixion ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  ground 
for  the  assumption,  that  the  tomb  and  site  of  the 
cross  were  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  be  enclosed 
by  the  same  building.  In  an  antechamber  near 
the  entry  are  several  relics,  the  most  authentic 
probably  of  which  are  the  sword  and  spurs  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

The  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  his  brother  Baldwin 
were  destroyed  during  a  fire  which  took  place  in 
1808,  and  have  not  been  restored,  owing  to  the 
ill-will  felt  by  the  Greek  Christians  towards  the 
Romish  church,  to  which  these  monarchs  be- 
longed. Westward  of  the  church  just  described 
in  the  Hardt-el-Nasaarf  or  Christians'  Street,  is 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  St  Salvador,  caUed  by 
way  of  distinction  Jl  Convento  della  Terra  Santa, 
a  large  stone  building,  ha>4ng  several  courts  and 
gardens  enclosed  within  a  strong  wall.  The  funds 
are  supplied  by  contributions  sent  from  Rome  and 
other  Catholic  countries,  and  the  inmates  com- 
prise firom  60  to  80  monks,  chiefly  Italian  and 
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Spanish,  by  whom  European  strangere  visiting 
the  Holy  City  are  hospitably  entertained.  The 
church  attaclied  to  the  convent  is  gaudily  fur- 
nished with  candlesticks  and  images^  and  has  a 
good  organ.  E.  of  the  above  stands  the  Greek 
monaster}',  a  well  supported  establishment  with 
a  small  subterranean  church.  The  city  castle, 
close  to  the  gate  of  Jaffa,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turru  Psephina  of 
old  Jerusalem;  it  comprises  a  few  towers  con- 
nected by  curtains,  and  has  a  few  old  guns 
mounted  on  broken  carriages.  Close  by  it,  on  the 
ascent  to  the  hill  of  Zion,  is  the  Armenian  con- 
vent, in  the  best-looking  district  of  the  city,  com- 
prising within  its  precincts  rooms  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate a  tliousand  pilgrims,  and  a  laige 
garden :  the  conventual  church  is  spacious,  aiid 
most  elaborately  ornamented ;  the  floor  is  paved 
in  the  most  delicate  mosaic.  E.  of  the  convent  is 
a  small  Armenian  chapel,  marking  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Annas,  the  high-priest ;  and  just  outride 
the  gate  of  Zion  is  another  chapel,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas :  these 
positions  seem  to  be  far  from  improbable,  (Com- 
pare Joseph.  Antiq.,  lib.  xviii.  c  3,  with  St.  John 
xviii.  24.) 

Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings 
on  Mount  Zion,  where  David  built  a  palace,  his 
own  residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  whence 
it  was  emphatically  called  the  *  Citv  of  David.' 
Its  limits  are,  however,  well  defined  by  the  aque- 
duct which  conveyed  water  from  Jenisalem  to 
Bethlehem.  The  hill-side  is  now  used  as  a 
Christian  burial-ground.  N.  of  the  city,  in  the 
district  called  Acra,  are  the  ruins  of  Herod's 
palace,  and  about  800  yards  to  the  SE.,  near  the 
reputed  pool  of  Kethesda,  is  the  residence  of  the 
rnvtzellim^  or  Turkish  governor,  supposed,  though 
with  little  show  of  reason,  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  prwtorium  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  is  a  large 
straggling  building,  having  a  flat  roof,  which 
commands  a  comj)lete  view  of  the  mosque  of 
Omar:  it  stands  m  the  principal  street  of  the 
modem  city,  called  by  the  Turks  Har&t-el-Aflam, 
and  by  the  Christians  Via  Dolorosa,  the  monks 
having  fixed  on  it  as  the  line  of  route  along 
which  our  Saviour  was  led  from  the  hall  of  iudg- 
ment  to  Calvary.  The  Jewish  quarter  (Ilarat- 
el-  Vahoud)  occupies  the  hollow  between  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Moriah :  it  contains  seven  mean  and 
small  Bjmagogues ;  and  the  numerous  private 
dwellings,  how  comfortable  soever  inside,  have 
uniformly  mean  and  ill-built  exteriors,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  fear  of  exciting  among  the  Moham- 
medans any  suspicion  of  the  wealth  of  the  des- 
pised nation.  The  poorer  Jews  are  supported  by 
charitable  contributions  obtained  from  their  fel- 
low-countrymen in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Spain.  The  Turks  reside  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  city  all  round  the  great  enclosure  of  Mount 
Moriah. 

The  suburbs  of  Jerusalem  abotind  with  in- 
teresting remains  of  less  questionable  antiquity 
and  authenticity  than  most  of  those  within  the 
modem  walls.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Jaffa  is  the 
pool  of  Gihon,  near  which,  in  a  village  of  the 
same  name, '  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet,  anointed  Solomon  king  over  Israel' 
(1  Kings  i.  84),  and,  at  a  later  period,  Hezekiah 
*  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David.'  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  80.)  S.  of 
Mount  Zion  is  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  m  which 
are  numerous  tombs  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
and  a  building,  once  used  by  the  Armenians  as  a 
chamel-house. 

The  E.  boundary  of  Jerusalem  w  formed  by  the 


valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Proceeding  up  this  valley,  the 
traveller  soon  arrives  at 

*  Siloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.' 
The  source  of  these  celebrated  waters,  which  now, 
at  least,  are  brackish  and  sulphureous,  lies  close 
under  the  waUs  of  Harai-el-Schereef  on  Mount 
Moriah ;  but  the  pool  is  rather  more  than  \  m. 
below  it.  The  stream  issues  bv  an  undei^^und 
passage  from  a  rock,  and  falls  into  a  small  basin 
of  no  great  depth.  It  was  once  covered  with  a 
chapel,  erected  to  commemorate  the  miracuhms 
cure  of  the  man  bom  blind.  The  descent  to  the 
lower  p<M)l,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  daily  ebb- 
ing and  flowing,  is  by  a  flight  of  30  steps,  whence 
it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  '  fountain  of  stairs.* 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  brook  Redron,  now  a  mere 
rivulet,  mnning  in  a  valley  so  closely  pent  up  aa 
to  deser\-e  the  name  of  a  mountain-goige,  espe- 
cially at  its  N.  extremity,  are  four  sepulchres 
constructed,  unlike  most  in  Judea,  above  ground, 
and  designated  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs :  one 
of  them  is  alleged  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Zac- 
charias,  the  son  of  Barachias.  (Malt,  xxiii.  29. 
35.)  S.  of  these  tombs,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  is  the  favourite  burial- 
ground  of  the  Jews,  among  all  of  whom  the 
dearest  wish  is,  that  they  may  lay  their  bones 
near  those  of  their  long-buried  ancestors,  and  be 
readv  for  the  summons  of  Jehovah,  when  He 
shall  *come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehostiaphat;  for 
there  will  I  sit  to  iudge  all  the  heathen  rotud 
about'     (Joel  iiL  12.) 

Further  NE.  are  the  gardens  of  (vethsemane^ 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  still  in  a  sort  of  mined 
cultivation',  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  hillock 
covered  ynX\\  stunted  herba^,  and  with  patches 
here  and  there  of  the  trees  with  which  it  was  once 
abundantly  clothed.  Here  everj-  spot  has  its 
grotto  and  legend,  and  on  the  hill  the  precii<e 
place  is  pointed  out  whence  the  Saviour  ascended 
into  heaven.  The  Enipress  Helena  built  on  it  a 
monastery,  which  the  Turks  have  converted  into 
a  mosque*;  somewhat  to  the  N.  is  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
Christians.  N.  of  the  bridge,  over  the  brot>k 
Kedron,  and  about  250  yds.  from  St,  Stephen's 
Gate,  w  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Vii^gin  Mary, 
comprising,  besides  several  cenotaphs,  a  subter- 
ranean chapel,  in  which  lamps  are  kept  con* 
stantly  burning,  and  services  daily  celebrated 
accortiing  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  Pass- 
ing thence  up  the  bank  of  the  Kedron,  and  cross- 
ing the  hill  Bezetha,  the  stranger  is  conducted 
to  the  excavations  called  'the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings.'  The  road  down  to  them  is  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  a  stone  doorway  leads  to  a  kind  of  ante- 
chamber, now  at  least  open  at  the  top,  and 
measuring  60  ft.  in  length  bv  40  ft.  in  breadth. 
It  is  ornamented  by  a  beauti/ully  carved  cornice, 
and  in  the  SVV.  comer  a  door,  formed  of  a  single 
stone  slab,  admirably  adapted  to  its  framework, 
and  easily  working  on  its  hinges,  leads  into  a 
series  of  chambers,  nmnd  which  are  niches  in  the 
rock  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  It  is  very 
probable  that  these  are  the  *  royal  caves '  described 
by  Josephus,  as  situated  close  to  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  ancient  city  (see  Bell.  Jud.,  lib.  v.  c.  4) ; 
but  whether  they  contained  the  bones  of  the  sons 
of  David  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  33),  or  those  of  Helena, 
queen  of  Adiabene  (as  Drs.  Clarke  and  Pococke 
have  supposed),  is  a  matter  as  to  which  no  certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Jerusalem,  considered  as  a  modem  town,  is  of 
very  slight  importance.  Superstition  and  fanati- 
cism constitute  tlie  principal  bond  by  which  the 
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pop.,  Chri.«tian,  Jew,  and  Moslem,  are  held  to- 
gether. The  Jew  despises  the  Christian,  and  the 
follower  of  the  Prophet  looks  down  with  contempt 
ooiioth;  but  pilgnras  of  each  of  the  three  creeds 
resort  thither  in  such  numbers  as  to  increase  the 
pop.  at  certain  times  nearly  a  half;  and  heavy 
taxes  are  levied  on  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  pacha. 
The  convents  are  supported  by  wealth  sent  from 
foreign  countries,  and  a  great  influx  of  property 
takes  place  from  the  thousands  of  annual  visitors, 
rich  and  poor,  so  that  Jenisalem  draws  laigely  on 
Jaffa,  Damascus,  Nablous,  and  other  places.  But 
it  has  no  industry  whatever — nothing  to  give  it 
commercial  importance,— unless,  indeed,  a  trade. 
now  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  the  monks  of  the 
Terra  Santa  (invent,  in  shells,  beads,  and  relics, 
whole  cargoes  of  which  are  shipped  from  Jaffa  for 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  rhe  shells  are  of 
mother-of-pearl  sculptured,  and  the  beads  are 
manufactured  either  from  date-stones  or  a  hard 
kind  of  wood  called  Mecca  fruit.  Rosaries  and 
amulets  are  also  made  of  the  black  fetid  limestone, 
and  are  highly  valued  in  the  East  as  charms 
against  the  plague.  I'he  retail  trade  of  Jerusalem 
is  quite  insignificant.  The  bazaar,  or  street  of 
shops,  is  arched  over,  dark,  and  gloomy,  the  shops 
are  paltry,  and  the  merchandise  exposed  for  sale 
of  an  inferior  description.  This,  however,  is  the 
only  part  of  Jerusalem  where  any  signs  of  life 
are'shown.  In  the  other  quarters  of  the  town  the 
visitor  may  walk  about  a  whole  day  without 
meeting  with  a  human  creature.  Well,  then,  may 
the  Jews,  who  still  indulge  the  hope  of  restoring 
their  metropolis  to  its  pristine  greatness,  lament, 
with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  *  From  the  daughter 
of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed.  Jerusalem 
hath  grievously  sinned ;  therefore,  she  is  removed. 
The  adversary  hath  spread  out  his  hand,  and  the 
heathen  hath  entered  into  her  sanctuary.  All 
her  people  sigh  and  seek  bread :  see,  0  Lord,  and 
consider,  for  I  am  become  vile.'     (Lam.  i.  6-1 1.) 

Nothing  can  be  well  conceived  so  vile,  so  de- 
grading, as  the  mummeries  enacted  in  the  Holy 
tStr,  especially  during  the  Easter  festival.  The 
monks,  who  are  servants  of  Mammon  rather  than 
of  Christ,  act  on  these  occasions  as  showmen  and 
masters  of  the  ceremonies;  and  even  the  pilgrims, 
who  crowd  to  the  Sepulchre  in  such  numbers  as  to 
make  order  impossible,  too  frequently  exhibit  the 
greatest  levity  and  unconcern.  *  What  a  scene  was 
before  me,'  exclaims  a  traveller  *  the  whole  church 
was  absolutely  crammed  with  pilgrims,  men  and 
women  hallooing,  shouting,  singing,  and  violently 
stmgcling  to  be  near  the  Sepulchre.  One  man  in 
the  contention  had  his  right  ear  literally  torn  off.' 
A  number  of  years  ago,  during  the  representation  of 
the  blasphemous  pantomime,  entitled  '  the  Holy 
Fire '  (intended  to  represent  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit),  the  pressure  was  so  intense,  6,000  persons 
being  a<»embled  on  the  ground-floor,  that  great 
numbers  fainted,  a  general  confusion  ensued,  and 
upwards  of  300  were  either  suffocated  or  crushed 
to  death.  In  fact,  the  whole  scene  is  revolting  to 
every  rational  and  really  devout  Christian.  Such, 
however,  is  the  strength  of  superstition,  that  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is  still  regarded,  in  many 
parte,  as  an  act  of  the  highest  merit,  and  as  bring- 
ing with  it  the  assurance  of  eternal  felicity. 

The  local  government  of  Jerusalem  is  conducted 
bv  the  mMtzeilim,  or  military  governor;  the  m«/a- 
khadij  or  chief  of  the  police ;  the  mufti,  or  chief 
judge ;  the  capo-verde,  or  superintendent  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar;  and  the  tubadtl,  or  town-major; 
all  of  whosif  except  the  mufti,  hold  their  appoint- 
ment under  the  pacha  of  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melchizedek 


was  king  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  anno  1913 
B.C.,  according  to  Abp.  Usher.  When  the  Ii*- 
raelites  entered  the  Holy  Land  600  years  after- 
wards, it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites, 
descendants  of  Canaan.  Joshua,  soon  after  his 
entrance  into  Canaan, '  fought  against  Jerusalem, 
and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire.'  (Judges  i.  8.) 
But  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  was  held  by  the 
Jebusites  till  they  were  dislo<lged  by  David,*  who 
made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  dwelling  in  *  the  strong-hold  of  Zion.' 
(2  Sara.  V.  7.)  He  enlarged  the  city  and  built  a 
beautiful  palace:  it  was  further  ernbellLshed  by 
his  son  Solomon,  who  in  the  years  1012-1004  b.  c. 
erected  the  temple  already  referred  to.  Palestiuo 
was  afterwards  successively  invaded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  the  last*  of 
whom,  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.  c.  588),  took 
and  d&stroycd  the  city,  burnt  the  temple,  and  car- 
ried the  people  captive  to  Babylon.  After  a 
bondage  of  nearly  70  years  the  Jews  were  restored 
to  their  city,  by  Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  about 
anno  515  b.  c.  they  rebuilt  the  temple,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Zerubbaal  and  Nehemiah. 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said,  by  Josephus,  to  have 
visited  Jerusalem  in  peace,  and  to  have  respected 
the  religion  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  best  critics  re- 
ject this  statement  as  inconsistent  with  the  ascer- 
tained events  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  un- 
worthy of  credit.  (Ancient  Universal  Historv, 
viii.  536,  8vo.;  Milford's  Greece,  vli.  533.)  Pto- 
lemy Soter,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  seized 
upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  sacked  the  Holy  City, 
and  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
to  Alexanidria.  Later  monarchs  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  who  attempted  to  introduce  the  pagan 
worship,  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  Macca- 
bees, and  the  liberty  of  Judaea  was  at  length 
restored,  anno  165  n.  c.  The  all-absorbing  pov/er 
of  Rome  finally  put  a  period  to  Jewish  indepen- 
dence, the  whole  of  Syria  being  reduced  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  made  a  proconsular  province.  This  groat 
general,  who  took  Jerusalem  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance, entered  the  temple,  and  explored  its  inmost 
recesses ;  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that 
he  touched  none  of  the  precious  rolics,  or  of  the 
vast  wealth  accumulated  in  the  sanctuary.  *  Victor 
ex  il/o  fano  nihil  attigit,*  (Cicero  pro  L.  Flacco, 
§28.) 

Jerusalem,  however,  was  merely  tributary,  and 
had  not  lost  its  nominal  sovereignty  (in  other  and 
prophetic  words,  the  sceptre  had  not  departed  from 
Judahy  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet  until 
Shiloh  had  come^  Gen.  xlix.  10.)  till  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  a 
procurator,  llhe  repeated  rebellions  of  the  Jews 
at  length  roused  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans ; 
and,  A.  D.  70,  the  city  was  taken  by  Titus,  after 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  destructive  sieges 
of  which  history  has  preserved  any  account.  The 
Jews,  though  rent  by  intestine  factions,  defended 
themselves  with  invincible  obstinacy ;  they  con- 
temptuously rejected  every  proposal  for  a  surren- 
der, and  braved  alike  the  attacks  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  still  more  dreadful  attacks  of  famine. 
But  their  resistance  was  unavailing,  except  for 
their  own  desti^ction ;  and  the  cit^',  being  taken, 
was  completely  destroyed,  along  with  the  temple 
— three  towers  only  being  left  as  memorials  of  its 
existence  and  destruction.  According  to  Josephus, 
no  fewer  than  1,100.000  persons  feU  in  the  siege, 
exclusive  of  above  100,000  taken  prisoners.  But 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  alleged  in  defence 
of  this  statement  by  Brotier  (Notae  ad  lib.  v.  §  18. 
Hist.  Tacitl)  and  others,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  it  is  grossly  exaggerated.    Tbo 
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statement  of  Tacitus  would  seem  to  be  infinitely 
more  probable,  though  even  it  is,  perhaps,  beyond 
the  mark.  *  Pervicacissimus  quisque  illuc  perfu- 
gerat ;  eoque  seditiosiUs  agebant.  Tres  duces,  to- 
tidem  exercitus:  ....  pnelia,  dolus,  iucendia  inter 
ipsos,  et  magna  vis  fhimenti  ambusta. ....  Mutti- 
tudinem  obtesaorum,  omnis  cetatiSf  virile  ac  muliebre 
secuSf  SEXCEKTA  MILLIA  fvisse  occeptmut,  Anna 
cunctis  qui  ferre  possent;  et  plures  qu&m  pro 
numero  audebant.  Obstinatio  viris  feminiscjue 
par;  ac  si  transferre  sedes  cofferentur,  major  vitae 
metus  quhm  mortis.'  (Hist.,  Jib.  v.  c  12  and  13.) 
It  should  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
errors  of  Josephus,  like  those  of  Herodotus,  Dio- 
doms,  Arrian,  and  others,  in  mere  numbers,  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  less  to  the  author's  inac- 
curacy than  to  the  old-fiishioned  writing  in  MSS., 
in  which  the  numeration  is  effected  by  single 
letters,  and  mistakes,  though  easily  occurring,  are 
detected  with  extreme  difficulty.  In  general  points 
of  history  and  topography,  Josephus's  works 
should  be  considered  Uie  vademecum  of  the  tra^ 
veller  in  Palestine. 

Adrian  rased  the  city  to  the  ground,  ploughed 
up  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  and  built  on  its  site 
the  Roman  town  of  ^lia  Capitolina.  The  condi- 
tion of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  is  well  described 
by  Milman:^- 

*  Her  taie  of  splendour  now  is  told  and  done ; 
Her  wine-cup  of  festivity  is  spilt. 
And  all  Is  o'er,  her  grandeur  and  her  guilt. 
Her  gold  is  dim,  and  mute  her  music's  voice ; 
The  Heathen  o'er  her  perish'd  pomp  rejoice  : 
Her  streets  are  rased,  her  maidens  Bold  for  Blaves, 
Her  gates  thrown  down,  her  elders  in  their  graves : 
Her  feasts  are  holden  'mid  the  Gentiles'  scorn. 
By  stealth  her  prienthood's  holy  garments  worn : 
Oh  I  long  foretold,  though  long  aooomplish'd  fata 
Her  house  is  left  unto  her  desolate.' 

Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

When  Christianity,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Jerusalem,  in  name  at  least,  was  restored  by 
the  zealous  Hdena.  The  idol  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, and  several  churches  and  other  buildings 
were  erected  on  sites  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  events  of  Christ's  history;  in  short,  no 
efforts  and  expense  were  spared  in  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  Holy  City  td  its  rank  as  the  metropolis 
of  Clurist«ndom.  The  period  of  prosperity  thus 
commenced  terminated  m  636,  by  the  conquest  of 
Omar,  who  made  the  city  tributary,  heavily  taxed 
the  pilgrims,  and  desecrated  the  site  of  the 
temple,  by  erecting  on  it  a  mosque  in  honour  of 
Mahomet« 

After  being  more  than  400  years  subject  to  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  proved  still  more  oppresHive  mas- 
ters than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  resent- 
ment and  sympathy  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Ciiristendotn  were  now  awakened  by  Peter  the 
hermit,  and  the  Crusades  were  undertaken  to 
rescue  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  and 
above  all  the  holy  sepulchre,  iirom  the  dominion 
of  infidels.  The"  Christian  army  reached  Jeru- 
salem in  the  summer  of  1099.  *  Godfrey  of 
l^ouillon  erected  his  standard  on  Mount  Calvary ; 
the  time  of  the  siege  was  fulfilled  in  forty  days  of 
calamity  and  anguish,  during  which  the  soldiers 
suffered  intensely  from  hunger  and  thirst  At 
length,  on  a  Friday,  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
Passion,  (Jodfrey  stood  victonous  on  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem ;  his  example  was  followed  on  every 
side  by  the  emulation  of  valour;  and,  about  4^0 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Omar,  the  Holy  City 
was  rescued  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  A 
bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  God  of  the 
Cliristians;  resistance  might  provoke,  but  neither 
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age  nor  sex  could  modify  their  implacable  rage: 
they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  promis- 
cuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
bodies  produced  an  epidemic  disease.'  (Gibbon,  xi. 
84.)  Saladin,  88  years  afterwards,  appeared  in 
arms  before  Jeitisalem:  some  feeble  and  hasty 
efforts  were  made  for  its  defence,  but  within  14 
days  the  banners  of  the  Prophet  were  erected  on 
its  walls.  Saphadin,  the  brother  of  Saladin,  de- 
stroyed, in  1218,  all  that  remained  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  this  devoted  city,  and  reduced  the 
population  to  a  servile  subjection  to  the  Moham- 
medans. A  series  of  changes  subsequently  oc- 
curred ;  but  Jerusalem  came  finally  into  the  hands 
of  Selim  in  1519,  since  which  the  ^rkish  flag  has 
always  floated  over  its  sacred  places.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  its  fortunes  have  been  station- 
ar>':  crowds  of  pilgrims  fill  its  streets  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  creating  a  temporary  activity, 
and  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Turkish  on- 
cers ;  but  at  all  other  times  its  condition  recalls 
forcibly  the  complaint  of  Jeremiah : — *  The  city 
sits  soUtary  that  was  full  of  people :  she  is  become 
as  a  widow :  she  that  was  great  among  the  pro- 
vinces is  become  tributary.  Her  gates  are  deso- 
late. .  .  .  All  her  beauty  is  departed*  .  «  .  FUtbi>- 
ness  is  in  her  skirts.* 

J£SI  (an.  .^EriumY,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Ancona,  on  the  Fiumesino  (an.  JStis),  16  m. 
WSW.  Ancona,  on  the  railway  from  Ancona  to 
Rome.  Pop.  18,786  in  1864.  'the  town  is  walled, 
and  has  a  handsome  main  street,  three  large 
squares,  a  cathedral,  and  six  other  churches,  many- 
convents,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted  stockings. 
iSsium  anciently  bore  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony. 
Numerous  antiquities  exist  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  in  its  neighbourhood. 

JESSELMERE,  or  JAYSULMEER,  a  territory 
of  N  W.  Hindostan,  prov.  Rajpootana,  and  formerly- 
one  of  the  five  principal  Rajpoot  principalities,  be^- 
tween  the  25th  and  28th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  69th  and  72nd  of  E.  long.  Area  10,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estimated  at  300,000.  Surface  uneven,  and 
intersected  with  rocky  hills :  it  is  not  watered  by 
any  considerable  strefun,  has  little  arable  land,  and 
is  hardly  more  productive  than  the  sandy  desert 
that  encctnpasses  iL  Cultivation  is,  consequently, 
very  limited ;  and  the  parts  which  are  cultivated 
yield  only  the  coarser  grains,  which  form  the  food 
of  the  inhab.  Irrigation  is  effected  with  great 
labour  chiefly  by  means  of  very  deep  wells  and 
tanks;  but  lar^e  and  spacious  tanks  occur  every  2 
or  3  m.,  and  ram  water  is  carefully  preserved,  the 
periodical  rains  being  scanty  and  uncertidn.  The 
heat  of  summer  is  oppressive,  but  the  cold  of 
winter  is  sufficiently  great  for  the  tanks  to  be 
covered  with  ice  every  morning  during  a  part  of 
Jan.  Mineral  products  few ;  the  chief  are  primary 
limestone  and  lithographic  stone :  no  metals  ap- 
pear to  be  found.  Wood  is  scarce.  The  better 
kind  of  houses  are  of  stone ;  the  others  mere  conical 
grass  huts.  The  open  nature  of  the  country  frees 
it  from  the  most  formidable  wild  animals.  Foxes, 
wolves,  hyenas,  and  jackals  are  met  with,  as  are 
several  kinds  of  antilopes,  game  of  various  kinds, 
and  wild  ducks;  but  the  uncertainty  of  water 
hinders  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
from  thrivuig.  Jesselmere  is  letter  suited  for 
grazing  than  agriculture;  but  neither  herds  nor 
flocks  are  numerous.  The  homed  cattle  are  of 
medium  size,  and  indifferent  quality :  the  sheep, 
though  small,  have  excellent  wool.  The  mass  of 
the  pop.  consists  of  Bhattee  Rajpoots.  The  com- 
merce of  Jesselmere  b  insignificant;  what  little 
wealth  it  does  possess  arises  from  its  being  on  the 
chief  road  between  Central  India  and  the  Indus. 
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Tt  has  no  exports  of  itji  own ;  and  its  only  manu- 
facture is  that  of  woollen  cloth  of  a  ven-  fine  tex- 
rone,  but  in  no  demand  elsewhere,  fndigo  and 
cotton  cloths  are  imported  from  Malwah,  su^ar 
from  Je.^'poor  and  Delhi,  iron  and  brass  from  Na- 
pore.  From  20  to  25  thousand  matmds  of  opium 
pass  annually  through  Jesselmere  to  Sinde,  the 
return  articles  of  transit  theuce  being  sulphur, 
assafoetida,  nee,  and  tobacco.  Jesselmere  con- 
tains 2  towns  and  H4  villages,  but,  except  hi  its 
cap^  everywhere  betrays  the  strongest  marks  of 
poTerty. 

Jks^ei^xebe,  a  town  of  NW.  Hindostan,  pror. 
Kajpootana,  cap.  of  the  above  rajahship,  120  m. 
WNW.  Joudpoor;  lat.  26©  66'  N.,  long.  7(P  64'  E. 
Pop.  estim.  at  20,000.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
2  m.  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
loose  stones.  At  its  SW.  angle  is  a  fort  built  on 
a  scarped  n)ck  about  80  or  lUO  ft  higher  than  the 
city;  and  it  presents  a  commanding  appearance 
externally,  and  is  in  reality  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.'  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  its  two 
longest  sides,  about  300  yards  in  length  each, 
facing  theW.  and  N.  The  only  entrance  is  on  the 
N.  side,  leading  through  several  narrow  and  strong 
gates.  The  whole  ojf  the  works  are  of  firm  sub- 
stantial masonr>',  and  comprise  a  vast  number  of 
towers.  Thesestud  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  all 
sides,  and  give  it  a  rerv  remarkable  appearance ; 
some  are  as  much  as  40  K.  in  height.  I'be  fortress 
is  supplied  with  water  from  wells  80  fathoms  deep. 
llie  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  and,  for  an  eastern 
city,  its  streets  are  wide.  Its  houses  are  lofty, 
spacious,  terrace-roofed,  and  built  entirely  of 
a  hard  yellow  limestone,  sometimes  elegantly 
carved.  Some  opulent  merchants  reside  at  Jessef- 
meie,  it  being  on  the  great  commercial  route  from 
Malwah  to  the  port  of  Kurachee. 

JESSOKE,  a  dwtr.  of  British  India,  presid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  chiefiy  between  the  22nd  and  24  th 
dcgs.  of  N.  lat. ;  and  the  89th  and  90th  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  distr.  Kajcshaye ;  E,  Dacca  and 
Backergange;  W.  Nuddea  and  tfie  24  peigunnahs, 
and  S,  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about 
160  m. :  average  breadth  32  m.  Area  3,612  sg.  m. ; 
pop.  381,744  in  1861.  It  is  a  fiat  country,  mter- 
aected  by  numerous  interlacing  branches  of  the 
Ganges;' its  S.  part  comprises  a  portion  of  the 
r^on  called  the  Sunderbunds ;  and,  on  the  shore, 
are  many  extensive  marshes,  in  which  salt  is 
largelv  made  on  goveniment  account.  The  soil  is 
reiA"  fertile,  and  a  good  deal  of  rice  is  grown.  In- 
digo, tobacco,  mull^rry,  betel  nut,  and  long  pepper 
arc  also  rais^ ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  land 
is  uncullivatwi,  and  covered  with  jungle.  Chief 
towns,  Jeasore  or  Moorley,  the  residence  of  the 
Zillah  authorities,  Culna,  and  Mahnudpoor. 

JEYl'OOK,  or  JYEPOKE,  a  city  of  NW.  Hin- 
dostan, prov.  Bajpootana,  former  cap.  of  a  sub- 
siitiaiy  state  of  the  same  name,  in  a  barren  valley, 
loO  m.  SW.  Delhi;  lat.  260  55'  N.,  long.  75©  37' 
E.  pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  Jeypoor  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  regularly  built  cities  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
*wall  of  grey  stone,  flanked  with  towers,  and  de- 
fended or  commanded  by  a  citadel  and  a  line  of 
forts  on  the  adjacent  heights,  a  few  hundred  feet 
in  elevation.  Jej-pore  is  laid  out,  like  most 
modem  European  and  American  cities,  in  regnlarly 
Fquare  blocks  of  houses.  A  main  street,  2  m.  long, 
and  about  40  yards  broad,  traverses  it  \V.  to  E., 
and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  four  others  of 
equal  width,  though  much  shorter.  At  the  points 
of  intersection  are  spacious  market-places,  and 
there  are  two  good  squares,  which,  like  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  are  crowded  with  shops.     The  great 
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thoroughfares  are,  however,  disfigured  by  hovels, 
platforms,  and  stalls,  erected  along  the  centre  of 
them,  which  detract  greatly  from  their  appearance. 
The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  but 
some  are  8  or  4  stories,  with  ornamented  Tvindows 
and  balconies,  and  are  often  adorned  with  frescoes 
and  sculptures.  The  chief  public  edifice  of  Jeypoor 
is  a  magnificent  palace,  constructed,  it  is  said,  by 
an  Italian  architect,  in  the  15th  century',  for  the 
rajah  Jey  Singh,  under  whose  reign  this  city  was 
one  of  tlie  principal  seats  of  Hindoo  learning. 
This  palace,  with  its  fine  gardens,  occupies  about 
one-sixth  part  of  the  citjr.  Jeypoor  has  numerous 
temples,  in  the  purest  Hindoo  style,  and  some  are 
of  lazgcr  dimensions  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  citv  of  Upper  Hindostan. 

JHYLUM,  JELUM,  or  BEHUT  (an.  flydat^- 
pes)f  a  river  of  the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  which 
rises  in  the  SE.  extremity  of  Cashmere,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  450  m.,  at  first  NW.  or  W., 
and  afterwards  SW.,  joins  the  Chenab  (Acesines), 
about  lat.  31°  10'  N.  During  most  part  of  its 
course  it  is  not  fordable :  and  at  Jelalpoor,  in  lat. 
82°  40',  it  has  been  found,  even  when  not  at  its 
highest  point,  1,800  yards  broad,  and  14  ft.  deep. 
It  is  correctly  descritied  by  Arrian  as  *  muddy  and 
rapid,'  having  a  current  of  3  or  4  m.  an  hour.  Its 
banks  are  interesting  as  the  scenes  of  several  of 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
indicate  their  localities.  Not  far  from  the  Jhylum 
is  the  famous  U^  of  Manykiala.  (See  Punjab 
and  Indus.) 

JOHANNISBERG,  a  village  famous  for  its 
vineyards,  with  a  castle,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Bhine,  on  the  N.  confines 
of  the  distr.  called  the  Rheingau,  16  m.  W,  by  N. 
Mentz,  on  the  railway  from  Coblenz  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  Pop.  874  in  1861.  The  viUage, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  or  berg — beig  of  St. 
John — formerly  belonged  to  an  abbey,  the  monks 
of  which  planted  the  vinevard  towards  the  end  of 
the  11th  century.  The  hill  comprises,  excluding 
the  portion  which  produces  only  ordinary  wine, 
about  63  arpents ;  and  its  produce  in  average 
years  is  estimated  at  about  25  tuns  of  1,300  bot- 
tles each.  The  soil  is  composed  of  the  debris  of 
various  coloured  stratified  marl.  The  grapes  are 
gathered  as  late  as  possible,  or  when  thev  are 
dead  ripe.  Its  choicest  produce,  called  Schloss- 
Johannisberger,  is  admitted  to  be  the  very  finest 
of  all  the  Khen»h  wines,  being  distinguished  by 
its  hfgh  flavour  and  perfume,  by  an  idmost  total 
want  of  acidity,  and  by  its  being  improved  the 
longer  it  is  kept.  The  finest  growth  m  the  best 
years  fetch  enormous  prices,  sometimes  as  much 
as  5/.  the  bottle.  The  vintages  of  1779,  1783, 
1801,  1811,  and  1822,  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 
After  the  secularisation  of  the  abbey  of  Fulda, 
this  celebrated  vineyard  became  successively  the 
property  of  the  late  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
Marshal  Kellerman,  and  Prince  Mettemich,  father 
of  the  present  owner,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by 
the  late  emperor  of  Austria.  The  prince  has  re- 
paired the  castle,  which  he  occasionally  occupies. 

JOHN'S  (ST.),  a  city  and  sea-port  of  New 
Bnniswick,  on  its  S.  coast.,  and  the  laigest  and 
most  important  town,  though  not  the  cap.  of  that 
colony.  It  is  built  on  rocky  and  very  irregular 
ground  on  a  small  peninsula,  on  the  N.^slde  of  the 
St.  John  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  Bar  of 
Fundy,  130  m.  WSW.  Halifax,  and  190  ro.  ENE. 
Augusta,  in  the  state  of  Maine ;  lat.  45^  20'  N., 
long.  66©  3'  W.  Pop.  20,715  in  1861,  Its  har- 
bour is  commodious  and  spacious;  and  though  a 
bar  across  its  entrance  dries  at  low  water,  the  rise 
of  the  tides  is  such  (from  25  to  30  ft.)  that  hiige 
vessels  enter  the  port  at  high  water,    'I'he  en- 
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trance  to  the  harbour  is  between  a  bold  headland 
bounding  the  river  to  the  E.,  and  Partridge  Island, 
about  2  m.  S.  of  the  town,  which  has  a  lighthouse 
and  a  fort.  Another  fortress  guards  the  harbour, 
at  Carleton,  opposite  St  John's,  and  on  a  com- 
manding height  immediately  above  the  towm 
itself  is  Fort  Howe,  now  in  ruins.  At  ebb  tide  a 
mud  flat  extends  for  some  distance  in  front  of  St. 
John's ;  but  at  high  water  it  is  covered,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  place  is  most  imposing.  A  project- 
ing rock  separates  the  town  into  the  upper  and 
lower  coves.  The  former,  containing  the  wharfs 
and  warehouses,  is  the  principal  diviMon ;  but  the 
lower  has  been  much  improved  by  the  erection  of 
a  line  of  barracks.  Several  of  the  streets  are  in- 
conveniently steep,  and  in  winter  even  dan- 
gerous, though  much  labour  has  been  employed 
to  level  and  adapt  them  for  carriages.  The  houses, 
principally  of  brick,  are  regularly  arranged,  and 
on  the  whole  handsome ;  but  ornament  has  not 
been  much  studied.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are,  a  handsome  stone  court-house,  recently 
erected  on  high  ground  above  the  middle  of  the 
town,  the  marine  hospital,  poor-house,  gaol,  two 
episcopal  churches,  a  Scotch  church,  and  Roman 
Oath.,  Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels.  The  gram- 
roar  school  has  an  endowment  of  135/,  a  year, 
and  there  are  other  schools,  and  several  religious 
and  charitable  associations.  St.  John's  has  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  savings'  bank  and  a 
marine  insurance  company,  two  public  libraries, 
and  a  good  news-room. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the  little 
town  of  Carletown,  under  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  St.  John's,  comprising  many  new  build- 
ings, a  church,  with  some  saw-mills,  and  building 
docks.  St.  John's  is  a  corporate  city,  which,  in- 
cluding Carleton,  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  six  aldermen,  and 
six  assistants.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  other 
chief  officers,  are  appointed  by  the  governor ;  the 
aldermen  being  elected  annually  by  the  freemen. 

St  John's  is  a  free  port,  and  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  New  Brunswick.  In  1862 
there  entered  1,644  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen 
of  347.708  tons,  and  there  cleared  1,439  vessels, 
of  366,652  tons  burthen.  The  tonnage  of  the  port, 
in  1862,  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  shipping  of  New  Brunswick. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  site  of  this 
thriving  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  strag- 
gling huts,  was  covered  with  trees.  This  was  its 
condition  at  the  peace  of  1788,  since  which  time 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinary.  Its  chief 
importance  is  in  its  position,  which  must  ever  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  vast  and  fertile  country 
watered  by  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  river  St 
John. 

John  (St.),  or  the  St.  John's  River,  called 
by  the  Indians  Looshtookj '  the  long  river ;'  the 
principal  river  of  New  Brunswick,  and,  next  to 
the  St  Lawrence,  the  finest  in  British  America. 
The  area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  19,200  sq.  m. 
The  St  John  rises  from  two  principal  sources, 
about  lat  46°  10'  N.  and  long.  70°  \V.,  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  state  of  Maine,  disputed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States.  It  flows 
through  this  territ<^»ry,  at  first  NE.,  for  about  100 
m. ;  and  then  takes  a  bold  curved  sweep  to  the  E., 
as  far  as  long.  67®  50',  where  it  leaves  the -dis- 
puted country,  and  enters  the  prov.  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  then  flows,  first  in  a  S.  direction 
for  about  one-fourth  part,  of  its  course ;  then  E.  for 
perhaps  80  m. ;  and  lastly  S.  for  at  least  60  more; 
when  it  dischaiges  itself' into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
a  little  below  the  city  of  St  John,  about  lat  45°  20' 
and  long.  66°,  after  an  entire  course  of  380  m. 


Independent  of  any  artificial  improvement,  the 
St  Jolm  is,  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  course,  one 
of  the  most  navigable  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  being 
much  less  impeded  by  rapids,  shoals,  or  falls,  than 
any  other  stream  between  it  and  the  Hudson.  At 
its  mouth,  which  forms  St  John's  harbour,  it  is 
5  m.  wide :  and  at  Fredericton,  85  ra.  up,  it  is 
half  a  mile  wide.  Vessels  of  50  tons  come  up  to 
Fredericton,  and  barks  of  20  tons  ascend  to  the 
Great  Falls,  about  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  above 
which  it  is  fitted  only  for  boats.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  almost  at  the  very  entrance  of  this 
river,  about  a  mile  above  St  John's,  its  bed 
contracts  to  about  400  ft.  in  width,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  formidable  rocky  bar,  on  w^hich  there  is 
seldom  more  than  17  it  water,  and  which  only 
admits  of  the  passage  of  vessels  at  certain  times 
of  the  tide.  The  waters  of  the  river  at  low  ebb 
are  in  this  place  about  12  ft.  higher  than  the  sea, 
and  at  high  water  about  5  ft.  lower;  so  that  in 
everjr  tide  there  are  two  falls, — one  outwards,  and 
one  inwards.  The  only  time  of  passing  with 
safety  is  when  the  waters  on  either  side  of  the  bar 
are  about  level,  which  hap|>ens  twice  in  a  tide, 
continuing  nearly  20  minutes  at  a  rime.  The 
tide  is  not  perceptible  much  above  Fredericton; 
where  it  rises  to  from  6  to  10  inches.  The  (xreat 
Falls,  near  lat  47°,  consist  of  one  principal  ca- 
taract, perhaps  50  ft.  high,  and  some  smaller  ones 
of  several  feet  each,  extending  altogether  for  i  m. 
along  the  stream,  and^  having  a  total  fall  of  about 
75  ft.  Though  very  inferior  in  respect  of  magni- 
tude compared  with  that  of  Niagara,  the  Falls  of 
the  St  John  are  said  to  be  more  picturesque.  Its 
entire  descent,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  is 
estimated  at  above  1,000  ft. 

Besides  St.  John's,  Carleton,  Gage-town  and 
Fredericton,  there  is  no  place  of  any  consequence 
on  the  banks  of  the  St  John ;  but  the  country' 
through  which  it  flows  is  well  cleared,  and  settled, 
and  is  said  to  be  greatlv  superior  in  fertility 
to  the  river  basins  of  Newlilngland.  (See  Ma  ink.) 

John's  (St.),  a  town  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  its  SE. 
coast  Lat  47°  32'  N.,  long.  52°  29'  W.  Pop. 
25,229  in  1861.  The  town  stands  at  the  inner 
end  of  an  excellent  harbour,  the  narrow  entrance 
to  which  has  12  fathoms  water  in  the  centre  of 
the  channel  It  is  protected  by  several  strong 
batteries  and  forts,  and  a  light-house  is  con- 
structed on  a  rock  at  the  N.  side  of  its  entrance. 
The  town,  which  extends  along  nearly  the  whole 
N.  side  of  the  port,  principally  consists  of  one 
main  street,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  ftom 
40  to  50  ft.  broad,  from  which,  at  almost  every 
step,  stages,  csLHed/ith-flahes^  proiect  into  the  sea. 
There  are  some  good  stone  and  brick  houses,  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  erected  principally 
since  the  great  fires  that  devastated  St  John's  in 
1816  and  1817. 

The  population  of  St  John's  fluctuates  greatly. 
Sometimes,  during  the  fishing  season,  the  town 
appears  full  of  inhabitants :  at  others  it  seems 
half  deserted.  At  one  time  many  of  the  inhabs. 
depart  for  the  seal  fishery ;  at  another  to  different 
cod-fishing  stations.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
fishermen  arrive  from  all  quarters  to  settle  their 
accounts  with  the  merchants,  and  procure  supplies 
for  the  winter.  At  this  period  St  John^  is 
crowded  with  people;  swarms  of  whom  depart  for 
Prince  Edward  Island,  NOva  Scotia,  and  Cape 
Breton,  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  those  places, 
among  the  farmers,  during  winter.  Many  of  them 
never  return  again  to  the  fisheries,  but  remain  in 
those  colonies,  or  often  in  the  U.  Stales. 

Fort  Townshend,  on  a  steep  height  above  the 
town,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
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Imt  a  new  edifice  has  been  mons  recently  bailt  at 
a  cost  of  50,000i!.  The  custom-house,  chorch,  and 
other  public  buildings  present  nothing  remarkable. 
The  inhab.  are  generally  possessed  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  and  many  of  them  pretty  wel 
informed.  Most  of  the  pop.  are  R.  Catholics,  and 
this  is  the  see  of  a  Kom.  Catholic  bishop.  It  is  a 
good  deal  agitated  by  party  contentions. 

In  1862  there  entered  the  port  of  St  John's  786 
TesseK  of  a  total  burthen  of  108,630  tons,  and 
there  cleared  729  vessels,  of  102,783  tons  burthen. 
Agricolture  is  scarcely  pursued  at  all  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  ground  being  rugged  and  stony. 
Potatoes  form  the  chief  crop.  Provisions  and  other 
commodities  are  dearer  than  on  the  American 
continent,  from  which  they  are  mostly  imported. 

JOHNSTON,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scot>- 
land,  par;  of  Paisley,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  Black 
Cart,  3  m.  W.  Paisley,  and  18  m.  W.  by  S.  Glas- 
gow, on  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Ayr.  Pop. 
6,404  in  1861.  The  rise  of  this  town  is  remarkable, 
having  been,  for  a  time,  more  rapid  than  that  of  any 
other  in  Scotland.  The  ground  on  which  it  stancls 
began,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  let  on  building 
leases,  in  1781,  when  it  contained  only  ten  per- 
aoiia.  In  Oct.  1782,  9  houses  were  built,  and  2 
more  were  being  erected.  In  1792  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  1,434 ;  in  1811  to  8,647 ;  and  in  1831 
to  5,617.  The  increase  from  1831  to  1861,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  not  veiy  considerable.  The  place 
was  formerly  called  '  tLe  Brig  o' Johnston,'  from  a 
bridge  over  the  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Thoe  are  two  squares,  besides  numerous  streets, 
and  public  works.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  two  and  three  stories  in  height.  To  each 
bouse  18  attached  an  adequate  extent  of  garden 
ground.  The  town  has  an  established  church,  and 
various  dissenting  places  of  worship.  In  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  Johnston  Castle,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Houston,  lord  of  the  manor. 
There  are  excellent  grammar  and  English  schools. 
The  civil  polity  of  the  town  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee elected  annually  by  the  feuars. 

Johnston  is  chiefiy  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
factures, consisting  of  numerous  cotton  mills. 
There  are,  besides,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  on 
an  extensive  scale ;  with  machine  manufactories, 
as  well  as  various  minor  branches  of  industry. 
The  Glasgow  and  Ardrossan  canal,  projected  m 
1806,  has  been  completed  only  from  Glasgow  to 
Johnston.  It  was  on  this  canal  that  light  iron 
boats,  or  gig-boats,  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
passengers,  were  first  (1831),  tried  and  esta- 
blished.    Near  Johnston  are  four  collieries. 

JOKiNY  (an.  Joviniacum)^  a  town  of  France, 
d^  Yonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yonne,  15  m. 
NW.  by  N.  Auxerre.  Pop.  6,971  in  1861.  A 
handsome  quav  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
above  which  tLe  town  rises  on  a  steep  declivity, 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Joigny  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  and  entered 
by  6  gates ;  it  has  2  suburbs,  with  one  of  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  6 
arches  across  the  Yonne.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
steep,  and  inconvenient;  but  some  of  the  houses 
are  good.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  in  the  fifteenth 
centurv,  two  other  Gothic  churches,  and  cavalry 
barracks,  with  vinegar  and  other  factories. 

JORDAN  (Arab.  Sheriat-el-Kebir),  a  river  of 
Palestine,  famous  in  sacred  histoiy ;  it  rises  in  lat. 
320  35'  N.,  long.  33°  26'  E.,  a  few  miles  N.  of 
&nias  (the  an.  Casaarea  PhiHpm)^  in  a  small  pool 
fomierlv  called  Phiala,  on  the  Vv.  slope  of  Djebel- 
e»-Sheikh,  the  Antilibama  or  Mount  Herman  of 
antiquity.  After  a  S.  course  of  about  40  m.,  during 
which  it  crosses  the  fenny  Bahr-el-Uool  (an.  L. 
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Merom\  it  opens  into  the  lake  Tabariah  or  Gen- 
nesarethy  close  to  the  ancient  town  of  Bethsaida. 
At  the  S.  end  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water  (15  m.  long, 
and  about  7  broad),  on  and  near  which  occurred 
so  many  striking  scenes  in  the  histoiy  of  Christ, 
the  Jordan  enters  a  narrow,  pent-up  valley  called 
el-Ghor,  and  after  running  through  it  with  a 
tortuous  southerly  course  of  about  90  m.,  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  entire  length 
being  about  150  m.  The  discoveries  of  Burckhard  t 
in  the  Wady-el-Araby,  which  he  traced  com- 
pletely up  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  lake  Asphal- 
tites,  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  before  the 
volcanic  movement  which  so  altered  the  surface, 
this  river  had  a  continuous  course  down  this  vallev 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (see  Dead  Sea).  Its 
tributaries  on  the  W.  side  are  mere  torrents,  one 
of  the  largest  of  which  is  the  brook  Kedron^  rising 
in  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem :  the  E.  afiluents  com- 
prise the  Sheriat-el-Mandhur  Tan.  Jarmqk^  Gr. 
•Jcpafxaf),  and  the  Wady  Zerka,  which  is  the 
scriptural  Jabhoh  (see  Deut.  iii.  16).  The  breadth 
and  rapidity  of  the  stream  varv  in  different  parts 
and  at  different  seasons.  The  floods  occur  in 
February  and  March,  and  at  that  season,  when 
filled  with  the  melted  snow  of  Mount  Lebanon,  it 
is  fipom  30  to  70  yards  wide,  and  about  17  ft.  deep, 
with  a  current  so  rapid  that  it  is  not  safe  even  for 
an  exp^  swimmer  to  bathe  in  it.  In  the  dry 
seasons  it  is  low,  and  has  a  comparatively  languid 
current ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  probably,  may 
be  attributed  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
respecting  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  river. 
The  channel,  however,  having  cut  its  way  through 
a  loose  sandy  soil,  is  much  deeper  now  than 
formerly,  and  the  waters,  even  in  floods,  run 
within  narrower  limits.  A  second  and  higher 
bank  now  skirts  the  actual  bank  at  about  a  fur- 
long's distance  on  either  side,  and  the  intervening 
space  is  so  filled  up  with  bushes  and  trees  (tama- 
risks, willows,  oleanders,  and  myrtles),  that  the 
stream  is  completely  hidden  from  view  till  its 
upper  and  dry  channel  has  been  passed.  Lord 
Lmdsay  says :— *  The  river  is  concealed  till  you 
are  close  upon  it,  by  dense  thickets  of  trees,  reeds, 
and  bushes  "  the  pride  of  Jordan  "  (Zech.  xi.  8), 
growing  luxuriantly  to  the  very  water's  edge. 
The  lions,  hippopotami,  &c  (Jet,  xlix.  19),  that 
formerly  haunted  these  thickets  are  extinct ;  but 
wild  boars  are  still  found  there.*  *  The  nightin- 
gales,' says  the  same  writer,  *sung  in  the  cool 
starlight  night  from  the  trees;  and  the  scene 
altogether  was  most  delightful.'  (Travels  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  voL  ii.  p.  65.) 

l*he  water  is  described  as  being  rather  warm 
than  cold,  of  a  white  sulphureous  colour,  but  free 
from  any  taste  or  smeU.  On  analysis,  however,  it 
proves  to  be  strikingly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  for  while  the  latter  contains  ^  part  of 
its  weight  of  salts,  the  former  has  only  l-300th 
part  of  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in 
the  water  of  the  lake.  (Dr.  Marcet,  PhiL  Trans, 
for  1807.) 

The  Jordan  has  been  the  scene  of  many  events 
in  which  biblical  scholara  must  be  deeply  inter- 
ested.  This  river  valley  was  the  dwelling  of  Lot, 
who  '  pitched  his  tents  towards  Sodom,'  the  men 
whereof  *  were  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly.'  Here  the  four  kings,  persecuted  by 
the  five  powerful  princes  close  to  the  Salt  (or 
Dead)  Sea,  fought  and  regained  their  liberty ;  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  divine  interference.  (Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  1-12, 
with  xix.  24;-26.)  At  a  later,  but  still  veiy  early 
historical  period,  when  the  clans  of  Israel  were 
returning,  after  an  absence  of  four  centuries,  to 
the  possessions  of  Abraham,  the  great  sheikh  oLa 
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nation  that  was  yet  only  in  the  nomad  state,  the 
ark,  by  command  of  Jehovah,  was  carried  by  the 
^  priests  before  the  people,  fell  into  the  stream,  and 
*  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above,  stood 
and  rose  up  upon  an  heap :  and  those  that  came 
down  towards  the  sea  of  the  plain,  tven  the  Salt 
Sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off;  and  the  people 
passed  over  right  against  Jericho.'  (Josh.  lii. 
14-16.)  It  is  said  that  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  afterwards  divided  its  waters  to  prove  their 
divine  mission,  and  the  special  fact  that  *  the  spirit 
of  Elijah  doth  rest  on  Elisha,'  (2  Kings  ii.)  In 
Christian  times  it  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
stream  in  which  Jesus  Christ  received  from  John 
the  baptism  which  prepared  him  for  the  minis- 
trations destined  to  exercise  so  important  an  in- 
fluence over  mankind.  By  modem  devotees  in 
I^alestine,  the  spirit  of  this  institution  has  been 
forgotten,  and  a  superstitious  attention  to  the 
form  substituted  in  its  stead;  hence  every  year 
pilgrims,  at  the  great  Easter  season  (about  April), 
are  found  rushing,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
sick  and  sound,  men,  women,  and  children,  into 
the  stream.  *Aiy  says  Mr:  Elliott  (an  English 
clergyman),  *  carried  with  them  the  piece  of  cloth 
with  which  they  wished  to  be  enveloped  after 
death,'  The  Moslems  ridicule  these  vain  ablu- 
tions, and  their  violation  of  decorum;  and  the 
Protestant  cannot  but  lament  the  degradation 
they  exhibit,  (Elliott's  Travels,  ii.  476;  llobin- 
son's  Palestine,  i.  69-75.) 

JORULLO,  JURUVO,  or  XURULLO,  an 
active  volcano  of  Mexico,  state  of  Valladolid,  in 
an  extensive  plain,  70  m.  SSW.  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  80  m.  from  the  Pacific;  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  extent,  but  as  being  the  only 
volcano  of  any  consequence  that  has  originated 
in  New  Spain  since  its  conquest  by  Europeans. 
Its  origin  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  extraordinary  phenomena  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed;  for,  in  one  night,  there  issued 
from  the  earth  a  volcano  1,600  ft.  high,  surrounded 
by  more  than  2,000  apertures,  which  still  continue 
to  emit  smoke.  Humboldt,  who  visited  Jorullo, 
describes  its  appearance  and  formation  nearly  as 
follows : — *  A  vast  plain  extends  from  the  hills  of 
Aguasarco,  to  near  the  villages  of  Teipa  and  Pe- 
tatlan,  from  2,460  to  2,624  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  ground,  in 
which  porph}Ty,  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  pre- 
dominates, basaltic  cones  appear,  the  summits  of 
which  are  crowned  with  eveigreen  oaks  and  small 
palm  trees,  their  beautiful  vegetation  forming  a 
singular  contrast  with  the  aridity  of  the  plain,  had 
waste  by  volcanic  fire.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centary,  fields  cultivated  witli  sugar-cane 
and  indigo  occupied  the  extent  of  ground  between 
the  rivers  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro.  From  June, 
1759,  hollow  subterranean  noises,  accompanied  by 
•fi'eipient  earthquakes,  succeeded  one  another  for 
from  50  to  60  days.  At  length,  in  the  night  between 
the  28th  and  29th  of  Sept,,  a  tract  of  ground  from 
3  to  4  sq.  m.  in  extent,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  MalpaySy  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The 
bounds  of  this  convulsion  are  still  distinguishable 
in  the  fractured  strata.  The  Malpaysy  near  its 
edges',  is  only  39  ft,  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain 
called  the  Playcu  de  Jondlo ;  but  the  convexity  of 
the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  progressively 
towards  the  centre  to  an  elevation  of  524  feet. 
Flames  were  now  seen  to  issue  forth,  it  b  said,  for 
an  extent  of  more  than  h  sq.  league;  fragments 
of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodigious 
heights ;  and,  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  illu- 
mined by  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the 
earth  was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an  agitated  sea. 
The  rivcis  of  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro  precipitnted 
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themselves  into  the  burning  chasms.  Thousands 
of  small  cones,  from  6  to  9  ft,  in  height,  called  by 
the  natives  hornitos  (ovens),  issued  forth  from  tlie 
Malpaysj  from  each  of  which  a  thick  vapour* 
ascends  to  the  height,  of  from  30  to  50  ft.  In 
many  of  them  a  subterranean  noise  is  heard, 
which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a 
fluid  in  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of  the  orens,  six 
laige  masses,  elevated  from  1,312  to  1,640  ft,  each 
above  the  old  level  of  the  plains,  spring  up  from  a 
chasm,  the  direction  of  which  is  frtmi  JsNW.  to 
SSE.  The  most  elevated  of  these  euonnous  masses, 
the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo,  bears  some  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  Puys  of  Auvergne,  in 
France,  It  is  continually  burning,  and  has  thrown 
up  from  the  N.  side  an  immense  quantity  of  sco- 
rified and  basaltic  lavas,  containing  fragments  of 
primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the 
central  volcano  continued  till  Feb.  1760.  In  the 
foUo^ving  years  thoy  became  gradually  less  fre- 
quent ;  but  the  plains  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  were  long 
uninhabitable,  from  the  excessive  heat  which  pre- 
vailed in  them.' 

The  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro  totally  disap- 
peared on  the  occajiion  above  mentioned;  but  two 
new  streams  are  now  seen  bursting  through  the 
argillaceous  vault  of  the  hornitos,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  mineral  waters,  in  which  the  thCTrao- 
meter  rises  to  126°  Fahr.  The  Indians  give  these 
streams  the  names  of  the  former  rivers,  because, 
in  several  parts  of  the  Malpays,  great  masses  of 
water,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
tinuous, are  heard  to  run  in  the  direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  as  the  Cuitamba  and^  San  Pedro  did  ori- 
ginally. Jorullo  is  situated  in  the  great  volcanic 
band  of  Mexico,  which  runs  E.  and  W.,  nearly  at 
right  angles,  to  the  ("ordillera,  including  the  i)eaks 
of  Orizaba,  Puebla,  Toluca,  Tancitaro,  and  Colipaa; 
and  of  which  Humboldt  conjectures  the  Revilla- 
gigedo  islands,  in  the  Pacific,  may  mark  the  con- 
tinuation. 

JOUDPOOR,  or  MARWAR,  a  state  of  NW. 
Hindostun,  under  the  British  government,  bctwe4?ii 
240  36'  and  27°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  70°  4'  and  75°  33'  E. 
long.   Area,  35,672  sq.  m.   Pop.  1,783,600  in  1861. 

Joudpoor  and  Jesselmere,  may  be  takcn^  as 
pretty  fair  types  of  the  old  Rajpoot  states  of  NW. 
India ;  the  former  being,  however,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  of  any,  and  the  latter  the  least 
80.  The  wealth  of  Joudpoor  has  been  much  un- 
dervalued, and  it  has  been  erroneously  consi- 
dered as  a  portion  of  the  sandy  desert  Its  exports 
in  wheat  are  considerable,  the  soil  is  favourable 
to  many  other  kinds  of  grain,  and  it.s  central 
parts  are  highly  productive.  The  country  con- 
sists generally  of  open  plains,  the  hills  being 
almost  confined  to  the  S,  The  soil  is  not  arid  slu 
in  Jesselmere  and  Bicanere,  but  is  almost  every 
where  watered  by  torrents,  and  affluents  of  the 
Loonee  or  Salt  river.  This  river  rises  in  Ajmere, 
and  flows  through  the  centre  of  Joudpoor  to  enter 
the  Runn  of  Cutch,  Its  waters  are  distributed 
over  the  adjacent  wheat  lands,  which  extend  along 
its  banks  from  Ajmere  to  the  Runn,  by  means  ot 
earth  aqueducts,  sometimes  a  mile  in  leligth.  The 
fields  are  surrounded  with  dykes  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  the  water;  and  being  thus  iirigated, 
Joudpoor  produces  heavy  crops  of  barlev,  hajrecy 
jowareCj  and  other  kinds  of  gnnain.  Neither  the 
climate  nor  soil  is  favourable  to  the  poppy,  but 
an  inferior  kind  of  opium  is  grown  in  the  E., 
where  it  is  an  article  of  laige  consumption  and 
export.  Tobacco  is  produce<i  in  some  fmrts,  but 
not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  it  from  Gujrat^  Cotton  is  an 
important  article  of  produce.   Marwar  is  celebrated 
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for  its  camels,  which  may  be  purchased  in  everj' 
village,  at  from  50  to  60  rupees  each,  and  which 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  commercial  im- 
portAHce  of  the  state,  by  facilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  almost  every  kind  of  goods.  Goats,  sheep, 
and  hogs  are  numerous ;  mutton  is  good,  but  the 
wool  is  not  so  much  prized  as  tliat  of  the  poorer 
countries.  Salt  is  a  very  important  article  of  pro- 
duce. Laz^  tracts  are  impregnated  with  it,  espe- 
cially about  Punchpuddur,  on  the  Loonee  towards 
Cutch.  It  is  got  by  digging  pits  of  about  120  ft. 
by  40,  and  about  10ft*  deep  in  the  saline  soil.  A 
jungle  shrub  is  then  thrown  in  upon  the  water 
which  exudes ;  this  assists  the  crystallisation,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  moisture  having 
evaporated,  a  mass  of  salt,  sometimes  from  4  to  5 
ft.  deep,  is  left.  The  commerce  of  Joudpoor  is 
extensive,  its  great  emiwrium  being  Pallee,  about 
40  m.  SE.  of  the  cap.  This  town  is  the  entrei)6t 
between  the  W.  coast  and  Upper  India,  and  the 
channel  bj'  which  the  Malwah  opium  is  exported 
to  China  and  W.  Asia.  Tlie  chief  trade  of  Pallee 
is  in  opium,  which  is  sent  by  land  to  Kurachee  in 
Sinde,  a  distance  of  500  m.,  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  Damaun.  It  is  customary  with  the  PaUee  mer- 
chants to  consign  their  opium  to  contractors,  who 
agree  to  deliver  it  safe  at  Damaun,  uninjured 
by  weather,  plunder,  or  otherwise,  on  the  receipt 
of  BOO  rupees  for  each  camel-load.  Marwar  ex- 
ports wheat  of  superior  quality  to  Ajraere  and 
Bicanere,  and  has  most  extensive  dealings  in  salt, 
with  which  it  supplies  the  upper  provs.  of  Bengal, 
and,  indeed,  all  parts  of  Up{]«r  India.  It  imports 
from  Sinde,  by  its  return  camels,  rice,  assafoetida, 
and  sulphur ;  from  Lahore,  Cashmere  shawls ;  from 
Delhi  and  Jejrpore,  metals,  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  sugar.  From  Cutch  it  receives  spices, 
cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  and  dates;  ivory  from  Africa, 
and  European  goods  from  Bombay.  Its  commer- 
cial importance  has  risen  wholly  within  the  last 
seventy  years.  The  inhab.  are*  chiefly  Khatore 
Kajpoots,  a  handsome  and  brave  race  of  men  of 
the  purest  castes.  Bhats,  Chunars,  and  Jauts, 
the  last  of  whom  are  the  cultivators,  comprise 
most  of  the  remaining  inhab.  Within  the  limits 
of  Marwar  there  are  several  thousand  towns  and 
villages,  many  consisting  of  from  500  to  1,000 
bouses.  Chief  towns,  Joudpoor,  the  cap.,  Pallee, 
Nagore,  and  Meerta. 

JouiiPOCiR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Eajpoo- 
tana,  cap.  of  the  above  rajahship ;  in  a  hollow 
surrounded  by  rocky  eminences,  and  on  a  soil 
destitute  of  water;  100  m.  W.  Ajmere.  Pop. 
estim.  at  80,000.  Near  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
rajah  of  Joudpoor,  a  fort  about  ^  m.  in  circuit, 
placed  on  a  low  mountain,  and  said  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  Windsor  Castle. 

JUAN-DEL-RIO  (ST.),  a  town  of  Mexico, 
state  of  Quen^taro,  and  cap.  dist.  of  its  own  name, 
81  m.  NW.  Mexico,  and  164  m.  SW.  Tampico. 
Pop,  10,295  in  1864.  It  is  a  neat  and  tolerably 
well-built  town,  in  an  extensive  plain,  6,490  ft. 
alx)ve  the  sea,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  a  stream, 
crossed  here  by  a  fine  bridge  of  5  stone  arches : 
S.  of  it  rises  a  hill  of  basaltic  rock,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  with  a  pretty  chapel  and  spire. 
The  private  residences  are  of  st<jne,  and  are  large, 
roomy,  and  well  furnished.  The  town  is  sur- 
luunded  by  gardens  and  orchards:  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  Indian  com  is  the  chief  article 
of  culture,  buc  the  ear  is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  com  grown  in  the  United  States. 

JCAN-DE-LA-FRONTERA  (SAN),  a  toivn 
of  the  Argentine  republic,  near  the  Chilian  fron- 
tier, cap.  prov.,  and  on  the  river  of  same  name, 
125  m.  N.  Slendoza,    Pop*  estimated  at  16,000. 
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The  territory  round  San  Juan,  besides  being  highly 
productive,  has  the  advantage  of  being  free  Irom 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The  prov.  San 
Juan  produces  wheat,  barley,  maize,  olives,  figs, 
pasturage,  garden  vegetables,  and  all  the  fmits  of 
the  temperate  zone  in  great  luxuriance ;  and,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  com  has  been  sent  from  San 
Juan  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance  of  above  1,000  m. 
The  mountain  ranges  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
San  Juan  yield  fine  statuary  marble,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  alum  rock,  and  copperas,  and  the  earth 
in  Its  vicinity  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  is  extracted  by  washing  for 
medical  purposes. 

JUAN-FERXANDEZ,  a  group  comprising  two 
chief  and  several  smaller  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  400  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Chili  : 
lat.  33°  40'  S.,  long.  79°  W.  The  largest  of  these 
islands,  and  the  only  one  inhabited,  is  called 
Mas-a-tierra,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mas-a-fwtra^ 
a  lofty  volcanic  rock,  about  90  m.  W.  It  is  from 
10  to' 12  m.  long,  and  about  6  ra.  broad,  its  area 
being  nearly  70  sq.  m.  The  coast  line  is  very 
irregular,  with  frequent  bays  and  headlands ;  and 
the  chief  harbours  are  Port  English,  on  the  S. 
side,  visited  by  Anson  in  1741 ;  Port  Juan,  on  the 
W. ;  and  Cumberland  Bay,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island.  Its  northern  half  is  a  lofty  basaltic  form- 
ation, intersected  with  narrow,  but  fruitful  and 
well-wooded,  valleys  while  to  the  S.  the  land, 
though  less  elevated,  is  rockj  and  barren.  The 
fig  and  vine  flourish  on  the  hill  sides,  and  among 
the  larger  trees  are  the  sandal,  cork,  and  a  species 
of  palm  called  cliuia^  bearing  a  rich  fruit.  Goats 
are  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  rocky  shores 
are  seals  and  walmses:  fish  are  plentiful,  espe- 
cially cod.  The  island  is  very  subject  to  earth- 
3ualies,  two  of  which  (in  1761  and  1835)  are 
escribed  as  having  done  great  damage.  In  the 
earthquake  of  1835,  an  eruption  burst  through  the 
sea  about  a  mile  from  the  land,  where  the  depth 
is  from  50  to  80  fathoms ;  smoke  and  water  were 
ejected  during  the  day,  and  flames  were  seen  at 
night,     (Geog.  Journ.,  vi.  1.) 

Juan-Femandez  (which  is  popularly  applied 
only  to  the  island  of  Moi-a-tierra)  was  discovered 
by  a  Spanish  navigator,  who  gave  to  it  his  own 
name,  and  formed  an  establishment,  which  was 
afterwards  abandoned.  The  buccaneers  of  the 
17th  century  made  it  a  place  of  resort  during  their 
cruises  on  the  coast  of  Pern;  and  subsequently 
it  became  the  solitary  dwelling,  during  four 
years,  of  a  Scotchman,  called  Alexander  Selkirk, 
whose  adventures  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  De  Foe's  inimitable  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
In  1760,  the  Spanish  government  formed  a  settle- 
ment and  built  a  fort;  which,  however,  with  tho 
town,  was  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  following  year.  They  weie  rebuilt  somewhat 
further  from  the  shore;  and  were  still  inhabited, 
and  in  good  order,  when  Carteret  visited  the 
island  in  1767,  but  they  were  soon  after  abandoned. 
(Geog.  Joura.,  iv.  2.)  The  Chilian  government 
established  a  penal  colony  here  in  1819 ;  but  this 
has  been  discontinued,  on  account  of  its  expense 
The  island  has  lately  been  taken  on  lease  from 
the  Chilian  govenunent  by  an  enterprising  Ame- 
rican, who  has  brought  thither  about  150  familiea 
of  Tahitians,  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  the 
land,  rearing  cattle,  and  so  improving  the  port  of 
Cumberland  Bay,  that  it  may  become  the  resort 
of  whalers  and  other  vessels  navigating  the  Pacifio 
Ocean. 

JUANPORE,  a  distr.  of  British  India,  prov^ 
Allahabad,  chiefly  between  the  2oth  and  26tU 
degs.  of  N.  lat,,  and  the  82d  and  83d  of  E.  long. ; 
having  N.  Oude,  and  the  distr.  Aziroghur;  E* 
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Benares ;  S.  the  Ganges,  separating  it  from  Mir- 
zapoor;  and  W.  Allahabad.  Area,  1,552  sq.  m. 
Pop.  798,503  in  1861.  The  surface  of  the  district 
is  slightly  undulating.  The  river  Goompty  runs 
through  it  in  a  SE.  direction.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
but  generally  well  cultivated,  and  irrigated  with 
care,  except  towards  the  Oude  frontier,  where 
there  is  much  waste  land  covered  with  jungle. 
This  distr.  has  improved  greatly  since  it  has  been 
brought  under  the  British  government,  and  it  is 
now  the  principal  seat  of  the  sugar  cultivation  in 
the  central  provs.  of  the  Bengal  presidency.  Some 
sugar  lands  m  Juanpore  let  as  high  as  10  rupees 
the  begah,  from  6  to  8  rupees  being  the  average 
rent  of  sugar  lands  in  the  adjacent  districts.  The 
buildings  and  villages,  though  still  very  indif- 
ferent, have  been  latterly  much  improved.  The 
land  is  generally  divided  into  such  small  portions, 
that  the  incomes  of  very  few  landholders  exceeded 
501.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  people 
have  alwavs  been  rather  celebrated  for  turbulence. 
The  remains  of  many  mud  forts  are  to  be  seen, 
but  none  of  stone  exists,  except  that  of  the  cap., 
Juanpore. 

Juanpore,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  on  the  Goomptv, 
88  m.  NW.  Benares.  Pop.  27,200  in  1861. 
Though  now  decayed  and  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, it  was  previously  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  cap. 
of  an  indep.  sovereignty.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
Mogul  empire  by  Akbar,  under  whom  was  built 
its  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Goompty,  which 
is  now  in  perfect  preservation,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  kind  in  India.  A  stone  fort,  a 
mosque  of  great  beauty,  and  a  number  of  ruined 
edifices  and  monuments,  attest  the  former  great- 
ness of  Juanpore.  The  modem  town  is  wholly 
built  of  mud ;  it  is,  however,  the  residence  of  the 
collector,  judge,  and  other  chief  British  author- 
ities of  the  district 

JUGGERNAUT  (Jaggatmaeha,  'the  lord  of 
the  world'),  a  town  and  celebrated  temple  of  Hin- 
dostan,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  chief  places  of 
Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  according  to  Hamilton, 
the  most  sa^ed  of  all  the  religious  establishments 
of  the  natives  of  India.  The  town  stands  on  the 
sea  coast  of  the  distr.  of  Cuttack,  presid.  Bengal, 
prov.  Orissa,  beside  a  branch  of  the  Mahanudda, 
45  m.  S.  Cuttack,  and  260  m.  SVV.  Calcutta ;  lat. 
19°  49'  N.,  long.  85®  54'  E.  It  contains  nearly 
5,800  houses,  with  30,000  inhabs.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  mean  and  dirty,  consisting  of  low  brick 
buildings,  with  here  and  there  latge  seratM  and 
some  handsome  residences.  Tlie  chief  street  is 
wholly  composed  of  religious  edifices,  interspersed 
with  plantations;  and  at  its  S.  end  stands  the 
great  temple  of  the  divinity  or  idoL  This  struc- 
ture is  imposing  only  from  its  immensity ;  its  ex- 
ecution is  rude  and  inelegant,  and  its  form  unplea- 
sing  to  the  eye.  It  is  built  of  coarse  red  granite, 
and  was  completed  in  1198,  at  a  cost  of  from  40  to 
50  lacs  of  rupees  (400,000/.  to  500,000/.)  The  es- 
tablishment of  which  it  forms  a  part  comprises 
about  50  temple  dedicated  to  various  deities, 
within  a  nearly  square  area  inclosed  by  a  stone 
wall  24  ft.  high,  and  measuring  676  ft.  in  length 
on  two  of  its  sides,  and  670  ft.  on  the  two  others. 
The  principal  gate  of  entrance  to  this  area  is  on 
tlie  £.  side,  from  which  a  broad  flight  of  22  steps 
leads  to  a  terrace  raised  about  25  rt,  and  inclosed 
by  a  second  wall  445  ft.  square.  On  this  terrace 
is  the  first  apartment,  called  the  Bhog  Mandap.  a 
building  60  ft.  square,  in  which  the  great  idol  is 
worshipped  during  the  bathing  festival ;  and  in  a 
line,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  low  portico,  is 
the  antechamber  opening  into  the  great  tower  or 
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sanctuary.  This  tower  rises  to  180  ft.  above  the 
area  on  which  it  is  raised,  or  ratlier  more  than 
200  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  forms  a  valuable 
landmark  to  mariners  on  this  dangerous  coast.  Its 
ipcound  plan  is  28  ft.  square  within  the  building ; 
Its  shape  is  conical,  its  walls  are  externally  covered 
with  stone  stat-nes  in  relief,  and  its  roof  is  orna- 
mented with  representations  of  monsters  of  various 
kinds.  Little  pains,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  sculpture  of  these  decorations,  and  of 
late  the  temple  has  had  an  outer  coating  of  chunam 
or  mortar,  while  its  figures  have  been  daubed  with 
red  paint.  Within  this  sanctuary,  seated  on  their 
thrones,  are  the  rude  statues  of  three  of  the  most 
revered  deities  of  Hindoo  faith — Juggernaut  or 
Vishnu,  his  brother  Balaramaor  Mahadeo,  and  hia 
sister  Subhadra  or  Kali,  the  temple  being  devoted 
to  all  three,  though  particularly  to  the  first.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  edifice  are  two  other  temples,  much 
smaller,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  £.  gat« 
of  entrance  to  the  outer  enclosure  is  flanked  by 
colossal  figures  of  lions  or  griffins  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  porters  of  Hindoo  mvthology.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  column,  remarkable  for  its  light  and  ele- 
gant appearance,  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
dark  basalt,  40  ft.  high  and  8  in  diameter,  sup- 
porting a  sitting  figure  of  the  god  Huniman.  This 
pillar  was  brought  thither  from  the  half  ruined 
black  pagoda  of  Kauarak  (which  see),  less  than  a 
century  since.  On  the  NE.  side  of  the  temple  is 
the  collection  of  bungalows  forming  the  European 
station. 

All  the  land  within  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  the 
pagoda  is  accounted  holy  by  the  Hindoos,  and  is 
held  rent-free  by  the  cultivators  and  others,  on 
condition  of  their  performing  certain  services  in 
and  about  the  temple.  The  priests  and  other  per- 
sons deriving  their  subsistence  from  the  establish- 
ment, are  said  to  amount  to  3,000  families,  exclu- 
sive of  400  families  of  cooks,  to  prepare  the  holy 
food  so  much  sought  after  by  pilgrims. 

*  The  provisions  furnished'  daily  for  the  idol  and 
his  attendants  consbt  of  220  seers  of  rice,  97  seers 
of  kallai,  24  of  mung^  188  of  clarified  buffaloes' 
butter,  90  of  molasses,  35  of  vegetables,  100  of 
milk,  13  of  spices,  20  of  salt,  and  22  of  lamp  oiL 
The  holy  food  is  presented  to  the  idol  three  times 
a  day,  and  the  gates  are  cautiously  shut  during 
this  presentation,  and  none  but  a  few  personal  ser- 
vants of  the  idol  are  allowed  to  be  present.  This 
meal  lasts  for  about  an  hour,  during  which  period, 
the  dancing-girls  attached  to  the  temple  (consist- 
ing of  120),  dance  and  sing  in  the  room  with  many 
pillars.  On  the  ringing  of  a  large  bell,  the  doors 
are  thrown  open,  tlie  food  is  removed,  and  Uie 
rajah  of  Khurda^  as  high  priest  of  the  temple,  di- 
vides it  with  the  priests.'  (Trans.  As.  Soc,  iii  255.) 

The  images  or  Juggernaut,  Balarama,  and  Sub- 
hadra, are  nothing  more  than  wooden  busts,  about 
6  ft.  high,  fashioned  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
human  head,  resting  on  a  sort  of  pedestaL  The}*- 
are  painted  white,  black,  and  yellow  respectively, 
with  grim  distorted  features,  and  decorated  with 
different  coloured  head-dresses.  The  two  brotheiB 
have  arms  projecting  forward,  horizontally,  from 
the  ears :  the  sister  is  without  arms.  These  mon- 
strous figures  may,  in  general,  be  seen  dail}',  and 
are  publicly  exposed  twice  a  year;  when  Jugger- 
naut and  his  brother,  after  uridergoing  certain  ab- 
lutions, assume  the  form  of  Ganesa,  the  elephant- 
headed  god,  a  transformation  eff'ected  by  means  of 
a  mask.  Thus  dressed,  they  are  placed  on  the  high 
terrace,  overlooking  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple, 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  priests,  who  fan  them  to 
drive  away  tlie  flies,  whilst  the  multitude  below 
gaze  in  stupid  admiration.  But  the  grand  festi- 
val, or  raCh  iatra,  takes  place  in  March,  when  the 
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min  has  entered  Aries.  This  has  been  described  as 
follows,  by  a  British  eye-witness,  for  some  years  re- 
sident at  Poori,  Juggernaut  *  Three  large  rafht^  or 
cars  of  wood,  are  prepared  for  the  occasion,  of 
which  the  first  (intended  for  Jaggannat'ha)  has  16 
wheels,  each  6  ft.  in  diameter;  the  platform,  to  re- 
ceive the  idol,  is  26  ft.  square,  and  the  whole  car 
is  fully  46  ft,  from  the  ground.    The  wood- work 
is  ornamented  with  images  of  different  idols,  and 
TMiintcd,  and  the  car  has  a  lofty  dome  covered  with 
Knglish  woollens  of  the   most  ^audy   colours, 
bought  at  the  import  warehouse  m  Calcutta ;  a 
large  wooden  image  is  placed  on  one  side  as  a 
charioteer,  and  several  w(K>den  horses  are  suspended 
in  front  of  the  car  with  their  legs  in  the  air.     (An 
exact  model  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  about  3  ft. 
souaie  and  4  ft.  in  height,  is  in  the  museum 
or  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.)     Six  strong  cables 
are  fastened  to  the  raVhy  by  which  it  is  dragged 
on   its  journey.      The  concourse  of  pilgrims  is 
always  very  great,  and  a  loud  shout  from  the  mul- 
titude announces  the  approach  of  Jaggannat'ha, 
who  is  carried  from  the  temple  by  a  number  of 
priests,  appointed  for  the  purpose.    A  short  time 
after,  the  rajah  of  Khurda,  as  hereditary  hi^h 
priest,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  state-palanqum 
of  a  strange  construction,  followed  by  large  state 
elephants,  and  generally  alights  near  the  rat'h  of 
the  idol  Balabhadra.    The  latter,  and  Subhadra, 
are  placed  upon  two  separate  rat'hs,  like  that  of 
Jaggannafha,  except  being  a  little  smaller,  the 
one  having  only  14  wheels,  and  the  other  12. 
The  rajah  is  surrounded  by  a  large  train  of  priests, 
and  immediately  prostrates  himself  before  the  idol 
Ja^annat'ha,  amidst  the  shouts  of  pilgrims  and 
the  piercing  notes  of  the  shrill  silver  trumpets ;  he 
then  with  a  broom  sweeps  the  floor  of  the  car,  and 
is  presented  by  the  pnests  with  a  silver  vessel, 
containing  essence  of  sandal- wood,  with  which  the 
floor  is  sprinkled  all  around  the  idoL    The  rajah 
receives  from  Jaggaiinat'ha,  as  a  mark  of  honour, 
a  garland  of  flowers,  which  the  priests  take  from 
the  image,  and  put  round  the  rajah's  neck.    The 
rajah  then  descends  from  the  principal  car,  and 
proceeds  bare-footed  to  the  car  or  each  of  the  other 
idols,  and  endeavours  to  propel  them    forward, 
without  which  ceremonies  it    is  supposed  they 
could  not  afterwards  be  moved.  On  a  signal  being 
given,  a  most  active  scene  commences,  and  seve- 
ral thousand  men,  each  holding  a  small  green 
branch  in  his  hand,  come  running  to  the  ra'ths, 
clearing  their  way  through  the  crowd  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  regular  files.    They  imme- 
diately lay  hold  of  the  cables,  each  man  hav- 
ing first  touched  the  car  with  his  branch ;  and  then 
aided  by  the  pilgrims  (men  and  women),  pull  the 
ntlis  to  their  destination,  taking  care  to  keep 
their  faces  towards  the  idol,  who  is  driven  to  his 
garden-house,  where  he  is  worshipped  for  four 
days,  and  then  returns  in  the  same  way  to  the 
temple.'    (Mansbach  in  Trans.  Astat,  Soc.^  iii.  258- 
259.)     B^des  that  described,  12  other  principal, 
and  many  minor,  festivals  are  celebrated  duruig 
the  year.     The  worship  of  Ju^emaut  is  attended 
by  every  sect  and  class  of  Hmdoos,  who  meet  on 
equal  terms,  all  caste  being  aboluhed  within  the 
preeimctg  of  the  temple. 

That  excess  of  fanaticism,  which  is  said  to  have 
prompted  the  pilgrims  to  court  death  by  throwing 
themselves,  in  crowds,  imder  the  wheels  of  Jug- 
gernaut, either  never  existed,  or  has  long  ceas^l 
to  actuate  the  worshippers  of  the  idol.  During 
four  yeans  that  Mr.  Mansbach  witn&<tsed  the  festi- 
vals, only  three  cases  of  self-immolation  occurred ; 
one  of  these  was  probably  accidental,  and  the  two 
others  were  suicides,  committed  by  sufferers  to  rid 
themselves  of  painful  diseases.    The  greatest  mis- 
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representations  were  formerly  circulated  in  Europe 
respecting  the  number  of  widow-burning,  pil- 
grims, and  loss  of  life,  at  Juggernaut.  It  is  true 
that,  for  many  miles  round  the  temple,  the  sides 
of  the  roads  are  literally  whitened  with  the  bones 
of  devotees,  who  have  perished  by  the  way-side. 
But  this  is  not  the  result  of  any  violent  modes  of 
destniction,  voluntary  or  othertvise.  If  a  Hindoo 
has  reason  to  believe  dissolution  at  hand,  he  forth- 
witli  collects  his  remaining  stren^h,  and  should 
he  fortunately  succeed  in  dragging  his  diseased 
body  within  sight  of  the  sacred  edifice,  he  will 
lie  down  in  peace,  and  die  with  a  perfect  con- 
fidence of  future  happiness ;  besides  which,  thou- 
sands set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  thither  in  health, 
and  m  the  full  intention  of  returning,  whose  sub- 
sistence failing  by  the  way,  devote  themselves, 
simply  because  they  can  do' nothing  else,  to  death 
by  starvation.  An  unfounded  clamour  was  long 
raised  in  England  against  the  government  of 
British  India  for  promoting  idolatry,  as  it  was 
said,  by  continuing  to  exact  taxes  on  the  pilgrims 
to  Juggernaut,  Gaya,  and  other  places,  as  had 
previously  been  done  by  the  native  sovereigns. 
But  though  the  levy  of 'taxes  on  pilgrims  seems 
rather  an  odd  way  of  promoting  idolatry,  yet,  in 
deference  to  the  well-intentioned,  thougli  absurd, 
misrepresentations  propagated  in  England  on  the 
subject,  these  taxes  have  been  rep^ed,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  ^  idolaters.'  The  number 
of  pilgrims  to  this  and  other  shrines  has  since 
greatly  increased ;  and  the  natives  are  extremely  ■ 
well  pleased  by  this  act  of  liberality  on  the  part 
of  government.  It  may  be  right  to  mention 
that  no  part  of  the  pilgrim-tax  ever  came  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  government,  but  was  wholly 
laid  out  on  the  repair  of  roads,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  police  at  the  different  places  of  pUgrim- 
a^  (Asiatic  Researches,  vols.  viiL  x.  xv. ;  iVans. 
ot  the  Royal  Asiat.  Soc.,  vol.  iii) 

JULIERS  (Germ.  Jiilich)^  a  town  of  Prussia, 
cap.  circle,  on  the  Ro6r,  a  tributary  of  the  Maese, 
23^  m.  W.  Cologne,  and  16^  m.  NE.  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  on  the  railway  from  Aix-la-ChapeUe  to 
Cleves.  Pop.  5,181  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  strong 
citadel,  3  churches,  a  fine  old  town-hall,  circle  court 
of  justice,  police  court,  and  high  school,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and  vinegar. 

Juliera  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  Juliacum, 
in  Antonine's  Itinerary.  After  the  extinction  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  it  became  the  property  of 
independent  counts  of  the  Germanic  empire,  who 
were  created  dukes  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  in 
1356.  The  family  of  the  dukes  of  Juhers  becoming 
extinct  in  1609,  the  town  was  taken  by  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  the  following  year;  in  1G22 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  held  it  till 
1659.  In  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
afterwards  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  d^p.  lioHr,  The 
former  duchy  of  Juliers  is  the  most  \V.  portion  of 
the  Prussian  dom.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  its  linen  manufacture. 

JIFMBOSEER,  a  toym  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bombay,  distr.  Baroach,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  25  m.  NNW.  Baroach.  Pop.  estim.  at  10,000. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bombay,  to 
which  it  sends  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  piece  goods. 

JUMILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  36 
ra.  N.  by  W.  Murcia,  and  76  m.  SSW.  Valencia. 
Pop.  9,613  in  1857.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
S.  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  a  castle 
commanding  the  town;  streets  straight  and  of 
moderate  width,  but  not  paved.  The  public  build- 
ings comprise  2  churches,  2  convents,  a  public 
granary,  and  a  hospital.  The  town  contains 
about  30  oil  and  corn  mills,  2  soap  manufactories, 
and  on  establishment  fur  making  fire-arms ;  also 
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Beveral  salt-paoB  under  the  direction  of  goTcm- 
ment.  A  considerable  fair  is  held  here,  Dec.  2. 
The  climate,  though  not  so  genial  as  in  neighbour- 
ing towns  situated  at  a  less  elevation,  is  salu- 
brious ;  and  com  and  fruit  are  abundant.  Grazing, 
however,  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  people  in 
and  near  the  town. 

Jumilla  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  who,  having 
founded  or  rebuilt  it,  gave  it  its  present  name,  by 
a  king  of  Arragon :  it  was  again  taken  from  Ar- 
lagon  by  Henry  of  Trastamare,  who  made  it  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

JUMNA  (Sanscr.  Vamunaj  the  Jomone*  of  Pliny), 
a  river  of  Hindoston,  and  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Ganges.  It  rises  on  the  SVV.  side  of  the  great 
Himalaya  range,  about  lat.  30^  55'  N.,  and  long. 
78^  24'  E. ;  and  has  been  traced  to  an  elevation  of 
about  11,^0  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  an 
abrupt  mountain  nearly  4,000  ft.  higher.  Over 
the  wall  of  this  mountain  falls  a  streamlet,  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
summit,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  true  source 
of  the  river.  For  some  miles  the  Jumna  proceeds 
through  a  glen  no  more  than  about  40  yards  in 
width  at  its  bottom,  and  bounded  by  munil  pre- 
cipices of  granit«  many  thousand  feet  in  height. 
The  stream  is  here  concealed  by  a  thick  bed  of 
frozen  snow,  which  arches  over  the  course  of  the 
river  beneath,  su]>porte<l  by  the  shehnng  walls  of 
the  ravine.  About  half  a  mile  below  the  point  to 
which  the  Jumna  has  been  traced,  is  Jumnotri,  a 
celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  and  ablution  with 
the  Hindoos.  At  this  spot  are  numerous  hot  fer- 
ruginous springs,  some  of  which  rise  in  the  rocky 
w^l  10  or  12  fu  above  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and 
having  melted  the  snow  for  20  or  30  yards  round, 
mix  with  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  rendering  them 
sensibly  warm.  Some  of  the  springs  arc  hot  enough 
to  boil  rice,  their  temperature  having  been  found 
as  high  as  194*7°  Fah.,  or  near  the  point  at  which 
water  is  converted  into  steam  at  that  elevation, 
about  10,840  ft  above  the  sea.  Before  arriving  at 
them,  the  Jumna  is  only  about  3  ft,  in  width  and 
a  few  inches  deep;  but  these,  causing  a  continual 
melting  of  the  snow,  contribute  greatly  to  augment 
its  supply  of  water.  About  50  m.  below  its  source, 
the  Tonse  unites  with  the  Jumna ;  and,  though 
double  the  size  of  the  latter,  takes  its  name.  From 
this  point  to  Delhi  the  river  flows  generally  in  a 
S.  direction ;  it  thenceforward  gradually  declines 
to  the  8£.  Throughout  its  whole  court>e  it  usually 
runs  parallel  to  the  Ganges,  the  tract  between  the 
two  nvers.  called  the  Doabj  varying  from  20  to  80 
m.  in  width.  At  its  emerging  from  the  hilly  region, 
about  lat.  S(P  15',  the  bed  of  the  Jumna,  which  is 
1,000  yards  broad,  is  full  in  the  rains,  though  in 
the  dry  season  the  river  is  not  more  than  100  yards 
across.  It  is  not  usually  very  deep,  being  foitUiblc 
in  several  places  above  Agra;  in  its  progress 
through  the  prov.  of  Delhi  it  divides  into  various 
branches  inclosing  large  islands.  It  joins  the 
Ganges  at  Allahabad,  where  its  breadth  is  fullv 
equal  to  that  of  the  latter  river.  Its  entire  length 
is  estimated  at  780  m.  It  receives  no  tributaries 
of  any  consequence  in  the  upper  port  of  its  course ; 
but  in  the  lower,  the  Chumbul,  Sind,  Betwah,  and 
Cane  join  it  from  the  8.,  and  the  Kinde  fn)m  the 
N.  Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Etaweh,  and  Kalpec 
are  on  its  banks.  From  its  shallowness,  the  Jumna 
is  little  serviceable  to  commerce,  and  its  waters  in 
the  great  plain  of  the  upper  provs.  are  so  impreg- 
nated with  natron,  that  vegetation  is  rather  hin- 
dered than  promoted  by  its  inundations.  The 
country  to  the  W.  o4"  Delhi  is,  however,  fertilised 
by  the  canal  of  Ali  Giordan  Khan,  cut  from  it 
immediately  after  its  leaving  the  hills ;  and  the 
upper  portiun  of  the  Doab  is  irrigated  in  a  similar 
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manner  by  the  Zabeta  Khan*s  canal,  200  m.  in 
length,  which  also  commences  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
hillv  region,  and  proceeds  to  Delhi. 

J'UXGEYPOOR,  a  town  of  HindosUn,  prov. 
Bengal,  distr.  Moorshedabad,  on  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  25  m.  NNVV.  Moorshedabad.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  stations  in  the  British  territories 
for  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm.  The  mulberry 
Lb  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  from  annual  shoot/i, 
and  large  quantities  of  indigo  are  also  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

JUKA,  a  frontier  d^.  of  France,  region  of  the 
E.,  formerly  included  in  Franche  Comt<?,  between 
lat.  46©  16'  and  47°  18'  N.,  and  long.  5°  19'  and 
6°  12'  E.,  having  N.  Haute  SaOne,  E.  Doubs  and 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  S.  Ain,  and  W.  Saone-et- 
Loire  and  Cote  d'Or.  Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  70  m. 
Area,  499,401  hectares;  pop.  298,053  in  18C1. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface,  principally 
in  the  S.  and  E.,  is  covered  with  mountain  ranges 
belonging  to  the  Jura  system,  the  principal  summit 
of  which,  the  Rcculet,  5,633  ft.  lygh,  is  in  this  de'p. 
Rivers  numerous:  the  chief  are  the  Doubs  and 
Ain.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  in  the 
NW.  some  lai^ge  marshes.  In  the  plains  the  at- 
mosphere is  moist  and  heavj',  while  in  the  moun- 
tams  it  is  dry,  and  the  winters  long  and  severe. 
The  arable  laiids  are  estimated  at  183, 1 1 3  hectares ; 
meodows  at  50,547;  vineyards  at  21,027;  forests 
at  110,614;  and  heaths  and  wastes  at  79,000  do. 
Sufficient  com  is  grown  for  home  consumption, 
chiefly  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  oats.  Upwards 
of  400,000  hectol.  of  wine  are  produced  annually, 
some  of  which  is  ver>'  good.  The  mountains  afford 
excellent  pasture,  on  which  many  black  cattle  are 
fed;  and  chalets  are  established  o|i  them,  as  in  ' 
Switzerland.  The  butter  and  chee«e  of  the  dep. 
are  much  esteemetl.  Horses  and  mules  are  exten- 
sively bred ;  and  hogs,  poultry,  and  bees  are  aLeo 
very* plentiful.  The  number  of  large  properties  is 
much  below  the  average  of  the  d^ps.  There  are 
several  iron  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  gypsum.  The  d<^p.  has  also  ores  of 
lead,  coal,  copper,  and  even  gold,  but  no  mines  of 
these  metals  are  at  present  wrought.  Iron  forges 
and  paper  factories  are  numerous ;  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  chamois  and  other  leather,  glue,  mineral 
acids,  and  marble  ornaments,  are  among  the  other 
chief  manufactures.  Watches  and  trinkets  are 
made  at  Morez,  and  ivory,  bone,  horn,  maihle,  and 
wooden  articles  are  sent  all  over  Europe  from  the 
turning  establishments  of  St.  Claude.  Jura  is  di- 
vided into  4  arrond. :  chief  towns,  Lons-le-SauI- 
nier,  the  cap.,  Dole,  Poligny,  and  St.  Claude. 

JuHA  Mountains,  a  chain  of  Central  Europe, 
usually  classed  with  the  Alpine  system,  and  in- 
cluding the  mountains  of  W.  Switzerland,  and 
those  between  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Rhone,  the 
Saoue,  and  tlie  Doubs.  The  range  commonly 
thus  designated  has  a  length  of  about  160  nu,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  30  m.,  commencing  S.  on 
the  bank^  of  the  Rhone,  and  running  NE.  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Aar;  but  connected 
mountains  of  analogous  composition  run  N.  through 
Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  SW.  along  the  riglit 
bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  vicinity  of  Narbonne,  so 
that  the  Jura  range,  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
has  a  length  of  aliout  600  m.  The  Swiss  Jura 
consists  of  several  long  parallel  chains,  inclosing 
narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  such  as  the  Val  de 
Joux  (in  wliich  is  the  mountain-lake  of  the  same 
name,  3,260  ft,  above  the  sea),  the  Val  Travers, 
the  Val  de  Ruz,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Valserine, 
Doubs,  Birs,  and  other  rivers. '  Transverse  valleys, 
similar  to  those  in  the  main  Alpine  system,  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  range  throws*  off  only  one 
lateral  spur,  viz.  the  cliain  of  Mount  Jorat,  paaung 
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between  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  NeuchJLtel,  and 
joining  the  Bernese  Alps.  The  slope  is  rapid  on 
ilie  Swiss  side,  but  more  gentlie  towards  France ; 
and  the  ridge,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  ])resents  a 
regular  undulating  line  with  rounded  dome-like 
summits,  contrastmg  strongly  with  the  abrupt 
crags  and  towering  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  chain 
sinks,  as  it  advances  N. :  the  culminating  point, 
le  Recxdet,  b  5,633  ft  high,  and  8  others  rise  above 
5,000  ft. :  the  roads  across  the  ridge  have  an  ele- 
vation varying  from  3,600  to  2,500  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Snow  lies  on  the  highest  ground  about  seven 
months  in  the  year,  and  there  are  no  glaciers. 
The  geological  constitution  of  the  Jura  mountains 
is  limestone  of  the  oolitic  series.  The  strata  com- 
prises most  of  the  varieties  lying  between  the  lias 
and  the  compact  limestone,  answering  to  the  Port- 
land stone  of  English  geologists;  and  the  beds 
are  thrown  up  at  high  elevations,  thus  causing  the 
formation  of  those  longitudinal  valleys  which  are 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Jura. '  On  llie  SE. 
slopes,  and,  as  Lyell  observes,  exactly  opposite 
the  principal  o^ienings  by  which  great  rivers  de- 
scend from  the  Alps,  lie  numerous  ^  erratic '  blocks 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  How  these  granite 
fragments  came  to  their  present  situation  is  wholly 
matter  of  conjecture;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Lyell 
supposes,  that  the  limestone  layers  of  the  Jura 
were  upraised  by  some  in tenial' commotion,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  these  boulders  were  detached 
from  the  Alpine  summits,  and  transported  to  lower 
platforms,  which  have  been  subsequently  elevated. 
(Princ  of  GreoL,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.)  The  vegetation 
of  the  Jura  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Alps : 
box-trees  are  ver>'  abundant  on  the  NW.  side,  and 
the  hills  near  Poligny  are  covered  with  firs,  the 
timber  of  which  furnishes  materials  for  the  iu- 
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dustry  of  the  pop.  during  the  winter  months,  and 
is  also  a  considerable  article  of  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Many  of  the  villagers,  also, 
on  the  mountain  sides,  and  in  the  valleys,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  M'atch-movcments,  which  find  a 
readv  market  at  (ieneva  and  other  towns. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  prov.  of  Denmark,  formerly 
comprising  the  whole  continental  portion  of  the 
Danish  dominions,  but  which  is  now  restricted  to 
the  part  of  the  peninsula  belonging  to  Denmark  to 
the  N.  of  Schleswig,  extending  m)m  about  55^° 
to  nearly  68°  N.  lat,,  being  about  170  m.  in  length, 
and  from  60  to  80  in  breadth,  comprising  an  area 
of  9,560  sq.  m.    Pop.  611,552  in  1860,  of  whom 
.  92,061  in  the  towns.    The  province  is  of  an  oblong 
;  form,  with  the  addition  of  a  triangle  towards  the 
I  N.    Surface  generally  flat.    It  has  few  rivers,  and 
none  of  any  considerable  magnitude;  but  it  is 
deeply  indented,  and  in  part  traversed  by  inlets  or 
arms  (fiords)  of  the  sea.    Soil  various.    In  the 
middle  it  is  dry,  sandy,  and  occupied  by  extensive 
heaths ;  on  both  shores  it  is  more  fertile ;  and  on 
;  the  W.  coast,  particidarly  towarfls  the  S.,  there 
j  are  large  tracts  of  very  rich  marsh-land,  defended 
I  by  dykes  from    being    overflowed    by  the  sea . 
I  Agriculture,  though  still  backward,    has    made 
'  great  progress  during  the  present  century.    Rye, 
I  oats,  and  buckwheat  are  the  crops  most  generally 
raisotl ;  and  they,  along  with  cattle  of  excellent 
I  equality,  horses,  and  butter,  form  the  principal  ar- 
'  tides  of  export.     Hogs  are  very  plentiful,  and 
'  Jutland  has  sometimes  been  called  '  the  land  of 
'  bacon  and  r\'e  bread.'    Fish  very  abundant  in  the 
!  fiords  or  inlets  of  the  sea.    Minerals  and  manu- 
factures unimportant..    The  principal  towns  are 
,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Wyborg 
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XTAFFA,  or  THEODOSIA,  a  sea-port  town  of 
■^  European  Russia,  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  hit.  45©  1'  37"  N.,  long.  35°  23'  37"  E. 
Pop.  7,580  in  1858.    The  town  is  believed  to  sUnd 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Theodosia,  founded  by  j 
Milesian  colonists  in  remote  antiquity^.    The  Athe- 
nians carried  on  a  great  trade  with  this  city,  | 
importing  from  it  vast  quantities  of  com,  with 
slaves,  lumber,  and  naval  stores,  hides,  and  honey. 
After  undergoing  many  revolutions,  it  fell,  in  the  , 
13ih  centurj',  into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese, ' 
who  rebuilt'it,  and  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  their  i 
power  during  the  lengthened  period  of  their  as- 
cendancv  in  the  Black  Sea.    In  1475  it  was  taken  \ 
by  the  I'urks ;  but  it  continued,  down  to  its  con- 
quest bv  the  Russians,  to  be  a  large,  populous 
town,    it,  however,  suffered  severely  from  this 
event,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  devastations 
committed  'by  the  Russian  soldiery,  and  partly 
through  the  emigration  of  its  Tartar  inhab.    Lat^ 
lerly,  however,  it  has  begun  to  revive;  though, 
owing  to  the    superior    advantages  enjoyed  by 
Kertsch  as  an  etUrepSt  for  the  trade  of  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  it  docs  not  seem  very  probable  that  Kafia 
will  ever  recover  her  former  importance.    The 
road,  or  bay,  of  Kafi'a  is  very  extensive,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  a  great  number  of  vessels.    It 
has  deep  water  throughout;  the  holding  ground 
is  good ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  E.,  it  is 
sbeltennl  from  all  winds. 

KAIRA,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  a  colleo- 
torate,  113  m.  NNW.  Surat;  lat.  22°  47'  N.,  long. 
72<^  48'  E.    It  is  a  neat  town,  surrounded  by  bas- 


tioned  ramparts  and  walls  in  good  repair.    Its 
streets  are  narrow,  but  tolerably  clean,  and  its 
houses  are  solid,  lofty,  and  adorned  with  a  great 
deal  of  carving.    Its  chief  public  buildings  are  the 
district  court-house,  a  handsome  Grecian  edifice, 
a  large  and  secure  prison,  a  church,  an  English 
school,  and,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  laigo 
Jain  temple.    The  cantonment  of  Kaira,  about  1^ 
m.  distant,  is  unfortunately   (like  many  of  the 
settlements  in  India  founded  by  the  British),  in  a 
very  unhealthy  situation ;  but  it  is  extensive  and 
I  well  laid  out,  with  good  barracks,  a  hospital,  a 
regimental  school,  and  a  tolerable  English  librarv. 
KAIRWAN,  or  KEERWAN,  a  large  city  of  N. 
I  Africa,  regencv  Tunis,  85  m.  S.  from  the  citv  of 
Tunis ;  lat.  35°  36'  N.,  long.  95°  57'  E.    Pop.  esti- 
mated at  50,000.    It  is  situated  in  a  barren  sandy 
I  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall ;  the  public 
Duildings  comprise  a  large  citadel  and  several 
mosques,  two  of  which  are  richly  adorned.    The 
houses  are  clean  and  respectable,  and  the  streets 
,  wide    and  ornamented  with  columns,    capitals, 
and  highly  raised  Cufic  inscriptions.  ItLsregarde(l 
as  the  second  town  in  the  regency;  and  its  Kadee, 
I  or  governor,  is  almost  independent  of  the  bey  of 
j  Tunis. 

I  Kainvan  is  famous  for  its  yellow  Morocco  boots 
'  and  slippers,  the  delicate  dye  of  wliich  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  equal.  It  was 
I  formerly  a  place  of  great  literary  eminence,  pos- 
I  sessing  weU-endow^  institutions  and  good  li- 
!  braries,  from  which  Europeans  have  derived  a  laigo 
I  portion  of  their  knowledge  of  Arabic  literature. 
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Kairwan  is  supposed  by  Shaw  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Vicus  Augusti  in  Antonine's  Itinerary ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  so  ^eat  an 
authority,  this  supposition  is  contested  on  good 
grounds.  The  present  city  was  built  about  a.d. 
670,  about  the  time  when  Africa  was  invaded  by 
the  general  of  the  Ommiyade,  caliph  Moawyad  I. 
In  802,  the  governor  of  W.  Africa  threw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  caliph,  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  established  his  capital  at  Kairwan. 
In  969,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Cairo,  ^ce  which  its  importance,  though,  still 
considerable,  has  materialh"  declined. 

KAISARIAH  (an.  MazaccL,  and  afterwards 
Camrea)y  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Kara- 
mania,  sandjiak  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Kaiasa 
(an.  ^Fdaa),  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  140  m. 
ICNE.  Konieh,  and  135  m.  SE.  Angora;  lat.  38° 42' 
N.,  long.  350  20'  20"  E.  Pop.  about  25,000,  of 
whom  2,000  are  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  It 
is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  a  fertile  plain  of  great 
length,  and  in  a  recess  formed  between  two  spurs 
projecting  from  the  lofty,  snow-covered  Mount 
Erdjisk,  the  Argasus  of  antiquity.  The  houses, 
though  built  of  stone  and  brick,  have  a  mean 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  now  in 
ruins,  and  in  the  suburb  are  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  city.  Several  mosques,  one 
Greek  and  two  Armenian  churches,  a  convent,  and 
some  mausoleums,  are  the  chief  public  buildings. 
Kaisariah  is  the  emporium  of  an  extensive  trade, 
and  the  resort  of  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Asia 
lilinor  and  Syria,  who  come  to  purchase  cotton, 
cidtivated  in  the  vicinity  in  great  quantities,  and 
sold  either  in  a  raw  state,  or  when  manufactured 
into  cloth.  Cotton  thread  and  cloth  constitute  the 
chief  articles  of  industry,  and  there  are  some  tan- 
neries of  yellow  Morocco  leather.  The  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  fertilised  by  the  inundations 
of  the  Karasa,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  large 
and  delicious-flavoured  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy,  except  within  the  town, 
where  epidemics  prevail,  owing  to  the  offal  left  in 
the  streets  to  decay  and  infect  the  air. 

Mazaca,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cappadocia,  took 
the  name  of  Cfesarea  in  nonour  of  Tiberius.  Its 
antiouity  b  attested  by  Strabo,  who  also  gives  an 
excellent  description  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain. It  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cap- 
i)adocia  previously  to  its  being  annexed  to  the 
ioman  empire,  after  which  it  continued  to  increase 
in  size  and  beauty.  An  amphitheatre  and  many 
temples  were  erected ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Valerian, 
when  Shapoor  I.,  king  of  Persia,  pillaged  the  city 
and  massacred  its  inhabs.,  it  is  said  to  have  had  a 

a.  of  400,000  persons,  though  this  is  most  pro- 
ly  beyond  the  mark.  (Gibbon,  i.  439.)  Its 
dimensions  were  contracted  oy  Justinian,  who  re- 
built the  walls :  it  was  raised  to  the  dipnitv  of  an 
apostolic  see,  and  gave  birth  to  St.  BasiL  Having 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  by  turns  became  subject  to  the  sultan 
of  Iconium,  the  princes  of  Karaman,  and  the  grand 
seignior. 

Kaisariah,  a  ruined  town  and  sea-port  of  Par- 
lestine.     (See  CiKSAREA.) 

KALISZ,  a  city  of  Poland,  and  the  most  west- 
erly in  the  Russian  dominions,  cap.  palat.  of  the 
same  name,  on  an  island  in  the  IV^na,  imme- 
diately within  the  Russian  frontier,  128  m.  WSW. 
Warsaw,  and  70  m.  SE.  Posen.  Pop.  12,253  in 
1868,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  Jews.  Kalisz 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls  flanked  with  towers, 
and  entered  by  five  gates,  and  has  a  citadel  founded 
by  Cassimir  the  Great.  Its  streets  are  broad  and 
well  paved,  and  several  are  planted  with  trees :  its 
houses  are  generally  good.    The  most  remarkable 
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public  edifices  are  the  former  palace  of  the  voi- 
vodes,  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  law,  the 
cathedral,  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Lutheran 
church.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  five  R. 
Catholic  churches  and  six  convents,  several  syna- 
gogues, a  R.  Catholic  g3rmnasium  or  lyccum,  with 
a  fine  library  and  large  scientific  collections,  a 
military  school  with  200  students,  and  many  ele- 
mentaiy  schools.  It  has  also  a  theatre,  a  house 
of  charity,  and  three  hospitals.  Kalisz  is  a  town 
of  some  industrv,  having  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloths,  and  leather.  A  fine  road  leads 
to  Opatowek,  a  village  about  6  m.  distant  ESE., 
celebrated  for  its  large  manufacture  of  woollens, 
and  its  gardens,  which  form  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  KaUsz. 

The  city  was  founded  about  655,  and  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Great  Poland.  Near 
it,  in  1706,  the  Poles  totally  defeated  the  Swedes; 
and  in  Sept.  1835,  a  grand  military  muster  and 
review  took  place  at  Kalisz,  att«nded  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Russia,  AiL<)tria,  and  Prussia. 

KALPEE,  or  CALPEE,  a  large  and  populous 
town  of  British  India,  presid.  and  prov.  Agra,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  45  m.  SVV.  Cawnpore. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  being  an  entre- 
pot for  the  transport  of  cotton  from  the  S\V.  of 
India  to  the  Gangetic  pro  vs. ;  and  has  also  manu- 
factures of  sugar-candy  and  paper. 

KALUGA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
near  its  centre;  chiefly  between  lat.  53«>30'and 
550  30'  N.,  and  long.  33°  40'  and  37^^  E.,  having 
W.  the  gov.  of  Smolensk,  N.  the  latter  and  Mos- 
cow, E.  Tula,  and  S.  OroL  Area,  11,470  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,007,471  in  1858.  Surface  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of 
which  tlie  Oka  and  its  tributaries  arc  the  princi- 
pal Climate  tolerably  mild  for  the  hit.  Soil 
mostly  either  sandy  or  liard  clay,  and  not  fertUe. 
Forests  occupy  more  than  half  the  surface ;  arable 
lauds  rather  more  than  two-fifths;  but  a  good  deal 
of  manure  is  required  to  render  the  latter  even 
moderately  productive,  and  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants.  IlIvq  is  principally  grown  ;  but  oat*, 
wheat,  and  barley  are  also  cultivated ;  as  are  hemp 
and  flax.  Cattle  not  numerous,  and  but  little 
valued ;  but  there  are  in  the  gov.  two  extensive 
studs  for  the  breeding  of  superior  horses.  The 
fisheries  are  insignificant:  little  game  is  met  with. 
Bog-iron  is  found,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  a 
^ood  deal  has  to  bo  imported  to  supply  the*  various 
mm  works.  This  government  being  so  little  suit- 
able for  agriculture,  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants 
has  been  turned  towards  manufacturing  industn^^ ; 
in  this  respect  Kaluga  ranks  immediately  after  the 
governments  of  Moscow  and  ^^adimir.  On  an 
average  about  20,000  workmen  are  employed  in 
distilleries  and  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  hard- 
ware. The  manufacture  of  lieet-root  sugar  has 
been  lately  introduced.  Nearly  all  the  peasants' 
families  employ  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  in  weaving.  Many  of  the  merchants  in  this 
government  are  opulent,  and  some  have  com- 
mercial transactions  with  foreign  countries,  through 
Archangel.  The  chief  exports  are  oils,  spirits, 
potash,  honey,  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods.  The  chief  commercial  towns  are 
Kaluga  and  Borofsk.  Kaluga  is  divided  into  1 1 
districts,  and  is  imder  the  same  military  governor 
with  Tula.  Its  scholastic  institutions' are  under 
the  university  of  Moscow. 

Kaluga,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of 
the  above  government,  on  the  Oka,  near  where  it 
suddenly  turns  eastward,  105  m.  SE.  Moscow. 
Pop.  32,335  m  1858.    The  town  is  said  to  occupy 
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a  space  of  10  versts,  or  little  shoit  of  7  m.,  in  circ., 
and  U  divided  into  three  quarters  b^  the  Oka  and 
its  tributary  the  Kaloujeka.  It  is  an  ill  built 
place,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved  streets 
and  wooden  houses.  There  are,  however,  some 
good  pnblic  edifices,  as  the  high  church,  govem- 
ment-houae,  town-hall,  and  theatre.  Of  the  24 
churches,  23  are  of  stone ;  a  convent,  also  a  stone 
building,  gymnasium,  seminary  for  poor  children 
of  noble  birth,  foundling  asylum,  several  work- 
houses and  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correction, 
arc  the  other  chief  public  establishments.  Kalu- 
ga is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  empire:  it  has  5  sail- 
cloth factories,  employing  400  weavers  and  1,000 
spinners,  between  30  and  40  oil  factories,  numerous 
tan-yards,  some  sugar  refineries,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  paper  hang- 
ing earthenware,  soap,  and  vitriol.  Besides  car- 
rymg  on  an  extensive  mtemal  trade,  its  merchants 
make  large  exports  of  lamb-skins,  Russia  leather, 
and  wax,  to  Dantzic,  Breslau,  and  Berlin. 

KAMINIETZ  (Polish,  Kaminiec  FodoUkt),  a 
town  of  Bussian  Poland,  gov.  Podolia,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Smotryez,  about  12  m.  fron^ 
its  junction  with  the  Dneistr,  215  m.  SE.  Kief, 
and  300  m.  NW.  Odessa.  Pop.  15,230  in  1858, 
many  of  whom  were  Jews,  It  is  irregularly  laid 
out,  with  narrow  streets,  and  wooden  houses.  It 
has,  however,  some  conspicuous  edifices  of  stone 
and  other  solid  materials ;  including  the  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  Gothic 
building,  containing  fifteen  altars  and  a  nave  sup- 
ported by  150  columns.  Near  it  is  a  column 
supporting  a  statue  of  the  Saviour.  The  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  originally  constructed  of  wood, 
in  1360,  was  rebuilt  m  stone  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  in  the  18th  centur>\  There  are  in 
all  five  R.  Catholic  and  four  Greek  churches,  and 
one  Armenian  church,  a  fine  edifice,  completed  in 
1767.  The  R.  Catholics  have  several  convents. 
The  other  chief  public  buildings  are  the  govern- 
ment library,  circle  school,  and  new  gymnasium, 
commenced  in  1837. 

The  town  was  formerly  walled,  but  its  works 
were  levelled,  by  order  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  1812.  It  is,  however,  still  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  other  fortifications.  The  former,  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  isolated  rock  overlooking  the  town, 
might  be  made  impregnable,  were  it  not  com- 
manded by  some  more  lofty  adjacent  heights. 
Kaminiec  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  prin- 
cipal bulwark  of  Poland  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  It 
was  founded  by  the  sons  of  Ol^herd,  in  1331,  after 
that  prince  had  wrested  Podolia  from  the  Tartars. 
It  was  soon  after  fortified,  and  in  1374  attained 
the  rank  of  a  city.  It  remained  attached  to  Po- 
land tUl  its  final  capture  by  the  Russians  in  1793, 
except  from  1672  to  1699,  during  which  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks. 

KAMTSCHATKA,  a  large  peninsula  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Bussian  gov.  of  Iricutsk,  and  bounded  N.  by  the 
country  ra  the  Tchuktchi,  E.  by  the  Aleutian  archi- 
pelago, and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  lies 
between  the  51st  and  62d  parallels  of  K.  lat,,  and 
the  166th  and  167th  deg.  of  £.  long. ;  has  a  length 
of  about  800  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  100 
to  250  m.,  the  area  beiug  estimated  at  80,000  sq. 
m.  Supposed  population  6,000,  of  whom  about 
1,500  are  Russians.  The  coast  line  on  the  W. 
side  is  tolerably  regular,  the  Gulf  of  Penginsky, 
at  its  N.  end,  forming  the  only  considerable  ex- 
ception ;  but  on  the  £.  side  are  several  extensive 
bays,  enclosing  respectively  between  the  capes 
Chipunsky,  Kronotzky,  Kamtschatka,  Ozemov, 
and  Olutorsky,  the  last  of  which  is  near  the  nI). 
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end  of  the  peninsula  :  C.  Lopatka  (lat  61©  0'  15" 
N.,  long.  1620  2'  15"  E.)  is  the  S.  extremity  of 
Kamtschatka.  The  coast,  generally  speaking,  is 
abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  on  the  E.  side,  and 
the  peninsula,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  barren  and  desolate  rock ;  but 
in  the  interior  there  are  plains  of  considerable 
extent,  having  a  soil  well  adapted  for  tillage.  The 
high  lands,  which  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  surface,  consist  of  a  chain  of  volcanic 
mountains,  running  in  a  SSW.  direction.  Many 
volcanoes  in  this  chain  have  been  ascertained  by 
Erman  and  Lutkd  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  action ; 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that,  geologically  con- 
sidered, they  fonn  only  one  extremity  of  a  great 
volcanic  belt,  continued  through  the  Kurile  and 
Japanese  islands,  Formosa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
E.  Indian  archipelago. 

The  following  statements  are  drawn  up  from 
the  observations  of  the  naturalists  in  Commodore 
Lutkd's  expedition,  in  1827-80.  and  of  Prof.  Erman, 
who  visited  Kamtschatka  in  1829.  In  the  main 
range  running  N.  from  C.  Lopatka,  13  summits, 
with  craters  and  hot  springs,  have  been  observed 
within  the  51st  and  56th  parallels,  one  other 
height  being  isolated,  and  lying  W.  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain.  The  elevation  of  nine  summits  has 
been  accurately  measured,  and  is  stated  to  be  as 
follows : — 


Aasatchinaky  .    8,840  ft. 

Viliitchinaky  .    6.846 

Ayatcha  .    .  .    8,760 

Koriata    .    .  .  11,120 

Jupouov  .    .  .    9,060 


Kronotsky  .  .  10,610  ft. 

KlutchewBky  .  16,500 

Tolbanchin .  .  8,2.'>0 

Chevelutch  .  .  10,590 


The  most  active  are  Assatchinsky,  Avatcha,  and 
Klutchewsky,  The  scoria*  and  ashes  thrown  from 
the  first,  in  1828,  were  carried  as  far  as  Petropau- 
lowsky,  120  versts  distant ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  in  continual  activity.  In  1827  there 
was  a  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Avatcha,  during 
which,  besides  lava  and  stones,  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  water  was  ejected ;  a  phenomenon  remarked 
also  bv  Humboldt  in  the  volcano  of  Karkuarizo,  a 
little  N.  of  Chimborazo,  in  the  Colombian  Andes, 
and  known  to  have  occurred,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  during  the  eruptions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 
At  the  summit  is  a  crater  several  hundred  yards 
in  circ,  formed  by  a  wall  30  ft  high,  composed  of 
porphyry,  febpar,  and  trachyte;  and  on  the  E. 
side,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5.000  fU,  is  another 
crater,  now  extinct,  and  similar  both  in  origin  and 
appearance  to  the  Somma  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Klutchewsky,  which,  in  common  with  six  others, 
continually  emits  smoke,  was  during  the  last  cen- 
tury in  very  violent  action,  sometimes  for  a  year 
or  two  at  a  time,  sending  forth  vitrified  stones, 
lava,  pumice,  and  water :  after  having  been  com- 
paratively quiet  for  about  40  years,  it  broke  out 
again  during  Erman's  visit  in  1829.  It  presents 
a  laige  base,  swelling  in  an  elliptic  curve,  and 
crowned  by  four  cones :  its  geological  components 
are  trachyte,  Labrador  felspar,  obsidian,  and  lava, 
a^d  on  its  sides  are  numerous  thermal  springs  of 
high  temperature.  Indeed,  the  gr  neral  formation 
of  Kamtschatka  is  of  igneous  origin,  comprising 
porphyr}',  jasper,  felspar,  schist,  trachyte,  and 
dolomite ;  the  W.  side,  however,  lb  composed  of 
Neptunian,  secondar}',  and  tertiary  rocks,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  various  beds  of 
lignites,  sandstone,  iron-sand,  and  chalk,  in  the 
last  of  which  are  found  large  quantities  of  yellow 
amber :  fossil  shells  in  great  variety  have  been 
discovered  in  all  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  this  interesting  peninsula.  The  shape  of 
Kamtschatka  precludes  the  possibility  of  there 
being  any  extensive  rivers;  and,  accordingly,  those 
met  with  resemble  torrents  more  than  rivers, 
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being  either  nearly  dry,  or  flooded  and  rapid :  the 
Karatschatka  river,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  ca- 
pable of  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons  about  150 
m.  up  the  stream. 

The  severity  of  the  climate,  though  considerable, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  the  middle  of  winter  is  about  10^ 
ilifaum. ;  that  of  summer  is  about  7^ ;  but  the 
difference  seems  greater,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  raw  piercing  winds  and  thick  fogs.  Still,  if 
any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  health  of 
the  inhabs.,  it  cannot  be  unwholesome,  for  they 
are  robust  and  long-lived,  and  there  are  few  dis- 
eases, except  small-pox  and  syphilis,  introduced 
by  the  Russians,  who  also  corrupted  the  pop.  by 
familiarising  them  with  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
(DobelVs  Travels,  vol  i,  p.  87.)  The  vegetation 
is  generally  considered  to  be  very  limited;  but 
the  limits  are  prescribed  by  man  rather  than  by 
nature.  Rye,  barley,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 
hemp,  and  flax,  ^vith  several  other  plants  pecuhar 
to  the  country,  may  be  raised  successfully,  with 
moderate  attention';  but  the  people  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  devoted  to  hunting,  able  to  live  on 
game  and  dried  fish,  and  extremely  loth  to  engage 
in  the  more  civilising,  though  less  exciting  pur- 
suit of  agriculture,  the  first  attempts  at  which 
date  no  further  back  than  1810.  Among  the  fruits 
are  the  rasjiberry,  red-currant,  whortle-berry, 
cranberry,  a  delicious  species  of  strawberry  called 
knejniAa,  a  wild  cherry  called  cheroonha,  and  a 
kind  of  apricot  or  pluna.  The  forest  trees  com- 
prise the  birch,  fir,  larch,  poplar,  cedar,  willow, 
and  juniper.  Pasturage  has  hitherto  been  little 
followed  ;  but  the  abundance  of  grass  shows  that 
if  there  was  an  inclination  towards  it,  the  pursuit 
would  be  profitable.  The  animals  usually  hunted 
comprise  bears,  lynxes,  sea  and  river  otters,  rein- 
deer, foxes  of  diflerent colours,  sables,  and  beavers, 
and  the  number  of  skins  exported  is  supposed  to 
average  about  30,000  a  year,  chiefly  of  roxes  and 
sables.  Among  the  birds,  the  principal  are  moor- 
game  of  different  kinds,  and  many  varieties  of 
waterfowl,  the  eggs  of  which,  saturated  with  oil, 
constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabs.  The  fish 
caught  in  the  rivers  comprise  many  varieties  of 
salmon,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, all  serving  most  essentially  to  suppl;^  winter 
food  :  the  sea  also  abounds  with  cod,  hemngs,  and 
seals ;  walruses  and  whales  furnish  oil,  exclusively 
employed  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  trade  of  Kamtschatka,  owing  to  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Russian  governors,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  great  distance  from  Petersburg, 
or  even  Tobolsk,  have  few  checks  on  their  own 
cupidity,  is  extremely  limited.  Taxes  are  taken 
in  skins ;  and  the  people  complain  that  no  equit- 
able svstem  of  taxation  has  been  authorised  by  the 
imperial  goveniment.  Hence,  wholly  left  to  the 
mercy  of  individual  oflScers,  they  justly  apprehend 
the  insecurity  of  property,  and  want  the  chief 
motive  for  improving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
countrj' :  labour  is  confined  to  the  supply  of 
merely  temporary  necessities,  domestic  comforts 
are  little  known  or  cared  for,  and  afl[luence  is 
scarcely  ever  attained  even  by  the  most  provident 
and  laborious,  Fure  and  dried  fish  are  exported  j 
from  Petropaulowsky,  chiefly  by  the  Russians  and  | 
Dutch,  who  bring  in  exchange  rice,  flour,  coffee, ' 
sugar,  brandy,  and  whisky. 

The  natives,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  the 
Kamtschatdales  and  Koriaks,  who  differ  more  hi 
mode  of  life  than  in  physical  conformation,  are  of 
low  stature,  but  stout  and  broad  in  the  shoulders, 
with  large  hearls,  flat  and  broad  faces,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  thin  lips,  lank  black  hair,  and  eyes 
deeply  sunk  in  the  head.    Their  features  seem  to 


identify  them  with  the  Mongolian  race,  to  which 
they  are  certainly  more  closely  allied  than  to 
the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  Fome  writers  have 
erroneously  classed  them.  The  Kamtschatdales 
are  described  by  Dobell  as  being  shy  and  averse 
to  stranger^,  but  at  the  same  time  intelligent,  and 
fully  capable  of  improvement,  if  endeavours  were 
made  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
Honesty,  openness  of  character,  and  extreme  hos- 
pitality are  prevailuig  features  among  them ;  but 
it  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
that  their  morals  have  been  much  debased  by  the 
introduction  of  felons  from  Siberia,  and  the  quar- 
tering of  Russian  troops  at  Petropaulowsky: 
drunkenness  has  since  that  i)eriod  been  an  increas- 
ing-evil, and  now  threatens  to  be  as  destructive  to 
the  Kamtschatdales  as  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  N. 
America.  Their  emplo\Tnent,  when  not  agricul- 
tural, is  hunting  and  fishing.  They  live  in  fixed 
habitations ;  but  their  dwellings  are  low,  comfort- 
less, and  extremely  filthy,  sunk  in  the  ground  in 
the  winter  months,  and  raised  on  posts  during 
summer,  to  facilitate  the  curing  of  fish,  which  ia 
hung  up  on  lines  tfi  cir^'.  In  travelling  they  use 
dogs  instead  of  horses.  These  animals  somewlint 
resemble  the  ICnglisli  shepherd-dog,  are  extremely 
intelligent,  and  endure  an  almost  incredible  degree 
of  labour  and  privation.  Thov  are  fed  during  the 
winter,  when  they  are  principally  used,  on  offal 
and  decayed  fish,  and' in  the  summer  are  allowed 
to  roam  abroad,  and  shift  for  themselves.  Few 
Kamt«?chatdales.  have  less  than  six,  and  some 
upwards  of  twenty,  the  whole  number  of  dogs 
being  estimated  at'3,000.  When  used  for  draught 
they  are  harnessed,  two  and  two  to  a  sledge,  one 
particularly  well  trained  being  placed  hi  front  as 
leader.  The  sledge  is  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong 
basket  about  3  ft.  long,  and  raised  3  ft.  from  the 
ground:  the  driver  usually  sits  sideways,  like  a 
lady  on  horseback,  and  urges  the  dogs  by  throw- 
ing at  them  a  stick,  which  he  after^'ards  catches 
with  great  dextenty.  Occasionally  parties  travel 
in  company ;  *■  and  then,'  says  DobelC  *  the  eager- 
ness and  impatience  of  the  dogs,  and  the  rivalrj' 
of  the  kywrshiksj  or  drivers,  are  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  exertions  of  the  high-blooded 
coursers  of  Newmarket ;  nor  does  the  management 
and  driving  of  the  dogs  require  much  less  skill  and 
attention  than  are  needed  in  the  latter  case,  to 
arrive  at  perfection,  and  gain  the  pahn  of  victorv.' 
llie  Koriaks,  who  inhabit  the  N.  part  of  tie 
peninsuU,  a  wandering  tribe,  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds  of  rein- deer,  which  they  also 
use  to  draw  their  sledges.  The  number  of  Koriaks 
is  unknown,  and  they  are  not  included  in  the 
estimates  of  the  population. 

Kamtschatka  was  first  known  to  the  Russians 
in  1696,  when  Vladimir  Atlassov  invaded  the 
j)eiiinsula,  and  made  great  part  of  it  tributary  to 
Peter  the  Great.  The  conquest  was  completed  in 
1706,  since  which,  regular  tribute  has  bt'en  paid, 
in  furs,  to  the  governor  of  Irkutsk.  There  are  4 
districts,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  toion,  or 
lieutenant,  whose  business  is  to  preserve  peace, 
enforce  the  orders  of  government,  and  collect  the 
tribute,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to 
the  character  of  the  governor,  and  the  favour 
which  particular  persons  happen  to  enjoy.  The 
commander  of  the  troops  resides  at  Petropaulow- 
skv,  which  for  some  years  has  been  the  princi- 
pal place.  Its  population,  however,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 700,  while  that  of  Kishni-Kamtschatk,  the 
former  capital,  has  scarcely  160  persons.  Bol- 
cheresk,  a  small  harbour  on  the  W.  side  of  Kamts- 
chatka has  a  p<ip.  of  about  200.  (Erman,  Reise 
um  die  Erde,  i.  415-420;  Dobell's  Kamtschatka, 
i.  1-188.) 
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KA^'DAHAR 

KANDAHAR,    See  Caxdahar. 

KANNAGHERRY  (A:^ami^iri),atownofHia- 
d(«tiin,  prov.  l^japoor,  fonnerly  the  cap.  of  a 
Hincioo  principality,  19  m.  NW/Bijnagur.  It  is 
beaut ifully  situated  in  a  valley,  enclosed  by 
^vooded  declivities,  and  partialljr  encircled  by  a 
rivulet.  The  principal  street  is  very  spacious, 
and  at  one  extremity  is  a  fine  pagoda  to  Krishna, 
the  interior  of  which  is  elaborately  ornamented 
•with  stucco  bas-reliefs.  Various  other  temples 
have  been  converted  into  dwelling  houses  or 
subles  by  the  Mussulman  pop. ;  and  the  vicinity 
abounds  with  fragments  of  Ilmdoo  monuments. 

KANOJE  {Kanyaeubja),  a  town  of  Hindostan, 

Erov.  x\gra,  possibly  the  an.  Calintpeua  mentioned 
y  Pliny,  about  2  m.  from  the  Ganges,  118  m.  E. 
bv  S.  Agra,  and  67  m,  WNW.  Lucknow?  lat, 
2'7<^  4'  N.,  long.  79°  47'  E.  It  is  now  a  second- 
rate  town  of  the  district  of  Etaweh ;  but  is  men- 
tioned by  Ferishta  as  having  been  once  the  cap. 
of  the  prmcipal  kingdom  along  the  Ganges,  com- 
prising the  mod.  provs.  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Oude, 
and  Serinagur.  The  Indian  histories  are  full  ol 
accounts  of  its  grandeur  and  extent;  and  for  a 
distance  of  6  m.  the  traveller  now  wanders  over  a 
tract  covered  with  scattered  ruins  of  brick  and 
other  buildinp.  The  most  perfect  vestige  of  the 
an.  Hindoo  city  is  a  portion  of  a  small  and  rude 
fiagoda,  its  interior  adorned  with  figures  of  Lak- 
shmi  and  Rama,  surrounded  by  the  Hindoo  pan- 
theon ill  miniature.  There  are  several  handsome 
tombs,  mosques,  and  other  Mohammedan  edifices 
in  stone,  Kanoje  having  been  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans under  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  in  1018. 
Under  the  Moguls  it  gave  its  name  to  a  circar; 
but  it  soon  lost  its  importance,  and,  to  complete 
its  ruin,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1761. 
The  mod.  Kanoje  consists  of  only  a  single  street, 
and  presents  nothing  worthy  of  note,  except  a 
citadel,  close  to  which  is  the  termination  of  a 
canal  communicating  with  the  Ganges. 

Kx\RA-HISSAR,    See  Afium  Kara-IIissar. 

KARAK,  or  KHARRACK  (the  Icarus  of 
Arrian),  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  be- 
longing to  (Ireat  Britain,  lat.  29°  13'  N.,  long. 
50O  21'  E.,  35  m.  NW.  Bushire.  It  has  an  area 
of  12  or  13  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  about  800  or 
400.  '  It  affords  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons, 
but  more  particularly  during  the  severe  gales 
which  blow  from  the  NW..  and  are  the  prevailing 
winds  in  this  sea.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  island 
v^  so  rocky,  that  little  use  can  be  made  of  it :  but 
t  he  E.  side,  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  other 
parts,  is  capable  of  being  cultivated.  It  has  abun- 
dance of  water.  The  inhab.  gain  a  livelihood  by 
gardening  and  fishing,  and  manufacture  a  small 
quantitv  of  common  doth  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, 'the  island  of  Corgo,  lying  about  1^  m.  or 
2  m.  X.  Karak,  contains  about  2  sq.  m.,  and  is  of 
a  light  sandy  soiL  It  has  also  plenty  of  water, 
but  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as  that  of  Karak; 
and  although  not  inhabited  at  present,  it  is  cap- 
able of  being  cultivated,  and  will  produce  both 
wheat  and  barley  during  the  rainy  seasons.'  (Kin- 
ncirs  Pers.  Empire,  p.  18, 19.)  Pearls  of  a  superior 
colour  and  description  are  fished  around  the  coasts 
of  both  Islands.  The  Dutch,  after  having  been 
obliged  to  abandon  their  factory  at  Bussorah, 
founded  an  establishment  at  Karak  in  1748.  They 
were,  however,  driven  from  it  by  the  Arabs,  about 
17G5.  Karak  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Persians ;  and  in  1807,  for  a  short  period,  by  the 
French.  During  the  disagreement  with  the  shah 
of  Persia,  the  British  resident,  previously  sta- 
tioned at  Bushire,  removed  thither;  and  the 
i.4land  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  English  force 
in  1800.    Karak  i«  of  sonic  importance  as  offering 
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a  secure  anchorage  for  ships,  and  a  station  where 
they  may  water  and  refit. 

KARA  MAX,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey  in  Ka- 
ramania,  68  m.  SSE.  Konieh;  lat  87°  10'  N., 
long.  33°  5'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  14,000.  The  town 
stands  at  the  S.  extremity  of  a  lai^e  plain,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  range  of  Bedlerin-dagh,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Taurus :  it  covers  with  its  squares 
and  gardens  a  large  area;  the  houses  are  of  mud 
and  sun-dried  bricks,  and  have  a  mean  wretched 
appearance;  but  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and 
water  abundant  The  public  buildings  comprise 
four  mosques,  with  the  niins  of  others,  numerous 
khans  and  hummums,  and  a  castle  on  a  height, 
now  mouldering  to  decay.  Karaman  trades  with 
Kaisariah,  Smvma,  and  Tarsus,  in  cotton  fabrics, 
hides,  and  nut-gaUs ;  and  it  has  a  pretty  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  worn  by 
the  lower  classes. 

Karaman,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laranfia^  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kara- 
man  Oghe,  a  powerful  prince  living  in  the  14tli 
century.  It  was  the  cap.  of  a  Turkish  kingdom, 
which  lasted  from  the  time  of  the  partition  of  the 
Seljuck  dominions  of  Iconium  till  1486,  when 
Karamania  was  subjected  by  the  Ottoman  empe- 
ror Bajazet  II.  Konieh  then  became  tlie  seat  of 
the  pachalic,  and  from  that  period  Karaman  has 
been  graduallv  falling  into  decay. 

KARAMANIA.    See  TuRKity  in  Asia. 

KARASUBASAR,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
Crimea,  15  m.  E.  SimpheropoL  Pop.  15,034  in 
1858.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  races, 
chiefly  Tartars,  Greeks,  Russians,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  Streets  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty. 
There  are  several  graceful  looking  mosques,  a  new 
Rom.  Catholic  church,  and  a  large  building,  or 
khan,  occupied  by  shops.  The  town  is  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  very  superior  sort  of  red 
and  yellow  mon)cco  leather,  and  contains  several 
tanneries,  candle  and  soap  works,  potteries  and 
tile-works.  It  is  also  the  great  mart  of  the  Crimea 
for  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  weekly 
market,  and  a  great  annual  fair. 

KARLSBURG.    See  Carijjburo. 

KARS,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  formerly 
cap.  of  a  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ar))ah- 
Chai.  a  tributary  of  the  Aras,  or  Araxes,  85  m. 
NE.  Erzeroum,  and  160  m.  E.  bv  S.  Trebisond. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12,300  in  I860.*  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  plain,  which,  though 
about  4,000  ft.  high,  is  extremely  fertile :  a  part 
of  it  Is  walled,  and  there  is  a  citadel,  which,  how- 
ever, is  commanded  by  heights  within  musket- 
shot  on  the  other  side  the  river.  Two  stone 
bridges  unite  the  two  portions  of  the  city  divide(t 
by  the  river,  which  encircles  the  walled  portion  on 
three  sides.  The  houses  of  the  citadel  are  tole- 
rably large  and  well-built,  but  those  of  the  town 
below  are  of  the  undeiground  architecture  usual 
in  tlie  Armenian  villages.  The  public  buildings 
comprise  several  mosques,  and  one  Armenian 
church  outside  Uie  walls :  the  Armenian  convent 
is  uninhabited  and  in  ruins.  Kars  being  the 
centre  of  a  tine  com-gro\Wng  district,  had  fonneriy 
a  considerable  trade  in  farming  produce;  but  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  during  the  Russian  invasion, 
and  is  only  slowly  recovering. 

Kars,  tlie  origin  of  which  is  doubtful,  was  for- 
merly a  large  town,  with  a  pop.  of  neariy  8,000 
families ;  but  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  heap 
of  ruins.  During  the  Russian  occupation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  a  large  part  of  the 
Turkish  pop.  abandoned  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Armenians  emigrated  with  the  retreating 
army  of  the  Russians,  leaving  imwy  deserted 
villages  and  much  unoccupied  land^    Kars  waus 
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apain  beBioged  by  the  KuBsians  in  the  war  between 
KuBsia  and  Turkey  18o4-55,  and  after  a  gallant 
defence  by  the  Turks,  under  Colonel  WUliams, 
had  to  capitulate  Dec.  12,  1835. 

KASAN,  one  of  the  eastern  governments  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  having  N.  Viatka,  E.  Orenbuig, 
S.  Simbirsk,  and  W.  Nijcgorod.  Area,  24,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.  1,543,344  in  1858.  The  Inhabs.  are 
partly  Russians  and  partly  Tchouvaches,  of  Fin- 
nish origin,  and  Tartars.  The  government  is  tra- 
versed for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Wolga, 
the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
latter,  and  by  some  lesser  streams,  and  is  inter- 
spersed unth  numerous  lakes.  Surface  generally 
flat,  but  in  parts  undulating  and  hilly;  soil  almost 
evcrj'where  fertile,  producing,  with  very  imperfect 
culture,  abundant  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  hemp  and 
flax.  Forests  verv  extensive,  covering  nearly 
half  the  surface.  Climate  in  winter  very  severe ; 
but  the  summer,  though  short,  is  generally  fine. 
Grazing  is  not  well  understood,  and  but  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
fishery  in  the  Kama  is  very  productive.  There 
are  numerous  distilleries,  saw-mills,  and  potash 
works,  with  tanneries.  More  than  half  the  landeil 
property  within  the  government  belongs  to  the 
crown,  or  to  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 

Kasak,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  government,  on  the  Kasanka,  about  4  m. 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  Wolga.  Pop.  58,169 
in  1858.  After  being  burnt  down  by  Pougatcheff 
in  1774,  Kasan  was  rebuilt,  by  order  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  on  a  more  regular  plan.  It  was  again  the 
prey  of  an  accidental  conflagration  in  September 
181*5,  by  which  it  was  more  than  half  destroyed  ; 
but,  like  Moscow,  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  larger 
and  better  built  than  ever.  It  stands  on  very 
uneven  ground,  interspersed  with  lakes,  and  con- 
sists, like  most  other  Russian  cities,  of  three  parts : 
the  kremlin  or  citadel,  on  a  considerable  eminence ; 
tJie  town,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  alobodesj  or 
suburbs.  The  town  is  well  buiU,  and  has  broad 
and  spacious  squares  and  market-places.  In  the 
suburbs,  which  are  principally  occupied  by  the 
Tartar  pop.,  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  the  streets 
filthy.  Principal  buildings,  the  grand  catliedral, 
founded  in  1552 ;  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Peter  and 
St..Paul,with  several  other  cathedrals  and  churches, 
some  of  them  built  in  the  course  of  the  present 
centur>\  There  are,  further  remarkable,  the  con- 
vent of  Bogoroditskoi  Kasanskoi,  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor  Alexander;  the  hotel  of  the  general  go- 
vernor; the  archiepiscopal  palace;  the  hotel  of 
<he  nobles ;  the  bazaar ;  the  military  hospital,  and 
the  arsenal.  Kasan  is  one  of  the  most  literar>' 
towns  in  Russia.  It  has  a  univer^itv,  founded  in 
1804,  but  which  was  not  opened  till  1814,  witJi 
70  principal  and  subordinate  professors,  about  300 
pupils,  and  a  library  of  above  28,500  volumes.  Its 
))rincipal  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in  the 
eastern  languages,  or  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Tartar,  Mogul,  and  Chinese  language  and  litera- 
ture. The  city  has  also  a  theological  academy, 
with  a  gymnasium,  an  obser\'ator5',  a  grammar- 
school,  a  Tartar  school,  and  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  schoolmasters.  A  great  cloth  manu- 
factory, established  by  Peter  the  (ireat,  is  now  the 
projMjrty  of  private  individuals,  and  employs  about 
1,000  work-people;  and  there  are  besides  manu- 
factories of  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
tiles,  with  tanneries,  soap-works,  and  distilleries. 
Kasan  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty,  and  vessels  are 
constnicted  for  the  navigation  of  Uie  Wolga  and 
the  Caspian.  It  also  carries  on  an  extensive  trade, 
for  which  its  situatiorr  adjoining  the  Wolga  gives 
it  peculiar  facilities.  About  15,000  of  the  pop.  are 
Mohammedans.   The  rest,  with  Uic  exception  of  a 
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few  Protestants,  belong  to  the  established  Greek 
church. 

KASCHAU,  a  royal  free  city  of  Hnngair,  in  the 
circ  on  this  side  the  Theiss,  co.  Abaujvar,  on  the 
Ilemad,  123  m.  NE.  Pesth,  with  which  dty  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Pop.  17,150  in  1858.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  fine  squares,  and  regu- 
larly laid  out  streets ;  and  has  13  Rom.  Cath.  and 
2  Lutheran  churches,  besides  a  theatre,  and  several 
other  handsome  public  build  ings.  The  chief  public 
establishments  are  a  royal  academy,  with  a  hbrary 
of  10,000  vols.,  and  a  fine  collection  of  natural 
history,  a  gymnasium,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
school  for  nobles  {eulleget  KouinAt),  and  a  military 
asylum :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  county-assembly  anil 
court  of  justice,  and  has  manufactfures  of  tobacco, 
cutlery,  earthenware,  and  paper,  and  a  laige  transit 
trade  with  Poland. 

KATRINE  (LOCH),  a  lake  of  ScotUnd,  in  the 
district  of  Monteith,  in  the  S  W.  part  of  Perthshire, 
on  the  confines  of  Stirlingshire,  8  m.  W.  Callander, 
and  5  m.  £.  from  Loch  Lomond.  This,  which  is 
the  most  westerly  and  largest  of  a  chain  of  lochs, 
consisting  of  lochs  Venacher.  Achray,  and  Katrine, 
the  principal  feeders  of  the  Teith,  is  about  10^  m. 
in  length,  and  from  1^  to  2  m.  in  width,  of  a  ser- 
pentine form,  and  very  deep.  It  is  embosomed 
among  lofty  mountains,  divided  by  deep  ravines, 
whose  sides,  in  parts  clothed  with  wood  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  in  parts  consisting  of  bold 
rugged  precipices,  give  it  every  variety  of  wild, 
picturesque  scenery.  Still,  however,  it  was  but 
seldom  visited,  and  little  known,  till  Scott  made 
it  the  scene  of  bis  fine  poem  of  TTke  Lady  of  the 
Lake^  when  it  at  once  attained  the  maximum  of 
celebrity,  and  has  since  been  annually  resorted  to 
by  crowds  of  visitors.  At  the  E,  end  of  the  loch, 
between  it  and  Loch  Achray,  is  the  celebrate<l 
pass  of  the  Trosachs,  so  beautifully  described  in 
stanzas  11-13,  of  the  first  canto  of  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake, 

KAZAMEEN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov. 
Irak-Arabi,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tiirris,  *3  m.  N. 
Bagdad.  Pop.  estim.  at  7,000,  chieiBy  Persians, 
who  have  been  induced  to  settle  here  on  account 
of  its  being  the  burying-place  of  two  celebrated 
im&ms,  to  whose  memory  a  noble  mosque  has  been 
erected.  It  is  ornamented  with  two  gilded  cu- 
polas, and,  like  those  of  Meshed  AU  and  Kerbela, 
IS  supported  by  the  contributions  of  pilgrims.  Tlie 
to^Mi  has  a  bazaar,  many  cofice-houses,  3  hum- 
mumsj  and  a  caravanserai ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  the  tomb  of  Im&m  Abn  Uanafi, 
a  Mohammedan  saint, 

KEDGEREE,  a  town  of  British  India,  prov. 
Bengal,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  II(x)ghlv  river,  near 
its  mouth,  lat  21°  55'  N.,  long.  88°  16'  E.  It  stands 
in  a  low,  swampy  situation;  but  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, much  healthier  than  Diamond  IIart)our.  A 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  a  few  miles  further 
down  the  river.  There  is  also  a  government 
marine  officer  stationed  at  this  town,  who  has  to 
make  daily  reports  of  the  ships  which  arrive  and 
sail. 

KEDJE,  a  town  of  Beloochistan,  prov.  Mukran, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  rivulet,  by  which  the 
surrounding  district  is  well  irrigated,  274  m.  SW. 
Khehit;  lat.  26°  24'  N.,  long.  &29  28^  E.  Pop. 
estim.  at  3,000.  The  town  sunds  clustered  around 
the  base  of  a  precipice,  on  which  is  a  fortress ;  and 
was  formerly  a  placA  of  considerable  trade,  which 
having  dechned,  it  has  fallen  into  decay. 

KEHL,  a  town  of  Baden,  circ.  Middle  Rhine, 
on  the  Rhine,  immediately  opposite  Strasbourg, 
and  10  m.  NW.  Oflenburg,  on  the  railway  from 
Strasbourg  into  Baden.  Pop.  1,623  in  1861.  Kehl 
was  formerly  a  fortress,  and  was  esteemed  an  im- 
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portant  bulwark  of  Gennany.  It  was  fortified  by 
Vanban  in  1688,  ceded  by  France  to  Baden  in 
16J>7,  taken  by  the  French  in  1703, 1733, 1793,  and 
1796 ;  by  the*  Anatrians,  also,  in  the  latter  year ; 
and  re-taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  succeed- 
in^c.  After  the  peace,  its  works  were  dismantled, 
Germersheim  being  fortified  by  the  Germ,  Confed. 
in  its  stead.  The  town  is  connected  by  a  fine 
bridge  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Strasbourg.  Its  innab.  employ  themselves  chiefly 
in  transit  trade. 

KEIGHLEY,  or  KIGHLEY,  a  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  in  the  W.  riding  of  co.  York, 
wap.  Stainclifl^and  Ewcross,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Aire,  16  m.  WNW.  Leeds ;  178  m.  NNW.  London 
bv  road,  and  218^  m.  by  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  town,  15,006,  and  of  par.  18,819  in  1861. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  vaUey  close 
to  the  range  called  t^e  Blackstone  Edge ;  and, 
though  irregularly  buUt,  comprises  many  hand- 
some stone  houses :  it  is  well  paved,  sufficiently 
supplied  with  w^ater,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  neat 
and  commodious  court-house  and  a  spacious  mar- 
ket-place  were  erected  in  1833,  and  more  recently 
a  mechanics'  institute  has  been  built  on  ground 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  has  large 
possessions  in  and  near  the  town.  The  parish 
church  was  built  in  1805,  on  the  site  of  one  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  a  laige  and  hand- 
some structure,  with  a  lofly  steeple,  containing  a 
fine  peal  of  bells :  the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  There  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  Independents.  Baptists,  Wes- 
leyan  New  Connection,  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Swedenboigians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and 
to  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  the  churches,  large 
Sunday-schools  are  attached,  fumlshing  religious 
instruction  to  about  1,800  children  of  both  sexes ; 
A  free  grammar-school,  founded  and  well  endowed 
in  1713,  a  girls'  national  school,  and  an  infant 
school,  are  Uie  chief  educational  establishments ; 
and  a  mechanics'  institute,  founded  in  1825,  and 
now  in  union  with  that  at  Leeds,  has  conferred 
many  benefits  on  the  working  classes.  The  worsted 
manufacture,  especially  of  coarse  stuffs,  merinos, 
and  worsted  yams,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent;  and  the  produce  is  chiefly  sold  in  the 
piece-halls  of  Halifax  and  Bradford.  The  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal,  which  passes  near  the  town, 
affonls  cheap  conveyance  for  manufactures,  and 
establishes  a  communication  with  Hull  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Liverpool  on  the  other.  Under  the 
Boundary  Act  Kei^hley  is  a  polling  place  for 
the  \y.  riding.  It  is  also  the  head  of  a  union, 
comprising  6  pars.  Markets,  weU  supplied,  on 
Wednesday:  fairs^  May  8  and  9,  and  Nov.  7,  8, 
and  9. 

Keighley  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  great 
civil  war,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  an  en- 
counter, in  1645,  between  the  king's  troops  and 
a  division  of  the  parliamentary  army,  under  Col. 
I^mbert.  Its  name  is  derived  from  an  old  family 
called  Keighley,  one  of  whose  members  married  a 
I»Td  Cavendish,  from  whom  the  present  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Earl  of  BurUngton  are  de- 
scended. 

KELLS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  co. 
Meath,  adjacent  to  the  Blackwater,  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  a  gentle  hill,  85  m,  N  W.  Dublin,  and 
21  W.  Drogheda,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  3,224  in  1861, 
against  4,205  in  1841.  The  town  consists  of  three 
principal  and  some  smaller  streets,  and  has  some 
good  nouses;  but,  generally  speaking,  is  a  poor, 
mean  place.    Here  is  a  fine  old  church,  conti- 

Saous  to  which  is  a  pillar  or  round  tower  99  ft,  in 
eight    It  has,  also,  a  K,  Cath.  chapel,  a  court- 
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house,  market-house,  bridewell,  fever  hospital,  and 
a  national  school. 

Kells  is  a  very  old  town,  a  synod  having  been 
held  here  in  1152,  and  a  castle  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  market-place  in  1178,  Here,  also,  was  a 
monastery,  some  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and 
are  called  St,  Columb  Kill's  House,  from  the  name 
of  its  reputed  founder.  In  one  of  the  streets  is  a 
fine  stone  cross.  The  bor.  returned  two  mcms.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the 
Union.  The  magnificent  seat  of  the  Headfort 
family  is  in  its  vicinity. 

KEITH,  a  market^town  of  Scotland,  co.  BanflT, 
on  both  sides  the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Deveron, 
41  i  m.  NW.  Aberdeen,  on  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  railway.  Pop.  2,648  in  1861.  Keith  is 
divided  into  three  towns,  namely  Old  Keith  and 
New  Keith,  on  the  S.  of  the  river,  and  Fife  Keith, 
on  the  N.,  the  whole  Ijnng  in  the  centre  of  an 
ampMtheatre  of  hills.  The  first,  which  is  very 
old,  is  but  of  mean  appearance  and  irregular 
shape ;  the  second,  begun  to  be  erected  in  1750, 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  SE.  of  the 
former,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street  divided 
into  several  portions;  the  third,  or  Fife  Keith, 
which  had  its  origin  in  1816,  is  connected  with  the 
two  former  towns  by  two  bridges  over  the  Isla. 
New  Keith  is  the  largest  and  best  built  of  the 
three  divisions  in  question,  and  in  it  most  part  of 
the  public  buildings  are  situated,  such  as  the  par. 
church,  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  104  ft. 
high,  and  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  after  the  plan  of  St. 
Maria  de  Yittoria  at  Rome.  It  has  aho  an  epis- 
copal chapel,  and  two  meeting-houses  belonging 
to  the  Associate  Synod.  The  means  of  education 
are  very  ample.  There  are  four  subscription  libra- 
ries. A  considerable  number  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  woollen  and  linen  clotli  for  the 
Aberdeen  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  weekly 
markets,  Keith  has  four  annual  fairs,  all  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Summer-eve  fair,  held  in 
September,  is  the  greatest  fair  in  the  north  for 
cattle  and  horses. 

A  skirmish  took  place  in  1745  at  Old  Keith,  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  Pretender  and  those  in  the 
royal  service,  in  which  the  former  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  carried  off  150  prisoners.  James  Fer- 
guson, the  celebrated  self-taught  astronomer,  was 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Keith :  the  only  school  he 
ever  attended  was  one  at  Keith,  and  that  for  only 
three  months.  He  died  in  1776.  His  *  Autobio- 
graphy '  is  well  known. 

KELSO,  an  inland  market-town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Roxburgh,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  near  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Tcviot,  38  m.  SE.  Edinburgh,  20^ 
m.  SW.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  366  m.  N. 
London,  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  4,309 
in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  neat  and  handsome, 
consists  of  four  principal  and  some  smaller  streets. 
The  former  meet  in  a  square  or  market-place  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  consisting  of  well-built 
houses,  mostly  of  freestone  and  slated.  On  the  E. 
side  of  this  square  is  the  town-house,  an  edifice  of 
two  stories,  with  a  pediment  in  front  supported 
by  four  Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
balustrade  and  dome  springing  from' the  centre  of 
the  roof.  The  old  par.  church  being  a  *  misshapen 
pile,'  a  new  or  second  par.  church  was  built  here 
m  1837  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  a  quad- 
rangular tower  70  ft.  high.  The  bridge  across  the 
Tweed;  from  a  plan  of  Rennie,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames 
by  the  same  architect.  It  has  five  elliptical  arches ; 
its  total  length  is  494  ft. ;  the  breadth  of  the  road- 
way is  25  ft.,  and  the  greatest  height  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  42  ft.    It  was  finished  in  1803  at  an 
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expense  of  18,000/.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  on  the  W.,  is  Flours,  the  seat  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Roxburgh,  the  feudal  superiors  of 
the  bor.  A  mansion  erected  in  1718,  and  recently 
repaired  and  modernised,  combining,  as  Sir  W. 
Scott  observed,  *  the  ideas  of  ancient  baronial  gran- 
deur with  those  of  modem  taste.'  But  the  most 
prominent  object  in  or  round  Kelso  is  its  vene- 
rable abbey,  founded  in  1128  by  David  I.  for  Ty- 
ronensian  monks,  and  endowed  with  immense 
possessions  and  privileges.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  it  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Saxon  or  early  Norman  style  of  architecture.  It 
has  long  becii  in  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  but  the 
Scotch  reformers  are  guiltless  of  the  demolition  of 
this  noble  fabric,  for,  having  been  occupied  as  a 
place  of  security  by  the  townspeople  in  1645,  it 
was  then  battered  down  by  the  English  under  the 
Earl  of  Hertford.  The  parts  now  remainhig  are 
the  N.  and  S.  aisles,  each  having  two  round 
towers,  with  two  sides  of  the  central  tower,  now- 
only  91  ft.  high.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  walls 
is  5'^  ft.  The  pillars  are  clustered ;  the  arches  cir- 
cular. Part  01  the  ruin  served  as  the  par.  church 
from  1649  till  1771,  when  it  was  deserted,  from  the 
idea  of  insecurity,  for  another  place  of  worship. 
The  Roxburgh  family  have  of  late  laudably  ex- 
erted themselves  to  repair  and  perpetuate  this  tine 
ruin.  Kelso  has  been  characterised  by  Scott,  in 
his  '  Autobiography,'  as  '  the  most  beautiful, 
if  not  the  most  romantic,  village  in  Scotland.' 
*  It  presents  objects,'  he  savs,  *  not  only  ^and  in 
themselves,  but  venerable  from  their  associations,' 
The  best  view  of  the  town  and  environs  is  from 
the  bridge. 

In  addition  to  the  old  and  new  par.  churches 
already  noticed,  there  are  a  number  of  other  places 
of  worship  in  the  town,  belonging  to  the  Episco- 
palians, Cameronians,  Original  Seceders,  Relief 
and  Associate  Synod.  There  are  ten  schools  in 
the  bor.  and  par.,* attended  by  about  700  scholars ; 
so  that  alx)ut  a  seventh  part  of  the  people  are,  at 
the  same  time,  being  educated ;  and  this  without 
including  Sunday  schools.  Kelso  has  six  sub- 
scription libraries;  the  oldest,  containing  about 
6,000  vols.,  ha\dng  been  instituted  in  1750.  There 
is  also  a  '  Kelso  Physical  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety.' Kelso  was  the  first  provincial  town  in 
Scotland  that  introduced  the  printing-press.  (Ir- 
ving's  Scot.  Poets,  i.  76.)  The  first  edition  of 
Scott's  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border '  was 
printed  in  Kelso  by  James  Ballantyne,  w^ho  after- 
wanls  brought  the  typographical  art  to  high  per- 
fection in  Edinburgh,  where  he  carried  on  the 
printing  business  in  partnership  with  Scott. 

Kelso  was  originally  a  kind  of  suburb  to  the 
bor.  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  But  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  gave 
Kelso  a  more  important  character;  and,  on  the 
final  destruction  of  Roxburgh,  in  the  fifteenth 
centur>',  its  inhabs.  transferred  themselves  thither. 
No  traces  now  remain  of  the  bor.  of  Roxburgh, 
and  but  few  of  its  castle ;  though  the  latter  was 
for  centuries  one  of  the  moat  important  Border  for- 
tresses. In  1460,  James  II.,  having  taken  the 
town  of  Roxburgh  and  demolished  it,  laid  siege  to 
the  castle,  during  which  he  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon.  The  queen,  attended  by  her 
infant  son,  James  III.,  encouraged  the  besiegers. 
And,  in  a  few  days,  the  fortjrcf*  was  comj^ellcd  to 
surrender.  It  was  then  destroyed;  since  which 
time  it  has  remained  in  ruins^  though  partially  re- 
paired by  the  English,  under  Somerset,  in  1547. 
Soon  after  the  Reformation,  the  lands  and  posses- 
i*ions  of  the  abbey  were  conferred  on  the  ancient 
family  of  Kerr,  of  Cessford.  in  the  hands  of  whose 
4iesce*udants,  the  family  of  Roxbui^gh,  they  still 
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remain.  Kelso  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  con- 
flagrations, not  in  warlUce  times  merely,  but  in 
pacific,  as  in  1686  and  1738. 

KEMPTEN  (an,  Campodunum),  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, circ  Swabia  and  Neuberg,  cap.  distr.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Iller,  60  m.  SSW.  Augsburg, 
on  the  railway  from  Augsburg  to  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance. Pop.  10,370  in  1861.  Kempten  consist:^ 
of  two  parts,  an  old  town  surrounded  with  walbi 
nearly  encircled  by  the  new  town.  The  former  is 
the  commercial  portion  of  Kempton :  the  latter, 
seated  on  higher  ground,  comprises  the  abbey, 
where  was  formerly  held  the  court  of  the  abbot  of 
Kempten,  an  ecclesiastic  possessing,  beddes  the 
town,  an  independent  territory  of  340  sq.  m., 
ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1802.  Kempten  has  a  fine 
collegiate  church,  aqueduct^  and  theatre^  a  hos- 
pital, foundling  asylum,  and  public  library ;  and 
IS  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circle,  courts  of 
law  for  the  circle  and  town,  a  board  of  tolls,  a 
g}'^mnasinm,  and  high-school.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  these  goods,  and  in  wool,  cattle,  and  Italian 
produce.  The  lUer  becomes  navigable  near  Kemp- 
ten. Adjacent  to  the  town  is  the  eminence  of 
Ililarmont,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
supposed  to  be  Roman,  and  where  various  Roman 
coins  have  been  found, 

KENDAL  (KIRBY),  a  market  town,  parL  bor. 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Westmoreland,  ward  of 
same  name,  40  m.  S.  Cariisle,  219  m.  NKVV. 
London  by  road,  and  252^  m.  by  London  and 
North  West4im  railwav.  Pop,  of  bor.  12.029,  and 
of  par.  18,600  in  186i.  The  town  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  river  Kent 
(crossed  here  by  three  bridges),  runs  nearly  N. 
and  S.,  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  on 
the  line  of  the  Carlisle  road,  and  a  lateral  street 
leading  do^vn  to  the  river  on  the  Appleby  road. 
The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  being 
w^hitened,  and  roofed  with  blue  slate,  have  a  re- 
markably clean  and  neat  appearance.  The  town- 
hall  is  an  elegant  building,  and  the  market,  for 
butchers'  meat,  is  neat  and  commodious.  At  the 
N  W.  end  of  the  town  is  a  large  and  well  arranged 
workhouse,  and  near  it  is  a  house  of  correction. 
The  other  principal  buildings  are  a  handsome  hall, 
belonging  to  the  society  of  *  odd  fellow^s,'  the  as- 
sembly and  news  rooms,  theatre,  and  several  ex- 
tensive factories.  The  parish  church,  near  the  S. 
entrance  of  the  town,  is  a  laige  Gothic  structure, 
w^ith  a  square  tower:  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  There  are 
two  other  churches,  and  11  chapels  belonging  to 
different  denominations  of  dissenters.  Among 
the  educational  establishments  are  a  well  en- 
dowed grammar-school  with  university  exhibi- 
tions, a  blue-coat  chnrity,  a  green-coat'  school,  a 
largo  national  school,  supported  both  by  endow- 
ment and  subscription,  a  school  of  industry,  an 
infant  school,  and  several  Sunday  schools :  there 
is  also  a  thriving  mechanics'  institute.  The 
charitable  institutions  comprise  a  hospital  for 
old  unmarried  women,  endowed  with  lOOl  a  year, 
a  dispensan*^,  and  a  lying-in  charity;  and  the 
corporation  )ias  the  trust  of  charitable  funds  to  a 
considerable  amount, 

Kendal  has  long  been  noted  for  its  weaving 
industry ;  and,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.,  special  laws  were  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  manufactures.  The  present  manu- 
factures comprise  linseys,  serges,  baizes,  the 
coarser  kinds  of  kerseymere,  and  carpets.  There 
are  about  3,000  persons  emploved  in  weaving,  and 
otherwise  preparing  cloth.  The  marble  worts,  for 
cutting  and  polishing  marble,  quarried  at  Kendal 
Fell,  employ  also  a  numl>cr  of  hands ;  and  tlie 
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raachineiy  is  very  ingenioas.  There  is  water- 
communication  by  a  canal  with  Lancaster. 

Kendal  was  first  incorporated  by  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  second  charter  was  granted  b^  Charles 
1.  Under  the  Alunicipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  divided 
into  three  wards,  the  munici|>al  officers  being  a 
recorder,  a  mayor,  and  5  other  aldermen,  with  18 
councillorai  Corporation  revenue,  1,110/!.  in  18G2. 
The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Kendal  the  privilege 
of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C:  the  electoral 
boundaries  include  the  townships  of  Kendal  and 
Kirkland,  with  those  parts  of  Nethexgraveship 
which  adjoin  Kendal.  Registered  electors  405  in 
I860.  Markets,  well  attended,  on  Saturday: 
cattle  fairs,  March  22,  April  29,  and  Novem- 
ber 8. 

Near  Kendal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  commandingly  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth- 

?lace  of  Catherine  Parr,  one  of  the  queens  of 
fenry  VIII.  A  large  portion  of  the  outer  wall, 
and  two  towers,  still  remain  to  mark  its  former 
extent. 

KENILWORTH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Warwick,  hundred  Knightlow,  5  m. 
N.  Warwick,  18  m.  SE.  Birmingham,  and  96  m. 
NNW.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  3,018  in  1861.  The  town  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Avon,  and 
cofisiats  chicHy  of  one  long  street,  about  1  m.  in 
length,  part  of  the  road  from  Warwick  to  Coven- 
try. In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  the  church, 
a  Gothic  building  of  different  periods,  having  a 
handsome  tower  and  spire;  and  near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  an  abbey,  valued  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  at  644/.  On  the  higher  ground  are 
several  handsome  houses ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  stands  are  the  niins  of  a 
castle,  the  ancient  fame  of  which  has  been  made 
familiar  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  are  several 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  to  each  of  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  church,  are  attached  well  attended 
Sunday  schools.  A  free-school  was  founded  in 
1724,  and  there  is  a  large  national  school.  Among 
other  charities,  are  almshouses  for  16  widows,  and 
an  apprentice  fund.  Ribands,  gauzes,  and  combs 
are  made  here ;  and  there  are  cliemiciil  works  for 
the  preparation  of  Glauber  salts,  sal-ammoniac, 
and  Prussian  blue ;  but  they  are  not  important. 
Markets  on  Wednesday;  horee  and  cattle  fairs, 
April  30  and  Sept  80. 

Kenilworth  Castle,  whose  extensive  ruins  bear 
ample  testimony  to  its  ancient  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, was  erected  in  1120  by  Geoffry  de  Clin- 
ton, treasurer  and  chamberlain  to  Henrv  I.,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  earl  of  Leicester  held 
a  tournament  here,  which  was  attended  by  100 
knights  with  their  ladies.  The  estate  afterwards 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  her  favourite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  is  said  to  have  expended  on  its  im- 
provement 60,000/. — a  vast  sum  for  those  days. 
*  The  outer  wall,'  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  '  inclosed 
seven  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  ex- 
tensive stables  and  by  a  pleasure-garden,  with  its 
trim  arbours  and  parterres ;  and  the  rest  formed 
the  large  base-court  or  outer  yard  of  the  noble 
castle,  which  was  itself  composed  of  a  huge  pile 
of  castellated  buildings  surrounding  an  inner 
court.  A  laree  and  massive  keep,  called  Ciesar's 
Tower,  was  of  uncertain  though  great  antiquity ; 
and  that  noble  and  massive  pile,  which  yet  bears 
the  name  of  Lancaster's  Buildmgs,  was  erected  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  '  time-honoured  Lancaster.'  The 
external  wall  was  on  the  S.  and  W.  sides  adorned 
and  defended  by  a  lake  partly  artificial,  across 
which  was  a  sUtely  bridge,  and  on  the  N.  eide 
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was  a  barbican,  which,  even  in  its  present  ruinous 
state,  is  equal  in  extent  and  superior  in  architec- 
ture to  the  baronial  castle  of  many  a  northern 
chief.  Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase, 
full  of  deer  and  game,  and  abounding  with  lofty 
trees.  Queen  Elizabeth  twice  visit^  this  noble 
palace;  and  here,  in  1576,  she  was  entertained, 
with  her  whole  court,  with  princely  magnificence 
during  17  days,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  1,000/. 
per  diem.  The  castle  was  plundered  and  ulti- 
mately left  in  a  state  of  ruin  bv  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  who  appropriated  to  themselves  the  adja- 
cent lands.  After  various  changes,  the  estate  came 
into  the  possession  of  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  is  still  held  by  that  noble  family.'  (Sir  W. 
Scott's  *  Kenilworth,'  vol  ii.  with  notes.) 

KENNERY  (CAVE-TEMPLES  OF).  See 
Salsettb. 

KENSINGTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  forming  one  of 
the  western  suburbs  of  London,  1^  m.  W.  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  comprising  (with  the  hamlets  of 
Bayswater,  Earl's  Court,  Brompton,  and  Little 
Chelsea)  an  area  of  2,680  acres.  Pop.  of  par. 
70,108,  and  of  town  61,910,  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  a  main  street  forming  a  part  of  the  Lon- 
don road,  and  of  many  streets  miming  from  it  N. 
and  S.  The  houses  are  weU  btdlt,  and  many  large 
detached  residences  are  scattered  in  the  outskirts. 
The  par.  church  is'  a  plain  but  spacious  building, 
erected  in  1690 ;  and  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  There  are  Also 
many  district  churches,  and  a  great  number  of 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  large  charitv 
school,  national  and  Lancastrian  schools,  and  pri- 
vate boarding  schools,  furnish  instmction  to  all 
classes :  and  there  are  numerous  charities  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged  and  sick  poor.  The  trade  of  the 
town  chiefly  depends  on  the  many  families  of 
rank  and  wealth  resident  in  and  around  it. 

Kensington  Palace,  which,  with  its  gardens, 
forms  the  chief  object  of  attraction,  is  an  irregular 
brick  building,  purchased  by  William  III.  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  Among  other  additions  made 
by  that  monarch,  the  whole  S.  front  was  rebuilt 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  the  interior 
received  great  improvements  and  embellishments : 
the  W.  front  was  rebuilt  by  Kent,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  The  state  rooms  comprise  12  hand- 
some chambers,  well  adapted  for  occasions  of 
ceremony ;  but  few  of  them,  except  the  galleries, 
are  of  commanding  proi)ortions.  The  staircase, 
painted  by  Kent,  is  intended  to  represent  a  num- 
ber of  spectators  on  a  court  day ;  and  the  artist 
has  introduced  several  portraits  of  characters  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  George  I.:  the  stvle, 
however,  is  bizarre,  and  in  very  bad  taste.  'I'he 
presence  chamber  is  now  hune  with  pictures, 
manv  of  which  were  highly  valued  by  the  late 
president  West.  This  palace  was  the  residence  of 
VVilliam  and  Mary,  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George 
II.,  all  of  whom  (except  George  I.)  died  within 
its  walls.  George  III.  removed  the  town  residence 
of  the  court  to  St.  James's;  and  Kensington 
Palace  has  since  been  allotted  to  junior  members 
of  the  royal  family.  The  childhood  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  spent  in  it;  and  it  was  for  many 
vears  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  duke's  library,  which  has  been  sold,  was  very 
valuable,  especially  the  collection  of  bibles  and 
biblical  works,  inc.  about  800  rare  MSS.  The 
gardens  occupy  an  area  of  about  360  acres,  and 
have  been  for  many  vears  an  attractive  public 
promenade.  Holland  House,  a  brick  stracture,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  at  the  W.  end  of  Kensing- 
ton, was  built  in  1607,  and  descended  in  the  reigu 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Holland.    >\ddisoa 
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occapied  it  after  his  marriage  with  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Warwick.  In  1766  it  was  porchased 
by  Henry  Fox,  lord  Holland,  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains.  The  library  is  112  ft.  in  length, 
and  contains  a  valaable  collection  of  books,  espe- 
cially in  Spanish  and  Portnguese  literature. 
There  are  many  good  pictures,  and  in  the  hall  is 
a  sitting  statue  of  C.  J.  Fox.  About  200  acres  of 
land  are  attached  to  the  house,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
(For  a  full  anecdotal  history  of  Kensington  and 
its  neij§^hbourhood,  see  Leigh  Hunt's  book,  *  The 
Old  Ck)urt  Suburb,'  2  vols.  London,  1855.) 

KENT,  a  marit.  oo.  in  the  SE.  part  of  England, 
being  the  nearest  of  any  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
Continent,  having  N.  the  Thames  and  its  aestuary, 
E.  and  SE.  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  S.  Sussex,  and  W.  Surrey.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  Dcptford  to  the  N.  Foreland,  is 
about  64,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30  m. 
Area  1 ,627  sq.  m.,  or  1,039,419  acres,  of  which  above 
900,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  This 
is  a  finely  diversified  and  beautiful  co.  Two 
parallel  ridges  of  hills  traverse  its  whole  extent  from 
£.  to  VV.  The  upper,  or  most  northerly  of  these 
ranges,  extending  from  Westerham,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Surrey,  to  Dover,  being  composed  chiefiy 
of  chalk,  and  thence  called  the  chalk  ridge ;  while 
the  lower,  or  most  southerly  range,  about  8  m. 
from  the  former,  is  usually  called  the  ragstone 
range,  from  its  consisting  principally  of  ragstone 
aifd  ironstone.  The  country  to  the  N.  of  the 
upper  range,  including  the  isles  of  Sheppey, 
Grain,  and  Thanet  (see  Thanet),  is  generally 
very  fertile,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  marahy 
and  of  rich  loamy  land,  producing  the  finest  wheat 
Romney  Marsh,  a  celebrated  grazing  district  (see 
RoMNEY  Marsh),  and  the  n^eald,  lie  to  the  S. 
of  the  lower  or  ragstone  range.  The  latter,  which 
extends  into  Sussex  and  Surrey,  is  a  ver>'  singular 
tract  Its  soil  is  generally  stiff  and  cfayey,  but 
in  parts  sand  predominates.  For  a  lengthened 
period  it  formed  an  immense  forest;  but  was 
gradually,  though  slowly,  brought  into  tillage. 
Its  soil  continues  to  be  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  timber,  especially  oak,  which 
here  attains  to  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Most 
incloeures  in  the  wea^d  are  surrounded  with 
oaks,  and  every  wood  and  coppice  is  full  of  them.- 
*  When  viewed  from  the  adjoining  hills,  which 
command  a  prospect  over  the  whole  of  it,  the 
Weald  exhibits  the  most  delightful  scene  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  appears  to  the  eye  an  ex- 
tensive level  country  (the  few  hills  in  it  being  so 
small  and  inferior  to  those  whence  it  is  viewed), 
covered  with  all  the  richness  of  both  art  and 
nature ;  the  variety  of  small  inclosuree  of  com 
and  meadow,  and  the  houses,  seats,  and  villages, 
promiscuously  interspened  among  the  large  and 
towering  oaks,  which  grow  over, the  whole  face  of 
it,  have  the  most  pleasing  effect,  and  represent 
to  us,  even  at  this  time,  something,  though 
a  great  improvement  of  its  original  state,  in  the 
idea  of  an  inhabited  and  well  cultivated  forest' 
(Hasted's  Kent,  i.  293,298,  8vo.  ed.)  From  its 
proxiiftity  to  the  Continent  the  climate  of  Kent 
IS  colder*  in  winter,  and  the  E.  winds  in  spring 
are  said  to  be  more  piercing  than  in  other  cos.  in 
the  same  parallel  more  to  the  W. ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  summers  are  warmer,  and  its 
autumns  less  liable  to  wet,  which  renders  it 
especially  fitted  for  the  production  of  com  and 
fruit  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  advanced  state  in 
Kent  and  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  products  than 
any  other  co.  in  the  kingdom.  *{ts  wheat  barley, 
beans,  and  peas  are  all  excellent  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Isle  of  lluiuct,  turnips  are  extea- 
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sively  raised  on  the  light  soils.  Hop«  are  pro- 
duoed  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  district 
between  Maidstone  and  Canterbury.  Most  part 
of  the  cherries,  filberts,  plums,  and  other  fruits 
brought  to  the  London  markets,  are  supplied  by 
the  orchards  between  Maidstone  and  Tonbrid^ 
while  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  other  places  furnish 
supplies  of  spinach  and  of  various  seeds.  Though 
Kent  feeds  large  numbers  of  cattle,  it  cannot  be 
called  a  grazing  co. :  the  stock  of  sheep  is,  how> 
ever,  very  large.  Romney  Marsh  has  a  peculiar 
breed  that  furnishes  long,  combing  wool.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  timber  in  other  parts  of  the  oo., 
exclusive  of  the  weald.  Property  much  divided, 
and  there  are  no  great  estates.  Size  of  farms 
various ;  but,  owing  to  the  sort  of  garden  culture 
carried  on  in  many  parts,  they  are  mostly  rather 
small;  many  varymg  in  extent  from  10  to  30 
acres,  while  there  are  but  few  above  200  or  250 
acres. 

The  yeomanry  of  Kent  are  a  very  superior  dass ; 
and,  besides  their  own,  some  of  them  occupy  ex- 
tensive hired  farms.  All  lands  in  Kent,  unless 
specially  exempted  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
are  held  by  the  tenure  of  gavelkind ;  descending, 
in  the  event  of  the  father  dying  intestate,  not  to 
the  eldest  son,  but  to  all  the  sons  alike  in  equal 
portions;  and  if  there  be  no  sons,  they  divide 
equally  among  the  daughters.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  common  tenure  in  England  before 
the  Conquest;  but  exclusive  of  Kent  it  now 
obtains  in  but  a  few  places.  Some  estates  have 
been  ditgavelled,  or  excepted  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament,  from  this  tenure;  and  partition  is 
now,  in  most  instances,  prevented  by  testament 
But  such  lands  as  are  not  disgavelled,  or  settled 
by  testament  are  invariably  disposed  of  in  the 
way  stated  above.  (Hasted's  Kent,  I  311-321, 
8vo.  ed.)  Ironstone  is  abundant  in  many  parts ; 
and,  previously  to  the  eroploj-ment  of  coal  m  the 
making  of  iron,  the  weald,  from  the  abundance  of 
its  timber,  was  a  principal  seat  of  the  iron  trade ; 
but  this  has  been  long  abandoned.  With  the 
exception  of  ship-building  carried  on  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  other  places,  and  the 
industry  of  the  metropolitan  part  of  Kent  manu- 
factures are  unimportant ;  they  consist  of  paper, 
made  at  Maidstone  and  Dover,  gunpowder  at 
Dartford  and  Faversham ;  and  toys  at  Tonbridge. 
Exclusive  of  the  Thames,  the  principal  rivera  are 
the  Medwav  (which  see),  Stour,  Rotbe,  Darent, 
and  RavensDoume.  Kent  is  divided  into  the  two 
nearly  egual  divisions  of  E.  and  W.  Kent  each 
having  its  own  court  of  sessions.  Principal 
towns,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Chatham,  Rochester, 
Canterbury,  and  Dover.  It  is  divided  into  5 
lathes,  63  hundreds,  and  15  liberties,  and  41 L 
parishes.  It  sends  18  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C»  viz. 
2  for  each  of  the  2  divisions  of  the  co. ;  2  for  each 
of  the  bors.  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Dover, 
Greenwich,  Maidstone,  and  Sandwich,  and  1  each 
for  Chatham  and  Rye.  Registered  electors  for  the 
CO.  18,061  in  1865,  being  8,250  for  the  eastern 
division,  and  9,811  for  the  western  division. 
Pop.  738,699  in  1861,  of  which  193,427  metn>- 
politan,  and  545,272  extra-metropolitan.  Amount 
assessed  to  property-tax,  2,555,438^  in  1862. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  Union,  between  lat  36^  3U' 
and  38°  30'  N.,  and  long.  86«>  and  89^  W. ;  having 
N.  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from 
all  which  it  is  separated  b^'  the  Ohio  river,  W. 
Missouri,  from  which  the  Mississippi  divides  it  S. 
Tennessee,  and  E.  Virginia.  Length,  E.  to  W., 
nearly  400  m.;  breadth,  varying  from  40  to  175 
m.  Area,  37,680  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,655,684  in  1860,  of 
whom  225,483  were  slaves.    The  general  sloi>e  ia 
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towards  the  NW.  The  E.  extremity  of  the  state 
is  occopied  by  some  ofiRsets  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains; and  along  the  Ohio  the  country  is  broken, 
and  oontains  many  abrupt  hills,  and  deep  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  often  densely  wooded.  Towards  the 
centre  of  Kentucky  the  siuface  is  undulating ;  the 
W.  is  comparatively  level.  In  the  latter  direction 
is  an  exteusiye  tract  called  the  *  barrens,'  not  ste- 
rile, however,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply^ 
but  comprising  some  of  the  fine  pasture  land  for 
which  Kentucky  is  distinguished,  and  studded 
with  oak  and  other  forest  trees.  Next  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Cumber- 
land, Green,  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Tennessee, 
which  have  numerous  affluents,  and  are  all  tribu- 
tary to  the  Ohio.  Most  of  them  rise  in  the  SE. 
and  mountainous  part  of  the  state.  Cumberland 
river,  the  course  of  which  is  principally  in  Ken- 
tucky, has  an  entire  length  or  440  m.,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  steam-vessels  to  Nashville  in  Tennessee, 
and  for  boats  to  near  its  source.  Most  of  the 
other  rivers  above  mentioned  are  navigable  for 
more  than  100  m.  in  the  wint«r ;  but  in  summer 
the  large  streams  are  diminished  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent Lhan  those  of  any  other  state  in  the  union, 
and  the  small  ones  are  entirely  dried  up.  The 
whole  of  Kentucky  appears  to  rest  upon  a  bed  of 
limestone,  which  rock  is  usually  met  with  about 
8  ft.  below  the  surface.  Bituminous  coal  is  found 
akmg  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  iron  of 
excellent  quality  In  numerous  places.  There  are 
many  salt  spring  from  which  salt  is  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities,  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
Kentucky  itself,  but  of  a  great  part  of  Ohio  and 
Tennessee.  Nitre  and  fine  white  marble  are  plen- 
tifoL  In  the  limestone  formation,  in  the  SW.,  are 
K^-eral  stupendous  caverns,  one  of  which.  Mam- 
moth Caye,  in  Warren  co.,  is  supposed  to  be  8  or 
10  m.  in  extent.  The  climate  in  the  E.  and  cen- 
tral parts  is  highly  salubrious;  but  in  the  W., 
especially  along  the  Mississippi,  it  is  unhealthy, 
no  year  elapsing  without  a  considerable  mortality 
fmm  fevers.  Great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
experienced  in  the  state ;  and,  considering  its  lat., 
its  winters  are  both  long  and  severe.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile:  of  83  cos.,  into  which  Kentucky 
is  divided,  50  consist  of  rich  land,  and  are  com- 
prised in  the  tract  called  the  *  Garden  of  Ken- 
tucky,' 150  m.  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  m.  in 
breadth,  in  the  centre  of  the  state.  Nearly  all 
the  European  grains,  Indian  com,  and  tobacco  are 
cultivated.  The  hills  along  the  N.  boundary  are 
under  culture  wherever  their  declivities  are  not 
too  steep  for  the  plough ;  and  in  those  places  they 
are  generally  covered  with  forest  trees  of  vigorous 
growth,  as  oak,  pine,  elm,  sycamore,  chestnut, 
black  walnnt,  and  locust  trees.  The  vine,  mul- 
benv,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  are  grown. 
Hemp  is  a  staple  product.  In  the  central  tracts 
the  land  is  generally  well  cultivated,  and  the  farm- 
houses and  offices  are  good.  Artificial  grasses  and 
red  clover  are  sown;  white  clover  is  of  spon- 
taneous growth.  The  chief  branch  of  niral  in- 
dustry is  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  The 
Kentucky  horses  are  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
and  bred  in  large  numbers.  Their  superiority  is 
80  great  that  many  are  sent  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  principal  supply  of 
saddle  and  carriage  horses  for  the  lower  country  is 
drawn  from  Kentucky,  the  horses  being  sent 
down  the  Mississippi  in  fiat-bottomed  boats.  Mules 
are  numerous,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  when  full 
grown  they  average  from  15  to  16  hands,  and  are 
sometimes  17  hands,  high:  their  price  varies  from 
80  to  160  dollars.  Many  of  the  central  counties 
are  cultivated  by  lai]gc  proprietors,  who  rear  cattle 
very  extensively,  with  which  they  supply  the  W. 


markets.  Large  droves  of  the  first  quality  are 
also  exported  to  Yiiginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Hogs 
are  reared  in  large  numbers  on  the  barrens.  Ma- 
nufactures are  of  secondary  importance :  the  chief 
are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  cordage, 
salt,  iron  goods,  and  maple  sugar.  Cattle,  hemp, 
wheat,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port Most  of  the  external  trade  is  carried  on 
through  New  Orleans.  The  means  of  internal 
communication  are  very  complete,  including  a 
well-planned  network  of  railways.  Improvements 
in  the  river  navigation  are  at  the  charge  of  the 
state;  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams  on 
Green  Biver  was  begun  by  the  government  in 
1834.  A  canal  near  Louisville,  2  m.  long,  by 
which  the  rapids  are  avoided,  was  completed  in 
1831.  Frankfort,  on  the  Kentucky,  is  the  cap., 
and  seat  of  the  legislative  government ;  but  Louis- 
ville is  the  largest  commercial  emporium.  Lex- 
ington is  ^e  other  principal  town. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate, 
which  consisted,  in  1864,  of  88  mems.,  and  in  a 
house  of  representatives  of  100  mans.  The  sena- 
tors  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-fourth  of  their 
whole  number  being  returned  yearly.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  elected  annually.  'The  right  of 
election  is  in  every  free  male  citizen,  21  years  of 
age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years 
preceding  the  election,  or  for  one  year  in  the 
county  for  which  he  desires  to  vote.  The  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant-^veinor  hold  office  for  four 
years ;  and  are  re-eli^ble  only  after  the  lapse  of 
seven  years.  Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme 
court,  a  court  of  chancery,  and  16  district  courts. 
The  U.  S.  circuit-court  is  held  at  Frankfort.  There 
are  many  superior  schools  in  the  chief  towns. 
Transylvania  University,  the  oldest  establishment 
of  the'  kind  in  the  W.  part  of  the  union,  is  at 
Lexington  (which  see).  Centre  college,  at  Dan- 
ville, founded  in  1822,  has  an  average  attendance  . 
of  180  students.  St.  Joseph's  college,  at  Bards- 
town,  founded  1819,  has  a  library  of  7,000  voK, 
and  generally  about  180  students.  There  are  col- 
leges at  Augusta,  on  the  Ohio,  Princeton,  and 
Georgetown ;  a  state  literary  fund,  several  lunatic 
and  aeaf-&nd-dumb  asylums,  and  hospitals. 

The  earliest  permanent  settlement  of  this  terri- 
tory was  made  by  settlers  from  N.  Carolina,  in 
1773.  Kentucky  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia till  1790,  when  a  separation  was  efi^ected ; 
and  in  1792  it  was  admitted  into  the  union  as 
an  independent  stite.  It  sends  nine  mems.  to 
Congress. 

KERBELA,  or  MESHED  HOSSEIN,  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Irak-Arabi,  50  m.  SW. 
Bagdad.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000.-  The  town 
stands  on  a  plain,  about  6  in.  W.  of  the  Euphrates* 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  said  to  be 
more  ancient  even  than  the  era  of  Alexander.  It 
has  five  gates,  a  well-supplied  bazaar,  and  seven 
caravanserais ;  but  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city 
are  the  tomb  of  Hoesein,  adorned  with  a  gilded 
cupola  and  a  noble  mosque.  Its  chief  lustre  has 
been  derived  from  Hossein,  son  of  Ali  by  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  who  was  slain  near 
it,  and  to  whose  tomb  numerous  pilgrims  of  the 
sect  of  Ali  flock  from  all  quarters,  but  especially 
from  Persia,  to  pay  their  devotions.  It  is  subject 
to  the  Turks,  but  still  the  majority  of  the  inhab. 
are  Persians ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  favourite 
object  of  their  king  to  obtain  possession  of  this 
place,  as  well  as  of  Meshed  Ah  and  Kazameeii, 
both  of  which  are,  like  Kerfoela,  the  resort  of  pil- 
grims. The  environs  of  the  town  and  borders  of 
the  canal  are  shaded  by  extensive  plantations  of 
palm-trees,  and  the  walls,  which  are  upwards  of 
2  m.  inciicuit,  are  kept  in  good  repair,  to  secuid 
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the  riches  of  the  holy  city  against  the  pi^dalory 
excorsions  of  the  Wahabees,  by  whom  it  was 
plundered  some  years  ago. 

Kerbela  occupi^  the  site  of  Vologenaj  a  small 
town  built  by  Vologese,  one  of  the  Parthian  kings, 
contemporarv  with  Nero  and  Vespasian. 

KERESOtJN  (an.  Cerasus),  a  town  and  sea-port 
of  Asiatic  Turke^,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  pach.  Trebizond,  from  the  t4>wn  of  which 
name  it  is  distant  88  m.  W.  by  S. ;  lat,  40^  57'  10" 
N.,  and  long.  88©  24'  E.  Pop.  about  8,000,  half 
being  Armenian  and  Greek.  It  stands  on  an  ele- 
vated rocky  promontory  bounding  an  extensive 
bay  to  the  E.,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
a  place  of  great  strength.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  ancient  wall  still  exists ;  but  the  present  town 
is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  people  bear  the 
appearance  of  being  in  abject  poverty.  There  is 
some  little  trade  in  com  with  the  Crimea;  and 
trading  vessels  are  built  in  the  bay  under  the  city 
walls. 

Cerasus  was  visited  by  Xenophon  on  his  return 
with  the  ten  thousand ;  and  he  calls  it  a  *  Hellenic 
colonv,  situated  in  the  countrj'of  the  Colchi.' 
(Anab.  v.  3.)  It  is  also  said  to  ba  the  native  coun- 
try ol  the  cherry,  which  hence  received  its  name. 
It  was  here  that  Mithridates  ordered  his  wives 
and  sisters  to  be  poisoned  after  the  battle  of  Ca- 
bira,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus ;  but 
that  it  was,  as  Arrian  states,  identical  with  the 
Phamacia  which  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  i.  281,)  Keresoun  was  con- 
quered by  Mahmoud  IL,  and  has  since  been  at- 
tached to  the  Turkish  empire. 

KERKOUK  {Demetrias,  Strab.;  Corcura,  Ptol.), 
a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Lower  Kurdis- 
tan, cap.  sandiiak,  100  m.  SE.  Mosul,  and  130  m. 
N.  Bagdad.  Pop.  estim.  at  18,000.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  nearly  per- 
p)endicular  on  idl  sides,  below  which  is  an  extensive 
suburb :  it  is  surrounded  b}-  a  mud  wall,  but  be- 
yond this  are  extensive  suburbs.  Besides  nume- 
rous mosques,  it  has  three  K.  Catholic  churches 
and  one  Armenian  ditto.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  uneven  and  hilly ;  and  on  the  N.  side  a  low 
range  of  barren  and  rocky  mountains  separates  it 
from  the  line  plain  of  Altun-Kupri  In  the  pass 
through  these  mountains  are  numerous  naphtha 
pits,  yielding  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  that  use- 
ful commoditv,  which  is  sent  in  earthen  jars  all 
over  the  neighbouring  country. 

KERMAX  (an.  Caranumia)^  a  prov.  of  Persia, 
between  lat.  25°  30'  and  81°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
540  30'  and  60«>  20'  E.,  having  N.  Khorassan,  E. 
Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  S.  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  W.  the  provs.  Fars  and  Laristan.  Shape 
triangular ;  extreme  length,  380  m. :  breadth,  250 
m. ;  supposed  area,  65,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  alleged  to 
be  under  600,000,  ha^nng  greatly  decreased  of  late 
vears  through  the  wars  of  extermination  waged 
by  the  Persians  on  the  Guebres  or  Parsees.  Ker- 
man,  generallv  speaking,  is  mountainous ;  but  the 
elevation  of  the  high  ground  varies  considerably, 
from  mere  hills  to  lofty  ridges,  scarcely  lower  than 
those  of  the  great  mass  in  which  they  originate. 
The  principal  range  divides  Nurmansheer  from 
Laristan,  and  thence  runs  W.  with  many  ramifi- 
cations. The  interior  of  the  prov.  is  not  irrigated 
by  a  single  river,  and  the  natives  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist,  but  for  a  few  mountain  springs,  and 
the  diligence  used  in  cutting  kareze»j  or  subter- 
ranean reservoirs  for  watering  the  land.  The 
Rud  Shuir,  which  nms  through  the  8.  part  of 
Kcrmau  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  climate  is  accounted  the  least  healthy 
of  any  part  of  Penia;  the  hills,  which  are  dad 
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with  snow  nearly  all  the  year,  being  extremely 
cold,  and  the  long  narrow  valleys  b^ween  them 
oppressively  hot.  The  winds  from  the  mountains 
are  cool ;  but,  as  they  bring  iidth  them  agues  and 
epidemic  fevers,  the  natives  prefer  sultry  weather. 
1  he  N.  portion  of  the  prov.,  and  that  close  on  tlie 
coast,  are  arid,  sterile  deserts ;  but  in  Nurmansheer 
and  a  few  other  central  districts,  where  irrigation 
has  been  properly  followed  up,  layers  of  alluvial 
soil  and  rich  vegetable  mould  are  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly productive.  Wheat,  maize,  and  barley; 
cotton,  tobacco,  saJSron,  and  madder  are  raised 
with  facility,  and  in  the  greatest  pexfection.  Dates, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds,  and  pistachios, 
with  other  fruits  of  S.  Europe,  are  ot  common 
occurrence ;  and  mulberry  trees  are  laigely  culti- 
vated for  the  silk-worms,  in  breeding  which  the 
inhabs.  have  attained  considerable  celebrity.  The 
gum-plants,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  less  es- 
teemed than  that  from  Arabia,  comprise  the  aaa^ 
foetida,  mastic  galbanum,  sandaric  ammoniac,  sar- 
cacolla,  and  tragacanth.  Much  attention  is  like- 
wise given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  white  rose, 
from  which  is  distilled  an  attoTy  or  essence,  highly 
valued  in  Asia.  Pasturage,  however,  is  a  more 
favourite  pursuit  than  tillage.  The  breed  of 
sheep  peculiar  to  this  prov.,  called  dumbedoTj  is 
small  and  short-legged,  ivith  a  long  bushy  tail ; 
its  wool  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than 
that  of  any  other  variety  in  Persia.  Camels  also, 
and  goats,  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  as  their  hair 
is  thought  to  make  a  fibre  at  once  stronger  and 
more  delicate  than  that  of  animals  reared  else- 
where. Oxen  and  horses  are  little  attended  to. 
The  forests  are  infested  with  wild  beasts  of  the 
cat  and  bear  tribe,  and  there  are  many  species  of 
serpents,  some  being  highly  venomous.  On  the 
S.  coast  sea-fish  is  abundant ;  but  the  pearl-fisher>', 
once  very  profitable,  has  been  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  too  great  depth  of  the  oystex-beds. 
The  mineral  riches  might  be  made  a  source  of 
considerable  wealth,for  most  metals  are  abundant ; 
but  iron,  copper,  and  sulphur  are  the  only  products 
hitherto  obtained.  The  manufactures  comprise 
fine  woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  goats'  and  camelV 
hair  shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
matchlock,  much  esteemed  in  the  £.  These  arti- 
cles, with  chenna,  a  yellow  dye,  fruits,  and  gums, 
are  either  sent  N.  by  caravans,  or  exported  from 
tlie  port  of  Gombroon. 

The  mhabs.  were  formerly  almost  exclusively 
Guebres,  but  the  number  of  these  is  now  less  than 
40,000.  The  Persians  constitute  the  chief  mass  of 
the  pop.,  but  there  are  also  many  Belooches  and 
Arabs  of  different  tribes.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  beglerbeg,  and  the  prov.  is  divided 
into  9  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  a  hakun  or 
lieutenant.  The  taxes  on  land,  and  imposts  on 
manufactured  goods,  are  very  oppressive,  and  ope- 
rate as  a  great  hinderance  to  industry.  The  S. 
part  of  Herman,  called  Moghostan,  is  not  subject 
to  Persia,  but  to  the  im&m  of  Muscat,  who  receives 
from  it  a  yearly  tribute  of  7,000  tomauna.  The 
Arabs  of  various  tribes  are  governed  by  their  re- 
spective sheiks. 

Kerman,  or  Serjan  (an.  Carmama),  a  city  of 
Persia,  and  cap.  of  Uie  above  prov.,  230  m.  I'l. 
Shiraz,  and  340  m.  SE.  Ispahan ;  lat  29°  66'  N., 
long.  56^  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000.  This 
city,  which  was  once  more  prosperous  and  ex- 
tensive than  at  present,  stands  on  the  W.  side  of 
an  extensive  plain,  so  close  to  the  mountains  as 
to  be  completely  commanded  by  two  of  them. 
The  walls,  ])ierced  by  4  gates,  ai^  high  and  bnilt 
of  mud,  fianked  outside  by  a  dry  ditch,  20  yards 
wide,  and  10  yards  deep.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
town  is  a  citadel,  in  which  the  governor  resideai 
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The  tnzkar,  well  supplied  with  every  article  of 
necessity  and  luxury,  Ls  covered  in  with  very  ele- 
gant domes,  built  of  a  beautiful  blue  stone  pro- 
.  cured  in  the  a^oinin^  mountains.  There  are  nine 
j^ood  caravanserais  within  the  walls,  several  mos- 
qatt  and  baths,  but  most  of  them  are  in  a  ruinous 
eondition«  The  trade  of  Kennan,  however,  is  still 
vexy  considerable,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  shawls,  carpets,  and  matchlocks, 
which  are  exported  to  Khorassan,  Balk,  and  Khiva, 
Arabia,  Sinde,  and  all  parts  of  India.  The  shawls 
of  Kerman  are  of  coarser  quality,  but  approaching 
nearly  in  colour  and  general  appearance  to  the  in- 
ferior cashmeres.  Immense  quantities  of  the 
commoner  kinds  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Turkey ; 
they  are  about  two  yards  square,  very  low  in  price, 
and'  ane  generally  worn  by  the  lower  classes  in  W. 
Asia. 

Kerman,  formeily  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  owed  much  of  its 
former  opulence  to  its  situation  on  the  road  from 
Bokhara  to  Gombroon,  a  port  which  has  been 
almost  superseded  by  Bushire.  Domestic  and 
foreign  wars,  however,  with  repeated  pillages,  have 
all  but  ruined  it^  In  1794  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Aga  Mahommcd  Khan ;  the  walls  and 
public  buildmgs  were  then  levelled  to  the  ground, 
a  licentious  soldiery  were  aUowed  to  pillage  it 
during  three  months,  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabs. 
were  put  to  death,  and  80,000  are  said  to  have 
been  seiit  into  exile.  From  these  calamities 
Kennan  is  only  very  slowly  recovering,  nor  does 
the  present  state  of  its  trade  warrant  the  con- 
dusion  that  It  will  ever  attain  its  former  importance. 

KKRMANSHAW,  or  KERMANSHAII,  a  city 
ofPensia,  the  cap.  of  Persian  Kudistan  and  of  a' 
district  bearing  its  own  name;  82  m.  WSW.  Ha- 
madan,  and  320  m.  SW.  Ispahan;  laL  34°  26'  N., 
lung.  47°  15'  15"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  12,000. 
The  dty  stands  a  short  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kerkah  or  Karasu,  in  a  beautiful  pbdn 
open  to  the  S.,  but  inclosed  on  every  other  side  by 
lofty  mountains.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
brick  wall,  having  round  towers  at  its  four  angles 
and  a  deep  ditch  in  front.  The  citadel,  strongly 
fortified,  is  the  tesidence  of  the  beglerbeg,  who  be- 
longs to  the  royal  family  of  Persia.  'I  he  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  unpaved ;  but  the  town 
is  adorned  with  many  gardems,  has  14  hummums 
(ir  piibUc  baths,  4  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  a 
spacious  caravanserai  kept  in  tolerable  repair.  Its 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  carpets 
and  Bwoids  mostly  sent  to  Bagdad,  with  cotton, 
very  delicious  grapes,  and  other  products  of  the 
rich  soil  belonging  to  the  district.  Considerable 
ailvantages  accrue  to  tlie  town  in  consequence  of 
itssituaiion  on  the  great  caravan  road  between 
Pereda,  Caubul,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Great  im- 
pcovements  have  been  made  by  the  existing  dy- 
nasty in  its  ibrtitications  and  public  buildings,  and 
it  has  become  the  residence  of  one  of  the  members 
i>f  the  reigning  family,  so  that  its  pop.  and  general 
importance  have  been  steadily  increasing  during 
the  present  century. 

About  6  m.  K  of  Kermanshaw,  on  the  road  to 
Hamadan  and  in  the  N.  range  of  mountains,  arc 
the  excavations  and  sculptures  of  Taki-Bostan. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  is  an  arch  cut  in 
the  rock,  60  fL  high,  20  ft.  deep,  and  24  ft.  wide ; 
on  the  top  is  an  emblematic  figure  flanked  by  two 
angels,  the  sculpture  of  which  is  tolerably  perfect 
and  ill  good  taste.  At  the  extremity  of  the  arch 
is  the  flgnre  of  a  mounted  warrior  clothed  in  chain 
armour,  with  a  shield  on  his  left  arm,  a  lance  in 
his  right  hand,  a  quiver  at  his  side,  and  a  tiara  on 
his  head.  The  hontt  is  well  proportioned,  and  tole- 
lably  carved*    The  representation  of  a  boar-hunt 


occupies  the  entire  left  side  of  the  arch ;  it  is  re- 
markably well  executed.  At  the  upper  end  of 
another  cave,  similar  in  shape  and  size,  is  a  basao- 
relievo  of  two  kings  in  the  costume  of  Persepolis, 
and  wearing  globular  crowns  identifying  them 
with  memben  of  the  Shapour  dynasty.  Near  the 
entrance  of  this  cave,  also,  are  three  figures,  two 
of  which  are  treading  on  the  third,  who  is  pros- 
trate* The  origin  of  these  sculptures  is  a  matter 
of  doubtful  coniecture :  some  attribute  them  to 
Semiramis,  while  by  others  they  are  ascribed  to 
the  successors  of  Alexander ;  but,  if  SUvestre  de 
Sacy's  translations  of  the  Pehlvi  Inscriptions  be 
correct,  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  monarcha 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  (Ritter's  Erdkunde  von 
Asieu,  part  ix.  p.  867-386.) 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Kermanshaw  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  generally  attributed 
to  Bah  ram  (Vararanes  IV.),  the  son  of  Shapour  II., 
about  400  years  after  Christ.  Kobad  improved  it, 
and  built  a  citadel,  which,  after  having  been  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  Turks,  was  re-established 
by  Kouli-khan,  when  he  restored  its  independence 
ill  1723. 

KERRY,  a  marit.  co.  in  the  SW.  part  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  having  N.  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  E.  and  S.  the  cos.  of  Limerick  and  Cork, 
and  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,1 59,856  acres, 
of  which  552,862  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog,  and  14,669  water,  including  the  lakes  of  KU- 
lamey,  so  famous  for  their  scenery  (see  Kil- 
larnby).  This  co.  is  particularly  wild,  nigged, 
and  mountainous.  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  the 
highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  lie  to  the  W.  of 
Kulamey ;  and  several  other  mountain  ridges  rise 
to  above  2,000  ft.  in  height*  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  by  Tralee  and  Dingle  bays  and  the  estuary 
of  the  Kenmare;  Dunmore  Head,  between  the 
bays  now  named,  in  lat.  52^  T  30"  N.,  long.  lO^ 
28'  W.,  is  the  most  westerly  land  in  Ireland,  and 
eonsequentlv  in  the  U.  Kingdom.  The  climate  is 
mild,  but  also  extremely  moist.  The  soil  in  the 
low  grounds  mostly  rests  on  a  limestone  bottom ; 
it  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  fine  herbage,  which 
the  mildness  and  moisture  of  the  climate  main- 
tains m  a  constant  state  of  verdure  throughout  the 
year.  The  arbutus  flourishes  in  the  greatest  vigour 
round  Killarney,  and  other  places  in  this  co. 
Large  flocks  of  goats  are  fed  on  the  mountains, 
which  also  depasture  great  numbers  of  the  pure 
Irish  breed  of  middle-homed  cattle.  There  are 
seme  rather  extensive  dairy  farms ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  agriculture  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Tillage 
farms  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  smaU,  and  the 
occupiers  miserably  poor.  The  potato  is  the  only 
article  they  reserve  to  themselves;  cattle,  com, 
butter,  pigs,  and  eggs  all  go  to  market  to  make 
up  the  rent.  Still,  however,  improvements  are 
taking  place ;  good  roads  now  lead  into  districts 
that  were  formerly  next  to  imper\4ous ;  and  somft 
landlords  have  laboured,  M'ith  considerable  success, 
to  introduce  an  improved  svstem  of  mana^ment 
on  their  estates,  and  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  occupiers.  In  some  parishes  the  greater  part 
of  the  tillage  is  performed  by  means  ^  the  %  or 
spade,  but  Scotch  and  other  improved  ploughs 
have  recently  been  introduced.  The  sea-weed, 
which  aboimds  along  the  sea-shore,  furnishes  an 
ample  supply  of  manure;  but  it  is  in  most  parta 
neglected,  or  injudiciously  applied.  Property 
mostly  in  very  large  estates,  but  some  of  them  are 
leased  for  ever.  1  he  Irish  language  is  in  many 
parts  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English ;  and,  ia 
consequence,  old  customs  and  habits  maintain  their 
^und  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Minerals,  though 
m  a  great  measure  unexplored,  are  of  considerable 
value  and  importance.    Copper  mines  have  been 
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wTougbt  near  Killaraey,  and  Valentia  Island  pro- 
duces good  slAte  for  roofing  and  ilag:ging.  Manu- 
factures can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Prindpal 
rivers,  Feale,  Lane,  the  outlet  of  the  lakes  of  Kil- 
larney,  Roughan,  and  Mang.  Principal  towns, 
Tralee,  Killamey,  and  Dingle.  Keiry  is  divided 
into  8  baronies  and  88  parishes ;  and  sends  8  mems. 
to  the  H,  of  C,  viz.  2  ibr  the  ca  and  1  for  the  bor. 
TnUee.  Registered  electctfa  for  the  oo.,  5,415  in 
1865.  In  1861,  Kerry  had  a  pop.  of  201,800,  or 
86,259  families,  living  ui  82,178  houses.  In  the 
20  yean  1841-61  the  pop.  declined  by  92,080. 

£L£RTSCH,  a  sea-port  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  the  Crimea,  on  a  spacious  bay  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  straits  of  Tenikale.  Pop.  12,787  ui 
1858.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
J^ioUiccqMBumy  the  seat  of  the  Bosphorian  kings, 
and   once   the  residence  of  Mithiidates.     The 

Suarantine  for  the  sea  of  Azoff  has  been  estab- 
shed  here ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will^ 
at  no  distant  period,  supersede  Taganrog  as  the 
emporium  of  that  sea.  Com,  salt,  and  hides  are 
the  principal  articles  of  export  In  the  onter  road, 
5  or  6  m.  from  the  town,  there  are  19  ft.  water; 
in  the  inner  bay  there  are  14  fU,  and  close  in  shore 
it  shoals  to  from  9  to  11  ft.  During  the  last  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  allied  Anglo- 
French  squadron  entered  the  bay.  May  24,  1855, 
capturing  250  Russian  vessels,  and  a  mrge  quan- 
tity of  guns  and  stores. 

KESMARK  (Germ.  KaUermnarH),  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Poprad*,  a  tri- 
butaty  of  the  Vistuhi,  at  the  foot  or  the  Tatra 
mountains,  180  m.  NE.  Pesth.  Pop.  3,924  in 
1857,  of  whom  about  2,500  are  Protestants.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  old  and  decayed  double 
walk,  and  entered  by  three  ^tes,  near  one  of 
which  the  Emp.  Sigismund,  m  1483,  erected  a 
large  tower,  to  protect  the  town  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Hussites.  Kesmark  has  several  handsome 
public  buildings,  as  the  town-hall,  with  an  elegant 
tower,  and  the  large  Rom.  Catholic  church ;  be- 
sides a  Rom.  Catholic  high  school,  Protestant 
lyceum,  and  girls'  school.  Manv  of  its  inhabs. 
are  linen  weavers  and  dyers ;  others  carry  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  Galicia  in  wine  and  garden  pro- 
duce. 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  England,  co. 
Cumberland,  ward  of  Allerdale,  par.  of  Cross- 
thwaite,  on  the  Greta,  in  a  well-cultivated  valley  at 
the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  add  contiguous  to  the  N.  end 
of  Derwent-water,  or  Keswick  lake,  22  m.S.by  W. 
Carlisle,  and  18  m.  E.  by  N.  Whitehaven.  Pop. 
2,610  in  1861.  This  neat  and  finely  situated  town, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  English 
lakes,  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  of 
well-built  houses.  It  has  manufactures  of  linsey- 
woolsey  stuffs  and  fancy  waistcoatings  •,  black 
lead  pencils  ale  also  made  in  the  town,  of  lead 
from  the  famohs  mine  in  Botrowdale;  and  the 
potting  of  char  taken  in  the  lake  is  a  considerable 
biyriness.  Copper  mines  were  formerly  wrought 
in  the  vicmity,  but  they  have  been  long  aban- 
doned. The  principal  dependence  of  the  place  is 
on  the  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  adjacent  l&kes  and 
mountains,  who  are  here  supplied  with  lodgings, 
guides,  and  conveyances.  It  has  a  free  school,  a 
national  school,  a  Workhouse,  and  two  inuseuins, 
containing  many  fine  specimens  of  natural  history 
peculiar  to  the  county.  Property,  which  at  pre- 
sent produces  above  20021  a  year,  was  bequeathed 
ih  1642,  by  Sir  John  Banks,  chief  justice  of  the 
Cotntnon  Pleas,  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  this,  hts 
native  town. 

Keswick  lake,  ot  Derwent-water,  is  about  8  tai. 
in  length,  by  rather  more  than  1  m.  in  breadthi 
extending  over  an  area  of  1^282  aci«&     It  has 
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numerotis  small  islands,  is  embosomed  amon^^' 
lofty  mountains,  and,  from  its  picturesque  scenery, 
is  d'eservedly  called  the  'rem  'of  the  lakes. 

KESZDI-VASARTHELY  {Qem.Neumari(),a, 
town  of  Transylvania,  in  the  Szekler-Land,  45  m. 
NE.  Cronstedt.  Pop.  8,460  in  1857.  The  town 
has  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  several  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  jMper, 
and  cloth  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  military 
establishments.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
second  regiment  of  Szekler  infantry,  in  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  military  frontier,  and  has  a  oelebnited 
military  school.  This  institution  was  founded  hy 
the  late  emperor,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  and  is 
supported  partly  by  a  royal  grant  and  partl3r  b^ 
the  Szeklers  themselves.  The  regulation  of  it  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  On  the 
foundation  there  are  100  boys,  from  6  to  18  years 
of  age,  who  are  fed,  clothed,  and  taught,  free  of  all 
expense.  A  few  additional  scholars  are  admitted 
on  the  payment  of  about  16«.  per  month.  The 
children,  when  they  have  finished  their  education, 
are  drafted  into  the  infantry,  and  often  rise  to  the 
rank  of  officers.  The  course  of  education,  besides 
drilling,  includes  writing,  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  mathematics,  militanr  drawing,  and 
Uie  German  language.  In  fact,  all  the  lessons  are 
given  in  German,  all  the  books  are  German,  and 
the  children  are  even  obliged  to  speak  German  to 
each  other.  The  national  language  is  never  heard 
within  the  walls  of  the  school.  Hence  the  Szek- 
lers affirm,  that  the  grand  object  of  the  school  is 
to  denationalise  their  children,  and  makcT  them 
renounce  their  native  language. 

KESZTHELY,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  circ  on  the  other  side  the  Danube,  co.  Szalad, 
near  the  W.  end  of  hike  Balaton,  38  m.  SW. 
Veszprim,  and  98  m.  S.  Presbui)^.  Pop.  3,995  in 
1857.  Keszthely  is  a  thriving  little  town,  and  of 
considerable  importance  from  the  great  school  of 
agriculture  founded  here  by  Count  George  Fes- 
tetits,  and  known  as  the  Georgicon,  which,  though 
no  longer  in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  formerly,  has 
still  several  professors  and  practical  teachers.  The 
object  of  this  establishment  is  to  form  useful  and 
trcll-instructed  officers  and  accountants  for  the 
tnanagement  of  estates,  to  give  instruction  in 
particular  branches  of  husbandry  to  the  peasantry, 
and  to  furnish  opportunities  for  farmers  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  school  is 
divided  into  six  sections :  1.  for  scientific  agricul- 
ture and  its  auxiliary  sciences;  2.  for  the  Law  of 
property,  as  fUffecting  landlords  and  tenants ;  8.  for 
practical  husbandry,  as  taught  to  the  peasantry ; 
4.  for  forest-planting  and  the  chase ;  5.  for  horse- 
breeding  and  training ;  and,  6.  for  teaching  girls 
the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  house- 
keeping. The  complete  course  appointed  for  the 
pensioners  lasts  3  years;  but  others  may  select 
their  pursuits,  and  limit  themselves  to  one  or  two 
vears,  as  they  think  proper,  the  theoretical  course 
lastbg  from  the  beginning  of  Nov.  to  the  end  of 
Aug.  In  the  Georgicon,  laige  apartments  are 
fitted  up  as  lecture-rooms,  depositories  for  phUo- 
sophical  instruments,  and  museums;  chambers  are 
set  apart  for  the  pensioners ;  and  the  lower  floors 
are  occupied  by  the  farming  servants  and  their 
families,  and  by  a  spacious  workshop  for  carpen- 
ters and  coopers.  The  outbuildings  comprise 
stalls  for  fattening  cattle,  a  shed  for  sheep,  a 
granary,  brew-house,  and  a  house  for  silkworms 
and  the  winding  of  silk;  gardens  and  orchards 
of  diflerent  kinds  are  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  and  on  a 
farm  set  apart  for  the  purpose  practical  instruction 
is  given  in  the  rotation  of  crops  after  the  Norfolk 
system.    The  other  educational  institutions  are  a 
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Tatholic  prmnafdaiii,  a  high  and  normal  school. 
The  public  baildings  com  prise,  besides  the  Geor- 
i:iooD,  a  fine  castle,  which  contains  a  library  of 
15,000  Tola^  2  Catholic  cbtuvhes,  a  convent,  and 
a  hoapital.  Wine,  from  the  extensive  vineyards 
ill  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  considerable  article  of 
trade,  and  several  hands  are  employed  in  weaving 
woollen  fabrics.  (Bright's  Travels  in  Lower  Hun- 
gmy,  pp^  860-389.) 

KEl^KEMET,  or  KUZKEM£T,  a  market 
town  of  Hungary,  circ.  on  the  N.  side  the  Danube, 
CO.  Pesth,  50  m.  SE,  the  cap.,  on  the  railway  from 
Pwth  to  Szegedin.  Pop.  42,890  in  1867.  The 
houses  are  generally  low,  the  streets  lon^,  nar- 
row, and  crooked,  and  the  surrounding  districts 
of  a  monotonous  character.  There  are  five 
churches  (two  Som.  Cath.,  and  one  each  belonging 
to  Greeks,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists),  a  Francis- 
can convent,  a  reformed  college  and  gymnasium, 
a  I*iarist  oollese,  a  normal  school  and  a  school  of 
design,  an  prpban  asylum,  and  a  military  hospi- 
taL  The  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is 
the  chief  employment  of  the  pop. ;  and  there  are 
some  tanneries  and  soap  factones. 

K£TT£RIX<T,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, COL  Northampton,  Huxloe  hund.,  on  an 
aifluent  of  the  Nen,  14  m.  KE.  Northampton,  and 
65  m.  NNVV.  London,  on  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  of  town  5,498  and  of  par.  5,845  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.,  2,840  acres.  The  centre  of  the  town 
comprises  a  spacious  area,  surrounded  by  well- 
bailt  houses  and  shops,  with  a  commodious  ses- 
nonsr-house ;  but  in  the  suburbs  are  many  low 
thatched  tenements  of  a  mean  and  wretched  ap- 
pearance. The  church,  considered  a  fine  specimen 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  luis  an  ele^nt  em- 
liattled  tower  at  its  W.  end,  surmounted  by  a 
]i|^ht  crocketted  spire :  the  living  is  a  rectory. 
There  are  places  of  worship  also  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Baptists,  Independents,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Sunday  schools  are  attached  to 
all,  e^ccept  the  last ;  and  there  is  a  small  free 
acbooL  This,  and  an  almshouse  fur  6  poor  widows, 
az«  the  only  endowed  charities  of  the  town.  Se- 
xeral  hunclred  weavers  are  engaged  at  Kettering, 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  of  RothWell  and 
Desborough,  in  makmg  silk  plush  for  hats.  A 
Ipceat  number  of  hands  were  formerly  employed 
in  woollen  and  wonted  weaving,  but  this  branch 
of  industry  appears  to  have  dechned  of  late  years. 

KEW,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Kingston,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,*? 
m.  W.  London,  on  the  London  and  South  West^ 
em  railway.  Pop.  of  parish,  1.099  in  1861.  Area, 
230  acres.  This  village,  which  is  connected  with 
Brentford  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a 
frtone  bridge  of  7  arches,  consists  principally  of  the 
houses  on  and  near  a  laige  and  neatly  kept  green. 
The  par.  church  is  a  small  brick  structure  with  a 
turret  at  the  W.  end.  Many  handsome  residences 
are  scattered  over  the  village,  but  none  deserves 
particular  mention  ekcept  Kew  House,  or  Palace, 
a  red  brick  building  of  the  age  of  James  I.,  for 
many  years  Uie  favourite  residence  of  Geoige  III. 
and  his  queen.  It  was  taken  on  lease  from  S. 
Molyneux,  esq.,  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  greatly  improved  in  its  interior  fitting 
by  Kent.  Geoi;^  III.  acquired  the  property  m 
fee  simple,  and  it  is  still  occupied  by  members  of 
the  royal  family,  or  persons  belonging  to  their 
households.  Near  this  house,  and  close  to  the 
river's  bank,  a  new  palace  was  commenced  by 
Geofge  III.,  but  the  situation  and  plan  of  the 
building  proved  to  be  ill  chosen.  It  was  never 
completed,  and  was  ultimately  taken  down  in 
1827.  The  grounds,  which  were  first  laid  out  by 
Sir  William  Chambers  for  Frederick,  prince  of 
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Wales,  have  since  been  greatly  improved.  They 
are  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests,  and  consist,  at  present,  of 
what  are  called  the.  pleasure  grounds,  comprising 
about  130  acres,  and  of  the  royal  gairdens,  com- 
prising about  75  acres,  the  whole  open  to  the  pub- 
lie  every  day  including  Sunday.  The  improve- 
ments in  KeW  Gardens,  which  hmn  in  1840,  have 
been  on  a  very  grand  scale,  ana  they  now  form 
one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  Londoners, 
having  been  visited  in  1861,  by  480,070 ;  in  1862, 
by  550,182;  and  in  1868,  by  408,418  persons. 
Rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  these 
visitors  came  on  Sundays.  The  palm-house,  com- 
pleted in  1848,  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
null  of  a  large  ship  with  the  keel  upwards,  having 
attached  to  it  the  hulls  of  smaller  ships,  one  at 
each  end,  the  ribs  being  of  cast-iron,  and  the  in- 
termediate spaces  of  glass.  It  is  862  ft.  in  length , 
the  central  compartment  b  100  ft  in  width,  and 
66  ft.  in  height,  and  the  wings  respectively  50  ft. 
wide  and  80  ft  high.  The  central  portion  has  a 
gallery  all  round,  reached  by  a  spiral  stair,  at  the 
height  of  80  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  glass  is  tinted 
green  to  mitif^ate  the  intensity  of  uie  light,  and 
the  structure  is  heated  bv  hot-water  pipes  distri- 
buted beneath  the  floor,  ue  smoke  being  conveyed 
by  an  under-ground  flue  to  an  ornamental  tower 
at  a  little  distance.  Opposite  the  palm-house  is  a 
fine  piece  of  water ;  and  the  whole  garden,  whether 
reference  be  made  to  its  arrangements,  or  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  rare  and  valuable  plants  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  public  liberal!^,  and  on  the  taste  of  those 
by  whom  it  ha^  been  planned  and  directed.  In 
the  pleasure-gardens  are  different  grotesque,  if  not 
very  elegant,  buildings.  The  laigest  and  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  an  octagonal  Chinese  pagoda 
of  10  stories  and  1 68  ft  high,  from  the  top  or  which 
is  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

JCEYNSHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chew  with  the  Avon,  5  m. 
ESE.  Bristol,  100  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and 
118i  m,  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,190  m  1861.  Area  of  par.  8,880  acres. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  rock,  and  consists  of 
a  single  street  about  a  mile  long.  The  church, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  laige 
and  handsome  edifice,  with  a  fine  lofty  toWer  at 
its  W.  end,  and  some  curions  monuments :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  to  each  of  which^ 
as  well  as  to  the  church,  Sunday  schools  are  at- 
tached. A  Well  conducted  charity  school  also  fdr- 
nishes  a  plain  education  to  poor  children  of  both 
sexes.  The  river  Chew  runs  through  the  E.  end 
of  Keynsham,  and  falls  into  the  Avon  at  the 
bridge,  which  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  15 
arches :  another  bridge  crosses  the  Chew  on  the 
Bath  road.  The  tides  of  tlie  Avon  ascend  up  to 
the  tow^n.  The  clothing  trade,  formerly  consider- 
able^ has  now  almost  wholly  fallen  .to  decay, 
though  a  few  people  are  still  employed  in  spinning 
and  winding  for  the  clothiers  of  Bradford  and 
Shepton  Mallet  Coarse  linen-weaving  has  been 
introduced  within  the  last  80  years,  with  little 
success ;  but  a  good  deal  is  done  in  malting. 

KEY-WEST,  a  small  island  from  6  to  6  m.  in 
length,  by  1  in  width  ;  56  m.  SW.  from  Cape  Sable* 
in  Florida.  It  is  one  of  the  Florida  keys,  or  of 
that  extensive  circular  range  of  low  islands,  banks, 
and  reefs,  which  fences  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 
foitns  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
from  the  Tortugas  islands  on  the  W.  round  to 
Cape  Florida  on  the  N.    A  lighthou&e  erected  on 
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the  SW.  point  of  the  island  laL  24°  29'  N.,  long. 
81°  55'  W.,  has  a  fixed  light  elevated  83  ft,  6  in. 
above  the  sea.  The  town  of  Key-WesU  near  the 
NVV.  part  of  the  island,  has  about  2,500  inhabs.. 
and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  about  25  ft. 
water.  A  safe  passage,  about  6  m.  in  length,  leads 
by  Key- West  from  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  has  12  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide^  and  ves- 
sels from  the  N.  bound  for  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile, or  from  the  latter  for  the  former,  by  passing 
through  it,  avoid  the  delay  and  danger  of  the 
more  westerly  passage  round  the  Tortugas. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  accidents  to  shipping 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  banks  and  reefs 
in  this  dangerous  vicinity,  the  American  govern- 
ment have  organised  an  establishment  at  Key- 
West  for  the  assistance  of  ships  in  distress,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  court  for  the  ad- 
judication  of  claims  for  salvage.  The  former  con- 
sists of  15  licensed  vessels  with  crews  of  about  10 
men  each.  These  are  kept  constantly  cruising 
about  on  the  look-out  for  sliips  in  distress  or  want- 
ingpilots. 

KHARKOFF,  a  government  of  European  Rus- 
sia, having  on  the  N.  TchemigofT  and  Koursk,  on 
the  £.  Voronetz,  on  the  S.  Ekaterinoslaff,  and  on 
the  W.  Poltava.  Area,  20,931  sq.  m.,  pop. 
1,582,571  in  1858.  This,  like  the  other  govern- 
ments of  Little  Russia,  has  a  fiat,  monotonous 
surface,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  It  has  nearly 
470,000  deciatines  of  forests.  Principal  rivers, 
Donetz,  Orkol,  and  Vorskla ;  but  none  of  them 
are  navigable,  at  least,  for  any  considerable  dis- 
tance. All  sorts  of  com  are  mised,  the  produce 
in  ordinary  years  amounting  to  alx)ve  5,000,000 
chetwerts,  of  which  about  1,000,000  are  cx{K>rted. 
Flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops,  are  also  raised, 
and  the  potato  is  extensively  grown.  Cattle  ex- 
cellent ;  there  are  few  peasants  without  bees.  With 
the  exception  of  distilleries,  which  are  numerous, 
and  some  tanneries,  and  establishments  for  the 
preparation  of  tallow  and  saltpetre,  manufacturing 
mdustry  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  The  pop. 
consists  of  Little  Russians,  Great  Russians,  and 
Cossacks.  Some  regiments  of  cavalry  are  colo- 
nised in  this  government. 

KiiAKKOPF,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government, 
on  the  Lopanh,  295  m.  NWN.  Odessa.  Pop.  45, 1 56 
in  1858.  The  town  is  built  of  wood;  has  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  streets;  therampartj)  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been  converted 
into  gardens  and  public  walks.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  gymnasium,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
Kharkoffau  the  scat  of  a  university,  founded  in 
1804,  which  has  90  professors  and  masters,  and, 
on  the  average,  about  500  pupils.  It  pos8e8ses  a 
pretty  good  library,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
medals.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
commerce.  Four  fairs  are  held  each  year,  of  which 
that  called  Krechtchenski  (Jan.  3^15),  and  that  of 
the  Trinity,  are  the  most  extensive.  One  of  the 
other  fairs  is  principally  for  wooL 

KHELAT,  or  KELAT,  a  city  of  Beloochistan, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and  a  fortress  of  consider- 
able strength,  now  in  possession  of  the  British;  on 
an  elevat^  site,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  highly  cul- 
tivated plain  about  250  m.  N.  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  240  m.  S.  by  W.  Candahar;  lat.  29^  7'  N., 
long.  65°  45'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000,  chiefly 
Beloochees,  Brahooes,  Hindoos,  and  Affghans^ 
The  town,  of  an  oblong  form,  is  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  a  mud  wall,  18  or  20  fu  high, 
flanked  at  intervals  of  250  paces,  by  bastions 
pierced,  as  well  as  the  wall  itself,  with  numberless 
loopholes  for  matchlocks.  The  defence  of  the 
fourth  side  is  formed  by  the  W.  face  of  the  hill,  on 
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which  the  town  w  partly  built,  being  cut  awar 
perpendicularly.  On  thesummit  of  this  eminence 
stands  the  palace  of  the  khan,  enclosed  bv  a  mud 
wall,  with  bastions,  kept  in  better  repair  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  fortifications.  In  1839,  Major 
Willshire  said,  *  The  defences  of  the  fort,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ghiznee,  far  exceeded  in  strength  what  I 
had  been  led  to  suppose  from  previous  report ;  and 
the  towering  height  of  the  inner  citadel  was  most 
formidable  both  in  appearance  and  reality.'  (Pari. 
Report  on  Khelat.)  The  town  is,  however,  com- 
manded by  heights  to  the  N.  and  W. ;  it  has  three 
gates,  and  above  2,500  houses  within  the  walls ; 
and  about  half  as  many  more  were  comprised  in 
the  suburbs.  The  houses  are  of  half-burnt  brick, 
on  wooden  frames,  and  plastered  over  with  mud 
or  chunam.  The  streets  are  generally  broader 
than  is  common  in  the  E.,  and  have  a  raised  foot- 
w^ay  on  either  side ;  but  their  centre  is  a  recep- 
tacle for  all  sorts  of  filth ;  and  they  are  dark  and 
gloomy,  from  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  nearly 
meeting.  The  markets  are  well  furnished  with 
flesh,  vegetables,  and  other  necessaries,  at  a  cheap 
rate;  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  excellent 
water  by  a  spring,  which  is  tepid  during  the  night, 
but  after  sunrise  becomes  cold,  and  remains  so  the 
whole  day.  Some  water-mills  are  turned  by  the 
stream  from  this  source.  Khelat  has  some  trade 
and  manufactures,  respecting  which  sec  Beloo- 

CHISTAN. 

KHERSON,  a  gov.  in  the  S.  part  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  between 
the  rivers  Dniestr,  on  the  W.,  and  Dniepr,  on  the 
E.  Area,  28,305  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,027,459  in  1861. 
Besides  the  great  boundary  rivers,  already  speci- 
fied, it  U  divided  into  two  not  very  unequal 
portions  by  the  Bug.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  surface  is  undulating  and  covered 
with  immense  forests;  but  elsewhere  it  consists 
mostly  of  an  immense  steppe,  without  trees,  and 
covered  with  ^rass  the  height  of  a  man.  Gene- 
rally, the  portion  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bu^  is 
decidedly  more  fertile  than  that  en  the  E.  side. 
Climate  in  extremes,  the  rivers  being  mostly 
frozen  over  for  a  short  time  during  winter,  while 
in  summer  the  thermometer  rises  sometimes  to 
above  25^  Reaum.  Agriculture  has  made  little 
progress,  and  is  but  a  secondary  pursuit,  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep  forming  tne  cliief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhab.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
much  improved,  and  is  now  the  best  in  the  empire. 
Among  the  horned  cattle,  bufialoes  are  common. 
Flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  saffron,  and  liquorice, 
are  all  cultivated ;  and  a  good  deal  of  an  inferior 
acid  wine  is  made.  There  are  establishments  for 
the  cleaning  and  sorting  of  wool,  tanneries,  tallow 
and  candle  works,  with  manufactories  of  cloth. 
The  commerce  of  the  government  centres  entirely 
at  Odessa  and  Kherson,  and  is  very  extensive. 

Khekson,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government, 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniepr, 
about  60  m.  above  Kinboum  Fort,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  testuary  to  that  river.  Pop.  40,430  in  1858. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1778 ;  was  fortified  in 
1780 ;  and  soon  after  became  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of 
navigating  the  Dniepr,  which,  for  15  m.  below 
Kherson,  is  shallow  and  encumbered  with  shifting 
sand  banks,  Odessa,  founded  in  1792,  soon  took 
precedence  of  it  as  a  commercial  emporium,  and 
it  began  to  decline.  It  is  di\4ded  into  four  dis- 
tinct parts :  the  citadel,  the  admiralty,  and  the 
Greek  and  military  suburbs.  Within  the  first  are 
the  government  buildings,  arsenal,  prison,  barracks, 
and  the  cathedral.  The  latter  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  celebrated  Prince  Potemkin,  the  powerful 
favourite  of  Catherine  II.,  who  died  near  Yassy, 
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in  17D1.  In  the  admiralty  are  the  docks,  for  con- 
etnictin^  ships  of  war,  cut  out  of  the  limestone 
rock.  They  are  sent  down  the  river  on  machines, 
called  camels,  but  only  when  there  is  a  laige  flood« 
The  Greek  suburb  is  inhabited  by  the  burgesses, 
«n<l  the  military  suburb  by  sailors  and  artizans. 
Within  these  few  years  a  part  of  the  mast  trade 
that  used  formerly  to  be  confined  to  Kiga,  has 
been  transferred  to  Kherson  ;  and,  besides  masts, 
stares,  planks,  flax  and  hemp,  com,  cordage, 
tallow,  wool,  of  which  it  is  a  principal  market^ 
are  sent  down  the  Dniepr  to  Kherson. 

John  Howard,  the  celebrated  English  philan- 
thropist, expired  at  Kherson,  on  the  20th  of  Jan., 
1790 ;  and  is  interred  about  3  m.  N.  from  the  town, 
'Where  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

KHIVA,  KHARESM,  or  ORGUNJE  (an. 
Chortumia)j  an  indep.  khanat  of  Turkestan,  in 
Central  Asia,  properly  comprising  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  fertile  land  along  the  Oxus,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  its  course.  Of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  establii^ed  a  supremacy  over  the  wandering 
Turkman  hordes  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  hol(S 
Mervfe  (Muru),  with  its  territory,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Khoraasan  and  Bokhara.  The  dominion  of 
the  khan  extends  between  the  36th  and  44th 
degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  52nd  and  64th  of  E.  long., 
having  £.  the  Karakalpack  territories  and  Bok- 
hara, S.  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian  prov.  of 
Khoraasan,  W.  the  Caspian,  and  N.  the  Kirghiz 
Nieppe  and  the  Sea  of  Aral  The  Oxus  is  the 
great  fertiliser  of  the  tract  it  passes  through; 
many  canals  communica,^g  with  it  have  been 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  some  of  which 
are  30  m.  in  length ;  and  ^e  cultivated  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  are  surrounded 
with  wet  ditches.  The  climate  and  products  are 
much  the  same  as  in  Bokhara;  the  summer  is 
warm,  the  air  dry,  and  evaporation  rapid;  the 
winter  is  short,  and  ice  lasts  only  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  Agriculture  is  better  attended  to  in  the 
small  extent  of  productive  laud  comprised  in  this 
khanat  than  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. The  lands,  after  being  irrigated,  are  ma- 
nured; but  animal  manure  is  scarce,  from  the 
fseces  of  the  cattle  being  used  as  fuel,  and  their 
being  seldom  stalled.  Wheat,  barley,  djugari 
{Uf^cus  mxceharatus),  millet,  sesamum,  oleagi- 
nous plants,  lendls,  fruits.  Unseed,  cotton,  hemp, 
flax,  and  some  rice  are  grown.  The  vine  thrives 
well ;  but  the  tnhab.,  being  chiefly  Mohammedans, 
little  wine  is  made.  The  distailation  of  brandy 
from  raisins  has,  however,  been  introduced  by  the 
Pennans ;  and,  out  of  the  capital,  the  inhab.  in- 
dulge pretty  freely  in  its  use.  An  intoxicating 
liquor,  as  well  as  a  narcotic  product  for  smoking, 
iii  obtained  fropa  hemp.  Little  tobacco  is  grown. 
Manv  of  the  fruits  are  good,  and  the  melons  are 
excellent;  but  the  culture  of  fniit-trees  is  nearly 
abandoned  for  that  of  grain  or  fodder.  Wood  is 
sufhcientlv  abundant  in  the  N.,  and  is  not  dear  in 
the  capital ;  but  over  all  the  desert  the  only  vege- 
tation is  a  few  stunted  bushes.  Homed  cattle  are 
few ;  sheep  and  goats  are  much  more  numerous, 
their  flesh,  with  that  of  the  horse,  forming  the 
chief  animal  food  of  the  inhab.  Camels  are  the 
principal  beasts  of  burden,  and  almost  every  khivan 
possesses  one.  Agriculture  and  cattle  rearing  oc- 
cupy moat  of  the  settled  pop. ;  but  some  cotton 
and  silk  stuffs  and  shawls  are  made  by  the  women, 
and  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
dominant  race  in  Khiva,  as  in  Bokhara,  is  the 
Uzbek,  to  which  the  khan  belongs;  the  rest  of 
the  pop.  consists  of  Ouigours,  Turkmans,  Karakal- 
pBcks,  Tadjiks,  about  2,000  families,  chiefly  pri- 
soners of  war  Arom  Bokhara,  and  a  few  Af^^hans, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Persians,  Eimauks,  and  Kirghiz. 


Tlie  Uzbeks  enjoy  no  nrixdleges  over  the  rest,  but 
they  compose  the  chiel^  portion  of  tlifi  khan's  army. 
The  Turkmans  are  altogether  nomadic,  and  live 
pruicipally  by  plunder,  especially  the  capture  and 
sale  of  slaves.  They  seize  upon  the  subjects  of 
Russia  on  the  Caspian,  and  make  many  inroads 
into  Khoraasan:  Bokhara  and  the  whole  of  the 
Turkestan  ia  supplied  by  them  with  Persian  cap- 
tives. It  is  estimated  that  from  30,000  to  40,000 
of  the  pop.  of  the  khanat  are  slaves.  They  have 
frequently  a  piece  of  land  given  to  them  to  cul- 
tivate, or  are  permitted  to  exercise  some  handi- 
craft, paying  an  annual  rent  to  their  masters  for 
the  privilege,  from  the  produce  of  which  they  are 
afterwards  frequently  able  to  ransom  themselves. 
No  foreign  slave,  however,  even  after  the  purchase 
of  his  liberty,  is  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 
Meyendorf,  in  comparing  this  khanat  with  that  of 
Bokhara,  observes : — *  Though  the  inhab.  of  the 
two  countries  are  of  the  same  race,  and  profess  the 
same  religion,  the  schools  of  Khiva  have  never 
enjoyed  the  same  reputation  as  those  of  Bokhara ; 
the  Khivans  are  more  barbarous  than  the  Bok- 
harese,  as  is  attested  by  an  inferior  agriculture, 
worse  habitations,  a  more  limited  commerce,  less 
wealth,  and  a  more  savage  mode  of  life.'  (Voyage 
k  Boukhara,  p.  ill.)  According  to  Bumes,*  the 
Khivans  are  at  best  but  an  organised  banditti, 

Protected  by  the  natural  strength  of  their  country. 
>readful  scenes  of  cruelty  ajid  barbarism  are  occa- 
sionally witnessed  even  at  the  capital.  M.  Ar- 
minius  Yambery,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  who 
travelled  through  the  country,  in  1860-61,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  dervish,  describes  one  of  these  atro- 
cious  spectacles : — *  In  the  last  court  (of  a  prison, 
at  the  city  of  Khiva),  I  found  about  300  Tchau- 
dorF,  prisoners  of  war,  covered  with  rags;  they 
were  so  tormented  by  the  dread  of  their  approach- 
ing fate  and  the  hunger  which  they  had  endured 
several  days,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
risen  from  their  graves.  They  were  separated 
into  two  divisions,  namely,  such  as  had  not  yet 
reached  their  fortieth  year,  and  were  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  or  to  be  made  use  of  as  presents,  and  such 
as  from  their  rank  or  age  were  regarded  as  Aksa- 
kals  (grey  beards)  or  leaders,  and  who  were  to 
suffer  the  punishment  imposed  by  the  khan.  The 
former,  chained  together  by  their  iron  collars  in 
numbers  of  ten  to  fifteen,  were  led  away;  the  latter 
submissively  awaited  the  punishment  awarded. 
They  looked  like  lambs  in  the  hands  of  their 
executioners.  Whilst  several  were  led  io  the 
gallows  or  the  block,  I  saw  how,  at  a  sign  from 
the  executioner,  eight  aged  men  placed  themselves 
down  on  their  backs  upon  the  earth.  They  were 
then  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  executioner 
gouged  out  their  eyes  in  turn,  kneeling  to  do  so 
on  the  breast  of  each  poor  wretch ;  and  after  every 
operation  he  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  blood, 
upon  the  white  beard  of  the  hoary  unfortunate. 
Ah!  cruel  spectacle  I  As  each  fearful  act  w&» 
completed,  the  victim  liberated  from  his  bonds, 
groping  around  with  his  hands,  sought  to  gain  his 
feet.  Some  fell  against  each  other,  head  against 
head ;  others  sank  powerless  to  the  earth  again, 
uttering  low  groans,  the  memory  of  which  will 
make  me  shudder  as  long  as  I  live.'  (TraveU 
in  Central  Asia,  b}^  A.  Vambery,  Sva,  London^ 
1864.)  M.  Arminius  Vamberj*  and  other  tra- 
vellers express  fears  that  Russia  will  gradually 
take  possession  of  Khiva.  After  reading  the 
above,  any  civilised  bemg  must  exclaim  <God 
speed  Russia!' 

The  trade  of  such  a  country  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words.  Four  routes  exist'for  communi- 
cation with  Russia:  one  through  the  Kirghiz 
steppe,  W.  of  the  Aral  sea,  to  Orenburg ;  a  second 
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by  way  of  Sorachak,  or  Sarachik,  on  the  Onral, 
also  to  Orenburg;  a  third  throof^h  Sarachak  to 
Astrakhan;  and  a  fourth  from  Khiva  to  Kara- 
ghan,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  whence 
goods  are  sent  by  sea  to  Astrakhan.  About  2,000 
camels  go  annually  to  OrenbuifCt  Astrakhan,  and 
some  towns  of  Caubul  and  Persia,  with  wheat, 
barley,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  yam;  and 
about  a  doKen  large  boats  come  annually  from 
Astrakhan  to  Karaghan  and  the  Qalf  of  Manghis- 
lak,  with  the  products  of  Russia  and  the  West,  to 
be  exchanged  for  those  brought  by  the  caravans 
from  Khiva.  The  chief  imports  are  slaves,  coin, 
iron  and  copper,  wrought  and  unwrought;  hand- 
kerchiefs, wax,  honey,  su^,  tea,  wmch,  as  in 
Bokhara,  is  a  favourite  article ;  cochineal,  spices ; 
and  hardware.  The  commerce  with  Persia  is  in- 
significant. The  merchandise  which  goes  to  As- 
terabad  is  conveyed  on  camels,  at  a  charge  ave- 
raging from  Sk  to  4  roubles  per  pooelj  under  the 
conduct  of  Turkman  guides.  The  trade  of  Khiva 
is  solely  in  the  hands  of  Turkmans,  Khivans, 
and  l*ersians ;  none  but  Mohammedan  merchants 
being  suffered  to  transact  business  within  the 
khanat.  No  foreign  merchants  pass  through  or 
into  the  country  with  ease  or  safety;  when  not 
openly  robbed  of  a  large  portion  of  their  goods, 
the  caravans  are  delayed  by  the  khan's  officers, 
the  bales  of  merchandise  are  opened,  and  much 
property  has  been  at  times  extorted.  The  khan 
demands  duties  at  the  port  of  Manghislak  on  the 
Caspian,  which  lies  opposite  Astrakhan,  and  some- 
times on  the  Jaxartes,  £.  of  the  Aral  Sea.  In 
order  to  reach  Bokhara  by  a  route  avoiding  Khiva 
altogether,  the  Russians  attempted,  in  1820,  to 
oend  caravans  by  vray  of  the  latter  river ;  but  the 
khan  took  umbrage  at  a  measure  which  turned 
the  traffic  from  his  own  territories,  and  sent  an 
army  to  the'  Jaxartes,  which  intercepted  a  caravan, 
and  occasioned  the  destruction  or  its  merchan- 
dise. The  commercial  duties  realised  by  the  khan 
amount  to,  perhaps,  half  his  total  revenue,  which 
latter  is  roughly  estimated  at  2,000,000  rouble^ 
the  remainder  of  this  sum  being  made  up  of  l-5th 
of  the  produce  of  every  predatory  excursion  of  his 
subjects,  a  family  tax  or  3  ducats  a  year,  taxes  on 
war-horses,  and  on  land  cultivated  by  slaves.  A 
regular  transit  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is 
levied  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise  passing  through 
the  countrj'. 

The  government  is  despotic :  for  judicial  affairs, 
each  town  has  ita  atalyk,  or  judge ;  and  in  the 
cap.  is  a  central  court  of  justice  in  the  last  resort, 
composed  of  the  cadi  or  chief  priest,  the  four 
ministers,  and  other  members  nommated  by  the 
khan.  The  khan  may  sometimes  raise  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  and  has  a  park  of  nine  pieces  of  ord- 
nance. His  troops,  which  are  mostly  cavalry, 
are  entirely  composed  of  Uzbeks  and  Turkmans, 
and  armed  like  those  of  Bokhara :  some  of  the 
Turkmans  carry  bows  and  arrows.  There  are  in 
die  khanat,  besules  Mervfe,  only  two  towns  worth 
notice, — KhiMi,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government, 
cmd  Orgunje^  the  chief  commercial  town,  and 
largest  of  the  two.  Khiva  was  tributary  to  Bok- 
hara till  the  late  khan  rendcnnl  it  independent, 
early  in  the  present  century.  Political  relations 
have  long  existed  between  Russia  and  Khiva, 
envoys  having  been  sent  from  the  one  to  the 
other  as  early  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Latterly,  the  Russians  have  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  robberies  committed  by  this  horde; 
and  though  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  coun- 
try has  hitherto  hindered  them  from  reaching 
Khiva,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  ultimate 
success. 

Kjhiva,  a  town  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the 
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above  khanet,  and  residence  of  the  khan ;  in  an 
irrigated  and  fertile  plain  near  the  Oxns,  290  ni. 
WNW.  Bokhara,  and  720  m.  SSE.  Orenburg,  on 
the  high  road  between  those  two  cities.  Pop. 
probably  from  10,000  to  12,000.  The  town  ifl 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  wet  ditch,  and 
contains  about  700  hooses,  the  suburbs  comprising 
1,200  more.  Khiva  has  a  palace,  which,  like 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  dwellings  in  the  toim, 
and  m  the  khanat  generally,  is  of  mud,  though 
placed  upon  an  eminence  composed  of  stone,  l^e 
only  stone  buildings  in  the  town  are  three  mosques, 
one  having  a  handsome  minaret*  a  school,  and  a 
caravansary.  Khiva  is  extemallv  picturesque, 
being  surrounded  with  gardens;  but  its  streets 
are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  laden  cameL 
Its  pop^  is  ver^  mixed;  its  chief  trade  is  in  slaves, 
for  which  it  is  the  laij^t  mart  in  Independent 
Turkestan.  The  wky  in  which  slaves  and  pri- 
soners of  war  are  brought  into  Khiva  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  M.  Arminius  Vambery,  the  Hungarian 
traveller,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article: — 
*  Next  morning  I  did  really  see  about  a  hundred 
horsemen  arrive  from  the  camp  covered  with  du8t. 
Each  of  them  brought  at  least  one  prisoner  with 
him,  and  amongst  the  number,  children  and 
women,  also  bound  either  to  the  tail  of  the  horse 
or  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  besides  all  which, 
he  had  buckled  behind  him  a  large  sack  contain- 
ing the  heads  of  his  enemies,  the  evidence  of  his 
heroic  exploits.  On  coming  up  he  handed  over 
the  prisoners  as  ftfesents  to  the  khan,  or  some 
other  ^reat  personage,  then  loosened  his  sack, 
seized  it  by  the  two  lower  comers,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  empty  potatoes,  and  there  rolled  the 
bearded  or  beardless  heads  before  the  accountant, 
who  kicked  them  together  with  his  feet  until  a 
large  heap  was  composed,  consisting  of  several 
hundreds.  Each  hero  had  a  receipt  given  to  him 
for  the  number  of  heads  delivered,  and  a  fiew  davs 
later  came  the  day  of  payment.'  (Travels  In 
Central  Asia,  by  A.  Vambery,  London,  1864.) 

KHOI,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbijan,  and 
cap.  of  a  distr.  70  m.  NW.  Tabriz.  Pop.  about 
5,000  families,  or  30,000  inliab.  It  is  situated  on 
a  tributarv  of  the  Kur,  about  25  m.  K.  from  the 
lake  of  Ormiah,  and  is  a  handsome,  well  built 
town,  in  much  better  repair  than  most  others  in 
Persia.  It  has  few  mosques  or  large  public  build- 
ings ;  but  the  regular  streets,  shaded  with  avenues 
of  trees,  give  the  town,  on  the  whole,  an  ajv- 

C ranee  of  respectability  and  even  grandeur.  A 
je  and  hamlsome  bazaar,  with  a  caravansary, 
furnishes  ample  accommodation  to  the  merchants, 
who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Turkey 
and  E.  Persia.  Tlie  suburbs  were  formerly  inlia- 
bited  by  about  600  Armenians ;  but  their  number 
has  greatly  decreased  since  the  war  with  Russia, 
when  most  of  them  migrated  N.  of  the  Araxps. 
The  plain  of  Khoi  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  in  1514  between  Shah  Ismael 
and  Selim  L,  m  which  the  Turks,  though  tlie 
most  numerous,  were  signally  defeated. 

KHOJEND,  a  town  of  Indep.  Turkestan,  in 
Central  Asia,  knanat  of  Khokan,  near  its  W.  ex- 
tremitv,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
90  m.  W.  Khokan,  and  said  to  be  as  populous  as 
that  city,  or  Samarcand,  from  which  it  is  150  m. 
NE.  It  is  built  on  rising  ground,  and  protected 
by  walls,  which,  however,  are  much  decayed 
on  the  S.  and  W.  sides.  It  is  surrounded  by 
wet  ditches,  and  intersected  bv  canals.  It  is  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  near  it,  Nacarov  saj-a,  are 
some  remarkable  ruins.  Khojend  has  manufactures 
of  coarse  cotton  goods,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  these, 
and  in  Russian  merchandise.  It  is  the  station  at 
which  the  caravans  entering  the  khanat  from 
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Bokhara  pay  toll,  as  the  town  of  Usch  is  for 
those  entering  from  the  Chinese  dominions. 

KHOKAN,  KOKAN,  or  FEKGIIANA,  an  in- 
fle[w  khanat  of  Turkestan,  in  Central  Asia,  between 
lau  40°  and  450  N.^  and  long.  67©  and  75°  E. ; 
having  N.  the  Kiighiz  steppe,  E.  and  S£.  Chinese 
Turkestan,  S.  the  table-land  of  Pamere  and  Bok- 
hara, and  W.  the  desert  territory  of  the  Karakal- 
packa.  It  18,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  region  which  forms 
the  W.  wall  of  the  great  table-land  of  £.  Asia. 
(iie»  Asia.)  The  Jaxartes  TSir  or  Siho(m),  which 
rises  not  far  beyond  the  E.  boundary,  traverses  it 
E.  to  W.,  about  its  centre,  watering  man^  fertile 
tiactSL  Khokan  is  divided  into  8  provinces  or 
districts.  Great  extremes  of  climate  are  ex- 
perienced at  different  seasons.  The  products  are 
very  simihu'  to  those  of  the  countries  to  the  S. 
and  W.  This  khanat  has  a  greater  extent  of 
cultivable  and  pasture  land  than  Bokhara.  In 
the  S.,  com  and  fruits,  especially  grapes  and 
naelons,  grow  in  great  perfection ;  and  a  proverb 
of  Central  Asia  praises  the  *  pomegranates  of  Kho- 
jend with  the  .apples  of  Samarcand.'  This  was 
the  patrimonial  kmgdom  of  the  Emperor  Baber, 
who  celebrates  in  lively  terms  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. Cotton  and  the  mulberry  are  articles  of 
constant  culture,  silk  being  the  chief  stifle,  and 
one  for  which  Khokan  is  fiunous.  The  pastures 
on  the  Jaxartes  are  excellent :  sheep  are  the  prin- 
cipal live  stock,  and  wool  is  an  important  product 
llie  camel,  horse,  and  ass  are  extensively  used ; 
andhoise-fiesh  is  a  common  article  of  food.  Game 
i»  very  plentiful.  Coal,  iron,  copper,  jasper,  and 
lapis  lazuli  are  the  chief  mineral  products,  llie 
use  of  coal  has  been  long  known  in  Khokan,  since 
Abulfeda  speaks  of  *  stones  that  flame  and  bum  ' 
being  found  there;  and  this  important  mineral 
may,  at  no  very  distant  period,  become  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  civilising  this,  at  present,  semi-bar- 
barous region.  The  mhabs.  ace  mostly  Uzbeks; 
to  which  race,  as  in  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  the  khan 
belongs.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and  equally 
bigoted  and  strict  in  their  religious  customs  with 
the  Bokharese.  The  dialect  they  use  is  the  Jaga- 
t«i-Turkish.  The  rest  of  the  jwp.  are  chiefly 
Tadjiks  (see  Bokhara)  and  Kiighiz,  who  in- 
habit the  N.  and  £.  The  Tadjiks  are  deprived  of 
the  richt  of  property,  which  th^  enjoy  m  Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  are  only  su^red  to  cultivate 
the  soU  under  the  Uzbeks.  After  agriculture, 
and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  silkworms,  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people  is  the  manufacture  of 
embroidered  silks  and  cotton  goods.  The  former 
are  much  worn  by  the  Ktighiz  hordes ;  the  latter 
are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Bokhara,  the  re- 
turns being  made  in  Russian  goods,  as  iron,  steel, 
woollen  cloths,  otter-skins,  cochineal,  vitriol,  and 
Mindal-wood.  Shawls  and  other  Indian  manu- 
factures come  from  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab,  by 
Caubnl  and  Balkh.  The  trade  between  Khokan 
and  China  has  been  long  established.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Ferishta,  that  *  when  Baber  was  prince 
of  Fei^ham,  a  rich  caravan  of  Chitta  and  China, 
which  was  crossing  the  mountains  of  Andijaii, 
was  buried  in  the  snow.  He  ordered  all  the  goods 
to  be  collected,  and  sent  messengers  to  China  to 
proclaim  the  accident,  and  bring  the  owners  or 
their  heirs  to  his  court.  Upon  their  arrival,  at 
the  end  of  two  ytarB,  he  entertained  them  hos- 
pitrf)ly.' 

Besides  the  roads  to  Bokhara,  Kabul,  and  Yar- 
kand,  there  is  a  caravan  route  of  70  days'  journey 
to  Scmipalatinsk  Oat.  SO®  30'  N.,  long.  80^  E.)  on 
the  Irtisch,  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Russian 
trade ;  to  which  there  is  a  shorter  road,  of  60  or  55 
da^'s,  from  Taahkand  (hit.  A3P  N^  long.  ^^  £.), 
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one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Khokan.  The  direct 
routes  to  Peshawur  over  the  Pamir  steppe  are  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  can  be  attempted  only  in 
summer.  About  300  or  950  m.  from  khokan,  and 
about  400  m.  from  the  Sea  of  Aral,  b  the  Russian 
fort  of  Ak  Masjid,  on  the  Sir.  Steamets  can  ap' 
proach  within  30  m.  of  Tashkand.  (Report  on  the 
Trade  of  Central  Asia  (Official),  London,  1864.) 
A  duty  of  2jr  per  cent,  ad  valn-em,  is  laid  on  all 
merchandise  imported  by  Soonite  Mussulmans,  and 
5  pcx  cent,  on  the  goods  of  all  other  individuals 
passing  the  frontier;  but  these  duties  are  levied 
with  httle  regularity.  Internal  commerce  is  en- 
tirely free,  as  in  Bokhara,  and  the  trade  is  second 
only  to  that  of  the  last-named  countiy.  Each 
town  possesses  at  least  one  caravansary,  and  has 
stated  fairs,  at  which  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
transacted.  The  following  are  the  subdivisions  of 
Khokan }— Khokan,  Maighilan,  And^dn,  Nar- 
mangdn,  Shehr-i-Khin,  Khojand,  Nou,  Urctappa, 
Chust,  Kdsdn,  Ispdrah,  Kelwa,  Karakphi,  Tash- 
kand, Hazrat  Sultiln,  Gultala,  and  Peskak.  Be- 
sides the  cap.,  the  cluef  towns  are  Andejan,  Kho- 
jend, Turkestan,  and  the  othen  which  give  name 
to  the  several  provs.  The  government  is  despotic ; 
the  khan  maintains  an  army  of  about  10,000  ca- 
valry, which  he  can,  on  an  emergency,  increase 
to  30,000.  According  to  some  Chinese  records,  it 
would  appear  that  this  country  was  formerly  sub- 
ject to  China;  it  has  however,  for  many  ages, 
thrown  off  its  allegiance.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  many  of  the  adjacent  Kirghiz 
tribes  were  reduced  to  subjection ;  but,  about  1830, 
the  khan  having  supported  the  Mohammedans  of 
Cashgar  against  then:  Chinese  masters,  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  his  territories  in- 
vaded by  the  latter;  smce  which  the  power  of 
Khokan  has  been  on  the  decline.  This  and  the 
neighbouring  comi tries  arc  interesting,  from  having 
been  the  seats  of  nations  whose  armies  have  fre- 
quently changed  the  political  face  of  Asia,  and 
even  in  some  degree  of  Europe.  Besides  giving 
birth  to  Baber,  the  conqueror  of  Hindoetan,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  Feighana  in  1494,  Khokan 
and  its  vicuiity  aboimd  with  localities  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and 
Timour. 

It  is  probable  that  this  country  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant penod,  be  united  to  Russia.  The  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Khokan,  as  determined  about 
1828,  was  fixed  at  the  Kuk-su,  or  *  Blue  river,'  but 
the  Russians  have  long  ago  crossed  that  river,  and 
erected  forts  on  the  Khokan  side. 

Khokan,  a  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  of  the 
above  khanat,  and  seat  of  its  gov.,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
230  m.  NE.  SamaTcand,  and  about  the  same  NW.  - 
Cashgar.  Pop.  estim.  at  75,000.  Khokan  is  an 
open  town,  but  contains  a  palace  fortified  with  a 
wall  of  mud,  of  which  material  most  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  are  constructed.  The  only  exceptions 
are  three  bazaars,  built  of  stone,  open  twice  a  week 
for  the  pumoses  of  trade ;  some  ancient  monu- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  some  laxgc 
stables  constmcted  of  brick,  and  belonging  to  the 
khan.  There  are  a  great  many  mosoues  and  public 
schools,  and  several  caravansaries.  Wheeled  carts, 
or  *  arabahs,'  are  common.  Among  the  pop.  are 
many  Cashmerians,  and  some  Ilindoos,  Jews, 
Nogai-Tartars,  and  Russians.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  un  paved,  but  its  vicinity  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  sprinkled  with  numerous  gardens, 
cultivated  fields,  meadows,  and  villages. 

KHONSAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Ad- 
jimi,  82  m.  WNW.  Ispahan ;  hit  30°  T  N.,  long. 
50^  26'  £.  It  is  said  to  contain  2,500  families,  or 
from  12,000  to  13,000  people.  Its  situation  is  sin- 
gularly interesting  and  romantic,  at  the  base  of 
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two  ranpjes  of  monntaina,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  so  very  close,  that  the  houses  occupy 
the  bottom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  face  of  the 
hills  to  some  height.  The  town  is  about  6  m.  long, 
but  only  \  m.  bniad,  and  each  house  is  separated 
and  surrounded  by  its  own  garden.  The  hills 
afford  an  ample  supply  of  water ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  black  and  barren  rocks,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  vegetation  hanging  over  the  gardens,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  luxuriant  and  varie- 

fat«d  foliage  of  the  plantation.  No  corn  of  any 
ind  is  grown  in  the  valley,  but  the  fruit  is  so 
abundant,  that  it  alone  enables  the  inhab.  to  pro- 
cure in  return  every  article  either  of  necessity  or 
convenience. 

KHOOLOOM,  KHULM,  or  TASH-KUR- 
GUAN,  a  town  of  the  khanat  of  Koondooz,  in 
Central  Asia,  on  the  Khulm  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Balkh 
and  Koondooz,  40  m.  £.  by  S.  the  former,  and  68 
m.  W.  by  S.  the  latter  city.  Pop.  estimated  at 
15,000.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  and  sun- 
dried  bricks,  of  one  story,  with  domes,  in  the  usual 
fashion  of  the  countr>',*  and  each  stands  by  itself 
in  a  walled  inclosure,  oflen  containing  fruit  trees. 
The  streets  are  straight,  of  a  moderate  breadth, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  have 
commonly  a  stream  of  water  running  through 
them.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth, 
with  wooden  gates ;  a  sufficient  protection  agninst 
sudden  incursions  of  horsemen.  It  is  also  guarded 
by  two  forts,  one  on  an  eminence,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  SE. ;  the  other  on  the  left 
bank,  and  on  the  plain :  both  are  of  earth,  and  of 
no  strength.  There  are  4  tolerably  good  serais  for 
travellers.  Th§  inhabs.  are  chiefly  Tadjiks  and 
Caubulees,  witli  a  sprinkling  of  Uzbeks.  The 
shops  for  dyes  and  drugs  are  usually  kept  by 
Hindoos,  who  also  act,  in  a  small  way,  as  bankers. 
The  vendors  of  dried  fruits  are  mostly  from  Caubul. 
The  Uzbeks  engage  little  in  traffic.  They  are  all, 
rich  and  poor,  dressed  much  alike,  in  long  gowns 
of  striped  cotton  ginghams.  Bazaars  are  held 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  when  horses,  asses, 
mules,  camels,  cows,  sheep,  and  goate,  are  brought 
to  their  respective  markets.  A  slieep  sells  at  from 
two  to  four  rupees ;  they  are  of  the  large  teil  va- 
riety, and  the  fat  of  the  tail,  and  along  the  back, 
in  commonly  one-third  of  the  weight  oif  the  sheep, 
including  the  bones.  Cotton  cloths,  cotton  in  the 
pod,  tanned  leather,  raw  hides,  fuel,  grapes,  raisins, 
pistachio  nuts,  pomegranates,  dried  plums,  rock 
»alt,  brown  leather  boots  with  iron-shod  heels, 
dyes,  as  the  pomegranate  bark,  madder  (indige- 
nous), and  indigo,  from  Hindostan,  are  exposed 
for  sale,  along  with  blankets  of  line  w^ool  from 
Chitral,  and  raw  wool  from  thence  and  Budukh- 
shan.  Printed  chintses,  quilts,  and  turbans  are 
also  brought  from  India.  Coarse  saddlery  is  much 
in  request.  There  is  one  market  entirely  for  melons, 
which  are  raised  in  this  neighbourhood  in  great 
quantities. 

Old  Khulm  (now  entirely  destroyed),  is  situated 
about  4  m.  from  Tash  Kurghan.  It  was  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  time  of  Khilich  Ali  (a  former 
chief  of  Balkh) ;  but  its  situation  on  the  plain 
exposed  it  to  predatory  incursions;  and  the  Ha- 
zaui^s  dammed  up  or  diverted  the  course  of  the 
river,  upon  which  the  fertilisation  of  its  soil  de- 
pended. The  chief  therefore  removed  his  capital 
to  Tash-Kurghan,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  people 
of  Khulm,  whose  orchards  had  been  celebrate 
throughout  the  E.  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  produce. 

KHORASSAN  {eoimtry  of  the  sun),  a  prov.  of 
Persia,  lying  between  the  Slst  and  38th  parallels 
of  N.  lat.,  and  the  53rd  and  62nd  degrees  of  E. 
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long.,  beuig  bounded  NE.  and  N.  by  the  Oxus  and 
country  of  Balkh ;  S.  by  Caubul  and  Seistan ;  and 
W.  by  Irak,  Asterabad,  and  Daghestan.  Its  boun- 
daries, however,  have  been  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  and  its  present  area,  which  is  small 
comparatively  with  the  great  extent  of  country 
that  it  comprised  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Aff- 
ghans,  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  80,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  believed  to  amount  to  1,900,000.  Its  surface 
is  much  diversified  by  plains  and  mountains ;  a 
large  portion  consists  of  arid  rocks,  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  fresh  water,  and  of  salt  and  sandy 
deserts,  among  which  may  be  found  a  few  fertile 
oases.  The  Elburz  range  of  mountains  crosses  the 
N.  part  of  the  prov.  eastward,  and  between  this 
lofty  ridge  and  the  Caspian  Sea  is  an  immense 
uninterrupted  plain,  which  includes  the  steppe  of 
Khiva,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  extensive  flat 
called  by  the  natives  Dusbt^el-Kipchauk.  That 
portion  of  the  plain  which  belongs  to  Khorassan 
IS  without  a  single  cultivated  spot  or  permanent 
habitation,  and  its  scantv  pop.  comprises  only  a 
few  tribes  of  wandering  Turkmans.  At  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  however,  there  are  many  rich 
valleys,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  for- 
merly well  peopled  and  cultivated.  This  district, 
known  in  Persia  as  the  Attack,  once  comprised 
several  lai^  towns,  all  of  which  are  now  in  ruins, 
and  totally  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  Turkmans,  who  have  obtjiined 
full  possession  of  the  whole  tracts  The  Elburz 
mountains  send  ramifications  southward,  which 
penetrate  from  60  to  100  m.  into  the  plain.  This 
range  contains  considerable  quantities  of  iron, 
which,  however,  is  not  wrought:  the  turquoijte 
mines  of  Nishapoor  are  rich,  and  if  managed  with 
skill  would  yield  large  revenues ;  but  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  the  Persian  government  on  the 
tenants  of  the  land  have  led  to  the  closing  of  many 
of  the  most  productive  mines.  (See  NiSHAPOORr) 
In  this  portion  of  the  countrj'  are  many  fertile 
tracts,  which,  were  there  any  security  for  propert  v, 
would  no  doubt  be  cultivated  and  well  peopled. 
The  valley  of  Mushed  is  of  great  length,  com- 
mencing about  10  m.  NW.  of  Sheerwan,  and  ex- 
tending in  a  SW.  direction  for  upwards  of  50  m. 
beyond  Mushed.  Its  breadth  varies  from  12  to  30 
m.,  and  it  comprises,  besides  Mushed  (which  has 
a  pop.  of  30.000),  the  towns  of  Chinnarin,  Radkan, 
and  Koochan,  with  a  great  extent  of  good  land, 
cultivated  by  Koordish  scttlen.  The  W.  limit 
of  Khorassan  is  nearly  that  of  the  great  saline 
desert,  which  forms  its  predominating  feature. 
This  tract,  which,  though  considerably  more  lofly. 
is  considered  to  be  connected  with  the  desert  N.  of 
the  Elburz  ridge,  skirts  the  districts  of  Teheran, 
Kashan,  and  Ispahan,  insulat-es  that  of  Yezd,  and 
extends  from  Toorsheez  southward  to  the  confines 
of  Pars,  Kerman,  and  Seistan,  including  hardlv 
any  habitable  country  except  that  near  Beeijooii 
and  Ghayn.  Its  E.  limit  is  indicated  by  a  line 
connecting  the  towns  of  Herat,  Subzawar,*Furrah, 
and  Dooshak.  The  nature  of  this  desert  varies 
much  in  different  parts.  In  some  places  it  pro- 
duces a  few  of  those  plants  that  thrive  in  a  salt 
soil,  while  in  others  it  consists  of  a  crackling  crust 
of  dry  earth,  covered  with  salt  effiorence :  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  marshy,  and  in  the  lower  parts 
water  accumulates  during  winter,  which  is  evapo- 
rated in  the  hot  weather,  leaving  lakes  of  salt  on 
a  bed  of  mud.  Again,  in  certain  districts,  sand 
abounds  in  plains,  inter^rsed  with  waving  hil- 
locks, easily  moved  by  the  wind,  and  sometimes 
so  light  and  impalpable  as  to  prove  not  only  dis* 
agreeable  but  extremely  dan^rous  to  traveHers, 
who  not  unfrequently  are  buned  in  its  heaps.  Of 
the  rivers  of  Khorassan,  the  Tedzen  (an.  Ochtu)  is 
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next  in  size  to  the  Oxus :  it  appears  to  rise  near 
SerakSf  and  after  receiTing  the  Meshed  and  other 
streams,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  lat.  38^^  41' 
N.  The  rivers  of  the  interior  are  few  and  incon- 
siderable, and  for  the  most  part  are  lost  in  the 
sand,  like  the  Zenderoon  of  Ispahan. 

The  climate  of  Khorassan  varies  according  to  the 
nature  and  elevation  of  the  districts  into  which  it 
is  divided.  In  some  parts  it  is  temperate,  in  others 
extremely  cold.  The  deserts  are  infested  by  the 
simoom,  which  is  as  fatal  here  as  in  Arabia.  The 
cultivated  districts  produce  the  grains  and  fruits 
of  S.  £uiope,  with  asafoetida,  tragacanth,  and 
other  gums ;  but  timber  is  rare.  ,  Cattle-feeding  is 
the  chief  emplojrment  of  the  nomad  race  that 
roam  over  the  desert ;  and  the  camels  and  goats  of 
Khorassan  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  soft  hair, 
which  is  a  valuable  article  of  trade  in  the  markets 
of  Meshed  and  Nishapoor,  the  two  laigest  towns 
of  the  province.  The  inhab.  of  the  settled  dis- 
tricts are  Tadjiks  or  Peisians,  properly  so  called, 
and  their  number  has  been  estimated  at  1,200,000. 
The  Ilyats,  or  nomads,  comprise  Turkmans, 
Djelen,*  and  other  Turki.<^  tribes,  and  there  are 
about  30,000  Kurds  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province. 
The  religion  of  all  the  inhab.  is  Mohammedan, 
and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  sect  of  Ali.  The 
province  is  divided  into  several  governments; 
but  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Persia  extends 
onlv  over  the  dty  of  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Turs- 
kis^,  and  Tabas,  with  their  dependencies.  The  S. 
parts  belong  to  the  Affghans,  and  the  Uzbek  Tar- 
tars and  Turkmans  wander  over  the  N.  and  E., 
acknowledging  only  their  own  native  khans. 
These  ^ild  tribes  carry  on  incessant  hostilities, 
invading  each  other's  territories  with  bodies  of 
irregular  horse,  who,  after  ravaging  the  countp' 
and  burning  the  villages,  carry  on  the  inhabit- 
ants into  slaverv. 

KHOTAN,  or  ILLITSI,  a  town  of  Chinese 
Turkestan,  prov.  Yarkund,  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween that  citv  and  Lassa,  260  m.  £S£.  the 
former:  laU  37<5  10'  N.,  long,  about  789  E.  It  is 
ptrincipallv  occupied  by  Uzl^ks,  and  b  said  to  be 
ce1ebrate<[  for  *  its  musk,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
inhaba.'  Khotan,  according  to  Abulfeda  and  other 
Mohammedan  geographers,  was  formerly  a  town 
of  great  consequence :  it  is  still  a  place  of  con- 
siderable size,  enclosed  by  ramparts  of  earth,  and, 
though  ill  built,  has  broad  streets.  It  is  the  sta- 
tion of  a  Chinese  governor  and  garrison:  has 
mannfkctures  of  sUk  fabrics,  leather,  and  paper, 
and  a  brisk  trade  in  these  and  various  other 
articles,  including  vk,  the  jasper  of  the  ancients. 

KIACHTA,  or  KIAKHTA,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  gov.  and  prov.  Irkutsk,  being  the  centre 
of  the  trade  and  political  intercourse  between  the 
Kussian  and  Chinese  empires.  It  stands  imme- 
diately within  the  Siberian  frontier,  on  a  rivulet 
of  the*  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Selcnga,and 
upon  a  plateau  elevated  about  2,220  ft.  above  the 
sea,  55  m.  S.  by  E.  Selengiusk,  and  180  m.  SE. 
Irkutsk.  Pop.  estim.  at  6,000.  Kiachta  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  town :  the  former,  or  the 
fortreaa  of  Troiahoi  Sawskf  was  founded  when  the 
first  commercial  treaty  took  place  between  Bussia 
and  China,  in  1728.  The  town  within  is  regularly 
laid  out,  in  the  form  of  a  square ;  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  bazaar,  or  market  place,  a  wooden 
building.  Except  a  chapel  of  stone,  and  some  of 
the  puUic  offices,  built  partly  with  brick,  Kiachta 
u  constructed  wholly  of  wood.  The  church, 
government-house,  barracks,  and  watch  tower  are 
the  chief  public  edifices  within  the  town :  the 
various  courts  and  government  offices,  imperial 
rhubarb  depot,  and  custom-house  are  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.    The  lower  town,  a  few  versts  dis- 
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tant,  consists  of  only  about  60  houses,  inhabited 
by  merchants,  who  conduct  the  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  and  some  of  whom  are  said  to  be  ver^" 
rich.  The  circulation  of  gold  is  entirely  prohi- 
bited at  Kiachta,  and  no  person  can  pass  the 
gates  without  being  searched.  (Travels  in  the 
Regions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  by  T. 
W.  Atkinson,  London,  1860.) 

On  the  Chinese  side  of  the  boundar}'  is  tlie 
Mongolian  village  of  Mia-mia-tchin  (the  place  of 
trade),  which,  like  the  Russian  town,  is  laid  out  in 
a  square  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  It 
is  ill  built,  and  has  only  from  1,200  to  1,500  inhab., 
all  males,  no  women  being  allowed  to  reside  in  it. 
All  the  mercantile  transactions  are  conducted 
between  this  village  and  Lower  Kiachta,  and  the 
merchants  of  the  two  places  visit  each  other  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  The  goods  bought  by  the 
Russians  are  immediately  sent  to  Upper  Kiachta, 
to  be  examined  by  the  custom-house  authorities. 
The  Russians  exchange  furs,  sheep  and  lamb 
skins,  Russian  and  Silesian  broad-cloths,  Russian 
and  morocco  leather,  coarse  linens,  cattle,  and 
especially  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured 
silks,  nankeens,  porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb, 
tobacco,  and  musk.  At  the  Kiachta  Dec.  fair,  the 
tea  bought  by  the  Russians  is,  at  an  average,  said 
to  amount  to  60,000  chests,  or  4,200,000  lbs.,  of 
fine  Pekoe ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  an  inferior 
kind,  much  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  Siberians 
and  nomadic  Tartars.  Goods  may  be  conveyed 
from  Kiachta  to  European  Russia  either  by  land 
or  water  (b^  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  the  Angara  and 
Yeneisei) ;  in  the  former  mode  the  journey  occu- 
pies a  year,  and  in  the  latter  three  short  summers, 
the  rivers  being  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
frozen  over. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  an  important  manufactur- 
ing and  market  town,  pari.  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Worcester,  hund.  Halfshire,  on  the  Stour, 
an  affluent  of  the  Severn,  13  m.  N.  Worcester, 
16  m.  WSW.  Birmingham,  118  m.  NW.  London 
by  road,  and  184 J  m.  by  West  Midland  railwav. 
Pop.  of  bor.  16.399,  and  of  par.  20,870  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.,  11,160  acres.  The  town,  divided  by 
the  river  into  two  unequal  parts,  is  irre^larly 
built,  but  has  several  good  streets,  and  is  well 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  kept  clean  by  an 
undeiground  sewerage.  In  the  centre  of  the  mar- 
ket place  is  the  town-hall,  a  capacious  brick 
structure,  coniprising,  besides  several  other  rooms, 
a  large  council-chamber  for  corporation  meetings 
and  quarter  sessions.  The  chureh,  which  stands 
in  a  fine  open  space,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
close  to  the  river,  is  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  richly 
adorned,  and  surmounted  by  a  loHy  pinnacled 
tower,  the  whole  being  in  excellent  repair.  The 
interior  has  accommodation  for  2,000  persons,  and 
contains  several  fine  old  monuments.  Connected 
with  the  chureh,  at  its  E.  end,  is  a  Gothic  chapel 
or  chantry,  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
grammar-school  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  is 
the  fine  district  church  of  St.  George,  erected  m 
1823,  at  an  expense  of  18,13U;  the  altar-piece  is 
embellished  with  a  representation  of  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  in  carpet-work,  executed  with 
much  taste  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  There  are 
also  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  The 
grammar-school,  chartered  by  Charles  I.,  has 
estates  attached  to  it  worth  about  5001.  a  year; 
but  though  all  the  inhab.  are  entitled  to  send'their 
sons  here  to  be  educated,  free  of  expense,  it  is  of 
little  practical  utility,  and  is  attended  only  by  a 
few  bo^s.  A  free  school,  founded  in  1795,  pro- 
vides instruction  for  about  25  boys,  chiefly  dis- 
senters.    There  arc  numerous  Sunday  schools, 
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attended  by  about  8,000  children ;  and  3  national 
schoolB  and  8  Lancastrian  schools  furnish  in- 
struction to  above  1,100  children.  The  charitable 
institutions  comprise  several  almshouses  and  a 
dispensary,  with  some  clothing  and  benefit  soci- 
eties. Near  the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  the 
road  to  which  is  an  agreeable  and  fashionable 
promenade,  and  in  the  suburt)s  are  some  elegant 
villas,  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  manufacturers. 

Kiddertninster  has  been  noted  for  its  weaving 
industry  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI IL,  in  whose 
reign  it  had  a  considerable  trade  in  broad  cloth. 
Linsey-woolseys  were  afterwards  introduced,  and 
were  superseded,  in  their  turn,  by  poplins,  bom- 
bazeens,  and  carpets.  The  fabrics  now  made  are 
carpets,  finger-rugs,  borabazeens,  coverings  for 
buttons,  and  waistcoat^pieces.  The  carpet  manu- 
facture, introduced  in  1735,  has  long  been  the 
staple  business  of  the  town.  The  carpet  fabrics 
comprise  Brussels  or  pile  carpets,  Kidderminster 
or  inr-grain  carpets,  and  Venetian  carpets. 

Kidderminster  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  incorporation  in  12  Charles  I. 
Since  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  it  has  been  divided 
into  three  wards,  the  government  being  vested  in  a 
recorder,  6  aldeimen,  and  18  councillors.  Quarter 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  town-hall.  It 
is  also  the  scat  of  a  county  court.  Corp.  revenues, 
6J66/.  in  1862.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Kid- 
derminster sent  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C,  but  the 
privilege  being  either  lost  or  disused,  it  ceased  to 
be  represented,  and  the  town  had  no  voice  in  the 
legislature  till  the  Reform  Act  conferred  on  it 
the  privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
The  electoral  limits  comprise  the  old  mun.  bor. 
and  a  small  ])ortion  of  the  *  foreign'  district.  It 
had  614  reg.  electors  in  1865.  Markets  on  Thurs- 
day: fairs,  Holy  Thursday,  June  20,  Sept  4, 
and  Nov.  26,  for  horses,  cattle,  linen  and  woollen 
cloth.  

KIDWELLY,  or  CIDWELL,  a  mun.  bor., 
market-town,  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caer- 
■  marthen,  and  hund.  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Gwendraeth-Vechan,  9  m.  S.  Caermarthen,  179 
m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  234^  by  Great  Wes- 
tern railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,652  in  1861.  Kid- 
welly is  divided  by  the  river  into  2  townships, 
Old  Kidwelly  being  on  the  W.,  and  New  Kidwelly 
on  the  E.  or  left  bank.  The  former  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls  with  8  gates,  one  of  which 
is  yet  standing;  but  the  houses  have  fallen  to 
'decay,  and  consist  at  present  of  little  more  than 
hovels.  New  Kidwelly,  which  is  joined  to  the 
other  by  a  stone  bridge,  has  several  respectable 
houses  and  numerous  cottages.  On  a  rocky 
eminence  overlooking  the  old  town  stands  the 
castle,  said  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the 
Nonnan  Conquest,  and  now  a  large  and  imposing 
ruin  in  tolerable  preservation,  with  many  of  its 
apartments  and  staircases  still  entire.  The  W. 
gateway  is  a  noble  specimen  of  arcbitectiu^,  and 
some  of  the  towers  at  the  angles  retain  their 
arched  roofs  of  stone.  The  battlements  command 
magnificent  views  of  Caermarthen  Bay  and  the 
country  on  both  sides  the  Towy.  The  church, 
which  is  in  the  new  town,  is  an  old  cruciform 
structure,  with  a  tower  and  spire  170  ft.  high  :  the 
transepts  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  centre  aisle  is 
the  only  part  used  for  service.  The  ruins  of  a 
priory  of  black  monks  adjoin  the  church.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and 
connected  with  it  is  a  rural  deanery  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  David's.  There  are  places  of  worship  also 
for  Calvinist  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Presbyte- 
rians and  other  dissenters.  A  free-school  is  sup- 
ported by  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
and  one  other  school  is  maintained  by  subscription. 
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The  industry  of  Kidwelly  is  chiefly  employed  in 
working  coal,  smelting  iron,  and  making  tin 
plates.  It  is  not  a  place  Of  much  trade,  however, 
owing  to  the  choking  up  of  the  river,  which  is 
almost  useless.  There  is  canal  communication 
with  Pembrey,  where  there  is  a  commodious 
quay ;  and  a  canal  and  tram-road  connect  it  also 
with  Llanelly,  which  has  a  flourishing  and  in- 
creasing trade.  Kidwelly  forms  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  but  is  governed  by  its  own 
mayor  and  12  aldermen,  whose  privileges  were  not 
affected  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act.  Markets  on 
Friday :  cattle  fairs.  May  24,  July  22,  and  Oct.  29. 

KIEF,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
lying  lengthwise  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dniepr,  having  N.  the  government  of  Minsk,  W. 
Volhvnia  and  Podolia,  and  S.  KhexBon.  Area 
19,184  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,944,334  in  1858.  Principal 
rivers,  Dniepr,  by  which  it  is  bounded  all  along 
the  E.,  Pripet,  which  traverses  its  N.  division, 
Teteriff,  and  other  aflFluents  of  the  Dniepr.  Surface 
flat;  soil  very  fertile,  so  much  so  that,  though 
agriculture  is  very  indifferent.,  the  return  to  most 
sorts  of  grain  is  said  to  be  as  6  to  1.  Cattle  nu- 
merous, lai^,  and  of  a  fine  breed.  Horees  small. 
Forest*  extensive.  In  its  N.  parts  there  are  con- 
siderable marshes.  Manufactures,  exclusive  of 
those  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantty, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  Commerce  trifling, 
and  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Principal 
town  Kief. 

Kief,  the  cap,  of  the  above  government,  and 
the  former  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia, 
on  the  Dnieiir,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Desna  with  that  river,  278  m.  N.  Odessa.  For). 
60,682  in  1858.  Kief  is  a  ver>'  ancient  city.  It 
was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Christian  rchgion  in 
Russia,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period  the  cap. 
of  the  empire.  But  it  subsequently  underwent 
many  licissitudes,  being  sometimes  subject  to 
the  Lithuanians,  and  sometimes  to  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Poles.  In  1686,  however,  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in 
her  possession.  The  town  consists  of  three  parta 
— the  old  town,  on  an  eminence  elevated  con- 
siderably above  the  river;  Htchersk,  or  the 
citadel,  more  to  the  S.,  and  on  a  still  higher 
eminence ;  and  the  lower  town,  or  Podolsk,  on  a 
plain  along  the  river.  The  first  or  old  town  con- 
tains the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  in  1037, 
and  an  object  of  the  greatest  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians.  The  citadel  is  8urrounde<l 
by  a  rampart.  Within  it  is  the  arsenal,  erected 
by  Catharine  II.,  a  laige  handsome  building,  con- 
taining an  extensive  supply  of  arms.  But  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity  in  the  citadel  is  the 
famous  monastery  of  Pitchersk,  vrith  its  caUiedraL 
It  derives  its  name  from  pitchora,  a  cavern,  be- 
cause in  the  vaults  beneath  are  preserved  the 
bodies  of  several  Russian  saints.  The  tower  or 
belfry  of  the  cathedral,  deemed  by  the  Russians 
a  master-piece  of  architecture,  rises  to  the  height 
of  804^  ft.  The  theological  academy  of  Kief, 
founded  in  1661,  in  the  Podolsk,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Russia.  In  1888  a  university 
was  founded  at  Kief,  intended  to  replace  that  of  • 
Wilna,  suppressed  after  the  Polish  revolution. 
It  has  about  90  professors  and  assistants  with 
600  pupils,  and  a  library  with  more  than  85,000 
vols.  The  university  buildings  are  at  once  laig« 
and  handsome.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  in  the  lower  town  is  the  exchange,  a  \ersr 
large  building,  the  great  hall  of  which  can  ac- 
commodate 8,000  peraons.  The  houses  are,  for 
the  most,  part,  of  wood,  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  crooked.  The  town  is  principally  dependent 
on   the   pilgrimages  to  the   cathcdial  and  the 
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ttonastery,  and  on  the  academy.  In  1798  a  fair, 
formerly  held  at  Dabno,  was  transferred  thither. 
It  takes  place  from  the  10th  to  the  30th  January, 
and  is  attended  by  all  the  satrounding  nobles,  as 
well  as  by  great  numbers  of  merchants  and  other 
descriptions  of  people. 

KIEL,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  Ger- 
many, on  the  N.  shore  of  the  prov.  at  the  bottom  of 
a  beautiful  bay,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  Hambuic.  Pop.  17,543  in  1861. 
Kiel  is  handsome,  well-built,  and  thriving.  The 
Quiretsity,  founded  in  1665,  has  many  distin- 
guished men  among  its  professors :  it  has  a  valu- 
able library  comprising  70,000  volumes,  and  is 
attended  at  present  by  about  200  students.  ^  There 
is  also  an  excellent  grammar  school,  with  an 
orphan-house  and  a  workhouse.  The  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  a  fine  old  building;  a  handsome 
palace — formerlv  inhabited,  at  occasional  visits, 
by  the  kings  of  benmark — stands  on  a  hill  adjoin- 
ing the  town. 

Kiel  has  manufactures  of  hats,  starch,  tobacco, 
and  refined  sugar.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  has 
water  sufficient  for  large  ships.  A  good  deal  of 
trade  and  ship-building  is  carried  on.  The  Hol- 
stein canal,  forming  a  navigable  communication 
between  the  Eyder  and  the  Baltic,  unites  with  the 
latter  2  m.  from  the  town.  There  is  a  great  annual 
fair  in  January. 

KILDA  (ST.),  or  HIRT,  a  small  island  belong- 
ing to  Scotland,  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  60  m. 
W.  firom  Uist.  It  is  about  3  m.  in  length  by  2  m. 
in  breadth,  and  contains  about  4,000  acres,  having 
attached  to  it  a  few  dependent  and  inferior  islets. 
Except  at  the  landing  place  on  its  S.  side,  and  at 
a  rocky  bay  on  the  >i.,  the  island  is  whoUy  fenced 
round*  with  lofty  inaccessible  precipices.  The 
landing  place  aJBTords,  except  during  southerly 
winds,  good  anchorage.  St.  K.ilda  is  principally 
occupied  by  four  hilU,  and  though  the  soil  is  but 
thin  and  poor,  it  is,  owmg  to  the  moisture  and 
mildness  of  the  climate,  covered  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  and  affords  pasture  for  some  hundreds  of 
sheep  and  a  few  cows.  A  small  portion  of  the 
surface  is  in  tillage,  and  produces  the  variety  of 
barley  called  here  or  big,  and  oats;  but  owing  to 
the  frequent  and  tremendous  storms  by  which 
the  island  is  visited,  the  crops  are  exceedingly 
Mecarious,  and  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed. 
The  inhaba.  oonsLst  of  about  30  famihes,  of  5  or  6 
individuals  each,  who  live  together  in  one  poor 
hamlet.  The  island  bein^  resorted  to  by  a  vast 
number  of  sea-fowl,  the  inhabe.  are  prmcipally 
engaged  in  fowling,  and  are  mainly  dependent  on 
the  eggs,  flesh,  and  feathers  of  the  birds.  Fowling 
is  here,  as  in  all  similar  localities,  an  extremely 
perilous  occupation,  and  one  requiring  great  nerve 
and  dexterity.  Fishing  is,  alBo,  a  considerable 
resource.  The  people  are  dirty  in  their  habits, 
destitute  of  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
apparently  unhealthy  and  short-lived.  The  island 
belongs  to  a  single  proprietor,  who  lets  it  to  a 
middleman,  by  whom  it  is  let  to  the  inhaba.  The 
latter  pay  their  rents  in  feathers  and  here.  The 
pop.  has  long  been  nearlv  stationaiy. 

kiLDARE,  an  inland  county  of*^  Ireland,  prov. 
Ldnster,  having  N.  Meath,  £.  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low,  S.  Carlow,  and  W.  King's  and  Queen's  Cos. 
It  contains  418,415  statute  acres,  of  which  66,447 
are  unimproved  bug  and  waste,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  portions  of  the  bog  of  Allen  T  which  see). 
Surface  mostly  flat  or  but  slightly  undulating ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bog,  the  soil  is  mostly 
dayey  and  fertile.  The  famous  common,  called  the 
ettrragh  of  Kildare,  in  the  centre  of  the  co.,  con- 
tains about  5,000  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  un- 
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matched  for  the  softness  of  its  turf  and  the  richness 
of  its  verdure.  Agriculture  in  this  co.  has  been 
materially  improved  in  recent  years,  and  better 
implements,  better  stock,  and  improved  processes 
have  been  generally  introduced.  There  are  some 
very  large  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  deal  divided.  Farms  vary  in  size  from 
5  up  to  200  and  even  500  acres  ;jmd  have,  indeed, 
been  less  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  Irish 
counties.  Minerals  and  manul'actures  unimpor- 
tant Principal  rivers  Banrow,  Liffey,  and  Boyne ; 
the  last-mentioned  river  having  its  principal 
source  in  this  co.  near  Carbury.  It  is  also  inter- 
sected by  the  Grand  Canal,  and  by  its  branch 
leading  to  Monastereven  and  A  thy.  It  has  no 
considerable  town,  Athy  being  the  most  populous. 
Kildare  contains  10  baronies  and  113  parishes;  it 
returns  2  roems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co. 
Registered  elector,  3,055  in  1865.  In  1861,  the 
CO.  had  14,596  inhab.  houses,  15,874  families,  and 
90,946  inhabitants ;  while  in  1841,  it  had  18,556 
inhabited  houses,  20^38  families,  and  114,488 
inhabs. 

KILIA,  a  small  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
Bessarabia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kilia,  an  arm  of 
the  Danube,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has 
some  trade;  but  owing  to  the  shallo^vness  of  the 
water  over  the  bar  at  Sie  mouth  of  this  arm  of  the 
rivOT,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  place  of  any 
importance. 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  Queen's  Co. ;  E.  Carlo\r  and 
Wexford,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bar- 
row ;  S.  Waterford,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Snir;  and  W.  the  latter  and  Tipperaiy.  Area, 
506,333  statute  acres,  of  which  96,569  are  unim- 
proved mountain  and  bog.  Though  in  parts  hilly, 
the  surface  is  mostly  either  flat,  or  but  slightly 
undulating.  Soil  of  various  qualities;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  it  rests  en  a  limestone  bottom,  and 
is  light,  loamy,  and  in  the  valleys  particularly 
fertile.  In  some  districts  the  dairy  husbandry  is 
extensively  carried  on.  Property  mostly  in  very 
large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  gene- 
rally small  Partnership  tenures  are  not  uncom> 
mon ;  and  farm  houses  and  cottages  are,  in  general, 
very  inferior.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in 
this  CO.,  and  collieries  have  been  wrought  at  Castle- 
comer  for  more  than  a  century;  but,  owing  to  the 
excess  of  sulphur,  the  coal  is  but  Uttle  csed  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  is  principally  employed  in 
malting  and  lime-burning.  The  woollen  manu- 
factures formerly  established  in  this  co.  are  nearly 
extinct,  and,  except  the  grinding  of  com  into 
meal  and  flour,  and  some  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  tanneries,  the  manufactures  now  carried  on 
are  quite  inconsiderable.  Kilkenny  is  intersected 
by  the  Nore,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Bar- 
row, and  on  the  S.  by  the  Suir ;  so  that  it  has 
peculiar  facilities  for  the  shipping  of  its  produce, 
which  may  be  conveyed  either  to  Waterford  by 
the  Barrow  and  the  Suir,  or  to  Dublin  by  the  Bar- 
row and  the  Grand  Canal.  It  contains  9  baronies  and 
127  pars. ;  and  sends  3  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  being 
2  for  the  co.  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Kilkennv. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  5,151  in  1865.  In 
1861,  the  00.  had  19,884  mhabited  houses,  21,111 
families,  and  110,341  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841, 
Kilkenny  had  32,147  inhabited  houses,  34.805 
families,  and  202,420  inhabs. 

Kilkenny,  an  inland  city  and  pari  bor.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Nore,  72  m.  SW.  Dublin,  and  27  m.  N.  by  W. 
Waterford,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop, 
14,174  in  1861,  against  23,625  in  1841.  the  pari, 
bor.  extends  over  a  space  of  17,012  imp.  acres,  and 
forms  a  co.  of  itself;  ^the  portion  on  the  E.  side  the 
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river,  called  St.  Cannice,  or  Irishtown,  being  on 
the  estate  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Kilkenny  Lb 
well-built,  excepting  the  suburbs,  and  beautifully 
situated.  The  principal  streets  are  parallel  to  the 
river,  but  there  are  many  cross  streets.  The 
principal  structures  are  the  castle  and  cathedral. 
The  former,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  built  by  Strongbow,  has  been  long  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  the  Ormonde  family.  It 
nas  in  modem  times  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  has  been  rendered  a  commodious  as  well  as 
magniiScent  residence.  The  church  of  St,  Cannice, 
the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Ossory,  is  a  large 
venerable  pile  of  Gothic  architecture:  it  has 
several  monuments,  and  near  it  is  a  round  or 
pillar  tower  108  ft.  high :  the  bishop's  palace  and 
the  deanery  are  also  close  by.  The  co.  of  the  city 
comprises  the  parishes  of  ^t.  Mary,  St«  Patrick, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Cannice.  The  church  of  St, 
Mary  is  an  elegant  modem  building ;  that  of  St. 
John,  which  was  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of 
the  same  name,  has  been  restored,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  its  former  singular  style  of 
arcliitecture,  in  which  the  windows  are  replicated 
in  such  close  succession,  that  the  intervals  are 
merely  mullions,  whence  it,  is  called  the  Lantern 
of  Kilkenny.  There  is  a  Rom.  Catholic  chapel  in 
each  parish,  that  of  St.  Mary's  being  looked  upon 
as  the  bishop's  cathedral.  Chapels  are  also  at- 
tached to  the  Presentation  Convent,  and  to  the 
Dominican  and  Capuchin  friaries.  The  mins  of 
the  Franciscan  and  of  the  Dominican,  or  Black 
Abbey,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place. 

A  public  grammar-school,  endowed  by  one  of 
the  earls  of  Ormonde,  and  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  royal  college  by  James  II.,  has  accommoda- 
tion for  eighty  resident  pupils :  the  house,  which 
stands  in  a  retired  situation,  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Nore,  was  rebuilt,  at  the  public  expense,  towards 
the  close  of  last  century  i  the  children  of  the 
inhab.  of  Kilkenny  are  admitted  at  half  price. 
Here  is  also  a  charter-school  in  which  twenty-four 
boys  are  instmcted  in  weaving,  a  seminary  for 
candidates  for  the  R.  Catholic  priesthood  at  Birch- 
field,  a  large  female  school,  conducted  in  the  best 
possible  manner  hy  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
Convent,  a  parochuil  school,  and  a  female  orphan 
house.  There  are  about  1,500  pupils  in  the  public, 
and  1,600  in  the  private  schools.  The  prmcipal 
charitable  institutions  are  the  infirmary  for  the 
CO.,  the  fever  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  in- 
dependent of  the  county  district  asylum.  There 
are  several  almshouses,  and  two  loan  ftmds.  The 
charitable  society  afToids  relief  to  sick  tradesmen 
and  to  their  widows:  the  benevolent  society  to 
the  bedridden  poor.  The  workhouse  for  the  Kil- 
kenny union,  opened  in  1842,  is  an  extensive 
buildmg,  having  accommodation  for  2,000  inmates. 
A  public  walk,  called  the  Mall,  extends  upwards 
of  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Nore. 

A  charter,  granted  to  the  city  by  William  carl 
marshal,  was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  successive 
sovereigns.  Elizabeth  combined  the  two  borouglis 
into  a  single  corporation.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mavor, 
two  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  Pre- 
viously to  the  union,  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown 
sent  4  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and,  since 
then,  they  have  sent  1  mem.  to  the  imperial  H. 
of  C.  TTie  right  of  voting  was  formerly  in  the 
freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  cit3%  the 
freedom  of  the  city  being  obtained  by  birth,  ser- 
vitude, or  by  g^rt  of  the  corporation.  Registered 
electors,  674  in  1865. 

The  Ormonde  family  have  exerted  themselves 
at  different  ])eriods  to  introduce  manufactures  into 
Kilkenny.    In  this  view,  Pierce,  the  third  carl, 
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brought  over  a  colony  of  Flemings  skilled  in  the 
makinff^of  tapestry  and  carpets,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  first  marquis  expended  laige  sums  in 
attempts  to  establish  the  linen  manufacture.  That 
of  frieze,  after  being  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
period,  was  eventually  transferred  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Carrick-on-Suir.  Wool-combing 
was  also  introduced,  and  the  manufacture  of  blan- 
kets was  extensively  carried  on ;  but  this  also  has 
all  but  entirely  failed.  Several  flour  and  com 
mills  have  been  erected  in  or  near  the  city,  and 
there  are  several  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tanne- 
ries, and  a  starch  manufactory :  but  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  town  is  on  its  retail  trade.  A 
great  number  of  pigs  are  also  killed  in  the  citv, 
and  it  has  an  extensive  butter  trade.  'Within 
about  1  m.  from  the  city  are  some  marble  quar- 
ries and  a  sawing  and  polishing  milL  The  marbic 
is  extremely  beautiful:  it  has  a  black  ground 
variegated  with  madrepore,  bivalve  shells,  and 
other  oiganic  matter;  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
malces  beautiful  chimney-pieces  and  such  like 
articles.  Kilkenny  coal  neither  emits  flame  nor 
smoke;  but  its  sulphureous  exhalations  unfit  it 
for  domestic  purposes.  Markets  on  Wednesdays 
■and  Saturdays,  in  the  covered  area  of  the  Tholsel 
or  town-house.  Fairs  on  the  28th  of  March 
and  Corpus  Christi  day,  for  cattle  and  wool,  are 
frequented  by  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country, 

Kilkenny  derived  its  name  from  a  church  or 
cell  dedicated  to  St.  Cannice,  or  Kenny.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance 
before  Uie  arrival  of  tiie  English ;  for  Strongbow 
built  a  fortress  here,  which  was  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  William  earl  marshal,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  earls  of  Ormonde,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  has  continued  for  centuries.  Parliaments 
were  frequently  held  in  this  city;  and  a  famous 
statute,  passed  in  1371,  for  regulating  the  inter- 
course between  the  English  and  the  native  Irish, 
is  still  quoted  by  the  title  of  the  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny. In  the  wars  of  1641,  the  assembly  of  the 
confederated  Catholics  held  its  meetings  here,  in 
a  building  which  is  still,  on  that  account,  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  strangers.  In  1650,  it  sur- 
rendered to  CromwelL 

KILLARNEY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry, 
celebrated  for  the  fine  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  1^ 
m.  from  the  E.  margin  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  162  m.  SW.  Dublin,  and  44  m.  E.  by  N. 
Cork,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Great  Southern*  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  5,187  in  1861,  against 
7,127  in  1841.  The  town  took  its  rise  from  iron 
and  copper  works  in  its  neighbourhood,  nuw  dis- 
continued from  want  of  fuel ;  but,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  it  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its 
support  and  celebrity  to  the  attractions  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  It  has  three  pretty  gooil 
streets,  with  many  bad  alleys,  and  close  filthy 
lanes  and  yards  inhabited  by  vast  colonies  of 
beggars.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  par. 
church,  built  in  1802 ;  a  large  heavy  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  national 
school,  a  fever  hospital  with  a  dispensary,  au 
almshouse  for  aged  females,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Lady  Kenmare,  a  market-house,  theatre,  courts 
house,  and  bridewell.  In  New  Street  is  a  convent 
for  nuns  of  the  order  of  t)ie  Presentation.  At- 
tached to  their  convent  is  a  school,  in  wldch  the 
nuns  give  gratuitous  instmction  to  about  400 
girls.  General  sessions  are  held  four  times  a 
year;  petty  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  and  a  manor 
court  monthly :  a  party  of  the  constabulary  has 
a  station  here.  The  town  has  several  good  inns, 
which,  in  the  visiting  season,  are  much  frequented. 
The  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  town,  are 
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those  of  toys  and  fancy  articles,  mado  of  the  wood 
of  the  arbutus,  which  is  here  very  abundant  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  f^roceries,  wool- 
lens, and  coarae  linens ;  and  it  has  some  tan- 
neries, two  breweries,  and  a  large  flour-mill. 
Markets  on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  4th  Jul}*^,  8th 
Aug.,  7th  Oct^  11th  and  28th  Nov.,  and  28th 
Dea  The  town  is  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare,  whose  house  and  grounds  lie  betwe€ih 
it  and  the  lakes. 

The  lake  of  Killamey,  or  Longh  Lane,  consists 
properly  of  three  lakes  connected  by  a  winding 
channel,  through  which  vesseh)  pass  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  It  lies  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the 
extensiye  range  of  mountains  called  Macgilli- 
cuddT*s  Beeks,  and  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
or  rather,  indeed,  rising  from  its  banks,  the 
highest  summits  in  Ireland.  The  laigest  division 
of  the  lake,  or  that  portion  called  the  lower  lake, 
occupies  an  area  of  about  8,000  acres ;  its  W.  shore 
is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Tomies  and  Glenna, 
respectively,  2,150  and  2,090  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  having  their  precipitous  sides  well  clothed 
with  forest  trees:  on  the  opposite  shore  is  the 
striking  coatrast  of  flat  land  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  ornamented  by  the  fine  demesne  of 
Lord  Kenmare.  There  are  said  to  be  no  fewer 
than  tbirty^-three  islands,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  the  lower  lake.  One  of 
these  islands,  Innisfallen,  has  been  admired  by 
every  traveller.  Arthur  Young  says  that  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  United'  Kingdom,  and 
perhaps  in  Europe.  It  contains  about  twenty 
acres,  is  extremely  well  wooded,  and  has  every 
variety  of  tranquil  beauty  and  ^"^Ivan  scenexy. 
On  the  S.  shore  of  this  lake  is  the  fine  rain  of 
llackross  Abbey.  The  lake  is,  in  some  parts,  very 
deep.  lietween  Glenna  Mountain  and  Ross  Island, 
the  largest  in  the  lake,  the  soundings  give  42 
fathoms.  The  middle  lake  occupies  about  640 
acres :  it  lies  immediately  under  the  Fore  or  Turk 
Mountain,  elevated  about  1,900  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  strait  which  joins  the  middle  and 
upper  lake  is  about  3  m.  m  length,  having,  in 
many  places,  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  nver. 
The  upper  lake  contains  about  720  acres.  It  lies 
in  a  hollow,  formed  by  some  stupendous  moun- 
tains, amon^  which  are  Gurran  Tnal,  the  highest 
in  Ireland,  rising  3,404  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  so  that  its  scener>'  is  in  the  highest  degree 
magnificent  and  sublime.  *  Here,'  says  Mr.  Wake- 
field, '  Nature  assumes  her  roughest  and  most  ter- 
rific attire  to  astonish  the  gazing  spectator,  who, 
lost  amid  wonder  and  surprise,  thinks  he  treads 
enchanted  ground;  and  while  he  scarcely  knows 
to  which  side  he  shall  direct  his  attention,  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  scenes  he  sees  around  him 
axe  not  the  effects  of  delusion,  or  the  airy  phan- 
toms of  the  brain,  called  into  momentary  exists 
ence  by  the  creative  powers  of  a  fervid  ixnaguia- 
tiun.  Here  rocks  piled  upon  rocks  rise  to  a  tower- 
ing height ;  there  one  mountain  rears  its  head  in 
Bocoession  above  another,  and  sometimes  a  gi- 
gantic range  seems  to  overhang  you,  forming  a 
scene  that  may  be  more  eaoly  conceived  than 
descxibed.  Such  sublime -scones  cannot  be  beheld 
but  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  pleasure  and  awe, 
and  on  a  contemplative  mind  they  must  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression.'  (Vol.  i  p.  66.)  In 
other  places,  however,  especially  on  the  E.  shores 
of  the  lower  and  middle  lakes,  the  scenery  is  of 
the  softest  and  most  agreeable  kind,  consisting  of 
finely  wooded  promontories,  ornamented  with 
riven  and  seats,  and  venlant  islands ;  and  it  is  in 
the  contrast  between  these  and  whatever  is  most 
wild  snd  ragged  that  lies  the  great  charm  of  Kil- 
lamev. 
Vol.  IIL 
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The  lakes  of  Killamey  receive  the  Flesk  and  seve- 
ral other  streams,  their  refluent  waters bein^  carried 
off  by  the  Lane.  The  latter  issues  from  the  N\V. 
extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake,  and,  after  pursuing 
a  WNW.  course  for  about  10  m.,  falls  into  Castle- 
maine  Harbour,  at  the  bottom  of  Dhigle  Bay.  It 
is  well  stocked  with  salmon  and  white  trout  and 
also  with  pearl  oysten,  whence  pearls  have  been 
repeatedly  taken.'  It  is  said  that  the  Lane  might, 
at  a  small  expense,  be  made  navigable  from  the 
sea  to  the  lAke. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  a  celebrated  pass  through 
the  Grampian  mountains  in  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
about  15  m.  above  Dnnkeld.  It  is  about  ^  m.  in 
length.  The  road  is  cut  out  of  the  side  of  one  of 
the  contiguous  mountains ;  and  below  it  at>  the 
foot  of  a  high  predpice,  in  the  bottom  of  tho 
ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged 
rocks,  but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  be 
seen.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  this  pass,  the  Re- 
volutionary army  under  Mackay  was  defeated  in 
1689,  by  the  troops  of  James  1 1.,  under  the  famous 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  viscount  Dundee,  who 
fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  manufacturing  town,  pari, 
bor.,  bor.  of  barony,  and  par.  of  Scotland,  district 
of  Cunningham,  co.  Ayr,  on  level  ground  on  tho 
N.  bank  of  the  Irvine,  and  on  the  small  stream 
Kilmarnock  or  Fenwick,  a  tributary  of  the  former; 
20  m.  SW.  by  S.  Glasgow,  and  12  m.  NNE.  Ayr, 
on  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries  and  Carlisle  railway. 
Pop.  22,619  in  1861.  The  main  street  forming 
part  of  the  high  road  between  Ayr  and  Glasgow, 
IS  upwards  of  1  m.  in  length,  and  is  regularly 
built  The  houses,  generally  of  freestone  (which 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  immediate 
vicinity),  are  erected  in  a  handsome  substantial 
style,  Kilmarnock  has  recently  been  extended 
greatly  towards  the  S.  and  E.,  and  in  these  di- 
rections there  are  many  handsome  buildings.  The 
older  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  but  the 
magistrates  ha\ing  obtained  an  act  for  improving? 
the  town,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, judicious  measures  were  adopted  to  carry 
its  objects  into  effect ;  and  Kihnamock  is  now,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  built  manu- 
facturing towns  in  Scothind. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  two 
parish  churches,  one  of  which^  the  High  Church, 
after  the  plan  of  St  Martin's  in  London,  is 
surmounted  by  a  tower  80  feet  in  height;  tho 
academy;  and  the  town-haU,  a  neat  modem 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  an  arch 
over  the  water  of  Kilmarnock.  The  merchants* 
society  have  built  a  spacious  inn,  which,  in 
point  of  architecture,  is  a  great  ornament  to  the 
town.  There  are  five  bric^i^  over  the  Kilmar> 
nock  within  the  town,  and  two  over  the  Irvino 
between  Kilmarnock  and  Riccarton,  all  substan- 
tial stractures.  In  addition  to  the  two  parish 
churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate,  there  are 
four  f^e  cliurches,  and  several  chapels  belong- 
ing to  the  U.  Presbyterian  Associate  Synod ;  and 
the  Relief.  Cameronians,  Independents,  and  Rom« 
Catholics  have  each  a  chapel. 

Kilmamock  is  chiefly  eminent  as  a  place  of 
trade  and  manufacture.  It  seems  originally  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  bonnets,  formerly  worn  by  all  the  pea- 
santry ;  and  of  striped  nightcaps.  These  articles, 
called  *  Kilmarnock'  bonnets  and  caps,  are  still 
manufactured  to  a  very  considerable  extent  as 
are  forage  caps  for  the  airmy.  The  caipet  manu< 
facture  was  introduced  more  than  a  century  ago. 
There  are,  besides,  manufactures  of  printed  shawls 
and  Delaine  goods,  besides  large  tanneries.  Ma^ 
chineiy  is  al^  produced,  and  uiere  are  a  number 
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of  inferior  manufactures.  Coal  \a  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  extensively  exported. 

Ihe  port  of  Kilmarnock  is  at  Troon,  on  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  urith  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railroad  9^  m.  inlength.  This  was  the  first  public 
railway  constructed  in  Scotland,  the  act  for  its 
construction  having  passed  in  1808,  though  it  was 
not  finished  till  1812. 

Kilmarnock  was  originally  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  baronial  manor  of  the  Boyds,  lords  of  Kilmar- 
nock, attainted  in  1745,  who 'had  their  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Its  first  charter  as  a  free  bor.  of 
barony  was  granted  by  James  YI.  in  1591  ;  a 
second  was  granted  in  1672.  The  Reform  Bill 
erected  Kilmarnock  into  a  pari  bor.,  conferring 
on  it,  along  with  Renfrew,  Port  Glasgow,  Dum- 
barton, and  Rutherglen,  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  member  to  the  H  of  C.  Constituencv  1,550  in 
1865.  Corp.  rev.  545/1  in  1863-64.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
4  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  12  councillors. 

KILKENNY,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  NE.  shore  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  the  mouth  of  that  great 
estuarv,  20  m.  NE.  Edinburgh,  and  9^  m.  8.  by 
W.  St.  Andrews.  Pop.  2,145  in  1861.  Its  burghal 
privileges  embrace  Cellardykes,  sometimes  called 
Nether  Kilrenny,  distant  |  m.  SE.  Kilrenny  is  a 
place  of  no  importance :  but  Cellardykes  engages 
extensively  in  the  herring  and  whale  fishery,  and 
is  a  thrivmg  village.  Kilrenny,  which  was  cre- 
ated a  royal  bor.  in  1707,  unites  with  Cupar, 
St  Andrews,  and  three  small  adjacent  bort>.,  in 
sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  71  in  1865.  Municipal  revenue,  62L  in 
1863-64. 

KILRUSH,  a  sea -port  town  of  Ireland,  SW. 
part  of  the  co.  Clare,  on  the  innermost  extremity 
of  a  creek  on  the  N.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  37  m.  W.  Limerick,  and  20  m.  E.  by  N. 
from  Loophead,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
Pop.  4,565  in  1861,  against  5,070  in  1841.  It  ex- 
ports considerable  quantities  of  com,  meal,  and 
fiour:  the  herring  fishery  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  and  it  has  a  pier  and  a  patent  slip 
for  the  repair  of  vessels.  It  is  a  creek  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Limerick.  Its  chief  buildings 
are  the  par.  church,  R.  Catholic  chapel,  Metho- 
dist meeting-house,  market-house,  custom-huuse, 
court-house,  and  bridewell.  It  has  a  school  on  the 
foundation  .of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  some  other 
schools.  A  manor-court  is  held  monthly :  general 
sessions  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  petty 
sessions  on  Tuesdays.  It  is  a  coast-guard  and 
constabulary  station.  Markets  on  Saturdavs: 
fairs,  May  10  and  Oct.  12. 

KILSYTH,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  in  a  val- 
ley lOi  m.  N.  by  E.  Glasgow,  and  16  m.  SW.  by 
S.  Stirling,  on  the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Stir- 
ling. Pop.  4,692  in  1861.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  with  a  lofty  spire,  and  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Relief.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefiy  employed 
as  cotton-weavers  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  Glasgow.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal 
passes  within  ^  m.  to  the  S.,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district 

Of  the  pntsidiaj  or  foirts,  erected  by  Agricola  in 
his  fourth  campaign,  several  mouldering  remains 
may  }'et  be  traced.  (Taciti  Agricola,  cap.  23.) 
They  were  generally  about  2  m.  apart,  and  built 
nearly  in  the  direction  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
wall  of  Antoninus.  This  wall,  or  Graham's  Dyke^ 
as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  buUt  by  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  year  140,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Caledonians  on  the  N.,  ran  across 
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the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
passed  within  five  furlongs  of  Kflsy th  on  the  S. 

Kilsyth  gives  its  name  to  a  great  Wctorv  gained 
in  iu  vicinity  (15th  Aug.  1645),  by  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  over  the  Covenantera,  commanded  bv 
General  Baillie.  Sir  James  Livingston  (a  branch 
of  the  noble  house  of  Linlithgow)  was  created 
Viscount  Kilsyth  (1661),  on  account  of  his  lojalty 
during  the  civil  wars ;  but  the  title  was  attamted, 
and  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  person  of  the  third 
viscount,  who  joined  the  rebeUion  in  1715.  *  Re- 
ligious revivals,'  as  certain  fanatical  displays  got 
up  in  various  places  throughout  Scotland,  in  1839, 
have  been  termed,  originated  at  Kilsyth. 

KILWINNING,  a  market  and  manufacturing 
town  and  bor.  of  barony,  Scotland,  in  the  district 
of  Cunningham,  co.  Ayr,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gamock,  8  m.  NNW.  Irvine, 
and  21  m.  SW.  Glasgow,  on  the  railway  from 
Glasgow  to  Irvine.  Pop.  3,921  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  chiefiy  of  one  street,  but  there  are 
various  narrow  lanes.  The  modem  additions  to 
the  town  are  substantial  and  elegant  The  only 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  church  and  several 
dissenting  chapels.  Eglinton  Castle,  jamous  for 
the  tournament  held  there  in  1839,  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  weaving  of  cottons  and  gau2es,  for  the 
Paisley  and  Glasgow  manufacturers.  lime  and 
coal  abound  in  the  district  around. 

Kilwinning  is  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  founded 
by  Hugh  de  MoreviUe,  constable  of  Scotland,  in 
1 140,  and  dedicated  to  St  Winning.  It  was,  at 
the  Reformation,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  said  that  the  foreign  architect  who 
built  the  abbey  >vas  the  first  to  introduce  the  craft 
of  FreemasonV}'  into  Scotland.  The  lodge  of 
Kilwinning,  as  the  mother  lodge  of  the  kin^om, 
was  in  the  habit  of  granting  charters  to  other 
lodges,  all  of  which  append  the  word  Kil\\inning 
to  their  name ;  but  the  institution  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  has  nearly  super- 
seded the  dignity  of  Kilwinning  as  a  mother  lodge. 
Kilwinning  is  the  seat  of  a  body  of  archers, 
which  existed  at  least  as  early  as  1488,  and  is 
still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  THE  "MEARNS, 
a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  sepa- 
rated by  the  Dee  and  Avon,  E.  the  German  Ocean, 
by  which  it  is  bordered  for  above  30  m.,  and  8. 
and  W.  Forfar.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  Area, 
394  sq.  m.,  or  252,250  aci^s,  of  which  1,280  are 
water,  llie  Grampian  mountains  occupy  the 
western,  central,  and  most  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  extending  from  Battock-hiU,  2,611  ft, 
high,  on  its  W.  confines,  to  Stonehaven  on  the  E. 
coast  The  arable  land  consists  princinally  of  the 
district  denominated  the  How  of  the  '3Iearru, 
being  a  portion  of  Strathmore,  or  a  continuation 
of  the  Jiow  of  AnfftUf  extending  from  Strath- 
cathro  and  Mar^'kirk  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Stonehaven.  It' comprises  about  50,000  acres  of 
comparatively  low,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated 
land,  with  many  thriving  plantations.  On  the  E., 
the  How  is  divided  by  a  range  of  low  hills  which 
separate  it  from  what  is  called  the  Cocut  district, 
containing  about  68,000  acres,  about  a  half  of  which 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  lliere  is  also  a 
narrow  glen  or  district  of  arable  land  along  the 
Dee.  Property  in  a  few  hands.  Arable  farms  of 
all  sizes,  many  small,  some  from  400  to  500  acres, 
and  the  proportion  of  small  farms  decreasing. 
Hill  pastures  let  in  immense  tracts.  Im|)rovc- 
nients  began  in  this  county  about  the  middle  of 
the  lost  ceptury,  and  have  been  carried  on  suice  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  and  esi)ecially  during 
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the  last  thirty  years,  with  f^reat  spirit  and  extra- 
ordinary success.  Commodious  fann-hoases  have 
been  erected,  and  new  and  level  roads  constructed 
in  d'istricts  where  formerly  there  were  only 
iHnretched  footpaths.  Lime  is  the  only  mineral  of 
any  hnpoitance.  The  manufacture  of  the  jointed 
and  painted  wooden  snuiT-boxes  originated  at 
Lfturencekirk,  in  this  co.,  about  1790 ;  but  Cum- 
nock and  Mauchline,  in  Ayrshire,  have  become 
the  pnncipal  seats  of  the  manufacture.  Principal 
rivers,  Dee,  N.  £sk,  Bervie,  and  Dye,  on  some  of 
which  are  considerable  salmon  fisheries.  It  con- 
tains 19  parishes,  and  one  roy.  bor.,  Inverbervie, 
which  is  quite  inconsiderable.  It  sends  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  for  the  county,  and  Inverbervie  joins 
with  Montrose,  Arbroath  and  other  bors.,  in  retum- 
infr  a  mem.  Registered  electors  for  county,  987  in 
1865.  In  1861,  the  co.  had  6,697  inhabited  houses, 
and  34,466  inhabitants,  while,  in  1841,  there  were 
7,304  inhab.  houses,  and  33,075  individuals.  The 
old  valued  rent  was  6,243/.,  and  the  new  valuation 
197.133/:  for  1864-66. 

KINCARDINE,  a  searport  town  of  Scothind, 
in  a  detached  part  of  the  co.  Perth,  par.  of  Tul- 
liallan,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  21  m. 
WNW.  £dinbni|rh,  on  the  Scottish  Central  rail- 
way. Pop.  2,166  in  1861.  The  streets  are  mostly 
narrow,  izr^lar,  and  dirty ;  but  the  houses  are 
good,  especially  those  in  the  ncM^est  parts  of  the 
town,  it  has  a  fi^ood  quay  and  harbour,  and  a 
good  roadstead,  affording  convenient  anchorage  for 
vessels  of  large  burden.  Ship-building  b  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  town  has  an 
extensive  coasting  trade.  The  different  parties  in 
the  town  to  whom  vessels  belong  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  Kincardine  Mutual  Assurance 
Company,  the  value  of  the  property  so  insured 
being  estimated  at  about  80,000/.  A  regular  ferry 
is  established  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

KINGHORN,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  par.  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  an  eminence, 
overhanging  a  small  bay,  on  the  N.  banks  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  9  m.  N.  by  E.  Edinbuigh,  and  8 
m.  SW.  Kirkcaldy,  on  the  Edinburgh-Perth  rail- 
way. Pop.  1,426  in  1861.  The  town  was  not 
long  since  one  of  the  most  irregularly  built  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  has  of  late  undergone  many  im- 
provements in  this  respect,  and  most  of  the  older 
hooses  (which  had  two  flats  or  stories,  with  outside 
stairs  facing  the  street)  have  been  superseded  by 
more  modem  and  better  buildings.  The  only 
public  edifices  are  the  par.  church,  a  dissenting 
chapel,  a  town-hall,  gaol,  and  a  handsome  school- 
bouse  erected  by  subscription.  Fifty  poor  children 
are  educated  gratuitously  on  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  Philip  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  are  clothed  and 
provided  with  books  and  other  school  utensils. 
The  chief  branch  of  industry  is  flax-spinning,  and 
weaving  of  different  linen  fabrics.  A  few  persons 
engage  in  fishing.  The  harbour  is  bad,  and  has 
Mttnoely  any  shipping.  Pettycur,  about  a  mile 
W.,  is  a  better  harbour ;  but  its  chief  business  de- 
rived from  its  being  one  of  the  seats  of  the  ferry 
across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  now  all  but  wholly 
sopeneded. 

Kinghom  lays  claim'  to  great  antiquity ;  it  is 
certain  that  it  waa  created^  a  royal  bor.  as  early  as 
the  13th  century.  It  was  originally  a  royal  resi- 
dence, but  lost  that  dignity  on  the  death  of  Alex. 
III.,  who  was  killed  (1285)'  by  falling  over  a  rugged 
and  lofty  eminence  about  a  inile  W.  of  the  town. 
Kinghom  unites  with  Burntisland,  Dysart,  and 
Kirkcaldy  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters.  61  in  1865. 

KING'S  COUNTY,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
piov.  Leinster,  having  N.  Westraeath,  E.  ICildare, 
S.  Tippcrary  and  Queen's  County,  and  W.  Ros- 
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common,  Galway,  and  Tipperarj'.  Area  498,019 
statute  acres.  A  portion  of  the  bog  of  Allen 
covers  a  very  considerable  tract  in  the  more  north- 
erly parts  of  this  co.,  while  on  the  S.  it  is  par- 
tially encumbered  with  ramifications  of  the  Devils* 
Bit  and  Sliebhbloom  mountains.  On  the  whole, 
the  unimproved  bog  and  mountain  occupy  133,349 
acres,  of  which,  however,  the  far  greater  portion 
belongs  to  the  bog.  Soil  of  an  average  d^^e  of 
fertility.  Estates  mostly  very  large.  Tillage 
farms  small,  but  some  of  those  devoted  to  grazing 
are  very  extensive.  Subtenancy  is  less  common 
here  than  in  most  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  its  mral 
economy  is,  notwithstanding,  but  little  different 
firom  that  of  the  surrounding  cos.  Silver  has  been 
found  at  Edenderr>',  but,  except  limestone,  it  has 
no  minerals  of  any  real  importance ;  manufactures 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Its  chief  town  is 
Birt  or  Parsonstown.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Shannon,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Little  Brosna, 
while  it  is  intersected  by  the  Greater  Brosna  and 
the  Grand  Canal.  It  is  divided  into  11  baronies 
and  52  pars.,  and  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
both  for  the  co.  Registered  electors,  3,380  in  1865. 
In  1861  the  co.  had  16,365  inhab.  houses,  17,879 
families,  and  90,043  inhabitants,  while  in  1841 
King's  CJounty  had  24,534  inhab.  houses,  26,683 
families,  and  146,857  inhab. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,  a  munic  bor., 
market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  loc. 
cit  in  hund.  of  its  own  name,  but  with  separate 
jurisdiction,  on  the  London  and  South  Western 
railway,  12  m.  SW.  London.  Pop.  of  bor.  9,790, 
and  of  par.  17,792  in  1861.  The  town  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  about  a  mile  along  the  Thames, 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  5  arches  opened 
in  1828.  Nearly  continuous  lines  of  houses,  how- 
ever, diverge  from  the  body  of  the  town  along  the 
two  principal  high  roads  towards  London,  to  the 
bottom  of  Kingston  Hill,  and  on  the  road  to  Ports- 
mouth as  far  as  the  par.  boundary,  1^  m.  from  the 
town.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Hamp- 
ton-wick, which  may  be  considered  to  constitute 
a  part  of  Kingston.  The  town  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  streets  are  naixow  and  ir- 
regular ;  but  there  is  a  spacious  market-place,  in 
which  is  the  town-haU,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  containing  some  curious  pictures  and 
carvings  of  high  antiquity.  The  Lent  assizes  for 
the  CO.,  which  were  formerly  held  in  it,  have  been 
for  some  years  transferred  to  a  neighbouring  brick 
edifice  built  for  the  purpose :  and  attached  to  it  is 
a  small  gaol,  used  for  the  temporary  accommoda- 
tion of  prisoners.  The  churcli  is  large  but  plain, 
with  a  low  square  tower,  and  appears  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  periods,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
patronage  of  King's  College,^  Cambridge.  There 
are  places  of  wor^ip  for  several  denommations  of 
Dissenters.  It  has  a  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1560,  furnishing  instruction  to  between  30  and  40 
boys ;  a  boys'  and  girls'  national  school,  supported 
by  subscriptions ;  an  almshouse  for  6  aged  men  and 
as  many  women ;  and  a  dispensary. 

Kingston  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade.  Con- 
siderable business  is  done  in  malting,  there  being 
a  large  number  of  malting-houses  in  or  near  the 
town ;  and  there  are  also  some  flax  and  oil  mills ; 
but  most  of  the  townspeople  are  dependent  on  their 
retail  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  A 
large  and  wdJ-attendcd  com  market  is  held  every 
Saturday:  and  the  fairs  are  on  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  in  Whitsun  week,  Aug.  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  Nov.  18,  for  horses,  toys,  and  pedlery. 

Kingston,  first  incorporated  by  King  John  in 
1 199,  and  chartered  by  many  subsequent monarchs, 
luw  been  governed  since  the  passing  of  the  Mu- 
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nicipal  Reform  Act,  by  a  recorder,  6  aldermen,  and 
18  oouncilloTB,  the  bor.  being  divided  into  3  wards. 
Members  were  sent  by  it  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the 
leigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.;  but  the  burgesses 
were  relieved  from  the  burden  on  petition,  and  the 
franchise  has  not  since  been  renewed.  Roman 
coins,  ums,  and  other  antiquities,  that  have  been 
dug  up  in  considerable  quantities,  prove  Kingston 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Uiose  early  conquerors 
of  Britain.  It  received  its  name,  King'3-town  (its 
more  ancient  appellation  being  More-ford)  ^  from 
its  having  been  the  residence  of  our  Saxon  mon- 
archs,  eight  of  whom  were  crowned  here,  some  in 
the  market-plaoe^the  supposed  throne,  a  rude 
atojie,  still  preserved  as  a  monument,  near  the  spot 
— and  others  in  a  very  ancient  chapel  once  at- 
tached to  the  church,  but  now  destroyed.  A 
general  council  was  held  here  by  Egbert  in  888, 
and  attended  by  the  chief  prelates  and  nobility  of 
the  realm.  The  town  continued  during  several 
centuries  to  be  a  place  of  high  consideration,  and 
in  royal  favour. 

KINGSTON,  the  largest  and  most  commercial 
city  of  Jamaica,  though  not  the  cap.  of  the  isL ;  on 
its'S.  coast,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  fine  harbour,  on 
the  vprge  of  an  alluvial  plain  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains.  Pop.  35,930  in  1861. 
The  dty  is  built  on  around  gently  shelving  to  the 
verge  of  the  sea,  and  was  originally  comprised  in 
an  oblong  space,  1  m.  in  length  by  ^  m.  in  breadth, 
but  it  has  of  late  years  extended  considerably  be- 
yond these  limits.'  The  streets  in  Lower  Kingston 
are  long  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles ;  the  houses  in  general  are  two  stories  high, 
with  verandahs  above  and  below.  There  are4;wo 
churches,  an  English  and  a  Presbyterian,  both 
handsome  structures,  especially  the  former,  which 
is  built  on  an  elevated  spot  overlooking  the  city. 
Kingston  has  several  dissenting  chapels,  two  syn- 
agogues, a  hospital  founded  m  1776,  numerous 
other  charitable  institutions,  a  free  school  esta- 
blished in  1729,  with  an  endowment  of  l,6O0L  a 
year,  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  com- 
mercial subscription  rooms,  an  athenanim,  a  society 
of  agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences,  a  savings'  bank, 
and  a  theatre. 

The  mountain  chain  forming  the  boundary  of 
the  plain  on  which  Kingston  stands,  terminates  to 
the  £.  in  a  narrow  ridge,  whence  a  long  narrow 
tongue  of  land  extends  to  Port  Royal,  forming 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  Kingston  harbour,  a  land- 
locked basin,  in  which  ships  of  the  largest  burden 
may  anchor  in  perfect  security.  It  is  strongly 
fortified.  Its  entrance,  between  Port  Royal  on 
the  £.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  al- 
readv  noticed,  and  the  opposite  coast,  is  defended 
by  Fort  Charles,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Apostle^'  Battery,  Fort  Anderson,  and 
Fort  Augustus,  on  the  other.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  channel  leading  to  the  harbour 
is,  where  shallowest,  4  fathoms,  and  in  the  harbour 
itself  it  varies  from  6  to  10  fathoms.  About  2  m. 
N.  of  Kingston  is  Up-Park  Camp,  the  only  go- 
vernment barracks  in  the  island,  consisting  of  two 
long  and  parallel  Uiies  of  buildings,  two  stories 
high,  occupying,  together  with  the  parade  ground, 
between  200  and  300  acres.  Not  far  from  this 
station  is  the  *  Admiral's  Pen,'  the  former  residence 
of  the  naval  commander-in-chief,  but  which  has 
been  abandoned  for  several  years.  Stouey-hill 
garrison  is  about  7  m.  N.  Kingston,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Kingston  engrosses  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  trade  of  tlie  island.  The  tot^  shipping  of 
Jamaica,  in  1 862,  consisted  of  606  vessels,  of  1 1 2,64 2 
tons,  which  entered,  and  523  vessels,  of  117,474 
tons,  which  cleared.     Of  these  there  entered  at 
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Kingston,  did  vessels,  of  69,006  tons,  and  there 
cleared  234  vessels,  of  45,058  tons.  The  sUple 
article  of  export  is  sugar. 

The  corporation  of  Kingston  consists  of  a  mayor, 
12  aldermen,  and  12  common-coundlmen.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1693,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
destruction  of  Port  Royal  by  an  earthquake ;  but 
it  was  not  incorporated  till  1802. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  British 
North  America,  Midland  dist.^  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  at  the  NE.  extrenuty  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui,  150  m.  ENE. 
Toronto.  Pop.  12,100  in  1861.  The  town  covers 
a  laige  surface,  has  many  stone  buildings,  with  a 
good  harbour,  and  is  the  entrepdt  of  the  trade 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  internal  canals,  its  carrying 
trade  has  much  declined. 

KINROSS,  a  small  inhmd  co.  of  Scotland,  on 
the  W.  confines  of  Fife,  being  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  latter  co.  and  that  of  Perth.  Area,  77  sq. 
m.,  or  49,531  acres,  of  which  4,480  are  water,  con- 
sisting principally  of  Lochleven.  Surface  varied : 
in  the  lower  district,  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  lake, 
the  soil  is  clayey,  sandj,  and  moderately  fertile  ; 
but  in  the  upper  districts  it  is  mostly  moorish, 
mossy,  and  unproductive.  Agriculture  a  good  deal 
improved ;  but  it  labours  under  great  disadvantages 
from  the  backwardness  of  the  climate.  Property 
much  subdivided,  being  mostly  occupied  by  resi- 
dent proprietors  holding  of  the  estate  of  Kinross 
under  payment  of  a  feu  or  quit  rent.  The  manu- 
factures are  of  little  importance;  and  thoagh  it 
has  limestone  and  fireestone  quarries,  it  has  no  coaL 
Kinross  and  Milnathort  are  the  onl^  towns.  It  is 
divided  into  seven  parishes,  and  is  united  with 
Clackmannan  and  certain  parishes  in  the  SW.  part 
of  Perth  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered electors  in  this  co.  485  in  1865.  In  186t 
the  CO.  had  1,664  inhab.  houses,  and  7,977  inha- 
bitants, while  in  1841  Kinross  had  1,812  inhabu 
houses,  and  8,763  inhab.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
1,674/.,  and  the  new  valuation,  58,069Z.  in  1864-65. 

Kinross,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kin- 
ross, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  open  vale  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Lochleven,  and  on  the  high  road 
between  Edmbuigh  and  Perth,  21  m.  NW.  by  N. 
Edinbuigh,  and  13^  m.  S.  by  E.  Perth.  Pop.  2,083 
in  1861.  The  town  formerly  consisted  of  a  series 
of  narrow  tortuous  lanes,  but  the  main  street,  along 
the  ])ublic  road,  of  comparatively  recent  erection* 
is  wide  and  substantiidly  built,  though  not  en- 
tirely straight  Tlie  other  portions  of  the  town 
are  irregular,  narrow,  and  of  an  inferior  descri])tion. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  built  in 
1832,  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  co.  haU,  which  also 
contains  the  public  gaol,  erected  in  1826 ;  a  Free 
church ;  and  several  places  of  worship  in  con- 
nection with  the  Associate  Synod.  On  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
is  Kinross  House,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle,  long  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Morton, 
by  Sir  William  Bruce,  architect  to  Charles  11.,  and 
now  the  seat  of  the  feudal  superior  of  the  buiigh 
(Sir  Graham  Montgomery).  This  mansion  was 
originally  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  VII.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  prevented  by  the  Exclusion  Bill 
from  succeeding  to  his  brother. 

Kinross  was  famous  of  old  for  its  cutlery,  after- 
wards for  the  manufacture  of  Silesia  linen ;  but 
both  these  have  ceased.  Cotton  weaving,  in  con- 
nection with  Glasgow,  and  more  recently  the 
manufacture  of  tartan  shawls,  plaiding,  and  such 
like  articles,  are  now  the  principal  emplo}anent& 
Damask  weaving,  for  the  Dunfermline  manufac-^ 
turerd,  has  also  been  introduced.    There  are  four 
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mnoal  fiun,  chiefly  ibr  cattle,  held  at  Kinroes; 
and  it  has  branches  of  the  B.  Linen  Company  and 
of  the  Edin.  and  Glasgow  banks. 

Lochleven,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  town  is 
built,  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  a  considerable 
drainage.  Its  drcuit  is  12  m.,  being  three  less 
than  formerly;  and  its  mean  depth  has  been  re- 
duced from  18^  to  14  ft.  Its  fishery,  which  opens 
€m  1st  Jan.,  and  closes  on  1st  Sept,  yields  a  yearly 
rent  of  about  200/L  Notwithstanding  its  dimin- 
hibed  size,  Lochleven  is  still  a  ver^  hne  sheet  of 
water.  It  contains  three  islands,  of  which  two  are 
important ;  St.  Serfs,  on  the  £.,  on  which  are  the 
rains  of  a  priory  belonging  to  the  canons  regular 
of  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  Castle  Isle,  on  the  W., 
so  named  from  its  castle,  once  a  royal  residence, 
and  in  which,  as  every  body  knows,*  Queen  Mary 
was  confined  from  16th  June,  1567,  to  2nd  May, 
1568.  During  her  imprisonment  here  she  was 
forced  to  sign  an  instrument  resigning  the  crown 
to  her  infant  son.  The  battle  of  Langside,  which 
decided  her  fate  in  Scotland,  took  place  on  the 
13th  May,  only  eleven  days  after  her  escape  from 
Lochleven.  Andrew  Wintsun,  author  of  the  Cro- 
)i|i!ih/  rf  Scotland,  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Sen.  Michael  Bruce,  the  poet,  who  died  in 
1767,  in  the  2l8t  year  of  his  age,  was  bom  in  Kin- 
neswood,  on  the  NE.  shore  of  Lochleven,  and 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  in 
Kinross. 

KINSALE,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Bandon,  a 
little  way  above  its  mouth  in  St.  George's  Channel, 
14  m.  S.  Cork,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
wav,  and  7  m.  N.  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  Old 
H«ui  of  Kinsale.  Pop.  4,003  in  1861,  against  6,918 
in  1841.  The  town  is  mostly  bailt  along  the 
water^s  edge,  but  extends  in  parts  up  a  steep  hill, 
so  that  many  of  its  streets  are  of  inconvenient 
access;  they  are  generally  also  narrow  and  dirty; 
the  houses  have  for  the  most  part  an  antiquated 
appearance,  and  some  of  them  are  built  m  the 
Spanish  fashion.  The  harbour  is  excellent.  There 
are  12  ft  waler  over  the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth 
at  low  ebb;  and  at  the  anchorage  within  the  bar, 
off  Cove,  there  are  4  or  5  fathoms  water  within 
half  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore,  and  large  vessels 
may  lie  close  to  the  town.  It  was  formerly  stronglj 
fortified ;  Fort  Charles,  on  the  E.  side  the  river,  is 
now  oonverted  into  a  barrack.  It  has  an  ancient 
par.  chorch,  a  modem  and  handsome  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  another  R.  Catholic  chapel  attached  to  a 
convent,  and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses ;  with 
a  suite  of  assembly-rooms,  a  town-hall,  prison, 
fever  hospital,  and  dispensary.  Exclusive  of  Fort 
Charles,  there  is  another  extensive  barrack  adjoin- 
ing the  town.  Here  is  an  endowed  school,  founded 
in  1767;  it  has  also  charity  schools  for  R.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  and  'Sunday-schools.  The 
former  corporation  was  dissolved  ntider  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act,  and  its  revenues,  which 
were  but  of  trifling  amount,  made  over  to  the 
*  town's  commissioners.'  Previously  to  the  union, 
Kinsale  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C ; 
and  it  has  since  returned  1  m.  to  the  Imperial  II. 
of  C  who,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
was  elected  by  the  soverei^,  burgesses,  and  free- 
men. The  village  of  Solly,  contiguous  to  the 
town,  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
port  bor.,  which  includes  a  space  of  290  acres,  and 
had  144  registered  electors  in  1865. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  its  port  and 
its  fine  river,  which  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
way  above  the  town,  the  tirade  of  Kinsale  is  but 
trifling.  It  is,  consequently,  in  rather  a  depressed 
condition.  The  principal  dependence  of  the  to\ni 
is  on  its  fisheries,  whicn  supply  Cork  and  the  sur- 
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rounding  country.  Every  kind  of  fish  is  taken* 
and  the  sales  of  fresh  fish  average  500i.  per  week. 
The  fishermen  are  esteemed  the  most  skilful  of 
any  in  Ireland ;  and,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  coasts,  they  are  good  pilots,  which  obtained 
for  them  an  exception  from  impressment  during 
the  French  war.  Oysters  of  a  large  size  were  for- 
merly abundant,  but  are  said  to  be  decreasing, 
from  the  want  of  a  judicious  and  properly  enforc^ 
code  of  fishery  regulations.  The  Kinsale  fishing 
district  extends  from  Flathead  to  the  east  side  of 
Inchy  Bridge,  comprising  60  m.  of  coast 

Kinsale  is  a  place  of  some  note  in  Lnsh  history. 
It  was  taken  m  1601  by  a  Spanish  armament, 
but  was  retaken  during  the  same  year.  James 
II.  landed  here  in  March,  1689 ;  but  it  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  William  III.,  under  the  Earl, 
afterwards  Dnke,  of  Marlborough,  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  had  formerly  a  royal  dock}'ard ;  and, 
durmg  the  French  war,  the  harbour  was  a  good 
deal  resorted  to  by  ships  of  the  royal  navy. 

KINTORE,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  on  the  railway 
from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  11  m.  NW.  Aber- 
deen, and  3  m.  SE.  by  S.  Inverury.  Pop.  568  in 
1861.  It  is  a  place  of'  no  importance.  The  Aber- 
deenshire canal  passes  it  on  the  W.  The  bor. 
lays  claim  to  great  antiquity ;  its  earliest  extant 
charter  is  dated  1506,  confirming  others  of  older 
date. 

Kintore  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Keith,  descended,  in  the 
17th  century,  firom  a  younger  son  of  the  sixth  earl 
mariscbal.  It  unites  with  Elgin,  Banff,  Cullen, 
Inverary,  and  Peterhead  in  sending  1  member  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  voters,  44  m  1865. 

KIRBY-MOORSIDE,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  N.  riding  co.  York,  wap.  Ryedsle,  on 
the  Dove,  an  affluent  of  the  Derwent,  22  m.  N. 
by  E.  York,  and  192  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Pop. 
of  par.  2,659  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  comprising 
live  townships,  19,920  acres.  The  town,  which  is 
very  small,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  N.  York 
moors,  and  is  nearly  encompassed  by  steep  hills. 
The  par.  church,  in  a  romantic  situadon,  is  about 
1  m.  distant  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Calvinistic  and  Weslevan  Methodists,  and  for  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  river  turns  several  corn- 
mills,  limestone  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  malting  trade  is  carried  on,  the  surround- 
ing district  bemg  very  productive  of  grain.  Its 
only  historical  celebrity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
George  Yilliers,  second  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
favourite  of  Charles  II.  (a  part  of  whose  estates 
lay  here),  retired  thither  after  his  disgrace  at 
court,  and  ended  his  days,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1688,  in  seclusion  and  poverty.  Pope  has  de- 
scribed the  circumstances  attending  his  death  in 
some  of  the  finest  verses  in  the  English  language. 
(Moral  Essays,  epist  iii.  lin.  229!)  Markets  on 
Wednesday;  cattle  and  horse  fidn,  Whit- Wed- 
nesday and  Sept.  18. 

KIRGHIS  (STEPPE  OF  THE),  a  country  of 
W.  Aria  in  the  N.  part  of  Independent  Tnrkestan 
between  the  44th  and  55th  parallels  N.  lat,  and 
b^  and  82°  E.  long. ;  bounded  N.  l^  the  Oui,  a 
trib.  of  the  Tobol,  and  a  line  of  forts  connecting 
Zverenogolovsk,  Petropavlowsk,  and  Omsk;  E. 
by  the  Irtish  and  the  Chinese  stations,  extending 
S.  as  far  as  the  42nd  parallel ;  S.  by  the  khanates  of 
Kokan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva;  and  W.  by  the 
Oural  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Length,  about  1,400 
m.;  breadth,  1,100  m.:  probable  area,  1,533,000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  of  the  three  hordes  composing  the 
Kjrghis  nation,  2,300,000.  The  Kii^his  steppe  is 
not,  as  the  word  seems  to  imply,  a  mere  flat  and 
unvaried  plainj  but  is  intersected  by  numerous 
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raouutain  ridges,  and  even  in  iU  more  level  parts 
is  covered  with  round  hillocks,  causing  con^der- 
able  undulations  on  the  surface.  Offsets  of  the 
Oural  range  occupy  a  large  amount  of  surface  in 
the  W.  and  NW.'parts  of  the  steppe.  The  W. 
continuations  of  the  Altai  ran^e  run  in  very  irre- 
gular ridges  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
finally  connect  themselves  about  the  42d  parallel 
with  the  W.  part  of  the  Muztagh  or  Thian-chan 
range.  The  principal  ridges  are  N.  of  the  48th 
deg.  of  N.  lat.  The  Kara-taou  mountains  sepa- 
rate the  Kirghis  steppe  southward  from  the  khan- 
ate of  Khokan.  The  geological  constituents  and 
mineral  riches  of  these  mountains  are  little  under- 
stood; the  central  masses  appear  to  consist  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  serpentine  quarts,  on  which 
are  superimposed  silicious  and  clay-slate,  blue 
limestone,  coal  strata,  with  various  secondary  and 
other  rocks.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  silver,  are  found  in  these  mountains, 
but  the* present  state  of  the  country  makes  mining 
wholly  impossible. 

The  waters  of  the  Kixghis  steppe  comprise,  be- 
sides the  two  land-locked  seas,  the  Caspian  and 
the  Aral,  a  considerable  number  of  <  lakes  and 
rivers.  Among  the  former,  most  of  which  are 
salt,  the  largest  are  the  Balkat,  115  m.  long;  the 
Isik,  90  m.  by  80  m.,  in  the  S£.  angle  of  the 
steppe;  the  Kourdalgiane,  Tenis,  Tehagli,  Ouba- 
gan  Denghis,  and  Alksakel-Barbi  lakes,  with 
many  others  of  smaller  extent.  The  chief  rivers 
are,  1.  the  Sir-Daria,  rising  in  the  Mus-tagh, 
about  lat  40^^  N.  and  long.  76°  E.,  having  a 
course  SW.  to  Khokan,  and  thence  NW.  through 
the  sandy  plains  of  Kisil-koum  and  Kara-koum 
into  the  sea  of  Aral,  its  entire  len^h  somewhat 
exceeding  800  m. ;  and,  2.  the  Irtish,  rising  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  on  the  W.  side  of  the  great 
Altai,  entering  the  steppe  in  the  49th  par.,  forming 
its  £.  boundary  up  to  55°  N.,  and  receiving  on  its 
W.  banks  the  Ichim,  the  Tobol,  and  other  tribu- 
taries, which  intersect  with  their  streams  the  en- 
tire N.  half  of  the  steppe.  Numerous  smaller 
rivers  fall  into  the  different  lakes,  and  many  others 
are  almost  unknown  to  Europeans. 

The  climate  is  remaricable  for  its  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  In  the  middle  and  little  hordes, 
that  is,  in  the  N.  and  NW.  parts  of  the  steppe, 
the  therm,  often  falls  to  20°,  and  sometimes  30° 
below  freezing  point  (Rdaum.).  The  rivers  and 
plains  are  covered  with  ice,  and  the  hills  with  a 
thick  coating  of  snow ;  while  strong  winds  from 
the  NE.  increase  the  intensity  of  ue  cold,  and 
hurricanes,  called  boftranatf  often  uproot  forest 
trees,  and  cany  away  both  man  and  beast,  causing 
dreadful,  and  often  irremediable,  destruction.  In 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  temp,  often  rises  to 
86°  Rdaum.  (112°  Fahr.)  in  the  shade:  the  oppres- 
siveness of  the  heat  is  much  increased  also  by  the 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  paucity  of 
rivers  and  forests  over  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country.  This  f^teat  variability  of  temp.,  how- 
ever, and  the  rapid  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  are  said  not  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  the 
health  either  of  natives  or  travellers  as  might 
have  been  expected:  agues,  indeed,  and  fevers 
are  common  in  the  marshy  districts ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  people  are  robust  andlon^- 
lived.  Rain  is  very  nu^  even  on  the  mountain 
sides :  dews  refresh  the  soil  in  some  parts,  but  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  surface  is  dried  up 
and  rendered  useless,  by  the  entire  absence  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  only 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  mountains  near  the  Russian  frontier,  where 
the  soil  is  the  most  capable  of  cultivatioii :  the 
principal  are  elms,  poplars,  willows,  wild  plum, 
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juniper,  and  liquorice  trees  (the  latter  very  abun- 
dant, and  their  produce  forming  a  principal  article 
of  trade),  wormwood,  alkanet,  tragacantn,  various 
kinds  of  euphorbia,  aucmonies,  camomile,  aspa- 
ragus,  garlic  and  onions,  horse-radish,  wild  oats, 
and  rye.  Short  coarse  grass  geneially  covers  the 
plains,  on  which  also  the  salsola  plant  grows  in 
great  perfection.  Aj^culture,  as  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry, cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Some  land  about 
the  rivers  is  roughly  tilled,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  millet,  rye,  and  barley ;  but  the  pursuit, 
except  by  the  Karakalpaks,  S.  of  the  Sii^Daria, 
is  generally  despised,  being  only  followed  by  the 
poorest  classes,  and  then  chiefly  by  women.  The 
wild  animals  of  this  region  comprise  the  wolf,  wild 
boar,  fox,  Cossack  dog,  wild  goat,  and  hare,  all  of 
which  roam  in  great  numben  over  ever>'  part  of 
the  steppe :  the  boar,  buffalo,  antelope,  wild  horse, 
beaver,  and  water-rat  are  plentiful  in  some  dis- 
tricts ;  and  there  are  likewise  tigers,  l^nixes,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  cat  tribe,  in  the  S.  Among 
the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  eagle,  falcon,  cor- 
morant, pelican,  stork,  heron,  goose,  and  pheasant, 
with  many  smaller  birds.  The  lakes  and  ri%'ers 
abound  with  seals,  and  with  several  kinds  of  fish, 
sturgeon,  pike,  perch,  and  carp  being  the  most 
common.  The  domestic  animals  of  the  Kii^his 
are  the  sheep,  goat,  horse,  and  camel,  the  rearing 
of  which  constitutes  the  chief  employment  of  this 
nomad  race.  Larger  flocks  of  sheep  are  nowhere 
to  be  found,  some  of  the  richer  inhabs.  possessing 
upwards  of  20,000  head.  The  animals  are  strong 
and  large,  weighing  from  100  to  150  lbs.,  and  they 
have  lon£:  coarse  wool  and  enormous  tails,  some- 
times 80  lbs.  in  weight.  They  endure  with  great 
patience  the  long  privations  of  food  and  dri^  to 
which  they  are  subject,  soon  recovering  in  spring 
their  plump  and  healthy  appearance. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  people  from 
these  animals  are  immense ;  their  flesh  and  milk 
supply  them  -with  food,  and  the  wool  furnishes  felt 
for  covering  the  tents  and  other  purposes,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  serve  as  a  standard  of  value, 
and  form  a  chief  article  of  export  About  1,000,000 
sheep  are  sent  off  every  year  and  sold  in  Rnada, 
Bucharia,  and  China.  Goats,  very  similar  to 
those  of  Thibet,  are  chiefly  used  as  guides  in 
leading  the  sheep  from  pasture  to  pasture,  as  the 
latter  will  not  move  without  them ;  their  flesh  is 
eaten,  and  the  down  concealed  under  their  red 
shaggy  hair  is  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  The 
camels  (most  of  which  have  two  humps,  the 
single-humped  variety  being  too  delicate  for  the 
climate)  are  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  chief 
beasts  of  burden.  1  hey  are  indispensable  to  the 
Kirghis,  for  transportuig  their  women  and  children, 
their  property  and  trading  stock;  nor  is  it  un- 
usual for  the  rich  to  possess  300  or  even  400  of 
these  animals.  Their  hair  is  spun  and  made  into 
garments,  the  milk  and  flesh  are  used  as  food, 
and  the  skins  of  the  younger  animals  make  warm 
pelisses.  The  camels  are  extremely  docile,  and 
carry  burdens  var^'ins  from  14  to  18  poods 
(from  5  to6  cwt),  travelling  during  long  journeys 
at  the  rate  of  25  or  35  m.  a  day.  Camel  breeding 
is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  great 
(or  S.)  horde,  and  great  numbers  are  sent  to  Persia 
and  India.  Homed  cattle  are  very  little  bred, 
except  in  the  middle  horde ;  and  they  were  not 
introduced  into  the  country  till  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Horses  are  reared  in  immense  num- 
bers, particularly  in  the  N.  part  of  the  steppe, 
where  there  is  a  grass  called  kovil  admirably  smted 
for  horse  pasture.  A  kirghis's  wealth  is  usually 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  his  hones,  and  the 
richest  among  them  have  as  many  as  6,000  or 
8,000.    They  are  small  but  strong,  and  extremely 
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xspid  in  their  movements ;  they  can  travel  firom 
SO  to  50  ni«  without  stopping  for  days  together, 
and,  like  the  other  domestic  animals,  are  inured  to 
great  privations  and  long  abstinence  from  food 
and  water.  Yarions  expedients  are  adopted  to 
procure  pasturage  for  the  cattle  during  winter,  by 
making  enclosures  and  raking  away  the  snow; 
but  stul  they  feel  most  severely  the  absence  of 
nourishing  food,  and  great  numbers,  especially  of 
sheep,  are  lost  every  year.  (Ldvchine,  La  Des- 
cription des  Hordes  et  des  Steppes  des  Kiighis- 
Kazaks,  p.  406-415.) 

The  pop.  of  the  Kiighis  steppe,  however  dif- 
ferent uie  origin  of  the  various  tribes,  has  long 
become  amalgamated ;  and  thev  are  now  but  one 
people,  inhabiting  the  same  kind  of  country, 
speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same 
religion,  and  characterised  by  nearly  uniform 
habits  and  customs.  The  following  table  of  the 
races  and  tribes  of  the  three  j^reat  hordes  gives 
also  some  insight  into  the  disiribution  of  the 
population : 


HoRlMaiidlUMi 

NaoT 

TrtbM 

Tents 

IndlTldomb 

1.  Little  Horde  :— 

AUmonly  .    .    . 

Baionly    .    .    . 

Bjetir-ounuig  . 
3.  Middle  Horde  :— 

Arghina    .    .    . 

NaXmanes.    .    . 

Kiptohak  .    .    . 

Orwak-Ghlris  . 
8.  Great  Horde  :— 

Ouianin     .    .    . 

Toolatai   .    .    . 

Sargam     .    .    . 

Kodkrafc    .    .    . 

Total      .    .    . 

6 

12 

7 

17 
9 
9 

1 160,000 

) 
165,000 

7fi,000 

900,000 
960,000 

400,000 

83 

400,000 

2,260,000 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  terms  *  great'  and 
*  little'  are  wholly  misapplied.  The  little  horde 
was  still  greater  in  the  14th  century  than  at 
present;  the  great  horde,  however,  is  generally 
respected,  as  being  the  most  ancient. 

Tlie  Kiighis,  physicallv  considered,  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Mongol  Turkmans.  Their  faces  ai^ 
not  so  flat  and  broad  as  those  of  the  Kalmuks ; 
bat  tfaeir  small  black  eyes,  small  mouths,  pro- 
minent cheek-bones,  and'  almost  beardless  chins, 
prove  their  similarity  to  the  Mongols,  which  has 
been  strengthened  also  in  recent  years  bv  frequent 
marriages  with  Kalmuk  and  Mongol  women, 
whom  they  often  brings  away  by  force  into  their 
own  countty.  The  hair  of  the  men  is  usually 
dark  brown;  bat  the  women  have  black  hair, 
firesh  complexions,  and  brilliant  animated  eyes, 
which,  however,  are  ill-contrasted  with  lean 
cheek-bones,  coarse  skins,  and  a  shapeless  slovenly 
person.  Both  Hexes  are  strong  and  healthy,  long- 
lived,  and  capable  of  enduring,  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  both  cold  and  hunger;  in  fact,  if  they 
were  not  thoroughlv  inured  to  ever^  kind  of 
privation,  they  could  not  live  in  this  country'. 
The  men  take  the  most  violent  exercise,  being 
often  almost  wholly  on  horseback  for  days  to- 
gether; bat  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  during 
Uie  winter,  they  w^nd  their  time  in  listless  indo- 
lence, sleeping,  drinking  hmtmiSf  their  favourite 
beverage,  and  listening  either  to  stories  or  the 
rade  music  of  their  national  instruments,  a  reed 
pipe  and  a  rude  kind  of  violin.  Household  labour 
and  tillage  are  undertaken  wholly  by  the  women, 
whO)  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  are  treated  almost 
like  slaves.  The  Kirghis  language  is  a  verv 
corrupt  dialect  of  the  Turkish,  so  interlarded  with 
local  words  that  it  is  almost  unintelligible  by  the 
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Turks  of  Kazan  and  Khiva.  Few  can  read,  still 
fewer  are  able  to  write,  and  he  that  knows  enough 
of  Arabic  to  read  the  Koran  is  reckoned  a  paragon 
of  erudition.  Their  poetry,  however,  clearly  shows 
them  to  be  an  imaginative  people.  The  dwellings 
of  the  Kiighis,  who  are  distinctly  pastoral,  having 
no  fixed  station  except  in  winter,  consist  of  rude 
tents  composed  of  wooden  trellis-work  covered 
with  felt,  having  an  opening  at  top  serving  at 
once  for  window  and  chimney :  their  dimensions 
average  about  30  ft  in  diam.  and  12  ft.  in  height ; 
the  ground  (bare  earth)  is  covered  with  felt  or 
carpeting;  the  inside  is  hung  with  straw  mats 
or  red  cloth ;  and  the  furniture  consists  only  of  a 
few  boxes  and  warlike  implements.  The  food  of 
the  people  is  very  simple,  consisting  almost  alto- 
gether of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Bread  is  not  known;  but  balamiky  or 
porridge  made  of  millet,  rye,  or  wheat,  is  in  com- 
mon use.  Kice,  being  an  article  of  import,  is  very 
dear,  and  is  used  only  by  the  rich.  Smoked 
horse-hams,  colts'  haunches,  and  camels'  humps 
are  esteemed  great  delicacies.  Eremetchik,  a  rich 
cheese  made  from  mares'  milk,  is  likewiae  highly 
valued ;  a  thinner  and  inferior  kind,  called  kroute, 
is  much  used  by  the  lower  ordera,  and  constitutes 
almost  the  only  article  of  food  on  those  marauding 
expeditions,  which  give  such  zest  to  the  life  of 
a  ICiighis.  Fish  are  eaten  only  by  the  lowest 
orders,  chiefly  by  those  living  on  the  banks  of 
rivers ;  and  game  is  little  valued.  The  favour- 
ite •  drinks  are  the  houmis,  a  whey  made  from 
mares'  milk,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  koumis, 
alleged  to  be  both  strong  and  palauble.  Aralc 
(made  by  distilling  rice)  and  tea  are  luxuries 
enjoyed  onlv  by  the  wealthy  classes.  The  dress 
of  the  people  is  long  and  full,  and,  to  European 
notions,  little  suited  for  horse  exercise,  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  engaged :  two  or  more  tchapams, 
or  loose  goi^Tis  of  velvet,  silk,  or  cotton,  according 
to  rank ;  a  leathern  belt  fastening  the  robe  and 
securing  a  knife  and  tobacco  bag;  and  a  round 
cap  surmounted  by  another  when  abroad,  of  felt 
or  other  wann  materials,  conically  shaped,  and 
with  broad  flaps.  Very  full  and  highly  orna- 
mented trowsers  are  worn,  by  the  men  at  least, 
over  the  ^omtu,  which  is  tucked  underneath ;  and 
lai^e  pomted,  high  heeled  boots  complete  the 
costume.  The  heads  of  the  men  are  usuallv  kept 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a  forelock;  but 
those  of  the  women  are  adorned  with  long  plaits 
running  down  the  back.  The  female  costume,  in 
other  respects,  difliers  little  ftt^m  that  of  the 
males,  except  that  the  robe  is  close  in  front,  and 
the  bonnets  are  high,  shaped  like  truncated 
cones,  and  surrounded  by  veils,  which  iierve  both 
for  shade  and  warmth. 

The  employments  of  the  men  consist  in  an  at- 
tendance on  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  hunt- 
ing antelopes,  boars,  and  wild  horses.  Very 
generally,  however,  they  join  with  the  life  of  a 
huntsman  that  of  the  robber  attacking  and 
plundering  caravans  crossing  their  steppe,  or 
seeking  vengeance  for  some  real  or  imagined 
insult  from  a  neighbouring  tribe.  They  are 
cowards  in  regular  warfare,  soon  discouraged, 
and,  when  unhorsed  in  close  conflict,  wholly 
vanquished.  The  feuds,  or  barantas,  had  become 
so  frequent  and  extensive  in  1812-1820,  that  the 
pop.  of  the  hordes,  especially  the  little  horde,  was 
much  thinned;  the  trade  m  cattle  was  all  but 
destroyed;  and  thousands  of  families,  unable  to 
support  life  in  their  own  country,  emigrated  to 
the  ^vemment  of  Orenburg,  and  other  parts  of 
Russia. 

The  arms  of  the  warrior  Kirghis  are  the  lance, 
sabre,  bow  and  arrows,  a  long-^mdled  axe,  called 
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tchahane,  and  a  clumsy  kind  of  ^^un,  their  defen- 
sive armoor  being  a  coat  of  mail,  and  sometimes 
a  helmet.  Among  a  people  so  disorderly  it  is 
impossible  that  internal  industry  should  flourish. 
Weaving  is  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  family 
>vants,  cordage  is  manufactured  from  horses'  and 
goats'  hair,  a  coarse  soap  is  made  of  grease  and 
vegetable  ashes,  and  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats 
are  converted  into  a  rude  kind  of  leather.  Black- 
smiths, and  other  workers  in  metal,  make  the  or- 
naments attached  to  horse-furniture,  belts^  sword- 
blades,  and  spears;  but  every  article  is  of  the 
coarsest  quality  and  worst  maxe.  llie  trade  now 
carried  on  by  the  people  with  other  nations  is  much 
less  considerable  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  cattle  and  horses  by 
the  barantas.  The  Russians  and  Chinese  have 
laige  dealings  with  them,  and  a  brisk  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  Khiva,  Khokan,  and  Little 
Buchana.  The  trading  posts  of  the  Russians 
are  at  Orenbuig  (the  most  important  of  all), 
Troitsk,  Petropavlowsk,  Omsk,  Semipalatinsk, 
and  Ouralsk,  those  of  the  Chinese  being  at 
Tchugutchak  (Chin.  Talbazatai)  and  Kuldsha 
(Chin.//«). 

The  business,  usually  carried  on  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  conducted  wholly  by  barter,  the 
Kiighis  furnishing  sheep,  horses,  homed  cattle, 
camels,  goats,  goats'  hair  and  wool,  the  skins  of 
horses,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  wild  as  well  as 
domestic,  and  antelopes'  horns;  in  return  for 
which  they  receive  from  the  Russians  iron  and 
copper  implements,  thimbles,  needles,  cutlery, 
padlocks^  hatchets,  velvets,  brocades,  siilk-stuffs, 
linens,  nbands,  looking-glasses,  and  snuff;  from 
the  Chinese,  silver,  silk  goods,  porcelain,  japanned 
wares,  ^d  tea ;  and  from  the  khurians  and  Bok- 
harians,  cotton  goods,  quilted  dresses,  rice,  swords, 
fire-arms,  and  powder.  Independently  of  the 
trade  they  carry  on  at  the  outposts,  considerable 
traffic  takes  place  with  the  caravans  crossing  the 
steppe  between  Khiva,  Khokan,  and  the  Russian 
frontier.  The  Kirghis  are  usually  employed  as 
protectors  and  guides  in  the  journey  over  these 
wilds;  great  delays  often  occur  owing  to  the 
caprice  of  the  guides ;  and  the  travellers,  if  they 
are  not  entirely  plundered  of  their  property,  are 
in  general  heavily  mulcted  by  the  khans,  through 
whose  pastures  they  are  obliged  to  pass.  The 
chief  caravan  routes  are,  1.  from  Kalmikof  to 
Khiva,  across  the  Oust^urt  plateau,  between  the 
Aral  and  Caspian  Seas;  2.  from  Orenburg  to 
Bokhara  (64  days),  over  the  Mogodiar  mountains 
and  across  the  Kaiakoum  and  Kizil-koum  deserts; 
8.  from  Petropavlowsk  to  Bokhara  (90  days) ;  and 
4.  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Khokan  (40  days). 
These  roads,  however,  are  so  vaguely  laid  down, 
and  so  often  varied,  that  distances  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  accuracy. 

The  government  to  which  these  people  are  sub- 
ject cannot  be  properly  compared  witn  any  form 
common  to  civilised  countries.  Geographers  have 
termed  it  patriarchal  and  despotic ;  but,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  system  of  government,  for  even  where 
a  khan,  or  sovereign,  is  chosen,  he  u  usually 
elected  only  by  a  few  of  the  tribes,  who  obey  only 
so  long  as  they  are  pleased  with  their  ruler,  while 
the  rest  refuse  all  oliedience^  and  probably  take 
arms  against  him.  He  may  issue  orders,  but  he 
cannot  enforce  compliance ;  and  even  where  there 
is  an  absolute  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
by  which  they  profess  to  be  guided,  the  delin- 
quent's punishment  is  more  frequently  inflicted  by 
private  revenge  than  by  the  decision  of  a  public 
judge.  The  punishments  are  founded  on  the  lex 
talionut  and  consist  commonly  of  the  bastinado, 
maiming,  and  strangling ;  but,  if  the  offending 
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party  consent,  almost  all  crimes  may  be  atoned 
for  by  payments  of  sheep  or  horses.  The  khan 
must  be  elected  from  the  highest  class,  known  as 
the  white  kost^  those,  in  fact,  who  can  lay  daim  to 
noble  descent:  the  rest  of  the  people  belong  to 
the  black  kost.  These  are  the  only  remuning  dis- 
tinctions among  a  people  who,  a  century  ago, 
were,  of  all  others,  the  nicest  in  establishing  family 
preeminence. 

With  respect  to  religion  it  is  difiicultto  say 
whether  the  Kiighis  have  any  particular  form. 
They  acknowledge  a  supreme  creative  intelli- 
gence ;  but  some  worship  according  to  the  dc^n"^ 
of  the  Koran,  and  others  mingle  Islamism  with 
an  old  kind  of  idolatry,  while  a  third  section  of 
the  pop.  believe  in  the  existence  not  only  of  a 
good  deity,  called  Koudaty  but  also  of  a  wicked 
spirit  Chaitane^  the  author  of  all  evil.  In  the 
existence  of  infenor  spirits,  and  in  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  the  people  have  universally  the  most  im- 
pUcit  faith ;  and  the  hadjis  travelling  through  the 
steppe  reap  great  pecuniary  advantages  by  im- 
porang  on  their  credulity.  The  exerciaes  of  re- 
ligion meet  with  little  attention ;  long  and  fre- 
quent pravera  do  not  suit  the  Kirghis ;  they  fast 
too  often  by  compulsion  to  do  so  by  choice ;  and 
they  are  not  so  friendly  to  cleanliness  as  to  relish 
the  ablutions  enjoined  by  the  Mohammedan  r&- 
ligion.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  extreme 
credulity,  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  religious  sen- 
timent among  them. 

The  history  of  the  KirghU-Kazaks  cannot  be 
traced  with  much  probability  beyond  the  16th 
century.  Earlier  historians,  commencing  even 
with  Herodotus,  say  that  the  steppe  was  inhab.  b^ 
a  people  living  in* felt  tents,  and  otherwise  assi- 
milated to  the  great  Mongolian  family;  but  these 
were  Nooai*t  not  Kirghis,  being  more  civilised, 
and  in  all  probability  the  builders  of  those  tern- 

Eles  and  houses  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visi- 
le. (See  Herod.,  iv.  24,  46,  and  Heeren's  Re- 
searches, Asia,  ii.  285-298.)  The  name  of  the 
Kirghis  first  appears  in  Russian  history  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  centui^.  But  Ferdusi,  in  the 
11th  century,  speaks  of  Kazaks  characterised  by 
the  same  habits  as  the  Kirghis,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  then  lived  on  the  great 
steppe  £.  of  the  Aral  They  first  became  nomi- 
nally subject  to  Russia  in  1740,  but  the  rule  of 
that  country  has  never  been  felt  but  by  the  tribes 
adjoining  the  frontier.  As  to  the  native  khans, 
so  also  to  the  Russian  government,  obedience  ia 
paid  only  when  it  is  convenient,  a  rapid  journey 
mto  the  mterior  soon  carr^'ing  them  out  of  reach, 
when  it  suits  their  purpose  to  plunder  rather  than 
trade.  It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  efforts 
now  in  progress  at  Orenburg,  to  introduce  civilisa- 
tion into  the  steppe  by  educating  young  Kiighis, 
will  accomplish  the  professed  object  of  making 
them,  instead  of  a  burden  and  nuisance,  useful 
and  obedient  subjects  of  Russia. 

KIRKCALD'k ,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  10  m.  N.  Leitb, 
on  the  Edinbuigh-Perth  railway.  Pop.  10,841  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  a  single 
street,  parallel  to  the  shore,  2  m.  in  length. 
Having  been  originally  laid  out  and  built  with  no 
attention  to  any  general  plan,  but  according  to 
the  taste,  convenience,  and  means  of  the  parties, 
this  street  was  formerly  of  the  most  irr^ular  de- 
scription, being  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses 
frequently  mean  and  poor.  In  1811,  however,  an 
act  was  obtained  for  widening,  paving,  and  light- 
ing the  streets,  and  otherwise  improving  the  town ; 
and  since  that  period  several  new  lines  of  houses 
have  been  constructedi  and  many  important  im- 
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pmvoneiits  effected.  The  hoiues  in  the  main 
tfCreet  are  now  mostly  of  a  very  respectable  class, 
and  the  shops  are  good,  and  handsomely  fitted  up. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  paved,  and 
lifted  with  gas.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are,  the  par.  church,  rebuilt  in  1807  ;  Abbotshall 
church,  within  the  pari  bor. ;  several  chapels  be> 
longing  to  the  Free  Church ;  various  dissenting 
chapels ;  and  a  handsome  town-house,  including 
a  gaol,  with  a  spire  erected  in  1828.  Besides  the 
parochial  schools,  and  a  varietv  of  private  semi- 
naries, there  are  two  charity  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  both  sexes,  on  an  endow- 
ment by  Mr.  Philp,  merchantf  who  bequeathed 
70,0002^  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of 
these  and  similar  schools  in  Pathhead  and  King- 
horn. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  is  that  of 
coarse  linen,  including  sheetings,  ticks,  dowlas, 
and  canvass.  There  are  also  rope-walks,  bleach- 
fields,  iron  foundries,  and  breweries.  The  harbour, 
near  the  £.  end  of  the  town,  consists  of  an  inner 
and  outer  basin.  It  is  wholly  artificial,  being 
formed  of  three  piers,  and  dries'at  low  water ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  town  pos- 
sesses a  good  deal  of  shipping,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  extensive  trade.  There  belonged  to  the 
port  on  the  Ist  Jan.  1864, 26  sailing  vesseh)  under 
50,  and  32  abcrve  50  tons,  besides  two  steamers, 
one  of  35,  and  the  other  of  86  tons.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  trade  with  the  N.  of  Europe,  whence 
hemp,  fiax,  timber,  and  tar  are  imported,  and  to 
which  manufactured  goods  and  coal  are  exported. 
Gross  customs'  revenue,  10,764/.  in  1868.  There 
is  a  weekly  com  market,  which  is  well  attended. 

Kirkcaldy  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  Charles  I. 
in  1644.  It  had  attained  about  this  period  to  con- 
sideiable  wealth  and  distinction;  but  it  subse- 
quently encountered  severe  losses,  and,  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  it  had  only  two  ferr}'- 
boats  and  one  coasting  vesseL  But  since  1768, 
and  especially  since  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  its  manufactures,  commerce,  and  population 
have  steadily  increased.  It  is  now  governed  by 
a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  eighteen  councillois. 
Corporation  revenue  699^;.  in  1863-64.  Kirkcaldy 
unites  with  Burntisland,  Dysart,  and  Kin^hom, 
in  sending  one  mem.  to  the'H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  the  bor.  431  in  1865. 

Kirkcaldy  is  the  birth-place  of  Adam  Smith, 
the  author  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  bom  here 
on  the  dth  of  June,  1723.  His  father  bein^  comp- 
troller of  customs  at  this  port.  Smith  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  parish-school ; 
and  he  afterwards  resided  here,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, from  1766  to  1776,  occupied  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  his  great  work,  which  appeared  in  the 
last-mentioned  year.  Raith,  the  seat  of  the  Fer- 
guson family,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  marit  co.  of  Scotland, 
or,  as  it  b  more  frequently  termed,  a  stewartry,  in 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  that  kingdom,  com- 
prising the  £.  hiQf  of  the  district  known  by  the 
name  of  Galloway.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K,  N., 
and  W.  by  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and 
Wigtown,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
Solwa^  Frith.  'Area,  954  sq.  m.,  or  610,784  acres, 
of  which  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  part  are 
arable.  Surface  much  diversified,  but  in  general 
hilly,  and  in  extensive  districts  mountainous. 
The  highest  part  of  the  Kell's  range  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,652  fL ;  and  Caimsmoor  of  Fleet,  on  the 
bay  of  Wigtown,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,329  ft 
The  greater  number  of  the  hills  are  bleak  and 
barren ;  bat  in  parts,  particularly  on  the  confines 
of  Ayrshire,  they  afford  good  sheep  pasture.    The 


arable  lands  lie  principallv  to  the  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  par.  of  Irongray  to 
Gatehouse;  but  Criffel,  1,831  ft.  high,  on  the 
Solway  Frith,  and  some  other  considerable  hUls, 
lie  within  this  tract.  Climate  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts mild  but  moist;  in  the  upper  districts  it  is 
sometimes  severe.  Except  along  the  Solway 
Frith,  the  soil  even  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
stewartry  has  seldom  a  smooth,  continuous  sur- 
face :  it  IS  very  often  broken  with  gravelly  knolls, 
but  the  hollows  between  these  consist  principally 
of  a  gravelly  or  hazelly  loam,  and  are  often  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  particularly  well  adapted 
for  turnip  husbandry.  In  wet  summers  the  arable 
knoUs  are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  while 
many  of  those  that  do  not  admit  of  cultivation 
yield  excellent  pasture.  Principal  crops,  barley 
and  oats,  but  wheat  is  also  raised.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  turnip  culture  has  made  great 
progress.  Arable  husbandry  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  peace :  furrow  draining  is  now 
extensively  practised,  and  latterly  bone-dust  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  the  raising  of  tur- 
nips. But  the  soil  and  climate  are  better  suited 
for  grazing  than  cropping,  and  the  principal  atten-; 
tion  of  the  farmer  is  given  to  the  former.  The 
breed  of  polled  cattle,  peculiar  to  this  co.  and  that 
of  Wigtown,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  empire: 
they  are  principally  sent  up  by  land  when  half 
fat  to  the  Norfolk  fairs ;  but  they  are  also,  with 
sheep,  sometimes  fiittened  off  on  tnmip  and  sent 
by  steam  to  Liverpool.  Farm  buildings  have  been 
vastly  improved,  and  the  roads,  which  were  for- 
merly execrable,  are  now  nowise  inferior  to  those 
of  any  other  co.  in  the  empire.  There  are  some 
very  laige  estates;  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, more  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  other 
S<^tch  COS.  Farms  of  medium  size,  and  all  let  on 
19  year  leases.  This  co.  and  Wigtown  are  mostly 
subdivided  by  the  6iy  stone  walls  known,  from 
this  district,  by  the  name  of  '  Galloway  dykes,' 
and  which,  when  well  built,  make  an  excellent 
fbnoe.  Manufiictures  and  minerals  unimportant; 
lime,  coal,  and  freestone  are  all  imported  prin- 
cipaUy  from  Whitehaven,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Solway  Frith.  The  granite  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Liveqwol  docks  is  mostly  ob- 
tfdned  from  near  Creetown,  in  this  co.  Principal 
rivers,  Dee,  Fleet,  and  Urr;  the  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  first  are  valuable.  Principal  town,  Kirk- 
cudbright. The  CO.  has  twenty-eight  parishes^ 
and  sends  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  for  the  co., 
while  the  bor.  of  Kirkcudbright  joins  with  Dum- 
fries, Annan,  and  other  bors.  in  returning  a  mem. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  1,353  m  1865. 
In  1861,  the  co.  had  7,326  inhab.  houses,  and 
42,495  inhabs. ;  while,  in  1841,  it  had  8,162  inhab. 
houses,  and  41,119  inhabs.  The  old  valued  rent 
was  9,549/.;  the  new  valuation  was  279,820/.  for 
1864-66. 

Kirkcudbright,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  and 
sea-port  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
Dec,  about  6  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Solway  Frith,  24  m.  SW.  Dumfries,  and  83  SSW. 
Edinburgh,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Glasgow, 
Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  railway.  Pop.  2,638  in 
1861,  against  2,692  in  1841.  It  is  a  finely  situ- 
ated, well  buUt  town.  The  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses  are  mostlv 
two  stories  high.  A  large  Gothic  church,  mth 
a  spire,  was  erected  in  1838,  at  an  expense  of 
6,782/. ;  it  has  also  a  gaol  erected  in  1816 ;  an 
academy,  with  a  room  for  the  public  subscription 
library ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  the 
property  of  the  lords  Kirkcudbright.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  parish  church,  the  Free  Church,  United 
Secession,  and  Rom.  Catholics  have  places  of  wor- 
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ship.  A  school  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  W. 
Johnston,  a  native  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  intended 
to  furnish  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  with  a 
good  English  education,  was  opened  in  1848.  A 
workhouse  for  the  use  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
parishes  of  Tongland,  Twynholm,  Borgue,  and 
Berwick,  has  been  erected  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town.  The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  is  the 
best  in  the  S.  of  Scotland.  At  low  ebb  in  neap 
tides  there  is  about  10  fK  water  in  the  river;  and 
as  the  tide  then  rises  about  18  ft.,  there  is  at  all 
times  water  to  float  the  largest  ships.  The  access 
to  the  Dee  is  much  facilitated  by  the  lighthouse 
erected  in  1843,  on  the  little  Ross  at  its  mouth. 
But,  despite  its  fine  harbour,  Kirkcudbright,  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  population  in  the  vici- 
nity, has  very  little  trade.  The  harbour  revenue 
amounts  to  2*50/.  a  year.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.,  but  it  has  no  other  manu- 
facture worth  notice. 

Kirkcudbright  was  made  a  ro^al  bor.  by  James 
II.  in  1466.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it 
is  governed  bv  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  fourteen 
councillors.  It  unites  with  Dumfries,  Annan,  San- 
quhar, and  Lochmaben,  in  sending  one  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  121  in  1865. 
Corporation  revenue  1,899/.  in  1863-64.  Its  pecu- 
niary affairs  have  been  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged, and  it  has  at  this  moment  the  whole 
property  contained  in  the  charter  of  James  II. 
The  town's  revenues  are  employed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  academy,  and  the  charges  on 
account  of  lighting  the  town  and  supplying  it 
with  water,  for  which  no  assessment  is  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  environs  of  the  town  are 
extremely  beaut ifuL  The  rising  grounds  on  each 
side  the  nver,  from  Tongland  to  the  sea,  are  em- 
bellished with  plantations.  St  Mary^'s  Isle,  the 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Selkiric,  adjoms  the  town 
on  the  S. 

KIRKHAM,  a  manufacturing  and  market 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  hnnd. 
Amonndemess,  in  the  low  district,  called  the 
Fylde,  7  m.  W.  bv  N.  Preston,  27  m.  N.  Liver- 
pool, and  220  m.  NNW.  London,  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  3,380 
and  of  par.  11,445  in  1861.  The  town,  though 
email,  is  handsome  and  well  built.  The  church, 
a  large  moilem  structure,  was  erected,  in  1822,  at 
an  expense  of  5,000/. :  its  interior,  which  accom- 
modates nearly  2,000  persons,  is  ornamented  with 
several  fine  old  monuments,  carefully  replaced  in 
the  new  buildmg.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  patrimony  or  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ^ 
church,  Oxford,  the  chapehries  in  the  out^town- 
ships  being  in  the  gift  of  the  incumbent  Within 
the  town  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  Swedenboigians,  and 
Rom.  Catholics,  with  attached  Sunday  schools, 
attended  by  about  500  children;  and  connected 
yrith  the  church  is  a  national  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  A  grammar  school,  founded  in  1670,  is  at- 
tended by  80  or  100  boys:  it  is  managed  by  a 
principal  and  two  under-masters ;  the  instruction 
given  is  purely  classical.  A  charity  school,  esta- 
blished in  1760,  for  clothing  and  educating  40 
^irls,  is  respectably  conducted.  The  Rom.  Catho- 
lics have  also  large  schools  for  the  children  of 
that  religion,  which  has  numerous  adherents  in 
and  round  the  town.  The  industry  of  Kirkham, 
20  years  ago.  was  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  coarse  linens,  of  materials 
brought  from  the  Baltic ;  but  now,  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture is  extensively  carried  on.  The  Lan- 
caster Canal,  the  Lancaster  and  Preston  railway 
(opened  in  1840),  and  the  Preston  and  Wyre 
railway,  afford  conveyance  both  for  passengers 
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and  goods.  Petty  sessions  are  held  onoe  a  fort- 
night, and  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40«. 
sits  monthly.  Markets  on  Thursday :  fain,  Feb. 
4  and  5,  April  29,  and  Oct  18. 

KIRKLESI,  KIRK-EKLESI,  or  KIRK-KI- 
LISSA  (meaning  the  Toum  of  Forty  Oiurdtes),  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Itoumelia,  cap. 
circ  of  its  own  name,  30  m.  E.  Adrianople  and 
106  m.  WNW.  Constantinople;  kt  41o  50'  N., 
long.  16^  55'  E.  Pop.  estimat  at  5,500  families^ 
or  28,000  individuals,  about  one-half  of  them 
Greeks.  It  is  a  large,  dirty,  niinous  town,  sur- 
rounded with  old  walls  defended  by  a  citadel,  and 
has  a  bazaar,  several  mosques  and'hummums  and 
Greek  places  of  worship.  The  neighbourhood 
produces  an  abundance  of  grapes,  melons,  and 
other  fniits ;  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  made. 
The  Turkish  inhab.  are  rude,  bratal,  and  ignorant, 
but  the  Greeks  are  a  laige  and  thriving  com- 
munity, who  have  established  two  good  schools 
on  the  monitorial  system  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  a  degree  of  refinement  to  be  met 
with  in  few  other  towns  of  Turkey. 

KIRKWALL,  a  royal  and  pari  bor.,  market 
toyrUf  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  in  Mainland,  or 
Pomona,  the  largest  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island, 
at  the  head  of  an  open  bay  exposed  to  the  N. ; 
26  m.  N.  by  E.  John  O'Groats,  and  208  m.  X. 
Edinburgh.  Pop.  8,519  in  1861.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  narrow  and  inconvenient  street, 
about  1  m.  in  length,  parallel  to  the  bay.  Tlie 
houses  have  generally  their  gables  to  the  stzeet, 
and  most  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  antiquity. 
But  new  and  handsome  houses  are  gradually  being 
erected,  both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Here  most  of  the  country  gentry  reside,  at  least 
during  winter,  and  the  society  of  this  remote 
place  IS  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
anv  provincial  town  of  its  size  in  Scotland.  The 
only  public  building  of  a  modem  date  is  the 
town  hall,  with  piazzas  in  front,  containing  a 
gaol,  assembly-  rooms,  and  court-room.  The  prin- 
cipal building  in  Kirkwall  is  the  cathedral,  erected 
in  the  12th  century,  and  dedicated  to  Magnus,  one 
of  the  Scandinavian  earls  of  Orkney,  who,  having 
been  assassinated  in  1110,  was  canonised  after 
his  death.  This  venerable  Grothic  structure,  which 
has  been  enlarged  at  different  times,  is,  after  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow,  the  most  entire  in  Scotland ; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  its  extreme  length 
being  236  ft.,  its  greatest  width  56  ft,  the  height 
of  the  roof  71  ft.,  and  that  of  the  spire  140  ft. 
But  the  original  spire  having  been  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1671,  the  present  spire  is  modem, 
and  it  is,  also,  unworthy  of  the  building.  About 
100  yds.  S.  from  the  cathedral  are  the  rains  of 
two  ancient  edifices,  viz.  the  Earl's  Palace,  built 
by  Patrick  Stewart,  earl  t)f  Oritney,  and  the 
Bishop's  Palace.  In  the  latter,  Haco,  king  of 
Norway,  died  on  his  return  to  Orkney,  after  the 
unsuccessful  battle  of  Laigs,in  1263,  and  James  V. 
occupied  it  on  his  visit  to  the  island  in  1540. 
The  remains  of  Kirkwall  Castle,  on  the  W.,  are 
still  visible.  The  cathedral  formed  the  cemetery 
of  many  Scandinavian  kings,  nobles,  and  warriors. 
The  par.  church,  consbting  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  is  collegiate.  There  are  also  chapela 
belonging  respectively  to  the  Associate  Synod, 
Original  Seceders,  and  Independents.  The  town 
has  numerous  and  well  attended  schools,  several 
libraries,  a  museum,  and  a  printing-press.  Mal- 
colm Laing,  the  historian  of  Scotland,  was  bom 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kirkwall,  and  educated  at  iiie 
grammar-school  of  the  bor. ;  and  at  his  death,  in 
1818,  his  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Magnus' 
cathedraL 
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Rye  straw  nised  in  Orkney  having  been 
found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  plait  for  ladies'  bonnets,  the  busi- 
ness is  earned  on  in  Kirkwall  to  a  considerable 
extent,  thoagh  not  so  much  so  as  formerly.  It 
has  also  distilleries,  and  some  weaving  is  carried 
on  for  domestic  use.  The  herring,  cod,  and  lobster 
fishery  is  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  The 
town 'is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  law  for  the  whole 
of  Orkney.  Kirkwall  has  a  custom-house,  which 
comprises  all  the  harbours  in  the  Orkneys;  its 
revenues  amounted  to  981iL  in  1859 ;  to  ISHL  in 
1861 ;  and  to  114^  in  1863.  A  steam-boat  nlies 
between  Leith  and  Kirkwall,  touching  at  Aber- 
deen, Wick,  and  intermediate  ports :  m  summer 
it  goes  as  far  as  Lerwick,  in  Shetland.  Kirkwall 
has  an  annual  fair  in  the  month  of  August,  which 
lasu  about  two  weeks;  and  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  mercantile  business  of  the  Orkney  Islands 
is  negotiated  at  this  fair. 

Kirkwall  was  made  a  royal  bor.  by  James  III.  in 
1186.  It  unites  with  Cromarty,  Wick,  Dingwall, 
Dornoch,  and  Tain  in  sending  a  member  to  the 
U.  of  C.    Registered  electors,  157  in  1865. 

KIRRIEMUIR,  a  bor.  of  barony,  market  and 
manufacturing  town  and  par.  of  Scotland,  co. 
Forfiar,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  partly  on  a  flat 
and  partly  on  an  inclined  plain,  along  the  N.  brow 
of  a  picturesque  glen,  through  which  the  stream- 
let Garry  runs,  15  m.  N.  by  W.  Dundee,  and  5  n). 
XW.  Forfar.  Fop.  3,275  m  1861.  The  Gram- 
pians are  within  3  m.  of  the  town,  on  the  N.  llie 
view  from  its  upper  part,  about  400  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  most  extensive  and  striking, 
having  Uie  Grampian  ranjB^  on  the  N.,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  splendid  valley  of  Strathmore 
on  the  S.  The  form  of  the  town  has  some  analog}' 
to  an  anchor.  The  only  public  buildings  are,  the 
trades'  hall,  the  prop«rty  of  12  friendly  societies 
of  the  town  and  parish ;  the  parish  church ;  and 
chapels  belongii^  respectivelv  to  the  Associate 
f^ynod,  the  Relief  the  Original  Seceders,  and  the 
Episcopalians.  There  are  16  schools  m  the  par., 
of  which  8  are  endowed,  1  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions, and  12  unendowed.  There  are  2  be<mest8 
for  education,  the  one  educating  about  50  ooys, 
the  other  20  boys  and  50  girls.  Dr.  M*Crie,  the 
biographer  of  John  Knox,  and  Dr.  Jamieson,  the 
Scotch  lexicographer,  were  once  dissenting  clergy- 
men in  Kirriemuir. 

Though  inland,  and  devoid  of  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  sea,  Kirriemuir  has  attained  to 
considerable  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  such  as  Osnaburgs, 
sail-cloth,  bagging,  and  imitation  Russia  sheeting. 
This  branch  of  business,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  Dundee  manufacturers, 
was  introduced  soon  after  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

Kirriemuir  is  governed  by  a  bailie,  nominated 
by  the  feudal  superior  (Lord  Douglas).  The  peace 
is  preserved  by  a  body  of  constables,  chosen  an- 
nually. 

Kl'SHM  (the  Oarada  of  an.  Greek  authors), 
the  largest  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
chief  of  a  group  situated  near  its  mouth,  extend- 
ing between  lat  55^  and  56^  30'  N.,  and  long.  26^ 
and  27^  £.,  comprising  Ormnz,  Kenn,  Anjar,  La- 
rak,  and  many  smaller  islands.  Kishm  is  of  an 
elongated  shape,  nearly  60  m.  in  length  E.  to  W., 
and  12  m.  in  Its  greatest  breadth.  Pop.  estimated 
at  5,000.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  bv 
Clarice  Straits,  a  nanow  and  intricate  channel, 
navidpable,  however,  for' large  ships,  the  soundings 
varying  from  4  to  12  fathoms.  A  ridge  of  hiUs 
exten£  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
island  on  its  S.  side;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
mostly  plain.    &mdstone  is  the  predominant  form- 
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ation.  The  surface  is  generally  arid  and  barren, 
and  is  in  parts  extensively  incrusted  with  saline 
efflorescence ;  but  a  few  portions  are  remarkably 

J>roductive.  The  N.  part  of  the  island  is  the  most 
ertile  and  populous :  the  soil  there  consists  of  a 
black  loam,  on  which  wheat,  barley,  ve^tables, 
melons,  grapes,  and  dates  in  lai;^  quantities  are 
produced.  The  island  at  present  yields  com  enough 
for  home  consumption.  Jikiats  from  all  parts  of  tiie 
g^lf  come  to  Kishm  for  wood.  Cattle  and  poultry 
are  reared:  the  former  are  scarce,  but  ^ts  are 
bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and  thnve  well. 
The  greatest  enemies  of  the  goats  are  jackals,  with 
which  the  island  is  much  infested ;  antelopes  of  a 
superior  breed,  partridges,  and  rock  pigeons  abound, 
and  wildfowl  in  winter.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly 
Arabs ;  they  employ  themselves  in  fishing,  a^- 
culture,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  reside 
chiefly  in  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  along  the 
coasts.  Kishm  is  said  to  have  once  contained  up- 
wards of  800  towns  and  villages,  but  at  present  it 
has  not  half  that  number.  The  chief  towns  are 
Kishm  at  its  £.,  and  Basidoh  at  its  W.  extremity, 
and  Left  on  itsN.  side.  Kishm,  with  about  2,000 
inhab.,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  mud  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  on  which  a 
few  old  guns  are  mounted.  Streets  narrow  and 
dirty ;  houses  flat  roofed,  and  some  of  them  large 
and  neatly  fitted  up.  The  bazaar  is  plentifully 
supphed  with  many  kinds  of  ve^^etables  and  fruits 
from  Persia;  and  good  wines,  dned  fruits,  silk  and 
cotton  cloths,  and  carpets  of  the  richest  patterns, 
may  be  obtained.  The  town  has  a  brisk  trade  and 
a  bustling  appearance,  many  native  vessels  calling 
for  food  and  water,  or  to  take  pilots  for  the  Kishm 
channel.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sheikh.  A 
few  coasting  vessels  are  built  here  with  timber 
from  the  Malabar  coast  Basidoh,  or  Bassadoie, 
once  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  town  and  fort  may  still  be  traced.  It  is  ad- 
mirably situated  in  most  respects  and  healthy, 
but  ill  supplied  with  water.  Being  the  principal 
station  in  the  gulf  for  ships  of  the  Indian  navy, 
it  has  several  buropean  houses  and  public  build- 
ings, including  a  hospital,  store  and  guard  houses, 
and  is  the  residence  of  th^  commander  of  the  In- 
dian squadron.  Its  port  is  difficult  to  enter,  but 
vessels  have  good  anchora^  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  \ 
m.  from  the  shore.  Left  is  at  present  a  town  of 
only  600  inhab. :  it  was  bombarded  by  the  English 
in  1809.  Yesseh)  may  lie  before  it  in  4^  fathoms 
water  completely  landlocked. 

The  island  of  Anjar,  8  m.  S.  of  Kishm,  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  5  or  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  uninha- 
bited, thoupfh  the  remains  of  a  town  and  reservoir 
be  still  vuible  on  its  N.  side.  It  is  covered  with 
mts  of  salt  and  metallic  ores,  and  between  it  and 
Kishm  is  an  excellent  anchorage.  Larak,  to  the 
S£.,  is  also  of  volcanic  origin,  and  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  fishermen.  The  Great  and  Little  Tombs, 
about  25  m.  SW.  Kishm,  are  low  and  uninhabited. 
The  small  islets  between  Kishm  and  the  main  land 
are  verdant  and  covered  with  wood,  a  circumstance 
rare  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Persia.  Nearchus 
visited  and  described  this  island  group;  and  Arrian 
affirms  that  in  his  time  was  to  be  seen  in  Kishm 
the  sepulchre  of  its  first  king  Ervthras,  from  whom 
the  gulf  was  named  Mare  Liythrceum,  These 
ishmds  are  now  governed  by  a  sheikh,  tributary  to 
the  imftm  of  Muscat. 

KLATTAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ  of 
same  name,  on  the  Bradlenka,  70  m.  SW.  Prague, 
on  the  railway  from  Prague  to  Ratisbon.  Pop. 
7,382  in  1657.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
castle,  some  handsome  churches,  a  council-house, 
with  a  tower  150  ft.  m  height,  containing  a  bell 
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'weighing  90  centners^  a  gymnasiuin,  high  school, 
two  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth 
and  stockings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  eighth  century. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  W.  Riding,  wap. 
Claro,  16i  m.  W.  by  N.  York,  the  same  distance 
N.  Leeds,  and  182  m.  N.  by  W.  London  on  the 
Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  6,402 
in  1861.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
slope,  NE.  of  the  Nidd,  the  stream  of  which  is 
rapid,  deep,  and  very  serviceable  for  turning  the 
wheels  of  mills  and  machiner^r  connected  with 
the  Imen  trade.  Two  stone  bridges  cross  it,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  town ;  and  on  a 
beetling  crag,  close  over  the  torrent,  stands  a 
ruined  castle,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  is  a  curious  dropping  well,  the  water  of 
which  runs  from  a  source  50  ft.  above,  and  trickles 
through  a  porous  limestone  rock  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  deliver  about  20  gallons  per  minute. 
At  no  great  distance  is  an  oratory,  carved  out  of 
the  rode,  and  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream  are 
the  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  by  Richard,  brother 
of  Henry  III.,  and  a  cavern  known  as  St  Robert's 
Cave,  where  Eugene  Aram,  now  so  well  known 
through  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer's  novel,  committed  the 
murder  in  1746,  of  which  he  was  convicted  fifteen 
vears  after.  The  streets  of  Knarcsborou^h  are 
broad,  regularly  laid  out,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas :  the  houses  are  almost  wholly  of  stone, 
and  many  of  them  laige  and  handsome.  The 
market-piaoe  is  extensive,  and  there  u  a  good 
market-nouse.  The  court-house  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  old  castle,  and  another  part  of  it  is  used 
as  a  prison  for  the  liberty  of  the  forest  of  Knares- 
borough.  The  par.  church  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, but  little  beautv.  The  Independents, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  R.  Catholics  have  also 
places  of  worship,  and  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
church  and  chaplels  are  attended  by  upwards  of 
800  children,  A  charity  school,  two  national 
schools,  an  infant  school,  a  school  of  industry,  and 
two  other  schools,  furolBh  instruction  to  about  600 
children,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  working  classes. 

The  public  institutions  of  the  town  compiise  a 
public  hbrazy,  dispensaiy,  lying-in  charity,  savings' 
bank,  and  Bible  society. 

The  industry  of  Knaresborough  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  linen-weaving.  The  trade  has  been  long 
established,  and  a  lar^  amount  of  capital  is  vested 
in  milk,  warehouses,  and  machinery.  Knares^ 
borough  has  a  great  com  market,  and  from  this 
place  and  Ripon  the  maimfacturing  districts  of  the 
W.  Riding  are  principally  supplied. 

Knares^rough  is  abor.  by  prescription,  governed 
by  a  bailiff.  Amount  assessed  to  property  tax, 
12,694/.  in  1862.  The  parL  franchise  was  granted 
in  1  Mary  (1553),  since  which  the  bor.  has  sent 
two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  right  of  voting, 
till  1832,  was  vested  in  the  owners  of  84  burgage 
tenures,  all  of  which,  excepting  four,  being  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  members 
were  his  nominees.  The  Boimdary  Act  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  bor.  by  including  in  it  parts  of 
the  townships  of  Scriven  and  Knaresborough. 
Registered  electors,  271  in  1865.  Markets  on 
Wed.,  and  on  alternate  Weds,  for  cattle.  Sheep 
fairs,  Wed.  and  Thurs.  after  Jan.  13,  Wed.  after 
March  12,  May  6  and  7,  Aug.  12.  Statute  fairs, 
Tues.  and  Wed.  aft^r  October  10,  and  Wed.  after 
Kov.  22. 

KNIGHTON,  a  market  town,  pari  bor.,  and 
par.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Radnor,  on  the  Teme,  28  m. 
SSW.  Shrewsbury,  and  138  m.  WNW.  London. 
Pup.  of  pari.  bor.  1,655,  and  of  par.  1,853  in  1861. 

Area  of  parish,  252  acres.    The  town  comprises 
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two  chief  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  the  ^ntle  acdivitj'  on  which  it  stands, 
not  only  gives  it  a  picturesque  appearance,  but 
greatly  contributes  to  its  cleanliness.  A  small 
modem-built  church,  subordinate  to  that  of  Stowe 
in  Shropshire,  and  a  chapel  for  Methodists,  are  the 
onlv  places  of  worship ;  and  the  charities  comprise 
a  nree-school  and  an  almshouse.  Knighton  is 
principally  occupied  by  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
maltsters.  It  has  no  manufactures,  the  wool-dyeing 
and  spinning  business  having  ceased  to  exist. 
Wool-stapling  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  though 
much  less  than  before  181 1,  when  a  large  establish- 
ment failed.  The  market  is  large,  and  is  attended 
by  dealers  from  Birmingham  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, who  come  for  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
and  cheese.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly. 
The  officers  of  the  borough  are  a  bailiff,  burgesses, 
and  constables ;  but  they  have  little  or  no  author- 
itv,  and  the  bailiff's  only  business  is  to  collect  the 
chief  rents  of  the  manor,  which  belongs  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford.  The  boundaries  of  the  parL  bor. 
were  not  changed  by  the  Boundary  Act  of  1832, 
and  in  1866  there  were  401  registered  electors  in 
the  bor.  of  New  Radnor,  to  which  Knighton  is 
contributory. 

Knighton  is  called  by  the  Welsh  Tref-y-Clawd, 
or  *  the  town  on  the  dyke,'  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  position  close  to*  Offa's  dyke,  which  enters 
the  parish  on  the  N.,  and  running  due  S.  about  2 
m.,  may  be  traced  through  sevenl  parishes  into 
the  CO.  of  Hereford. 

KNUTSFORD  (corrapted  from  CtuU^s  Ford, 
so  called  because  the  Danish  Canute  crossed  here 
with  his  army),  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Chester,  hund.  Bucklow,  11^  m.  W.  by 
N.  Macclesfield,  13^  m.  S.  by  W.  Manchester,  and 
164  m.  NW.  London,  on  the  London  and  North 
Westem  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  3,576,  and  of  iM&r. 
4,194  in  1861.  Area  of  parish,  4,300  acres.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Over  and 
Nether  Knutsford.  by  the  brook  Birken,  an  affluent 
of  the  Bodlin,  which  rises  about  ^  m.  S.  In 
Nether  Knutsford  aro  the  market-place,  sessions- 
house,  and  oounty-gaoL  The  church,  a  modem 
stmcture  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  square  tower, 
was  built  in  1741,  when  the  parish  was  separated 
trom  that  of  Rostheme.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  private  patronage.  Another  church,  at  Over 
Knutsford,  is  in  the  patrona^  of  Lord  de  Tabley. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians;  and 
Sundav  schools  are  connected  with  the  two  former, 
as  well  as  the  churches.  The  charities  of  the 
town  comprise  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI.,  and  well  endowed  by  an  ancestor 
of  the  Legh  family,  a  school  of  industry  for  100 
girls,  supported  by  the  Egerton  family  (who  sup- 
port also  another  school  at  Rostheme),  and  a 
parochial  school  for  70  boys.  The  manufactures 
of  shag,  cotton  velvet,  sewing  thread,  worsted,  and 
leather,  employ  manv  hands ;  but  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  the  opulent  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  chief  source  of  support  to  the  trades- 
people. Races  are  held  annually  in  July,  and 
are  well  attended.  Knutsford  is  the  election 
town  for  the  N.  division  of  Cheshire,  and  sessions 
are  held  in  July  and  October.  Markets  on  Satur- 
days. Cloth  and  cattle  fairs,  Whit-Tues.,  July  10, 
and  Nov.  8. 

KOMORN.    SeeCoMORN. 

KONIEH  (an.  /ocmtum),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  prov.  Karamania,  cap.  of  a  pach.  and 
sandjiak  of  its  own  name,  27  m.  K  by  S.  Smyrna, 
and  132  m.  S.  Angora.  Pop.  about  8*0,000,  chiefly 
Turks.  It  extenc^  over  the  plain  E.  and  S.  far 
beyond  the  walls,  which  are  about  2  m«  in  drc. 
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Snow-covered  monntaios  sarroond  the  level  coon- 
tzy  on  every  side  except  the  E.,  where  a  dreary 
pLiiiii  extends  to  the  horizon.  The  walls  were 
Doilt  by  the  Soljek  soltans,  of  materials  taken 
from  more  ancient  edifices;  and  the  figures  in 
oho  relievo  which  ornament  the  gates  are  alleged 
to  be  amongst  the  finest  in  Turkey.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  a  small  eminence  is  covoed  with  the 
remains  of  a  fortified  palace,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Sdjuk  princes.  The  present  public  buildings  com- 
prise 12  large  and  numerous  smaller  mosques  (that 
of  Saltan  &lim  having  been  built  on  the  model  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Ck)n8tantinople),  several  madressas 
or  colleges,  2  Armenian  churches,  4  public  baths, 
and  7  khans  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants. 
The  importance  of  Konieh  belong  to  the  past, 
for  it  has  now  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and 
exhibits  every  mark  of  desolation  and  decay.  A 
few  carpets  and  some  morocco  leather  are  manu- 
factured here;  but  trade  is  in  a  very  languishing 
state,  and  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  adjacent 
territory  is  permitted  to  he  waste. 

Iconium,  the  cap.  of  Lycaonia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  as  being  on  the  great 
post  road  between  Sa^rdis  and  Susa,  is  report^  by 
Stzabo  to  have  been  a  well-built  town,  situated  in 
a  fine  country,  and  is  celebrated  in  gospel  history 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  St  Paul's  persecution 
by  the  unbelieving  inhab.  (Acts  xiv.  1 — 7.) 
After  the  taking  of  Nioea  by  the  Crusaders  in 
1099,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Seljnk  sultans 
of  Ruum,  by  whom  it  was  much  embellished  and 
enlarged.  Frederick  Bart>aro6sa  expelled  them  in 
1189;  but,  after  his  death,  they  re-entered  their 
capital,  and  lived  in  splendour  till  the  irruption 
of  Jenghis-Khan  and  his  son  Holukow,  who  broke 
the  power  of  the  Seljuks.  Konieh  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
since  the  time  of  Bajazet,  who  finally  extirpated 
the  Ameers  of  Karamania. 

KONIGGKATZ  (Boh.  Ktxdowy-Hradeez,  Atown 
of  Bohemia,  cap.  drc.  of  same  name,  on  the  £lbe, 
63  m.  ENE.  Prague,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  5,061  in  1857.  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  has  8  suburbs,  some  laige  barracks,  a 
fine  cathedral,  Jesuits'  college,  episcopal  seminary, 
gymnasium,  high  school,  arid  a  celebrated  orphan 
asylum.  Woollen  cloth  weaving  is  the  chief 
emplovment  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  taken 
several  times  by  the  Prussians  during  the  last 
centnrv. 

KONIGSBERG,  a  large  dty  of  the  Prussian 
states,  cap.  of  the  prov.  or  Prussia  Proper,  and  of 
a  reg.  and  circ.  of  the  same  name,  820  m.  N*.  Ber- 
lin, on  the  railwav  fh>m  Berlin  to  Wilna  and 
St.  Peterebuig.  Pop.  94,680  in  1861.  A  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Piegal  prevents  vessels  drawing 
more  than  5  or  6  ft.  water  ascending  the  river  to 
KSnigsbeig,  so  that  its  port  is  properly  at  Pilhiu, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Frische  Hail  with  the 
Baltic  A  part  of  Kttnigsberg  is  built  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Pre^el,  the  houses  being  founded 
on  piles,  as  at  Temce  and  Amsterdam.  Opposite 
to  this  island,  and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river, 
stands  the  rest  of  the  city,  consisting  of  the  old 
town,  and  a  quarter  to  the  £.  called  Lobenicht. 
The  drc  of  these  3  quarters,  which  properly  form 
the  dtv,  hardly  exceeds  2  m. ;  but  the  suburt>s 
are  very  widely  spread,  and  the  wall  that  encloses 
the  whole  is  no  less  than  9  m.  in  circ.  A  large 
portion  of  the  included  space,  however,  consists 
of  gardens  and  open  fields.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town  are  long,  narrow,  and  ill-paved,  lined  by 
lofty  old-fashioned  houses,  the  basement  stories 
of  which  project  far  out  in  the  shape  of  teiraces, 
with  their  flights  of  steps  guarded  by  antiquated 
brass  railings.    The  old  town  contains  the  town- 
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house,  rebuilt  in  1774 ;  an  anatomical  theatre,  a 
hospital  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  dtizens, 
and  many  Urge  warehouses.  The  quarter  to  the 
£.  of  the  old  town  contains  a  laige  hospital  on 
the  river  side,  a  mint,  theatre,  an  orphan  house 
Here  also  is  the  old  royal  palace  or  castle,  now  the 
government-house.  The  insuUted  part  of  the 
town  contains  the  council-house,  exchange,  and 
university  buildings.  Its  orphan-house  is  also  a 
conspicuous  edifice,  but  none  of  these  rival  the 
cathedral,  which,  besides  its  architecture  and 
ornaments,  is  remarkable  for  its  organ,  erected  in 
1721,  contauiing  5,000  pipes,  and  for  several 
monuments  of  the  old  dukes  of  Brandenbuig,  the 
founders  of  the  monarchy.  There  are  7  bndges 
over  the  arms  of  the  Pregcl. 

KSnigsberg  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
prov.,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce.  Its  university,  founded  in  1644,  had 
Kant,  who  died  here  in  1804,  for  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  is  attended  by  about  850  students. 
The  dty  has,  besides,  three  gymnasiums,  two 
seminaries  for  preachers,  with  numerous  schools, 
a  royal  literary  society,  a  celebrated  observatory, 
and  various  otiier  literary  establishments,  and  a 
blind  asylum.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  leather,  gloves,  lace,  wax,  soap,  and  re- 
fined sugar,  with  breweries  and  distilleries  on  a 
large  scale.  The  great  articles  of  export  consist 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  tares,  fiax  and 
hemp,  timber,  linseed,  ashes,  and  bristles;  the 
imports  being  colonial  products,  cotton  and  cotton 
twist,  wine,  dye  stuffs,  spioes,  oil,  and  coals. 

K()OM,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Adjemi, 
district  of  its  own  name,  186  m.  N.  by  W.  Ispa- 
han, and  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Teheran ;  kt.  84°  46' 
N.,  long.  50©  29'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  7,000.  The 
city  stands  in  an  extensive  plain,  and  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  river  rising  at  no  great  distance,  and 
lost  eastward  in  the  great  salt  desert.  On  ap- 
proaching the  citv,  the  remains  of  habitations, 
giurdens,  and  tomlw  become  so  numerous  as  to 
evince  that  this  district  was  formerly  very  popu- 
lous. Among  the  sepulchral  ruins  are  upwairds  of 
100  tombs  of  imam  zadehs  (descendants  of  imftros), 
distinguished  by  their  tiled  cupolas.  There  is  a 
very  beautiful  college,  with  a  celebrated  mosque 
and  mausoleum  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Im&m  Reza,  and  con- 
taining the  tombs  also  of  Sefi  I.  and  Shah  Abbas 
II.  The  dome  is  lofty,  and  with  the  interior 
covered  with  gilt  plates.  Koom,  although  for- 
merly a  place  of  some  trade  in  fruit,  silk,  soap, 
swoid-blades,  and  white  earthenware,  has  sunk 
into  utter  insignificance.  The  bazaars  hardly 
contain  40  shops,  and  the  only  employment  of  the 
inhab.  is  the  cultivation  of  a  little  corn  and  rice. 
In  fact,  the  place  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
ruins,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  have 
been  untenanted  for  half-a-century.  Its  sanctity, 
however,  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  pil^mage,  is 
generally  celebrated  throu^ont  Persia,  and  de- 
votees still  order  their  bones  to  be  brought  here 
for  sepulture. 

Koom  is  conjectured  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Choana,  visited  by  Alexander.  In  the 
Shah  Nameh  it  is  named  as  an  ancient  city,  and 
its  foundation  assigned  to  Kai-Kobad.  More  de- 
pendence, however,  may  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ment, that  it  was  dther  founded  or  rebuilt  by  the 
Saracens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Timur-Leng  destroyed  it,  but  it  regained 
its  importance  under  the  Sefi  dynasty.  In  Char- 
din's  time  there  were  15,000  houses,  20  large 
mosques,  extensive  bazaars  and  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  river;  but  in  1722,  when  the  A%hans 
invaded  Persia,  they  pillaged  and  all  but  destroyed 
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the  city.  Repeated  earthquakes  have  also  much 
damaged  the  remaining  buildings,  and  Koom  is 
now  only  a  melancholy  ruin. 

KOONDOOZ,  an  indep.  khanat  of  Central  Asia, 
between  the  85th  and  38th  deg.  N.  lat,  and  the 
86th  and  72nd  £.  long.,  at  present  comprising,  as 
tributar}'  states,  Budukshan,  and  many  other  Hmall 
chiefehips  N.  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  has  N.  the 
territ.  of  Hissar  and  Durwaz,  £.  the  Bolor-Tagh 
mountains,  separating  it  from  the  Chinese  dom. ; 
S.  Caufiristan  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Caubul ;  and  W.  a  part  of  Affghan- 
i^an  and  the  territ.  of  Balkh.  The  central  part 
of  this  dom.,  or  Koondooz  Proper,  seems  to  be 
situated  on  a  lower  level  than,  the  surrounding 
provs.  It  is  of  limited  dimensions,  is  enclosed 
by  ranges  of  low  hills,  and  watered  l^  two  of  the 
pnnci{«l  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course.  It  is  in  many  parts  so  marshy,  that 
the  roads  are  obliged  to  be  constructed  on  piles  of 
wood,  fixed  among  noxious  and  rank  vegetation. 
The  climate  is  pestiferous;  snow  lies  for  three 
months  in  winter,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  often 
excessive.  The  soil  is,  however,  very  fertile ;  and 
produces  abundant  crops  of  grain.  In  the  marshy 
grounds  rice  is  the  chief  product,  and  in  the  drier 
grounds  wheat  and  barley.  The  revenues  of  the 
chief  are  derived,  as  in  the  other  £.  states,  from 
the  land :  they  are  paid  principally  in  kind,  and 
are  said  to  amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  soiL  Apricots,  plums,  and  chernes,  are 
plentiful,  as  are  most  necessaries  of  life ;  a  good 
deal  of  silk,  also,  is  produced  on  the  banks  or  the 
Oxus.  Since  the  conquest  of  Budukshan,  that 
proy.  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  depopulated. 
Its  inhab.  being  carried  off  to  cultivate  the  lands 
of  Koondooz,  where  they  die  rapidly  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate.  The  surrounding  provs. 
have  mostly  both  a  rich  soil  and  a  good  climate. 
The  inhabs.  of  Koondooz  are  mostly  Tadjiks.  (See 
Bokhara.)  The  khan  or  meer  is,  however,  an 
Uzbek,  Koondooz  appearing  to  be  the  most 
southerly  region  into  which  the  Uzbeks  ever  pene- 
trated, and  afterwards  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  dominion.  The  army,  comprising  about 
20,000  cavalry  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  consists 
chiefly  of  Uzbeks ;  but  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments under  the  state  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  pop.  The  khan  frequently  makes 
*  chupawali,''  or  predatory  incursions  into  the 
neignbouring  territ  of  Balkh,  and  the  Hazaureh 
coimtry,  for  prisoners,  whom  he  sells  for  slaves ; 
and  the  chief  of  Chitral  pays  his  tribute  in  human 
beings,  who,  being  also  sold  by  the  Khan,  form  a 
principal  article  of  export  from  Koondooz.  There 
IS  a  considerable  trade  between  Koondooz  and  the 
Chinese  prov.  of  Yarkund,  and  sometimes  an  ex- 
change of  presents.  Tea  is  an  important  article 
of  consumption.  European  and  other  foreign 
luxuries  are  derived  from  Bokhara,  in  exchange 
for  slaves  and  cattle  sent  to  its  markets.  At  pre- 
sent, of  all  the  Uzbek  state;),  Koondooz  is  the  most 
adverse  to  British  influence. 

Koondooz,  the  nominal  cap.,  is  in  a  wide  valley, 
near  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  about  lat.  36^ 
60'  N.,  and  long.  69®  10'  E.  It  has  formerly  been 
a  large  town,  but  its  pop.  does  not  now  exceed 
1,500.  It  has  a  mud  fort,  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
and  the  winter  residence  of  the  chief.  The  largest 
town  in  the  khan's  dom.  is  Khooloom. 

KOROTCHA,  or  KAROTCHA,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Koursk,  cap.  circ.,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  road  from 
Voronoje  to  Kharkoff,  100  m.  SW.  the  former  city. 
Pop.  6,171  in  1858.  The  tovm  is  well  built,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  gardens,  and  has  sevend 
churches,    nearly   all,    however,    constructed    of 
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timber.  It  has  also  a  saltpetre  manufactofy,  with 
an  extensive  trade  in  apples,  for  which  its  vicinity 
is  famous.  Korotcha  was  founded  by  Michael 
Fedorovitch  in  1658,  as  a  barrier  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Crim-Tartars. 

KOSTENDIL,  or  GHIUSTENDIL  (Justiniana 
aecunda)j  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Rou- 
melia,  and  cap.  sandiiak  of  its  own  name,  107  m. 
N.  Salonica,  and  192  m.  WNW.  Adrianoplc.  Pop. 
estimat.  at  8,000.  It  stands  on  the  N.  declivity 
of  the  Karasu  mountains,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strouma  (the  an.  Sirymon), 
and  is  defended  by  a  crenellated  wall  flanked  with 
square  towers.  A  bazaar,  governor's  palace,  and 
several  sulphur  baths  are  the  only  public  esta- 
blishments. Employment  is  given  to  a  portion 
of  the  pop.  by  the  'silver  and  iron  mines  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

KOSTROMA,  a  gov.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  be- 
tween 660  45'  and  59°  1 2'  N.  lat,  and  40°  27' and  48^ 
E.  long.,  having  N.  the  gov.  of  Vologda,  W.  Jaro- 
slavl,  S.  Wladmir  and  Nijegorod,  and  £.  Yiatka. 
Area  30,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,076,988  in  1858.  Sur- 
face flat,  with  some  undulations.  It  is  indifferently 
fertile,  being  marshy  in  the  N.,  while  in  the  S.  it 
is  sandy  and  clayey!  Climate  severe,  but  healthy. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Wolga,  and  by  its  important 
tributaries  the  Ounia  and  Vetlouga.  Principal 
com  crop  rye,  but  the  cjnantity  grown  is  insufli- 
cient  for  the  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
largely  produced.  Cattle  few,  and  but  little  at^ 
tended  to.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  forests,  which  are  extensive,  valuable,  and 
better  taken  care  of  than  those  of  most  other  go- 
vernments. The  rivers  and  lakes  furnish  abun- 
dance of  fish.  The  inhabs.  particularly  excel  in 
the  preparation  of  Russia  leather,  and  there  are 
various  fabrics  of  cloth  and  linen.  Many  of  the 
peasants  are  masons,  carpenters,  Ac,  who  seek  for 
employment  in  the  summer  season  in  the  con- 
tiguous governments ;  and  many  are  employed  at 
home,  in  the  making  of  charcoal,  pitch  and  tar, 
mats,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  consumption, 
boats,  and  rafts. 

*  Kostroma,  tJie  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the 
Wolga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kostroma  with 
that  river.  Pop.  20,630  in  1858.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  elevated  and  agreeable ;  houses 
mostly  of  stone ;  the  rampart  of  earth  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  has  been  converted 
into  a  promenade.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral, 
two  lai^e  convents,  a  great  number  of  churches, 
and  a  large  stone  building,  or  bazaar,  for  the  sc> 
curity,  exhibition,  and  sale  of  merchandise.  There 
are  several  tanneries,  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
Prussian  blue,  soap,  and  tallow,  a  bell-foundry. 
Various  fairs,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 

KOTAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Rajpoo- 
tana,  on  the  Chumbid,  195  m.  SW.  Agra.  Pop. 
estim.  at  25,000.  The  town  has  some  good  and 
well  stocked  bazaars,  and  a  great  number  of 
temples  and  substantiid  private  houses.  The  en- 
trances to  Kotah  are  through  double  gateways,  and 
its  walls  are  surrounded  by  a  fosse  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.  Its  chief  public  edifice  is  the  palace  of 
the  rajah,  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  loltv  white 
turrets,  and  enclosed  by  a  separate  line  of^^  works. 
Kotah  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  ardclea 
of  native  consumption.  Its  territory  is  among  the 
most  flourishing  of  India. 

KOURSK,  a  government  in  the  S.  part  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  having  that  of  Orloff  on  the  N., 
Voronetz  on  the  E.,  Kharkoff  on  the  S.,  and 
Tchemigoff  on  the  W.  Area  17,382  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,811,972  in  1858.  Surface  flat,  or  slightly  undu- 
lating; soil  vcr>' fertile;  forests  not  very  exten- 
sive, and  in  some  parts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood. 
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There  are  no  navigable  rivers,  the  want  of  which 
is  oD«  of  the  ^preatest  drawbacks  on  the  govern- 
ment. The  climate  b  mild  and  healthy.  Com  is 
kept  in  silos,  or  caves,  sometimes  for  6  or  10  years 
together,  and  there  is  always  a  large  surplus  for 
exportation.  Hemp  and  flax,  tobacco  and  hops, 
are  also  produced.  The  pastures,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, afford  ample  provision  for  laige  herds  of 
oxen,  with  horses  and  sheep.  Manufactures  con- 
siderable and  improving,  consisting  of  coarse 
doth  for  the  army  and  the  peasantry,  leather,  soap, 
saltpetre,  spirits,*  and  earthenware. 

KouRSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  268  m.  S.  Moscow.  Pop.  27,056 
in  18o8.  The  town  once  had  a  citadel  and  ram- 
parts ;  bnt  the  former  is  in  ruins,  and  the  latter 
has  been  converted  into  public  walks.  Situation 
elevated ;  houses  principally  of  wood,  but  many 
of  stone ;  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved. 
There  are  two  convents,  numerous  churches,  with 
a  g^'ronasium,  a  normal  school,  a  hospital,  and  a 
foundling  hospital.  It  is  a  thriving,  industrious 
town,  having  numerous  tanneries,  tile  and  earthen- 
ware, and  wax  and  tallow  works.  It  carries  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Odessa,  sending  to  them  cattle  and  horses, 
tallow,  leather,  wax  and  honey,  hemp  and  furs. 

Korennaia  Poustyn,  a  convent  in  the  vicinity 
of  Koursk,  is  celebrated  for  a  miraculous  image  of 
the  Vi^^,  and  for  a  great  fair  held  annually  on 
the  ninth  Friday  after  £aster,  resorted  to  equally 
by  merchants  and  pilgrims. 

KRASNOJARSK,  or  KRASNOYERSK,  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  Yeniseisk,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  plain  of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, on  the  Yenesd,  and  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Tobolsk  and  IrkuUk,  290  m.  £.  by  S. 
Tomsk.  Pop.  7,628  m.  1858.  Though  small,  this 
is  a  town  of  some  importance,  being  the  emporium 
of  a  wide  extent  of  country.  It  is  well  built;  its 
two  principal  streets  are  broad,  and  its  houses, 
which  are  mostly  faced  with  pknks,  are  painted 
in  bright  colours.  Its  chief  public  buildings  are, 
several  churches;  an  edifice,  partly  of  stone,  occu- 
pied by  the  government  offices ;  and  a  large  fac- 
tory, devoted  to  several  branches  of  industry, 
especially  coach-building,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Russia  leather.  The  district  subordinate  to  this 
town  is  the  most  productive  in  the  prov.  Irkutsk, 
of  grain,  cattle,  and  horses.  Within  the  last  fifty 
veara  this  town  has  been  rising  considerably  in 
importance,  and  it  has  now  a  brisk  traffic  in 
Chines  and  agricultural  produce. 

KR£MNITZ.(Hung.  Komwcz-Bcmya),  a  royal 
town  of  Hungary,  oo.  Bacs,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal muring  and  coining  towns  of  the  kingdom ; 
in  a  deep  vallej*  10  m.  W.  Neusohl,  and  88  m. 
ENE.  Presburg.  Pop.  8,603  in  1857.  The  walled 
town  comprises  a  castle  and  about  40  houses,  one 
of  which  18  the  mine,  ranged  round  an  open  space 
in  which  the  market  is  hdd.  In  the  suburbs  are 
many  mining  offices,  and  about  \  m.  distant  are 
the  smelting  furnaces.  Kremnitz  is  ill  paved, 
dirty,  and  disagreeable.  It  has  5  churches ;  one 
with  a  lofty  gilt  and  coppered  steeple  and  very 
gand^  internal  ornaments,  3  chapels,  a  Protestant 
meeting-houae,  2  hospitals,  a  royal  infirmary  for 
miners,  a  gymnasium,  normal  and  girls'  schools, 
and  a  Lutheran  grammar  school;  and  it  is  the 
seat  of  municipal  and  mining  tribunals,  and  of  a 
mint,  and  councils  of  mines  and  forests. 

The  Kremnitz  mines  have  11  or  12  principal 
shafts,  attached  to  which  are  18  or  20  washing 
worka  (pochwerken).  The  best  mines  belong  to 
private  companies,  bnt  the  richest  veins  of  Krem- 
nitz are  for  the  most  part  exhausted,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  former  working  is  under 
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water.  The  mines  at  present  yield  about  15,000 
marcs  of  silver,  and  250  do.  of  gold  a  year. 
These  metals,  however,  are  rarely  found  pure,  but 
much  intermixed  with  copper,  lead,  and  arsenic 
Quartz  is  the  matrix  of  the  ore,  which  is  first  re- 
duced by  the  hammer,  to  small  pieces  about  the 
size  of  stones  used  for  Macadamising  roads.  ,  The 
ore  is  next  exposed  to  the  stamping-mill,  by 
which  it  is  pulverised :  it  is  then  washed  over 
slanting  frames;  somedmes  roasted,  to  drive  off 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic;  and  is  finally  smelted. 
The  object  of  this  process,  which  lasts  four  and 
twenty  hours,  is  to  separate  the  noble  from  the 
ignoble  metals,  which  is  effected  by  the  oxydation 
of  the  latter.  At  the  moment  the  oxj'dation  is 
complete,  a  bright  bluish-white  met^lic  lustre 
spreads  itaelf  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  liquid 
metal.  The  impure  metals  are  then  allowed  to 
run  off,  a  stream  of  warm  water  is  passed  over  the 
gold  and  silver  to  cool  them ;  the  solid  mass  is 
taken  out,  cut  up  into  bars,  weighed,  and  sent  off 
to  the  mint,  where  the  gold  and  silver  are  sepa- 
rated and  coined.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coined  at  Kremnitz  is  about  250,0002.  a  year 
(2,500,000  fior.).  The  silver  is  mostly  coined  into 
pieces  of  20  kreutzers  (zuunn^erj),  and  the  gold  into 
ducats  and  half  ducats.  Kren^nitz  has  also  a  royal 
vitriol  factory,  2  paper-mills,  and  manufactures  of 
earthenware  and  vermilion.  It  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  excellent  water  by  a  water-course 
carried  by  a  former  archbishop  of  Gran,  at  his 
own  expense,  from  the  Thurocz  to  ELremnitz,  a 
distance  of  50  m. 

KRISHNA,  or  KISTXAH  (the  name  of  a  sup- 
posed incarnation  of  Vishnu),  a  river  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  one  which  bounds  an  important  division 
of  that  country;  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula 
being  entitled  *  India  S.  of  the  Krishna.'  It  rises 
in  the  W.  ghauts,  near  lat.  18P  N.  and  long  74°, 
not  far  from  Sattarah ;  and  runs  with  a  veiy  tor- 
tuous course  £.  for  about  700  m.,  through  the 
provs.  Bejapoor,  Beeder,  and  Hyderabad,  and  be- 
tween Masulipatam  and  Guntoor;  falling  into 
the  ocean  on  the  Coromandel  coast  by  severid 
mouths,  near  lat,  16°,  long  81°.  Its  course  lies 
mostly  through  a  mountainous  country,  greatly 
elevated  above  the  sea ;  its  channel  is  of  very  ir- 
regular depth,  much  broken  by  rocks  and  rapids ; 
and  it  is  altogether  ill-adapted  for  navigation,  ex- 
cept in  the  X^,  Circars,  where  it  is  available  for 
large  boats.  ,In  the  highlands  the  craft  usually 
employed  on  it  are  round  bamboo  wicker  baskets, 
covered  with  half-tanned  hides,  and  directed  with 
paddles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Joonga- 
budra,  Gutpurba,  and  Malpurba,  from  the  S. ;  and 
the  Seema  and  Mussy,  from  the  N.  Satarah  is 
the  principal  city  on  its  banks.  It  is  said  to  be 
much  more  productive  of  gems  than  the  Gtxiaver}', 
diamonds,  chalcedonies,  onyx,  and  other  precious 
stones,  and  some  gold,  being  found  in  its  sediment 
in  the  drv  season. 

KULDSHA,  GULDSCHA,  or  ILI,  a  city  of 
Chinese  Turkestan,  cap.  prov.  Ili  or  £1^,  in  lat. 
42°  46'  N.,  long.  82°  48'  15",  about  450  m.  NE. 
Yarkund.  It  lb  said  to  be  18  Chinese  li  (about 
5  m.)  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  mud  walls  and  wet 
ditches,  and  entered  by  six  gatea  The  town  is 
much  better  built  than  either  Kotan  or  Bokhara : 
the  houses  are  either  of  stone  or  wood,  seldom  of 
earth,  and  the  streets  are  traversed  by  running 
streams.  The  inbab.  are  mostly  Chinese ;  there 
are,  however,  about  1,500  Toorkee  families,  who 
profess  Mohammedanism,  but  whose  dress  and 
customs  resemble  those  of  the  rest  of  the  pop. 
The  inhab.  of  Kuldsha  are  very  industrious,  and 
devoted  to  commerce.  Almost  every  house  baa 
,  a  shop,  frequently  filled  with  expensive  merchau- 
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due;  besides  which,  the  streets  abound  with, 
moveable  stalls,  and  hawken  going  about  to  sell 
their  wares,  Kuldsha  being  the  entrepot  of  an 
extensive  region,  peopled  W  nomadic  Kalmuck 
tribes.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Chinese  governor. 
KUMAON,  or  KEMAON,  a  prov.  of  N.  Hin- 
dostan,  presid.  of  Bengal,  compnaing,  with  Ku- 
maon  Proper,  that  portion  of  Gherwad  SE.  of  the 
Alcananda  river;  chiefly  between  lat.  29^  and  31^ 
N.,  and  long.  78°  and  81°  E.,  having  NW.  Inde- 
pendent Gherwal,  NE.  the  great  range  of  the 
Himalava,  separating  it  from  Thibet,  SE.  Nepanl, 
and  SW.  the  prov.  Delhi.  Area  6,962  sq.  m.; 
pop.  166,766.  The  whole  country  is  overspread 
by  mountains  successively  ascending  from  SW.  to 
K£.,  till  they  reach  the  height  of  25,000  fL  The 
Ganges  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Kalee, 
and  a  few  of  their  tributaries,  are  the  chief  rivers ; 
there  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  prov.  u  covered  with  jungle 
interspersed  with  groups  of  saul,  sisso,  and  other 
timber  trees,  and  tracts  of  high  reedy  grass.  The 
centnd  hilly  region  is  an  almost  uninterrupted 
forest ;  above  the  elevation  of  2,600  ft.  the  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics  gives  place  to  the  pine,  oak, 
and  rhododendron.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
Europe  are  common,  and  thrive  well.  Wheat, 
mandua,  and  other  diy  grains  are  those  principally 
grown,  but  rice  also  is  cultivated  alternately  with 
the  foregoing,  a  regular  rotation  of  crops*  being 
pursued.  Hemp  is  raised  in  laige  quantities,  and 
grows  luxuriantly  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  ft. ; 
little  cotton  is  raised,  though  it  is  of  excellent 
quality.  The  sovereign  has  the  entire  property 
of  the  soil ;  and  the  great  functionaries  under  the 
native  gov.  were  always  paid  by  grants  of  land, 
or  by  perquisites  arising  from  the  soil.  The  ope- 
rations of  tillage,  except  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing, are  chiefly  performed  by  women.  The  im- 
plements and  operations  of  husbandry  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  plains  of  Hindoetan.  Irrigation  is 
frequently  effected  bv  aqueducts  carried  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  water-mills,  scarce  in  Hin- 
dostan,  are  here  common.  The  breeds  of  homed 
cattle  are  small,  but  yield  ver}'  good  milk ;  there 
are  domesHc  camels,  but  they  are  small,  and  goats 
and  sheep  are  principally  used  for  the  transport  of 
goods.  Elephants,  tigers,  leopards,  and  various 
kinds  of  deer  abound.  Copper,  iron  and  lead  mines 
are  wrought  to  some  extent;  and  garnets,  rock 
crystal,  and  bitumen  are  met  with.  Manufac- 
tures very  few;  they  include  blankets,  coarse 
camlets,  hempen  doUis,  coarse  cottons,  bamboo 
mats  and  baskets,  and  wooden  vessels.  Artisans 
are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  towns,  but  their 
work  exhibits  little  neatness.  It  is  singular  that, 
though  the  saw,  plane,  and  tnming-laUie  be  un- 
known to  joiners,  the  goldsmiths  are  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  spirit  blow-pipe.  The  inhabs. 
at  laxge  are  more  inclined  to  commerce  than  agri- 
culture. They  cany  iron,  copper,  ginger,  tur- 
meric, and  other  hUl  drugs  and  roots  into  the 
plain  of  N.  Hindostan,  where  they  exchange 
them  for  ccarse  chintz,  cotton  cloths,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, coloured  glass,  beads,  and  hardware ;  and 
they  frequently  travel  to  execute  mercantile  com- 
missions as  far  as  Furruckabad  and  Lucknow. 
The  traders  of  more  capital  send  the  products  of 
.India  across  the  mountains  into  Thibet,  where 
they  are  exchanged  for  hawks,  musk,  coarse  cam- 
lets, wax,  incense,  and  other  drugs  and  roots,  the 
produce  of  that  country :  and  borax,  salt,  and 
gold-dust  from  Tartary.  In  the  marts  of  Kumaon, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Mandi,  Kasipoor,  Chillda, 
Afzelghnr,  and  Naiibadad,  sugar-candy,  spices, 
European  broad  cloths  and  corsJ,  from  the  S.,  are 
exchanged  for  shawl  wool,  csarse  shawk,  China 
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silks,  saffron  and  hides.  Large  periodical  fairs 
are  held  at  the  above  places,  whence  neoemanes 
are  procured,  there  being  no  village  maricets  in 
Kumaon.  The  country  is  thinly  peopled;  the 
inhabs.  are  of  two  distinct  races,  the  dominant 
being  the  Hindoo,  and  the  supposed  aborigines  a 
race  apparently  of  Tartar  origin,  many  of  whom, 
called  dom9y  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery  by  their  Hindoo  conquerors.  The 
native  government  was  despotic  in  an  oppressive 
degree  till  the  British  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  1816;  since  which  the  condition  of 
Kumaon  and  its  inhabs.  has  been  progressively 
ameliorated.  Kumaon,  like  many  other  parts  of 
N.  Hindostan,  contains  numerous  places  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage,  and  many  Hindoo  temples. 

KUR  Tan.  Cynu),  a  river  of  Western  Aria,  in 
Georgia,  having  its  rise  within  the  Turlcish  do- 
minions, not  far  from  Kars,  on  a  S.  offset  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the 
Caspian  from  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  lat.  41  <^ 
N.,  and  long.  42^  30'  E.  It  assumes  its  name 
near  the  town  of  Akiskar,  whence  it  flows  about 
80  m.  ENE.  to  Gori.  Its  course  thenceforward  is 
SE.,  by  Tiflis,  through  the  plain  of  Kara,  and 
afterwards  through  a  lower  plain  abounding  with 
salt  marshes,  and  in  which  are  several  mud  vol- 
canoes and  petroleum  springs.  The  latter  of  these 
plains  is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  river.  The 
total  length  of  the  Kur,  as  measured  along  \Xs 
windings,  somewhat  exceeds  620  m.  Its  chief 
aflluents  are — I.  the  Alazan,  from  the  main  Cau- 
casian ridge,  joining  the  main  scream  in  lat.  40^ 
66^  N.,  and  long.  46°  51'  E. ;  and  2nd,  the  Aras 
(an.  Araxe$)t  which  rises  near  Erzeroum,  curvca 
northward  round  Mount  Ararat^  and  thence  runs 
SE.,  and  afterwards  NE.,  to  its  juncture  with  the 
Kur,  at  Dlwat.  The  Kur  at  this  point  is  140 
yards  broad,  and  may  be  navigated  by  hage  boats 
to  its  mouth  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
a  distance  of  about  100  m.  Fishing  villages  are 
established  on  its  lower  banks,  and  great  wealth 
is  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  these  flsheriea. 
A  delta  at  the  mouth  projects  conadembly  into 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

KURACHEE,  or  KARACHEE,  the  principal 
sea-port  of  Sinde,  NW.  Hindostan,  on  the  E.  side 
of  an  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  80  m.  SW.  Hy- 
derabad, and  about  18  m.  from  the  W.  arm  of  the 
Indus.  Pop.  22,237  in  1861.  Kurachee  is  built 
on  a  low,  barren,  sandy  shore,  and  is  walled.  The 
town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  that  two  people  can  scarcely  walk  abreast. 
The  houses  are  chieny  of  mud  and  sandstone,  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance  from  the  coast  Kura- 
chee has  a  considerable  trade  with  Cutch,  Bom- 
bay, and  the  principal  porta  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Its  harbour  is  commodious,  perfectly  safe  in  all 
winds,  and,  though  not  deep,  is  capaUe  of  shelter- 
ing vessels  of  200  or  300  tons ;  so  that  it  is  of 
greater  commercial  importance  than  any  of  the 
ports  on  the  Indus,  which  can  only  be  reached 
flrom  the  sea  by  flat-bottomed  boats.  Nearly  all 
the  Malwa  opium  exported  seaward  is  shipped  at 
Kurachee.  Most  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  of  Sinde  are  from  Kurachee,  and  are 
superior  in  intelligence  and  appearance  to  the 
other  inhab.  of  the  coast.  Kurachee  was  bom- 
barded and  taken  in  a  few  hours  by  a  small 
British  force,  on  the  2nd  of  Feb.,  1839. 

KURDISTAN,  an  extensive  countiy  of  W. 
Asia,  comprised  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  the 
Tigris,  and  belonging  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly 
also  to  Persia ;  being  bounded  N.  by  Armenia,  E. 
by  Azerbijan  and  Irak-Adjimi,  S.  by  Khuzistan 
and  the  pach.  of  Bagdad,  and  W.  by  Diari)ekir 
and  Algezira.     Area  roughly  estimated  at  62,000 
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tq.  m. ;  and  pop.  at  1,000,000,  of  whom  more  than 
three-fourths  are  Kords.  The  sarface  of  the 
countiY  is  very  onequal ;  but  the  mountams  are 
mach  loftier  and  more  frequent  in  its  N.  part,  the 
plains  in  the  latter  being  ahio  consideraoly  more 
elevated  than  hi  S.  Kurdistan.  Hence  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  climate  in  the  two  sections  into 
which  the  country  is  divided.  The  principal 
ranges  are  the  Ejebel-tagh  and  Nimrod ;  the  cul- 
minating summit  being  the  snow-covered  Mount 
Bisutum,  rising  7,500  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
plain,  and  about  12,000  ft  abo\^e  the  sea.  The 
geological  constitution  of  these  mountains  consist 
of  serpentine  hornblende  and  other  primaiv  rocks, 
covered,  except  in  the  highest  parts,  by  transition 
limestone,  old  red  sandstone,  and  various  saliferous 
formations  with  odier  locks,  ascending  even,  in 
^some  parts,  to  the  London  clay.  The  principal 
'riven  are  the  Tigris,  Diala,  Great  and  Little  Zab, 
Kermh,  and  Kabur.  Extensive  and  rich  pasture 
grounds  support  ^p^at  numberB  of  sheep  and  goats, 
the  rearing  of  which  constitutes  the  cluef  emplov- 
ment  of  the  pop.,  and  their  produce  almost  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  country.  Hence,  in  the 
Kurd  dialect  (which  is  a  patois,  composed  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  of  Arabic  and  Persian),  the 
word  OToA/,  which  means  wealth  generally,  applies 
in  a  primary  and  more  particular  sense  to  flocks  of 
sheep.  It  B  estimated  that  600,000  sheep  and 
goats  are  annually  supplied  to  Constantmople 
ftom  Kmdistan.  Each  flock  comprises  fiiom  1,500 
to  2,000  animals,  and  the  time  required  to  take 
them  to  their  destination  is  somewhat  more  than 
seventeen  months.  The  N.  part  produces  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  middle  Europe,  while  in  the 
S.  the  plains  and  valleys  produce,  in  addition, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  with  a  great  variety  of  fruits. 
Excellent  timber  is  found  in  the  forests,  and  nut- 
galls  form  a  laige  article  of  export  at  Iskenderoon 
and  Smyrna.  Good  cultivation  prevails  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns,  and  more  especially  between 
Hoenl  and  Bagdad.  The  agriculture  of  Kuidistan 
is  elsewhere,  however,  in  the  most  primitive  con- 
dition ;  and  the  implements  of  husbandly  are  less 
effective,  even,  than  those  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  which  owe  almost  eveiything  to  fiatnre 
and  Terr  little  to  industry. 

The  Kurds,  who  inhabit  this  countir,  and  give 
to  it  its  distinctive  appellation,  are  commonly  con- 
sidered as  a  mixed  br&ed  of  Mongols  and  Uzbek 
Taitan,  though  this  is  doubtfuL  Thev  are  Mo- 
hammedans, m  the  sect  of  Omar :  their  dress  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Turks,  but  it  is  lighter,  and 
they  do  not  wear  the  turbans  or  the  long  beard. 
A  red  bonnet  is  their  usual  head-dress,  and  the 
outer  garment  is  a  doak  of  black  goat-skin.  They 
are  excellent  horsemen,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
lanoe,  with  other  military  amusements,  are  points 
in  which  they  particularly  excel.  Improvisation 
is  commonly,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  unsuccess- 
fully practised;  and  their  music,  though  rude, 
proves  that  they  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  the  art.  There  are  two  castes  of  Kurds, 
characterised  by  very  different  habits.  Those  of 
Turkish  Kurdistan  liave  fixed  habitations,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  metals,  weaving, 
and  other  arts,  and  live  subject  to  their  native 
princes,  and  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The 
nomad  Kurds  are  chieflv  found  in  Persian  Kur- 
distan and  in  the  pachaliks  of  Diarbekr  and  Mosul ; 
often  roaming  over  the  desert  in  search  of -plun- 
der to  the  neighbomhood  even  of  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  The  love  of  theft  and  brigandage  is  a 
naarked  feature  in  the  whole  race,  without  excep- 
tion ;  and  this  accounts  for  their  usual  carelessness 
and  improvidence  about  property,  for  which  there 
18  no  security.     At  the  same  time,  all  writers 
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agree,  that  when  visited  by  travellers  they  exer- 
cise the  most  generous  hospitality,  and  often  force 
handsome  presents  on  their  departing  guests.  The 
tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  are  low,  hastily  put 
together,  constructed  of  coarse  black  doth,  and 
generally  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  men  and 
women.  A  defence  of  reed  hurdles  surrounds  the 
endosure  in  which  the  tents  are  pitched,  and  the 
horses  ready  saddled  are  tied  to  stakes  close  to 
the  encampment.  Females  meet  with  better  treat- 
ment among  them  than  in  the  rest  of  Asia ;  neither 
sex  can  marry  without  the  permission  of  relatives, 
and  the  constancy  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
commorrly  tried  during  a  long  engagement  pre- 
viously to  marriage,  which  with  them  is  considered 
a  sacred  and  indissoluble  tie.  Hence  the  women 
are  considered  more  as  companions  than  slaves ; 
they  are  treated  with  respect,  and  there  is  a  free- 
dom and  openness  in  their  character  not  to  be 
found  in  other  women  of  Turkey  or  PiBrsic. 

Turkish  Kurdistan  comprises  the  pachaliks  of 
Mosul  and  Chehrezour,  with  small  parts  of  the 
pachaliks  of  Van  and  Bagdad.  Persian  Kurdistan 
is  divided  into  four  districts^  Ardelan.  Kerman- 
shah,  and  Kinghtavor,  Kermanshah  being  the 
cap.  and  the  residence  of  a  bc^lerbeg.  Neither 
the  sultan,  however,  nor  the  king  of  Persia,  has 
any  substantial  power,  their  utmost  authority  being 
litnited  to  the  exaction  of  tribute,  the  payment  of 
which  they  cannot  always  enforce. 

KUKIL*^  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  small  ishmds, 
twenty-five  in  number,  connecting  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtsehatka  with  the  large  islands  forming 
the  empire  of  Japan :  they  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  Russia,  but  the  three  farthest  S.  belong  to 
Japan.  They  extend  between  lat.  ^89  46^  and 
51<>  N.,  and  long.  148o  50*  and  1560  20'  E.,  and 
occopy  a  length  of  more  than  700  m.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  1,200  in  1862.  The  surface  is  very  irre- 
gular, some  of  the  heights  rising  nearly  6,000  ft. 
above  the  ocean,  while  in  other  parts  deep  and 
narrow  valleys  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 
Volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  of  common 
occurrence,  the  islands  being  wholly  of  i^eous 
origin,  indubitably  show  their  eoiraeetion  with  the 
great  volcanic  band  passing  SSW.  from  Kamt- 
sehatka to  the  island  of  Formosa,  through  more 
than  80  deg.  of  lat.  The  shores  are  abmpt  and 
difiicult  of  approach ;  the  coast  currents  are  very 
violent,  especially  on  the  £.  or  ocean  side ;  and 
continual  fogs,  hovering  over  the  islands,  render 
access  extremely  difBcult  The  animals  and  plants 
differ  little  from  those  found  in  Kamtsehatka ;  and 
the  minerals  oonsbt  diiefiy  of  iron,  copper,  and 
sulphur.  The  inhab.  mostly  engage  in  hunting 
and  fishing ;  the  former  supplying  them  not  only 
with  meat,  but  also  with  furs,  which  serve  as 
money  for  the  Russian  Americans,  Japanese,  and 
Dutch ;  while  the  latter  furnishes  oil,  whalebone, 
and  spermaceti.  Agricultctre  is  confined  to  the 
islands  bdonging  to  Japan.  The  inhab.  of  the 
N.  islands  resemble  the  Kamtschatdales  in 
honesty,  openness  of  character,  hospitality,  and 
shyness  to  strangers.  Those  in  the  S.  islands  are 
Ainos,  a  race  similar  to  the  Japanese.  These 
islands  were  discovered  between  1713  and  1720; 
but  they  are  very  littie  known  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half. 

KURNOUL,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  cap.  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Balaghaut 
ceded  districts,  which  formerly  composed  an  inde- 

5endent  Patau  priiidpality.  Pop.  21,230  in  1861. 
lie  town  stands  on  the  Toombuddra,  90  m.  NE. 
Bdlary,  defended  on  two  sides  by  that  river  and 
its  tributary  the  Hundry,  and  on  the  W.  strongly 
fortified,  three  of  its  bastions  being  50  ft.  high, 
and  covered  to  the  parapets  of  the  curtain  by  a 
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steep  glucifl.  S.  of  the  fort  is  the  petiahj  or  open 
town,  of  considerable  extent  and  pop.  Kumoul 
was  considered  impregnable  by  the  natives,  and 
neither  Hyder  nor  Tippoo  ever  attempted  its  cap- 
ture ;  bat  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  1815, 
after  a  siege  and  bombardment  of  a  single  day. 

KUTAIAH  (an.  Cotytsum),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  cap.  of  the  prov.  Anatoli  and  of  a  sanjiak, 
180  m.  ENE.  Smyrna,  and  134  m.  W.  by  S.  An- 
gora. Pop.  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  about 
10,000  are  Armenians,  and  5,000  Greeks.  The 
city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  cluster  of  mountains 
called  the  Pursak-Dagh,  in  which  rises  the  Pursak 
(an.  Thymbriu9)t  flowing  N.  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  streets,  though  st^  and  narrow,  contain 
many  handsome  and  well-supplied  fountains,  and 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  large  and  well  fur- 
nished. Besides  50  mosques,  20  of  which  have 
stone  minarets,  1  Greek  and  4  Armenian  churches, 
there  are  30  humnuuns  or  public  baths,  and  20 
khans.  The  house  architecture  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Constantinople ;  and  good  gardens  attached 
to  many  of  the  private  resid^ces  take  o£f  much  of 
th^  sombre  appearance  common  to  Turkish  towns. 
The  surrounding  country  is  well  ¥ratered,  and  ex- 
tremely productive.  Grain,  cotton,  nut-galls,  and 
different  fruits  are  raised  in  large  quantities  for 
exportation ;  and  goats  and  sheep  are  pastured  for 
their  hair  and  wool^  which  fetch  high  prices  in  the 
markets  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

KUTCH,  or  CUTCH,  a  small  territory  of  NW. 
Hindostan,  between  hit.  2^  45'  and  2d^  45'  N.,  and 
long,  e^  35'  and  71^  5'  E.,  having  N.  and  E.  the 
Bunu,  separating  it  from  Sinde  Riupootana  and 
Gulrat,  S.  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  and  W.  the  ocean, 
and  an  arm  of  the  Indus,  which  divides  it  from 
Sinde.  Its  shape  is  elongated ;  greatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  160  m. ;  average  breadth,  45  m.  Area, 
6,764  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estim.  at  500,536.  It  is  in  goieral 
arid  and  barren ;  but  its  scenery  is  bold,  forming  a 

rit  contrast  to  that  of  the  adjacent  provs.  on  ^e 
and  N.  A  chain  of  rocky  hills  runs  through 
it  in  its  whole  length,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  This  chain  is  of  no  great  height,  but 
its  peaks  rise  in  wild  and  volcanic  cones  of  primary 
formation.  It  unites  at  its  W.  end  with  another 
mountain  chain,  running  nearly  parallel  to  it  on 
the  N.  side,  and  from  Doth  many  ramifications 
are  given  off.  The  streams  of  the  prov.  are  mere 
torrents,  dry  when  the  rains  have  ceased ;  there  is 
no  navigable  river.  The  scarcity  of  water  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the  country ; 
and  the  streams  flowing  N.  of  the  mountains  are 
all  so  braddsh  that,  in  the  hot  season,  they  are  not 
drunk  even  by  the  cattle.  Good  water  is,  how- 
ever, usually  found  80  ft  below  ground.  The  sur- 
face ia  mosUy  sandy,  the  sand  resting  on  strata  of 
clay;  but  near  the  hills  the  country  is  covered 
with  volcanic  matters,  which  in  India  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  CoiQ  and  iron  of  ^^ood  quality,  bitu- 
minous and  ligneous  petrifactions,  and  foanl  ani- 
mals of  a  late  geologicfil  period,  are  found;  and 
there  are  some  mineru  springs  yielding  alum  and 
other  salts  in  large  quantities.  The  country  is 
generally  bare  of  wood;  date  trees  are  pretty 
common,  and  the  neem,  peepul,  and  babool  are 
met  vrith  round  the  villi^es,  but  the  tamarind, 
banyan,  and  mango  are  rare,  and  the  cocoa-nut  is 
reared  with  difflcnlty  even  on  the  sea  coast.  The 
arable  land  is  chiefly  in  the  narrow  valleys  between 
the  mountain  ranges  towards  the  S.  shore,  which 
latter  is  the  best  watered  portion  of  Kutch.  Less 
com  is  grown  than  is  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  imported  from  Gujrat,  Malabar, 
and  Sinde,  in  return  for  cotton,  Ac.  The  Kutch 
horse  is  of  a  good  breed ;  but  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, except  goats,  are  generally  very  inferior. 
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The  singular  tract  called  the  Runn  of  Kutch, 
extends  from  the  Indus  to  the  W.  confines  of 
Gujrat,  a  distance  of  about  200  English  m.  In 
breadth  it  ia  about  35  m. ;  but  there  are,  besides, 
various  belts  and  ramifications,  which  give  it  an 
extent  of  about  7,000  sq.  m.  It  has  no  herbage, 
and  vegetable  life  is  only  discernible  in  the  sh^>e 
of  stunted  tamarisk  busnes,  which  thrive  by  the 
suction  of  the  rain  water.  It  differs  as  widely 
from  the  sandy  desert  as  it  docs  firoin  the  culti- 
vated plain ;  neither  does  it  resemble  the  steppes 
of  Russia,  but  may  justly  be  considered  of  a 
nature  peculiar  to  itseLUT.  It  has  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  marsh ;  it  is  not  covered  or  satu- 
rated with  water,  but  at  certain  periods ;  it  has 
neither  weeds  nor  grass  in  its  bed,  which,  instead 
of  being  slimy,  is  hard,  dry,  and  sandy,  of  such  a 
consistency  as  never  to  become  clayey,' unless  from 
a  long  continuance  of  water  on  an  individual  spot ; 
nor  is  it  otherwise  fenny  or  swampy.  It  is  a  vast 
expanse  of  flat,  hudened  sand,  encrusted  with 
salt  sometimes  an  inch  deep  (the  water  having 
been  evaporated  by  the  sun),  and,  at  others,  beau- 
tifully crystallised  in  large  lumps.  So  much  ia 
the  whole  surrounding  country  imbued  with  this 
mineral,  that  all  the  wells  dug  on  a  level  with  the 
Runn  become  salt  Fresh  water  is,  in  fact,  ob- 
tained only  on  what  may  be  called  the  peninsulaa 
and  islands  of  the  Runn,  tracts  of  land  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  that  region,  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  moderately  peopled  by  a  pastoral  race. 
The  Runn  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
an  inland  sea;  and  the  natives  of  Kutch  have  a 
tradition,  that  it  was  such  about  three  centuries 
ago,  and  that  Nerona,  Bitaro,  and  other  places  on 
its  Umits,  were  formal^  sea-ports.  This  is  appa- 
rently confirmed  by  ship  nails,  and  stones  shaped 
like  those  still  used  as  anchors,  beinff  frequently- 
met  with ;  and  in  one  instance  the  huU  of  a  vessel 
of  some  size  was  found  imbedded  in  the  soiL 
During  the  SW.  monsoon  the  sea  overfiows  a 
laige  part  of  the  Runn ;  and  it  is  also  sometimes 
partially  inundated  b^  the  Loonee,  Bunaas,  Snn- 
drawuttee,  and  other  nvers,  which  lose  their  waters 
in  it. 

The  mirage  is  here  continually  presented  in 
wonderful  perfection ;  and  the  wild  ass,  the  only 
inhab.  of  this  desolate  region,  appears  often  to  the 
traveller  at  a  distance  as  large  as  an  elephant. 
^  Kutch  has  undeigone  many  political  vids- 
situdes  which  have  been  singuUu'ly  connected 
with  natural  phenomena.  In  1762,  *the  ruler  of 
Sinde,  unable  to  conquer  this  prov.,  threw  a  huad 
at  dam  across  the  Phurraun,  the  E.  arm  of  the 
Indus,  and  converted  the  NW.  portion  of  Kutch 
from  a  fruitful  rice  district  into  a  sandy  waste. 
In  1819,  a  violent  earthquake  shook  every  fortress 
throughout  Kutch;  destroyed  Bhooj  and  Anjar; 
submeiged  Sindree ;  and  upheaved  the  UOak  b^nd 
(mound  of  God)  across  the  former  course  of  the 
Phunnaur,  a  tract  of  soft  day  and  shells,  50  m. 
long,  perhaps  16  broad,  and  many  feet  in  height. 
In  1826,  the  Indus  burst  through  the  UUak  bund, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  65  years,  resumed  its 
former  channel,  with  a  depth  at  Sindree  of  three 
fathoms;  adroumstance  which  may  perhaps  re- 
store to  Kutch  a  portion  of  its  former  commercial 
importance. 

The  chidT  towns  of  the  prov.  are  Bhooj,  the  cap., 
Mandavee,  the  principal  port,  Luckput,  Moondra, 
Anjar,  and  Kotara.  The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton, 
glue,  and  oil,  which  are  transported  in  'ooasUnf 
vessels  of  from  25  to  220  tons.  The  natives  excel 
in  naval  architecture,  and  are  noted  for  their  aldll 
and  daring  as  seamen  and  pilots.  The  sodal  or- 
ganisation is  analogous  to  that  which  (otevailed  in 
many  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages. 
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Th«  iBO  is  the  head  of  a  kind  of  feudal  aristocracy; 
each  member  of  which  is  absolute  within  his  own 
domains.  The  rao  can  summon  them  all  to  his 
standard,  with  their  followers,  but  he  must  papr 
tbem ;  the  nomber  of  chieftains  is  about  200,  their 
SDnual  revenue  varying  from  100  to  30,000  rupees 
each.  The  Jharejahs,  to  which  sect  the  rao  and 
his  chieftains  belong,  are  of  Sindian  origin,  and 
ue  a  degraded,  ignorant,  and  sensual  race,  who 
pass  their  lives  m  indolence  and  drunkenness. 
Thej  uniformly  many  Bajpoot  women ;  and  their 
pride  is  so  great,  that,  lest  their  daughters  should 
disgmee  them  by  marr^'ing  into  inferior  ranks, 
they  are  said  sometimes  to  destroy  them  in  in- 
faocr.  The  abolition  of  female  infanticide  formed 
the  subject  of  an  express  stipulation  between  the 
British  government  and  the  rao;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  still  prevails.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  pop.  is  a  mixture  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Uobammed&n. 

KUTTENBERG  (Boh.  Kyttnahora),  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  and,  after  Pra^^e,  Reichenberg,  and 
£ger,  the  most  populous  in  the  kingdom,  circle 
CzaaUn,  38  m.  ESE.  Prague.  Pop.  12,727  in 
1857.  The  town  had  a  larger  numoer  of  inhab. 
before  the  failure  of  the  veins  of  silver  in  the 
mines  near  it.  The  latter,  however,  still  furnish 
a^iper,  lead,  arsenic,  and  zinc ;  and  miniiig  in- 
dustry is  the  principal  dependence  of  the  inhab. 
The  town  has  several  pubhc  edifices,  the  principal 
bemg  the  church  of  St.  Barbara,  a  fine  Gothic 
builmng.  It  has  also  a  high  school,  a  military 
Khool,  an  Ursuline  convent  a  hospital,  and  fac- 
tories  for  printing  cottons  and  spuming  cotton 
yam.  A  ^ood  deal  of  starch  is  made  for  exporta- 
tion to  Silesia.  The  first  German  coins,  cfdled 
rilver  groschena,  were  struck  here  in  1300. 

EUZISTAN  (an.  Suskma),  a  prov.  of  Persia, 
sit*  between  lat  30^  and  880  N.,  and  long.  47<^  and 
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510  30'  R,  being  bounded  NW.  by  the  pachalik 
of  Bagdad,  N.  bv  Louiistan,  E.  by  Farsistan,  and 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Length  about  240  m., 
breadth  130  m. :  supposed  area.  9,600  sq.  m.  The 
country  is  divided  between  the  territories  of  the 
Chab-Sheikh  and  those  forming  the  government 
of  Shuster.  The  Chab  territories  extend  from  the 
Chab  to  the  confluence  of  the  Karoon  and  Abzal, 
and  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  I'ange 
of  hiUs  skirting  the  valley  of  Ram-Hormuz.  This 
part  of  the  country  consists  principally  of  sandy 
plains  and  morasses,  wholly  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. Eastward,  also,  intersected  by  the  river  Tab, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  few  cultivated  spols, 
is  a  desert  about  30  fursungs  long,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  10  to  16  fursungs.  The  most  fertile 
spots  in  this  part  of  Kuzistan  are  near  Dorak,  the 
capital  of  the  Chab  territories,  and  in  the  delta  of 
the  £uph]3ites:  in  the  latter,  dates  and  rice  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  on  well-irrigated 
lands,  the  rice  harvest  taking  place  in  August  and 
September.  The  grain-harvest  is  in  April  and 
May ;  but  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  district.  The  N.  and  W.  parts 
of  the  eountry  afford  tolerable  pasturage;  and 
here  the  wandering  tribes,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  pop.,  pitch  their  tents.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  Chab  territory  are  Dorak  (the  capital, 
with  a  pop.  of  8,000,  and  a  manufacture  of  Ara- 
bian cloaks,  largely  exported),  Ahwaz,  Endian, 
and  Mashoor.  The  territories  attached  to  the 
government  of  Shuster  comprise  the  fairest  part 
of  Kuzistan :  four  noble  rivers,  with  their  tnbu- 
taries,  irrigate  the  plain  in  every  direction.  Its 
riches  in  Strabo's  time  consisted  of  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  and  grain,  yielding  a  hundred-fold  ;  but  it 
is  at  present  little  better  than  a  forsaken  waste, 
the  only  signs  of  oiltivation  being  near  Bundekeel 
and  Haweeza. 


L. 


T.ABRADOB,  an  immense  peninsula  of  British 
K.  America,  opposite  the  Jutland  of  Newfound- 
land, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of 
Belieiale,  extending  between  the  oOth  and  64th 
parallels  of  N.  lat,  and  between  long.  66^  and 
78^  W.;  hang  bounded  S.  by  Cana&  and  the 
Golf  of  St  Lawrence,  £.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
N.  by  Hiadson's  Straits,  and  W,  by  Hudson's  Bay. 
Area  estimated  at  170,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  fixed 
popi  of  5,000,  consisting  diiefly  of  Esquimaux, 
with  but  a  few  Europeans.  Labrador  is  generally 
described  as  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  naked 
regions  of  the  globe,  exhibiting  scarcelv  any  thing 
except  rocka  destitute  of  vegetation.  Sut,  though 
this  De  its  appearance  when  seen  from  off  the  coast, 
on  penetrating  a  little  into  its  interior,  the  surface 
is  found  to  be  thickly  clothed  with  pines,  birches 
and  popUra,  and  with  a  profusion  of  delicate 
berries.  It  is  everywhere  most  copiously  irri- 
gated by  brooks,  streams,  ponds,  and  lakes.  A 
chain  of  high  mountains  appears  inland,  but  their 
height  is  not  correctlv  known.  Mount  Thoresby, 
near  the  coast,  is  2,730  ft  high.  The  Labrador 
fielspar  is  found  chiefiy  in  the  vicinity  of  Nain. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  overlaid  by  a  bed 
of  sandstone,  alternately  red  and  white,  and 
strongly  marked  with  iron  near  the  surface :  above 
this  again  are  varieties  of  secondary  limestone, 
arranged  in  parallel  strata,  and  full  of  shells.  A 
few  miles  from  the  shore,  the  secondary  formations 
disappear,  leaving  gneiss  and  mica-slate  on  the 
surface.    (Geog.  Joum.,  vol.  iv.  p.  208.)    The  cli- 


mate is  extremely  severe,  the  tficiRnometer  occa- 
sionally falling  below  zero  of  Fahi;;  the  summera 
are  of  short  duration,  with  an  av«raj^  day  tem- 
perature of  bSP.  The  prevailing  winds,  on  the 
E.  coast,  are  from  WSW.  to  NW.:  there  is  less 
fog  than  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  straits  of  Belleisle  are  never  frozen 
over.  Com  will  not  ripen ;  but  potatoes,  cabbages, 
spinach,  and  turnips  answer  pretty  well.  The 
wealth  of  the  countnr,  however,  consists  chiefly 
in  the  abundance  of  nsh  on  its  coasts.  Whales, 
cod,  salmon,  and  herrings  are  extremely  plentifuL 
The  Labrador  fishery  is  neariy  confined  to  the  SE. 
tract,  opposite  Newfoundland :  within  a  few  years 
it  has  increased  six-fold,  and  it  now  rivals  that  of 
Newfoundland.  During  the  fishing  season,  about 
300  schooners  come  from  the  latter  to  the  fishing 
stations  of  Labrador,  and  about  half  the  produce 
is  sent  to  St  John's,  the  remainder  being  ex- 
ported to  England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
by  English  and  Jersey  houses  unconnected  with 
Newfoundland.  The  American  fishing  vessels  ave- 
rage about  400,  principally  sloops  and  schooners, 
manned  by  crews  varying  from  9  to  13  hands, 
making  a  total  of  about  6,000  men.  Each  man 
catches,  at  an  average,  about  100  (quintals  of  fish 
during  the  season ;  and  the  oil  is  m  the  propor- 
tion of  1  ton  to  200  quintals.  They  frequent 
chiefly  the  N.  part  of  the  coast,  clean  their  fish 
on  board,  and  leave  Labrador  early  in  September. 
About  10  ships  from  Quebec,  and  120  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  carry  away  fish  and 
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furs  to  the  ralue  of  aboat.  60,000t  a  year :  the 
French,  also,  send  a  few  vessels,  but  thej  are  not 
successful  fishermen.  From  16,000  to  18,000  seals 
are  taken  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  producing 
about  350  tons  of  oil ;  and  the  export  of  fuis  of 
wolves,  bears,  foxes,  and  beavers  caught  in  the 
interior,  averages  4,000^^  per  annum. 

The  native  pop.  of  Laorador,  the  Esquimaux, 
are  of  small  stature,  and  in  their  language,  per- 
sons, and  manners,  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
Greenlanders.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  the 
flesh  of  seal,  rein-deer,  and  fish ;  and  their  dress 
is  entirely  of  skins.  Their  houses  in  winter  resem- 
ble caverns  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  consist  only  of 
one  apartment,  which,  though  not  very  large, 
g^erall^  contains  several  brothers,  or  other  rela^ 
tives,  with  their  wives  and  children.  In  summer, 
they  dwell  in  tents  of  a  circular  form,  constructed 
of  poles,  and  covered  with  skins  sewed  together, 
which  they  are  continually  moving  from  place 
to  place.  They  have  always  a  great  number 
of  dogs  about  their  camp ;  which,  TOsides  serving 
to  guard  the  habitation,  and  to  draw  the  sledg^ 
are  occasionally  used  as  food,  and  their  skins 
made  into  clothing.  The  European  residents  are 
English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants,  left  in  charge 
of  the  property  in  the  fishing-ro«ms,  and  who 
also  employ  themselves  in  catdiing  seals.  Their 
principal  settlements  are  at  Bradore  Bay,  I'Anse^ 
le-blanc,  and  Forteau  Bay,  the  last  being  by  far 
the  most  considerable.  The  Moravians  formed 
tiieir  first  settlement  in  1762.  Their  habits,  and 
quiet,  unobtmsive  life,  render  them  comparatively 
unknown.  They  trade  with  the  Esquimaux,  bar- 
tering coarse  cloths,  powder,  shot,  guns,  and  edge- 
tools  for  furs  and  oils.  Their  influence  is  alleged 
to  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  natives,  not 
only  in  changing  their  religious  belief,  but  in  im- 
proving both  their  moral  and  physical  condition. 
Murder,  and  acts  of  violence,  are  much  less  fre- 
quent than  formerly,  and  mutual  enmities  have 
been  removed.  Their  boats,  houses,  and  fishing 
implements  are  better  constructed,  and  many  of 
them  have  bc^n  to  exercise  foresight  and 
economy.  The  Moravian  settlements  are  at  Nain, 
Okkak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron,  all  on  the  £. 
coast. 

The  coast  of  Labrador  was  first  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1496 ;  but  it  was  not  visited 
till  1501,  when  Gorte  Real  called  it  Terra  La- 
brador (cultivable  land)»  to  distinguish  it  from 
Greenland,  Which  he  named  Terra  verde.  The 
name  is  now  applied  not  only  to  the  E.  coast  but 
to  the  whole  pieninsula,  induding  that  part  on 
Hudson's  Bay  called  the  £.  main. 

LABUAN,  a  small  island  off  the  NW.  coast  of 
Borneo,  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown,  about 
€  m.  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  main- 
land, and  80  m.  N.  from  the  city  of  Borneo  or 
BruDi ;  hit.  5^  12'  N.,  long.  115©  19'  86"  E.  It  is 
from  25  to  80  m.  in  circ.,  flat  and  covered  with 
wood.  Pop.  3,845  in  1863,  of  whom  only  40 
Europeans.  The  anchorage,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island,  is  protected  by  the  greater  and  three 
smaller  islands;  and  the  town  of  Yictoria  has 
been  founded  at  the  embouchure  of  a  rivulet  in  a 
small  bay,  at  the  head  of  the  anchorage.  Coal  of 
good  quality  is  found  on  the  island,  and  it  is  well 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  it  was  ceded  by  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  to  Great  Britain  in  1846 ;  and 
Sir  James  Brooke,  who  negotiated  its  cession,  was 
appointed  the  first  governor,  and  retained  his  post 
till  1848.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
l^ovemor  and  a  legislative  council,  consisting*  of 
the  governor  and  two  1  ustices  of  the  peace.  Justice 
is  administered  by  the  general  court  established  j 
by  a  local  ordhianoe,  which  oiHiaists  of  a  governor 
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as  president,  with  two  or  any  greater  even  number 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  Cases  of  treason  and 
miirder  are  tried  with  a  jury  of  seven  persons, 
and  a  verdict  may  be  returned  by  a  majority  of 
five.  The  expense  of  the  establishm^its  at  La- 
buan  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  defrayed  from 
imperial  funds.  The  amount  voted  by  parliament 
in  1860-1  for  Labuan  was  6,665i ;  1862-3, 4,374i.; 
1868-4,  5,250^:    Amount  voted,  1864-5,  4^2d3iL 

The  imports  of  Labuan  amounted  to  37,84211  in 
1860,  and  to  71,365/1  in  1863;  the  exports  to 
12,6032.  in  1860,  and  to  22,322f.  in  1863.  The 
products  at  present  are  small,  but  coal  of  good 
quality  abounds;  it  is  expected  that  its  supply 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  ships  trading  be- 
tween Singapore  and  China.  Labuan  has  a  fine 
?>rt ;  there  are  no  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
he  temperature  varies  little  during  the  year, 
ordinarily  the  thermometer  stands  at  75°  at  day- 
break, and  869  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the 
extreme  rangres  are  from  71°  to  90°.  The  average 
fall  of  rain  is  160  mches  for  the  year,  and  it 
generally  falls  at  night. 

The  governor  of  Labuan  is  aim  British  con- 
sul at  Borneo.  Borneo,  or  Bnmi,  on  the  adja- 
cent shore  of  the  mainland,  the  residence  of 
the  sultan  of  Borneo  Proper,  has  been  termed 
the  Venice  of  the  East.  It  contams  from  30,000 
to  40,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Malays,  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  floating  on  the  waves.  It  is  situated 
on  an  estuary,  and  though  buUt  with  little  regard 
to  regularity,  it  is  intersected  crosswise  by  two 
main  streets,  which  divide  it  into  four  portions, 
one  only  of  which  stands  on  dry  land.  The 
houses  in  the  other  three  parts  are  of  wood  built 
on  piles,  which  support  them  above  the  water, 
with  streets,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  to  admit 
the  passage  of  canoes.  The  steamer  which  con- 
veyed Sir  James  Brooke  to  Borneo,  when  Labuan 
was  ceded,  anchored  in  the  main  street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tovm. 

The  greatest  novelty  at  Bnmi  is  the  floating 
bazaar.  There  are  no  shops  in  the  city,  and  the 
market  is  held  every  day  in  canoes.  These  come 
in  at  sunrise  every  morning  from  every  part  of 
the  river,  laden  with  fresh  f^t,  tobacco,  pepper, 
and  every  other  article  which  is  produced  in  the 
vicinity;  a  few  European  productions,  such  as 
handkerchiefs,  check-cotton  prints,  Ac,  also  make 
their  appearance.  Congregated  in  the  main  streets, 
the  canoes  are  tacked  together,  forming  lanes 
through  which  the  purchasers  in  their  own  canoes 
paddle,  selecting  and  barg^iining  for  goods  with 
as  much  convenience  as  if  the  whole  were  trans- 
acted on  terra  firma.  The  gold  mines  of  Borneo 
are  amongst  the  richest  of  me  world.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  about  82,000 
Chinese  labourers  were  employed  in  these  mines 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
sa^  how  productive  they  might  become,  were' the 
miners  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  their  under- 
takings in  safety,  and  to  bring  the  reeouices  of 
science  and  of  capital  to  their  aid.  Antimony  is 
also  found  in  abundance  in  Borneo,  eapecially  in 
the  district  of  Sarawak;  and  the  diamonds  of 
Borneo  rival  those  of  India  and  Brazil.  The  sago 
palm  grows  in  great  perfection  in  many  parts  of 
the  island,  and  sago  is  largely  exported  in  a  rough 
state  to  Singapore.  The  areca  nut,  rattans,  gutta 
percha,  gum-benjamin,  camphor,  and  birds*  nests 
are  also  considerable  artides  of  export;  and 
sugar,  pepper,  and  nearly  all  the  products  of  tro- 
pical regions  are  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  island. 

LACCADR'E  ISLANDS  (LakMhor-Dtinpa,  *a 
lac  of  isles*),  a  group  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying 
chiefly  between  lat.  1(P  and  129  N.,  and  long.'  72° 
and  74°  E.,  about  75  m.  from  the  Malabar  coast 
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There  are  19  principal  islcs^rbut  the  largest  is  not 
more  than  6  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Most  of  them  are 
BoiTDUuded  by  rocks  and  coral  reefs:  the  water 
near  thera,  however,  is  deep,  and  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  several  wide  channels,  frequented  by 
diips  passing  from  India  to  Persia  and  Arabia. 
They  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Mohammedans 
called  Mopla3r8.  They  do  not  yield  grain,  but 
produce  an  infinite  quantity  of  cocoa-nats,  from 
the  husks  of  which  the  inhab.  form  coir  cables, 
which  are  more  elastic  and  durable  than  hemp,  as 
the  sea-water,  instead  of  rotting,  preserves  them. 
These  islands  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  ex- 
port the  small  shells  called  cowries,  which  pass  as 
coin  all  over  India.  Jagheiy,  a  little  betel-nut, 
plantains,  a  few  eggs  and  poultry,  and  coral  for 
conversion  into  Ume,  are  their  remaining  exports ; 
bat  they  are  of  little  importance,  and  the  mhab. 
are  wretchedly  poor.  Yasco  de  Gama  discovered 
these  islands  in  1499:  they  were  dependent  on 
Cananore  till  ceded  bj  Tippoo,  in  1792,  and  came 
into  British  possession  with  the  zest  of  that 
sovereign's  dcnninions. 

LADAKH,  an  independent  country  of  W. 
Thibet,  between  82°  and  86<>  N.  lat,  and  76°  and 
79°  £.  long. ;  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N£.  by  the 
Karakorum  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  the 
Chinese  provinces  of  Yarkund  and  Khoten,  E.  by 
Chanthan,  Rodokh,  and  Gardokh ;  S.  and  SE.  by 
the  Himalaya,  separating  it  from  Cashmere,  and 
the  teiritones  of  Bissahar,  Kulu,  and  Chambu; 
and  W.  by  Baltea,  or  Little  Thibet.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  rather  more  than  200  m. ;  average  breadth, 
150  m.  Area  estimated  at  about  80,000  sq.  m., 
with  a  pop.  of  irom  150,000  to  180,000,  chiefly  of 
the  Thibetan  nee.  The  country  is  divided  into 
4  diatdcts ;  Ladakh  Proper  in  the  centre,  Nobra 
to  the  N.,  Zanskar  SW.,  and  Piti  SE.  It  is 
an  inhospitable  land,  its  surface  being,  for  the 
moat  part,  a  sncoession  of  lateral  mountain  ranges 
belonging  to  the  Himalaya,  the  lowest  range 
rising  neaily  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  hi, 
the  cap.,  18  more  than  11,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  prov.  Nobra  are 
2,000  n.  hicrher.  The  passes  that  lead  into  La- 
dakh from  &e  S.  are  above  16,000  ft  Jbigh,  and 
many  summits  in  the  oentxal  part  of  the  country- 
are  nrach  more  lofty.  Narrow  and  deep  valleys, 
of  great  length,  watered  by  considerable  rivers, 
intervene  between  the  mountain  ranges,  and  com- 
prise nearly  all  the  cultivable  land  of  the  countiy. 
The  chief  of  these  valleys  is  that  of  the  Upper 
Indus  here  called  the  Singh-kha-bab.  This  ex- 
tends SE.  and  NW.  through  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country.  The  Indus,  while  within  Ladakh, 
receives  the  zanskar,  Zakat,  and  Dras  rivers ;  the 
Sfaaknt,  its  chief  affluent  N.  of  the  Himalaya, 
flows  prindpally  through  Xjidakh,  but  does  not 
join  the  mam  stream  till  it  has  passed  into  Little 
Thibet.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Ladakh  are  tri- 
botaiy  to  the  Indus;  in  the  S.,  however,  are  several 
which  Join  the  Sntl^ge,  of  which  the  Piti  is  the 
chief.  There  are  some  considerable  lakes.  The 
ooimtzy  is  subject  to  extremes  of  temperature. 
Frosty  snow,  and  sleet  commence  earl^  in  Sept., 
and  continue,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  De- 
ginniq^  of  Mav.  From  the  middle  of  Dec.  to  the 
beginning  of  l^eb.,  Moorcroft  found  the  thermo- 
meter out  of  doors  at  night  seldom  above  15^ 
Fahr.  But  dnring  the  summer  the  sun  has  great 
power;  and  at  L^  in  July,  the  thermometer  has 
been  found,  at  noon,  to  stand,  in  the  sun,  at  184^ 
Fahr.,  and  between  L^  and  Piti,  at  10<3  higher. 
The  atmosphere  is,  in  general,  dry  and  clear; 
what  little  rain  occurs  falls  chiefly  during  the 
aommer  months*  The  mountains  being  of  pri- 
mitive formation,  the  soil  consists  almost  entirely 
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of  disintegrated  rocks  washed  into  the  bottoms 
by  the  action  of  thaws  and  torrents.  The  de- 
composed granite  and  felspar  clothes  these  por- 
tions of  the  surface  with  a  coating  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  and  pebbles,  which  skill  and  industry  can 
only  render  productive.  Both  climate  and  soil 
being  thus  hostile  to  vegetable  life,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  countiy,  where  not  cultivated,  in  of 
extreme  sterility ;  a  few  willows  and  poplars  are 
the  onlv  timber  trees ;  and  the  chief  verdure  con- 
sists of  the  Tartaric  furze,  with  a  few  tufts  of 
wormwood,  hyssop,  dog-rose,  and  other  plants  of 
the  desert. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  circum- 
stances, the  harvests  of  Ladakh  are  by  no  means 
niggard;  and  year  after  year  equally  abundant 
crops  are  raised  from  the  same  land,  without  its 
ever  being  suffered  to  lie  fallow,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  an  alternation  of  produce.  The  moui>- 
tain  sides  are  formed  into  a  succesnon  of  terraces, 
supported  by  stone  breasts-works,  down  which 
stone  channels  conduct  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and  the  detritua  from  the  rock.  The  stone  dykes 
are  not  only  disposed  to  form  terraces  near  the 
towns  and  villages,  but  m  spots  remote  ftom 
human  habitations,  where  they  are  coustrueted 
by  the  peasantry,  and  suffered  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  many  years,  perhaps  for  some  genera- 
tions, till  a  quantity  of  earth  is  collected. 

The  field  thus  gained  from  the  mountain  has 
next  to  be  supplied  with  manure.  As  wood  is 
yery  scarce,  the  fieces  of  cattle  are  mostly  used 
as  fueL  The  floors  of  the  houses  are  strewed  with 
a  coating  of  gravel,  three  or  four  inches  thick, 
which  is  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  this, 
with  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  fuel,  forms  almost  the 
only  manure  that  sustains  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  soil.  Wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat 
are  the  chief  grains  cultivated.  The  wheat  is  of 
three,  the  barlev  of  two  varieties:  one  of  the 
latter,  the  sherokk,  or  naked  barley,  is  a  superior 
kind,  especially  for  malting,  but'  it  degenerates 
in  a  lower  level,  as  in  the  a^acent  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Wheat  and  barley  are  usually  sown  in 
May,  and  reaped  in  September,  the  great  heat  of 
the  sun  in  summer  fully  compensating  for  the 
shortness  of  that  season.  At  Pituk,  near  L^ 
more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  barley  is 
ready  for  the  sickle  in  two  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing.  The  plough  is  entirely  of  wood,  gene- 
rally wmow,  except  the  point,  which  is  formed 
of  a  small  piece  of  iron.  The  furrow  is  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  deep ;  but  the  earth  is 
well  broken,  and  the  seed  is  afterwards  carefully 
covered  over.  Ploughing  is  performed  by  a  pair 
of  zhos  (a  hybrid  male  between  the  yaik,  bos 
grunnieru^  and  common  cow),  or  zebus,  driven 
without  reins,  but,  with  the  utmost  precision,  by 
the  voice,  or  by  a  wand.  The  ground  is  ploughed 
twice ;  the  grain  is  sown  broad  cast  in  the 
furrow,  or  planted  by  the  dibble.  Com  is  fre- 
quentlv  reaped  while  green,  and  laid  on  the 
ffround  in  flat  bundles  to  ripen  more  completely. 
In  vexy  dry  soils  the  grain  is  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  the  straw  being  valuable  for  fodder ;  in  moist 
soils,  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  by  a  curved, 
short-bladed  sickle.  There  is  no  great  variety 
of  kitchen  vegetables ;  but  onions,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  cabbages  are  raised  in  some  places,  and 
carraway,  mustard,  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  a 
few  gardens.  Plenty  of  apricots  and  apples  are 
raised  everywhere,  but  few  other  kinds  of  fruits. 
Pears,  grapes,  and  melons  are  imported  from  the 
neighbourmg  countries.  Lucerne  grows  with 
great  luxuriance  in  some  parts,  and  a  species  ot 
saintfoin  is  met  with  in  the  mountains ;  but  the 


most  valuable  source  of  fodder  is,  perhaps,  the 
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pranffOB  (Prang,  patnlaria,  Lindley).  This  plant, 
which  is  a  perennial  delighting  in  a  poor  sterile 
soil,  but  growing  in  every  variety  of  site,  except 
actual  swamp,  is  common  in  the  W.  of  Ladakn, 
and  varies  in  size,  from  a  cluster  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  to  from  12  to  18  ft.  in  circ  In  August 
or  September,  the  plants  are  cut  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  ground,  on  which  they 
are  laid  in  bundles  to  dry,  and  afterwards  piJeid 
like  other  kinds  of  fodder,  on  the  house  tops.  The 
prangos  require  no  shelter.  In  the  winter,  about 
1  cwU  for  24  hours  is  considered  sufficient  for  20 
sheep,  or  30  lambs.  Healthy  sheep  fed  upon  it 
become  fat  in  20  days ;  it  is  also  excellent  food 
for  cattle  and  horses,  though  perhaps  less  so  than 
for  sheep.  Rhubarb  is  an  abundant  indigenous 
product. 

The  yaik-mule,  or  zho,  is  principally  used  for 
^he  transport  of  burdens;  horses  are  few  and 
small,  though  active  and  hardy.  The  native 
breeds  of  sheep,  though  mostly  larger  than  those 
of  Ihdia,  are  much  smaller  than  the  sheep  of 
Chan-than.  One  species,  the  Purik  sheep,  is  very 
diminutive ;  but  it  gives  ^  lambs  in  12  months, 
about  8  lbs.  of  wool  a  year,  at  two  shearings,  and 
its  mutton  is  excellent  Being  domesticated  like 
the  dog,  it  is  maintained  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  shawl-wool  goat  is  the  common  breed  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  countries;  the  fleece  is 
finer  in  Ladakh  than  elsewhere.  The  latter  is 
cut  once  a  year ;  the  wool  picked  out  is  sent  to 
Cashmere,  and  the  hair  made  into  ropes,  coarse 
sacking,  and  blankets,  for  home  consumption. 
The  wild  animals  are  not  numerous:  the  ibex, 
wild  sheep,  otn«  ammon,  and  a  kind  of  wild  horse, 
are  the  principal.  The  leopard,  jaguar,  ounce, 
bear,  and  lynx  are  rare.  Fish  are  very  plentiful, 
but  the  prevailing  religion  prevents  their  being 
used  as  food. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  some  places,  and  soda  in 
great  plenty  on  the  Indus,  and  in  the  N.,  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  are  said  to  exist,  and  gold  in  the 
sands  of  the  Shayuk;  but  the  government,  from 
politic  or  superstitious  motives,  has  prohibited 
the  search  for  this  metal. 

The  native  trade  of  Ladakh  is  of  no  great 
amount ;  but  its  transit  trade  is  important  from 
the  country  being  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Thibet,  Turkes- 
tan, China,  and  even  Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Cashmere,  the  Punjab,  and  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  other.  Ladakh  is  the  entrepdt  for 
the  goats^  wool,  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are 
made,  and  which  is  partly  supplied  from  this 
country,  but  chiefly  from  Rodokh  and  Chan-than. 
About  800  camel  loads  are  annually  exported  to 
Cashmere,  to  which  country,  by  ancient  custom 
and  engagements,  the  export  is  exclusively  con- 
fined, all  attempts  to  convey  it  elsewhere  being 
punished  by  confiscation.  In  like  manner  it  is 
considered  ille^  in  Rodokh  and  Chan-than  to 
allow  a  trade  m  shawl-wool  except  through  La- 
dakh ;  and,  in  the  latter,  impediments  are  opposed 
to  any  import  from  Yarkund,  though  the  wool  of 
that  province  be  of  superior  quality  and  cheaper. 
The  fleece  of  the  wild  goat  is  exported  in  smaller 
quantities  to  Cashmere,  and  wrought  into  shawls, 
soft  cloth,  and  linings  for  shawl-wool  stockings ; 
this  material  is  softer  and  warmer  than  the  or- 
dinarv  shawl  wool,  but  is  much  less  used  for 
shawls.  Sheeps'  wool  is  wrought  into  cloths  ex- 
ported to  Kotoch  and  Kulu;  and  many  Chan- 
than  sheep  are  exported  to  the  mountain-states, 
where  they  are  extensively  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  Cirrying  from  26  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  weight. 
Tea  comes  from  China  through  Lassa  and  Yarkund, 
and  is  exported  in   considerable   quantities   to 


Cashmere  and  the  Punjab :  infterior  kinds  of  the 
same  shrub  are  imported  firom  the  British  terri- 
tories of  Bissahar,  and  used  by  the  lower  dasaes 
in  Ladakh.  Borax  and  salt  from  Thibet ;  silks, 
silver  ingots,  and  various  manufactured  articles 
from  China;  felts,  camlets,  dried  sheep-skins, 
steel,  boots,  Russia  leather,  brocades,  velvets,  and 
broad  cloths,  horses,  and  drugs  from  Yarkund; 
cooking  vessels,  water-pots,  and  about  300  maunds 
of  dried  apricots,  yearly  from  Baltee;  shawls, 
chintzes,  copper-tinned  vessels,  and  other  domea- 
tic  utensils,  and  grain,  from  Cashmere  and  the 
Punjab;  ghee,  honey,  raisins,  and  grain,  from 
Hindostan ;  and  iron  and  hardware  manufactures, 
wooden  tea-cups  in  large  numbers,  from  Bissahar, 
are  the  remaining  principal  imports  into  Ladakh. 
The  imports  from  Yarkund,  of  Russian  goods,  are 
mostly  mt«nded  for  the  Punjab.  The  dned  fruits 
from  Baltee  are  exchanged  for  foreign  wool,  and 
the  goods  from  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab  are 
partly  re-exported  into  the  Thibet  provinces. 

The  government  is  despotic ;  but  the  rajah  has 
very  little  real  power,  being  controlled  by  the 
lanuuj  or  priesthood,  by  whom  he  is  occasionally 
deposed.  The  business  of  the  state  is  carried  on 
by  the  khalun,  or  prime  minister,  the  deputy 
khalun,  the  lom-pa,  or  chief  military  officer,  the 
treasurer,  who  is  a  lama,  and  the  master  of  the 
horse.  The  towns  and  d^tricts  are  ^vemed  by 
inferior  khaluns ;  and  the  magistracy  is  discharged 
by  officers  called  nar-pas,  and  by  the  head  men 
of  villages.  Most  of  these  are  paid  by  assign- 
ments of  land,  and  by  claims  on  the  people  fur 
contributions  or  articles  of  daily  use.  The  rajah, 
khalun,  and  lom-pa  divide  among  them  the  pro- 
duce of  the  imports  on  merchandise  in  transit, 
and  cany  on  a  trade  in  shawl  wool  and  tea,  from 
which  most  of  their  income  is  derived. 

In  spiritual  affairs  Ladakh  is  subordinate  to 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Budd- 
hists, the  grand  lama  of  Thibet,  who  appoints  the 
chief  lamas  of  this  coundy.  The  lamas  are  verf 
numerous,  every  family  m  which  there  is  more 
than  one  son  furnishing  one,  who  is  a  family 
priest,  attached  to  a  monastic  institution  or 
collie,  though  living  ordinarily  among  the 
people,  and  condqcting  the  rites  of  their  daily 
worship.  All  profess  poverty  and  celibacy,  though 
a  roan  who  has  been  mamed  is  admissible  into 
their  order.  The  lamas  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  strictly  religious  duties,  but  cultivate 
the  land,  rear  sheep  and  goats,  and  take  an  active 
share  in  the  fiscal  and  political  administration. 
There  are  many  conventual  establishments  for 
femalesi 

Mohammedanism  has  of  late  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  S.  and  W.,  but  the  mass  of  the  pop.  are 
still  Buddhists.  Their  religious  belief  and  practice 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  metaphysics,  mysticism, 
morality,  fortune-telUng,  juggling,  and  idolatiy. 
The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  is  curiously 
blended  with  tenets  and  precepts  very  similar  to 
those  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  worship  of 
grotesque  di\'inities.  The  lamas  recognise  a  sort 
of  trinity,  or  a  triad  consisting  of  a  paramount 
deity,  a  prophet,  and  a  book ;  and  the  people  are 
exhorted  to  truth,  chastity,  resignation,  mutual 
forbearance,  and  good-wilL  The  religious  service 
performed  daily  at  the  temples  attached  to  monas- 
teries consists  chiefly  of  prayers  and  chanting,  in 
which  the  mystic  sentence,  *  Oom  mane  paet  me 
oom^^  is  frequently  repeated,  and  the  whole  is  ac- 
companied with  the  music  of  wind  instruments^ 
chiefly  harmonising  with  tabrets  and  drums. 

The  military  force  consists  of  a  peasant  militia, 
very  ill  equipped  and  inefficient;  and  there  ia 
little  to  prevent  Ladakh  falling  permanently  imdev 


the  dominion  of  some  one  of  its  more  powerful 
ndffhbouzB. 

There  u  little  wealth  in  the  eoontrv,  bat  what 
exists  is  equally  diffosed,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  m  easy  circumstances.  They  pay 
no  money  taxes  to  the  state,  but  are  bound  to 
suit  and  sendee,  both  domestic  and  military,  and 
fiimish  contributions  in  kind  for  the  support  of 
the  lajah  and  the  governors  of  districts.  The 
people  are  in  seneral  mild  and  timid,  frank,  honest, 
and  mora],  when  not  corrupted  by  communication 
with  the  dissolute  Cashmerians;  but  th^  are  in- 
dolent, exceedin|^ly  dirty,  and  addicted  to  in- 
toxication. Their  food  is  nourishing,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  rice,  meal  porridge,  bread,  vegetables, 
tea,  wheaten  cakes,  and  once  a  day  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  goats,  or  yaiks.  The  wealthy  drink  grape 
jnioe  and  water  or  sherbet,  the  poorer  classes  a 
kind  of  beer,  called  chang,  made  of  /eimented 
haiky.  All  orders  and  both  sexes  dress  chiefly 
in  wodlens;  to  which  the  men  add  mantles  of 
flowered  chmtz,  and  brocade  or  velvet  cape,  and 
the  women  cloaks  of  cotton,  China  satin,  or  Be- 
nares brocade  lined  with  sheep  skin,  the  wool 
inwardB,  and  numerous  ornaments.  Both  sexes 
wear  leather  boots,  in  which  they  take  great 
pride.  Some  curious  domestic  customs  prevail: 
among  others,  polyandry  is  common,  the  younger 
SODS  of  a  fiunily  being  subordinate  husbands  to 
the  wife  of  the  elder  brother ;  and  when  the  latter 
dies,  his  property,  authority,  and  widow,  devolve 
upon  the  next  brother. 

i^iftoiv.— Ladakh  originally  formed  one  of  the 
nova,  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet ;  but  when  the 
Chinese  conquered  that  country,  they  did  not 
extend  their  sway  to  Ijidakh,  which  seems  to 
have  retained  its  own  princes.  About  200  years 
ago,  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  invaded  Ladakh,  and 
the  rajah  fled  to  the  governor  of  Cashmere,  who, 
with  the  permission  of  Aurungzebe,  recon(}uered 
the  country  for  the  rajah.  From  that  time  a 
small  annual  present  was  made  to  the  emperor  of 
Delhi  through  the  governor  of  Cashmere.  Run- 
jeet  Smg^  took  possession  of  Ladakh,  and  exacted 
a  tribute;  but,  after  his  death,  the  country  re- 
covered its  former  independence.  A  small  annual 
tribute  or  present  is,  however,  sent  to  the  author- 
ities of  Gardokh,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
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Ladakh,  or  L^  the  cap.  of  the  above  coimtry. 
SeeLi 

LADOGA  (LAKE),  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
sonnmnded  bv  the  governments  of  Petersburg, 
Olonetz,  and  Wvborg  in  Finland,  and  extending 
from  lat.  690  68^to  61<^  46',  and  from  long.  29°  60' 
to  320  55'  £.  The  Ladoga  is  the  largest  col- 
lection of  fresh  water  in  Europe.  Its  length,  NW. 
to  SE.,  is  about  125  m. ;  greatest  breadth  about 
70  m.  Area  estimated  at  from  6,200  to  6,300 
tq.  m.  Its  depth  is  very  unequal.  It  receives 
about  60  riveiB,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Vuox, 
coonectmg  it  with  the  Saima  Lake  in  Finland; 
the  Svir,  by  which  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Lake 
Onega  are  poured  into  it ;  the  Volkhov,  by  which 
it  oommumcates  with  Lake  Ilmen ;  and  the  Siass, 
Hke  the  latter,  from  the  S.  It  discharges  its 
surplus  waters  by  the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. Its  shores  are  generally  low ;  on  its  NW. 
and  S.  banks  are  situated  Serdobal,  Kronsborv, 
Kekshohn,  Schlusselburg.  and  New  Ladoga.  It 
has  several  islands,  chiefly  towards  its  N.  extre- 
mity; and  is  so  full  of  rocks  and  quicksands, 
and  subject  to  storms,  that,  to  avoid  i^  Peter  the 
Great  bi^an,  in  1718,  the  Ladoga  Canal,  from 
Kew  Ladoga,  on  the  Volkhov,  to  Schlusselburg, 
on  the  Neva,  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  a 
^tistance  of  about  70  m.    This  woric  was  finished 


under  the  Empress  Anne,  in  1782 :  it  is  74  ft. 
broad,  and,  according  to  the  season,  from  4  to  8 
or  9  ft.  deep,  and  has  20  large,  besides  many 
smaller,  sluices.  It  is  annually  navigated  by  an 
immense  number  of  boats,  chiefly  with  merchan- 
dise for  Petersburg.  The  canals  of  Siass  and  Svir 
form,  with  that  of  Ladoga,  a  continuous  chain  of 
communication  round  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of 
the  lake ;  and  the  canal  of  Tikhvine  ^ovgorod) 
places  it  in  direct  connection  with  the  Wolga. 

LADRONES,  or  MARIANNE  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  between  the  ISth  and  21st  deg.  of 
N.  lat.,  and  the  144th  and  146th  of  K  long. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  them ;  but  five  only 
are  inhabited,  and  these  lie  near  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  cluster.  They  are  so  close  together,  and 
are  also  so  broken,  as  weU  as  ineguhir  in  their 
form  and  position,  as  to  appear  like  fragments, 
disjointed  from  each  otiier,  at  remote  periods,  by 
some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature.  Those  frag- 
ments have  a  very  barren  and  unpromising  aspect. 
In  particular  spots  there  are  scattered  patches  of 
verdure ;  but,  m  general,  little  better  than  naked 
rocks  appear,  and  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  is 
visible  amone  them.  The  coast  of  the  islands 
consists  mostly  of  black  or  dark  brown  rocks, 
honeycombed  m  many  parts  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Tbeir  geological  constitution  is  almost 
wholly  volcanic,  and  some  volcanoes  have  been 
in  action  in  modem  times.  The  climate  is  gene- 
rally serene  and  temperate,  the  tropical  heats 
being  much  diminished  by  the  regular  searbreezes. 
During  the  months  of  «fuly  and  Aug.,  however,  . 
the  weather  is  intolerably  hot ;  and  at  the  season 
of  the  W,  monsoons,  between  June  and  Oct,  the 
most  tremendous  hurricanes  are  experienced  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon.  The  surface  of  the 
interior  is  much  broken,  and  rises  into  high  hills 
and  even  mountains;  but  the  soil  in  the  vaUeys 
is  of  great  fertility,  and,  if  properly  cultivated, 
would  produce  abundantly  most  of  the  inter- 
tropical plants.  Anson  visited  the  Ladrones  in 
1742,  and  describes  Tinian  as  abounding  with 
every  thing  necessary  to  human  subsistence  and 
comfort,  and  being  withal  of  a  most  pleasant  and 
delightful  appearance,  diversified  by  a  happy  in- 
termixture 01  vallevs  and  gently  rising  hills,  the 
woods  consisting  of  tall  and  well  spread  trees, 
with  fine  lawns  interspersed.  The  same  island 
bein^,  however,  visited  by  subsequent  navigators, 
was  found  to  have  become  an  uninhabitable  wil- 
derness, overgrown  with  impenetrable  thickets. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was,  that  the  Spaniards, 
by  whom  these  islands  had  been  conquered,  had, 
for  what  reason  it  seems  difiicult  to  conjecture, 
removed  the  inhab.  from  Tinian  to  another  island, 
and  after  their  departure  it  soon  degenerated  into 
a  state  of  nature,  and,  when  last  visited,  was 
nothing  better  than  a  wild  and  savage  wilderness. 
This  statement,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
whole  group ;  for  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  Indian  com, 
sugar,  and  the  plantain  thrive  in  other  islands, 
and  produce  abundant  supplies  for  the  pop. 
Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  numerous,  and 
the  ll^a  has  been  introduced  with  success  from 
Pera.  Wild  hogs  also  are  found  in  ^reat  num- 
bers, many  of  them  of  a  large  uze,  weighing200 
lbs.,  particularly  on  the  island  of  Saypan.  They 
are  very  fierce,  and  when  hunted  by  dogs  make  a 
formidable  resistance.  The  fish  that  are  found  on 
the  coast  are  said  to  be  very  unwholesome.  Tlie 
tripang,  or  holothuria,  is  caught  by  the  natives, 
and  sold  to  the  Chinese.  The  country  is  infested 
with  mus(^uitoes,  and  with  endless  varieties  of 
loathsome  insects.  The  natives  are  tall,  robust, 
and  active ;  the  men  wear  scarcely  any  covering. 
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and  the  women  only  a  petticoat  of  mat.  Both 
66X68  stain  their  teeth  bhick,  and  many  tattoo 
their  bodies.  Their  huts  are  formed  of  wood  from 
the  palm  tree,  and  divided  by  mats  into  several 
apartments  devoted  to  distinct  uses.  They  are 
good  swimmers,  and  extremely  clever  in  managing 
their  canoes,  in  which,  with  a  good  wind,  the^ 
will  sail  at  the  rate  of  20  m.  an  hour.  Their 
number,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  is 
supposed  to  have  amounted  to  150,000,  though 
this  is  probably  far  beyond  the  mark ;  but  the 
race  has  been  so  moeh  thinned  by  the  cruelties 
practised  on  them  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  pre- 
sent Indian  pop.  seaiscely  iexceeds  4,000.  Gu^an, 
the  largest  island,  contained  in  1856  only  one 
Indian  family,  its  inhab.  consisting  of  settlers  from 
Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  cap.  is 
San  Ygnacia  de  Agana^  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
governor.  The  number  of  Spaniards  is  very  small. 
The  Ladrone  Islands  were  originally  discovered 
by  Magellan,  who  called  them  Las  Ida*  de  las 
Ladtrmetf  or  The  Idands  of  Thieves,  because  the 
Indians  stole  every  thing  made  of  iron  within  their 
reach.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  they 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Mariana,  or  Marianne 
Islands,  from  the  queen  of  Spain,  Mary  Ann  of 
Austria,  mother  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  expense 
missionaries  w«re  aent  thither  to  propagate  the 
Christian  faith. 

LAGO-NEGRO,  or  LAGONERO,  a  town  of 
^oath  Italy,  prov.  Potenza,  on  the  high  road  from 
Naples  to  Calabria,  12  m.  N£.  Policastro.  Pop. 
r>,718  in  1862.  The  town— situated  near  the  lake 
of  the  same  name— is  well  built,  and  has  an  old 
castle,  a  hospital,  and  several  other  charitable 
institutions,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  «loUi 
and  caps,  and  a  large  weekly  market. 

LAGOS,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Portugal, 
prov.  Algar^'e,  cap.  of  a  comarca  of  its  own  name, 
18  m.  E.  by  N.  Cape  SL  Vincent,  and  114  m.  S. 
hy  E.  Lisbon.  Popu  7,100  in  1858.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  shore  of  a  large  bay  sheltered  N.  and 
W.  by  hills  covered  with  vines  and  fruit  trees. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally 
small;  but  there  are  several  handsome  and  regu- 
larly-built public  edifices,  among  which  are  2 
parish  chuxches,  a  military  asylum,  town  hospital, 
and  8  convents,  two  of  which  are  in  the  suburbs. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  wine,  figs,  and 
other  fruiU,  with  pulse  of  different  kinds;  but,  as 
in  the  rest  of  Algarve,  there  is  a  gnat  scarcity  of 
com,  which  is  imported  from  Alemtqjo  and  the 
porta  of  Spain,  liie  fishery  of  tunnies  and  an- 
chovies is  very  considerable,  and  the  produce, 
after  being  salted,  is  sent  by  sea  to  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 
LAGUNA.  See  Tekeriffe. 
LAHORE,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hindos- 
tan.    See  Punjab. 

Lahore,  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  Hindostan,  and, 
in  Ruujeet  Singh's  time,  the  cap.  of  his  dominions, 
on  the  Ravee  {Hydraotes),  280  m.  NE.  Delhi 
Pop.  estimated  at  120,000.  Lahore  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall  about  80  ft.  h^h,  which  extends 
for  about  7  m.,  and  is  continuous  with  tlie  fort. 
The  latter,  in  which  the  rajah  resides,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  no  great  strength,  with 
loop-holes  for  musketry ;  a  branch  of  the  Ravee 
washes  the  foot  of  its  N.  face,  but  it  has  no  moat 
on  either  of  tiie  remaining  sides.  The  palace 
withm  this  enclosure  is  of  many  stories,  and  en- 
tirely faced  with  a  kind  of  porcelain  enamel,  on 
which  processions  and  combats  of  men  and  animals 
are  depicted.  Several  of  the  old  buildmgs  are  in 
ruins ;  others  are  entire,  and  throw  into  shade  the 
meaner  structures  of  more  recent  date.  Lahore 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  12  coss  (about  19  dl)  | 
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in  die.  The  ancient  cap.  extended  £.  to  W.  for 
5  m.,  and  had  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.,  as  may 
be  learned  by  the  ruins.  The  modem  city  occu- 
pies the  W.  angle  of  the  ancient  cap.  The  houses 
are  in  general  of  brick,  and  5  stories  high,  but 
many  in  a  very  crazy  condition.  The  chief 
bazaar  follows  the  direction  of  the  city  wall,  and 
is  not  far  distant  from  iL  The  street  is  narrow, 
and  this  inconvenience  is  ag^vated  by  platforms 
in  front  of  the  shops,  on  which  the  goods  are  dis- 
played under  projecting  pent^houses  of  straw  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain.  Through 
the  oentane  of  the  remaining  contracted  space  mns 
a  deep  and  dirty  drain,  the  smell  from  which  is 
very  offensive.  The  pop.  consists  of  Mohamme- 
dans, Hindoos,  and  Sikhs,  the  former  in  the  great- 
est number.  Across  the  Ravee,  about  2  m.  N. 
Lahore,  is  the*  Shah  Dura,'  or  mausoleum  of  the 
emperor  Jehangire,  a  monument  of  great  beauty. 
*  It  is  a  quadranp^ular  building,  with  a  minaret  at 
each  comer  nsmg  to  the  h^ght  of  70  fL  It  is 
built  chiefly  of  marble  and  red  stone,  which  are 
alteraatelv  interlaid  in  all  parts  of  the  building. 
The  sepulchre  is  of  most  chaste  workmanship, 
with  its  inscriptions  and  ornaments  axzanged  in 
beautiful  mosaic ;  the  shading  of  some  roses  and 
other  flowers  is  even  preserved  bv  the  different 
colours  of  the  stone.  Two  lines  of  black  letters, 
on  a  ^und  of  white  marble,  announce  the  name 
and  title  of  the  *  Conqueror  of  the  World,'  Jehan- 
gire ;  and  about  a  hundred  different  words  in 
Arabic  and  Persian,  with  the  signal  signification 
of  God,  are  distributed  on  diffemnt  parts  of  the 
sepulchre.  The  floor  of  the  building  is  also  mo- 
saic. It  is  probable  that  this  beautiful  monument 
will  soon  be  washed  into  the  Ravee,  which  is  cajxi- 
dous  in  its  course  near  Lahore,  and  has  lately 
overwhelmed  a  portion  of  the  garden  wall  that  en- 
virons the  tomh.'  (Bumes*  ^khara,  i.  137.)  The 
Shalimar,  or  garden  of  Shah  Jehan,  is  another 
magnificent  remnant  of  Mogul  grandeur.  It  is 
about  ^  m.  in  length,  and  has  3  tenaces,  each 
rising  above  the  other.  A  canal,  brought  from  a 
great  distance,  intersects  il^  and  throws  up  nume- 
rous fountains  to  cool  the  atmosphere.  Hunjeet 
Singh  removed  some  of  its  marble  houses,  and 
replaced  them  by  others  of  stone.  The  bazaars  of 
Lahore  do  not  exhibit  much  apjpearance  of  wealth ; 
the  commerce  of  the  Punjab  is  centred  at  Unuitzir. 
Lahore  was  captured  by  Sultan  Baber  in  1520, 
and  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  Moeul  go- 
vernment in  India.  It  was  for  a  while  in  the  pos- 
session of  tlie  Affghans,  and  was  repeatedly 
saclced  by  Shah  Zemaun,  ex-kii%  of  CaubuL 

LALAND  or  LAALAND,  an  island  of  the 
Danish  archipelago,  in  the  Baltic,  between  lat. 
540  »8'  and  64°  68'  N.,  and  long.  11®  63'  E.; 
forming,  with  Falster,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  narrow  but  now  navigable  channel  ofGuId- 
boTg,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom.  Length,  £.  to  W., 
35  m. ;  average  breadth  about  13  m.  Area,  460 
sq.  m.  Pop.  60,971  in  186a  The  island  is  low, 
and  is  in  parts  liable  to  inundations ;  its  shores 
are  much  indented  by  the  sea,  and  it  has  some 
considerable  bays.  In  its  centre  is  the  lake  of 
Marieboe,  5  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy;  but  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
productive  of  the  Danish  islands.  l*rincipal  crops, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  and  hops 
are  also  produced,  and  great  quantities  or  apples. 
Oak  and  other  kinds  of  timber  abound.  Mmcral 
products  and  manufactures  few  and  insignificant. 
Laland  has  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce, the  chief  seat  of  which  is  Na^how,  the  cap., 
a  town  of  2,200  inhab.,  on  the  W.  coast. 
LALITA-PATAN,  a  considerable  town  of  Ne- 
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paol,  N.  Hindostan,  about  1^  m.  S.  Catmandoo, 
with  an  estimated  pop.  of  24,000.  It  is  8aid  to  be 
a  handsomer  town  than  Catmandoo,  and  to  possess 
some  fine  public  edifices, 

LAMBALLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Cdtes- 
du-Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  be- 
neath which  runs  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brest, 
12  m.  ESE.,  St.  Brieuc.  Pop.  4,256  in  1861.  The 
town  is  well  built,  has  an  iiidustiious  and  thriving 
pop.,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  two  sub- 
urbs, a  communal  college,  public  library,  with 
manufactures  of  woollens,  linens,  parchment,  and 
leather;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
prodnse. 

LAM  EGO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  and 
cap.  of  a  comarca  of  its  own  name,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Douro,  44  m.  E.  Oporto,  and  192  m. 
NNE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  10,170  in  1858.  The  town 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Penide  (an  off- 
set of  the  Sierra  Estrella),  on  the  little  river  Bal- 
samone,  just  before  its  junction  with  the  Douro, 
and  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  two  of  which 
are  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace, 
while  the  third  comprises  the  square,  and  a  long 
street  crossed  by  others  of  smaller  size.  A  cathe- 
dral of  Gothic  architecture,  built  by  order  of  Don 
Henrique,  the  father  of  the  first  kiuf  of  Portugal, 
4  convents,  and  a  hospital,  are  the  chief  public  es- 
tablishments. The  marshy  lands,  near  the  town, 
are  very  rich,  producing  an  abundance  of  fine 
wines  and  delicious  fruits ;  but  these  advantages 
«re  more  than  countervailed  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  makes  communication  with 
Oporto  and  other  places  all  but  impossible. 

LAMPEDUSA,  LAMPION,  and  LINOSA; 
three  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  collectively 
called  the  Pelagian  Isles,  belonging  to  Italy,  b^ 
tween  lat.  35°  '60'  and  Se©  N.,  and  long.  12^  and 
13P  IL,  about  midway  between  Malta  and  the 
shore  of  Tunis.  Lampedusa,  the  an.  Loj^tua^ 
by  far  the  largest,  is  about  13A  m.  in  circmt.  Its 
shores  are  precipitous,  but  it  has  a  tolerable  har- 
bour on  its  S.  side.  Its  surface  is  level ;  the  £. 
extremity  has  been  cultivated  by  an  English  spe- 
culator ;  the  W.  end  of  the  isL  is  covered  with 
dwarf  olive  trees  and  other  wood,  much  of  which 
is  cut  for  fuel,  and  sent  to  Malta  and  Tripoli 
Both  Lampion  and  Linosa  are  uninhabited,  except 
by  rabbits  and  goats;  the  former  island  has,  how- 
ever, some  interesting  traces  of  ancient  buildings; 
the   latter  presents  distinct  marks   of  volcanic 
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JIARKSHIRE,  or  CLYDESDALE,  an  m- 
land  CO.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Dum- 
barton and  Stirling ;  £.  West  Lothian,  Mid  Lo- 
thian, and  Peebles ;  S.  Dumfries;  and  W.Ayr  and 
Renfrew.  It  extends  from  Queensberry  Hill,  on 
the  borders  of  Dumfries-shire,  to  near  Renfrew,  a 
distance  of  55  m.,  comprising  nearly  the  whole 
coantry  drained  by  the  Clyde  (which  see)  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Douglas,  Avon,  N.  and  S.  Calder. 
Area,  987  sq.  m.,  or  631,719  acres,  of  which  from 
a  third  to  a  half  are  supposed  to  be  arable.  It  is 
divided  into  three  wards,  each  of  which  is  charac- 
terised by  peculiarities  of  surface,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate. Tne  i^pper  ward,  of  which  Lanark  is  the 
principal  town,  includes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
CO.,  comprising  the  district  bounded  by  Peebles 
ofn  the  £.,  Dumfries  on  the  S.,  and  Ayr  on  the  W. 
This  district  consists  for  the  most  part  of  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  wide  dreary  moors ;  the  only  cul- 
tivi^le  land  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  Douglas. '  Some  of  the  mountains  in  this 
ward  have  an  elevation  of  above  2,300  ft.  The 
middJe  wcard,  having  Hamilton  in  its  centre,  has  a 
comparatively  level  surfiuce,  the  low  grounds  along 
the  Clyde  extending  to  a  much  greater  distance, 


and  the  hills  by  which  they  are  bounded  on  either 
side  being  of  very  inferior  altitude.  The  louier 
xvardj  though  of  small  dimensions  as  compared 
with  either  of  the  others,  is  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated ;  and,  having  the  city  of  Glasgow 
within  its  limits,  it  is  by  far  the  most  populous, 
important,  and  wealthy  of  the  three.  The  climate 
in  the  upper  ward  is  often  very  severe ;  in  the 
middle  and  lower  ward  it  is  comparatively  mild 
and  humid,  especially  in  the  latter.  The  soil  of 
the  middle  and  lower  wards  is  principally  a  reten- 
tive day,  but  in  parts  it  is  loamy,  sandy,  and  grar- 
velly.  Agriculture,  though  formerly  backward, 
has  of  late  been  greatly  improved:  drainage, 
which  is  here  quite  essential,  is  now  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  bone  dust  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  raising  of  turnips.  The 
draught  horses  of  this  co.  have  long  enjo3'ed  the 
highest  reputation  of  any  in  Scotland.  Ayrshire 
cows  are  generalljr  introduced,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cheese  is  made  in  imitation  of  Dunlop.  There  are 
several  valuable  orchards  in  what  is  called  the 
trouah  of  the  Clyde,  between  the  mouth  of  the  S. 
Calder  and  the  lowest  waterfall.  Farm  houses 
and  offices  rank  with  those  in  the  best  improved 
districts.  Property  mostly  in  very  large  estates ; 
farms  of  all  sizes,  and  let  generally  on  leases  for 
19  years.  The  minerals  of  this  co.,  particularly 
its  iron  and  coal,  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  command  of  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of 
the  latter  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary progress  made  by  Glasgow  in  manu- 
facturing mdustry;  and,  more  recently,  the  com- 
mand of  coal,  added  to  the  discovery  of  the  pecu- 
liarly valuable  carboniferous  iron-stone  (provin- 
cially  black-band),  have  made  Lanarkshire  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  British  iron  trade.  The 
principal  iron  works  are  those  of  Gartsherrie, 
Dund^an,  Monkland,  Summerlee,  and  Calder. 
Lead  is  also  rather  extensively  produced  at  Lead- 
hills  in  this  CO.  The  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  principally 
concentrated  at  Glasgow.  Each  of  the  tbree  wards 
into  which  this  co.  is  divided  has  a  sheriff  substi- 
tute to  superintend  its  judicial  affairs.  The  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal  is  partly,  and  the  Monkland 
canal  wholly,  in  the  co.,  and  it  has  also  numerous 
lines  of  railways.  It  is  divided  into  47  pars.,  and 
sends  3  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  1  being  for  the 
00.  and  2  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  j  the  bors.  of 
Lanark,  Airdrie,  and  Hamilton  umte  with  Lin- 
lithgow and  Falkirk  in  returning  a  mem.  Regis- 
ter^ electors  for  the  co.  5,184  in  1865.  At  the 
census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  46,675  inhab.  houses 
and  631,566  inhabitants,  whUe  in  1841  Lanark- 
shire had  81,458  inhab.  houses;  and  426,972  in- 
hab. The  old  valued  rent  was  13,51  U,  while  the 
new  valuation  for  1863-64  was  1,153,3382.,  inclu- 
sive of  railways  and  canaK 

Lanark,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  1^  m.  irom  the 
Clyde,  30  m..  SW.  Edinburgh,  and  23  m.  SE.  by  E. 
of  Glasgow,  on  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
5,384  in  1861,  agamst  4,467  in  1841.  Ihe  town 
consists  of  one  leading  street  in  the  direction  of 
E.  and  W.,  wiUi  several  subsidiary  streets  and 
lanes.  The  streets  are  well-paved,  but  many  of 
the  bouses  are  mean,  bein^  thatched  with  broom, 
heath,  or  straw,  and  exhibiting  strong  marks  of 
poverty  or  decay;  but  the  older  buildings  are 
gradually  being  superseded  by  new  and  better 
edifices.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  county 
hall,  including  a  gaol,  the*  par.  church,  a  free 
church,  two  ch&pels  belonging  to  the  Relief,  and 
one  to  the  Associate  S3'n<^  Various  sums  have 
been  bequeathed,  at  different  times,  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  education.  Twenty-d^ht  boys  are  sup- 
ported at  the  grammar-school ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  school  fees  being  paid,  each  gets  an  annual 
sum,  var^'ing  from  2f.  to  9L  There  is,  besides,  a 
charity  school  for  50  children.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  weaving  and  kee  embroidery.  Wm. 
Lithgow,  the  traveller,  and  Gavin  Hamilton,  the 
historical  painter,  were  natives  of  the  bor. ;  and 
(General  Roy,  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  author 
of  *The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in 
Britain,'  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school. 
Corp.  rev.  1,084^.  in  186^-4. 

Lanark  and  its  vicinity  have  many  remuns  of 
antiquities.  The  Castle  Hill,  on  the  S.  of  the 
town,  was  once  the  site  of  a  royal  residence;  but 
every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared.  The  old  church, 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  and  St«  Nicholas's 
chapel,  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruins.  There 
are,  in  die  neighbourhood,  distinct  vestiges  of  two 
Roman  camps,  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Agricola :  one  of  them  measures  600  yds.  in  length, 
and  420  in  breadth.  The  bor.  seems  to  have  been 
more  important  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times. 
In  978  Kenneth  II.  held  in  it  an  assembly  of  the 
states  of  the  realm.  It  was  a  royal  bor.  as  early 
as  the  12th  century.  Lanark  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  military  exploit  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
During  his  residence  here,  after  his  marria^  with 
the  co-heiress  of  Leamington,  he  killed,  in  1298, 
Hazelrigg,  the  English  sheriff,  and  expelled  his 
soldiers  from  the  town.  This  bor.  formerly  had 
the  custody  of  the  standard  weights  of  Scotland: 
they  are  still  preserved ;  but  the  act  of  1826,  in- 
troducing the  imperial  standard,  has  superseded 
their  use. 

Lanark  unites  with  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  Air- 
drie,  and  Hamilton  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  Registered  voters  282  in  1865.  The  Falls 
of  Clyde  are  in  the  near  vidnitv  of  the  town; 
Bonnington  Linn,  30  ft. ;  Coira  Lmn,  120  ft. ;  and 
Stonebyres,  84  ft. :  the  two  former  axe  to  the  £. ; 
the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Another  re- 
markable object  is  the  Cartland  Crags,  a  deep 
chasm  formed  by  the  Mouse,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Clyde,  over  which  a  bridge  of  three  arches  was 
thrown  in  1825. 

Lanark  (New),  a  manufacturing  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  the  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
close  to  the  river,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  steep 
and  beautifully  wooded  hills,  1  m.  S.  of  the  bor. 
of  Lanark.  Fop.  1,896  in  1861.  The  village 
consists  of  a  series  of  cotton  mills  and  of  two 
streets,  in  which  the  work-people  live;  and  so 
little  space  intervenes  between  the  river  and  the 
hilU,  that  there  is  room  for  only  two  lines  of 
edifices.  The  mUls  were  founded,  in  1784,  by  Mr. 
David  Dale;  and  Arkwright,  the  father  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  was  for  a  while  a  partner  in 
them.  (Baines*  Hist,  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture, 
w  193.)  Mr.  Dale  was  afterwards  succeeded  by 
lis  son-in-law,  Robert  Owen,  whose  attempts 
(first  made  at  New  Lanark)  to  reduce  to  practice 
his  projects  for  the  renovation  of  society,  are  well 
known.  Owen  ceased,  in  1827,  to  have  any  interest 
in  the  business.  The  mills  give  employment  to 
above  1,000  individuals,  of  whom  nearly  4O0  are 
under  18  years  of  age.  The  hours  of  labour  are 
limited  to  10^  a  day  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
people  are  pecuUarly  respectable.  A  school  is 
established  in  the  works,  for  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  lb  attended  by  about  500  pupils.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  teaching  by  objects,  and 
what  is  called  the  intelleetual  system  of  education, 
was  originally  pnuftised  at  the  mills  of  New 
Lanark,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

LANCASHIRE,  or  LANCASTER,  a  marit.  co. 
of  England,  on  its  W.  coast,  having  N.  Cumber- 
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land  and  Westmoreland,  E.  Yorkshire,  S.  Deiby- 
shire  and  Cheshire,  and  W.  the  Irish  Sea,  by  which 
it  is  in  various  parts  deeply  indented.  Its  most 
northerly  portion,  consisting  of  the  hundred  of 
Fumess,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  (he 
CO.  by  the  intervention  of  Morecambe  Bay  and  a 
small  portion  of  Westmoreland.  Area,  1,905  sq.  m., 
or  1,219,221  acres,  of  which  about  850,000  are 
supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The 
hundred  of  Fumess  is  generally  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous ;  and  the  £.  parts  of  the  county  along  the 
Yorkshire  border  are  occupied  by  portions  of,  or 
offsets  from,  the  great  central  or  mner  ran^  of 
English  mountains ;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  country  is  generally  flat;  and  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  CO.  an  extensive  plain  stretches  firom  Formby 
Point  and  Liverpool  on  the  W.,  to  Oldham  on  the 
E.  Sandy  loam  and  sand  are  the  prevailing  soils 
in  the  lower  districts,  in  which,  however,  there  are 
several  extensive  mosses:  peat  soil  prevails  in  the 
mooxB.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  but 
more  humid  than  any  other  in  England.  The  oo. 
is  wholly  indebted  to  manufactures  and  commerce 
for  its  vast  population,  wealth,  and  importance ; 
for,  as  respects  agriculture,  it  is,  though  consider- 
ably improved,  one  of  the  most  backward  in  the 
empire.  There  is  a  great  want  of  drainage. 
Potatoes  are  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
than  in  any  other  English  co. ;  and  this  is  one 
cause  why  few  turnips  are  raised.  Grazing  is 
more  attended  to  than  tillage  husbandry ;  large 
quantities  of  hay  are  produced,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  dairying.  Lancashire  is  believed  to  be  the 
original  seat  of  the  long-homed  breed  of  cattle; 
but  they  are  now  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with 
others,  as  to  be  seldom  found  pure.  There  are 
some  lai^e  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  deal  subdivided.  Tillage  farms  for 
the  most  part  rather  small,  and  usually  held  on 
seven  years'  leases,  a  tenure  too  short  to  admit  of 
the  occupiers  undertaking  any  very  expensive 
improvements.  Farm  buildings  generally  good. 
Exclusive  of  other  minerals,  this  co.  has  vast 
beds  of  coal,  and  to  that,  more  perhaps  than  any 
thing  else,  its  extraordinaiy  progress  in  manufac- 
tures is  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  the  grand  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  has  grown  up  with  a 
rapidity  wholly  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
industry.  Manchester,  Preston,  Bolton,  Oldham, 
Blackburn,  Ashton,  Bury,  Choriey,  Wi^an,  and 
other  towns,  where  the  manufacture  is  prmdpally 
carried  on,  and  Liverpool,  the  pand  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  the  county,  have  mcreased  with  equal 
rapidity.  Manchester  is  now  the  first  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  world ;  and  the  trade  and  na- 
vigation of  Liverpool  are  inferior  only  to  those  of 
London.  Besides  that  of  cotton  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Roch- 
dale and  other  places  in  this  co.,  as  is  that  of  silk, 
flax,  paper,  hats,  and  many  other  branches  of 
industzy.  The  extension  of  manufactures  and 
trade  has  been  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  the  facilities  for  conveyance, 
by  means  of  canals,  railways,  and  ordinary 'roads, 
which  traverse  this  co.  in  every  direction,  and 
bring  it,  as  it  were,  into  immediate  communication 
with  almost  every  other  part  of  the  anpire.  Lan- 
cashire was  the  first  co.  to  construct  a  navigable 
canal  (the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's) ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  with 
locomotive  engines,  in  1830,  formed  a  new  and 
most  important  sera  in  the  history  of  internal 
communication.  Lancashire  is  a  co.  palatine,  apd 
contains  7  hundreds,  4  boroughs,  and  70  parishes, 
many  of  which  are  verv  extensive.  It  sends  26 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  being  4  for  the  co.,  2  each 
for  the  bors.  of  Manchester,  Livexpool,  Oldham, 
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Bolton,  Preston,  Lancaster,  Wi^,  and  Black- 
burn, and  1  each  for  Rochdale,  Bury,  Clitheroe, 
Ashton,  Salford,  and  Warrington.  Registered 
electors  for  go.  34^61  in  1865,  being  13,006  for 
North  Lancashire,  and  21,555  for  South  Lanca- 
shire. At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  438,503 
inhab.  houses,  'with  2,465,366  inhabitants,  wtiile 
in  1841  Lancashire  had  289,184  inhab.  houses,  and 
1,667,054  inhab.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real 
property  assMsed  to  income-tax  under  schedule 
(A.)  amounted,  in  1862,  to  1,836,639^  in  the 
northern  division,  and  to  2,967,159/.  in  the  south- 
ern division. 

Lakcasteb,  a  mun.  and  parL  bor.  and  sea-port 
town  and  par.  of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
locally  situated  in  hunds.  Amoundemess  and  Lons- 
dale, but  with  separate  jurisdiction,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Lone,  46  m.  N.  by  £.  Liverpool,  and  232 
m.  NW.  London  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  municipah  bor.  14,487,  and  of 
parL  bor.  16,005  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a 
gentle  slope  facing  the  Lune,  which  is  crossed  here 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches ;  and  the 
summit  of  the  hill  is  crovmed  by  the  bastions  of 
its  fine  old  castle,  and  the  lofty  tower  of  the  par. 
church.  Nearly  the  whole  town  is  built  of  free- 
stone, from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood:  the 
houses  are  generally  well  constructed,  and  many 
an  huge  and  handsome.  The  streets  however, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  inconveniently 
narrow,  and  badly  paved.  Lancaster  is  lighted 
with  ^9Af  under  an  act  passed  in  1824,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water  firom  springs  and  wells.  The 
pimcipal  public  building  is  the  castle,  once  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  origuially  built  in  the  eleventh 
century,  but  renovat^  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  repaired  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  much  enlaiged  in  1788,  when  it  was  converted, 
at  an  expense  of  140,0002.,  into  assize  and  county 
courts,  g^l,  and  female  penitentiary.  The  walls 
enclose  an  area  of  10,525  sq.  yards.  The  prison 
is  conducted  on  the  system  of  classification  and 
silent  labour:  above  160  debtors  and  200  criminals 
have  been  confined  in  it  at  an  average  of  the  last 
few  years.  Among  the  other  pubhc  buildings, 
exclusive  of  the  churches,  are  the  town-hall,  erected 
in  1781,  the  custom-house,  on  St.  Geoige's  Quay, 
having  a  portico  and  pediment  supported  by  four 
Ionic  columns,  theassize  house,  the  assembly-room, 
the  theatre,  the  public  baths,  and  the  market- 
houses.  The  county  lunatic  asylum,  on  Lancaster 
Moor,  is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  a  handsome 
Doric  front,  occupying,  with  its  grounds,  about 
5  acres :  it  accommodates  550  patients,  and  jb  said 
to  be  humancdy  and  judiciously  conducted.  The 
par.  church,  which  stands  on  the  green  and  shapely 
knoll  of  Castle  hill,  is  of  the  same  date  as  the 
ca^e,  and  consists  of  a  central  and  two  side  aisles 
of  equal  length,  terminated  by  a  well-proportioned 
and  lofty  tower  at  its  W.  end :  it  was  all  but  re- 
built in  1759.  Its  richly-carved  stalls,  and  other 
curious  carvings  in  the  chancel,  and  its  fine  monu- 
ments, are  universally  admired.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  1,700Z. ;  and 
the  incumbent  nominates  the  ministers  of  St. 
John's  and  St.  Ann's,  the  two  district  churches,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  chapelries  within  the  par. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  R.  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Wes- 
leyan  and  Association  Methodists,  to  each  of  which, 
as  well  as  to  the  churches,  Sunday  schools  are  at- 
^^faed,  furnishing  religious  instruction  to  about 
2,000  children.  The  school  charities  comprise  an 
acdent  grammar  school,  under  two  masters,  greatly 
modified  in  1824,  and  now  furnishing  a  good  clas- 
sical and  general  education  to  about  60  boys ;  a 


boys'  national  school,  united  with  an  old  Bloecoat 
charity,  attended  by  360  boys  (80  of  whom  are 
clothed);  a  girls'  national  school,  established  in 
1820,  and  attended  by  130  girls ;  a  charity  school, 
for  clothing  and  instructing  60  girls ;  a  Catholic 
charity  school,  attended  by  90  children  of  both 
sexes ;  and  a  Lancastrian  school,  with  200  children. 
Among  the  other  public  charities  are  Mrs.  Ripley's 
hospital  for  300  children,  founded  in  1853,  with  a 
building  in  the  Gothic  style;  Penny's  hospital, 
endowed  with  land  worth  340(.  a  year,  and  afford- 
ing a  residence,  clothing,  and  small  stipend  to 
twelve  poor  men ;  Gillison's  hospital,  for  the  re- 
ception of  eight  unmarried  women,  each  of  whom 
has  a  stipend  of  4^  a  year;  Gardyner's  alms- 
houses, for  four  old  men,  a  dispensary,  and  house  of 
recovery;  a  lying-in  charit^,  and  a  benevolent 
society.  Bible,  church  missionary,  and  tract  so- 
cieties are  also  well  supported. 

Lancaster  had  formerly  a  considerable  share  in 
the  trade  with  the  W.  Indies ;  for  it  appears  that, 
in  1799,  there  came  57  vessels,  of  the  burden  of 
12,820  tons,  from  the  W.  Indies  only.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed 
by  Liverpool,  this  branch  of  commerce  is  now  all 
but  extinct  The  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  port  consists  of  coasters.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1864,  there  were  registered  35  sail- 
ing vessels  under  50,  and  113  above  50,  tons ;  be- 
sides 4  steamers  under,  and  6  steamers  above,  50 
tons.  The  navigation  of  the  Lune  being  obstructed 
by  shallows,  vessels  of  above  200  tons  load  and 
unload  in  Glasson  dock,  constructed  in  1787,  about 
5  m.  below  the  town,  to  and  from  which  their 
cargoes  are  conveyed  by  means  of  lighters.  Gross 
customs'  revenue,  17,019t  in  the  year  1863.  The 
manufactures  of  Irfmcaster  comprise  cotton  fabrics, 
silk  thread,  hnen  thread,  and  sail-cloth.  The 
cotton  trade,  introduced  in  1806,  is  in  a  thriving 
condition ;  but  the  sail-cloth  business  has  declined. 
Cabinet-work  and  upholstery  are  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  exportation,  and  there  are 
candle  and  soap  establishments  and  two  extensive 
ship-yards.  The  Lancaster  canal  skirts  the  town, 
and  about  ^  m.  to  the  N£.  it  crosses  the  Lune  by 
a  noble  aqueduct  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected  by 
Kennie  at  a  cost  of  48,0007.  The  Lancaster  and 
Preston  junction-railway,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
Great  North  Western  line,  intersects  the  town. 

Lancaster  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
English  bors.,  its  first  charter  having  been  granted 
by  King  John,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  mon- 
archs.  The  present  mun.  bor.  is  divided  into  three 
wards,  and  governed  by  six  aldermen  (one  of 
whom  is  mayor)  and  eighteen  counciilors:  it  has 
a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Cor- 
poration revenue,  2,027  In  1863.  Assizes  are  held 
m  Lent  and  summer,  and  the  quarter  sessions  on 
Jan.  4,  April  5,  June  28,  and  Oct.  19.  A  bor. 
court  sits  every  fourth  Thursday  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  to  any  txmount  incurred  within  the  bor. ; 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  county  court;  The  right  to 
send  representatives  to  parliament  was  first  exer- 
cised m  1293  (23  Edward  I.),  but  it  ceased  m  1359, 
and  was  not  resumed  till  1547,  since  which  Lan- 
caster has  regularly  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election 
was  vested  in  the  fireemen  and  inha&  The  limits 
of  the  old  pari.  bor.  were  extended  by  the  Boun- 
dary Act,  so  as  to  include  parts  of  the  townships 
of  Skerton  and  Bulk.  Kegistered  electors,  1,394 
in  1865.  Lancaster  has  two  weekly  markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter; 
and  fairs  are  held  1st  May,  5th  July,  and  10th 
October,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

Lancaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
stetion.    Urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities  have 
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been  discovered,  and  tlie  affix  caetter^vea  by  the 
SaxoDs,  serves  to  confirm  the  fact.  The  Normans 
found  the  town  in  a  state  of  decay;  the  ancient 
city  reduced  to  a  village,  and  the  Roman  caatrum 
little  better  than  a  roin.  It  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Koger  de  Poictou,  who  built  a 
castle  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  castrum :  a  flou> 
rishing  town  soon  gathered  round ;  the  burgesses 
of  Lancaster  acquired  extensive  privileges  from 
their  lords,  and  it  continued  to  mcrease  in  im- 
portance. Kinff  John  conferred  *  the  honour  of 
Lancaster  *  onhis  favourite  Gilbert  Fitz-Kein- 
frede,  and  gave  it  a  charter.  The  first  earl  of 
Lancaster  was  created  in  1266;  and,  in  1351, 
Henry  earl  of  Derby  was  advanced,  by  special 
charter,  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, with  power  to  have  a  chancery  in  the 
county,  and  '  to  enjoy  all  other  liberties  and  re- 
galities belonging  to  a  count  palatine.*  John  of 
Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  married  Blanche, 
the  duke's  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
alliance,  succeeded  to  the  title.  His  son,  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  first  earl  of  Derby,  and  after- 
wards duke  of  Hereford,  became  duke  of  Lan- 
caster on  his  father's  death  in  1398,  and  finally 
king  of  England  in  1399,  from  which  time  to  the 
present  this  duchy  has  been  associated  with  the 
regal  dignity.  Lancaster  espoused  the  royalist 
cause  during  the  parliamentary  war,  and  was 
visited  by  the  Jacobite  troops  in  the  rebellions  of 
1716  and  1745. 

Lakcabtbk,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  N 
America,  Pennsylvania,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name, 
near  Conesto^  Creek,  a  tnbutary  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, 56  m.  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Pop.  17,623 
in  'i860,  against  8,417  in  1840.  The  town  is 
pleasant,  healthy,  and  flourishing,  in  a  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  vicinity.  Its  streets  are  regular; 
the  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
many  are  spacious  and  elegant.  There  are  nu- 
merous places  of  public  worship,  8  of  which  for 
Germans;  a  courthouse,  gaol,  8  banks,  several 
charitable  and  religious  societies,  an  academy  for 
the  classics  and  ^glish  literature;  a  school  of 
mutual  instruction,  and  several  other  schools. 
The  pop.  is  mostly  of  German  descent;  and  some 
of  the  newspapen  are  in  the  German  language. 
Lancaster  has  heen  long  famous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  rifle  muskets,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
stage  coaches  built  in  it.  Latterly  several  large 
cotton  factories  have  been  erected.  Exclusive  of 
cotton  it  has  also  manufactures  of  saddlei^,  hats, 
nails,  hand-screws,  and  other  tools ;  and  many 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  potteries.  Its 
general  trade  is  extensive:  it  is  connected  with 
Philadelphia  and  fiarrisburg  by  railroads,  and 
with  the  Susquehanna  below  Colombia  by  a 
canal.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  district  judicial  court 
for  the  S.  division  of  the  county. 

LANCIANO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Ghieti,  cap.  dist  and  cant,  or  circondariOf  6  m. 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  18  m.  S.  Pescara.  Pop. 
16,620  in  1862.  The  town  is  built  on  the  summit 
of  three  hills,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation; 
and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churehes  and  con- 
vents, an  archbishop's  palace,  a  diocesan  semi- 
nary, and  other  schools,  and  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction.  This  is  a  very  ancient  citv ;  and,  in 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  distmguished  by  its  pro- 
ficiency in  manufactures,  and  by  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  at  its  fairs;  but  these 
have  both  greatly  declined. 

LANDAFF,  or  LLANDAFF  (Lkm-Tdf, 
church  of  the  TaO»  *  ^^^^  ^^^  P*'*  of  S.  Wales, 
CO.  Glamorgan,  hund.  Kibber,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  TtU  2  m.  NW.  CardiflF,  and  27  m.  W.  Bristol, 
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on  the  TaffVale  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  6,585  in 
1861 ;  area  of  par.,  2,386  acres.  Landaff  is  at 
present  little  more  than  an  inconsiderable  village, 
with  about  a  dozen  respectable  residences  and 
several  cottages;  nor  would  it  be  worth  notice, 
except  from  its  being  a  bishop's  see,  and  contain- 
ing a  handsome  cathedral.  This  sacred  edifice 
was  built  early  in  the  12th  centurv  on  the  site  of 
one  still  more  ancient;  but  its  W.  end,  with  its 
fine  front,  and  rich  Norman  doorways,  and  elegant 
pinnacled  towers,  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay.  The  cathedral  now  comprises  a  choir, 
short  nave  and  transepts :  its  total  length,  from 
£.  to  W.,  including  the  Ladye-chapel  behind  the 
altar,  is  263  ft,  breadth  of  the  body  65  ft,  and 
height,  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
119  ft  Very  extensive  repairs,  but  in  very  bad 
taste,  were  effected  in  1751,  at  an  expense  of 
7,000^  The  new  front,  built  about  80  ft  within 
the  original  Norman  W.  end,  has  a  Venetian  win- 
dow, Ionic  pilasters,  and  flower-pot  jars  on  the 
parapet;  and  till  lately  the  fine  Gothic  altar  was 
enclosed  within  a  Grecian  portico.  The  chapter- 
house, S.  of  the  church,  is  m  the  decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  with  a  central  pillar;  but  it  is  fast 
falling  into  the  same  ruinous  condition  as  the 
monuments  and  the  episcopal  palace,  which  were 
defaced  and  all  but  destroyed  by  Owen  Glendwr. 
The  choral  services  have  been  disused  for  some 
years,  and  the  building  is  now  employed  aa  a 
parish  church,  the  service  being  occasionally  in 
the  Welsh  language.  The  see  of  Llandaff  (created 
in  the  6th  century)  comprises  all  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  Monmouthshire,  except  7 
pars.  It  was  formerly  the  poorest  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish bishoprics,  the  annual  income,  mcluding  pre- 
ferments, at  an  average  of  the  3  years  ending  with 
1831,  being  only  924/.;  and  it  was  held  for  some 
time  in  commendam  with  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's, 
London,  and  the  rectory  of  Bedwas.  Since  the 
last  voidance  of  the  see,  however,  the  sum  of 
3150Z.  has  been  paid  out  of  the  episcopal  augmen- 
tation fund,  to  raise  the  income  to  4,2002.,  and  a 
further  allowance  of  dOOL  is  to  be  made  till  the 
residence  be  restored.  The  patronage  of  the  see 
comprises  the  cathedral  appointments  with  8 
livings,  and  the  chapter  comprises  11  dignitaries, 
besides  the  bishop:  there  are  also  2  vicars-choral. 
Llandaff  has  no  market,  and  is  wholly  dependent 
for  its  supplies  on  Cardiff,  except  for  vegetables, 
which  it  sends  in  considerable  quantities  to  that 
market    Cattle  fairs,  Feb.  9  and  Whit-Monday. 

LANDAU,  a  strongly  fortified  town  belonging 
to  the  German  confederation,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
on  the  Queich,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  54  m.  S. 
by  W.  Mayence,  and  46  m.  NNE.  Strasbuig. 
Pop.,  according  to  Beighaus,  6,100,  exclusive  of 
the  Bavarian  garrison  of  6,000  men.  This  fortress 
is  considered  a  ckef-tTcBuvre  of  Vauban,  who  com- 
menced the  construction  of  its  works  in  1680.  It 
is  an  octagon,  with  seven  bastions,  as  many  demi- 
lunettes,  and  several  other  outworks :  its  ditches 
are  filled  from  the  Queich.  The  barracks  and 
ma^asine  are  bomb-proo£  The  town  was  almost 
enturely  consumed  by  fire  in  1686,  since  which  it 
has  been  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  some  good 
public  edifices,  including  the  prindpal  church 
with  a  loily  tower,  two  convents,  the  town-hall, 
court  of  justice,  and  a  civil  and  military  hospitaL 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  parade 
ground.  Some  extensive  vinegar  factories  have 
been  established  here  within  the  last  few  years» 
The  gates  are  closed  at  an  early  hour,  after  which, 
neither  ingress  nor  egress  is  permitted. 

The  history  of  Landau  is  httle  else  than  that  of 
a  succession  of  sieges,  blockades,  captures,  and 
other  militaiy  events     It  was  founded  by  the 
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Emperor  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  made  a  free 
town  of  the  empire  in  the  14th  centaxr.  During 
the  30  yeaiB'  war  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken by  the  Swedes,  Imperialists,  French,  &c^ 
and  in  the  18th  century  it  was  many  times  taken 
or  besieged  bjy  the  French  and  Germans.  It  was 
f^enenily  held  by  the  French  from  the  peace  of 
Kimegaen,  in  1680  to  1815,  when  it  was  restored 
to  Germany  by  the  second  treaty  of  Paris. 

LANDERIJEAU,  a  town  and  river-port  of 
Fnnce,  d^  Finistb«,  on  the  Elom,  12  m.  ENE. 
Brest,  on  the  railway  from  Brest  to  St,  Brienx. 
Pop.  6,969  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill-built,  and 
badly  payed;  but  its  quays  are  good,  and  its  port 
admits  vessels  of  from  800  to  400  tons.  It  has  a 
large  and  fine  marine  hospital,  formerly  an  Ursn- 
line  convent,  and  considerable  manufactures  of 
linen  doth  and  leather. 

LANDES,  a  d^  of  France,  and  one  of  the  lar- 
gest, though  the  poorest,  in  the  kingdom,  reg. 
SW.,  chiefly  between  lat  48°  80'  and  44°  80'  K, 
and  long.  (P  T  and  1®  82'  W.,  having  N.  Gironde, 
£.  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Gers,  S.  Basses  Pyren^, 
and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Length  and  greatest 
breadth  about  70  m.  each.  Area,  982^1 31  hectares; 
pop.  300,889  in  1861.  The  ddp.  denves  its  name 
nom  an  extensive  tract  of  heath,  marsh,  and 
other  waste  land,  with  a  loose  sandy  soil,  about 
300  ft.  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  termed  the 
'  Landes,'  which  occupies  781,142  hect.,  or  nearly 
4^ths  of  its  total  surface,  besides  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  adjacent  d^p.  of  the  Gironde. 
This  eztenaiye  and  almost  desert  plain  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dead  flat,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
pasture  or  cultivated  land,  clumps  of  pmes,  scat- 
tered habitations  of  a  miserable  kind,  and  a  few 
wretched  hamlets;  and  bounded  towards  the  sea 
by  a  chain  of  dunet  or  sandy  dowds,  inside  which 
is  a  succession  of  lagoons  fre(](uently  communica- 
ting with  each  other,  and  occasionally  with  the  sea 
bv  openings  between  the  cfvnet.  The  cbmes  extend 
along  the  ^ore  nearly  from  the  mouth  of^  the  Gi- 
ronde to  the  Pyrenees,  forming  a  chain  from 
140  to  150  m.  m  length,  by  about  5  m.  in  width 
and  from  100  to  160  ft  m  'height.  They  consist 
of  loose  shifting  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 
They  are  continually  changing  in  form  and  posi- 
tion, according  to  tiie  prevalent  winds;  but  have 
a  general  tendency  to  move  easterly,  in  which  di- 
rection they  are  uid  to  advance  about  25  yards  a 
year ;  and  m  process  of  time  they  would  infallibly 
overspread  the  whole  country,  unless  arrested 
and  fixed  by  planting  them  with  pines  or  other 
trees,  as  is  done  inHolland.  Occasionally  im- 
mense masses  of  sand  have  shifted  their  position 
through  the  agency  of  tempests,  as  in  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts.  The  church  and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  village  of  Mimizan  was  over- 
whelmed by  an  inundation  of  this  sort.  The  in- 
crease of  the  cbau9  having  prevented  the  egress 
into  the  sea  of  many  smim  rivulets,  the  lagoons 
have  been  formed,  the  laigest  of  which  is  7  m.  in 
length  and  about  as  many  in  width.  These  also 
CQDtiuue  to  extend,  since  the  shifting  sands  have 
been  gradually  shallowing  the  channels  by  which 
they  commumcate  with  the  sea.  The  surfhce  of 
the '  I^ndes  *  is  usually  parched  and  arid,  except 
for  about  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  rains 
fbmi  extensiye  pools  in  its  depressed  portions, 
vaiying  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  These  are 
often  covoed  with  sand  carried  over  them  by  the 
wind,  when  they  are  called  bhuses,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  strangers.  To  avoid  such 
dangers,*  and  to  travel  more  speedily  through  the 
loose  soU,  the  inhab.  use  long  staffs  having  notches 
for  the  feet  1, 2,  or  8  ft  above  their  lower  extre- 
mity; 80  that  a  person  of  ordinary  stature,  when 
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in  walking  order,  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  giant  8  ft  high.  The  inhab.  are  yeiy  expert 
at  the  use  of  these  singular  helps  to  locomotion. 
The  Adour,  and  its  tributary  the  Midouze;  bound 
the  *  Landes '  to  the  SE.,  and  form  the  N.  Umit  of 
the  fertile  portion  of  this  ddp.  The  soil  is  there 
light  but  productive.  Maize,  millet  wheat  U^ 
saffion,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown :  in  the  arrond. 
St  Sever,  about  250,000  kil<^.  of  linseed-oil  are 
produced  annually,  and  about  820,000  hectoL  of 
wine,  certain  kinds  of  which,  termed  the  vins  de 
sables,  rival  some  of  the  growths  of  the  Gironde. 
The  culture  of  the  mulbmy  is  on  the  increase. 

Agriculture  in  the  Landes  was  in  an  exceed- 
ingly backward  state  till  the  year  1857,  when,  on 
the  initiatiye  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the 
French  legislative  assembly  vot^  considerable 
sums  for  the  drainage  and  general  improvement 
of  the  soiL  Since  then,  immense  districts,  which 
formerly  were  not  only  entirely  unproductive,  but 
frequently  engendered  disease,  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  work  still  continues,  to 
the  same  good  effect.  Goats,  hogs,  and  poultry 
are  frequently  kept  by  the  peasantry,  and  bees  are 
numerous.  The  pine  forests  furnish  abundance  of 
deals,  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin ;  and  coal,  iron  ore,  and 
potters'  clay  are  met  with.  Manufactures  unim- 
portant; some  smelting  furnaces  and  foiges,  em- 
ploying about  500  hands,  and  some  tanneries,  oil- 
mills,  and  glass  and  earthenware  factories,  com- 
prise almost  all  the  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  trade  of  the  d^p.  is  chiefly  in  cattle,  wines, 
timber,  and  agricultural  produce.  Landes  is  di- 
^Hded  into  3  arronds.,  and  sends  8  mems.  to  the 
cham.  of  dep.  Chief  towns,  Mont-de-Marsan,  the 
cap.,  St  Sever,  and  Dax. 

LANDSBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Bran- 
denburg, gov.  Frankfort  c«P'  circ»»  on  the  Warta, 
a  tributary  of  the  Netz,  here  crossed  by  an  excel- 
lent bridge,  88  m.  NE.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Kttnigsb^^g.  Pop. 
76,131  in  1861.  Landsberg  is  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Tovm,  and  has  several  suburbs.  It 
is  walled,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the 
prov.  It  has  several  churches,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, the  inmates  of  which  are  made  to  support 
themselves  by  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths, 
a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  high  schooL 
It  is  a  principal  mart  for  com  and  wool/fie  greater 
part  of  the  produce  of  Pomerania.  the  Neumark, 
and  W.  Prussia  being  brought  thither  for  export 
by  the  Oder.  The  town  has  also  brisk  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  goods,  leather  and  paper,  and 
numerous  breweries  and  distilleries.  Landsberg 
is  the  seat  of  a  circle  assembly,  a  circle  and  town 
tribdnal  of  the  first  class,  boards  of  taxation,  forest 
economy,  and  agriculture,  and  the  superintendency 
of  the  drainage  of  the  vale  of  the  Warta.  The 
town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
Swedes  and  tne  Imperialists  in  the  80  years'  war. 

LANDSOKONA,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  prov.  Malnus,  on  a  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  Sound,  16  m.  NE.  Copenhagen. 
Pop.  6,276  in  1861.  The  town  has  strong  waSs,  a 
citadel,  and  other  works ;  is  well  laid  out  and  bas 
a  safe  and  well  sheltered  hart)our,  with  20  ft  water. 

LAND*S  END,  a  headland  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  CO.  Cornwall,  celebrated  as  being  the  most 
westerly  land  in  England ;  lat  50^  4'  ?'  N.,long. 
60  41'  31"  W.  It  is  formed  of  eranite  cliflBi,  which 
rise  about  60  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
assume,  in  some  places,  the  appearance  d*  shafts, 
and  are  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  the 
chiseL  About  1  m.  W.  fh>m  the  Land's  End  are 
the  rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  the  largest  of 
which  is  a  light-house,  with  a  fixed  light  having 
the  lantern  elevated  88  ft  above  high  water  mark. 
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LANDSHUT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  ciic  Lower 
Bavaria,  on  the  Tsar,  38  m.  N£.  Mttnich,  on  the 
railway  from  Milnich  to  Batbhon.  Pop.  12,184 
in  1861.  Landahut  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a 
new  town,  has  a  suburb  on  an  island  in  the  Isar, 
with  which  it  is  united  by  two  bridf|[es,  and  is 
partly  suirounded  b^  old  walls  and  ditches.  It 
consists  of  two  principal  and  many  smaller  streets ; 
the  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  mostly  envi- 
roned by  gardens.  The  town  has  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance,  from  the  antioue  architecture 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  number  or  its  towers  and 
spires,  that  of  St.  Martin's* church  being  one  of 
the  loftiest  in  Germany.  It  has  an  old  castle, 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  13th 
century;  a  Cistercian  abbey,  in  which  they  were 
buried*;  a  royal  palace,  an  old  town-hall,  a  hos- 
pital for  decayed  citizens,  2  other  hospitals,  3  con- 
vents, a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  chirurgical  and  ec- 
clesiastical seminaries,  and  various  other  schools. 
In  1800,  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  removed 
thither;  but  in  1826  it  was  transfened  to  MUnich. 
Landshut  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
stockings,  tobacco,  paper,  and  cards,  with  nume- 
rous distilleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
com,  cattle,  and  wool. 

LANE-END.    See  Potterhes. 

LAN6ELAND,  an  island  of  the  Danish  archi- 
pelago, in  the  Baltic,  between  Laland  and  Funen, 
extending  from  lat  54P  43'  to  559  20'  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  1(P  40'  and  11°  £.  Length  NNE.  to 
SSW.  82  m. ;  average  breadth  2^  m.  Area,  80 
sq.  m.  Pop.  17,105  in  1860.  Ita  shores  are  gene- 
rallv  uniform,  except  on  the  W.,  where  they  are 
bioKen  by  numerous  inlets.  Its  surface  is  more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  but  it 
is  generally  quite  flat.  Climate  healthy.  Chief 
products,  com,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  flax.  A  good 
many  cattle  are  reared,  and  the  fisheries  are  pro- 
ducdve.  Rudkidbing,  on  the  W.  coast,  with  1,680 
inhab.,  is  the  chief  town,  and  centre  of  the  trade, 
which  is  tolerably  active. 

LAN6ENSALZA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  gov.  Er- 
furt, cap.  drc  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Salza,  19^ 
m.  NW.  Erfurt.  Pop.  8,672  in  1861.  The  town 
is  well  built,  walled,  and  further  defended  by  a 
castle ;  and  has  4  churches,  4  hospitals,  a  lazaretto, 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  high  school,  a  public  library, 
and  a  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  district  council, 
a  board  of  taxation,  judicial  courts  for  the  town 
and  circle,  and  the  lliuringian  Agronomical  So- 
ciety. It  has  manufactures  of  various  descriptions 
of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  a  saltpetre 
factory,  with  dyeing  houses,  breweries,  diataUcries, 
and  paper  mills. 

LANGHOLM,  a  bor.  «f  barony  and  mariEet- 
town  of  Scotland,  «o.  Dumfries,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
wooded  vaUey  on  the  Esk.  and  on  the  railway- 
between  Edinburgh  and  Carlisle,  21^  m.  N.  by  W. 
the  latter,  and  69  m.  S.  by  E.  the  former.  Pop. 
2,990  in  1861.  The  town  is  intersected  by  the 
Esk,  New  Langholm  (founded  in  1778)  being  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river.  The  latter  is  regularly 
built,  of  a  triangular  form.  The  old  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street  on  the  line  of  the  road.  In  it 
are  the  town-hall  and  gaol,  ornamented  with  a 
spire,  and  the  par.  church.  Tbere  are,  also,  chapels 
belonging^respectively  to  the  Associate  Synod  and 
KelieL  The  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  bor.  is  maintained  by  a  fine  bridge. 
There  are  sundry  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which 
two  are  endowed ;  average  attendance,  about  one- 
tenth  pop.  There  are  two  subscription  libraries, 
to  one  of  which  the  late  Thomas  Telford,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  a  native  of  the  district,  bequeathed 
l.OOOiL  William  Julius  Mickle,  the  translator  of 
the  '  Lusiad,'  was  a  native  of  the  bor. ;  and  Sir  John 
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and  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  were  bom  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Langholm-  was  created  a  buxgh  of  barony  in 
1610.  Gilnockie  Tower,  the  residence  of  *  Johnie 
Armstrong,'  the  famous  border  freebooter  in  the 
time  of  James  v.,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  has 
long  been  in  rains.  Langholm  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bnccleugh,  is  also  in  the  neighbourhood. 

LANGRES  (an.  Andematumtm  and  CivUas 
Linganum)^  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Haute-Marac, 
cap.  of  arrond.,  18  m.  SSE.  Chaumont,  and  39  m. 
NNE.  Dijon,  on  the  railway  ^from  Paris  to  Mul- 
house.  Pop.  7,940  in  1861.'  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  well 
built,  its  streets  being  regular,  wide,  and  dean. 
The  principal  public  edifice  of  Langres,  its  ancient 
cathedral,  has  a  choir,  the  peristyle  of  which,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  Roman  temple :  the  edifice  itself,  though 
of  uncertain  date,  is  very  ancient,  excepting  the 
grand  entrance,  constracted  in  the  18th  centory. 
The  bishopric  of  Langres  was  founded  as  early  as 
the  8rd  century.  Langres  has  a  handsome  town- 
hall,  a  theatre,  a  public  libraiy  with  3,000  vols^  a 
school  of  drawing,  several  hospitals,  and  a  fine 
public  promenade.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  cut- 
ierv,  which  is  its  chief  branch  of  industry*. 

The  Langonea  are  noticed  by  Ciesar  as  beinff  at- 
tached to  the  Romans  (De  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  L 
§  26,  40) ;  they  afterwards  became /ouferali,  or  al- 
lies of  the  Romans ;  and  their  city  is  characterised 
by  Frontinns  as  opulentisiima,  '(Lib.  iv.  cap.  3.) 
Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  of  which  it  has 
still  to  boast,  are  several  triumphal  arches ;  one  of 
which,  now  included  in  the  town-walls,  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  two  Gordians, 
circa  cemho  240,  has  a  frieze  on  its  entablature,  in* 
dicating  a  high  state  of  the  arts.  It  suffered  nu- 
merous disasters  in  the  dark  ages,  being  taken  ami 
burnt  by  Attila,  and  again  destroyed  by  the 
Yandals,  in  407.  Louia  VII.  annexed  it  to  the 
French  crown.  Diderot  was  a  native  of  Langres, 
where  he  was  bom,  in  1712. 

LANGUEDOC,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France, 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distribated 
among  the  ddps.  of  Ardtehe,  Aude,  Gaid,  Haute 
Garonne,  H^rault,  Haute-Loire,  Loz^and  Tam. 

LANNION,  a  town  and  river  port  of  France, 
d<$p.  Cotes-du-Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Guer,  85 
m.  WNW.  St.  Brieua  Pop.  6,698  in  1861.  Its 
port  on  the  river  is  bordered  by  a  spadoas  quay, 
but  within  the  last  40  yean  vesaeb  of  260  tons 
have  been  unable  to  come  op  to  the  latter.  It  has 
a  church  erected  in  the  12th  century,  two  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  and  a  communal  college.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  and  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  prodace. 

LANZEROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which 

LAODICEA  AD  LTCUM,  an  ancient  city  of 
Phry^^  in  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  interesting  as  bong 
the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive  Christian 
churches,  on  the  Lyons,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander, 
120  m.  ESE.  Smyrna,  lat  37^  66'  N.,  long.  29o 
16'  N.  The  site  of  this  town,  once  ranking  as  the 
second  in  Phrygia,  is  marked  only  by  the  deserted 
ruins  of  public  buildinp;  and  hence  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  squalid 
Turks,  has  received  the  name  of  Aki-hitaar,  *old 
castle.'  The  remains  are  very  extensive ;  and  the 
whole  surface  within  the  walls  is  strewed  with 
pedestals  and  fragments,  indicating  by  their  size 
and  workmanship  the  former  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  city.  The  largest  ruin  is  that  of 
an  oblong  amphitheatre,  having  an  area  of  1,000 
sq.  ft.    Many  of  the  seats  are  still  in  tolerable 
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preserrfttioDi  and  at  the  W.  end  is  a  vaulted 
passage  about  140  ft.  long,  and  designed  for  the 
horses  and  chariots  entering  the  arena.  A  Greek 
inscription  on  the  mouldings  states  that  it  was 
competed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
AJ>.  82,  after  having  occupied  twelve  years  in 
building.  There  are  remains  also  of  an  odeum, 
two  theatres,  and  a  fabric  which  Chandler  supposed 
had  been  a  senate-house  and  exchange.  Tne  soil 
in  and  about  the  city  is  hard,  dry,  and  porous, 
bearing  many  indications  of  an  igneous  origin ;  and 
Laodicea  hais  at  many  different  times  suffered 
greatly  from  earthquakes. 

Laodicea,  so  called  from  the  wife  of  its  founder, 
Antiochus  IL,  was  long  an  inconsiderable  place, 
notwithstanding  Uie  beneficence  of  Hiero,  Zeno 
the  philosopher,  and  his  son  Polemo.  Alter  its 
sufferings,  however,  in  a  siege  by  Mithridates,  the 
Romans  strengthened  and  enlarged  it,  so  that  at 
length,  about  the  Christian  era,  it  became,  next  to 
Apamea  Cibotos,  the  largest  dtj  of  Phrygia,  and 
vied  in  importance  with  the  cities  on  the  coast. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  visited  by 
St.  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  missionary  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  the  Christian 
converts  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  those  of  Colosse 
and  Hierapolia  {Pambouk),  both  neighbouring 
towns,  were  the  results  of  the  apostle's  preaching. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  16),  mention 
is  made  of  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans;  and 
though  some  critics  have  maintained  that  it  is 
identical  with  that  to  the  Ephesians,  the  more 
probable  conjecture  is  that  it  nas  not  come  down 
to  modem  times.  The  persecution  which  raged  in 
Asia  Minor  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  cen- 
toiy  tended  somewhat  to  abate  the  zeal  of  the 
Laodicean  Christians,  and  hence  the  rebuke  in  the 
Rerelalioas.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
city  for  several  centuries  little  is  known.  It  was 
generally  in  a  prosperous  condition  under  the 
Koman  emperors,  and  was  flourishing  even  in  1190, 
when  Frederic  Barbarossa  visited  it  on  his  way  to 
the  third  cruaade.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  it 
was  repeatedly  attacked  and  ravaged  b^  the 
Tuiica,  and  finally  came  into  their  hands  m  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  since  which  it  has 
bem  a  mere  rain,  *  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  naked.'    (Rev.  iil  14-22.^ 

Laodicea  ad  Ltfeum  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Laodicem  condnuta  (now  ZodtA),  19  m.  KW. 
Konieh,  also  a  considerable  city,  of  which  there  are 
extensive  ruina. 

LAODIC£A  AD  MARE,  in  Syria.  See 
Latakia. 

LAON  (Lat.  lAmihmum)^  a  town  of  France,  d^p» 
Aisne,  of  which  it  \a  the  cap.,  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  hill,  62  m.  WSW.  Mead^es,  and  74  m.  NE. 
Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Rheims  to  Amiens.  Pop. 
10,090  in  1861.  The  town  is  about  1  m.  in  length, 
nanow  in  the  centre,  expanded  at  either  extremity, 
and  surrounded  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  nume* 
loos  small  towers.  Except  its  main  street,  it  is  ill 
built,  but  it  has  pleasant  promenades,  a  healthy 
situation,  and  fertile  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  large 
Gothic  cathedral,  with  4  towers,  rebuilt  in  1114; 
a  la^  old  abbey,  now  occupied  by  the  prefecture ; 
a  public  library^  comprising  17,000  vols.;  exten- 
sive barracks,  a  remarkable  leaning  tower,  2  hoe- 
{itals,  a  town-hall,  communal  college,  and  theatre, 
t  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  nails,  leather,  copperas, 
and  earthenware. 

Laon  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  but  on  no 
good  grounds,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Bibrax 
mentioned  by  Oesar.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
distingiiiwhed  by  its  industry  and  wealth;  its 
bishopric  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the 
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kingdom ;  and  the  position  and  importance  of  the 
towii  made  it  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  second 
capital.  It  was,  however,  far  more  distinguished 
by  the  spirit  which  animated  its  inhabitants,  and 
by  their  persevering  efforts  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  feudal  ^'ranny  of  their  bishops, 
and  to  establish  a  muniapal  government,  and  the 
regular  administration  of  justice  under  magistrates 
of  their  own  selection.  They  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing an  independent  government  so  early  as 
the  year  1110 ;  and  maintained  it,  at  the  cost  ot 
many  great  sacrifices,  for  above  two  centuries,  or 
till  1331,  when  it  was  finally  abolished  by  royal 
ordonnance.  (For  an  account  of  the  commwne  of 
Laon,  see  the  work  of  M.  Thierry,  Lettres  sur 
I'Histoire  de  France,  Nos.  16-18.) 

Laon  was,  in  1814,  the  scene  of  some  severe 
fighting  between  the  French  and  the  Allies.  The 
Prussians  under  Blucher  having  occupied  the 
town,  their  position  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
on  the  9th  of  March,  by  the  French,  under  Na- 
poleon ;  and  the  Prussians  having  cut  to  pieces  and 
dispersed  the  corps  of  Marmont  during  the  night, 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  before  the 
town  on  the  11th. 

LAOS,  or  the  SHAN  COUNTRY,  a  countrv  of 
India  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  extending  *  be- 
tween lat  16«>  and  24P  N.  and  long.  98°  and  103® 
E.;  having  N.  the  Chinese  prov.  Yun-nan;  W. 
the  Birmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Than-lweng  river;  S.  the  Tenasserim  provs., 
Siam  and  Camboja ;  and  E.  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China,  finom  which  a  lofty  mountain  chain  divides 
it.  The  country  lies  in  the  basins  of  two  large 
rivers,  the  Menam,  which  afterwards  waters  Siam, 
and  the  Menamkong,  or  river  of  Camboja,  in  the 
middle  portion  of  its  course.  The  Laos  territories 
formerly  comprised  eight  or  nine  larger  and  seve- 
ral smaller  distinct  states ;  but  of  late  the  Siamese 
have  conquered  most  of  these,  and  the  rest  are 
principally  tributary  to  the  surrounding  nations, 
espedally  the  Birmese  and  Chinese.  The  Laos 
pop.  in  the  Siamese  dom.  is  estimated  at  840,000 ; 
to  which  must  be  added  nearly  200,000  for  the 
pop.  of  N.  Laos,  making  a  total  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  million.  The  country  is  fertile ;  but 
it  is  in  general  very  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  smaller  villages  are  mere  col- 
lections of  huts;  and  a  great  part  of  the  pop.  con- 
sists of  small  migratory  hordes,  who  have  no  per- 
manent habitation.  The  labour  of  cultivation  is 
thrown  principally  on  the  women.  The  fields  are 
ploughed  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains  in 
August,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  m  February.  The 
Oryza  gluHnota  is  the  only  variety  of  rice  that  ia 
raised;  and,  as  there  is  no  market  for  surplus 
grain,  it  seUs  in  plentiful  years  at  an  extremely 
low  price.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are, 
rude  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  oxen  or  buffaloes, 
harrows,  spades,  and  hoes.  The  hire  of  a  labourer 
averages  a  quarter  of  a  rupee  a  day ;  but  hired 
labourers  are  few,  and  the  cultivators  assist  each 
other  by  turns  in  their  various  operations.  The 
grain  is  cut  with  the  common  sickle,  and  thrashed 
by  treading  out  with  oxen.  Tobacco,  with  sugar- 
canes  and  mulberries,  are  generally  raised ;  and 
the  country  yields  pepper,  cardamoms,  different 
sorts  of  indigo,  benzom,  stick  lac,  and  oUier  s^ums, 
betel,  numerous  fhiits,  an  abundance  of  teiu  and 
sapan-wood,  and  a  species  of  sandal-wood.  It 
abounds  with  elephants,  which  are  exported  in 
considerable  numbers;  and  with  buffaloes,  oxen, 
and  other  animals  found  in  thea(^acent  countries. 
There  are,  however,  no  sheep.  Asses  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  but  waggons  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Gold  la 
found  in  parts  of  N.  Laos,  but  m  such  trifling; 
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quantities  as  hardly  to  afford  the  ordinaiy  low 
rate  of  wages  of  the  country  to  those  engaged  in 
sifting  and  washing  the  sand  in  which  it  is  found. 
Tin  ore  is  abundant,  and  iron,  lead,  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  silver  are  met  with.  Some  of  these 
metals  are  smelted  and  wrought,  but  the  ores  are 
principally  sent  in  a  rough  state  to  Birmah.  Silk 
and  cotton  fabrics,  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
creeping  plant^  leather,  date-sugar,  and  gunpow- 
der are  the  chief  manufactures.  There  are,  how- 
ever, gold,  silver,  and  iron  smiths,  mat^makers, 
potters,  embroiderers,  and  a  variety  of  petty  arti- 
sans. Spinning  and  weaving  are  usually  per- 
formed by  wdmen,  who,  aa  in  Birmah,  conduct  a 
good  deal  of  the  retail  trade.  Some  commerce  is 
carried  on  with  the  immediately  adjacent  countries. 
The  inhab.  exchange  their  lac,  sapan-wood,  and 
other  dyes,  paroquet  skins,  ivor^,  rhinoceros' 
horns,  wax,  tin  and  lead,  with  the  Tonquinese  for 
sulphur,  cinnabar,  gamboge,  orpiment,  borax, 
musk,  silks,  gold  thread,  embroidery,  steel,  cutlery, 
and  paper  crockery.  About  fiity  merchants  come 
annually  from  Tonquin,  each  with  twenty  or 
thirty  horse-loads  of  merchandise.  Laige  quan- 
tities of  salt,  with  spices  and  woollen  cloths,  are 
imported  from  Rangoon,  to  which  the  Laos  mer- 
chants take  jaghery,  drugs,  dyes,  silks,  cottons, 
lacquered  wares,  ^old,  silver,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  partly  naUve  produce,  and  partly  obtained 
from  China.  The  intercourse  with  the  Tenas- 
serim  provs.  is  increasing;  and  some  British  cot- 
ton and  woollen  goods  are  bought  by  the  Shans 
at  Martaban.  In  N.  Laos,  however,' the  people 
are  not  dependent  on  the  coast  for  salt,  a  good 
deal,  though  of  inferior  quality,  being  there  col- 
lected in  the  plains.  A  caravan  occasionally 
comes  from  Siam. 

The  form  of  government  is  a  pure  despotism. 
The  king  is  assisted  by  four  councillors.  The 
laws,  derived  from  the  Institutes  uf  Menu,  are 
administered  by  the  councillors,  under  whom  are 
eight  inferior  judges.  Their  general  tenor  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Siamese  laws,  but  they  are 
not  generally  enforced  with  so  much  rigour. 
Unlike  most  E.  countries,  the  people  have  a  right 
of  property  in  the  soil,  and  may  dispose  of  it  at 
pleasure;  waste  land  may  be  occupied  by  any 
one,  and  if  he  cultivate  it,  he  establishes  a  right 
to  its  exclusive  possession.  In  N.  Laos  a  small 
militaiT  force  is  kept  up.  The  Shans  somewhat 
resemble  the  Birmese;  to  whose  dress,  habits,  and 
customs,  their  own  are  very  similar.  Various 
books  have  been  written  in  the  Shan  language, 
which  is  little  different  from  the  Pali :  it  is  written 
in  a  character  similar  to  the  Birmese. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  and  venerated  Bud- 
dhist temples  exist  in  this  country.  The  most 
not«d  is  that  of  Nang-rung,  NW.  of  Zimmai,  the 
cap.  of  N.  Laos.  The  chief  city  of  S.  Laos,  Lan- 
chang,  is  reported  to  be  both  populous  and  com- 
paratively well  built.  The  mhab.  assert  that 
they  are  the  stock  whence  the  Siamese  sprung, 
and  this  the  latter  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge. 
ITie  emigration  of  the  Siamese  southward  from 
Laos  is  conjectured  by  Captain  Low  to  have  been 
about  the  year  688.  ^Low's  Hist  of  Tenasserim, 
in  Joum.  of  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,  v.  245-263.) 

LAPLAND,  the  most  northerly  country  of 
Europe,  belonging  partly  to  Russia  and  partly  to 
Sweden,  between  lat  64®  and  71o  N.  and  long. 
10°  and  429  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
E.  bv  the  White  Sea,  S.  by  Sweden  and  Finland, 
and  *W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area  150,000  sq. 
m.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to  Russia. 
Pop.  vaguely  estimated  at  60,000,  of  whom  only 
9,000  are  Laplanders,  the  rest  being  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Russians.    That  part  of  Lapland 


which  lies  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, is  an  extensive  plain,  abounding  in  immense 
forests  of  spruce  and  Scotch  fir ;  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  80  m.  Arom  'the  sea,  the  ground  becomes 
gradually  elevated,  and  is  at  l^t  full  of  lofty 
mountains,  composed  chieflv  of  primitive  and 
transition  rocks,  very  rich  m  copper  and  other 
metallic  ores.  These,  between  the  lat  of  67°  and 
68°  30',  rise  to  a  height  of  from  5,500  to  6,200  ft^ 
which,  in  this  hvperborean  region,  is  2,700  ft. 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  These 
central  mountains  are  the  highest  in  Lapland. 
The  ranges  continue  all  the  way  to  the  N.  Cape, 
but  decline  gradually  in  height  The  principal 
rivers  of  Lapland  are  the  Tomeo,  which,  takin;; 
its  rise  in  the  highest  mountains,  near  lat  689 
20',  holds  a  course  first  S£.,  and  afterwards  nearly 
S.,  receiving  tributary  streams  from  the  right  and 
left,  till  it  reaches  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  at  the  town  of  Tomeo.  The  Kemi,  a 
river  almost  eoually  laige,  rises  in  the  N£.,  flows 
S.,  and  falls  mto  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  not  far 
from  the  Tomeo.  The  Lulea  and  Pitea  both  rise 
in  the  mountains  of  the  NW.,  in  about  lat  689, 
and  flow  S£.,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  till 
they  also  reach  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In  N.  Lap- 
land, above  lat  689  30',  the  slope  of  the  ground  is 
N.  The  Tana,  which  is  the  pmicipal  river  in  the 
NE.,  and  the  Alten,  the  largest  in  the  NW.,  both 
run  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  All  these,  like  the 
rivers  of  Switzerland,  are  comparatively  small  iii 
winter,  and  become  mighty  streams  in  summer, 
on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Lapland  abounds 
in  Lakes :  that  called  Enare,  or  Indiager,  in  Ra»- 
sian  Lapland,  in  lat  69<^,  is  of  great  size.  Several 
of  the  others  are  likewise  extensive,  and  are  tra- 
versed by  considerable  rivers. 

The  climate  of  Lapland  is  noted  for  extreme 
coldness;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  milder  than  that  of  any 
other  region  under  the  same  parallel  The  coasts 
of  Norwegian  Lapland  and  Finmark  are  free  from 
ice  early  in  May,  whereas  the  sea  of  Siboria  is 
never  open  till  the  end  of  July.  The  climate  of 
one  part  of  the  country,  also,  differs  very  much 
from  that  of  another.  In  the  maritime  districts 
the  temperature  is  pretty  uniform:  the  winters 
are  not  severe^  but  the  summers  are  raw  and 
foggy;  while,  m  the  interior,  the  winter  is  in- 
tensely coldj  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  steady 
and  fructifving.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  the  N.  Cape  (lat  71^  ir  80")  is  6^  higher  than 
at  Enontekis  in  the  interior  (in  lat  es^^dC).  Yet, 
at  the  latter,  the  thermometer  rises  in  July  to 
64^),  while  at  the  Cape  it  seldom  reaches  50^.  In 
both,  the  summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  in  the  valleys,  among  the  mountains, 
com  ripens  in  the  short  space  of  three  months. 
The  sun  being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon, 
the  heat  is  then  intense,  and  the  clouds  of  insects 
are  exceedingly  troublesome.  The  cold  of  winter, 
on  the  contrary,  is  frequently  so  intense  as  to 
freeze  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine ;  and  the  rivers 
in  the  interior  are  covered  with  ice  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  Towards  the  N.^  the  sun  remains 
for  many  weeks  below  the  honzon  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  is  as  long  without  setting.  During  the 
long  night  of  winter,  however,  the  darkness  is 
relieved  b^  the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars, 
and  the  vivid  coruscations  of  the  aurora  boreaha. 
The  twilight  is  also  such  that,  during  several 
hours  each  day,  it  is  possible  to  read  without  a 
lamp  or  candle. 

Tue  vegetable  productions  of  the  maritime  and 
mountainous  district  differ  as  widelv  as  the 
climate.  In  the  low  country,  particularly  near 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are  large 
forests  of  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  and  other  resinous 
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trees;  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  are 
cultivated;  and  roses  and  carnations  deck  the 
guldens  during  the  brief  months  of  summer.  In 
a  colder  region  the  spruce  disappears,  the  Scotch 
fir  being  the  only  tree  of  that  class  that  braves  its 
seTerity.  It,  in  its  turn,  declines  in  vigour,  till 
it  totafiv  disappears ;  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
the  bircL,  whidi  again  yields  to  the  Satix  glaucoj 
a  plant  unknown  in  Bntain,  and  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.  The  Bubvi  Cbamanwrus,  Iluhna  arcti- 
cu$^  and  other  benry-bearing  plants,  are  here  nume- 
rous, and  support  even  an  additional  degree  of 
cold ;  but  we  arrive  soon  after  at  a  climate  where 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  few  of  the  hardiest 
plants,  such  as  the  dwarf  birch,  with  the  Stiliv 
jnpnmitvt^  QrdttM  kyptrhorto,  and  other  trees  and 
shrabs  peculiar  to  the  countTy.  A  few  mosses 
still  keep  their  ground ;  but,  before  reaching  the 
point  of  perpetual  congelation,  there  is  here,  as 
in  other  countries  quite  destitute  of  eveiy  species 
of  Tegetation,  neither  ^lant  nor  animal  to  be  seen. 
The  reinndeer's  lichen  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
which,  as  the  plant  withers,  becomes  snow  white : 
it  thrives  better  near  the  fir  forests  than  in  the 
loAier  legions  of  birches,  and  a  plain  covered 
with  this  moss  fbrms  a  Lapland  meadow.  It  is 
the  winter  food  of  the  cattle,  and,  when  ground, 
is  used  as  flour  by  the  inhab.  Rich  pastures  also 
are  furmsbed  by  the  bear's  moss  {Mu$cua  poly- 
<ncfta),  which,  *on  account  of  ita  softness  and 
elasticity,  is  made  into  beds  and  mattresses, 
alleged  by  travellers  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
Europe.  The  root  of  the  Aftgeuca  and  the  stem 
of  the  Fonchns  are  used  as  food,  and  of  all  the 
grains  barley  is  that  which  thrives  best ;  but  the 
potato  yields  a  surer  harvest,  and,  if  generally 
cultivated,  might  afford  sufficient  sustenance  for 
the  inhabs.  The  turnip  and  cabbage,  introduced 
bv  the  Russians,  succeed  well  on  the  low  lands, 
l^e  best  agriculturists  are  the  Finnish  colonists, 
who  have  raised  com  at  Alten  in  lat  70^,  which 
nay  safel}'  be  pronounced  the  N.  limit  of  hus- 
bandry ;  but  tillage,  generally,  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward state. 

Among  the  animals  of  Lapland,  the  rein-deer  is 
the  most  valuable.  It  ser\-es  as  the  principal  beast 
of  burden ;  its  milk  is  highly  valued ;  its  flesh  sup- 
plies the  chief  nourishment  of  the  people  during  a 
|>an  of  the  year;  its  sinews  are  made  mto  thre&d ; 
at  horns  into  spoons,  and  other  domestic  utensils ; 
tnd  its  skin  furnishes  a  great  part  of  their  dress. 
The  rein-deer  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
stag,  but  is  much  smaller,  being  in  general  only 
four  feet  in  height  from  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the 
back,  and  but  two  feet  long  in  the  body.  It  is 
remvkable  equally  for  the  elegance  of  its  shape, 
the  bMuty  of  ita  palmated  horns,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  supporU  itself  during  a  long  winter 
of  nine  months.  In  summer  it  feeds  on  grass,  and 
is  estremely  fond  of  the  herb  called  the  great 
water  horse-tail ;  but  in  winter  it  refuses  hay,  and 
obtams  its  whole  nourishment  from  the  rein-deer 
moss.  It  thrives  best  in  the  cold  dry  regions  of 
Central  Lapland,  where  numerous  herds  roam  at 
Isige  the  whole  year  round,  under  the  care  of 
shepherds  asusted  by  dogs.  The  rein-deer,  indeed, 
form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives.  The  poorer 
classes  have  from  50  to  200,  the  middle  classes 
frum  300  to  700,  and  the  affluent  often  above 
1,000  head.  The  females  are  driven  home  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  be  milked,  and  yield  about  as 
much  milk  as  uie  goat  Horses,  oxen,  goats,  and 
sheep  are  common ;  and  in  the  forests  are  bears, 
gluttons,  wolves,  elks,  hares,  martens,  squirrels, 
and  lemming-rats.  Birds  of  passage  arrive  in 
flocks  every  summer;  capercailies,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, and  aquatic  fowl  are  very  plentiful  near 
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the  coast,  and  lammexgeyers  and  eagles  soar 
nearly  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  rivers 
are  stored  with  salmon,  herring,  and  other  fish; 
and  in  July  and  Aug.  insects  abound  in  such  enor- 
mous quantities,  that  Wahlenberg  has  supposed 
that  their  dead  bodies  serve  aa  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  the  soiL 

The  Laplanders,  who  call  themselves  Samej  are 
most  probably  a  tribe  of  Tschoude  or  Finns,  though 
difference  of  situation  has,  in  the  course  of  ages, 

Produced  a  fundamental  difference  of  character, 
he  Finns,  an  industrious  though  unpolished  race, 
were  encouraged  to  form  colonies  in  Lapland  about 
a  century  ago ;  and  their  number  has  since  increased 
rapidly,  while  that  of  the  Laplanders  has  been 
stationary,  perhaps  on  the  decline.  Of  the  27,000 
inhabitants  of  Norwegian  Laphmd,  there  are  not, 
it  is  thought,  above  6,000  Laplanders.  They 
have  swarthy  complexions,  black  short  hair, 
wide  mouths,  hollow  cheeks,  and  long  and  pointed 
chins.  They  are  strong,  active,  and  hardy ;  but 
they  sufler  much  from  disease,  and  few  live  be- 
yond fifty.  Dishonestv  is  general  among  them, 
and  dram-drinking  is  often  carried  to  a  fatxd  ex- 
cess. They  were  not  converted  to  Christianity 
till  the  17th  century.  Those  of  the  Russian  pro- 
vince are  professedly  of  the  Greek  church,  while 
those  subject  to  Sweden  are  Lutherans.  But  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  they 
are  still  very  ignorant  both  of  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity,  and  retain  many  heathen 
superstitions. 

rhe  rein-deer  Laplanders  live  either  wholly  or 
principally  on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  building 
their  rude  huts  during  summer  in  the  moss  pas- 
tures of  the  elevated  country,  and  in  winter  on  the 
level  tracts  inhabited  by  other  nations ;  but  the 
fishing  I^Aplanders  confine  themselves  to  the  banks 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  catch  fish  and  beavers, 
which,  as  well  as  skins  and  venison,  they  ex- 
change with  the  Russians  and  Swedes  for  spi- 
rituous liquors,  meal,  salt,  and  tobacco. 

The  clothing  of  these  half-civilised  tribes  is 
abundantly  coarse,  consisting  of  a  woollen  cap, 
a  coat  commonly  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool 
inwards,  and  a  great  coat,  either  of  kersey  or  of 
rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  "  They 
have  no  stockings,  but  a  kind  of  pantaloons  of 
coarse  cloth,  or  tanned  leather,  fitted  close  to  the 
legs ;  their  shoes  are  made  of  rein-deer's  skin,  the 
sole  being  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  the  upper 
leather  from  the  legs.  The  women  dress  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  the  addition  of  some 
rude  ornaments;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more 
affluent,  of  mantles  and  aprons  of  Russia  linen  or 
cotton.  These,  and  leather  for  the  boots  of  the 
men,  are  obtained  in  the  petty  traffic  of  the  Lap- 
landers with  the  Swedes.  When  travelling,  and 
exposed  to  the  winter  blast,  it  is  customar}'  for  the 
natives  to  cast  a  hood  over  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  leaving  only  a  small  opening,  through  * 
which  they  see  and  breathe. 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders  is  a  Finnish 
dialect;  but  it  contains  so  many  obsolete  and 
forei^  words,  that  they  are  not  intelligible  by 
the  mhabitants  of  Finland,  nor  indeed  can  the 
tribes  in  one  part  understand  the  language  spoken 
by  those  of  another.  The  Laponic  has  been  mixed 
more  than  the  other  Finnish  tongues  with  tlie 
German  and  Scandinavian,  and  hence  its  prin- 
cipal roots  and  derivations  bear  much  less  amnity 
with  those  in  the  languages  of  Upper  Asia. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  La- 
ristan,  130  m.  WNW.  Gombroon,  and  182  m.  SE. 
Shiraz.  Pop.  estim.  at  12,000.  The  town  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  in  an  extensive 
plain,  covered  with  palm  trees.  The  houses  gene- 
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^Bliy  are  commodioaB  andneatty  furnished,  and 
there  are  several  handsome  public  buildings.  The 
governor's  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall  Hanked  with  towers. 
The  bazaar,  which  is  in  good  repair,  is  alleged  to 
be  the  best  structure  of  the  kind  in  Persia :  it  is 
very  ancient,  and  built  on  a  similar  nlan  to  that  of 
Shiraz,  but  on  a  much  greater  scale,  with  loftier 
arches,  greater  length  and  breadth,  and  superior 
workmanship.  The  castle,  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
overlooking  the  town,  is  now  in  ruins.  Rain- 
water being  the  only  water  to  be  found  in  this 
parched  and  arid  country,  is  collected  during  the 
wet  season  in  laiige  cisterns,  similar  to  those  in 
the  island  of  Ormuz. 

Lar  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Arabic  king- 
dom destroyed  by  Shah  Abbas  II.  It  is  at  present 
in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  it  still  manufactures  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  and  cotton  fiibrics,  exchanged 
at  Shiraz  and  Gombroon  for  coffee,  sugar,  Indian 
silks,  and  European  merchandise. 

LARGS,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  sea-port  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Ayr,  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  and  overhung  on  the  land  side  by 
richly-wooded  hills,  22  m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow. 
Pop.  2,638  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors,  for  the  purpose  of  sea- 
bathing, has  an  elegant  suite  of  public  baths,  with 
a  reading-room  and  library,  and  various  circulat- 
ing libraries.  Though  not  built  on  any  regular 
Elan,  it  contains  many  excellent  and  substantial 
ouses.  The  par.  church,  with  its  spire  and  clock, 
is  conspicuous.  Many  gentlemen's  seats  are  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Laigs  is  celebrated  in  histor>'  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle,  fought  in  1263,  between  Ilaco,  king 
of  Norway,  and  the  troops  of  Alexander  IL,  in 
which  the  former  was  signally  defeated.  The 
cairns  and  tumuli,  erected  by  permission  of  the 
conquerors,  by  the  Norwegians  over  their  slain, 
are  still  visible  on  the  S.  side  of  the  village. 

LARISSA  (Turk,  renitcher)^  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  prov.  Trikala,  25  m.  NW.  Volo,  and 
70  m.  ESE.  Yanina,  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 
It  is  a  walled  town,  and  is  situated  on  the  Selem- 
bria  (an.  Peneius),  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  ten 
arches.  This  river  approaches  it  through  a  tract 
of  woodland,  almost  concealing  it  from  view,  and 
then  flows  close  at  the  foot  of  a  convent  of  der- 
vishes, two  large  Turkish  mosques,  and  several 
groups  of  lofty  buildings,  soon  after  disappearing 
among  the  woods.  The  winter  floods,  which  come 
down  from  the  mountains  with  great  force,  fre- 
quently occasion  damage  to  the  clay-built  houses 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Internally,  Larissa 
is  mean  and  irregular;  near  its  centre  is  an  open 
space,  having  some  good  bazaars ;  but  the  streets 
are  generally  ill  built,  narrow,  and  fllthy;  and 
both  houses  and  people  seem  to  be  in  the  most 
abject  condition.  Besides  the  mosques,  there  is  a 
Greek  metropolitan  church ;  and  these,  with  some 
baths  and  a  khan,  constitute  all  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  place.  There  is  ver>'  little  trade,  and 
the  bazaars  are  ill  supplied  with  manufactured 
goods.  The  plains  surrounding  Larissa  consist  of 
a  fine  alluvial  soil,  and  are  extremely  fertile. 
They  produce  large  crops  of  Indian  com,  wheat, 
and  tobacco,  and  northward  are  found  rich  sheep 
pastures. 

Modem  Larissa  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name,  claiming,  in 
competition  with  Phthia,  the  honour  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Achilles,  hence  called  Larissearij 
and  being  probably  identical  with  the  IIcAacryiitbi' 
"Apyof  mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Greek  forces.  (II.  b.  681.)  At  a  subsequent 
period  it  acquired  some  celebrity  from  its  adoption 
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of  the  democratical  form  of  government,  and  from 
its  zealous  support  of  the  Athenian  cause  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  v. 
6,  with  Thuc.  ii.  c.  82.)  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  pf  Macedon  and  his  successors, 
under  whom  it  remained  tUl  the  subversion  of 
their  empire  by  the  Romans.  It  appears  to  hare 
declined  under  the  early  Roman  emperon  firom 
its  ancient  importance.    Lucan  says  of  it : 

*Atqueolim  Larissa  potens'    .... 

Lib.  vl.  line  865. 

The  town  and  neighbourhood  were  subject  in  an- 
cient times  to  the  same  violent  and  sudden  inun- 
dations which  now  cause  such  extensive  mischief. 

LARISTAN,  a  small  prov.  of  Persia,  part  of  the 
an.  Caratuania,  extending  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  that  name,  between  26^  and  29<>  N. 
lat,,  and  55°  and  68'  E.  long.,  bounded  NW.  by 
Ears,  and  N£.  by  Kerman.  Area,  16,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  the  poorest  and  least  productive  prov.  of 
Persia,  diversified  indeed  with  plains  and  moun- 
tains, extending  to  the  sea;  but  so  arid  and  so 
destitute  of  wholesome  wat«r,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  periodical  rains,  which  fill  the  dstems  of 
the  natives,  and  enable  them  to  cultivate  the 
date  tree,  with  small  quantities  of  wheat  and 
barley,  it  would  be  quite  uninhabitable.  The 
coast  is  in  the  possession  of  different  Arab  tribes, 
who,  under  their  respective  sheikhs,  maintain 
their  independence,  paying  only  a  trifling  tribute 
to  the  king.  They  are  chiefly  pirates,  and  reside 
in  small  towns  or  mud  forts  scattered  along  the 
shores  of  the  gulf :  the  chief  of  these  are,  Congoon, 
having  about  5,000  inhab. ;  Nakhilo,  opposite  the 
island  of  Shitwar ;  and  Mogoo,  which  has  one  of 
the  most  secure  roadsteads  in  the  gulf.  The  in- 
terior of  the  country  has  seldom  been  visited  by 
Europeans. 

LARNE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim, 
on  a  creek  of  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Lame 
Lough,  18  m.  N.  bv  R.  Belfast,  on  the  railwav 
from  Belfast  to  Camckfeigus.  Pop.  2,768  in  i 86  f, 
against  3,345  in  1841.  Lame  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town,  and  has,  besides,  the  parish 
church,  a  K.  Catholic  chapel,  3  Presbvterian,  and 
1  Methodist  meeting-houses,  and  a  national  school. 
A  manor-court  is  held  everv  six  weeks,  and  petty 
sessions  every  fortnight.  It  formerly  carried  on 
a  brisk  trade  in  salt ;  but  its  traffic  is'now  chiefl v 
confined  to  the  export  of  linen,  grain,  and  provi- 
sions. Coal  is  the  principal  arricle  of  importation. 
The  hari)our  is  land-locked,  and  is  admurablc  for 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels,  which  enter  and  depart 
at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Fish  is  abundant,  par- 
ticularly mackerel,  hake,  cod,  and  mullet;  salmon 
is  taken  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  fisher- 
men do  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  fishing,  but 
are  also  agriculturists,  and  go  to  sea  only  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  large  take. 

LARNICA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  on  its  SE.  shore,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Salines,  23  m.  SE.  Nicosia.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  5,000.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town;  the  latter,  called  the  Marina,  is 
built  along  the  sea-shore;  the  other  is  a  little 
more  inland,  and  on  higher  ground.  The  houses, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  belonging  to  the 
Frank  merchants,  are  built  of  mud  bricks  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  are  mean;  they  have  mostly, 
however,  very  fine  gardens,  but  these  being  in- 
closed by  high  walls,  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  beauty  of  the  town,  as  seen  from  the  streets. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric,  and  in  the 
Upper  Town  is  the  cathedral  and  convent  of  St. 
Saviour,  and  the  Lower  has  a  mosque,  a  convent, 
the  chapel  of  St,  Lazarus,  and  the  remains  of  a 
castle  constructed  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
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Longnaii.  Being  sitnated  on  the  verge  of  a 
mushy  plain,  screened  by  high  moontainB  from 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  N.  winds,  and  having 
near  it  extensive  lagoons,  which  in  summer  pro- 
duce laij^e  quantities  of  salt,  Lamica  is  hot,  and, 
at  certam  seasons,  unhealthy.  It  has  no  good 
water,  except  what  is  brought  to  it  by  an  aque- 
duct constructed,  in  1747,  by  a  Turkish  emir. 
There  is  no  harbour;  but  the  bay,  which  opens 
to  the  S£.,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  salt 
lagoons,  affords  good  anchorage  in  deep  water, 
at  no  great  distance  off  shore.  Lamica  is  the 
second  city  of  Cyprus,  the  emporium  of  its  com- 
merce, and  the  principal  residence  of  the  foreign 
consuls.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  several 
cargoes  of  which  are  exported  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal with  barley,  cotton,  silk,  wine,  and  drugs ; 
the  imports  are  rice  and  sugar  from  £g}i)t,  and 
doth,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce,  from  Malta 
and  Smyrna. 

Drummond,  Pooocke,  and  the  Abbd  Mariti, 
concur  in  opinion  that  Lamica  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  dtthtm ;  while  Kinneir  and  others 
suppose  the  latter  to  have  been  near  a  cape,  still 
called  Chitti,  a  few  miles  SW.  from  Lamica, 
where  there  are  numerous  tumuli  and  hillocks 
of  rubbish.  The  probability,  however,  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  site  of 
Lanica  and  Cittium  are  reiUly  identicaL  (Drum- 
mond, p.  250 ;  Qarke,  iv.  39,  8vo.  ed.)  Cittium 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoical 
system  of  philosophy.  Cimon,  the  great  Athenian 
commander,  either  died  at  the  siege  of  Cittium  or 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  it.  The  epoch  of 
the  destruction  of  the  city  is  unknown. 

LASSA,  or  U'LASSA  (Lasid  of  the  Divine 
Intelligence)  y  the  cap.  of  Thibet,  prov.  Qui,  8G0  m. 
E.  by  X.  Katmandoo,  the  cap.  of  Nepaul ;  lat 
290  aO'  N.,  long.  91°  40'  E.  Pop.  conjectured  to 
be  aboat  24,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Galdjao,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sanpo,  about  28  m.  from  its  con- 
flueuoe  with  that  river,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plain  about  60  m.  long  and  35  m.  broad,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.  The  houses  are  built  of  a 
brown  stone,  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with 
tolerably  lofty  rooms,  and  give  the  idea  of  wealth 
and  respectability.  The  great  temple  of  Buddha, 
which  is  likewise  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
the  pontifical  sovereign  of  Thibet,  stands  on  the 
hill  Bota-la,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  and  con- 
sists of  an  extensive  range  of  sc^uare-shaped 
boildmgs,  crowned  in  the  centre  with  a  gilded 
dome,  and  occupying  altogether  an  area  of  about 
40  b^ahs.  It  comprisee,  according  to  the  Chinese 
geogiaphexB,  10,000  apartments,  varying  in  size 
and  grandeur  according  to  the  supposed  dignity 
of  the  idols  which  they  respectively  contain. 
Contiguous  to  the  temple,  on  its  four  sides,  are 
the  four  celebrated  monasteries  of  Brephung, 
Sera,  Ghaldan,  and  Samyii,  alleged  to  be  in- 
habited by  upwards  of  4,000  monks,  and  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongols  as  schools 
of  pbiloeophy  and  Buddhism.  In  and  near  the 
city  axe  nve  other  temples,  built  on  the  same 
general  plan,  but  ver^  inferior  in  size  and  splen- 
aonr  to  that  just  described.  Lassa,  besides  being 
the  resort  of  zealous  Buddhists  from  all  parts  of 
China,  Turkestan,  and  Nepaul,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  silk,  wool,  and  goats*  hair, 
woollen  cloths  and  Cashmeres,  velvets,  linens, 
asafcetida,  bezoar,  various  kinds  of  fruit,  silver 
bullion,  gold  dust,  and  precious  stones,  chictly 
with  N.  Hindostan,  Nepaul,  Bhootan,  Great 
Bucharia,  and  China ;  and  m  the  markets,  where 
the  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  on  mats,  regularly 
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ap|>ointed  market-inspectors  fix  the  prices,  from 
which  no  deviation  is  allowed.  Handicraft  is 
much  followed,  and  with  great  success ;  and  the 
lapidaries,  workers  in  metal,  and  engravers  are 
not  inferior  to  the  Chinese. 

LATAKIA,  or  LADAKIEH  (an.  Laodicea  ad 
mare) J  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pach.  of  Aleppo, 
90  m.  SW.  Aleppo,  and  74  m.  S.  by  E.  Iskenderoon. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  10,000.  The 
town  comprises  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  separated 
by  gardens  and  plantations.  The  lower  portion, 
called  the  ScaUt,  consists  of  a  double  street,  mn- 
ning  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  another  leading 
down  to  it  from  the  upper  town,  having  coffee- 
houses and  places  of  resort  for  seafaring  people. 
The  port  is  a  small  shallow  basin  with  a  narrow 
entrance,  and  well  sheltered,  except  westwartl: 
on  its  N.  side  is  a  mined  castle,  standing  on  a 
rock  connected  by  arches  with  the  main  land; 
and  at  the  E.  end  are  the  custom-house,  landing- 
place,  and  several  large  warehouses.  The  upper 
town,  which  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  damage  occasioned  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  consists  of  several  narrow  and  irre- 
gular streets:  the  houses  are  constracted  of  cut 
stone,  flat-roofed,  usually  two  stories  high,  with 
an  inner  court.  The  greatest  ornament  of  the 
place  is  a  triumphal  gate,  between  30  ft.  and  40 
ft.  in  height,  encircled  near  its  summit  by  a  hand- 
some entablature:  its  four  arches  axe  in  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  and,  as  the  |2|eneral 
appearance  of  the  building  denotes  great  antiquity, 
it  was  probably  erected  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar, 
or,  perhaps,  Germanicus.  The  comers  are  adomed 
with  handsome  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  one  of 
its  fronts  exhibits  a  basso-relievo,  with  arms  and 
martial  instmments.  At  no  great  distance  is  a 
mosque,  built  from  the  rains  of  another  ancient 
edidce,  with  Corinthian  columns ;  and  amidst  the 
rocks  and  crags  N.  of  the  town  is  a  large  necropor 
lis,  containing  numerous  square  sarcophagi,  simi- 
lar to  those  seen  in  the  island  of  Milo.  There 
are  3  other  mosques  and  2  Greek  churches.  The. 
bazaars  are  poor  and  insignificant,  and  the  only 
connderable  article  of  trade  is  tobacco,  raised  near 
the  town  in  large  quantities,  and  highly  prized 
all  over  the  Levant 

Latakia  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Laodicea,  so  named  by  its  founder,  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  and  was  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  before  the  conquest  of 
Syria  by  the  Romans.  It  was  visited  by  Julius 
Csesar,  when  on  his  way  from  EgA'pt  to  Pontus, 
and  is  styled  JuliopoUs  on  some  of  its  medals. 
During  the  civil  wars,  Dolabella,  with  his  fleet 
and  army,  was  shut  up  in  it  by  Cassius,  and  obliged 
to  surrender.  It  became  a  \)ishop*s  see  early  in 
the  Christian  era,  and  was  held  by  the  Clu-istians 
when  the  Crasaders  invaded  Syria.  It  was  after- 
wards included  in  the  empire  of  Salodin,  and  was 
finally  added  to  the  Turkish  dominions  by  Selim 
I.,  in  1517.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  fully 
attest  its  size  and  grandeur,  and  offer  ready  build- 
ing  materials  to  the  modem  inhab.  The  acropolis 
st^)d  on  a  tabular  summit  S£.  of  the  town,  but 
nothing  remains  of  it  beyond  a  few  wells  and  cis- 
terns. 

LAUBEN,  or  LUBEN,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  gov. 
Liegnitz,  cap.  circ.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Queis, 
40  m.  WSW.  Liegnitz.  Pop.  4,550  in  1861.  The 
town  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  and  garrisoned 
by  invalids.  It  is  the  seat  of  judicial  courts  fur 
the  town  and  circle ;  has  a  Rom.  Cath.  and  three 
Protestant  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  a  school  for  teaching  the 
art  of  spinning  woollen  yam,  and  some  trade  in 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 
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LAUDER,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  maiket 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Berwick,  dist.  of  Lauderdale, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  near  the  Lauder,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tweed,  on  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and 
Coldstream,  24  m.  SE.  of  the  former,  and  23  m. 
KW.  by  W.  of  the  latter.  Pop.  1,137  in  1861, 
and  1,148  in  1841.  The  only  public  buildings  are 
the  par.  church,  a  dissenting  chapel,  the  town- 
house,  and  gaoL  Thirbtane  Castle,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  noble  famih'  of  Lauderdale,  is 
within  ^  m.  of  the  town.  It  has  a  branch  bank, 
various  schools,  and  subscription  libraries.  A  com- 
mon, comprising  1,695  acres,  is  divided  among  the 
burgessea  In  1482,  Cochrane  and  other  minions 
of  James  IIL  were  hanged  by  order  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran  and  other  noblemen, 'over  the  parapet  of 
a  bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town.  Lauder 
unites  with  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh,  and 
N.  Berwick  in  sending  one  member  to  the  H.  of 
C.    Registered  electors,  66  in  1866. 

LAUENBURG,  a  duchy  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  situ- 
ated between  hit  629  21'  and  630  48'  N.,  long. 
10©  13'  and  11°  3'  E.,  bounded  N.  by  Lttbeck,  E. 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  and  W. 
by  Holstein.  Area  455  sq.  m.  Pop.  60,147  in 
1860.  Surface  flat,  sandy  m  centre,  and  marshy 
in  S.  On  its  E.  borders  are  several  lakes,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Ratzebuiiger  See  and  Schaal 
See.  Principal  rivers,  the  Stecknitz  and  Del- 
venaue.  It  is  divided  into  three  amts.,  Ratzebnrg, 
Lauenburg,  and  Schwarzenbek.  The  duchy  for- 
merly was  an  appendage  of  the  crown  of  Den- 
marlc  but  was  taken  from  it  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  war  of  1863-4.  It  was  ceded  to 
these  two  powers  by  the  king  of  Denmark  at  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  October  30,  1864;  but 
the  emperor  of  Austria  sold  his  share  in  the  duchy 
tx)  the  king  of  Prussia— in  the  convention  of  Gas- 
tein,  Aug.  16,  1865— for  the  sam  of  2,500,000 
thalers,  or  876,000/.,  which  was  paid  out  of  the 
private  purse  of  the  Prussian  sovereign.  The 
duchy  thus  became  the  *  personal  property '  of  the 
latter,  without  being  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia. 

Lauenburo,  a  town  of  Gexmany,  cap.  of  the 
duchy  of  same  name,  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  SE. 
Hamourg,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin.  Pop.  4,086  in  1860.  The 
town  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  formerly  occupied 
by  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  a  church,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  large  market-place.  A  brisk  transit 
trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Elbe  and  Lubeck. 
Except  a  beetroot-sugar  factory,  Lauenburg  has 
no  manufactures  of  any  kind. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  maricet 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  in  the 
N.  division  of  hund.  East^  on  the  Atterv,  a  tributarv 
of  the  Tamar,  19  m.  ENE.  Bodmin,  20  m.  NNW. 
Plymouth,  200  m.  W.  by  S.  Ix)ndon  by  road,  and 
264  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  pari, 
bor.  (which  comprises,  besides  the  old  bor.,  the 
parishes  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Thomas,  Lawhitton, 
and  St,  Petherwin),  6,140  in  1861,  and  of  munic. 
bor.  2,790.  The  town  consists  of  two  chief  ave- 
nues on  the  London  and  Tavistock  roads,  inter- 
secting each  other  almost  at  right  angles,  crossed 
by  several  narrow  and  mean-looking  streets.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  parts  of  which 
are  yet  standing.  The  rums  of  an  ancient  castle 
cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  attest  its  for- 
mer strength  and  importance.  A  part  of  its  keep 
was  once  used  as  a  county  gaol ;  but  the  prisoners 
are  now  sent  to  Bodmin,  which  has  been  the  assize 
town  since  1838.  A  small  guildhall  is  the  only 
public  building  devoted  to  civil  purposes.  The 
church,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  built  of  gra- 
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nite  blocks,  enriched  with  curiously  carved  orna- 
ments, has  a  lofty  tower  at  its  w.  end.  There 
are  places  of  worship  also  for  Wesleyans  and 
Baptists,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  gram- 
mar school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  has,  ac- 
cording  to  the  charity  commissioners,  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decay,  there  having  been  no  master  since 
1821.  Baron's  charity  school  is  in  nearly  as  use- 
less a  condition,  and  the  only  place  of  instruction 
for  the  poor  is  the  national  school,  attended  by 
about  260  children.  Numerous  money  charities 
are  chiefly  distributed  by  the  corporation.  Laun- 
ceston  is  neither  a  manuf'acturing  nor  a  oommereial 
town.  Serge-weaving  and  wool-spinning  formerly 
employed  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  but  the 
trade  has  wholly  disappeared.  The  removal  of  the 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions  has,  also,  deprived  the 
town  of  much  of  its  activity,  and  it  now  depends 
chiefly  on  its  retail  trade  and  on  its  markets,  which 
are  large  and  well  attended.  Marketr-day,  Satur- 
day. Cattle  fain,  first  Thursday  in  March,  third 
ditto  in  April,  Whit-Monday,  July  6,  Nov.  and 
Dec  6. 

Launceston,  otherwise  called  DunA^twd^  received 
its  first  charter  from  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  privileges  were  con- 
firmed by  Richard  II.,  and  many  submquent  sove- 
reigns. It  is  governed  under  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillore ;  but 
it  has*  no  commission  of  the  peace.  Corp.  revenue, 
315^  in  1862.  Launceston  returned  two  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  firom  the  28rd  Edward  I.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
one  member.  Previously  to  this  act,  the  mems^ 
though  formally  elected  by  the  corporation,  were, 
in  fact,  mere  nominees  of  the  proprietor,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  Besides  depriving  it  of  one 
member,  the  Reform  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the 
bor.,  as  stated  above.    Reg.  electors,  443  in  1865. 

LAURENCE,  or  LAWRENCE  (ST.),  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  N.  America,  and  when  considered, 
as  it  should  be,  in  connecrion  with  the  chain  of 
lakes  or  inland  seas  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  extendinjir 
from  W.  to  E.  through  about  27^  of  long.,  and 
about  8P  of  lat.  Regarding  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
this  point  of  view,  or  as  a  general  name  for  the 
connecting  line  of  that  great  river  or  water  system 
that  unites  with  the  Atlantic  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Laurence,  its  remotest  source  will  be  found  to  be 
the  St.  Louis,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Superior,  rising 
in  the  table  land  of  the  Huron  country,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  flowing  S.,  and  of  the 
Red  River,  flowing  N.  It  receives  different  names 
in  different  parts  of  its  course,  being  at  first  the 
St  Louis;  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron, the  St.  Mary;  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit;  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  the  Niagara ;  and  from  Ontario 
to  Montreal  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Cataraqui 
or  Iroquois,  its  course  from  Montreal  to  the  sea 
being  the  St.  Laurence,  properly  so  called,  but  it 
is  now  usuellv  called  the  St.  Laurence  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  sea.  Considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  its  entire  course,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  in  about  long.  64^  3(V 
W.,  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000  m. 
Besides  traversing  Lake  Superior,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  some  similar 
sheets  of  water,  are  mere  enlargements  of  its  bed. 
Lake  Michigan  also  is  included  in  its  basin,  which 
is  roughly  estimated  by  Darb^  to  comprise  an  area 
of  upwards  of  500,000  sq.  m.,  including  the  laif^est 
collection  of  fresh  water  to  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  (Darby's  Geog.  View,  200,  201,  218, 
231.)  For  considerably  more  than  half  its  extent 
the  St.  Laurence  forms  the  boundary  line  betweea 
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the  British  N.  American  tenitories  and  those  of 
liie  U.  Stotea. 

The  sonroe  of  the  St.  Louis  is  estimated  at  about 
1,192  ft  abore  the  sea  leveL  The  elevation  of  the 
riyer  in  succeeding  portions  of  its  course,  with  the 
estimated  area  of  the  great  inland  seas  and  smaller 
laJusy  of  which  it  is  the  connecting  link  and  out- 
let, are  exhibited  in  the  foUowlng  table : — 
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The  St.  Laurence  varies  very  considerably  in 
breadth,  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course  inclosing 
a  great  many  blands,  and  forming  numerous  rapids. 
In  those  pwrts  of  St.  Mary,  St  Clair,  Detroit  and 
Niagara  rivers,  where  no  large  islands  are  met 
with,  the  breadth  of  the  stream  is  usuaUy  from  ^  m. 
to  2  or  3  m.  At  the  Sault  of  St  Louis,  6  m.  above 
MoDtieal,  the  river  narrows  to  5  furlongs ;  and  at 
Quebec  it  is  not  more  than  1,814  yards  across ;  but 
between  those  cities  its  average  width  is  2  m. 
From  Quebec,  the  breadth  of  the  St  Laurence 
begins  to  increase  rapidly.  Immediately  beyond 
the  island  of  Orleans  it  is  11  m.  broad ;  where  the 
Saguenay  joins  it,  18  m. ;  at  Point  Pelee,  upwards 
of  30  ml;  at  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  70  m.; 
and  at  the  island  of  Anticosti,  about  850  m.  firom 
Quebec,  it  rolls  a  flood  into  the  ocean  nearly  100 
m.  across. 

The  basin  of  the  St  Laurence  is  supposed  by 
Daiby  to  contain  *  more  t^an  the  half  of  all  the 
fresh'water  on  this  planet'  Taking  the  area  and 
mean  depth  of  the  lakes,  as  given  above,  their 
solid  contents  will  amount  to  1 ,647,01 1,792,360,000 
cubic  it  of  water,  being  sniHcient  to  envelope  the 
entire  earth  with  a  watery  covering  8  in.  in  depth* 
(Darby,  Geogr.  View,  p.  232.) 

The  annual  discharge,  however,  though  prodi- 
gionsly  great,  does  not  ^^^  ^^^  nature  of  the 
basin,  bear  so  considerable  a  proportion  to  the  con- 
tained body  of  fluid  as  migh  t  be  expected.  Darby, 
firom  observations  made  at  three  different  places, 
estimated  the  hourly  dischaige  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  1,672.704,000  cubic  ft.  This  estimate, 
continues  Darbv,  *  exceeds  by  more  than  a  half 
the  quantity  which,  on  another  occasion,  I  esti- 
mated for  the  MissLssippi ;  and  though  contrary 
to  my  own  opinion  when  I  first  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Laurence,  I  am  convinced  it  faUs 
below  reality.'    (Geogr.  View,  238.) 

The  source  of  the  St  Lawrence  (St  Louis)  being 
1,192  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  average 
Um  of  the  river  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  more 
than  6  inches  a  mile.  But  this  fall  is  very  un- 
eqnally  distributed,  on  account  of  the  many,  and 
in  one  instance  stupendous,  cataracts,  rapids,  Ac. 
inteiBpeiBed  along  tne  river's  course.  The  Nia- 
gara, between  Li£es  Erie  and  Ontario,  has  within 
the  short  distance  of  85  m.  a  descent  of  at  least 
334  ft,  164  of  which  are  contributed  bv  the  Great 
Falls.  The  St  Mary,  between  Lakes  Superior  and 
Hoion,  has  a  fall  of  28  ft.  in  900  yards ;  and  the 
npids  are  so  numerous  and  dangerous  between 
Kingston  and  Montreal,  that  an  extensive  line  of 
canal  navigation  has  been  cut,  at  a  vast  expense, 


to  connect*  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa,  and 
enable  ships  to  avoid  this  portion  of  the  river. 
fFor  a  more  particular  description  of  the  mat 
faUs,  the  chier  lakes  through  which  the  St  Lau- 
tence  passes,  and  other  parts  of  the  basin,  see  arts. 
NiAOAKA,  and  Lakes  Sui'Eriok,  Huron,  and 
£bie.) 

The  great  Canadian  lakes,  especially  the  three 
upper  lakes,  receive  few  tributaries  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  but  the  St  Laurence,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  its  course,  is  augmented  by  several 
considerable  rivers,  of  which  the  Ottawa,  from  the 
N.,  uniting  with  it  near  Montreal,  and^  the  Sa- 
gueiiay,  abo  from  the  N.,  uniting  with  it  180  m. 
below  Quebec,  are  the  most  important 

The  St  Laurence  is  said  by  Darby  to  be  as  re- 
markable for  its  uniformity  throughout  the  year 
in  the  diurnal  and  monthly  expenditure  of  its 
waters,  as  the  Mississippi  is  for  its  continual 
change.  A  rise  of  3  ft  is  a  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  the  former  than  a  rise  of  80  would  be 
in  the  latter.  The  two  rivers  differ  widely  also  in 
numerous  other  particulars.  The  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  are  turbid ;  those  of  the  St.  Laurence 
and  its  lakes  are  highly  transparent  In  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  few  lakes  or  enlaigemenis 
occur,  its  banks  are  low,  much  of  the  surface  within 
its  basin  consists  of  open  f^rassy  plains,  and  before 
it  disembogues  it  divides  mto  numerous  channels ; 
the  St  Laurence,  on  the  contrary,  consists,  in 
great  part,  of  a  chain  of  vast  lakes ;  as  its  bed  en- 
larges, it  has  shelving  or  precipitous  banks,  gene- 
rally covered  with  pnmeval  forests ;  and,  instead 
of  a  delta,  it  forms  at  its  mouth  a  large  estuary. 

The  St.  Laurence  is  the  great  commercial  tho- 
roughfare of  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  north- 
em  states  of  the  American  union.  Its  banks,  and 
those  of  its  lower  lakes,  are  studded  with  flourish- 
ing cities  and  towns,  as  Quebec,  Montreal,  St 
Francis,  Cape  Vincent,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Buffalo, 
Oswego,  and  others  are  daily  springing  into  exist- 
ence. The  rise  of  the  tide  is  perceptible  as  high 
as  St  Francis,  or  Three  Rivers,  482  m.  up  the  St 
Laurence,  and  nearly  midway  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal  The  river  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
line  to  Quebec,  and  for  ships  of  600  tons  to  Mon- 
treal, 580  m.  from  the  sea,  though  the  navigation 
is  in  some  places  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shoals. 
Beyond  the  latter  point  however,  a  succession  of 
lapids,  especially  between  Cornwall  and  Johnston, 
unfits  it  lor  the  navigation  of  other  than  flat-boA- 
tomed  boats  of  from  10  to  15  tons.  Further  up, 
Ontario  and  Erie  are  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
largest  size,  as  is  the  Niagara  river,  both  above 
and  below  the  foils.  The  Falls  of  Niagara  are 
avoided  by  the  Welland  canal,  a  work  undertaken 
by  a  company  incorporated  in  1825.  lliis  canal, 
iuto  the  formation  of  which  the  Ouse,  Welhind, 
and  Chippway  rivers  enter,  is  48^  m.  in  lengthy 
56  ft  in  breadth  at  its  surface,  and  26  ft  at  its 
base,  8^  ft.  deep ;  and  has  37  wooden  locks,  10  ft. 
long,  22  ft  wide,  and  capable  of  admitting  ships 
of  125  tons.  Detroit  river  is  no  more  than  7  or 
8  ft  in  depth,  and  the  lake  and  river  of  St.  Clair 
are  navigable  only  for  steam-boats  and  schooners ; 
but  beyond  this,' a  wide  navigation  for  ships  of 
any  magnitude  extends  nearly  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary.  Boats  of  6  ft.  draught  may  reach  the  foot 
of  these  falls,  but  they  cannot  ascend  them,  though 
canoes,  at  great  risk,  sometimes  venture  to  shoot 
downwards.  The  falls  of  St  Mary  are  generally 
avoided  by  a  portage  of  2  m. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  a  continued  navi- 
gation for  vessels  of  medium  burden  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Huron  to  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Laurence. 
The  water  communication  between  Kingston  and 
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Montreal  is  efTected  chiefly  by  a  chain  of  canals, 
the  principal  being  the  Rideau  canal,  constracted 
by  the  Canadian,  or  rather  the  English  gov.,  con- 
necting Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa.  Rideau 
river  and  lake,  the  Indian  lake,  and  the  Little 
Cataraqui,  form  parts  of  its  course.  It  admits 
vessels  of  about  125  tons.  The  Grenville  and  La 
Chine  canals,  with  the  Ottawa,  continue  the  com- 
munication to  Montreal;  the  Grenville  canal  is, 
however,  only  adapted  for  vessels  not  exceeding 
20  ft.  in  width.  On  the  side  of  the  U.  States,  the 
(vrand  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain  canals  (sec 
New  York  and  Erie)  unite  the  basin  of  the 
8t.  Laurence  with  the  basins  of  the  Hudson  and 
Susquehanna;  as  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
canals  (see  Ohio,  Pennsylvania)  do  with  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  another  line 
of  canals  in  Upper  Canada  between  Lakes  Huron 
and  Ontario. 

Strong  tides  prevent  the  St.  Laurence  being  co- 
vered with  compact  ice  below  Quebec;  but  the 
enormous  masses  driven  in  every  direction  by  the 
winds  and  currents  render  that  portion  of  the  river 
unnavigable  for  nearly  half  the  year.  Between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  the  water  communication  is 
totally  suspended  by  the  frost  from  the  beginning 
of  Dec  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  navigation 
of  Ontario  closes  in  Oct.  During  the  winter  the 
NE.  part  of  that  lake,  from  the  l^y  of  Quinto  to 
Sackett's  Harbour,  is  frozen  across,  and  the  rest  of 
its  surface  is  usually  frozen  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Lake  Erie  is  not  so  much 
encumbered  with  ice  as  Lake  Ontario,  while  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  are  more  encumbered.  On 
Lake  Superior  the  ice  often  extends  to  70  m.  from 
its  shores.  The  frost,  however,  by  no  means  stops 
commercial  intercourse,  but  forms  the  rivers  and 
lakes  into  excellent  roads,  on  which  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions  are  used.  Among  these  are  tee-boats^ 
buUt  like  other  vessels  with  a  rudder,  mast,  and 
sail,  and  resting  on  iron  skates  attached  at  either 
end  to  cross-bars  under  stem  and  stem.  One  of 
these  ice-boats  has,  it  is  said,  sailed  before  the 
wind  from  Toronto  to  Fort  Geoige  on  Niagara,  a 
distance  of  40  m.,  in  little  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  (Darby,  Geog.  View,  St.  Laurence 
Basin,  pp.  200-251.) 

LAURENCE,  or  LAWRENCE  (ST.),  GULF 
OF,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  between  the  4Sth 
and  51  St  deg.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  57th  and  65th  of 
W.  long.,  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada  and  La- 
brador, E.  by  Newfoundhmd,  S.  by  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cai)e  Breton,  and  W.  by  New  Brunswick  and 
the  peninsula  of  Gasp^^  (Lower  Canada).  At  its 
NW.  extremity  it  receives  the  river  SL  Laurence; 
and  it  communicates  with  the  ocean  on  the  NE. 
bv  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  between  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  on  the  SE.  by  its  principal  outlet, 
the  channel  called  St«  Paul's,  between  Newfound- 
land and  Cape  Breton,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  contains  the  large  islands  of  Anticosti  and 
Prince  Edwiurd;  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  a 
group  about  lat.  470  30',  and  between  long.  61°  27' 
and  62'  W.,  inhabited  by  about  1,000  Canadians, 
French,  English,  and  Irish  settlers,  who  carry  on 
a  profitable  fishery.  The  shores  of  the  gulf  are 
genially  precipitous,  barren,  and  inhospitable ;  and 
dense  fogs  are  very  prevalent.  A  powerful  current 
sets  continually  from  Hudson's  Strait  into  the  gulf, 
through  the  Strait  of  Belle-isle,  and  meeting  the 
stream  from  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Laurence,  forms 
a  dangerous  race  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
(Purdv's  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic,  pp.  105,  144.) 

LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  cap.  canton 
■  of  Vaud,  at  the  termination  of  a  spur  from  the 
.  chain  of  the  Jura»  480  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
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Lake  of  Geneva,  from  the  N.  shore  of  which  it  is 
about  1  m.  distant,  and  30  m.  NE.  Geneva,  on  the 
railway  from  Bern  to  Geneva.  Pop.  20,515  in 
1860.  The  city  is  finely  situated  on  three 
eminences,  and  their  intervening  valleya;  but, 
from  being  on  uneven  ground,  its  streets  are  steep 
and  irregular.  They  are  also  generally  narrow 
and  ill-paved,  and  the  interior  of  Lausanne  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  its  exterior  appearance. 
It  is  divided  into  6  quarters,  the  city  and  6  saburb^s 
and  is  now  an  open  town,  but  on' its  S.  side  are 
some  remains  of  ancient  waUs.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  city  is  the  castle,  a  massive  square 
building  of  stone,  flanked  at  its  angles  by  four 
brick  towers.  It  was  originally  the  residence  of 
the  bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  is  now  the  council- 
house  of  the  canton :  its  terrace,  and  that  of  the 
cathedral,  commands  magnificent  views  of  the 
vicinity,  the  lake,  and,  far  beyond,  the  mountains 
of  Savoy.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  a 
vast  Gothic  building,  founded  about  1000,  but  not 
finished  till  the  Idth  century',  is  the  finest  religious 
edifice  in  Switzerland.  It  has  two  large  towers, 
one  supporting  an  elegant  spire,  the  summit  of 
which  is  240  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  a  fine 
round  window  of  stained  glass,  30  ft  in  diameter : 
in  its  interior  are  some  singular  specimens  of 
architecture;  and  amongst  others  the  tomb  of 
Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy.  This  persona^, 
after  abdicating  the  dukedom,  which  he  had 
greatly  enlaiged,  and  governed  with  singular 
ability,  was  elected  pope,  by  the  title  of  Felix  V., 
under  which  name  he  is  l)e8t  known  in  history. 
But  another  pope  having  been  elected,  about  the 
same  time,  by  a  different  party  in  the  church, 
Felix,  to  terminate  the  schism,  resigned  the  tiara 
in  1449.  He  died  within  two  years  of  this  event. 
(Biographic  Universelle,  art  *  Savoie,  Ame' VIII.*) 
The  church  of  St.  Francis ;  the  cantonal  college 
with  a  library  and  museum,  comprising  collections 
of  antiquities  and  minerals  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  bishop's  palace,  now  appropriated 
to  a  school  of  mutufld  instruction  and  the  district 
prison ;  the  cantonal  hospital,  a  fine  edifice  in  the 
Tuscan  order ;  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Champ  d^Air; 
the  new  penitentiary,  established  in  1822.  and 
organised  like  that  of*  Philadelphia ;  the  barracks, 
theatre,  charity  schools,  and  post-office,  are  the 
other  chief  public  buildings. 

Lausanne  is  famous  in  literary  history,  finom  its 
having  been  the  residence  of  Haller,  Tiasot,  Vol- 
taire, and  Gibbon.  The  house  occupied  by  the 
latter,  and  in  which  he  wrote  the  last  half  of  his 
groat  work,  is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  is  an 
object  of  attraction  to  all  travellers  to  Lausanne. 
*It  was  here,'  to  borrow  the  passage  in  which 
Gibbon  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  event, 
'  it  was  here,  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the 
27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  II  and 
12,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in 
a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down 
my  pen  I  took  sevenu  turns  in  a  bercnnt,  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  pros- 
pect of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains. 
The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the 
waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dis- 
semble the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my 
freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my 
fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a 
sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that,  whatso- 
ever might  l^  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the 
life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.' 
Voltaire,  previouslv  to  his  settling  at  Femey,  lived 
at  Monrepos,  a  little  distance  from  Lausanne^  oa 
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the  Bern  road ;  and  Byron  wrote  his  *  Prisoner  of 
C'hilloD '  at  Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lausanne,  on  the 
lake. 

Lausanne  is  the  seat  of  the  snperior  courts  of 
jnHice,  and  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Yaud,  of 
the  councils  of  health  and  public  instruction,  the 
inspector  of  militia,  and  military  commandant  of 
the  canton.  It  has  an  academy,  with  14  pro- 
fessors, founded  in  1537,  a  collie  for  the  French 
language,  with  schools  of  military  science,  and 
numerous  literary  societies.  Its  manufactures  are 
of  little  importance.  Woollen  cloths,  paper, 
leather,  and  a  few  other  articles,  are  made,  but  in 
nnall  quantities.  I'he  celebrated  actor,  John 
Kemble,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pierre, 
about  2  m.  from  Lausanne,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Lausanne  derived  its  name  from  the  an.  Lau- 
smium,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  W.,  in  the 
plain  of  Vidy.  Various  Roman  remains  have 
been  discovered  there  and  elsewhere  in  the 
vicinity.  Before  the  Reformation,  Lausanne  was 
a  rich' bishopric  It  was  taken  in  1536  by  the 
Bernese,  and  governed  b^  an  officer  from  Bern 
till  1798,  when  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  made  it  the  cap.  of  the  ddp.  of  the 
Leman. 

LAVAL,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Mayenne,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Mayenne,  and  on 
railway  from  Paris  to  Brest,  150  m.  WSW.  the 
fiirmer  city,  and  42  m.  £.  Rennes.  Pop.  22,892  in 
1461.  The  town  proper  is  on  a  steep  declivity  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  across  which  it  com- 
municates with  a  suburb  of  about  half  its  own 
Mze  by  2  stone  bridges,  one  built  within  the  last 
16  years.  It  ia  surrounded  with  old  walls,  parts 
of  which  arc  in  ^ood  repair ;  and  contains  many 
antiquated  buildings,  among  which  is  the  chilteau, 
foraierly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Laval,  with 
a  ponderous  round  tower,  now  serving  for  a  prison. 
Many  of  the  private  houses  have  stood  for  ceii- 
turies,  and  are  curious  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture,  though  chic6y  built  of  timber.  The 
church  of  the  Tnnity,  on  the  site  of  a  former 
temple  of  Jupiter,  those  of  cks  Cordeliers  and  St. 
Venerand,  and  the  new  linen  hall,  are  handsome 
edifices;  but  the  prefecture,  town-hall,  theatre, 
and  most  of  the  other  public  buildings,  are  of  a 
very  ordinary  description.  It  is  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and 
has  two  hospitals,  a  communal  college,  a  public 
library  with  10,000  vols.,  and  a  Trappist  convent. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  linen-stuflb 
and  thread,  with  fabrics  of  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
cahcoes,  flannel,  numerous  bleaching  grounds, 
taunenes,  and  marble  works.  It  is  also  the  en- 
trepot for  the  linen  fabrics  and  yarn  made  in  the 
adjacent  cantons ;  markets  being  held  in  it  every 
Saturday  for  such  goods,  and  for  wines,  brandy, 
timber,  iron,  and  wool,  in  which  it  has  a  con- 
ftiderable  traffic  Laval  was  founded  by  Charles- 
le-Cbauve,  in  the  9th  century,  to  arrest  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Bretons.  It  was  taken  by  Earl  Talbot 
in  1466,  but  retaken  by  the  French  in  the  suc- 
oeedJog  year.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  Vendcan 
war  at  the  dose  of  last  century. 

LAVAUR,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap. 
anond.  on  the  Agout,  here  crossed  bv  a  stone 
bridge,  82  miles  SW.  Alby.  Pop.  7,438  in  1861. 
Lavaur  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
both  of  which  are  ill-built.  It  has  a  communal 
college,  a  public  library^  with  3,500  vols.,  with 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  chiefly  for  furniture ; 
and  is  the  entrepot  for  the  silk  ^oods  of  Upper 
Languedoc.  In  the  13th  century  it  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Albi|genses  *,  but,  after  a  lengthened 
and  vigorous  resistance.' it  was  taken  in  1211  by 
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Simon  de  Montfort,  by  whom  it  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  barbarity. 

LAVENUAM,  or  LANHAM,  a  market  tomi 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Babergh, 
16  m.  WNW.  Ipswich,  and  57  m.  NE.  London, 
on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,823 
in  1861  :  area  of  par.,  2,800  acres.  The  town 
stands  op  a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  in  a  valley 
encompassed  b^  hills  on  all  sides  except  the 
S.,  and  comprises  several  small  streets,  with  a 
spacious  market-place,  haAong  a  stone  cross  in  its 
centre.  The  church,  which  has  a  steeple  142  ft. 
high,  is  a  handsome  structure,  partly  of  freestone, 
but  partly,  also,  of  curious  inlaid  flmt^work :  the 
porch  is  of  highly  ornamental  architecture,  and 
the  timber  ceiling  and  several  pews  in  the  interior 
are  eiLquisitely  carved,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey* :  the 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.*  There  are  also  pluces  of  worship 
for  VVesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  with 
attached  Sunday  schools.  The  charities  comprise 
a  free  school,  founded  in  1647,  and  endowed  with 
about  21/.  a  year,  some  almshouses,  and  minor 
bequests  for  the  poor.  Lavenham  had  formerly  a 
considerable  business  in  the  weaving  of  blue  cloths, 
serges,  and  other  woollen  stufl^;  but  this  has 
fallen  to  decay,  and  has  been  replaced  of  late 
vears  by  the  manufacture  of  hempen  cloth,  which 
here,  as  well  as  at  Haverhill,  employs  a  consider- 
able number  of  hands.  Lavenham  is  a  bor.  by 
prescription ;  and  land  within  the  manor  descends 
to  the  youngest  son,  according  to  the  custom  of 
borough-English.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  the  CO.  Markets,  small  and  ill-attended,  on 
Tuesday.  Fairs  for  butter  and  cheese,  Shrove- 
Tuesdav  and  Oct,  10. 

LAYBACH  (Germ.  Laibackj  Illyr.  Ltiblanoj  an. 
.^hmma)^  a  city  of  the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  lUyria, 
and  of  the  circ  of  the  same  name,  on  the  navigable 
river  Laybach,  a  tributary  of  the  Save,  80  m. 
SW.  Gratz,  72  m.  ESE.  Agram,  and  54  m.  NE. 
Trieste,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  IVieste. 
Pop.  21,170  in  1857.  Laybach  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  5  suburbs,  and  3  adjacent  hamlets. 
The  town  is  situated  on  uneven  ground,  and  has 
narrow  and  irregular  streets,  which,  however,  are 
well  paved,  and  have  foot-paths,  while  most  of 
them  are  kept  clean  by  running  streams.  Though 
ill  laid  out  Laybach  is  tolerably  well  built;  and 
has  several  handsome  public  ediflces,  among  which 
are  the  cathedral,  St.  James's  church,  and  that  of 
the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  Gothic  town  hall,  tlie 
lyoeum,  to  which  an  agricultural  garden  is  at^ 
tached;  the  theatre,  masqueTude-hall,  barracks, 
military  school,  and  Auer3pei|f  palace.  The  town 
is  grouped  round  the  castle  hill ;  the  castle  being 
now  converted  into  a  house  of  correction  and  state 
prison.  Laybach  has  12  churches,  2  hospitals,  2 
convents,  a  gymnasium,  a  female  school,  a  normal 
school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  orphan, 
lunaric,  and  other  a^lums.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  circ, 
and  of  criminal,  commerdal,  and  mining  tribunals 
for  the  prov.,  town  and  district  judicud  courts, 
the  board  of  tolls,  salt  duties,  and  customs  for  the 
kingd.  of  lUyria,  the  agricultural  society  of  Car- 
nioU,  the  museum  for  the  duchy,  and  a  philhar- 
monic society.  It  has  2  large  sugar-reflneries, 
and  fabrics  of  linen  stufls,  porcelain,  paper,  and 
leather;  its  silk  and  woollen  manufactures  have 
fallen  into  decay.  A  considerable  transit  trade  ia 
carried  on  between  Laybach  and  Trieste,  Croatia, 
and  S.  Germanv.  Within  the  last  30  years  some 
extensive  marshes  in  its  vicinitv  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  drained,  which  has  rendered  tlie 
town  much  more  healthy,    ^mona  was  destroyed 
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by  Attila  in  452,  but  haviDg  been  restored,  is  said 
to  have  been  enlarged  and  fortified  by  Narses. 
It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  con- 
gress held  here  in  1821. 

LE',  or  LEH,  improperly  called  LADAKH,  a 
city  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  cap.  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Ladakh,  in  Thibet;  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope' of  some 
low  hills  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  sandy  plain  about  2  m.  broad, 
150  m.  SE.  Iskardo,  and  930  m.  NW.  by  W. 
I^assa.  Lat.  34°  10'  N.,  long.  77©  45'  E.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  furnished  at  intervals  with 
conical  and  square  towers,  and  extending  on 
either  side  to  the  summit  of  the  hills.  The  streets 
are  disposed  without  any  order,  and  form  a  most 
intricate  Ubyrinth ;  and'  the  houses  are  built  con- 
tiguously, and  run  into  each  other  so  strangely, 
that  from  without  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
extent  of  each.  The  number  of  houses  is  said,  by 
the  natives,  to  be  about  1 ,000.  They  usually  varj- 
from  1  to  2  or  3  stories  in  height,  and  are  furnished 
with  light  wooden  balconies.  The  walls  are 
sometimes  wholly  or  in  part  of  stone,  but  in  gene- 
ral of  large  unbumt  bricks,  whitened  outside  with 
lime.  The  roofs  are  Aat,  and,  like  the  ceilings, 
formed  of  small  trunks  of  poplar  trees,  above 
which  a  layer  of  willow  shoots  is  laid,  covered  by 
a  coating  of  straw,  and  that  again  by  a  bed  of 
earth.  "They  constitute  a  very  insuffident  defence 
against  the  weather,  as  during  rain  the  water  soon 
softens  the  earth,  and  pours  down  into  the  apart- 
ment The  rooms,  though  frequently  of  good 
size,  are  rarely  above  7  or  8  ft,  high,  and  unpro- 
vided with  chimney's,  though  in  the  kitchen  there 
is  sometimes  a  square  hole,  which  acts  as  an  im- 
perfect ventilator.  The  doors  are  made  of  planks 
of  poplar  mortised  together ;  iron  nails  are  rarely 
used,  as  they  are  too  costly,  the  iron  ore  of  the 
country  being  little  wrought  for  want  of  fuel.  A 
few  felts  and  sheep-skins,  and  a  bench  or  two  with 
a  large  box,  constitute  the  principal  articles  of 
furniture.  The  temples  are  built  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  houses,  and  pillars  of  timber,  like 
those  in  private  dwellings,  support  the  beams, 
being  little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  stems  of  the 
poplar  or  willow,  stripped  of  their  bark  and  painted. 
The  most  considerable  building  in  Ld  is  the  palace 
of  the  rajah,  which  has  a  front  of  250  ft.,  and  is 
several  stories  in  height  The  pop.  is  chiefly  of 
the  Thibetan  stock,  but  numerous  Cashmenans 
have  settled  in  Le,  and  intermixed  with  the  na- 
tives. Ld  is  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce  in 
ishawl-wool,  brought  thither  from  the  surrounding 
territory,  from  L^sa  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  to  be 
transported  to  Cashmere;  and  a  silver  coin  is 
struck  at  this  cit;^,  from  bars  of  silver  imported 
from  China,  which  is  in  general  circulation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Thibet 

LEADHILLS,  a  mining  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Lanark,  in  an  alpine  region,  in  an  irregular  valley 
1,800  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  wild  heathy  hiUs  rising  to  the  height  of  2,460 
ft  Pop.  842  in  1861.  The  mining  villajge  of 
Wanlockhead,  though  only  1  m.  distant,  is  in  the 
CO.  of  Dumfries,  ^th  villages  are  inhabited 
solely  by  persons  connected  with  the  mines; 
which,  however,  belong  to  different  proprietors, 
and  are  wrought  by  different  companies.  At  Lead- 
hills,  the  mineral  district  comprises  a  tpace  about 
3  m.  in  length  by  2^  in  breadth,  and  is  principally 
composed  of  greywacke  and  greywacke  slate, 
which  range  fiom  8W.  to  NE.  These  strata  are 
associated  with  transition  clay-slate,  called  edge 
matter,  from  its  vertical  position,  through  which 
the  metalliferous  veins  pass.  The  principal  lead 
veins  run  SE.  to  NW.,  with  a  dip  to  the  L.  of  1  ft 
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in  3.  The  common  and  compact  galena,  or  lead 
glance,  are  the  principal  ores,  and  furnish  all  the 
lead  used  in  the  arts.  The  vein  stones  are  quartz, 
calcareous  spar,  brown  spar,  sparry  ironstone,  and 
heavj'  spar.  Silver  is  contained  in  the  lead,  but 
in  too  small  quantity  to  repay  its  extraction.  The 
mines  have  been  wrought  from  a  very  remote 
period.  Grold  is  found  in  all  the  neighbouring 
streams,  disseminated  in  minute  particles  among 
the  clay  more  immediately  covering  the  rock5, 
and  also  occasionally  interspersed  in  quartz.  The 
search  for  this  precious  metal  was  formerly  oon- 
dncted  on  a  large  scale,  under  royal  auUiority, 
but  never  with  much  success ;  and  all  attempts  of 
the  kind,  except  by  the  curious,  have  long  since 
ceased. 

Leadhills  has  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  a  school,  and  an  excellent  library 
founded  in  1741.  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet,  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  The  minen  of  Leadhills  are 
regarded  as  more  than  usually  intelligent,  moral, 
and  respectable. 

LEAMINGTON  PRIORS,  a  town,  par.,  and 
watering-place  of  England,  CO.  Warwick,  in  Kenil- 
worth,  div.  of  hund.  Knightlow,  on  the  Leam,  a 
trib.  of  the  Avon,  2  m.  E.  Warwick,  and  97^  m. 
NW.  London,  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  town  17,958,  and  of  par.  17,402  in 
1861.  Area  of  par.  1,720  acres.  The  town  which, 
60  years  ago,  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  has 
now  many  noble  and  opulent  residents ;  and  the 
elegance  of  its  squares,  streets,  crescent«^  and  ter- 
races, and  of  its  numerous  public  and  private  edl- 
tices,  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  handsomest 
and  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  formerij 
stood  only  on  the  S.  of  the  river ;  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  extended  to  the  opposite  side, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  several  handsome 
bridges.  One  of  these,  widened  and  beautified  in 
1840,  has  received  the  name  of  *  Victoria  Bridge  ;' 
another,  about  a  ^  m.  lower  down  the  Leam,  built 
of  stone,  was  opened  in  1840.  The  numerous 
hotels  are  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  Bath,  Chel- 
tenham, and  other  fashionable  watering-places.  It 
has,  also,  many  suburban  villas  and  detached  resi- 
dences. 

The  waters,  to  which  Leamington  owes  its  cele- 
brity, embrace  1 1  different  streams,  uniting,  in  a 
single  spot  saline,  sulphureous,  and  chalybeate 
waters.  That  which  most  abounds,  and  which  is 
known  as  *  the  Leamington  waters,*  consists  chiefly 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda,  in  combi- 
nation with  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt: 
the  waters  are  used  internally  by  dyspeptic  and 
chronic  patients,  and  have  been  found  useful 
when  applied  externally  in  cutaneous  diseases 
and  rheumatism.  The  following  Table  shows 
the  number  of  grains  of  mineral  salts  contained 
in  a  gallon  of  water  from  two  of  the  principal 
springs : — 


DMertptlon  of  Sftit* 

Old  Bath 

NcvBath 

Carbonate  of  Iron    .    . 

Muriate  of  Magnesia    . 

„          Soda  .    .    . 

Sulphate  of  Lime     .    . 

Soda.    .    . 

.76 

11-6 

430- 

112- 

152- 

58*6 

330- 
62-7 
146- 

The  pump-rooms  and  bathM  are  fitted  up  with 
every  degree  of  elegance,  combined  with  comfort 
and  utility.  They  are  constantly  supplied  with 
water  from  the  springs ;  and  these,  with  the  as- 
sembly rooms,  public  libraries,  music  hall,  and 
numerous  promenades  and  pleasure  gardens,  form 
the  principal  attractions,  and  contribute  chiefly  to 
the  amusement  of  the  ^n8itor8.  The  pariah  church 
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IS  a  good  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  there 
are  also  several  district  churches,  and  places  of 
wonhip  for  Rom.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  other  sects.  A  national  school,  an  infant 
school,  and  several  Sunday  schools  are  well  sui>- 
ported.  There  are  also  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions, narticnlarly  the  *WamefoTd  Hospital,* 
endowed  oy  Dr.  Wameford,  where  the  poor  have 
the  benefit  of  gratuitous  baths  and  of  medical 
advice.  The  business  of  the  town  is  confined  to 
the  supply  and  retailing  of  articles  required  by 
the  resident  gentry  and  visitors;  and  the  latter 
are  generally  so  numerous,  as  to  make  it  a  scene 
of  bustle  and  activity  during  the  greater  part  of 
tfaevear. 

The  surrounding  country,  which  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, furnishes  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
pleasing  rides  and  excursions,  diversified  by  the 
fine  residences  of  the  Warwick,  Clarendon,  Leigh, 
Willougbby,  and  other  families;  the  ruins  of 
Kenilworth  Castle,  Guy's  Cliff,  and  other  spots 
equally  interesting  to  the  tourist  and  theantiauary. 

LEBANON,  an  extensive  and  very  celebrated 
range  of  mountains  in  W.  Asia,  connected  north- 
ward with  the  table-land  of  Anatolia,  thence 
running  SSW.  in  two  nearly  parallel  chains 
tfamngh  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Anally  connect- 
ing itself  with  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai  near  the 
Golf  of  Suez.  The  W.  chain,  called  Djebel- 
Liban,  the  Libcmua  proper  of  antiquity,  detaches 
itself  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Mmor  at  the 
iiulf  of  Iskenderoon;  it  is  cut  through  by  the 
deep  channel  of  the  Orontes,  in  lat.  87^  7',  and  as 
it  proceeds  southward,  at  an  average  distance  of 
24  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  increases  in 
height,  till,  in  lat  34^^  12',*  the  culminating  point 
of  uie  chain,  Djebel  Makmel,  attains  an  elevation 
of  12,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Many  summita  in 
this  part  rise  considerably  above  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow;  and  even  in  lat.  82^  50'  the 
ancient  Cemmtl  and  the  twin  snmmits  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  (Deut.  xi.  29),  are  conspicuous  from  their 
towering  height ;  but  more  southward  the  moun- 
tains sink  much  lower,  and  are  traced  with  some 
difficulty  S.  of  Gaza.  The  £.  chain,  now  called 
Pjebel-es-Sh<»lkh,  and  identical  with  ^he  Anti- 
Libanut  of  Strabo  (lib.  xvi.),  detacheS'itself  from 
the  range  of  Taurus,  about  GO  m.  E.  of  that  last 
mentioned;  it  attains  the  extreme  altitude  of 
about  5,000  11.  in  lat.  83^  20^,  under  the  ancient 
name  of  Mount  Herman,  and  after  maintaining  a 
considerable  elevation  as  far  S.  as  the  82d  parallel, 
becomes  lower  and  less  regular  as  it  skirts  the 
Dead  Sea  on  its  £.  side,  and  finally  is  connected 
¥rith  the  sandy  hiUs  of  Arabia :  this  chain,  indeed, 
is  much  lesa  defined  throughout  its  course,  and 
inferior  in  proportion  to  the  chain  running  along 
the  coast.  The  valley  of  Bakaah  (an.  Code- Syria), 
which  separates  these  chains,  is  about  100  m. 
long,  and  varies  from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth, 
having  an  elevation  near  the  aouxoes  of  the 
Orontes  exceeding  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea;  and 
southward  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  may 
be  traced  through  Arabia  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
(See  Jordan.)  Besides  the  Orontes  and  Jordan, 
which  are  the  two  great  rivers  of  this  mountain 
g^'stem,  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Leittanie, 
nses  near  Baalbec,  and  flows  SW.  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  few  miles  N.  of  Tyre.  The  general 
formation  of  Mount  Lebanon  cbnsiste  of  carbon- 
iferous and"  mountain-limestone,  with  greywacke 
and  slate  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  higher  parts. 
The  limestone  in  many  parts  is  very  porous, 
easily  acted  on  by  air  and  water,  and  rapidly 
worn  into  hollows  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  have  been  formed  into  sepulchres  and  caves, 


formerly  the  hiding-places  of  the  persccuteil  Jews 
and  Christians.  Basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks 
appear  E.  and  S.  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  heighta 
skirting  the  Dead  Sea  present  granite,  gneiss, 
and  dolomite.  Iron  and  coal  are  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  the  range.  The  former  is  wrought 
in  two  districts;  but,  owing  to  the  distance  from 
which  the  fuel  has  to  be  brought  for  smelting  the 
ore,  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  scarcely  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  pachalik.  The  coal- 
mines which,  during  several  years,  have  been 
wrought  by  the  government,  are  situated  about 
8  hours'  distance  from  Beyrout,  at  an  elevation  of  • 
about  2,600  ft  above  the  sea.  The  seams  van' 
from  8  ft.  to  4^  «ft.  in  thickness;  t)ut  the  coal, 
though  abundant,  is  rather  sulphureous.  Iron 
pyrites  are  found  mixed  with  the  coal,  and  smelt>- 
mg  furnaces  have  been  erected  near  the  pits ;  but 
the  returns  are  quite  insignificant 

The  principal  animals  found  on  Mount  Lebanon 
are,  the  roe-deer,  the  antelope,  the  goat,  the 
mountain-sheep,  and  the  jerboa;  with  eagles, 
hawks,  ravens,  heronf^  and  pelicans.  The  general 
aspect  of  the' mountain  sceneir  is  thus  described 
by  an  English  clei;gyman  Mr.  Elliot :— *  Our  route 
lay  directly  across  Mount  Lebanon,  the  chief  part 
of  whicl)  is  nearly  barren.  Almost  the  onlv  tree 
which  it  nourish^  is  the  fir,  and  consequently  the 
view  is  not  of  a  character  to  interest  a  lover  of 
scenery.  From  the  sea  and  the  plains  the  range 
forms  a  noble  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  on ;  but 
when  once  the  ascent  is  begim,  few  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  a  beautiful  prospect  are  dis- 
cernible. Deep  ravines,  indeed,  and  rugged  beet- 
ling precipices  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  render 
travelling  both  painful  and  hazardous ;  but  there 
are  neither  glacien  nor  waterfalls,  neither  lakes 
nor  rivers,  no  verdant  fields  nor  smiling  valleys, 
no  extensive  forests,  no  floral  richness,  and  no 
rural  villages:  even  the  cedars,  once  'the  glory 
of  Lebanon'  (Isa.  Ix.  13)  have  deserted  it,  and 
are  replaced  by  the  umbrella-topped  fir.  In  one 
spot  only  called  Bisharri,  nearly  opposite  Tripoli, 
eight  gigantic  cedars,  and  a  few  ol  inferior  size, 
attest  the  splendour  of  their  by-gone  race.  The 
'huge  trees  measure  about  86  ft  round  the  trunk, 
and  more  than  100  ft.  between  the  extreme  points 
of  the  opposite  branches ;  while  at  the  base,  or  a 
little  above,  they  send  out  five  limbs,  each  mea- 
suring 12  or  15  ft.  in  circ  At  another  spot  W.  of 
Bisharri,  little  known  and  seldom  visited,  this 
same  interesting  tree  is  found  in  much  greater 
numbers,  but  of  inferior  growth.  The  monn- 
tainecra  cut  down  the  cedars  for  their  charcoal 
and  tar,  which  latter  article  is  used  medicinally 
to  heal  the  wounds  and  diseases  of  the  camel 
and  the  other  animals.'  (Elliot's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  255.) 

*In  fact,'  says  another  traveller,  *it  is  impos- 
sible to  view  these  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  remains  of  vast  foresta  that  once  8U\\- 
plied  Jerusalem  with  its  finest  timber  and  its 
choicest  incense,  without  feeling  the  truth,  apt- 
ness, and  precision  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
them  :— *^  The  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall 
be  few,  that  a  child  may  write  them.  Lebanon 
is  ashamed  and  hewn  down.  The  high  ones  of 
stature  shall  be  hewn  down :  Lebanon  shall  fall 
by  the  mighty  one." '  (Isaiah  x.  19,  88,  84 ;  and 
xxxiii.  9.)  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
from  these  sketches,  that  the  whole  mountain 
region  is  barren  and  uninteresting;  for  there  are 
many  fertile  and  well-peopled  valley's,  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  people,  cniefly  Mu'onita  Chris- 
tians, occupied  in  the  silk  and  dyeing  trades,  and 
in  raising  wine,  com,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The 
Maronites  ore  an  active  and  laborious  race,  who 
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turn  to  good  account  such  parts  of  the  soil  as  are 
suited  to  tillage,  and  in  no  part  of  Syria  is  there 
80  obvious  an  activity,  and  in  none  are  the  in- 
habitants so  prosperous.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  rude ;  the  plough  is  occasionally  seen, 
but  spade  husbandry  is  much  more  used ;  and  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  sides  requires  a  succession  of 
terraces  for  cultivation.  Almost  every  male  in- 
habitant is  a  small  proprietor  of  land,  and  some 
of  the  emirs  are  large  owners,  either  cultivating 
their  estates  themselves,  or  letting  them  out  to 
tenants. 

Some  of  the  convents  produce  a  wine  called 
Vino  cTOro,  of  good  quality,  both  red  and  white; 
but  it  is  often  spoiled  hythe  practice  of  boUing, 
and  the  use  of  skins.  The  tobacco  of  Mount 
Lebanon  ranks  also  as  the  best  in  Syria.  The 
quantity  of  raw  silk  produced  in  the  district,  ex- 
clusive of  Tripoli,  amounts  annually  to  240,000 
okes,  the  price  bein^  from  120  to  125  piastres  per 
oke :  of  this  quantity  2-drds  are  exported,  and 
the  rest  consumed  in  the  country.  The  manufac- 
ture and  weaving  of  silk  threail  is  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  annual  consumption 
of  gold  for  this  trade  averages  about  50,000 
drachms.  Exorbitant  taxes  are,  however,  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  industry  of  the  Lebanon. 

LEBBIJA  (an.  Nehrista),  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Cadiz,  in  the  flat  of  the  Guadalquivir,  29  m. 
S.  by  W.  Seville,  and  83  m.  N.  Cadiz.  Pop. 
10,338  in  1857.  A  par.  church,  built  of  the  paa- 
terials  of  an  old  mosque,  4  convents,  a  hospital, 
and  a  well-endowed  classical  college  are  the  chief 
public  buildings,  and  there  is  also  a  ruined  castle 
of  considerable  extent.  Being  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  and  marshy  flat,  Lebrija  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  especially  during  the  heats 
of  summer,  but  the  circumjacent  alluvial  soil  is 
highly  productive.  The  town  has  fabrics  of  glass, 
earthenware,  blankets  and  sacking,  soap,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  mortar. 

LECCE  (an.  Syharia  and  Lvpia),  a  city  of 
South  Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the 
ra'ilwav  from  Brindisi  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
about  '22  m.  SSE.  the  former  city.  Pop.  19,419 
in  1862.  The  city  is  fortified  by  a  wall  and 
towers,  above  a  deep  ditch,  and  possesses  a  castle 
or  citadel  It  comprises  the  usual  appendages  of 
a  provincial  cap.,  a  seminary,  tribunal,  and  theatre ; 
and  adds  to  these  a  laige  manufactory  of  tobacco, 
the  produce  of  which,  as  snuff,  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  principal  gate  of 
entrance  to  Lecce  is  very  magnificent,  though  in  a 
strange  overloaded  style  of  architecture.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  the  stone  of  the  country  is 
wrought  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the 
architectural  embellishments  of  Lecce ;  hut  it  has 
also  afforded  a  fatal  facility  of  propagating  the 
extravagant  taste  exemplified  in  every  building 
of  consequence.  Among  these  edifices  the  churches 
are  pre-eminent ;  they  exhibit  all  the  grotes(}ue 
barbarity  of  the  Gothic,  without  any  of  its  spiry 
lightness.  In  the  principal  square  b  an  antique 
column  brought  from  Brindisi :  it  supports  the 
statue  of  St.  Oronzio,  the  protecting  saint.  The 
inhabs.  of  Lecce  are  mostly  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  renowned  for  their  courteous  polished  man- 
ners. The  climate  is  ^oppressively  hot  during  the 
summer.  The  surrounding  distr.  is  one  of  great 
fertility.  It  supplies,  however,  silk,  wool,  flax, 
cotton,  oil,  and  wine,  of  good  quality,  in  whicli 
the  city  is  said  to  have  an  active  trade.  Lecce  has 
al.so  manufactures  of  lace,  linen  thread,  woollen 
cloth,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  The  produce  of 
Lecce  is  mostly  exported  from  Otranto,  or  from 
San  Cataldo  on  the  Adriatic. 

Sybaris,  or  Lupiss,  on  the  site  of  Lecce,  was 
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very  ancient.  Augustus  remained  in  it  for  some 
days  after  his  return  to  Italy  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Ctesar.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
Lyeatm,  It  was  made  the  fief  of  an  earl  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Normans;  and  Tan- 
cred,  one  of  its  earls,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  in  1189.  The  novelist  Ammirato,  and 
the  anatomist  Bagli^'i,  were  natives  of  Leoce. 

LECHLADE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Bri^htwell's  Barrow, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech  with  the  Isis,  13  m. 
E.  Cirencester,  and  68  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop. 
of  par.  1,328  in  1861 ;  area  of  par.  8,980  acres. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a  single,  long,  wide, 
and  well-built  street;  and  the  river  (which  Ls 
navigable  up  to  this  place,  a  distance,  by  water,  of 
146^  m.  from  London)  is  crossed  by  a  good  stone 
bridge.  The  church,  a  handsome  stone  structure, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  has  a  tower  and 
spire  at  its  W.  end.  There  are  also  places  of  wor- 
ship forWesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and 
two  Sunday  schools.  The  principal  importance  of 
Lechlade  is  derived  from  its  site  at  the  junction  of 
the  Thames  navigation  with  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal,  which  makes  it  the  seat  of  a  some- 
what extensive  transit  trade  in  butter,  cheese, 
com,  and  malt.  Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs,  Aug. 
5  and  12  and  Sept.  9,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

LECTOURE  (an.  Lactora^  and  CivUus  Laeto- 
ratensis),  a  town  of  France,  d<^  Gers,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  summit  of  a  sleep  isolated  rock,  19  m.  N. 
Auch,  Pop.  5,914  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
merly surrounded  with  a  triple  range  of  strong 
walls,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  a  wide,  regularly  built,  and  clean  street, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  hospital  occupying  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  at  the  other  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church,  built  by  the  English.  Near 
the  church  is  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the 
town-ball,  sub-prefecture,  and  court  of  primary- 
jurisdiction.  In  the  town-hall  are  portraits  of 
Marshal  Lannes,  due  de  Montebello,  and  other 
distinguished  individuals,  natives  of  the  town ;  a 
marble  statue  of  the  marshal  b  also  erected  on  the 
public  esplanade.  Lectoure  has  manufactures  of 
serge  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  wines,  brandy,  and  agricultural 
produce. 

Lectoure,  though  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  has  several  Roman  antiquities;  the 
chief  is  a  votive  alUr,  in  good  preservation,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Gratian.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  a  fountain 
of  excellent  water;  its  modem  name  is  Hondelia, 
derived,  it  is  said,  from  its  ancient  name,  Foiu 
Delia;  having  been  consecrated  to  Diana,  who 
had  a  temple  m  the  vicinity.  Lectoure  belonged, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  to  the  counts  of  Ar- 
ma^ac.  The  last  of  that  family  having  been 
besieged  in  it  in  1473,  bjr  the  troops  of  Louis  XI., 
commanded  by  the  cardinal  of  Alby,  surrendered 
on  terms  which  the  cardinal  offered  and  swore  to 
observe.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  perfidious 
ecclesiastic  got  the  count  into  his  power,  than  he 
ordered  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  gave  up  the 
town  to  military  execution. 

LEDBURY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hereford,  hund.  Badlow,  near  the  Leden, 
a  trib.  of  the  Severn,  on  the  railway  between 
Hereford  and  Worcester,  13  m.  E.  Hereford,  14 
m.  SW.  Worcester,  and  105  m.  WNW.  London. 
Pop.  of  town  3,263,  and  of  par.  5,598  in  1861 : 
area  of  par.  8,630  acres.  The  town,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mal- 
vern hills,  comprises  two  principal  intersecting 
streets,  with  others  of  inferior  character.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  built  of  stone 
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quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church, 
which  is  of  Norman  architecture,  with  more  re- 
cent alterations  and  additions,  comprises  a  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  chapel ;  and  the  tower, 
which  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
is  surmounted  by  a  fine  spire  60  ft.  high:  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  in  private  patronage.  There 
are,  also^  places  of  worship  tor  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  with  well- 
attended  Sunday  schools  attached  to  each ;  a  na- 
tional school  for  both  sexes,  partly  supported  by 
the  produce  of  two  or  three  old  charities ;  and  a 
school  of  industry  for  girls.  The  free  school, 
founded  in  the  16th  century,  formerly  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  a  good  classical  school ;  but  the 
endovrment  is  very  trifling,  and  the  instruction  is 
now  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
St.  Catherine's  hospital,  for  poor  men  and  women, 
founded  by  Hugh  Folyot,  bishop  of  Hereford,  in 
1232,  comprises  a  master,  chaplain,  7  brethren, 
and  3  sisters,  each  of  whom,  in  addition  to  a 
comfortable  dwelling  and  some  yearly  allowances, 
recei\:es  a  stipend  of  6«.  a  week.  The  hospital  is  a 
handsome  structure,  with  two  wings,  and  a  chapel 
and  hall  in  the  centre.  The  par.  is  unusually 
rich  in  money  charities,  distributed  chiefly  by  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens.  Ledbury  was  cele- 
brated during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  for  its  extensive  manufactures  of  broad  cloth 
and  silk ;  but  they  are  now  quite  extinct.  Malt- 
ing, tanning,  and'the  weaving  of  sacking,  employ 
a  considerable  number  of  hands;  but  the  present 
importance  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  being 
the  chief  market  of  a  district  producing  large 
quantities  of  hops,  cider,  and  periy.  Stone  and 
marble  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ledbury  was  anciently  a  pari,  bor.,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  l^dward  I.,  twice  returned  memsi  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  but  the  privilege  was  not  preser%-ed. 

LEEDS,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  par.,  and  cele- 
brated manufacturing  town  of  England,  being  the 
great  centre  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  co.  York, 
AV.  riding,  locally  situated  in  wap,  Skyrack,  on 
both  sides  the  navigable  river  Aire,  23  m.  WSW. 
York,  29  m.  N.  Sheffield,  170  m.  N.  by  W.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  192^  m.  by  Great  Northern  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  par.  and  of  bor.,  which  are  co- 
extensive, 207,165  in  1861.  In  1841  the  pop.  was 
lDi,874.  The  principal  and  best  part  of  Leeds 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  N.  of  uie  Aire,  and 
the  buildings  cover  a  space  of  about  1,000  acres. 
The  town,  speaking  generally,  is  irregidarly  built, 
with  narrow  and  crooked  streets ;  but  the  centre 
and  W.  end  comprise  several  handsome  streets 
lined  with  fine  houses.  Brifs^ate,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  the  largest,  and  ia  as  wide  as  Oxford 
Street,  London*  Three  stone  bridges,  and  two  of 
cast  iron,  on  the  bow  and  string  principle,  cross 
the  river  Aire,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the 
extensive  suburbs  of  Holbeck  and  Hunslet,  con- 
taining many  large  factories.  The  town  is  well 
paved,  flagged,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Formerly 
the  supply  of  water  was  rather  deficient;  but 
extensive  works  have  been  completed  within  tlie 
last  thirty  years,  by  which  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water  is  conveyed  into  the  town  from 
the  Uarewood  hills,  5  or  6  m.  distant,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  ld0,000Z.  Chief  among  the  public 
buildings  is  the  new  town  hall,  a  handsome  Corin- 
thian pile,  250  ft.  by  200,  with  a  dome  250  ft 
high,  which  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  in 
1858.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  statue  of  her  majesty, 
in  white  marble^  and  in  the  ludl,  161  ft.  long,  are 
sutues  of  Edward  Baines  and  Robert  HaU.  Other 
notable  public  buildings  are  the  cloth-halls.  The 
Mixed-cloth  Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Wellinj^n 
-  Street,  built  in  1758,  is  a  quadrangular  building. 


380  rt  long  and  200  ft,  broad,  enclosing  an  open 
area,  and  having  about  1,800  stands.  The  White- 
cloth  Hall,  for  ue  sale  of  undyed  goods,  on  the 
plan  of  the  former,  was  erected  in  1775 :  it  has 
about  1,200  stands.    A  third  building  of  the  same 
description,  in  Albion  Street,  but  smaller,  intended 
to  accommodate  traders  not  licensed  to  sell  in  the 
other  halls,  has  been  long  abandoned.    Close  to 
the  Mixed-cloth  Hall  is  a  handsome  edifice,  called 
the  *  Commercial  Buildings,'  appropriated  chiefly 
to  news-rooms  and  bankruptcy  courts,  but  partly 
also  to  trading  purposes.    Near  the  Commercial 
Building  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  erected  in 
1852.    The  court-house,  in  which  the  petty  and 
quarter  sessions  of  the  bor.  and  tlie  Michaelmas 
sessions  of  the  W.  riding  are  held,  is  a  well-ar- 
ranged  building  for  police  purposes ;  but  the  gaol 
attached  to  it  being  too  small  /or  the  wants  of  the 
town  and  borough,  a  gaol  on  the  most  approved 
construction,  to  accommodate  in  separate  cells 
about  300  prisoners,  was  erected  in  1847,  on  Arm- 
ley  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  BOfiOOL    The  com  exchango 
faces  Briggate :  its  firont  is  of  the  Ionic  onler,  and 
has  a  niche  in  the  centre,  with  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne.    The  stock  exchange  was  opened  in  1847. 
The  central   market,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
85,000^,  is  large,   handsome,   and  commodious: 
there  are  also  two  other  markets.    The  cavalry 
barracks,  erected  in  1820,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town,  are  well  built  and  very  extensive,  occupy- 
ing, with  the  parade  grounds,  nearly  12  acres. 
The  workhouse,   in   the  Elizabethan  style,  has 
room  for  about  800  inmates.    In  1862  the  gross 
estimated  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  was  598,242t 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  hall  of 
the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  a  theatre 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  two  commodious 
bath  establishments.    The  places  of  worship  in  the 
town  comprise  27  churches  and  49  chapels.    The 
par.  church,  rebuilt,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Gothic 
edifice,  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  is  one 
of  the  laigest  and  handsomest  churches  in  Eng- 
land :  the  linng  is  a  vicarage,  worth  above  1,2007. 
Among  the  other  notable  churches  are  St  John's, 
St.  Geoige's,  and  St.  Saviour's,  the  latter  built  in 
1843,  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  tall  spire.    Tlie 
dissenting  places  of  worship  include  two  large 
Wesleyan  chapels,  an  Unitarian  chapel  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
one  with  a  tower  150  ft.  high.    An  Independent 
chapel,  erected  in  East  Parade,  at  a  cost  of  12,000L, 
has  a  handsome  Doric  portico.    A  spacious  ceme- 
tery, near  Woodhouse  Moor,  occupying  10  acres 
of  ground,  was  opened  in  1835,  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons of  all  religious  denominations :  in  the  centre 
is  a  chapel,  beneath  which  are  large  vaults.  There 
are  also  two  large  parochial  cemeteries,  one  at 
Bunnantofts,  and  the  other  at  Hunslet,  purchased 
by  rates  on  the  inhabitants,  and  each  ha\'ing  an 
unconsecrated  as  well  as  a  consecrated  portion  of 
ground,  and  two  chapels  for  the  accommodation  of 
dissenters  as  well  as  churchmen.    The  establish- 
ments for  general  education  comprise,  1.  A  well 
endowed  grammar-school,  founded  in  1552,  and 
rebuilt,  in  1860,  in  the  Gothic  style,  at  a  cost  of 
15,000/.    It  gives  free  instruction  in  classics  and 
the  elements  of  mathematics  to  the  sons  of  all 
residents  in  Leeds,  and  enjoys  the  repntation  of 
being  ably  and  successfully  conducted ;  4  scholar- 
ships in  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  an 
exhibition  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  are  open 
to  the  competition  of  its  pupils.    2.  A  national 
school,  attended  by  upwards  of  600  children.    3. 
A  Lancastrian  school,  established  in  1811,  and 
^ving  instruction   to   300  boys.     4.  A  model 
mfant  school,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
person*  have  been  trained  for  the  teaching  of 
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infant  scboob,  and  ivhere  about  120  children 
receive  regular  instruction.  5.  Marshall's  schools, 
comprising  a  boys',  girls',  and  infants*  schools.  6. 
Burmantoft's  Industrial  Schools,  with  a  building 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  276  ft.  long.  Nume- 
rous other  public  schools  are  supported  by  the 
Church,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Independents,  and 
other  religious  bodies.  St.  John's  Charity,  founded 
in  1705,  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  girls  to 
become  household  servants;  its  management  is 
vested  in  a  committee  of  subscribers.  The  chief 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science 
are  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  which 
has  a  handsome  hall  and  museum  in  Parle  Row ; 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institution  and  Literary 
Society,  which  has  a  hall  in  South  Parade,  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  2,000 
members,  with  a  large  day  school,  a  school  of 
design,  and  numerous  evening  classes.  Leeds 
has  al»o  a  school  of  medicine,  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  five  subscription 
libraries.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise, 
besides  the  schools  already  mentioned,  an  infir- 
mary, founded  in  1767,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
and  accommodating  150  in-patients ;  a  fever  hos- 
pitalj  called  the  *  House  of  Recovery ;'  a  lying-in 
nospital,  an  eve  and  ear  infirmaiy,*  and  a  public 
dispensary,  ^ere  are  likewise  beveral  endowed 
charities  for  the  aged  poor,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions,  the  gross  revenues  of  which  exceed 
4.000/.  a  year. 

Leeds  owes  its  great  and  long-continued  emi- 
nence as  a  manufacturing  town,  partly  to  its  ad- 
vantageous situation,  and  partly  to  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  its  inhabs.  It  stands  in  a  fertile 
country  intersected  with  rivers,  and  possessing 
rich  and  all  but  inexhaustible  beds  of  coaL  The 
natural  facilities  afforded  by  ita  position  for  pro- 
curing raw  materials,  and  for  disposing  of  its  ma- 
nufactured produce,  have  been  vastly  extended 
by  artificial  means.  On  the  one  hand  it  com- 
municates with  the  Humber,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  German  Ocean,  by  means  of  the  Aire  and 
Cfdder  Navigation,  which  allows  vessels  of  120 
tons  to  come  up  to  the  town ;  and,  on  the  other 
handi  it  communicates  with  the  Mersey  and  Li- 
verpool by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  Rail- 
ways have  also  been  opened  in  every  direction, — 
to  York,  Hull,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Skipton, 
Lancaster,  and  two  by  Derby  and  Lincoln  to 
London. 

The  staple  manufacture  is  the  production  of 
woollen  cloths,  but  the  spinning  of  flax  and 
worsted  is  also  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  I«eds  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  carried  on  in  two  ways— on  the 
domestic  system,  and  by  means  of  factories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  plan,  the  business  is  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  small  masters,  generally 
possessed  of  very  limited  capital,  who  have  in 
their  houses  from  two  to  four  looms,  and  employ, 
besides  themselves  and  their  famUies,  from  three 
(o  seven  joumevmen.  Fonnerly  they  used  to 
carry  the  wool  by  hand-labour  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  manufacture,  till  it  was  made  into 
undressed  doth;  but  for  years  past  they  have 
availed  themselves,  in  the  performance  of  Various 
processes,  of  the  public  mUU  that  have  been 
erected,  mostly  on  a  joint-stock  principle,  in  all 
the  villages  within  the  district  where  this  svstem 
prevails.  By  this  means,  the  domestic  cloths  are 
produced  as  good  and  cheap  as  those  made  in  fac- 
tories. The  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  and 
about  Leeds  vary  from  12«.  to  ISt.  a  week.  The 
factory  system  owes  its  existence  to  the  improve- 
ments of  machinery  subsequent  to  1790;  and, 
though  strongly  opposed  by  tne  domestic  clothieis, 
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has  greatly  improved  the  manufacture,  and  raised 
Leeds  to  its  present  eminence  as  a  mart  for  super- 
fine broad  cloths.  The  master  manufacturers, 
who  necessarily  either  possess  or  have  the  com- 
mand of  large  capital,  employ  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  workmen,  in  one  or  more  large  fac- 
tories, under  their  own  inspection,  or  that  of  their 
superintendents.  In  these  factories  the  whole  pro- 
cesses are  carried  forward,  firom  the  breaking  of 
the  wool  to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth  for  the 
consumer.  The  woollen  fabrics  manufactured  at 
Leeds  comprise  broad  cloths,  ladies'  cloths,  ker- 
seys, swansdowns,  and  beavers.  The  goods  sold 
to  the  merchants  in  a  rough  or  undrnsed  state 
are  finished  in  dyehouses  and  dresstng-ahops, 
which  of  themselves  give  employment  to  up- 
wards of  3,000  persona.  The  sale  of  cloths  was 
formerly  effected  in  the  different  cloth-halls,  on 
the  mornings  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  between 
11  and  12 ;  but  of  late  years,  or  since  the  manu- 
facturers began  wholly  to  finish  their  goods,  the 
cloth-balls  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  a  great  deal  of  the  business  that  used 
to  be  entirely  carried  on  in  them  is  now  transacted 
in  private  counting-houses.  Shalloons,  stuffs,  and 
camlets  are  made  to  some  extent;  and  immense 
quantities  of  unfinished  stuffs  are  brought  here  to 
be  finished  from  Bradford  and  Halifax.  Some  of 
the  flax  milla  are  immense  establishments ;  lai^ge 
quantities  of  linen  yam  are  sent  to  Bamsley  to  be 
manufactured  into  linens,  and  large  quantities  are 
also  sent  to  Ireland  and  France:  canvass,  sack- 
ing, and  linens  are  also  made  to  some  extent  in 
the  town.  The  manufacture  of  machinery  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  hands ;  and  there  are  like^ 
wise  extensive  chemical  works,  large  glass-houses, 
potteries  making  goods  almost  exduaively  for 
exportation,  extensive  tobacco-mills,  and  soap- 
works.  The  total  number  of  occupations  to  which 
the  cloth  manufacture  alone  gives  rise  has  been 
estimated  at  120.  The  woollen  trade  is  supposed 
to  employ  about  18,000,  and  the  flax  trade  10,000 
hands. 

Leeds  was  flrst  incorporated  as  a  mun.  hor,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  received  its  charter 
in  the  Idth  of  Charles  II.  Under  the  Munidpal 
Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into  12  wards,  and  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  recorder,  mayor,  16 
aldermen,  and  48  oouncillors:  cbrpontion  revenue, 
58,860/:  in  1862.  An  efficient  body  of  police  has 
been  organised,  similar  to  that  of  Ithe  metropolin. 
Notwithstanding  its  importance,  as  the  firet  doth- 
ing  town  of  the  British  empire,  Leeds  was  not 
represented  in  parliament  till  1882,  when  the  Re- 
form Act  conferred  on  it  the  important  privilege 
of  sending  two  mems.  to  the  H«  of  C^  Registered 
electors,  7,966  in  1865,  Markets  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturdav ;  cattle  fairs  on  alternate  Wednesdays ; 
and  for  horses  and  hardware,  July  10}  11,  Oct.  8, 
and  Nov.  9. 

Leeds  is  mentioned  by  Bede  and  in  the  Domes- 
day survey.  Leland,  early  in  the  16th  century, 
describes  it  as  a  market  town,  subsisting  chiefly 
by  clothing,  reasonably  well  built,  and  as  large  as 
Bradford,  but  considerably  less  than  Wakefidd. 
llie  dothing  trade  had  been  introduced  about  60 
yeara  before  Leland's  time,  and  the  town  has  since 
^dually  risen,  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabs.,  till 
It  has  become  the  third  manufacturing  town  of 
the  first  manufacturing  nation  of  the  world. 

LEEK,  a  manufacturing  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  oo.  Stafiford,  nund.  Totmonslow,  on 
the  Chumet,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  12  m.  8. 
Maodesfidd,  and  184  nu  N.  by  W.  London,  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
14,326  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  (comprising  10  town- 
ships), 84,870  acres.    It  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
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tainous  part  of  the  co.  called  the  MoorlandB,  on 
the  road  between  London  and  Manchester,  and 
<»nsists  of  a  principal  street  Imed  with  some  good 
modem  honses,  and  crossed  by  several  narrow  and 
irref^Tular  avenues.  The  parish  church  is  an  old 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  square  tower;  in  the 
churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  Danish  cross,  10 
ft.  high.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  mechanics'  institute 
confers  important  benefits  on  the  manufacturing 
population.  An  almshouse  for  eight  widows  and 
acme  other  charities  have  endowments  amounting 
to  180/.  a  year. 

Leek  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a  manufacture  of 
broad  talks  and  plain  ribands,  many  of  the  latter 
being  woven  by  power-looms.  The  silk-mills  em- 
brace not  only  the  weaving  of  ribands  by  power- 
looms,  but  the  throwing  and  spinning  of  silk,  and 
its  twisting  into  sewing-silk  and  braid.  The  hand- 
loom  weavers  are  chiefly  emplwed  on  checked  or 
figured  silk  neckerchiefs,  and  a  lew  groA-de-Naples 
and  figured  gown-pieces,  the  best  black  ribands, 
and  suk  serges  of  superior  quality.  These  goods 
are  prepared  chiefly  for  the  London  market ;  but 
the  sewing-silks,  twist,  and  ribands  are  mostly 
for  exportarion.  The  hand-loom  work  is  given 
out  warped  and  wound  to  undertaker$y  who  possess 
a  varying  number  of  looms,  and  employ  journey- 
men and  apprentices,  to  the  former  of  whom  they 
pay  the  warehouse  price,  after  deducting  for  loom- 
tent.  There  are  numerous  undertakers  in  the 
broad  trade,  and  the^  appear  to  be  superior  both 
in  habits  and  condition  to  the  same  class  in  most 
other  places,  many  of  them  possessing  convenient 
and  substantial  dweUing-houses,  the  highest  stories 
of  which  are  used  as  workshops.  The  journeymen 
are  an  inferior  class,  living  in  very  small  cottages ; 
bat  though  their  houses  be  poor  and  mean,  they 
are  clean,  as  are  also  the  persons  and  dress  of  the 
weav«nB  and  their  families.  The  wives  are  com- 
monly piecers  and  doublers,  or  overlookers  in  the 
factories,  or  else,  if  at  home,  wind  silk ;  the  chil- 
dren also  get  employment  in  the  factories.  The 
weekly  earnings  of  the  broad-loom  ^veavers  vary 
from  7«.  6dl  to  9«.  nett.  The  weekly  nett  wages 
of  the  power-loom  weavers  average  16«.,  and  the 
iromen  working  in  the  mills  usually  earn  from  6«. 
to  6s.  6d!.  From  these  rates  there  has  been  little 
yariation;  and  the  trade  of  Leek  generally  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  steadier  character  than  that  of 
other  towns  engaged  in  the  same  manufacture, 
llie  cotton  trade,  which  has  extended  itself  thither 
firom  Lancashire,  is  not  extensive.  Coal  is  pro- 
cured from  the  neighbouring  Blue  hills,  in  quan- 
tities amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  both  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  pop.  generally. 

Leek  is  one  of  the  pulling  places  for  the  N  di- 
vision of  Staffordshire.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are 
held  annually  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  (Earl 
Mansfield),  who  elects  a  constable  for  the  civil 
government  of  the  town.  Markets  on  Wednes- 
day :  fairs  for  cattle  and  pedlerv,  Feb.  7,  Easter- 
W'ednesdav.  May  18,  Whit-Wednesday,  July  8 
and  28,  Oct.  10,  and  Nov.  18. 

LEEUWARDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Friesland,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Ee,  81  m. 
W.  Groningen,  on  the  railway  from  Groningen  to 
HaarUngen.  Pop.  25,409  in  1861.  The  town  is 
snnoun&d  by  an  earth  rampart  and  ditch,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  the  banks  of  which, 
like  the  ranaparts,  are  planted  with  trees.  It  is 
well  built ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  regular ;  and 
it  has  several  handsome  public  edifices,  including 
the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange,' the  town-hall, 
arsenal,  exchange,  and  house  of  correction.  1 1  has 
twelve  churdies,  in  one  of  which  the  princes  of 
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Orange  are  buried,  a  synagogue,  a  Latin  school,  a 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Public  Good,  a  printing 
establishment,  and  considerable  manufactures  of 
linen  fabrics,  paper,  Friesland-green,  and  a  laige 
general  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  a 
provincial  commandant,  a  military  governor,  a 
provincial  head  of  police,  and  a  receiver  of  taxes 
for  the  prov.  It  sends  4  mems.  to  the  provincial 
assembly. 

LEGkORN  (Ital.  Livomo,  Fr.  Livoume),  a  city 
and  sea-port  of  Italy,  prov.  Pisa,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 62  m.  WSW.  Florence,  on  the  railway 
from  Genoa  to  Rome.  Pop.  91,482  in  1862.  The 
city  is  of  a  square  form,  and  about  2^  m.  in  drc, 
surrounded  with  new  walls,  and  entered  by  fivo 
gates.  It  is  neat,  clean,  and  well  buUt,  and  ita 
general  air  of  animation,  activity,  and  business  is 
singularly  opposed  to  the  listless  idleness  of  the 
inland  towns  of  Italy.  Its  streets  are  in  general 
wide  and  well  paved,  especially  that  which  runs  m 
a  direct  line  from  the  gate  of  Pisa  to  the  harbour, 
enlarging  near  its  centre  into  a  spacious  square. 
The  N.  part  of  the  city,  called  Venezia  Nova,  Ls 
intersected  by  canals,  and  comprises  numerous 
wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  adapted 
to  commerce.  Leghorn  has  an  outer  and  inner 
harbour,  and  a  good  roadstead.  The  outer  harbour 
is  protected  by  a  fine  mole,  which  runs  NN  W.  ui>- 
wards  of  ^  m.  into  the  sea.  The  port  is  apt  to 
become  encumbered  with  mud,  and  the  water 
within  is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  8  ft.  in  the 
inner  basin  to  18  or  19  ft.  at  the  end  of  the  mole. 
The  outer  harbour  is  unfit  for  ships  of  more  than 
400  tons;  and  the  inner  harbour,  called  the 
Danena  dei  naviceUi,  is  only  used  for  repaiiing 
ships,  and  for  the  reception  of  gaUeys  and  other 
small  craft.  A  lighthouse,  the  lantern  of  which  is 
170  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  built  on  a  rock  a  little 
&W.  from  the  mole.  The  roadstead  lies  WNW. 
from  the  harbour,  between  it  and  the  Melora  bank. 
The  latter  is  a  sand,  4  m.  in  length  by  2  in  breadth, 
lying  N.  and  S.  about  4  m.  from  shore.  It  has 
mostly  from  8  to  ^  fathoms  water  over  it ;  but  to- 
wards its  S.  extremity,  on  some  rocky  points  which 
project  above  the  water,  the  Melora  tower  has  been 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  sea-mark.  During  8. 
winds  there  is  sometimes  a  heavy  sea  in  the  roads, 
but  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  with  sufiicient 
anchors  and  cables,  and  onlinary  precaution,  there 
is  no  danger.  The  lazaretto,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  lies  on  a  little  island  to  the  S.,  about  1  m. 
from  the  tower. 

The  public  and  private  buildings  of  Leghorn  are 
generally  well  adapted  to  their  purposes,  without 
being  magnificent.  The  chief  public  edifices  are 
the  former  ducal  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  duomo  or 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  building,  designed  by  Yasari, 
six  other  par.  churches,  two  Greek  churches, 
chapels  belonging* to  the  English  factory,  and  the 
Dutch  and  German  Protestants,  an  Armenian,  and 
a  Maronite-Arab  church,  a  lai^e  and  beautiful 
svnaj^^gue,  a  mosque,  3  hospitals,  the  female 
charity  school  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
theatre,  and  the  public  baths.  Leghorn  has  also 
a  citadel,  an  old  castle,  constructed  in  1595, 
2  lazarets,  a  workhouse,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  sa- 
vings' bank,  a  Urge  public  school,  esteblished  1746, 
and  which  has  about  850  pupils,  schools  of  navi- 
gation and  artillery,  architecture  and  painting,  and 
an  academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts,  with  a 
library  of  6,000  vols,  open  to  the  public.  The  city 
possesses  few  works  of  art,  except  a  fine  marble 
statue  of  grand  duke  Ferdinand  I.  of  Tuscany, 
supported  bv  four  kneeling  figures  in  bronze.  It 
stands  on  the  quay  of  the  inner  harbour,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  John  of  Bologna. 
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In  the  cemeteries  beyond  the  walls  are  some  good 
specimens   of  scalpture.     The  English   burial- 

f  round,  or  Campo  Inglete,  contains  the  remains  of 
mollett,  and  of  several  other  distinguished  Eng- 
lishmen. 

From  being  in  a  marshy  situation,  Leghorn  is 
not  quite  salubrious,  though  great  improvements 
in  draining  have  been  recently  efTected,  bv  which 
the  public  health  has  been  much  benefited.  There 
are  no  good  wells  in  the  city,  and  water  is  brought 
by  an  aqueduct  from  Colognole  12  m.  distant. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the 
town  is  the  CxMtema,  belonging  to  this  aqueduct, 
whence  water  is  distributed  through  the  town. 

I^hom  has  a  considerable  coral  fishery,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  its  inhab.  are  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce :  it  produces  woollen 
caps,  straw  hats,  glass,  paper,  soap,  starch,  and 
cream  of  tartar ;  and  it  has  numerous  coral  and 
alabaster  factories,  rope  walks,  building  docks  for 
merchant  vessels,  and  tanneries.  It  was  made  a 
free  port  by  Cosmo  I.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  centuTv;  and  the  comparative  security  and 
freedom  which  foreigners  long  enjoyed  in  Tuscany, 
still  more  than  its  advantageous  situation,  rendered 
Leghorn  for  a  time  one  of  the  first  commercial 
cities  of  Italy.  Its  exports  are  similar  to  those 
firom  the  other  Italian  ports,  consisting  principally 
of  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  straw  hata,  straw 
platting,  and  straw  for  platting,  all  excellent;  oil, 
fruits,  wines,  wool,  boracic  acid,  rags,  cheese, 
marble,  argol,  paper,  anchovies,  coral,  manna, 
hemp,  lamb-skins,  timber,  with  wheat  and  other 
species  of  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  and 
Barbary ;  cotton  from  Egypt,  and  brimstone  from 
Sicily.  The  export  at  secondhand  of  produce 
from  the  Euxine  and  the  Levant  has,  however, 
greatly  declined  of  late  years;  the  Englii>h, 
Amencans,  and  other  nations,  now  generally  im- 
porting such  produce  direct  from  Odessa,  Smyrna, 
and  Alexandria.  The  imports  comprise  sugar, 
coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ;  raw  cotton, 
cotton  and  wooUen  stuffs,  cotton  twist,  and  other 
manufactured  goods;  salted  fish,  indigo,  and 
other  dye-stuffs,  rice,  hardware,  earthenware,  and 
metals. 

Leghorn  is  supposed  to  be  the  anc  Portut  Her- 
cidU  or  Lahronu ;  but  it  has  no  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  15th  century  it  was  a  mere  vil- 
lage surrounded  by  swamps,  and  it  owes  much  of 
its  eminence  and  prosperity  to  the  munificence  of 
the  Medici  family,  and  theliberality  of  the  former 
rulers  of  Tuscany. 

LEGNAGO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  prov. 
Verona,  22  m.  SE.  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
Adige,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Mantua  to 
Padua.  Pop.  10,318  in  1862.  Its  situation  is 
unhealthy.  It  has  several  churches,  convents,  and 
barracks ;  a  powder  magazine,  a  theatre,  a  hos- 

1>ital,  a  royal  gymnasium,  a  manufacture  of  dyed 
eather,  and  some  trade  in  com,  rice,  and  s'ilk. 
Legnago  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  to- 
wards the  latter  period  of  the  Lombard  monarchy. 
It  was  fortified  in  the  16th  century,  and  taken  by 
the  French,  in  1796,  after  a  3  davs'  siege. 

LEICESTER,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  nearly 
in  its  centre,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  E.  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  S.  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick,  and  W.  Stafford  and 
Derby.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  greatest  length, 
about  48  lii. ;  greatest  breadth,  about  28  m.  Area, 
808  sq.  m.,  or  514,164  acres,  of  which  about  480,000 
are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
Suiface,  varied  and  uneven ;  but,  except  in  the 
district  of  Chamwood  Forest,  to  the  S.  of  Lough- 
borough, the  hills  do  not  attain  to  any  considerable 
elevation,  and  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  culti-  { 
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vation.  The  soil  consists  mostly  of  clavey  and 
sandy  loams;  and  in  some  parts,  especially  alon^ 
the  Soar,  there  are  very  rich  and  extensive 
meadows.  The  pastures  are  genendly  excellent; 
and  it  is  much  more  a  gazing  than  an  agricultural 
CO.  It  is  famous  for  its  br^ds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  boraes ;  all  of  which  were  much  improved 
through  the  skill  and  long-continued  exertions  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dwhlcy, 
in  this  CO.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  Dishley 
breed  of  long-homed  cattle,  so  famous  a  few  ^-ears 
ago,  are  everywhere  losing  ground;  and  that  even 
in  this,  their  native  co.,  they  are  now  very  gene- 
rally superseded  by  the  short-horas  and  other 
breeds.    The  fine  rich  cheese  called  Stilton  is 

Srincipallv  made  in  this  co.,  in  the  farms  round 
lelton  Mowbray.  The  Leicester  sheep,  though 
of  different  varieties,  aU  yield  long  combing  wool. 
Horses  ate  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Barley 
is  the  principal  com  crop,  but  wheat  and  oata  are 
also  extensivelv  cultivated.  Property  mostly  in 
laige  estates ;  farms  of  all  sizes,  and  mostly  held 
at  will.  Coal  is  wrought  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Whitwick,  and  other  places ;  and  iron  and  lead^ 
with  lime  and  slates,  are  also  producta  of  this  co. 
Leicestershire  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  stockings  and  shirts,  gloves,  and 
fanc^  hosierv;  the  business  being  principally 
earned  on  in  the  towns  of  Leicester,  I>oughborough» 
and  Hinckley;  but  it  is  also  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  co.  Hats  are  made  at  Lough- 
borough and  other  places;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  malting  counties.  Owing  to  the  open- 
ness of  the  country,  the  number  of  resident  gentry, 
and  other  recommendations,  Leicester  has  been 
long  famous  as  a  hunting  co.  Mclton-Mowbray, 
in  the  centre  of  the  sporting  district,  has  accommc^ 
dations  for  a  vast  number  of  horses ;  and  during 
the  season  is  crowded  with  visitors,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  Principal  river  Soar;  and  the 
CO.  is  intersected  by  several  canals  and  railways. 
Leicester  is  divided  into  6  hundreds  and  216 
parishes.  It  sends  6  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  being 
4  for  the  co.  and  2  for  the  borough  of  Leicester. 
Registered  electors  of  the  co.,  11,050  in  1865,  being 
4,767  for  North  Leicestershire,  and  6,283  for  South. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  Leicestershire  had  51,894 
inhabited  houses  and  243,648  inhabits.,  while,  in 
1841,  there  were  in  this  co.  44,774  inhabited 
houses  and  215,867  inhab.  Gross  annual  value  of 
real  property  assessed  to  income  tax,  under 
schedule  (A),  in  the  Northem  division  668,633/., 
and  in  the  Southern  division  590,184/.  in  1862. 

Leickster,  a  pari  and  mun.  bor.,  and  cap.  cou 
the  same  name,  hund.  W.  Goscote,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Soar,  25  m.  SSE.  Derby,  34  m.  E.  by 
N.  Birmingham,  and  87  m.  N.  by  W.  London, 
on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  *bor.  68,056  in 
1861.  Area  of  mun.  and  pari.  bor.  (which  are  co> 
extensive,  and  include  the  old  bor.  and  its  liber- 
ties, witli  the  part  called  the  Castle  view),  3,960 
acres.  The  town,  though  irregularly  built,  has  a 
respectable  appearance,  the  streets'  being  clean, 
and  the  houses  in  the  principal  thoroughfares 
substantial  and  neat.  The  mam  street  is  joined 
near  its  centre  bv  several  other  handsome  streets : 
at  the  comer  o^  one  of  these  stands  the  news- 
room, a  square  building  of  Ionic  architecture, 
forming  one  of  the  chief  omaments  of  the  place ; 
and  in  it  also  is  the  New  Hall,  built  in  1881 ; 
having  apartments  for  concerts,  and  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute.  The  paving,  lighting,  and 
general  economy  of  the  town  are  well  conducted, 
and  have  been  greatly  improved  within  recent 
years.  Water  is  obtained  from  Thornton,  a  dis- 
tance of  9  m.  The  public  buildings  devoted  to 
civil  purposes  comprise,  among  otlient,  the  guild- 
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hall,  an  old  and  anpretending  buildings  in  which 
is  a  library  of  anaent  printed  books  and  a  few 
MSS.,  one  of  which,  the  *  Codtx  LeicestreruU,'' 
is^  of  considerable  value;  the  assembly-rooms, 
with  a  commodious  adjoining  theatre;  and  a 
town-museum,  established  by  the  corporation, 
under  the  Museums'  Act  The  greater  part  of 
the  objects  in  the  latter  were  presented  to  it  by 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  who  have 
commodious  rooms  in  the  building:  among  its 
imiities  is  the  celebrated  Roman  milliare  or  mile- 
stone, inscribed  to  the  ICmperor  Hadrian,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  1771,  and  valuable  as  de- 
ciding the  disputed  point  whether  Leicester  was 
the  BaUB  or  Raffa  of  the  Romans.  (Gough's  Cam- 
den's Britannia,  iL  314.)  A  market-house  is  in 
the  market-place,  which  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged. The  assize  hall  formerly  the  Castle  Hall, 
is  178  feet  long.  -The  bor.  gaol  is  too  small  for 
the  proper  classification  of  the  prisoners;  this, 
however,  is  effected  in  the  co.  gaol,  a  massive 
structure,  enclosing  an  area  of  4  acres,  built  in 
1824  at  a  cost  of  75,000/.,  and  subsequently  en- 
laised  at  a  ferther  cost  of  25,000/.  An  infirmary 
and  fever  hospital  were  erected  in  1771 ;  and  a  co. 
lunatic  asylum,  a  spacious  and  imposing  building, 
wi'h  extensive  grotmds,  erected  in  1837,  and 
since  greatly  enlarged  at  a  total  cost  of  45,000/., 
affords  accommodation  for  237  patients.  There 
are  also  public  baths,  partly  supported  by  the 
corporation.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
are  9  parish  or  district  churches,  and  80  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters.  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest 
church,  is  a  structure  of  Norman  architecture, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  of  the  materials  of 
the  adjoining  Roman  wall;  it  has  a  square  W. 
tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  St.  Mary's, 
in  the  Saxon  and  early  English  style,  has  a  lofty 
tower  and  steeple.  St.  Martin's,  the  largest  church 
in  the  town,  is  a  cruciform  structure,  erected  at 
different  periods  between  the  12th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, and  surmounted  by  a  pUin  spire.  St 
Iklaigaret's,  in  the  early  English  and  later  styles, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  *  and 
bishop's  palace ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome 
and  lofty  tower.  All  these  churches  have  re- 
cently been  restored.  The  other  churches,  four  of 
which  are  modem,  are  commodious.  The  old  Bap- 
tist chapel  in  Harvey  Lane  (now  used  as  a  school- 
room) deserves  notice,  as  being  the  scene  of  the 
pastoral  labours  of  Robert  HaU,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  divines  of  his  day.  A  public 
cemetery  of  25  acres,  established  by  the  corpor- 
ation, was  opened  in  1850.  It  has  chapels  in  the 
decorated  style  connected  by  extensive  cloisters, 
and  cost  above  12,0002.,  exclusive  of  the  land. 
Connected  with  the  various  places  of  worship  are 
numerous  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  religious 
instruction  to  nearly  5,000  children;  brides 
which,  1  national,  2  Lancastrian,  and  3  infant 
schools  are  attended  by  about  1,800  scholars,  and 
2  parochial  schools  by  220  boys,  who  are  clothed 
as  well  as  educated.  A  collegiate  school,  estab- 
lished in  1836,  for  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  has  a  building  in  the  Tudor  style.  The 
Female  Asylum  clothes,  maintains,  and  educates 
16  girls,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16,  and  after- 
wards provides  them  with  situations  of  domestic 
service. 

Leicester  possesses  many  valuable  charities, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  trust  of  the  corporation 
and  of  the  trustees  of  general  and  church  chari- 
ties, and  others  connected  with  particular  parishes. 
Newton's  charity  possesses  funds  amounting  to 
750/.  a  year,  and  supports,  either  wholly  or  in 
putv  12  schools  in  Leicester  and  other  towns  men- 
tioned by  the  testator.    The  school  at  Leicester 
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is  a  substantial  brick  building,  near  St  Nicholas's 
church,  with  a  house  adjoining,  in  which  the 
master  lives  rent  free.  He  has  a  salary  of  100/.  a 
vear  besides  coal  and  candle,  and  the  use  of  a 
laige  garden.  There  are  100  boys  in  the  school, 
sons  of  poor  inhabs.  belonging  to  the  established 
church,  who  are  clothed  as  well  as  instructed. 
Trinity  Hospital  is  an  extensive  establishment, 
comprising  a  phapel,  and  range  of  apartments  for 
80  old  men  and  women,  who  receive  each  8<.  a 
week,  with  other  advantages.  In  the  chapel  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  first  wife  of 
Henry  IV.  Wigston's  Hospital  is  a  structure  of 
perpendicular  architeciure  in  St  Martin's  church- 
yard, erected  in  1621,  and  endowed  with  estates, 
the  rental  of  which  exceeds  600/.  a  year,  but 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  if  let  like  the  estates  of 
private  individuals,  would  produce  upwards  of 
6,000/.  a  year.  Each  of  the  24  inmates  has  an 
apartment  and  ffarden,  with  4<.  a  week,  and  the 
chaphiin,  or  confrater,  has  a  stipend  of  27i  a  year, 
with  a  house  and  garden.  It  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning that  both  Chillingworth  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Samuel  Chu-ke  filled  this  situation.  Some 
smaller  almshouses,  loan  funds,  and  bequests  to  a 
considerable  amount,  assist  in  relieving  3ie  distress 
of  the  poor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Leicester  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  hosiery,  including  stockings,  shirts, 
caps,  and  fancy  hosiery,  and  of  woollen,  Berlin, 
and  lisle  thread  gloves.  Manufacturing  opera- 
tions are  greatly  facilitated  by  a  plentiful  supply 
of  coal  from  the  Whitwick,  Snibeton,  and  Derby- 
shire coal-fields.  A  canal,  joining  the  Tt«nt,  aiid 
several  hnes  of  railway,  furnish  abundant  means 
of  transport  for  manufactured  produce,  and  are  of 
essential  service  to  the  town. 

Leicester  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  incorporated 
by  King  John,  and  governed  till  1836  by  a  char- 
ter of  the  4l8t  Eliz.  The  old  corporation  was  a 
self-elected,  close,  and  irresponsible  body;  and 
was  long  distinguished  by  its  political  exclusive- 
ness  and  intolerance.  ITie  mun.  oflicers  under  the 
Muni  Reform  Act  are  a  recorder,  mayor,  14  alder- 
men, and  42  councillors,  the  bor.  being  divided 
into  7  wards.  Corporat  revenue,  45,820/.  in  1862. 
Assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  hex^  The 
bor.  has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ;  the  franchise,  till  the  Reform 
Act,  being  vested  in  the  freemen  (by  birth,  servi- 
tude, or  gift),  and  the  inhab.  paying  scot  and  lot 
The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor.  include, 
as  already  stated,  besides  the  old  bor.,  the  liberties 
(which  comprise  part  of  the  pars,  of  St  Mary  and 
St  Margaret,  together  with  the  Newarke)  and  the 
extnt-parochial  part,  called  the  Castle-view.  Re- 
gistered electors,  4,616  in  1866.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday:  horse  and  cattle  fairs, 
March,  Saturday  before  and  after  Easter,  May  12. 
13,  14,  July  5,  and  Oct  10. 

Leicester  occupies  the  site  of  RatsB,  an  impor- 
tant Roman  station  mentioned  in  Antonine's  Itine- 
rary. A  ruin,  called  the  Jewry  wall,  has  been 
supposed,  but  on  no  good  grounds,  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  of  Janus.  Near  it  a  fine  Roman 
oavement  was  discovered  in  1880.  Before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  a  castle  was  built  here  by  the 
earls  of  Mcrcia,  which,  being  demolished  by  fienry 
II.  in  1176,  was  restored  by  Simon  de  l^Iontfort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  It  afterwards  became  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancaster. 
Several  parliaments  were  held  in  the  great  hall  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  castle 
having  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence  after  the  ele- 
vation of  Heniy  IV.  to  the  throne,  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it 
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was  pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
hall,  which,  being  new  fronted,  is  now  used  for  the 
assizes.  Two  of  the  gateways  also  remain,  one  a 
fine  Bpecimen  of  the  period.  During  the  great 
civil  war,  the  town  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  king  and  the  parliamentary  troops.  In  a 
meadow  near  the  town  are  some  remains  of  a 
monastery  of  Black  Canons,  founded  in  1143,  the 
re\'enues  of  which  amounted  at  its  dissolution  to 
1,062/.  Cardinal  Wolsey  expired  in  this  abbev  on 
the  29th  Nov.  1630,  having  been  compelled  by 
sickness  to  take  refuge  here  when  on  his  way  to 
London,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  The  stockuig- 
frame  was  introduced  into  Leicester  about  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  steadily  rising  in  manufacturing  impor- 
tance. 

LEIGH,  a  manuiacturine  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  W.  Derby,  12  m. 
W.  Manchester,  and  21  m.  £N£.  Liverpool  on  the 
railway  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool.  Pop.  of 
town,  10,621,  and  of  par.  30,062  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.  (comprising  the  townships  of  West  Leigh, 
Astley,  Atherton,  Bedford,  Pennington,  and  Til- 
desley) ,  1 1,820  acres.  The  town,  consisting  of  two 
chief  and  other  subordinate  streets,  has  a  few  well- 
built  houses,  mixed  with  others  of  an  inferior  cha- 
racter. The  parish  church  is  a  lofty  stone  stnic- 
ture,  but  low  and  decayed  on  the  N.  side :  the 
living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Lilford. 
Chapels  of  ease  and  district  churches  have  also 
been  erected  in  the  townships  of  Astley,  Chowbent, 
and  Tildesley,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in 
the  incumbent  of  Leigh.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  R.  Catholics,  Independents,  Wesleyan 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and  Sweden- 
borgians,  exdusive  of  others  in  the  out-townships; 
and  upwards  of  4,000  children  are  taught  in  ttie 
Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  churches  and 
chapelk  The  charities  of  the  par.  comprise  the 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1666,  but  poorly  en- 
dowed, and  the  free  schools  of  Pennington  and 
Astley,  with  some  apprentice-funda  and  minor 
bequests. 

Leigh  occupies  a  y&ryr  respectable  station  among 
the  cotton-manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire. 
The  business,  which  was  formerly  almost  confined 
to  weaving  fustians,  now  embraces  all  the  processes 
and  bran(£es  of  the  cotton  and  mixed  goods  ma- 
nufacture. These  branches  of  industry  are  greatly 
promoted  by  the  abundance  of  coal  and  lime  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  by  canal  and  railway  commu- 
nication with  Ldverpool  and  Manchester.  A  branch 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  unites  here  with 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and  the  Leigh  and 
Kenvon  line  connects  the  town  with  the  Liverpjool 
and  Manchester  railway,  the  communication  being 
continued  N.  by  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  railway : 
the  latter,  7^  m.  in  length,  was  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  10,000^  per  mile.  The  grass  lands  of 
the  par.  are  particularly  rich,  and  tlie  dairies 
round  the  town  yield  a  cheese  held  in  deserved 
estimation.  Market  on  Saturday ;  and  fairs,  well 
attended,  for  cattle,  cheese,  &c.,  April  24  and 
Dec  7. 

LEIGHTON-BUZZARD  (or,  more  properly, 
'Leighton-Beau-desert)j  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Bedford,  hund.  Manahead,  on  the 
Ouzel,  a  trib.  of  the  Ouse,  6  m.  S.  by  W.  WobUm, 
and  36  m.  NNW.  London  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  4,330,  and 
of  par.  7,312  in  1861 ;  area  of  par.,  including  five 
townships,  8,990  acres.  The  streets  are  irregularly 
laid  out,  iU  paved,  and  the  supply  of  water  is 
chiefly  derived  from  wells.  The  tovm  has  a  fine 
pentagonal  cross  in  an  open  area  near  the  market 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century :  it  consists  of 
two  stories,  and  is  38  ft.  high,  the  church,  for- 
merly collegiate,  is  a  large  cruciform  Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  a  tower  and  steeple  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  its  nave  and  transepts :  the  living 
is  a  vicarage,  attached  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln 
cathedral.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  (here  a  numerous  body)  have  a  large 
meeting  house.  Besides  Sunday  schools,  there  Ls 
a  well-endowed  charitv  school  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  poor  children ;  and  a  large  Lancas- 
trian school,  for  botli  sexes,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Wilkes's  almshouses,  founded  in 
1630,  have  an  average  jrearly  income  of  200L,  and 
furnish  lodgings  and  stipend*  to  eight  poor  widows. 
There  are  several  other  charitjd>le  foundations. 
Lace- making,  formerlv  a  considerable  branch  of 
industrjr  in  Leighton-Buzzard,  has  been  all  but 
extinguished  by  the  frame-lace  trade  of  Notting- 
ham. Straw-plaiting  here,  as  in  other  towns  of 
Bedfordshire,  employs  many  females ;  but  the 
principal  trade  is  in  com  and  timber,  the  con- 
versance of  which  to  the  Londbn  market  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal  and  the 
London  and  North  Western  railwlur,  which  has 
a  station  at  this  place.  One  of  the  *laigest  horse 
fairs  in  the  S.  of  England  is  held  on  Wliit- 
Tuesday. 

LEINSTER,  one  of  the  four  laige  provs.  into 
which  iDiland  is  divided,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
island,  comprising  the  cos.  of  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Carlow,  Kilkennv,  King's  and  Queen's,  Longford, 
Louth, Meath,  Westmeath,  Wicklow, and  Wexford. 

LEIPSIC  (Genn.  Leipzig)  a  celebrated  commer- 
cial city  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  White  Elster  (a  tributary  of  the  Saale), 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Pleisse  and  Parde.  and 
on  the  railwav  from  Dresden  to  Halle,  60  m. 
WNW.  Dresden,  and  20  m.  SE.  Halle,  Pop. 
•78,495  in  1861.  The  appearance  of  the  city,  at  a 
distance,  b  not  imposing:  it  stands  in  a  wide 
plain,  which,  though  fertile,  is  unvaried  by  a  single 
eminence  to  relieve  its  sameness.  It  occupies  but 
a  small  extent  of  ground  compared  with  its  pop., 
the  houses  being  very  lofty ;  many  of  them  six 
stories  high,  independent  of  three  or  four  additional 
in  tlie  pyramidal  roof;  and  each  storj-,  like  the 
houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  usually  oc- 
cupied by  a  separate  family.  Few  towns  exhibit 
so  much  of  the  carved  masonry  which  charac^ 
terised  the  old  German  style  of  building,  joined 
with  so  much  stateliness.  The  streets  are  nairow, 
but  the  various  markets  and  squares  are  lai^e, 
clean,  and  neat.  Leipsic  is  far  inferior  in  elegance 
and  beauty  to  Dresden ;  but  it  is  better  built  than 
Frankfort,  and  has  a  decided  air  of  comfort  and 
substantiality.  The  suburbs  are  well  laid  out,  and 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  succession  of  plea- 
sant gardens,  occupying  the  glacis  and  other  parts 
of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  great  maritet- 
place,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  rendered  one  of 
the  most  striking  squares  in  Europe,  by  the  quaint 
architecture  of  its  surrounding  buildings.  In  one 
of  these,  the  liaihhaiiSj  the  aUied  sovereigns  met 
to  congratulate  each  other  after  the  tmttle  of 
Leipsic  (see  post).  The  Konigghaus,  formerly  a 
residence  of  tne  electors  and  kings  of  Saxony,  was 
occupied  by  Napoleon  in  1813.  The  Aucrbach 
cellar,  at  no  great  distance,  is  noted  as  that  in 
which  G5the  has  laid  the  celebrated  carousal  scene 
in  Faust ;  tradition  says  that  Faust  himself  used 
to  frequent  it  At  the  SE.  part  of  the  town  is  the 
castle  of  Pleissenbuig,  which  withstood  the  attacks 
of  Tilly  in  the  30  years'  war,  long  after  the  town 
had  surrendered.  Its  lower  part  is  now  a  wool 
magazine,  and  its  upper  part  an  observatory  228  ft. 
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high,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  commanding 
\-iew  is  obLoined  of  Leipsic  and  its  plain.  The 
ramparts  of  the  town  have  been  laid  out  as  public 
walks,  and  its  gates  have  been  recently  removed. 
The  chon^h  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  handsome  square 
edifice,  and  of  a  species  of  Corinthian  architecture ; 
ita  interior  is  ornamented  iidth  numerous  paintings 
by  CEser,  a  celebrated  Saxon  artist  of  the  hut 
century.  The  other  most  remarkable  public  build- 
ings are  the  Augusteum  and  Fatdinum,  belonging 
to  the  university,  the  cloth  hall,  booksellers'  ex- 
change, and  new  post  office. 

The  university  is  the  only  one  in  Saxony,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  lirst,  as  well  as  most  ancient, 
in  Germany.  It  was  founded  in  1409  by  some 
pTofes^yrs  and  students  from  the  university  of 
jrrague.  It  is  divided  into  4  nations,  the  Saxon, 
Misnian,  Franconian,  and  Silesian;  and  has  fa- 
culties of  theolc^y,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
It  baa  about  40  onlinary  professors,  besides  many 
extraordinary  professors  teaching  modem  lan- 
guages, and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Senatus  Academicus. 

The  greater  number  of  lecture-rooms  are  here, 
as  in  Heidelbe]ip:»  within  the  university  buildings. 
Most  of  the  students  live  within  the  walls  of  the 
Old  Paulinum,  without  reference  to  their  particular 
department  of  study;  the  only  qualification  neces- 
sary to  entitle  them  to  the  bursarv  enjoyed  there, 
being  an  examination  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
learning.  Some  students  are  allowed  both  board 
and  lodging  in  the  Paulinum ;  others  are  only  en- 
titled to  a  seat  at  the  public  table.  The  university 
ia  rich  in  endowments  for  stipends  to  scholars; 
but  with  respect  to  such  funds  as  are  applicable  to 
its  maintenance  and  to  scientific  purposes,  it  is  one 
of  the  poorest  in  Grermany.  An  inventory  of  its 
property,  which  has  been  made  public,  states  its 
means  towards  these  latter  objects  to  amount  to 
5,699  thalers  per  annum  only,  not  more  than  800Z. 
It  appears,  from  a  statement  of  its  yearly  disburse- 
ments, that  Saxony  does  not  expend  as  much  on 
this,  its  sole  university,  as  the  Prussian  treasury 
expends  upon  the  least  of  its  provincial  univer- 
sities. The  property  of  the  university  is  valued 
at  1,100,000  thalers  (about  156,000^) ;  and  out  of 
this  capital,  which  consists  chiefly  of  house  pro- 
perty, besides  a  small  portion  of  meadow  and 
arable  land,  some  wood,  and  a  few  shares  of  mines, 
the  yearly  interest  on  650,000  thalers  is  applicable 
to  benevolent  purposes;  the  interest  on  the  re- 
mainder, about  450,000  thalers,  is  therefore  all  that 
is  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  Auguateum  contains  a  library  of 
100,000  vols.,  and  the  university  has  also  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  anatomical 
theatre,  laborator}',  and  clinical  and  lyin^-in  esta- 
blishments. Leipsic  has,  besides,  a  civic  school, 
and  attached  to  it  a  school  of  general  knowledge, 
opened  in  1834^  several  other  superior  and  free 
schools,  primary  schools,  numerous  learned  asso- 
ciations, a  public  library,  with  60,000  printed  vols. 
and  2,000  MSS.,  and  various  scientific  collections. 
Several  hospitals,  orphan,  foundling,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, complete  the  public  establishments.  There 
are  some  pnvate  galleries  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art, 

Leipsic  is  a  manufacturing  toym  of  considerable 
importance.  Among  its  chief  manufactures  are 
silken  and  half-silken  goods,  stockings,  leather, 
hats,  playing  and  other  cards,  paper  hangings,  oil 
cloth,  wax  l^hts,  starch,  soap,  sealing-wax,  parch- 
ment, tobacco,  gold  and  silver  articles,  lii^ueurs, 
and  chocolate.  Artisans  of  almost  every  kind  re- 
side in  the  tA)ym,  There  are  also  various  silk- 
dyeing  and  woollen  spinning  factories ;  and  a  large 
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wool  market  is  held  aimually  in  May.  But  the 
distin^ishing  characteristic  of  the  commerce  of 
Leipsic  is  its  book  trade.  Leipsic  is,  in  fact,  the 
grand  emporium  of  the  literature  of  Germany;  a 
distinction  of  great  importance,  seeing  that  the 
number  of  readers  and  writers  is  greater  in  that 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  lite- 
rary deluge  which  commenced  in  Germany  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  1814,  continues  to  in- 
crease. Instead  of  2,000  works,  which  were  then 
about  the  annual  complement,  there  are  now  from 
8,000  to  10,000.  In  the  German  book-trade  it  is 
the  custom  for  almost  every  house,  either  in  the 
country  or  abroad,  which  publishes  or  sells  German 
books,  to  have  its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who  receives 
and  distributes  its  publications  in  the  same  way 
that  the  London  booksellers  receive  and  distribute 
English  publications.  The  great  sale  of  new 
works  takes  place  at  the  Easter  fair.  The  fairs  of 
Leipsic  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany.  Thev 
are  held  at  the  new  year,  at  Easter,  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  last  two  are  the  most  important, 
'i'hey  should  close  in  eight  days,  but  they  gene- 
rally last  three  weeks;  and,  while  they  continue, 
Leipsic  is  the  great  mart  of  Central  Europe  for  all 
kinds  of  merchandise.  Of  late,  however,  these 
faira  have  been  greatly  falling  off,  both  in  the 
number  of  dealers  and  purchasers,  and  in  the 
amount  of  their  transactions.  The  cause  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  simple  fact  that,  as  railways  and 
other  cheap  and  easy  means  of  national  and  inter- 
national intercommunication  come  to  extend,  these 
meetings  of  merchants,  brought  about  at  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  personal  inconvenience,  become 
unnecessary,  their  business  being  transacted,  in 
an  infinitefy  more  commodious  way,  by  travelling 
agents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
goods  in  centners — 1  centner  =110^  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois— the  manufacture  of  the  states  of  the 
German  Customs'  Union,  brought  to  the  Leipsic 
fairs  in  the  year  1864 : — 


DMcription  of  Goods 


Cotton  Manufactures  .  . 
Iron  Manufactures  .  . 
Yam  (Cotton  and  Wool) 
Glass  and  Mirrors  .  .  . 
Fine  Wood  Manufactures 

Instruments 

Made-up  Clothes  .  .  . 
Copper  and  Brass  Mann-  ) 

factures J 

Hard  and  Small  Wares    . 

Leather     

Leather  Wares  .... 
Linen  Manufactures   .    . 

Paper 

Porcelain  and  Stoneware 

Furs 

Silk  Manufactiu«8 .  .  . 
Mixed  Silk  Manufactures 
Straw  Manufactures  .    . 

Carpets 

Woollen  Manufactures  . 
Weighing  Machines  ~ .  . 
Other  Articles    .    .    .    . 

Total    .    .    . 

Grand  Total  . 


New 

Tnr't 

Fair 


C«>Dtn«n 
14.696 
2,338 
871 
480 
224 
804 
277 

197 

1,289 

14,299 

779 

4,780 

1,869 

977 

189 

765 

201 

17 

102 

28,659 

848 


EMter 
Fair 


Ccntnrn 

29,103 

4,875 

1,637 

1,803 

1,069 

612 

862 

436 

8,289 

29,043 

2,644 

10,984 

1,743 

2,948 

1,422 

2,220 

769 

588 

230 

44,307 

334 

2,152 


74,161  {148,070    174,966 


Centncn 
30,557 
4,790 
1,618 
2,821 
2,132 
838 
1,270 

643 

9,516 

32,487 

4,290 

11,128 

1,155 

8,826 

1,140 

2,413 

632 

131 

391 

60,986 

306 

1,886 


397,187  Centners 


The  Leipsic  and  other  German  booksellers  have, 
since  1834,  erected  an  exchange  for  their  exclusive 
use.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  112  ft,  in 
length,  and  48  ft.  in  depth ;  and  the  cost  of  its 
erection  was  5,000^ 


Leipsic  is  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  and  district  qC 
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samo  name,  and  the  Beat  of  the  jadicial  coarts.  At 
the  end  of  the  10th  century  it  waa  only  a  Uttle 
Slavonian  village;  bat,  during  the  12th,  it  was 
fortified,  and  ita  2  principal  fairs  established.  Its 
new  year's  fair  commenced  in  1458,  and  its  book 
trade  originated  in  1545. 

The  vicinity  of  I^psic,  and,  indeed,  the  town 
itself,  was,  in 'October,  1813,  the  scene  of  a  most 
tremendous  conflict.  Napoleon  having  concen- 
trated at  this  point  such  of  his  forces  as  he  had 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  different  parts  of 
Germany,  to  the  amou  t  of  about  135,000  men, 
^as  attacked  on  the  16th  by  the  allied  army, 
under  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Blucher,  and  other 
generals,  accompanied  by  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  allied 
forces  amounted  to  at  least  250,000  men.  The 
struggle,  which  was  fierce,  obstinate,  and  bloody 
in  the  extreme,  terminated  at  nightfall  without 
any  decided  advantage  to  either  part^'.  It  was 
renewed  on  the  18th,  when  a  Saxon  brigade  went 
over,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  from  the 
French  to  the  Allies,  which,  oombmed  with  their 
superior  force,  gave  the  latter  an  advantage  that 
all  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  seconded  by  the  valour 
and  devotion  of  the  French,  could  not  counteract. 
Though  the  French  maintained  their  ground 
during  the  day,  a  retreat  became  indispensable ; 
and,  owing  to  the  accidental  blowing  up  of  a 
bridge,  a  part  of  the  French  army  was  cut  off;  so 
that  Napoleon  lost  25,000  men,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  or  the  Allies  as  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the 
far  greater  number  who  fell  in  the  previous  battles. 
Prince  Poniatowski,  who  may  emphatically  be 
said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Poles,  after  dis- 
playing prodigies  of  valour,  lost  his  life  in  the 
retreat  on  the  19th,  having  been  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Elster.  This  great  victor}' 
completely  emanci|)ated  Germany  from  the  yoke 
of  the  French,  and  opened  the  road  to  Paris  to  the 
AlUes. 

LEIRIA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estrpmadura, 
on  the  small  river  Lis,  42  m.  SSW.  Coimbra,  and 
72  m.  NNE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  8,520  m  1858.  The 
town,  which,  though  in  a  fine  country,  is  small 
and  wretched-lookmg,  has  no  fewer  than  19  parish 
churches  (one  of  which  is  likewise  a  cathedral),  and 
8  convents.  A  considerable  fair  is  held  here  on 
the  25th  of  March. 

LEITII,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Mid  Lothian,  on  both  sides  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  a  flat  sandy  shore,  2  m.  N.  b^  E.  of  the 
centre  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  city  it  is  the  port, 
and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  lines  of 
railway.  Pop.  38,628  in  1861,  against  25,984  in 
1841.  *  The  nver  divides  the  town  into  two  por- 
tions, called  N.  and  S.  Leith.  They  are  connected 
by  several  drawbridges,  and  by  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town.  Leith 
is  united  to  Edinbuigh  besides  by  its  two  lines  of 
railway — one  reaching  it  in  a  wide  easterly  sweep, 
via  Portobcllo— by  a  road,  called  Leith  Walk,  so 
filled  up  with  buildings  that  it  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  street  than  a  road.  Part  of  the  town 
of  Edinbuigh  on  the  W.  stretches  into  the  parish 
of  S.  Leith.  The  buildings  in  the  older  parts  of 
Leith  are  huddled  together  without  order  or  re- 
gularity, and  the  streets  and  lanes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  narrow,  crooked,  and  fllthy.  The  new 
streets  to  the  S.  and  E.,  however,  form  striking 
exceptions,  being  not  much  inferior  to  the  best  in 
Edinbuigh.  lu  S.  Leith,  the  only  two  leading 
streets  (Constitutional  Street  and  the  Kirkgate) 
branch  off  from  the  N.  termination  of  Leitli  Walk 
in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle.  The  street  called 
the  Shore,  fronting  the  har^ur  on  the  S.,  is  lofty 
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and  substantial.  On  the  SE.  of  S.  Leith  are  Leith 
Links,  or  downs,  a  common  belonging  to  the  bor., 
I  m.  in  length,  by  nearly  ^  m.  in  breadth.  The 
best  buildings  are  erected  on  its  skirts,  chiefly  on 
its  N.  and  W.  sides.  Both  N.  and  S.  Leith  are 
lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Edinbuigh  Water  Company.  The  length  of  the 
bor.,  firom  E.  to  W.,  is  1^  m.,  the  mean  breadth  I 
m.  The  mean  and  dirty  village  of  Newhaven,  { 
m.  to  the  W.,  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  bv 
fishermen,  who  chiefly  supply  Leith  and  £dxnbui]g^ 
with  flsb. 

The  public  buildings  in  Leith  are  numerous. 
The  Trinity-house,  of  Grecian  architecture,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Kirkgate,  was  founded  in  1555,  and 
rebuilt  in  1817.  The  par.  church  of  S.  Leith,  op- 
posite the  Trinity-house,  built  in  the  16th  century, 
has  recently  been  much  improved  both  mtemally 
and  externally.  The  parish  church  was  at  Rest- 
alrig,  1  m.  E.  of  the  bor.,  till  the  Reformation,  when 
it  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive  zeal  of  the 
Presbyterians ;  since  which  the  present  buildhig, 
originally  a  chapel  d^icated  to  St,  Mary,  has 
served  that  purpose.  The  Free  church  of  St.  John 
in  Constitution  Street,  originally  erected  as  a 
^uoad  mcra  church,  is  a  spacious  Gothic  edifice : 
It  has  a  lofty  octagonal  spire,  with  two  schools 
attached  to  it)  and  forms  one  of  the  most  impoeing 
objects  in  the  bor.  The  present  parish  church  of 
N.  Leith  is  a  modem  scnicture  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, on  an  elevated  situation,  with  a  spire  158 
ft.  high.  A  handsome  place  of  worship,  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment,  was  erected  in 
1841  in  S.  Leith,  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone, of  Fasque,  a  native  of  the  bor. ;  it  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  school  and  a  hospital  for  females 
labouring  under  incurable  diseases.  The  buildings, 
which  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  form  three  sides  of 
a  square,  and  cost  about  2i,0()02.,  exclusive  of  the 
endowment.  Among  the  other  public  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  gaol,  a  new  edifice  of  Saxon 
architecture:  the  town-hall, in  Constitution  Street, 
erected  in  1828,  (lerhaps  the  most  chaste  and 
elegant  specimen  of  modem  architecture  in  the 
town ;  the  Exchange  Buildings,  a  laige  Grecian 
structure,  extending  to  180  ft.  in  front,  and  com- 
prising an  hotel,  assembly  rooms,  and  a  reading 
room ;  the  Leith  bank ;  the  Custom-house,  close 
to  the  harbour  on  the  N. ;  the  Nautical  School, 
opened  in  1853 ;  the  High-school,  at  the  S.  comer 
of  Leith  Links ;  Dr.  Bell's  school ;  various  dis- 
senting chapels,  particularly  an  episcopal  one;  and 
the  Seafield  Baths,  erected  by  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany in  1813^  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  at 
an  expense  of  8,0002. 

In  regard  to  religious  instruction,  in  addition  to 
the  two  parish  churches  and  Sir  John  Gladstone's 
chapel,  5  places  of  worship  belong  to  the  Free 
Church,  four  to  the  Associate  SyncKl,  and  one  re- 
spectively to  the  Relief,  Independents,  Methodists, 
R.  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians.  The  living  of 
N.  Leith  is,  Greenock  perhaps  excepted,  the 
highest  in  the  Scottish  church,  being  aoout  SQOL 
a  year,  arising  principally  from  the  tithe  of  fish 
landed  at  Newhaven,  and  from  the  rent  of  the 
glebe,  which  is  feued  or  let  on  building  leases. 
The  church  of  S.  Leith  is  collegiate,  or  is  Ber\'ed 
by  two  ministers.  There  are  several  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes,  inc.  a  school, 
attended  bv  about  700  children,  founded  bv  Dr. 
1^11  of  Madras,  who  left  a  bequest  of  10,0001. 
for  that  purpose.  There  are  several  subscriprion 
libraries,  and  a  philharmonic  society  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  translator  of  Lavater's  *  Phy- 
siognomy,' and  John  Logan,  author  of  *  Sermons 
and  Poems/  were  successively  ministeis  of  S* 
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Leith ;  and  John  Home,  author  of  *  Donglas/  and 
Hugo  Araot,  the  historian  of  Edinburgh,  were  na- 
tiT«s  of  the  bor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Trinity-house,  Bell's 
bequest,  and  (iladstone's  hospital  and  school, 
Leith  has  no  important  charities.  The  Trinity- 
boose,  the  funds  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  decayed  sailors  or  their  widows,  supports,  by 
monthfy  or  quarterly  payments,  from  170  to  180 
pensionen  of  various  classes,  besides  assisting 
sailors  who  have  been  shipwrecked,  or  are  other- 
wise in  distress.  The  recipients  of  the  charity 
formerly  lived  in  the  house,  but  now  they  are  lul 
out- pensioners.  There  was  a  charity  called  King 
James's  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  old  women ; 
but  the  building  has  disappeared,  though  the  funds, 
which  are  trifling,  are  still  devoted  to  their  original 
object.  The  other  charitable  institutions  are  the 
hnmane  society,  dispensary,  and  casualty  hos- 
|Htal;  the  society  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
sick,  and  Leith  ^ys'  charity  schooL  There  are 
various  friendly  societies. 

Leith  labours  under  great  disadvantages  in  re- 
spect to  its  port.  At  low  water,  the  tide  recedes 
above  a  mile  from  the  shore;  and  the  stream  of 
the  rivulet  by  which  the  town  is  bisected  is  so 
tiny,  that  it  is  even  insufficient  to  clear  away  the 
mod  from  the  harbour.  Various  efforts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  these  natural  difficulties,  but 
hitherto  with  no  very  marked  success.  In  1720,  a 
dock  was  formed  on  'the  E.  side  of  the  river,  and 
that  portion  of  the  present  pier  which  is  of  stone 
was  erected ;  and  in  1777  a  small  quay,  called  the 
custom-house  quay,  was  built.  But  the  increasing 
commerce  of  Leith  soon  rendered  these  trifling 
improvements  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  port;  and  accordingly,  in  1799,  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  uncontrolled 
management  of  all  public  matters  connected  with 
the  town  and  port  of  Leith,  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament,  authorising  them  to  borrow  160,000/. 
for  the  construction  of  wet  docks.  In  consequence 
two  docks  were  constructed  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
harbour,  between  1800  and  1817,  each  measuring 
250  yards  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  and  com- 
prising together  about  10^  imp.  acres.  Attached 
to  them  are  three  graving-docks,  each  136  ft.  long 
by  45  ft  wide  at  bottom ;  and  160  ft.  long  by  78  ft, 
wide  at  the  top ;  with  an  entrance  86  ft.  wide. 
At  average  spring  tides  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
docks  is  16  ft.  9  inches,  and  at  neap  tides  4  ft. 
leas.  The  total  expense  was  285,000/.,  of  which 
265,000/L  was  borrowed  by  the  city  from  govern- 
ment, at  5  per  cent. ;  of  which  8  per  cent,  was  to 
be  paid  annually,  and  2  per  cent,  to  be  accumu- 
lated  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt.  The  city  gave  as  security  a  mortgage  over 
all  their  Leith  property,  and  a  concurrent  claim, 
with  other  creditors,  *over  the  entire  municipal 
property  of  Edinbuigh,  besides  ceding  certain 
effects  to  the  admiralty.  In  addition  to  these 
great  works,  others  were  undertaken  in  1831-82, 
viz.  an  addition  to  the  E.  pier,  of  the  extent  of  500 
yards,  and  the  formation  of  a  covering  bulwaik 
on  the  opposite  side,  1,500  ft.  in  extent.  The  ex- 
pense of^the  former  (28,000/.)  was  borne  by  the 
city  of  Edinbuigh ;  the  hitter  (12,00(7.)  by  go- 
vernment. The  object  of  these  works  was  to 
deepen  the  water  in  the  channel,  which  was 
effected  to  the  extent  of  about  2  ft.  But,  after 
this  had  been  done,  the  harbour  was  all  but  dry 
at  low  water,  and  there  were  only  17  ft.  water 
over  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  at  high  water  spring 
tides,  and  but  14  ft  at  neap  tides.  In  fact,  no 
vessel  of  above  400  tons  burden  could  approach 
the  haibonr  at  the  highest  tides,  and  sometimes 
not  even  vessels  of  that  burden.     Under  these 


circumstances  it  was  determined  to  make  still 
further  improvements.  A  statute  having  been 
passed  in  1889,  vesting  the  management  of  the 
harbour  and  docks  in  parliamentary  trustees,  and 
aiuthorising  the  expenditure  of  certain  sums  on 
theirimprovement,  various  extensive  works  were 
subsequently  carried  out.  They  comprised  an  ad- 
dition of  2,000  ft.  to  the  E.  pier,  and  of  2,100  to 
the  W.  do. ;  and  the  construction  of  a  new  wet 
dock  of  nearly  5  acres  in  extent,  fitted  to  accom- 
modate the  largest  class  of  steam-ships.  The  ob- 
ject of  carrying  out  the  piers  to  so  great  a  distance 
was  to  secure  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  make 
them  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  This  was 
secured  so  far  that  there  is  now  8  ft.  water  at  low 
ebb,  which  may  be  increased  to  14  ft.  by  dred^in|r. 
At  their  extremities  the  piers  approach  to  within 
about  250  ft.  of  each  other.  The  W.  pier  has  a 
railway  which  communicates  with  the  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  other  railways ;  so  that  vessels  may, 
by  using  it,  either  discharge  the  whole  of  their 
cargoes,  or  be  lightened  so  that  they  may  come 
up  to  the  inner  port. 

In  addition  to  this  harbour  at  Leith,  Edinburgh 
possesses  another  at  Qmnton,  one  mile  westwani, 
connected  with  it  by  railway.  Granton  harbour 
was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Buocleugh;  the  pier  projects  into  the  sea  about 
1,700  ft,  shaped  like  a  T,  with  its  head  to  the  N., 
having  harbours  and  landing-phices  on  both  sides. 
The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  large  breakwater, 
which  adds  to  the  accommodation  for  and  security 
of  shipping. 

The  commerce  of  Leith,  from  its  being  the  port 
of  Edinburgh,  is  ver^  considemble,  and  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  improving.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Australia,  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies,  China,  the  Mediterranean,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States ;  but  its  principal  foreign  trade 
is  with  Holland  and  the  N.  of  Europe.  With  re- 
gard to  its  domestic  trade,  there  are  various  com- 
panies which  employ  steam  and  other  vessels  in 
trading  to  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Liverpool, 
Greenock,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Wick,  Helmsdale, 
Orkney,  Shetland,  Dundee,  Stirling,  and  other 
British  ports,  and  to  Hamburg  and  other  conti- 
nental ports.  The  gross  amount  of  customs'  dues 
collected  at  Leith  amounted,  in  1845,  to  520,124/., 
m  1849  to  545,886/.,  in  1869  to  612,872/,,  in  1861 
to  472,433/.,  and  in  1863  to  489,706/.  There  be- 
longed to  Leith  in  January,  1850,  185  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  the  aggregate  burden  of  20,625  tons,  ex. 
21  steamers ;  while,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
the  registered  shipping  amounted  to  186  sailuig 
vessels,  of  23,614  tons,  besides  68  steamers,  of 
18,984  tons  burden.  Ship-building  has  long  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  employs 
more  capital  than  any  other  business  in  Leith. 
There  are  various  extensive  rope  and  sail  works, 
distilleries,  breweries,  and  iron  foundries. 

Leith  existed  as  a  town  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  The  old  church  of  N,  Leith,  long  dis- 
used as  a  place  of  worship,  was  founded  in  1498. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  its  cemetery  is  still  used 
as  a  burial  ground.  A  bridge  over  the  river,  built, 
in  1493,  by  Kobert  Bellenden,  abbot  of  Holyrood- 
house,  was  used  till  1788,  when  the  first  draw'- 
bridge  was  erected.  Leith  is  of  no  small  note  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  having  been  the  scene 
of  more  military  service  than  perhaps  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  once  walled  on  the 
land  side,  but  all  traces  of  its  fortifications  have 
disappear^.  Leith  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Cromwell,  who  laid  a  heavy  assessment  on  the  in- 
habitants, and  erected  a  citadel,  of  which  some 
portions  still  remain.  It  formerly  had  races, 
which  took  place  at  ebb-tide,  on  the  sands  E.  of 
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the  town ;  but  theywere  transferred  toMiwsclbuiigh 
links  in  1816.  A  martcUo  tower  on  the  sands,  at 
some  distance  from  the  pier-head,  was  bailt,  at  an 
expense  of  17,000/.,  for  the  defence  of  the  port, 
during  the  French  war:  the  port  is  farther  de- 
fcnded,>by  a  battery  of  nine  guns,  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  Cromwell's  fort. 

Leith  was  long  dependent  on  Edinbai]gh.  So 
early  as  the  14th  century,  the  latter  obtained  a 
grant  from  king  Kobert  Brtice,  of  its  harbour  and 
mill ;  a  right  which  was  confirmed  or  extended  by 
subsequent  grants  either  from  the  crown,  or  Ix^n 
of  Restalrig;  the  baronial  superior  of  the  place. 
The  municipal  govemment  of  the  buigh  was,  as 
already  stated,  substantially  vested  in  the  town- 
council  of  Edinbuigh,  who  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  port.  But  the  Scottish  Bor.  Reform 
BUI,  which  came  into  operation  in  November,  1833, 
totally  changed  this  state  of  things,  and  conferred 
on  the  inhab.  of  Leith  what  they  had  long 
struggled  to  obtain,  the  uncontrolled  direction  of 
their  own  municipal  affairs ;  vesting  them  in  a 
provost,  4  bailies,  and  10  councillors,  chosen  by 
popular  election.  This  act  did  not,  however,  affect 
the  rights  of  Edinburgh  over  the  harbour  and 
docks,  or  the  revenue  arising  therefrom.  But  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Agreement  Bill  (July,  1838) 
made  each  town,  in  every  respect,  independent  of 
the  other.  By  this  statute,  the  affairs  of  the  har- 
bour and  docks  are  vested  in  11  commissioners 
(of  whom  5  are  nominated  by  her  majesty's  trea- 
sury, and  3  by  the  town-councils  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  respectively),  whose  proceedings,  bow- 
ever,  require  the  sanction  of  the  treasury.  The 
debt  on  the  docks  duo  to  government,  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  228,374/. ;  and  the 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  borrow  a  sum 
not  exceeding  125,000/.  (the  government  postpon- 
ing the  security  granted  to  it  pro  Uxnto),  for  the 
improvement  of  the  port,  provided  the  whole  parti- 
culars and  estimates  receive  the  authority  of  the 
treasury.  Government  also  postponed  its  claims 
to  such  annual  sums  as  might  be  required  for 
maintaining  or  extending  the  efficiency  of  the 
port. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1832,  I^itb  liad  no  parliamentary  representative. 
But  that  act  conferred  on  it,  with  Portobello  and 
Musselburgh,  the  right  to  send  1  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.   Registered  voters,  2,501  in  18G5. 

LEITMERITZ,  a  fortifted  town  of  Bohemia, 
cap.  circ.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Elbe,  33^  m. 
NNE.  Prague,  on  the  railway  from  Prague  to  Dres- 
den. Pop.  7,458  in  1861.  llie  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  other  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  a  high 
school  and  girls*  school,  with  manufactures  of 
straw  hats  and  chicory,  and  a  considerable  traffic 
in  agricultural  produce,  and  fish  caught  in  the 
Elbe.  The  wines  of  its  circle  are  the  best  of  any 
in  Bohemia,  which,  however,  is  no  very  high  re- 
commendation. It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat 
of  a  circle  council. 

LEITRIM,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught,  having  N.  Donegal  Bay,  E.  Fermanagh 
and  Cavan,  S.  I»ngford,  and  W.  Roscommon  and 
Sligo.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  NXW. 
and  SSE.  nearly  50  m.  Area  376,212  statute 
acres,  of  which  128,167  are  mountain  and  bog, 
and  26,568  water,  including  Lough  Allen,  near  the 
source  of  the  Shannon,  which  is  also  in  this  co. 
Leitrim  is  wild,  and  generally  mountainous ;  but 
in  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  the  soil,  which  is 
incuml)ent  on  limestone,  is  mostly  fertile.  Pro- 
.  perty  in  very  laige  estates.  Tillage  farms  small 
and' not  untrequently  let  on  partnership  leases. 
Agriculture  improving,  but,  till  recently,  in  an  ex- 
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cessively  backward  atid  depressed  state.  There  U 
no  rotation :  com  follows  com  as  long  as  the  soil 
will  bear  any  thing :  or,  if  the  series  be  interrupted, 
it  is  only  to  make  way  for  potatoes  or  flax ;  and, 
when  the  land  is  exhausted,  its  recovery  is  left  to 
^he  vis  mecUcatrix  natvra.  Clover  and  tumipa  are 
nearly  unknown ;  and  here,  as  in  most  other  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  the  potato  is  the  all  bat  sole  de- 
pendence of  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  The  habita- 
tions of  the  occupiers  are  mostly  miserable  hats ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  office-houses,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  Some  coarse  linen  Is  made  for  home  con- 
sumption. Leitrim  contains  5  baronies  and  17  pars. 
It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co. 
Jiegistered  electors,  2,389  in  1865.  At  the  census 
of  1861,  the  CO.  had  18,691  inhab.  hmtses,  19,.>11 
families,  and  104,744  inhabiUnts;  while,  in  1841, 
Leitrim  had  25,912  inhab.  houses,  27,192  families, 
and  155,297  inhabs. 

LEMBERG  (Polish  Lwow ;  Latin,  LwpoiU),  a 
city  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  cap.  Galicia,  on 
the  Peltew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  185  m.  El.  by 
S.  Cracow,  and  370  ni.  NE.  Vienna,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Yienna-Cracow  and  Lembeig  railway. 
Pop.  70,384  in  1857.  Lembeig  was  formerly  an 
important  fortress ;  but  the  demolition  of  its  forti- 
fications was  begun  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
completed  under  Joseph  II.,  when  its  ramparts 
were  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  public 
walks.  It  has  still,  however,  2  castles,  one  with- 
in the  town,  and  the  other,  the  ruined  castle  of 
Lowenburg,  on  an  adjacent  eminence  to  the  N. 
The  city  proper  is  small,  but  it  has  4  suburbs, 
each  equalling  it  in  extent,  and  comprising  tlie 
handsomest  buildings.  The  lofly  towers  and  cu- 
polas of  the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  the 
massiveness  of  its  public  structures,  give  Lembeig 
an  air  of  grandeur,  particularly  when  viewed  from 
a  distance.  The  city  has  narrow  dirty  streets  and 
old  houses,  but  the  suburbs  are  ^nerally  well 
built,  and  have  several  wide,  straight,  and  tole- 
ably  well  paved  streets,  and  some  spacious  squares. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  freestone,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  but  roofed  only  with  shingles.  The 
chief  public  edifices  are  the  palace  of  the  Armenian 
archbishop  in  the  Cracow  suburb ;  the  Dominican 
church,  which  has  a  fine  monument  by  Thorwald- 
sen ;  one  of  the  two  synagogues,  the  old  Jesuits' 
college,  the  new  council-house,  the  govemor*8  re- 
sidence, the  general  hospital,  and  the  large  bar- 
racks in  the  Zolkiew  suburb.  Lemberg  has  up- 
wards of  20  churches,  including  a  Gredc  and  an 
Armenian  cathedral,  9  Rom.  Cath.  par.  churches, 
and  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  meeting-houses;  a 
Greek,  an  Armenian,  and  6  Rom.  Cath.  convent^ 
5  hospitals,  and  a  theatre.  Its  university,  esta- 
blished in  1784,  and  remodelled  in  1817,  has,  wi 
an  average,  about  1,500  students.  The  town  has 
also  an  imf)erial  academy,  a  Rom.  C«tli.  and  a 
Greek  ecclesiastical  seminary,  2  gymnasia,  2  high 
schools,  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  normal 
school,  a  Jewish  female  and  many  elementary 
schools;  a  provincial  museum,  chiefly  for  the 
natural  and  other  products  of  Galida,  and  a  valu- 
able public  library,  said  to  be  rich  in  works  in 
Polish  literature.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government ;  of  the  courts  for  the  city  and  circle, 
and  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  prov. ;  and  has  Ronu 
Cath.,  united  Greek  and  Armenian  archbbbops, 
and  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  superintendents. 

Lembeig  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
stufl's,  with  dye  works,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and 
a  few  printing  establishments ;  but  it  is  much  more 
a  commercial  than  a  manufacturing  city.  Next 
to  Brodv,  with  which  it  has  a  constant  inter- 
course, It  is  the  chief  trading  town  of  Galida. 
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Its  position,  cm  the  high  road  from  Odessa  to 
Silesia  and  Warsaw,  and  on  the  railway  to  Cnt- 
oow  and  Vienna,  renders  it  an  emporium  for  much 
of  the  produce  of  S.  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  Walla- 
chia,  in  its  transit  to  Central  Europe.  Large  fairs 
are  held  at  Lemberg,  the  most  important  is  that 
called  Drei  KOnigs  Messe  (Three  Kings'  Fair), 
which  lasta  six  weeks  from  Jan.  14,  and  attracts  a 
vast  coDcourae  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and  even  Mo- 
hammedan merchants.  The  Russians  bring  to  the 
fairs  large  quantities  of  peltry  from  Siberia  and 
Tartaiy,  which  they  exchange  for  the  woollen  and 
cotton  goods  and  hardware  of  Austria.  Laxge 
herds  of  cattle  arrive  at  Lembezg  from  Moldavia 
and  Bessarabia,  bein^  thence  distributed  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Austna  and  Silesia.  Lembeig  is 
also  one  of  the  principal  corn-markets  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  Com  is  sent  from  it  to  Przemysl, 
on  the  San,  where  it  is  shipped  for  Dantzic;  and 
it  is  also,  though  more  rarely,  sent  from  it  to 
Fome  of  the  nearest  stations  on  the  Dniestr,  for 
ehipment  for  Odessa. 

Lembexg  was  founded  in  the  13th  century.  It 
was  taken  by  Casimir  I.  of  Poland,  in  1340.  It 
was  besieged  in  1648  by  the  famous  Cossack  chief, 
Bogdan  Khmielnicki,  who  threatened  its  exter- 
mination, but  withdrew  on  receiving  a  laige  ran- 
som. In  1672  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  in 
1705  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  when  it  ceased  to  be  of  much  conseauence 
SM  a  fortress.  It  came  into  the  possession  ot  Aus- 
tria in  1772,  since  which  it  has  progressively  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  population. 

LEMGO,  .a  town  of  Germany.  See  Lippe- 
Detmold. 

LEMNOS  (Turk.  Stalimene),  an  island  of  the 
Grednn  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  dom.  of 
the  Porte,  43  m.  SE.  the  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  about  the  same  distance  VV.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  Mount  Therma  being  in 
lat.  390  53'  46"  N.,  long.  2oO  8'  82"  E.  Area 
about  150  so.  m.  Pop.  said  to  amount  to  12,000, 
chiefly  Greeks.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
shap^  being  nearly  divided  into  two  peninsulas, 
by  two  deep  bays  or  indentations  ©f  the  sea,  Port 
Paradise  on  its  N.,  and  Port  St.  Antonio  on  its  S. 
side.  The  latter,  which  is  capacious  and  land- 
kicked,  has  good  anchorage  for  large  ships.  The  E« 
side  presents  to  the  sea  a  bold  jwk,  Monte  Santo^ 
called  by  iEschylus  the  'Eptiaiov  AcVav  A^/avov, 
in  his  br^iant  description  of  the  watch-fires  be- 
tween Moimt  Ida  and  Mycenns  a  rocky  bank 
projects  from  it  upwards  of  8  m.  into  the  sea. 
The  appearance  of  Lcmnos  is  far  from  pictur- 
esque: bimren,  rocky,  though  not  very  high, 
mountains  cover  about  two-tnirds  of  its  surface, 
and  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  except  in  some 
of  its  narrow  vallej^s,  which  arc  verdant  and  fer- 
tile, especially  on  its  W.  side.  The  whole  island 
t  bcflR  the  strongest  marks  of  volcanic  action :  the 
two  highest  mountains  have  craters;  there  are 
several  thermal  springs,  and  the  rocks  in  many 
parts  resemble  the  burnt  and  vitrified  scoriie  of 
furnaces.  One  of  its  mountains,  indeed,  appears, 
from  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  poet  preserved  by 
Nicander,  to  have  been  constantly  emitting  fiame 
and  smoke;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
fact  of  this  island  being  sacred  to  Vulcan,  who, 
when  precipitated  from  heaven,  is  said  to  have 
faOcn  on  its  hospitable  shores : — 

'  Lannos  can  deo  :  nee  fanuB  notlor  JEtna 
▲at  Lipures  domns.' 

Yal.  Flaccns,  lib.  U.  line  96. 

This  island  has  been  long  famous  for  its  fur- 
nt!«bing  a  peculiar  silicious  earth  or  bole,  cele- 
brated for  Its  deteigtot  and  medical  qualities, 
called  Terra  Lemma  and   Terra  Sigilktta,  from 
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its  being  impressed  with  a  peculiar  seal  or  mark. 
Galen  visited  the  island  in  the  second  centur>', 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  this  earth;  and  he  states  that  it 
was  then  dug  up  with  many  religious  ceremonies. 
(De  Simpl.  Medic,  lib.  ix.)  This  practice  has  been 
continu^  down  to  our  own  times,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  a  very  late  period.  The  earth  is  dug  up  on  the 
6th  of  August,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  island :  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  extracted, 
the  hole  ia  filled  up;  the  bags  or  parcels  are  then 
sealed,  and,  a  few  being  sent  to  the  grand  seignior, 
the  governor  is  accountable  for  the  value  of  the 
others.  Bat  the  reputation  of  the  Lemnian  earth 
is  now  much  fallen  off,  and  the  demand  for  it  has 
proportionally  declined.  (Ancient  Universal  His- 
torv,  viii.  346,  8vo.  ed.) 

At  present  the  high  grounds  of  the  island  ate 
grazed  by  sheep,  but  the.W.  and  S.  valleys  pro- 
duce corn,  good  grapes  and  figs,  cotton  and  mul- 
berry trees.  The  climate,  however,  is  too  cold  to 
ripen  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  island  fre- 
quently suffere  from  the  locust. 

ITiewine  of  Lemnos  is  of  two  sorts,  both  red ; 
the  best  fetches  about  8  paras  per  oke,  or  2s.  8d, 
per  bottle.  It  produces  more  than  sufficient  grain 
for  its  own  consumption,  the  reist,  with  some  wine, 
being  sent  to  Mytilene ;  but  its  chief  exports  are 
ewe-milk  cheese,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool.  The 
inhabs.  are  divided  between  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing, and  the  women  (celebrated  for  their  beauty) 
are  employed  in  weaving  cotton  cloths.  The 
Turks  resemble  those  of  the  other  islands,  both 
in  dress  and  manners ;  but  the  costume  of  the 
Greek  women  is  remarkable  as  well  as  pictur- 
esque. It  consists  of  a  short  scarlet  jacket,  with 
long  sleeves,  loose  in  front,  and  reaching  only  a 
ifew  inches  down  the  back,  very  short  petticoats, 
white  calico  trowsers  gathered  at  the  ankles,  yel- 
low Turkish  slipi^ers,  and  a  white  handkerchief 
tied  like  a  turban  round  the  head.  The  principal 
town  Castro  (the  ancient  Myrina),  on  the  W.  side, 
contains  three  Gitek  churches;  and  its  port,  or 
rather  cove,  is  defrnded  by  a  little  pier,  and  com- 
manded by  a  citadel  on  the  overhanging  rocks. 
Ships  are  built  here,  and  the  natives  are  excellent 
seamen.  The  other  port  is  St,  Antonio  on  its  S, 
side,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ba^  already  noticed. 

Lemnos,  according  to  Plmy,  had  a  labvrinth 
more  rtmarkable  than  that  of  Crete  or  of  EgypU 
It  was  supported  by  140  columns,  and  its  gates 
were  so  admirably  adjusted,  as  to  be  turned  by  a 
child.  *  Quarum  m  ofUcina  turbines  ita  librata  />«- 
pendenmt,  ut  puero  circumagente  tomarentur,^  It 
was  the  work  of  three  architects,  one  of  whom, 
Theodoras,  was  a  native  of  the  Island.  Its  remains 
are  said  to  have  been  extant  in  Pliny's  time. 
(Hist  Nat.,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  13.)  No  certain 
traces  of  this  famous  edifice  have  been  discovered 
in  modern  times;  but  this  is  prt)bably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  island  having  been  seldom  visited 
by  scientific  travellers,  or  of  the  changes  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  volcanoes,  or  other  natural 
convulsions. 

The  first  inhab.  of  the  island  are  said  to  have 
been  Thracians.  In  the  reign  of  Thoas,  the  only 
Lemnian  king  mentioned  in  history,  the  Lemnian 
women  are  said,  in  imitation  of  the  Amazons,  tt> 
have  treacherously  killed  all  the  males  (Herodot., 
Kb.  vL  cap.  188) ;  and  hence  any  premeditated  and 
detestable  murder,  or  other  crime,  was  long  after 
called  a  *  Lemnian  action.'  Miltiades  reduced  the 
Lemnians  under  the  sway  of  Athens. 

LENA,  a  large  river  of  N.  Asia,  the  principal  in 
E.  Siberia,  extending  through  19°  N.  lat.,  and 
filing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  lat.  429 
30'  N.,  and  long.  106°  E.,  on  the  W.  slojje  of  thcj 
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lofty  granitic  range,  skirting  the  KW.  shore  of 
the  lake  Baikal;  and  from  the  source  as  far  as 
Ust  Kulsk,  a  distance  of  350  m.,  it  pursues  a  N. 
course ;  but  at  that  point  it  is  turned  E.  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  and  runs  in  a  very  tortuous  channel  ENE. 
for  about  1,000  m.  to  Yakutsk,  the  metropolis  of 
E.  Siberia,  where  it  is  a  -wide  and  noble  riVer.  Its 
general  course  from  Yakutsk  is  N.  down  to  the 
apex  of  the  extenslTe  delta  formed  at  its  mouth, 
the  distance  between  these  two  points  being  about 
700  m.  The  entire  length  of  this  gigantic  river 
is  probably  somewhat  more  than  2,100  m.  The 
basin  of  the  Lena  covers  an  area  of  about  800,000 
sq.  m.)  the  principal  tributaries  above  Yakutsk 
being  the  Kirenga,  Vitim,  and  Olekma,  on  its  E. 
side,  while  below  that  cit^,  the  main  stream  is 
joined  £.  by  the  Aldan,  rising  by  several  sources 
in  the  Stanovoi  range,  and  W.  by  the  BiluL,  which 
riiies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hills  dividing  the  Lena 
basin  from  that  of  the  Yenisei.  The  Lena  has  an 
extremely  tortuous  course  with  a  sluggish  stream, 
and  encloses  numerous  islands.  Mr.  Dobell,  who 
travelled  up  the  stream  from  Yakutsk  to  Irkutsk, 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  safest  navigable  rivers,  of 
its  size,  in  the  whole  wotld,  its  course  being  only 
very  rapid  in  the  spring,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost,  when  numerous  tributary  rivers  and  tor- 
rents, bursting  their  icy  fetters,  rush  with  impe- 
tuosity into  the  maternal  bofwm  of  the  Lena.  The 
river,  at  these  times,  is  a  truly  sublime  spectacle, 
particularly  where  it  passes  through  what  are 
called  the  gates,  which  oonline  it  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  rugged  cliffs  rising  perpendicularly 
nearly  800  ft.  above  the  stream.  The  dashing 
and  eddying  of  the  stream  in  its  course  from  one 
side  to  the  other  is  terribly  grand;  and  yet  the 
native  boatmen  manage  to  descend  the  river  with- 
out injur}",  even  at  this  season.  The  forests  on 
its  banks  are  principally  of  spruce  and  the  yellow 
pine,  both  of  a  large  growth  ;  and  the  soil  on  the 
mountains  appears  rich  and  good,  and  capable  of 
producing  grain  of  all  sort&  Most  of  the  farming 
settlements,  however,  are  either  on  the  level  spots 
along  the  edge  of  the  river,  or  on  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains.  Below  Y'akutsk,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  very  different:  the  river  rolls  thence 
through  vast  and  almost  uninhabited  plains,  co- 
vered with  snow  and  ice,  which  never  wholly 
melts,  and  beneath  which  have  been  found  the 
carcases  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  and  other 
fossil  animals.'     (Dobell's  Siberia,  ii.  68-82.) 

LEXHAM,  a  decayed  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  of  Aylesford,  hund. 
Eythome,  near  the  source  of  the  Len,  a  trib.  of 
the  Med  way,  13  m.  W.  Canterbury,  and  40  m. 
ESE.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  2,016  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  6,890  acres.  The  town  consists  of  a  prin- 
cipal street,  on  the  high  road  between  Maidstone 
and  Canterbury,  intersected  by  another  of  smaller 
size.  The  church  has  a  square  tower  and  16 
curiously  carved  stalls  in  its  interior)  which  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  who  had 
large  estates  within  the  par.  The  market  has 
been  long  disused,  and  the  inhab.  are  almost 
eutirelv  engaged  in  agriculture. 

LENTINI  (an.  Leontium),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Syracuse,  on  a  hill,  washed  bv  the  river 
Korean  (an.  Liagus)^  near  the  lake  of  Lentini,  or 
Biveri,  14  m.  SSW.  Catania,  and  20  m.  NW. 
Syracuse.  Pop.  7,962  in  1862.  The  coimtry 
round  is  now,  as  of  old,  extremely  fertile ;  and 
the  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in  its  culture,  in 
the  fishery  on  the  lake,  and  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce so  obtained.  In  the  winter  season  the  lake, 
which  is  the  largest  in  Sicily,  is  about  19  m.  in 
circ.;  but  in  summer  its  circ  is  reduced  to  8  or 
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9  m.,  the  exhalations  from  the  mud  that  is  thus 
left  dry  rendering  the  town  and  district  very  un- 
healthy. The  fishery  yields  its  proprietor,  the 
prince  of  Butera,  a  considerable  sum. 

The  ancient  city  of  Leontium,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Chalcidians  in  the  first  year  of  the  13th 
Olympiad  (Thucydides,  lib.  vi.),  most  probably 
occupied  the«xact  site  of  the  modem  town ;  but 
the  ground  has  been  so  much  sliaken  and  changed 
by  natural  convulsions,  such  as  that  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  1693,  that  few  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  city  can  now  be  traced.  When  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Marcellus,  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily,  as  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  notices  of  it  in  various  writers,  and 
especially  by  the  detailed  description  which  Poly- 
bius  has*  le^  of  its  state  at  that  period.  *  The 
city  of  Leontium,'  says  he,  *  considered  in  its 
general  position,  faces  the  N.  Through  the  middle 
of  it  runs  a  level  valley,  which  contains  the  public 
buildings  allotted  to  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  justice,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  that 
is  called  the  forum.  The  two  sides  of  the  vaUey 
are  enclosed  by  two  hills,  which  are  roug^  and 
broken  along  their  whole  extent.  But  the  sum- 
mit of  these  hills  is  fiat  and  plain,  and  is  covered 
with  temples  and  houses.  There  are  two  gates 
to  the  city :  one  of  them  is  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  city,  and  conducts  to  Syracuse ;  the 
other  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  leads  to  those 
lands  to  lamed  for  their  fertility,  caUed  the  Leon- 
tine  fields.  Below  the  hill  that  stands  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  valley  flows  the  river  liasus ;  and  on 
the  same  side,  likewise,  there  is  a  row  of  houses 
built  under  the  verv  precipice,  and  in  a  line  paral- 
lel to  the  river,  ^tween  these  houses  and  the 
river  lies  the  road  that  has  been  mentioned.' 
(Hampton's  Poly  bins,  iii.  105.) 

In  his  third  oration  against  Verres,  Cioero  re- 
peatedly refers  to  Leontium,  and  celebrates  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  its  territory,  *  Campus  Leo^ 
tinus  caput  ett  rei  frumetUariaJ  '  (In  Yerrem,  libu 
iii.  cap.  18.)  The  famous  orator,  Gorgias,  whose 
eloquence  was  instrumental  in  persnading  the 
Athenians  to  undertake  their  fatal  expedition 
against  Sicilv,  was  a  native  of  Leontium. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  toAvn,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Hereford,  hund.  Wolphy  on 
the  Lugg,  an  affluent  of  the  Wye,  1 1  m.  N.  Here- 
ford, 121  m.  WNW.  London,  and  157  m.  by  Great 
Western  and  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway. 
Pop.  6,658  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  and  jmutL  bor., 
which  are  co-extensive,  9,290  acres.  The  town 
consists  of  a  good  principal  street,  about  |  m. 
long,  intersected  by  narrow  and  inconvenient 
lanes.  There  are  several  handsome  private  resi- 
dences, and  being  well  paved  and  well  lighted,  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable  appearance.  The 
new  town -hall  and  corn-exchange  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  160  ft  long. ;  the  old  town-hall,  called  the 
butter-cross,  in  consequence  of  the  butter-market 
being  held  in  the  lower  port,  is  an  odd-looking 
structure  of  timber  and  piaster,  standing  on  oak 
pillars,  with  Ionic  capitals.  A  market  house  was 
erected  in  1803,  near  which  is  a  small  gaoL  The 
parish  church,  which  exhibits  the  architecture  of 
several  periods,  has  a  tower  100  ft.  hi^h.  The 
Baptists,  Weslevan  Methodists,  Moravians,  and 
the  Society  of  friends  have  each  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  well-attended  Sunday  schools  are  at- 
tached to  the  church  and  to  various  chapels.  A 
free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Queen  Mary,  *ha8  entirely  ceased  to  furnish  gra- 
tuitous Mucation,  and  has  become  a  private  school : 
the  corporation  appoints  the  master;  bnt,  beyond 
paying  him  an  annual  stipend  of  20t,  thty  have 
no  concern  in  the  management  of  the  schooL* 
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(Mnn.  Corp.  Sqx)  An  almshouse,  dispensarjr, 
and  hooae  of  industry  are  the  only  other  pubfic 
estAblishments.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real 
pn>pertv  assessed  to  income  tax  was  19,168  in 
1857,  and  33,502/.  in  1862. 

Leominster  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  glove  manufacture,  but  latterly  the 
husinesB  has  been  on  the  decline.  Hats  are  made, 
and  coarse  woollens,  bot  the  latter  only  to  a  small 
extent.  Tanning  is  extensively  carried  on.  The 
principal  dependence  of  the  town  is,  however,  on 
iu  retail  trade  with  the  adjacent  county.  Coal  is 
brought  from  Shropshire,  partlv  by  canal  and 
partly  by  railway,  from  the  Clee  Hills.  The  land 
ra  the  borough  and  in  the  out-paiish  is  in  a  great 
degree  held,  often  in  Rmall  portions,  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  town.  The  country  round  produces, 
besides  the  common  agricultural  produce,  apples 
and  hops  in  great  abundance.  Some  lands  and 
hooaes  belonging  to  the  corporation  are  let  for 
long  terms,  subject  to  three  joint  lives,  but  re- 
newable, as  the  lives  fall  in,  for  fines  certain. 
There  fere  some  leases  for  terms  of  years ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  holdings  are  from  year  to 
year,  the  leases  for  years  expiring,  and  the  tenant 
holding  on.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  land 
IB  occupied  by  the  proprietors. 

Leominster  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  re- 
ceived 8e>'eral  charters  between  1554  and  1706, 
the  i^veming  charter  till  1835  having  been  36 
Charles  II.  The  mun.  officers  are,  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty 
aessioiis  are  held  in  the  town-hall,  and  there  is  a 
court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  lOOL  The 
parL  franchise  was  granted  in  28  Edward  I.,  since 
which  time  the  bor.  has  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C,  the  voters,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  beinff  resident  burgesses  and  inhab.  paying 
scot  and  lot.  The  Boundary  Act  made  the  pari 
b<v.  co-extensive  with  the  par.  Reg.  electors,  849 
in  1965.  Markets  on  Friday:  huge  fairs  for 
cattle,  farming  produce,  &c., 'Feb.  13,  May  13, 
Sept,  4,  and  Nov.  8. 

LEON,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  between 
Ut.  Mfi  10'  and  43°  N.,  and  long.  4°  and  ?«  W. ; 
bounded  N.  by  Asturias,  E.  by  Old  Castile,  S.  by 
£streinadura,*and  W.  by  Galicia:  greaiesl  length, 
200  in.|  breadth,  188  m.i  area,  10,573  sq.  m. 
The  old  kingdom  comprises  the  modem  pro\inces 
of  Leon,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Dottro, 
and  is  intersected  by  several  huge  tributaries  of 
that  rivef,  the  principal  being  the  Pisuerga,  Elsa, 
and  Tonnes.  The  M.  and  8.  districts  are  moun- 
tainous, the  former  comprising  various  offsets 
ftam  the  Asturian  chain,  and  the  latter  being 
skirted  by  the  central  chain  of  the  peninsula^ 
two  of  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  the 
Sierra  de  Credos,  10,552  ft.,  and  the  Pena  de 
Francia,  5,689  ft.  This  hilly  country  produces 
the  loftiest  and  best  oaks  in  Spain,  and  is  rich  in 
iron  ore,  some  portion  of  which  is  smelted  and 
made  into  hardware  goods.  The  inhab.  of  the 
Aaturian  mountains  are  a  distinct  race,  robust, 
and  simple  in  their  manners,  engaged  during  sum- 
mer in  pasturing  cattle,  mules»  and  the  migratorv 
flocks  of  sheep  that  pass  at  that  season  through 
their  country,  and  at  other  times  employed  in 
tillage  and  m  collecting  Iceland  moss,  which  is 
here  very  abundant,  madder,  and  medicinal  plants, 
which  they  sell  in  the  markets  of  Leon  and 


The  less  elevated  parts  of  Leon  contain  many 
tracts  which  afford  excellent  pasture,  and  dairy- 
farming  might  be  pursued  with  great  profit,  were 
it  not  for  the  want  of  enterprise,  security,  and 
even  tolerable  roads*    Maize,  olives,  wheat,  and 
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flax  are  cultivated  in  some  parts ;  but  there  is  a 
^reat  want  of  irrigation.  The  wine  of  Salamanca 
18  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  that  raised  on 
the  borders  of  Galicia  is  execrably  bad.  Leon 
has  no  public  manufactures  worth  notice,  except 
that  of  hardware;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
domestic  matiufacturing  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs 
for  home  consumption.  The  canal  of  Castile, 
constructed  about  fifty  years  ago,  passes  north- 
ward up  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga ;  but  it  was 
never  finished,  and  contributes  very  Uttle  to  the 
advantage  of  the  districts  through  which  it  passes. 

The  kingdom  of  Leon  was  anciently  inhabited 
by  the  Vettmes  and  CaUaici,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  Roman  Tarraconenns,  Don  Pelayo  and  his 
successors  during  the  8th  century,  formed  this  dis- 
trict into  a  kingdom,  called  after  its  capital,  and 
connected  with  that  of  Asturias.  It  was  first 
added  to  Castile  in  1037,  but  continued  in  an  un- 
settled state  till  1230,  when  it  was  finally  united 
to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile* 

Leon,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  former  kingd.  and 

Srov.  of  same  luime,  59  m.  S.  Oviedo,  and  176  m^ 
IW.  Madrid,  on  the  railway  from  Madrid  to  Co- 
runna.  Pop.  9,603  in  1857.  This  ancient  city, 
once  the  cap.  of  an  independent  kingdom  and  the 
residence  of  its  sovereigns,  stands  on  a  kind  of 
peninsuU  formed  by  the  Bermesga  and  the  Torio. 
It  is  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  and  bears  in 
its  narrow,  nn^ved  streets,  and  almost  ruinoua 
houses,  the  indications  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. Among  the  public  buildings  the  largest  is 
the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty 
spire  deservedly  admired  for  its  lightness  and  ele- 
gance: the  ecclesiastical  establishment  comprises 
a  bishop  and  40  canons.  There  are  13  par.  chusches 
in  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  2  canonical  houses 
for  Augustinian  monks,  with  7  other  monasteries. 
There  are  also  4  hospitals,  one  of  which  is  for 
foundlings.  The  inhab.  are  employed  in  linen 
weaving,  in  knitting  stockings  and  caps,  and 
making  leather  gloves ;  there  are,  also,  some  tan- 
neries and  soap-factories.  The  surrounding  country 
is  bold  and  beautiful,  but  agriculture  is  in  the  most 
degraded  state.  Hay-ma[king,  however,  though 
common  here,  is  not  usnal  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

Leon  was  founded  prior  to  the  i^eign  of  the 
Roman  einperor,  Galba :  it  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans /jtaio  tepHma  Germanica,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  that  legion  being  stationed  here }  it  was 
the  first  large  town  recovered  from  the  Moors,  after 
whose  expulsion,  in  722,  it  was  the  residence  of 
Christian  kings,  during  more  than  three  centuries* 

Le«>n,  a  town  of  Mexico,  prov.  Guanaxuato,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  and  on  the  road  from  Guanaxuato 
to  Lagos,  36  m.  WNW.  the  former  city.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6,500.  It  has  3  convents,  a  college, 
and  a  hospital,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  com. 

LEON  (ISLA  DE),  a  long  and  narrow  island 
close  to  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  prov.  Cadiz,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  only  by  the  narrow 
but  deep  channel  of  Santri  Petri',  crossed  by  the 
bridge  of  Zuarzo,  which  being  the  only  point  of 
approach  to  the  citv  of  Cadiz,  is  defended' by  strong 
redoubts.  It  is  about  8  m.  long  by  about  2  m.  in 
breadth,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  dreary 
sandy  waste,  abounding  with  salt-water  marshes. 
Cadiz  occupies  a  small  peninsula  at  the  extrt^mity 
of  a  long  sandy  isthmus,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  island  by  a  Une  of  fortifications  called  the 
Cortadura.    (See  Cadiz.) 

LEON  DE  NICARAGUA,  a  city  of  Central 
America,  and  the  former  cap.  of  the  state  of  Nica- 
ragua ;  in  a  savannah  near  a  volcano,  by  whose 
eruptions  it  has  occasionally  suffered :  about  90  m. 
NW.  Grenada,  and  5  m.  from  the  NW.  shore  of 
I  the  Lake  of  Leon.    Pop.  estimated  at  38,000.    It 
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is  surrounded  by  old  walls;  and  has  several 
suburbs^  a  cathedral  and  3  other  churches,  several 
convents,  a  hospital,  and  a  college.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  was  originally  founded,  in  1523, 
on  the  spot  now  called  Old  Leon,  but  was  removed 
to  its  present  site  in  1532. 

LEONARD  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Haute  Vienne,  cap.  cant,,  on  a  hill  near  the 
Vienne.  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  12  m. 
E.  Limio^es.  Pop.  in  1836,  ex.  com.,  3,504.  It  was 
fortified  m  the  15th  centur}',  and  has  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens,  paper,  earthenware,  &c 

LEONESSA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  prov.  Abruzzo  Ultra,  86  m. 
WSW.  Teramo,  and  14  m.  NNE.  Kieti.  Pop. 
6,196  in  1861.  The  town  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  some  large  annual  fairs.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  wild  rugged  country,  in  an  amphitheatre, 
surrounded  by  mountains  which,  in  winter,  inter- 
cept the  sun*8  rays  for  half  the  day,  and  render  the 
climate  very  severe. 

LEONFORTE,  a  town  of  Sidly,  intend.  Catania, 
dist  Nicosia,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  hollow  of  M.  Tavi, 
near  the  Giaretta,  and  37  m.  WNW.  Catania. 
Pop.  1 1,522  in  1862.  Leonforte  is  a  fine  town,  in 
a  healthy  situation.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  has  a  large  square,  from  which  two  long  and 
well-built  streets  diverge.  Its  trade  in  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  silk  is  considerable,  and  it  has  a  lax;^ 
annual  fair.  A  good  deal  of  asphaltum  is  found  in 
its  vicinitv. 

LEPAI^TO  (TOWN  AND  GULF  OF), 
Lepanto  (an.  Naupachu)^  a  sea-port  town  of  W. 
Greece,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
about  3||  m.  £NE.  from  the  castle  of  Ronmelia.at 
its  entrance,  and  1  m.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Morino.  Pop.  2,600  in  1861.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  castle  of 
little  strength,  whence  two  walls  come  down  to 
the  sea,  enclosing  the  town  on  either  side.  The 
harbour,  within  the  town,  is  shallow,  and  fit  only 
for  small  craft,  and  the  place  has  veir  little  trade. 
In  antiquity  Naupactus  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  was  nearlv  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Its  present  walls 
are  built  on  the  foundations  of  those  by  which  it 
was  surrounded  in  antiquity. 

Lepanto  has  given  its  name  to  the  extensive 
gulf  on  which  it  is  situated,  anciently  the  Carm- 
thiacu»  SinuSy  or  Bay  of  Corinth.  The  entrance 
to  the  gulf,  between  the  ruined  castles  of  the 
Morea  and  Roumelia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Patras,  is  only  about  1  m.  across.  Within,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  magnificent  basin,  stretching  £.  with 
a  little  inclination  to  the  S.  to  Mazi,  a  distance  of 
about  78  m.,  beins;,  where  widest,  about  20  m. 
across.  Corinth,  wnence  it  formerly  derived  its 
name,  is  situated  near  its  S.  extremity.  It  has 
many  fine  bays  and  harbours;  and,  in  antiquity, 
there  were  several  considerable  towns  on  its  banks. 
Between  the  castles,  at  its  entrance,  there  are  from 
80  to  35  fathoms  water ;  and  within  the  gulf  the 
water  is  generally  verj'  deep,  there  being  no 
Boundmgs  in  the  centre  at  300  fathoms. 

Lepanto  has,  also,  given  its  name  to  one  of  the 
greatest  conflicts  of  modem  times.  Philip  II., 
king  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Venetians,  entered, 
in  1570,  into  a  league  against  the  Turkish  sultan 
Sclim,  who,  ha\'ing  conquered  Cypm«,  and  become 
very  powerful  at  sea^  threatened  to  invade  Italy. 
The  Turks,  being  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the 
confederates,  assembled  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  having  a  large  land  force  on  board. 
*riic  allies,  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
having  made  equally  great  preparations)  the  two 
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armaments  encountered  each  other  on  the  7th  of 
October,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto. 
The  contest  was  long,  bloodv,  and  destractlv«; 
and  was  maintained,  on  both  sides,  with  invincible 
courage  and  resolution.  In  the  end,  howevex,  the 
allies  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Turks  lost 
above  25,000  men,  killed,  and  10,000  taken  pri-> 
soners,  and  with  the  exception  of  30  or  40  galleys, 
that  effected  their  escape,  their  whole  fleet  waa 
either  taken  or  destroyed.  The  Christians  lost 
about  10,000  men,  killed  in  the  engagement,  or 
who  died  of  their  wounds.  Estimating  it  by  the 
number  of  men  engaged,  this  was  certainly  the 
g^reatest  sea-fight  tlut  has  taken  place  in  modem 
times.  It  was,  also,  the  first  signal  victory 
achieved  over  the  Turks,  and  diffused  the  greatest 
joy  throughout  Christendom. 

LERIDA  (an.  Ilerda),K  fortified  town  of  Spain, 
Catalonia,  85  m.  W.  Barcelona,  and  72  m.  E.  by 
S.  Saragosea,  on  the  railway  from  Saragossa  to 
Barcelona.  Pop.  19,560,  in' 1857.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  Segre  (crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
bridge),  under  the  protection  of  a  hill,  on  which 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle  now  going  to  decay, 
but  formerly  of  considerable  strength.  Owing  to 
the  excess  of  stagnant  water  in  the  vicinity,  Le- 
rida  is  unhealthy,  and  fevers  prevail  in  spring  and 
summer.  A  good  quav,  however,  has  been  con- 
stracted,  which  not  only  keeps  out  the  river,  but 
forms  a  fine  promenade.  Its  principal  street  is 
nearly  1  m.  long;  but  the  rest  of  the  town  is  con- 
fined, and  the  houses  are  generally  ill  built.  A 
cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  a  military  hois- 
pital,  and  a  priests'  college  (formerly  oelebnited  as 
a  university,  but  suppressed  by  Philip  V.),are  the 
chief  public  buildings;  but  none  requires  notice 
except  the  cathedral.  A  double  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  the  terrace  on  which  the  church  gates 
open ;  the  principal  front  is  embellished  with  six 
fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  between  which  are 
three  doors  with  finely-wrought  iron  gates,  and 
the  building  is  surmounted  by  two  handsome 
square  towers.  The  surrounding  country,  being 
thoroughlv  irrigated,  is  extremely  productive, 
particularly  in  wine,  for  which  its  gravelly  sUi- 
cious  soil  is  well  suited.  Silkworms,  also,  are 
reared  in  considerable  quantities.  It  has  some 
silk  and  other  fabrics,  but  they  are  not  very  im- 
portant. 

Lerida  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  its  con- 
nection inith  Roman  history.  In  the  plain  below 
lUrda^  Sciplo  (anno  216  a.c.)  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Carthaginian  Hanno ;  and  about 
150  years  afterwards  it  was  rendered  famous  by 
the  difficulties  under  which  Julius  Cassar  was 
placed  when  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood.  He 
had  taken  possession  of  a  plain  shut  in  between 
the  rivers  Cinga  and  Siconsy  and  defended  by  a 
deep  intrenchment,  whilst  at  the  same  time  Pe- 
treius  and  Afranius,  Pompev's  generals,  were  en- 
camped on  a  hill  between  him  and  Ilerda.  In  the 
intermediate  space  is  a  small  plain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  an  eminence,  which,  if  seized  and 
fortified,  would  enable  its  occupier  to  cut  ofif  all 
communication  with  the  city.  For  this,  during 
five  hours,  the  opposing  armies  maintained  a 
doubtful  conflict ;  but,  in  the  end^  fortune  declared 
in  favour  of  Afranius,  and  Oesar  retreated  to  his 
camp.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  disastrous  in* 
telligence  was  brought  to  him  that,  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  his  bridges  had  been  broken  down, 
the  countrv  laid  under  water,  and  all  communica- 
tion cut  o^  with  those  districts  by  which  his  army 
was  provisioned.  Famine  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence; and  Ciesar  himself  says :  ^  Alilitum  vire$ 
inopia  fruvwiH  diminuerat,  atque  incomntoda  in  die* 
augtbantur  ;  tt  tarn  paucu  ditbtu  magna  enU  rentm 
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facta  commutation  ac  sefortuna  indhaveratf  nt  »o»- 
iri  magna  int^id  rerum  txmftictaraUur ;  Uli  omnibwt 
abuHdarent  rebuB,  stqterioreaque  habererUurJ'  Caesar 
however,  without  loss  of  time,  set  his  men  to  work, 
and  having  made  a  sufficient  number  of  light  and 
portable  canoes,  sent  a  party  up  the  river  during 
the  night,  who,  with  these  boats,  effected  a  landing, 
and  fortified  a  camp.  *Huc  leffionem  postal  tran^ 
dueit;  atque  ex  utrdque  parte  pontem  institutum 
perficit  biduo,  Ita  comitahtSy  et  guifrumenii  catud 
fTXKtueroML,  hdo  ad  ae  recipit^  (Cies.  de  Bell.  Civ., 
L  c  52,  M.)  Lerida  has  sustained  manv  sieges ; 
it  was  taken  by  storm  in  1707,  during  the  war  of 
the  Buccession ;  and  the  French  again  besi^ed  it 
in  1810. 

LERWICK,  an  eminent  fishing  station  and  bor. 
of  barony,  on  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Shet- 
land or  Zetland  Islands,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  W.  margin  of  the  Sound  of  Bressay,  oppo- 
site Bressay  Island.  Pop.  3,061  in  1861.  The 
town  is  built  along  the  curvature  of  the  bay,  and 
consists  of  a  num^r  of  white  houses,  of  from  two 
t<>  three  stories  in  height,  with  their  gables  in  the 
2v  orwegian  style,  turned  to  the  street,  but  disposed 
'With  the  utmost  insularity,  and  an  utter  disre- 
l^ard  of  ever}'  convenience,  except  that  of  being 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  water.  The  town-hall, 
parish  church,  and  three  dissenting  chapels  are 
the  only  public  buildings.  The  harbour,  which  is 
entirely  land-locked  by  Bressay  Island,  is  so  ample 
that  it  might  contain  nearly  the  whole  British 
Txnxy,  Bressay  Sound  is  a  rendezvous  for  Davis 
S^traits  and  Greenland  whale  ships,  which  here  take 
on  boani  supplies  of  provisions,  and  complete  their 
crews  ¥rith  seamen  l^longing  to  the  islands,  whom 
they  part  with  on  their  return.  This  has  always 
been  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Dutch 
herring  fishery ;  but  the  fisherjr  is  now  chiefly  in 
the  hands,  not  merely  of  the  mhab.  of  Lerwick, 
but  of  the  islanders  generally,  who  resort  thither 
for  the  purpose.  Cod  and  other  species  of  white 
lish  are  caught  in  the  bay  and  neighbouring  sea, 
and  are  al^  extensively  exported.  There  is  a 
manufactory  of  straw-plaiting  for  gentlemen's  hats 
and  ladies'' bonnets;  a  branch  of  business  carried 
on  both  in  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland  Islands. 
Woollen  stockings,  under  clothing,  and  gloves,  all 
i^-TOught  with  the  hand,  and  sometimes  of  extra- 
ordinary fineness,  are  exported  from  Lerwick.  It 
has  a  custom  house,  the  gross  revenue  of  which, 
ill  1863,  was  124/. ;  in  1860,  it  was  but  472.  The 
shopkeepers  are  in  the  habit  of  shutting  their 
shops  during  breakfast  and  dinner.  Provisions  are 
abundant,  and  about  a  half  cheaper  than  on  the 
main  land  of  Scotland. 

Lerwick  was  built  above  200  years  ago,  princi- 
pally for  the  accommodation  of  the  Dutch  fisher- 
men, 2,000  of  whose  busses  were  then  said  to  have 
been  often  collected  in  Bressay  Sound.  It  has, 
however,  been  more  prosperous  during  the  last  30 
vears  than  at  any  previous  period.  Fort  Char- 
lotte, for  the  protection  of  the  town  from  attacks 
by  sea,  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  The  inhab.  are  of 
Scandinavian  descent. 

LE8INA,  and  LISSA,  two  islands  of  the  Adri- 
atic, belonging  to  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
matia,  the  first  25  m.  S.,  and  the  second  33  m.  SW. 
bfialatro.  United  area,  260  sq.  m.  Pop.  of  Lesina 
12,539,  and  of  Lissa  5,210  in  1857.  Both  islands 
are  in  great  part  mountainous,  but  they  have,  not- 
withstanding, a  considerable  extent  of  lower  and 
productive  land.  Lesina  (an.  Pharos,  or  Pfiarta) 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the 
Adriatic,  with  a  great  variety  of  valuable  products. 
Com  is  raised  on  the  low  grounds,  but  the  quantity 
is  insufiicient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabi:  among  its  other  products  are  wine,  oil, 
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figs,  almonds,  safirou,  oranges,  aloes,  and  honey* 
It  has  considerable  numbers  of  sheep,  and  these* 
with  wool  and  cheese,  are  among  the  articles  of 
export.  The  products  of  lissa  ^the  an.  Isaa)  are 
similar  to  the  above,  and  in  it,  also,  the  supply  of 
com  is  insufiicient  for  the  consumption.  The  wine 
of  Lissa,  which  was  commended  by  AthensBus,  is 
now  sadly  degenerated.  The  inhab.  of  these 
islands  are  cbiefiy  emploved  in  fishing,  and  great 
quantities  of  fish  are  taken  round  their  shores. 
They  both  furnish  good  marble,  and  prepare  rose- 
marv  oU,  liqueurs,  ire.  The  town  of  Lesina,  near 
the  XV.  extremity  of  the  island  of  same  name,  had 
2,820  mhabitants  in  1857.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  whose  diocese  comprises  the  islands  Lesina, 
Lissa,  and  Brazza.  In  Lassa,  which  in  antiquity 
had  several  flourishing  towns,  is  also  San  Giorgio, 
with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Dalmatia. 

LESLIE,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  manufacturing 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Leven,  1^  m.  N.  of  the  public 
road  between  Kirkcaldv  and  Cupar-Fife,  7^  m. 
N.  by  W.  the  former,*  and  94  SW.  bv  S.  the 
latter.  Pop.  2,264  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  and  contains  a  par.  church 
and  several  dissenting  chapels.  Leslie  House,  the 
seat  of  the  noble  family  of  liothes,  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Leslie  has  mills  for  flax-spin- 
ning, employing  above  500  hands.  Weaving  of 
cotton,  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  manu- 
facturers, and  of  the  coarser  species  of  linen  fabrics, 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  also 
three  rather  extensive  bleach-fields.  Leslie  has 
existed  as  a  town  for  upwards  of  800  years.  Dr. 
Pitcaim,  the  celebrated  physician  and 'Latin  poet, 
was  bom  at  Pitcaim,  the  family  seat,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.  At  Strathhenry,  near  this 
place,  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Adam 
Smith,  author  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,'  when 
only  three  years  of  age,  was  carried  away  by  a 
party  of  gipsies.  The  inhabs.  of  the  place  liiive 
Joii^  been  noted  for  their  rage  for  religious  and 
political  discussions.  The  first  *  Political  Union  * 
formed  in  Scotland  was  at  Leslie,  in  1831. 

LETTERKENNV,  an  inland  town  and  river 

g[>rt  of  Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the 
willy,  4  m.  from  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  lough 
of  the  same  name,  and  18  m.  WSW.  Londonderry*. 
Pop.  2,160  in  1861.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
was  exactly  the  same  in  1831.  The  town  consists 
of  a  square  and  a  single  street,  and  has  a  parish 
church,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  three  Presbyterian 
meeting  houses,  a  national  school,  a  fever  hospital, 
with  a  dispensary,  court  house,  and  bridewell. 
General  sessions  are  held  in  April  and  Oct.,  petty 
sessions  every  Wednesday,  and  it  is  a  consubu- 
lary  station.  Markets  on  Fridays;  fairs  on  the 
first  Friday  in  Jan.,  12th  Mav,  10th  July,  third 
Friday  in  August,  and  8th  ifov.  Some  trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  export  of  com  and  other  raw 
produce,  the  river  admitting  vessels  of  150  tons 
to  come  up  from  the  lough  to  near  the  town. 

LEUCl  KA,  an  ancient  village  of  Greece,  in  the 
Theban  territories,  now  Leftra  or  Lcf  ka,  9  or  10 
m.  WSW.  Thebes.  It  is  at  present  only  a  heap  of 
ruins,  but  is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
anno  371  B.C.,  by  the  TheUms,  under  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  over  the  Spartans.  The  latter  were 
superior  in  number  and  perhaps,  also,  in  discipline 
and  military  skill,  to  their  adversaries ;  but  the 
ability  of  their  generals  enabled  the  lliebans  to 
achieve,  despite  every  disadvantage,  the  greatest 
triumph  ever  won  by  one  Greek  army  over  another. 
Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  left  dead  on 
the  field,  with  many  of  his  principal  ofilcers,  and 
the  flower  of  his  troops*    Sparta  lost  with  this 
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battle  the  ascendancy  she  had  long  enjoyed  among 
the  Grecian  states.  (Xenophon,  HeUan.,  lib.  vL 
cap.  4 ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xv.) 

LEUTSCHAU  (Hungar.  Liicxe),  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungar}'',  co.  Zips,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  a  hiU  120  m.  N£.  Pesth.  Pop.  5^64  in  1857. 
The  town  is  old  and  ill  built,  but  has  a  large  and 
handsome  square,  a  Gothic  church,  with  the  largest 
organ  in  Hungary,  a  large  old  town-hall,  a  new 
council-house,  and  several  other  edifices,  the  Oldest 
Lutheran  gymnasium  in  Hungary,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a  nob'ld  female  semi- 
nary, and  an  asylum  fof  soldiers'  children.  It 
produces  linen  fabrics  an,d  mead,  of  which  last  a 
good  deal  is  sent  into  Poland. 

LEVANT,  a  term  applied  to  designate  the  coasts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Cape  Matapan  round  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  to  the  western  confines  of 
Egypt.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  trade  with  these 
countries  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  Genoese^  and  other  Italians,  who 
gave  to  them  the  general  designation  of  Levante^ 
or  Eastern  countries.  But  the  term  Levant,  being 
no  longer  vernacular  in  the  lan^ages  of  the  na- 
tions now  principally  engaged  m  the  trade  with 
the  countries  rererreid  to,  seems  to  be  falling  mto 
disuse. 

LEVEN,  a  bor.  of  barony,  sea-port,  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  Scotland,  oo.  Fife,  on  a  level  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  19^  m.  N.  bv  E. 
Edinbu^h :  on  the  W.  of  the  river  is  its  suburb 
of  Dubbieside,  or  Inverleven.  Pop.  2,723  in  1861. 
Leven  consists  of  two  principal,  and  not  very  re- 
gular, streets,  running  parallel  to  each  other  £. 
and  W.,  with  a  variety  of  bye-lanes  and  detached 
bouses.  The  communication  between  Leven  and 
its  suburb  was  long  maintained  by  a  suspension- 
bridge  over  the  river,  but  a  stone  bridge  was  built 
in  1840.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  par. 
church,  a  Free  church,  and  chapds  belon^ng  to 
the  Relief  and  the  Associate  Synod.  There  is,  also, 
a  small  congregation  of  Independents.  There  are 
two  libraries,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  great 
variety  of  friendly  societies. 

Leven  is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  its  manufactures. 
There  are  a  number  of  mills  for  spinning  fiax, 
driven  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  steam,  em- 
ploying about  600  hands.  There  are,  besides, 
many  hand-loom  weavers  of  coarse  linens.  It  has 
also  foundries  for  cast-iron,  brick  and  tile  works, 
and  other  manufactures.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  spring- 
tides it  admits  vessels  of  about  300  tons,  out  it 
dries  at  low  water,  and  iS)  owing  to  sand-banks, 
difficult  of  access. 

LEWES,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  oo»  Sussex,  rape  and  hund.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Ouse  (crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge), 
7  m.  NE.  Brighton,  43  m.  S.  London  by  road,  and 
50  m.  by  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  rail- 
way, l^op.  of  parL  bor.,  which  comprises,  with  the 
old  bor.,  part*  of  four  out-parishes,  9,716  in  1861, 
against  9,282  in  1841.  The  town  is  principally 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity  W.  of  the  Ouse,  which 
here  cuts  through  the  chalk  hills ;  but  it  partly, 
also,  stands  on  the  level  gfound  on  the  E.  side, 
sheltered  by  the  South  Downs,  that  rise  abruptly 
almost  close  to  the  river  banks.  The  streets  are 
broad,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas; 
and  the  town  generally  has  an  appearance  of 
wealth  and  respectability.  The  chief  public  build- 
ing is  the  assise-hall,  in  High  Street,  erected  in 
1812,  at  an  expense  of  15,0002.,  comprising  two 
courts,  a  council  chamber,  and  other  apartments. 
The  house  c^  correction,  built  on  the  plan  of 
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Howard,  in  1794,  was  greatly  enlarged  in  1817, 
and  now  contains  about  70  capacious  rooms  for 
prisoners,  with  15  cells  for  solitary  confinement. 
The  silent  syBt«m,  with  hard  labour,  is  rigidly 
enforced.  There  are  eight  churches;  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical livings  comprise  four  rectories,  two  of 
which  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  There 
are,  likewise,  eight  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
and  Calvinist  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  Unitarians,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  churches, 
are  attached  well-attended  Sunday  schools.  The 
free  grammar  school,  supponed  to  have  been  founded 
in  1512,  and  rebuilt  in  1850,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  provides  gratuitous  instruction  in  claancs  to 
12  boys,  the  sons  of  burgesses ;  and  there  is  a  uni- 
versity exhibition  for  the  scholars,  tenable  for  four 
years,  of  the  annual  value  of  35/.  I'here  is  also  a 
diocesan  school.  National,  Lancastrian,  and  infant 
schools  furnish  elementary  instruction  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor;  and  there  are  several  endowed 
charities  and  benevolent  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  aged,  sick,  and  indigent.  Lewes  had  for- 
merly an  extensive  trade  m  wool ;  but  this  has 
greatly  declined;  and  the  present  traffic  of  the 
place,  independently  of  a  very  considerable  retail 
trade  with  the  resident  gentry  of  the  district,  is 
chiefly  in  grain,  malt,  sheep,  and  cattle.  It  is 
estimated  that  upwards  of  80,000  sheep  are  eold 
annually  at  the  Sept.  and  Oct.  fairs.  The  Ouse 
is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  London,  through  Newbaven, 
iu  port.  (See  Newhavbn.)  Lewes  is  a  bor.  by 
prescription,  and  is  governed  by  two  headborooghs 
and  two  constables,  elected  by  the  bui);«88es ;  but 
these  officers  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
CO.  magistrates.  The  Lent  and  summer  assizes 
are  held  here,  and  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  £. 
division  of  Sussex  are  held  in  Jan.,  April,  June, 
and  Oct.  This  bor.  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  franchise  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  being  vested 
in  the  scot  and  lot  payers  within  the  bor.  The 
Boundary  Act  enlaiged'the  limits  of  the  bor.  so  as 
to  include  with  the  old  bor.  parts  of  the  pars,  of 
Southover,  St,  Anne's,  St.  Thomas-in-the-Cliffe, 
and  South  Mailing.  Registered  electors,  643  in 
1865.  Lewes  is  the  place  of  election  for  the  mems. 
for  the  E.  division  of  Sussex,  and  the  head  of  a 
poor  law  unioU)  comprising  7  pars.  Markets  on 
Tuesday;  cattle  fairs,  May  8  and  Whit^Tuesday; 
laige  sheep  fairS)  Sept.  21  and  Oct.  2. 

The  fact  of  Lewes  being  a  Roman  station  seems 
extremely  doubtful ;  but  it  had  acquired  it«  present 
name  (said  to  be  derived  from  ieswea,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  for  pastures)  at  least  two  centuries 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  William  the  Con- 
queror fixed  on  Lewes  as  the  site  of  one  of  those 
fortresses  by  which  he  kept  in  awe  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects; and  considerable  remains  of  it  still  exist, 
on  a  commanding  height,  N  W.  of  the  town.  One 
gateway  is  nearly  entire ;  and  the  keep,  which  is 
m  tolerable  preservation,  has  recently  been  re- 
paired. £.  of  the  town  also  are  the  ruins  of  a  verv 
ancient  and  wealthy  priory,  the  walls  of  which 
enclosed  an  area  of  about  33  acres  i  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  its  revenues  amounted  to 
l,090i 

LEWISHAM,  a  populous  village  and  par.  of 
England,  oo.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton^t-Hone,  and 
hall-hund.  Bhickheath,  on  the  Ravensboume,  a 
trib.  of  the  Thames,  4^  m.  SE.  London,  on  the 
South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  Lewisham  vil- 
lage, 7.372,  and  of  par.  22,808,  in  1861.  Area  of 
par.,  which  includes  the  hamlet  of  Sydenham,  5,220 
acres.  The  village  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  street, 
lined  with  good  houses,  and  extending  about  2  m. 
along  the  Hastings  road.    The  lanes  leading  in 
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different  directions  aboond  with  handsome  villas 
and  detached  residences,  inhabited  by  opalent 
merchants  and  retired  citizens,  attracted  thither 
bv  the  beaatv  of  the  scener}'  and  superior  salubrity 
of  the  ail.  The  parish  church,  which  stands  near 
the  centre  of  the  village,  is  a  handsome  structure, 
erected  in  1832,  on  tl^  site  of  an  older  but  still 
miKlem  building,  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 
There  axe  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, Independents,  and  other  dissenters;  in 
Sydenham,  besides  a  district  church  and  episcopal 
chapel,  there  are  live  dissenters'  meetingi-houses. 
A  grammar-school,  founded  in  1647,  and  now 
nnder  the  trusteeship  of  the  Leather-sellers'  Com- 
pany of  London,  is  conducted  by  an  upper  and 
under  master,  and  well  at  tended.  A  charity  school, 
three  subscription  day  schools,  and  several  Sunday 
schools,  have  been  established  for  teaching  poor 
children ;  and  there  are  almshouses  for  six  poor 
women,  and  minor  charitable  bequests.  The  trade 
of  the  village  is  almost  confined  to  the  supply  of 
the  families  resident  within  the  par. ;  but  at  Loam- 
pit  HiU  some  marl  and  chalk  pits  furnish  consider- 
able quantities  of  lime,  and  there  are  some  large 
brick  and  tile  fields. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  U.  States, 
CO.  Fayette,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  Town-forte, 
a  tributary  of  the  Klkhom  river,  25  m.  £S£.  Frank- 
fort, and  70  m.  S.  Cincinnati  Pop.  12.895  in  1860. 
The  town  stands  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  district,  with 
a  great  many  comfortable-looking  villas  and  farm- 
bouses  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief  street  is 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  80  feet  wide. 
Lexington  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
state,  and  for  a  long  time  was  its  political,  as  it  still 
b  its  commercial,  cap.  Its  chief  public  estab.  is 
Transylvania  university,  the  oldest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  W.  states.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1 788,  and  has  13  professors,  and  usually  about  300 
students.  In  1829  the  principal  edifice,  with  the 
library,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  another  librar}' 
of  4,400  vols,  has  been  collected.  There  are  several 
superiorprivate  schools.  The  state  lunatic  asylum, 
founded  in  1824,  the  U.  States  branch  bank,  court- 
house, market-bouse,  a  large  masonic  hall,  and 
eight  churches,  are  the  other  chief  public  edifices. 
Lexing^ton  has  manufactures  of  cotton  bagging, 
cordage,  woollen  cloths  and  yarn,  carpets,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  town  derivedits  name  from  a  party 
of  hunters,  who  first  heard,  while  encamped  on  the 
spot  where  it  stands,  of  the  memorable  engage- 
ment between  the  American  and  British  troops  at 
Lexington,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  A  railroad, 
28  m.  in  length,  connecting  this  town  with  Frank- 
fort, IS  continued  to  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio. 

LEl'DEN  (Lat.  Lttgdunum  Batavorum)^  a  cele- 
brated citv  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Old  Rhine, 
21m.  S\V.  Amsterdam,  and  10  m.  N£.  the  Hague, 
on  the  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hague. 
Pop.  37,191  in  1861.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts  and  a  wet  ditch,  and  is  entered  by 
ancient  gateways.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  cingtl, 
or  ditch,  which  everywhere  encompasses  the  town 
except  where  it  is  cut  by  the  Rhine,  is  planted  a 
beautiful  double  avenue  of  trees,  and  on  the  inner 
side  rise  the  low  green  mounds,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  walls.  Like  other  Dutch  towns,  Leyden 
is  tnversed  by  canals,  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges ;  though,  as  its  trade  is  but  trifling,  the 
canals  are  of  Httle  use.  The  streets  are  usually 
long,  broad,  and  well  built;  there  are  some 
sinking  public  edifices,  and  the  town  has  an  an- 
tique venerable  appearance.  The  Breede  Straat 
(Broad  Street)  of  Leyden  is  not  unlike  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford,  reckoned  among  the  finest  in 
Europe.  The  houses  in  the  Breede  Straat  are 
generally  picturesque;  and,  though  the  nnmbet 
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of  colleges  of  ancient  architecttire,  with  their  tur- 
rets, towers,  and  spires,  in  the  High  Street  of  Ox- 
ford, exceed  the  number  of  public  buildings  in  the 
Broad  Street  of  Leyden,  there  is  one,  at  least,  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  picturesque 
college  in  High  Street.  This  is  the  old  Hotel  de 
Yille,  built,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  in  front, 
in  the  year  1574.  It  has  a  tall  spire,  somewhat 
remarkable  in  its  architecture,  and  not  inelegant. 
It  is  built  of  a  dark  blue  stone,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  black  marble,  and  its  prominent  parts 
are  tipped  with  gilding.  The  body  of  the  build- 
ing has  nearly  thirty  windows  on  a  line  in  front, 
three  pediments,  or  gables,  highly  ornamented,  a 
handsome  balustrade,  surmounted  by  a  ridge  of 
stone  globes,  and  the  whole  front  of  this  remark- 
able piece  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  be 
'  With  gUst'nlng  spires,  and  pinnacles  adom*d.* 

The  ground-floor  of  the  town-house  is  appro- 
priated as  a  market  for  butchers'  meat,  but  this  is 
not  seen  from  the  street.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  cleanliness  of  Levden  in  all  its  streets, 
whether  those  with  or  those  without  canaK  The 
former,  with  their  quays,  are  particularly  neat, 
and  the  bridges  are  mostly  of  stone :  there  are  not 
fewer  than  150  bridges.  In  the  council  and  audience 
chambers,  on  the  first-floor  of  the  town-hall,  are 
several  valuable  paintings,  as  the  Last  Judgment, 
by  Lucas  Van  Leyden ;  a  lar^e  picture,  represent- 
ing the  state  of  the  city  and  its  inhab.  during  its 
siege  by  the  Spaniards,  including  a  portrait  of  the 
heroic  buigomaster  YanderwerL  The  church  of 
SU  Peter,  founded  in  1821,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
edifices  in  Holland,  contains  the  tombs  of  Bocr- 
haave,  the  Meermans,  Scaliger,  and  Camper. 
Near  this  church  is  a  lai^  open  square,  oma- 
mentexl  with  trees,  and  luiving  a  canal  in  its 
centre;  it  was  formerly  covered  with  houses, 
accidentally  destroyed  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
boat  laden  with  gunpowder  in  the  canal,  in  1807. 
About  150  persons  lost  their  lives  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  church  of  St.  Pancras  has  also  a  most 
imposing  front,  and  the  tomb  of  Vanderweri*.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  ruined  tower,  called 
the  burg.,  of  uncertain  but  ancient  date,  erected 
on  the  only  elevated  spot  of  ground  for  many 
miles  round. 

Leyden  is  a  very  dull,  inanimate  town,  without 
manufactures,  trade,  or  bustle  of  any  kind.  But 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  pleasant  residence  for 
men  of  learning  and  research.  Its  university, 
which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe,  was  founded  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  1575,  to  reward  the  inhab. 
for  their  braveiy,  and  as  some  compensation  for 
the  suflferings  they  sustained  during  the  si^e  of 
the  city  by  the  Spaniards.  It  soon  attained  to 
the  highest  estimation,  being  deservedly  esteemed 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  continental  schools  for 
the  stud^  of  classics,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 
Among  Its  professors  are  the  illustrious  names  of 
Douza,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Daniel  Heinsius,  Go- 
marus,  Arminius,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten, 
Lecuenhoeck,  Sgravesande,  Burman,  and  Ruhn- 
ken.  Grotius  and  Descartes  were  of  the  number 
of  iu  pupils,  as  were  Evelvn^  Fielding,  and  Gold- 
smith; and  though  no  longer  so  celebrated  as 
formerly,  it  is  still  exti^mely  well  conducted,  has 
valuable  libraries  and  scientific  collections,  and 
able  and  learned  professors.  There  are  about  700 
students  on  the  average.  The  college  buildings 
are  detached,  and,  in  fact,  afe  placed  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  m  different  streets  ; 
they  are  all  plain  stone  and  brick,  and  sufficiently 
evince,  by  their  appearance,  that  they  have  been 
intended  for  use  and  not  for  ornament.    The  priu- 
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cipal  of  these  buildings,  which  is  veiy  old,  and 
was  formerly  a  religious  house,  stands  on  the  W. 
cdde  of  the  city ;  its  hall,  in  which  the  tenahu 
academiau  meets,  is  adorned  with  a  fine  portrait 
of  William  prince  of  Orange,  founder  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  upwards  of  100  portraits  of  professors 
in  historicflJ  succession.  The  senatus  consists  of 
83  professors ;  and  as  Leyden  University  requires 
no  test  of  religious  faith, 'either  irom  its  professors 
or  scholars,  it  comprises  all  sects  and  denomina- 
tions, both  Christian  and  Jewish,  Most  of  the 
lectures  are  delivered  in  Latin,  and  the  public 
announcement  of  the  courses  is  in  that  language. 
The  students,  who  wear  no  particular  dress,  reside 
in  lodgings  in  the  town ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber subscribe  to  a  club-house  and  reading-room, 
supplied  with  German  and  French  publications. 
The  students  of  Leyden  bear  a  high  character  for 
diligence. 

The  museum  of  natural  history,  attached  to  the 
universit}',  surpasses  most  others  in  Europe,  being 
mainly  indebted  for  its  excellence  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  naval  officers  and  foreign  em- 
ployeSy  who  take  every  opportunity  of  forwarding 
natural  curiosities  to  their  native  country ;  but  it 
also  owes  much  to  the  acquisition  of  thevaluable 
collection  of  binla  by  Tcmminck,  and  to  the  la- 
bours of  travellers  and  collectors  sent  by  the 
aenatua  to  Africa,  S.  America,  and  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  museum,  which  is  open  gratis  to 
all  classes,  consists  of  an  upper  and  under  story, 
occupying  four  sides  of  a  large  court.  The  classi- 
fication of  the  animal  kingdom  is  according  to  the 
system  of  Cuvier ;  and  such  is  the  zeal  manifested 
in  perfecting  the  collections,  that  at  one  time,  not 
very  long  ago,  2,500  guilders,  or  208£.  sterling, 
were  paid  by  the  uuiversitj  for  one  shell  of  a 
nauft/flw,  to  complete  the  series  of  such  specimens 
The  museum  or  Egyptian  antiquities  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  papyri,  Jewellery,  and  gold  ornaments ; 
and  comprises  monuments  from  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage, and  the  laigest  collection  of  Etruscan 
bronzes  N.  of  the  Alps.  Siebold's  extensive  and 
valuable  Japanese  museum  is  also  in  Leyden. 
The  library  of  the  university  has  nearly  100,000 
printed  volumes,  and  14,000  MSS.,  more  than 
2,000  of  which  are  Arabic.  The  botanic  garden, 
which  comprises  several  acres,  and  is  extremelv 
well  laid  out,  has  an  extensive  series  ti  speci- 
mens, arranged  according  to  tlie  systems  of  Lin- 
nseus  and  Jussieu,  with  extensive  conservatories 
fur  rearing  and  preserving  tro])ical  plants. 

Leyden  has  a  good  observatory,  seventeen 
churches  (one  of  which  is  Ronu  Cath.) ;  two  hos- 
pitals; a  naval  and  military  asylum  ;  an  arsenal; 
custom-house ;  chamber  of  commerce ;  societies  of 
Dutch  literature,  science,  and  poetry;  branches 
of  the  Society  of  Public  Good,  the  National 
Economical  Society,  and  the  Dutch  Society  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  an  academy  of  design.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  children  belonging  to  the  city  are 
being  instructed,  and  that  there  is  not  one  person 
unable  to  read  and  write. 

In  the  17th  centuiy  the  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloth  was  exten8i^•ely  carried  on  at  Ley- 
den, and  the  city  is  said  to  have  had,  in  1659, 
about  3,000  houses  and  100,000  inhab.  Its  cloth 
manufacture  has  beeu  for  a  lengthened  period 
comparatively  unimportant ;  but  it  is  still  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  particularly  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  cloths,  and  of  counterpanes  and  rugs. 
It  also  carries  on  some  other  branches  of  industry, 
and  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  wool,  butter,  and 
other  articles  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  con- 
nected by  canals,  as  well  as  railway,  with  Amster- 
dam, Haarlem,  Delft,  and  the  Hague. 

During  the  latter  i^u-t  of   the  17th  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  18th  centu^,  the  most  cele- 
brated branch  of  industry  carried  on  at  Leyden 
was  that  of  printing  an^  publishing.  Many  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Dutch  editions 
of  the  classics,  in  12mo.,  8vo.,  and  4to.,  including 
most  of  those  b^  the  Elzevirs,  issued  from  the 
presses  of  this  city,  and  conferred  on  it  renown. 
A  g^ood  deal  of  printing  and  publishing  is  still 
carried  on,  but  the  woi^s  now  published  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  old  chefa-dfjeuvre. 

The  siege  of  Leyden  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  history 
of  the  great  struggle  made  by  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  blind 
and  brutal  despotism  of  Spain.  The  inhabitanta 
displayed  the  most  invincible  courage  and  reso- 
lution. Yaldez,  the  Spanish  genera^  despairing 
of  being  able  to  carry  the  town  by  stonn,  en- 
deavoured to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
it  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  effect  its 
reduction  by  famine.  He  completed  his  lines  of 
circumvallation,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
object,  as  to  entail  the  most  tremendous  suffering 
on  the  inhabitants,  without,  however,  shaking  their 
determination  to  die  rather  than  give  up  their 
city  to  the  enemy.  At  length  the  country  round 
the  town  having  been  laid  under  water,  a  squadron 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  laden  with  provisions  and 
stores  made  its  way  through  the  Spanish  lines  t-o 
the  city.  This  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
siege,  the  Spaniards  being  obliged  immediately  to 
raise  it,  after  having  incurred  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Leyden  has  given  birth  to  some  highly  distin- 
guished individuals.  Kembrandt  was  bom  (in 
1606)  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  and  it  is  the 
native  place  of  Gerard  Douw,  Yaiiden-elde,  Micris, 
Jan  Steen,  and  other  distinguished  painters ;  and 
of  Vossius,  Hcinsius,  Muschenbrock,  Van  Swieten, 
John  Bocholt,  better  known  as  John  of  Leyden, 
founder  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  learned'  and 
laborious  geographer  Philip  Cluvier,  or  Ciuvernu, 
a  native  of  Dautzic,  resided  principally  in  Leyden, 
where  his  excellent  works  on  the  geography  of 
ancient  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  his  valu- 
able 7n<roc/«(rfio  in  Univermm  Geographiam  were 
published.  He  died  here,  in  depressed  circum- 
stances, in  1623,  at  tlie  early  age  of  43. 

LEYTON  (LOW),  a  village  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Essex,  hund.  Becf>ntree,  6^  m.  N£. 
London,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  4,794  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  *^,820  acres. 
Low  Leyton  is  situated  on  the  low  grounds  near 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Lea ;  but  further  E.,  con- 
nected by  a  long  straggling  street,  is  Leytonstone, 
on  an  eminence,  comprising  several  handsome 
villas,  chiefly  tenanted  by  London  merchants  and 
traders.  The  church,  a  brick  building  with  a 
low  tower,  is  remarkable  only  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  pastoral  labours  of  Strype  the  anti- 
quary, who  held  the  vicarage  68  years,  and  was 
buried  here  in  1787.  A  Kom.  Cath.  chiq)el  an.l 
chapels  for  Wealeyan  Methodists  and  other  dis- 
senters are  the  other  places  of  worship;  and  the 
parish  has,  besides  Sunday  schools,  a  boys'  free 
school,  a  school  of  industry  for  girls,  and  several 
minor  charities. 

LIBAU  (Lettish,  Lepi'ia),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Russia,  gov.  Courland,  on  the  Baltic,  beside  the 
lake  Libau ;  105  m.  W.  by  S*  Mittau.  Pop.  10,126 
in  1858.  The  town  is  walled,  and  entered  by  a 
gate  from  the  N.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  and 
mostly  unpaved;  and  its  market-place,  though 
large,  is  irregular.  The  houses  are  of  timber,  and 
mostly  one  story  high.  It  has  Lutheran.  K. 
Catholic,  and  Calvinistic  churches,  a  hospital, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  port,  though  com- 
modious, has  only  from  8  to  12  ft.  water,  and 
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canxiot,  therefore,  be  entered  by  large  vessels.  It 
has,  however,  a  considerable  trade ;  most  part  of 
the  produce  of  Courland,  as  cattle,  linseed,  com, 
hides,  and  tallow,  being  exported  from  it.  Its 
imports  are  chiefly  colonial  products  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

LIBEKIA,  a  republican  state  of  W.  Africa, 
fbanded,  in  1822,  by  free  negroes  from  the  U. 
States  of  N.  America,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Colonisation  Society.  Its  territory 
extends  along  the  Guinea  coast  for  about  225  m., 
with  a  breadth  inland  of  20  or  30  m.,  chiefly 
between  lat.  4^  and  7°  N.,  and  long.  9°  and  12*' 
W.  Pop.  estimated  in  1862,  at  600,000,  of  whom 
about  16,000  were  immigrants  from  America,  and 
the  rest  natives  of  Africa.  The  coast  is  generally 
low,  but  the  countiy  gradually  rises  towards  the 
interior,  and  at  about  20  or  30  m.  from  the  sea, 
the  hills  are  of  considerable  elevation.  8:^veral 
rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  within  the  republic — 
as  the  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  Mesurado;  but 
they  are  navigable  only  b^  small  vessels  for 
short  distances.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the 
climate  better,  or  rather  less  destructive,  than  in 
most  other  part  of  the  coast.  Kice,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  bananas,  cassava,  and  yamjs  are 
raised  ;  and  camwood,  palm-oil,  ivory,  hides, 
wax,  and  pepper  are  among  the  exports.  The 
state,  founded,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1822, 
was,  on  August  24,  1847,  proclaimed  a  free  and 
independent  state,  as  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
The  state  was  first  acknowledged  by  England, 
afterwards  by  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Brazil, 
Denmark,  and  Portugal,  and,  in  1861,  by  the 
United  Sutes. 

The  constitution  of  the  Eepublic  of  Liberia  is 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  president 
and  a  non-active  vice-president,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  is  exercised  by  a  parliament  of  two 
houses,  called  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  president  and  vice-president  are 
elected  for  two  years ;  the  house  of  representatives 
also  for  two  years,  and  the  senate  for  four  years. 
There  are  13  members  of  the  lower  house,  and 
8  of  the  upper  house,  each  county  sending  2 
members  to  the  senate.  It  is  provided  that,  on 
the  increase  of  the  population,  each  10,000  persons 
will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  representative. 
Both  the  president  and  the  vice-president  must 
be  thirty-nve  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property 
to  the  value  of  600  dollars,  or  120^  In  case  of 
the  absence  or  death  of  the  president,  his  post  is 
filled  by  the  vice-president.  The  latter  is  also 
president  of  the  senate,  which,  in  addition  to 
Deing  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  is  a 
council  for  the  president  of  the  republic,  he 
being  required  to  submit  treaties  for  ratification 
and  appointments  to  public  office  for  confirmation. 
For  political  and  judicial  purposes,  the  republic  is 
divided  into  counties,  which  are  further  subdivided 
into  townships.  The  counties  are  four  in  number, 
and  called  Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinoe,  and 
Maryland.  The  townships  are  commonly  about 
eight  miles  in  extent.  Each  tx>wn  is  a  corporation, 
its  affairs  being  managed  by  officers  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants.  Courts  of  monthlv  and  (quarter 
sessions  are  held  in  each  county,  liie  civil  busi- 
ness of  the  county  is  administered  by  four 
superintendents  appointed  by  the  president  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  the 
year  1862  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  80,1902., 
and  the  expenditure  to  29,978/.  The  Liberians 
have  built  and  manned  80  coast  traders,  and  they 
have  a  number  of  large  vessels  eugage<l  in  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  capital  of  the  republic   and  chief  port  is 
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Monrovia,  founded  in  1821,  a  year  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic.  MonroA^a  had  an  estim. 
pop.  of  10,000  in  1862,  and  several  good  schools", 
together  with  a  public  library. 

LIBOUKNE,  a  town  and  river-port  of  France, 
d^p.  Gironde,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Dordogne,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Isle,  26  m.  ENE.  Bordeaux, 
on  the  railwav  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
18,565  in  1861.  The  town  is  regulariy  and  well 
built.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  its  houses 
el^ant,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  good  walls  and 
agreeable  promenades.  Among  the  chief  public 
edifices  are  extensive  cavalry  l^rracks,  a  theatre, 
a  public  librar}',  with  8,000  vols.,  and  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  9  arches  across  the  Dordogne. 
The  port,  at  high  water,  has  from  10  to  16  ft, 
water,  admitting  vessels  of  300  tons  burden. 
Libourne  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  of 
tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  a  sub-commissariat  of  marine.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stuffs,  articles  of  military 
equipment,  glass  and  cordage,  and  docks  for  ship- 
building. 1 1  is  an  en  trepdt  for  salt  and  agricultural 
produce  destined  for  Bordeaux. 

LICHFIELD,  a  city,  parLbor.,  andco.  of  itself, 
locally  situated  in  co.  Stafford,  bund.  Offlow,  15 
m.  N.  Birmingham,  29  m.  W.  Leicester,  108  m. 
NW.  London,  by  road,  and  116^  m.  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  city,  6,893, 
in  1861,  area  co.  of  city  (which  is  co-extenaive 
with  the  pari,  bor.),  3,180  acres.  The  city,  which 
stands  in  a  fine  valley,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Trent,  is  irregularly  built  with  narrow  streets; 
but  it  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  many  of  the 
houses  are  handsome,  and  its  general  appearance 
is  respectable.  The  chief  public  buildings,  besides 
the  churches,  are  the  guildhall,  a  neat  stone  edi- 
fice, on  the  top  of  which  are  carved  the  city  arms ; 
the  market-house,  occupying  the  site  of  an  old 
market-cross;  the  bishop's  palace,  in  the  Close, 
and  a  small  theatre.  Lichfield  is  an  episcopal 
see,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town,  close  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
built  chiefiy  m  the  decorated  Gothic  style  pecu- 
liar to  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  comprises 
a  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  a  ladye  chapeL  • 
It  measures,  from  E.  to  W.,  410  fl.,  and  is  153  fl. 
wide,  measured  along  the  transepts.  There  are 
three  towers,  the  central  one  of  which,  rising  from 
the  intersection,  is  surmounted  by  a  light  steeple 
and  has  a  total  height  of  280  ft. :  the  towers  at 
the  W.  end  are  each  180  fk.  high.  The  body  of 
the  church  is  spacious  and  lofty,  supported  by 
pillars  formed  of  clustered  columns  with  neat 
foliated  capitals :  the  roof  is  beautifully  groined, 
the  choir  is  elegantly  furnished,  and  there  are 
several  fine  monument^  one  of  which  is  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  the  lexicographer,  a  native  of  this  city, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1709.  The  exterior  parts  of  the  building 
are  highly  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  tracery- 
work  ;  the  W.  front  displays  a  multitude  of  figures 
in  alto-relievoy  illustrative  of  passages  in  Bible 
history ;  and  on  the  roof  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II., 
erected  by  Bishop  Hacket,  who  exerted  himself 
during  many  years  to  repair  the  damages  inflicted 
on  the  cathedral  by  the  parliamentar^r  troops  in 
the  great  civil  war.  The  whole  building  was 
thoroughly  repaired  in  1787-90,  at  an  expense  of 
6,000/.  The  chapter  comprises  a  dean,  6  residen- 
tiary canons,  14  prebendaries,  and  5  priest  vicars. 
In  the  cit^  are  1  par.  church  and  3  district 
churches,  m  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter ;  besides  which,  there  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Rom.  Catholics,  and  other  bodies  of  dissenters. 
Among  the  educational  establishments  areseverat 
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Sunday  schools,  8  national  schools^  an  English 
charity  school,  and  a  free  ^mmar-school,  founded 
by  Edward  Yl.,  and  rebuilt,  in  1850,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style.  The  school  has  21  free  boys  and 
several  stipendiary  pupils  boarding  with  the 
masters :  among  the  former  pupils  of  this  school 
are  the  illustrious  names  of  Ashmole,  Addison, 
Garrick,  Johnson,  and  Woollaston.  The  chari- 
table institutions  comprise  two  almshouses,  a 
hospital  for  clergymen's  widows  and  orphans,  a 
mendicity  society,  and  a  dispensary.  Lichfield 
has  no  trade  or  manufactures  of  importance.  Its 
trade  is  chiefly  local,  arising  out  of  the  wants  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  little 
show  of  activity  amongst  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  the  city, 
and  it  is,  also,  extremely  well  supplied  with 
railway  accommodation.  It  was  anciently  go- 
verned by  a  guild,  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  who 
gave  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Charles  II.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  bor.  is  diWded  into  2  wards,  and 
the  municipal  officers  are,  a  recorder,  mayor,  and 
6  other  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  Corp.  rev., 
944^  in  1862.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
in  the  guildhall,  and  it  has  a  county-court,  be- 
fore which  508  plaints  were  entered  in  1848.  Since 
the  33d  Edwanl  I.,  Lichfield  has,  with  some  inter- 
missions, sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  the  Aranchise  was  vested  in 
the  freeholders  of  the  co.  of  the  city  of  Lichfield, 
.and  in  the  freemen  and  burgage-holders  of  the 
city.  The  boundaries  of  the  present  parL  bor. 
include  the  co.  of  the  city,  and  the  place  called 
'the  Close,*  belon|2;ing  to  the  cathedral.  Regis- 
tered electors  704  in  1865.  Marketa  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday:  fairs,  Jan.  10,  Shrove-Tuesday, 
and  Ash-Wednesday,  for  cattle,  sheep,  bacon, 
and  cheese;  May  12,  for  sheep  and  cattle;  and 
first  Tuesdav  in  November  for  cheese. 

LICHTEKsTEIN  (PRINCIPALITY  OF),  an 
indep.  state  of  S.  Germany,  and  the  least  in  extent 
and  pop.  throughout  Europe ;  between  lat.  47^  5' 
and  470  18'  N.,  and  long.  90  26'  and  9^  88'  E. ; 
having  S.  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons ;  W. 
the  canton  St.  Gall,  from  which  it  is  separateid  by 
the  Rhine;  and  E.  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Yurarl- 
beig.  Area,  64  sq.  m.  Pop.  7150  in  1861.  The 
surface  is  mostly  mountainous :  a  range  of  the 
Grison  Alps  traverses  it,  separating  the  Rhine 
from  the  Samina,  a  tributary  of  the  III  Cattle 
breedmg,  agriculture,  timber-cutting,  and  cotton- 
spinning,  esi)ecially  the  first,  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabs.  Com,  wine,  fruit,  and  flax 
are  the  principal  articles  of  culture.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  the  prince,  and  in  an  assembly 
of  15  members,  elected  by  'all  citizens  who  can 
read  and  write.'  Appeal  from  the  court  of  original 
jurisdiction  in  Yadutz,  lies  to  the  court  of  chancery 
in  Yienna,  in  which  the  prince' has  a  seat;  and 
thence  to  the  court  of  appeal  at  Innspruck.  Yadutz, 
or  Lichtenstein,  the  cap.,  is  a  town  of  less  than 
1,000  inhabs.  The  princip.  furnishes  a  contingent 
cf  91  men  to  the  army  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion :  it  has  one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  that 
body,  and  together  with  other  small  states 
(see  German  t),  a  vote  in  the  committee,  and  the 
16th  place  in  the  German  diet.  l*he  Prince  of 
Lichtenstein  is  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  of 
Europe:  his  estates  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
but  especially  in  Moravia,  extend  over  nearly 
2,200  sq.  m. ;  and  his  annual  revenue  is  estimated 
at  1,200,000  fiorms,  or  120,000^ ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, his  independent  sovereignty  contributes 
nothing. 

LIEGE  (Dutch,  Luyk;  Germ.,  LutHch),  an  im- 
portant commercial  and  manufacturing  city  and 
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river  port  of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name ; 
on  the  Maese,  13^  m.  S.  by  W.  Maestricht,  and 
54  m.  K  by  S.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  fmm 
Brussels  to  Cologne.  Pop.  97,544  in  1860.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  neighbourhood  with  a 
dense  pop.,  employed  in  branches  of  industry 
similar  to  its  own.  'its  pop.  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  centuiy  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  120,000* 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
bill,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town. 
The  latter  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ourtbe 
with  the  Maese,  and  is  intersected  by  many- 
branches  of  the  last  named  river,  which  are  en- 
closed by  stone  walls,  and  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges.  The  chief  bridge,  the  Ponte  de  VArche, 
thrown  across  the  main  stream  of  the  Maese,  is 
158  yards  in  length,  49  ft  in  breadth,  and  has  6 
arches,  varying  in  diameter  from  50  to  55  ft.  A 
convenient  quay  for  commercial  purposes  extends 
both  above  and  below  this  bridge,  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  along  the  Maese,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as  this  city. 
Liege  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  fortificariona 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  defended 
on  the  N  W.  by  a  laige  citadel,  lately  rebuilt,  and 
on  the  ESE.  by  Fort  Chartreuse;  besides  which 
there  are  only  a  few  outworks.  There  are  10 
suburbs.  Liege  is,  generally  speaking,  ill  built. 
In  both  the  lower  and  upper  tovm,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  in  the  latter  they  have  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  being  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended 
in  many  places  by  flights  of  steps.  Among  the 
11  squares  are  2  tolerablv  spacious;  in  one  of 
which  stands  the  town-hall,  and  in  the  other  the 
theatre.  The  town-hall,  comprising  the  provincial 
court-house  and  prison,  is  a  dark  stone  buildings, 
of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  with  two  open 
courts,  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  resembling 
that  of  the  ducal  palace  at  Yenice.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Liege. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  stood  in  thb  square ; 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French  revolutionazy 
forces  in  1794,  and  no  traces  of  it  exist.  The 
church  of  St.  Jacques,  in  the  decorated  Gothic, 
is  the  architectural  glory  of  the  city.  It  was 
completed  in  1552.  Its  interior  is  astonishingly 
magnificent,  and  displavs  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  tracery  an(f  fret-work  that  are  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  It  has  a  noble  organ,  but 
its  statues  and  paintings  are  inferior.  St.  Croix, 
and  some  of  the  other  churches,  of  which  there 
are  21  R.  Catholic  and  1  Protestant,  are  also  fine 
structures.  The  theatre  is  a  handsome  modem 
building,  surrounded  by  an  arcade:  from  the 
square  m  which  it  stands  a  piece  of  water  runs  to 
encircle  the  town  on  its  W.  nde,  bordered  by  a 
promenade  planted  with  trees.  The  buildings  of 
the  university  stand  beside  the  Maese,  on  the 
ruins  of  a  church  of  the  Jesuits.  This  institution, 
founded  in  1816,  has  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  physic ;  46  professors,  and  usually  from  400 
to  500  students.  It  possesses  a  cabinet  of  mine- 
ralogy, with  upwards  of  5,600  specimens,  a  cabinet 
of  3,000  fossils,  found  in  the  vicuiity,  and  other 
scientific  oollectlons,and  a  library  comprising  many 
curious  MSS. 

Liege  is  the  Birmingham  of  the  continent  It 
owes  this  distinction  to  its  situation  in  a  district 
abounding  with  coal  and  iron,  and  which  also 
affords  zinc,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  alum,  marble, 
and  slate.  The  coal-field  of  Liege  is  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  being  5  leagues 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  up  to  2  leagues. 

The  manufacture  of  cannons  and  fire-arms  is 
that  for  which  Liege  and  its  environs  are  most 
celebrated.  The  royal  cannon-fonndiy  in  this 
city,  instituted  in  1802,  produces  at  an  average  9 
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pieces  of  oidnance  weekly,  partly  brass  and  partly 
iron.  There  are  numerotts  manufactories  of  fowl- 
ing pieces,  muskets,  and  pistols.  The  guns  of 
Liege  are  cheaper  than  those  of  England,  but  not 
quite  so  well  made.  The  export  of  small  arms, 
which  amounted  to  5,989,000  francs  in  1851,  rose 
to  11,161,000  francs  in  1867,  and  to  18,132,217 
francs  in  1861.  (Report  of  Mr.  Barron,  British 
Secretary  of  Legation.)  The  manufacture  of 
arms  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  men  in  their 
own  houses.  All  iire-arms  manufactured  at 
Liege,  except  those  turned  out  for  the  army  at 
the  royal  foundry,  must  be  tested  at  the  '  bemc 
iTepreuvea,* 

Steam-engines  and  machinery  are  largely  pro- 
duced in  Liege  and  in  the  adjacent  busy  and 
populous  vill^e  of  Seraing,  about  2  m.  to  the 
SW.,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Meuse.  The 
palace  of  the  former  prince-bishops  at  that  place 
having  been  bought  in  1817  by  an  Englishinan, 
Mr.  John  Cockerill,  he  established  in  it  the  laigest 
hardware  manufacturing  establishment  in  Bel- 
gium, or  indeed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  steam-engines  and  other 
descriptions  of  machinery,  and  to  foiging  and 
manufacturing  iron  and  iron  goods.  One  of  the 
fint  ooko-blast  furnaces  was  established  in  1823  at 
Seraing,  by  Mr.  John  Cockerill.  The  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  William  I.,  took  so  much  interest  in 
the  undertaking  as  to  assist  actively  in  its  esub- 
lishment,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  in  1825, 
he  even  became  a  joint  proprietor  by  purchasiug 
the  share  belonging  to  Mr.  Cockerill  s  brother. 
The  factory  was  long  without  a  rival  on  the 
Continent,  both  for  its  gigantic  size  and  per- 
fect internal  economy.  Mr.  Cockerill  showed 
no  less  genius  in  his  financial  than  in  his  me- 
chanical combinations,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Bank.  Unfortunately 
his  restless  spirit  impelled  him  to  embark  in  a 
great  number  (no  less  than  sixty)  of  other  enter- 
mises  in  distant  countries,  even  in  Surinam.  The 
Belgian  revolution  was  the  first  event  that  checked 
his  career.  The  new  government  claimed  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  rights  of  king  William,  until  Mr. 
Cockerill,  by  a  great  financial  effort,  made  himself 
sole  master  of  Seraing,  and  brought  it  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity  in  1838.  The  Na- 
tional Bank  having  suspended  painnent  in  that 
year,  Cockerill  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  same 
course.  He  died  in  1840,  leaving  an  untarnished 
reputation  as  a  liberal  employer  of  labour,  a  daring 
but  honourable  specolatur,  and  a  father  of  Belgian 
manufacturing  industry.  The  Seraing  works  are 
now  carried  on  by  a  Nourishing  *  anonyme '  com- 
panr,  under  the  name  of  '  Soci^t<d  de  John 
CockeriUf'  and  still  enjoy  an  European  celebrity 
and  custom.  They  include  within  the  same  area 
a  coal  mine,  six  blast  furnaces,  an  iron  factory 
provided  with  every  apparatus,  a  steel  puddling- 
mill,  and  a  machine  factory.  Most  of  the  loco- 
motive engines  upon  the  Belgian  railways,  the 
engines  for  steam-vessels,  d:c.,  used  in  Belgium, 
have  been  made  here,  and  many  have  also  been 
sent  t*  other  parts. 

Liege  has  also  manufactories  of  files,  nails, 
stoves,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds;  watches,  jewel- 
lery, bronze,  and  other  ornaments;  woollen  and 
cotton  ftbrics,  hats,  glue,  tobacco,  paper,  and 
chemical  products ;  with  numerous  dyeing  houses, 
tanneries,  and  distilleries.  It  has  an  exchange,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  bank,  with  the  privilege 
.  of  coining  money,  a  savings'  bank,  numerous  hos- 
pitals, and  benevolent  institutions,  superior  and 
elementary  schools,  and  various  learned  societies. 
In  the  '7th  century,  a  village  named  Legia 
«ocopied  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  city.    In 
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712,  the  ancient  cathedral  was  founded,  and  Liege 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric.  In  the  10th  century 
its  bishops  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  independent 
sovereign  princes.  In  the  succeeding  ages  con- 
tinual wars  and  disturbances  prevailed  between 
the  buri^hers,  who  were  ardently  attached  to 
popular  institutions  and  the  prince-bishops.  It 
was  taken  on  the  80th  of  October,  1408,  by  Cliaries 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  barbarously  de- 
livered up  to  military  execution.  During  the 
French  ascendancy,  it  became  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
of  Ourthe. 

LIEGNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
cap.  gov.  and  circ.  of  Liegnitz,  on  the  Katzbach,  * 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Schwarzwasser,  46  m. 
W.  by  N.  Breslau,  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to 
Breslau.  Pop.  18,662  in  1861,  excl.  of  a  garrison 
of  1,308.  Liegnitz  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some 
strength,  but  now  has  only  gates  without  walls ; 
and  Its  ramparts  being  planted  with  trees  and 
laid  out  in  gardens,  serve  for  public  walks.  It  is 
an  old,  but  a  handsome,  well  built  town :  it  has 
several  suburbs,  2  Lutheran  and  8  R.  Cath. 
churches;  a  fine  chapel — ^the  FurstenoapeUe — in 
which  are  buried  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Piast,  a 
dynasty  which  p^ave  24  kings  to  Poland  and  123 
dukes  to  Liegmtz,  from  775  to  1675,  when  the 
family  became  extinct.  The  old  castellated  palace 
of  those  princes  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wet  ditch,  an  ancient  council-house, 
a  gymnasium,  an  academy,  established  in  1810 
for  the  sons  of  Silesian  gentlemen,  whether  R. 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
workhouse,  and  a  hospital,  are  the  principal 
buildings.  Outside  the  town  is  a  good  cemetery. 
Liegnitz  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts, 
boards  of  taxation,  and  weignts  and  measures,  for 
its  gov.,  and  the  head-quarters  of  several  bat- 
talions of  fusileers,  of  a  uindwehr  or  militia  bat- 
talion, and  of  a  commandant  of  police.  It  manu- 
factures woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  stockings, 
lace,  Prussian  blue,  and  starch,  and  has  breweries 
and  bleaching  grounds,  and  an  active  trade  in  ira 
own  produce,  and  in  madder  and  other  products 
raised  in  the  adjacent  country.  The  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  are  said  to  be  the  most  expert  of  any 
in  Silesia.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1760,  Fre- 
derick the  Great  totally  defeated  the  Austrian 
general  Laudun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
to^-n;  Frederick  made  his  dispositions  with  so 
much  skill  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Marshal 
Daun,  who  commanded  another  Austrian  arm^, 
to  come  to  Laudun's  assistance. 

LIERRE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp, 
cap.  canton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Nethe,  10  m.  SE.  Antwerp,  on  the  railway 
from  Antwerp  to  Tumhout.  Pop.  13,875  in  1860. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  several  churches, 
a  convent,  a  hospital,  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  stuffs,  with  cotton-printing  establish- 
ments, distilleries,  breweries,  and  a  number  of  oil 
mills,  rape  seed  being  largely  cultivated  in  its 
vicinity. 

LIFFORD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  CO.  Donegal,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  It  is 
situated  on  the  extreme  E.  verge  of  the  co.,  on 
the  Foyle,  immediately  below  Uie  confluence  of 
the  Finn  and  Mome  nvers,  14  m.  SSW.  London- 
derry, on  the  raUway  from  Londonderry  to  En- 
niskiUen.  Pop.  incl.  Strabane,  4,146  in  1661. 
lifford  is  connected  by  a  fine  bridge  over  the 
Foyle  with  the  town  of  Strabane  in  Tyrone,  of 
which  it  is  now  merely  a  dependency.*  Lifford 
consists  of  two  small  streets,  and  has  a  par.  church, 
a  Rom.  Ca^h.  chapel,  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, a  barrack,  and  a  courthouse  and  prison  fur 
the  CO.  Donegal.    It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish 
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parliament  till  the  Union,  Tvben  it  was  disfran- 
chised. 

LIGOR,  a  town  of  SE.  Asia,  cap.  of  a  Malay 
principality,  dependent  on  Siam,  on  the  Ta-yung, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  about  laL 
fP  17'  N.,  long.  100°  12'  E.  Pop.,  estimated  at 
5,000 ;  chiefly  Siamese,  Malays,  and  Chinese.  It 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  more  populous; 
but  it  was  captured  by  the  Burmese,  and  its 
inbabs.  carried  off,  in  1760,  and  again  in  1785. 
It  has  brick  ramparts  and  a  wet  ditch,  and  some 
cannon  were  mounted  on  its  walls.  Within  the 
town  are  many  brick  temples  and  pyramids,  one 
having  a  gilt  spire,  a  conspicuous  object  at  sea ; 
but  aU  the  dwelling-houses  are  of  less  solid  mate- 
rials. Two  or  three  Cliinese  junks  trade  with 
Ligor,  bringing  cotton,  and  taking  back  tin,  black 
pepper,  rattans,  and  other  articles  of  native  pro- 
duce. The  rajah  of  Li^or  has  extensive  authority, 
with  the  power  of  capital  punishment,  over  all  the 
Malay  states,  tributary  to  Siam. 

LILLE  (Flem.  Hytset),  a  strongly  fortified  city 
of  France,  d^p.  du  Nord,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  canal  connecting  the  Scarpe  and  Lys,  in  a 
spacious  plain  9  m.  from  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
124  m.  rJNE.  Paris,  on  the  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  131,827  in  1861.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
a  hne  of  walls  and  bastions ;  beyond  which,  on 
its  NW.  side,  is  the  citadel,  a  regular  pentagon, 
with  a  double  ditch  and  extensive  outworks,  con- 
teining  excellent  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  and 
magazines.  The  city  was  formerly  entered  by  7 
gates,  the  most  southerlpr  of  which,  the,  Porte  de 
Paris,  a  handsome  Done  arch,  built  in  1682,  to 
commemorate  the  military  exploits  of  Louis  XI V., 
was  pulled  down  in  1864,  to  extend  the  city 
towards  the  south.  Few  French  towns  are  gene- 
rally so  well  laid  out  as  this,  though  some  parts, 
principally  inhabited  by  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, are  of  very  poor  aspect.  There  are  nearly 
300  streets,  the  principal  of  which  are  straight  and 
wide;  and  32  squares  and  market  pla^,  the 
largest,  the  Grande  Place,  being  170  yards  in 
^length  by  nearly  80  in  breadth.  The  houses  are 
mostly  modem,  and  in  a  solid,  plain  style,  built 
chiefly  of  brick,  but  in  part  of  stone  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  If  ew  have  more  than  2  or 
3  stories.  Oi  late  years,  many  have  been  built 
with  areas  in  front,  and  foot  pavements  are  be- 
coming pretty  general  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares. 

Lille  has  many  large  and  conspicuous  public 
edifices.  The  new  Htrtel  de  VUUy  built  in  1846, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  town-hall,  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  buildings  of  different 
epochs.  The  new  Hotel  de  Viile^  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  and  embellished  with  statues,  is  the 
seat  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  council  of  pnuf- 
hommes,  depot  for  the  octrois,  police  office,  the 
residences  of  the  chief  civil  and  military  author- 
ities, society  of  sciences  and  arts,  museum  of 
natural  history,  cabinet  of  physical  objects,  and 
library  of  archives.  The  old  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
originally  a  palace,  constructed  by  the  dukes  of 
Buigundy  in  the  13th  century',  and  was  inhabited 
in  1524  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1700  it 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  its  ancient  hall  of 
conclave  was  ornamented  with  some  fine  wains- 
coting, and  several  good  paintings  by  Arnold  de 
Vuez.  Here  were  preserved  the  portraits  of  all 
the  counts  and  countesses  of  Flanders,  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  The  largest  and  handsomest 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  is  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Treille  et  St.  Pierre,  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1856.  It  replaces  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  erected  in  1046  by  Baldwin 
of  Lille,  and  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  The 
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church  of  St  Catherine,  of  simple  and  elegant 
architecture,  is  unfortunately  hidden  by  mean 
buildings :  it  possesses  the  magnificent  painting 
by  Rubens,  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine, 
which  escaped  destruction  during  the  revolution, 
though  the  elaborately  ornamented  door  of  the 
choir  was  then  carried  off.  Tlie  church  of  St. 
Maurice,  built  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  laigcst 
and  oldest  in  the  city ;  but  its  tower,  which  bad 
become  unsafe,  has  been  removed.  Previously  to 
the  revolution  it  possessed  numerous  excellent 
)>aintings,  and  it  has  still  a  St,  Nicholas  by  Van- 
derbuixh,  and  a  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice'^  by  L. 
Jan.  St.  Madeline,  with  a  handsome  cupola,  is 
the  only  other  church  worthy  of  remark.  There 
are  5  hospitals.  The  Hopital  General,  founded  in 
1733,  is  a  fine  pile  of  building,  of  great  extent, 
and  usually  accommodating  1,500  patients.  The 
Hopital  Cmutesse,  founded  in  the  ISth  century  by 
the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,'  and 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  though  it  suffered 
greatly  from  fire  in  1467,  preserves  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  original  style  of  architecture.  Its 
chapel  has  some  ^od  paintings  by  Yucz.  The 
military  hospital  is  laigc,  well  aired,  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  best  in  France.  In  1814  a  school 
of  military  surgery  was  established  in  it.  Several 
laige  barracks  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
city.  Lille  has  had  a  mint  since  a  very  early 
period,  and  of  late  steam  has  been  used  in  its 
machinery.  Tlie  Protestant  church,  synagogue, 
abattoir  or  public  slaughter-house,  exchange,  the 
prisons,  the  theatre,  constructed  in  1785,  concert- 
hall,  and  prefecture,  the  last  three  being  hand- 
some buildings,  are  the  remaining  principal  public 
edifices. 

lille  has  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  a 
communal  college,  a  public  library  with  21,000 
volumes,  well  arranged,  and  comprising  some 
valuable  MSS.,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  com- 
prising some  admirable  works  of  Vandyke, 
Rubens,  Vuez,  and  other  masters  of  the  Flemish, 
French,  and  other  schools.  In  1834,  this  gallery 
was  enriched  by  a  collection  of  designs  from  the 
Italian  school.  A  royal  academy  of  music,  aca- 
demies of  drawing,  and  architecture,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  various  learned  societies,  nearly  com- 
plete the  list  of  public  establishments.  Tlie 
canal  on  which  Lille  is  built  has  several  Inanches 
navigable  for  small  trading  vessels,  which  pervade 
the  city.  In  its  progress  by  and  through  Lille, 
different  parts  of  this  canal  are  called  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  Doule ;  along  the  middle  Doule, 
or  portion  between  the  town  and  the  citadel,  is  a 
fine  esplanade,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  middle  Doule  is  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  the  Pont  Napoleon ;  the  other 
bridges  are  in  no  wise  remarkable.  Lille  has 
several  suburbs,  some  beyond  the  walls,  and 
others,  within  the  last  few  years,  included  in  the 
fortifications.  They  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  tlie 
manufacturing  pop.*  By  a  decree  of  October  13, 
1858,  the  four  southeni  suburbs,  called  Vazemmes, 
Aloulins-Iille,  Fives,  and  Esquermes,  were  united 
to  the  city.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
cree, which  eulaxged  Lille  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  interest  of  its  manufacturing  activity,  tliat 
the  fine  old  Porte  de  Paris,  be^re  mentioned, 
had  to  be  pulled  down.  The  process  of  demolition 
caused  five  out  of  the  seven  old  gates  of  the  city 
to  disappear,  the  only  two  left  standing  being  the 
Porte  de  Gard  and*  the  Porte  de  ^mbaix,  tlie 
latter,  built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  of  coloured 
bricks,  dating  from  1662. 

Lille  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  French 
cott«n  manufacture.  Calicoes,  cotton,  handker- 
chiefs, indiennes,  stockings,  and  cotton  yam  are 
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the  goods  principally  prodnced.  The  manafacture 
of  table  linen,  Imen  thread,  and  lace  is  also  con- 
niderable ;  and  fine  woollen  cloths,  velvets,  seiges, 
hats,  leather,  paper,  heet-root  sugar,  Geneva,  soap, 
and  mineral  acids  arc  made,  some  to  a  greater, 
and  Mme  to  a  less  extent.  The  government  has 
here  a  tobacco  manufactory  and  a  saltpetre  re- 
finery, and  the  neighbourhood  is  studded  with 
bicaching  groands  and  oil  mills;  and  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  some  very  extensive  beet-root  planta- 
tions. Steam  power  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  ditierent  manufactures. 

Lille  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  conseil  de»  pnuThommeSf  and 
forest  inspection,  and  is  the  head-quart«rs  of  the 
ICth  militaiy  division  of  France. 

The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
&iO.  It  successively  belonged  to  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of 
Biugundy.  In  1C67  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.; 
and,  beuo^  improved  and  fortified  by  Vauban,  was 
definitively  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  It 
has  sustained  several  sieges,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  by  the  allies,  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  rrince  Eugene,  in  1708.  It 
was  bravely  defended  by  Marshal  Boufl[lers ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  fact  that  the  French  had  a  powerful  army 
in  the  field,  it  was  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender. 
In  1792  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Austrians. 

LIMA,  the  cap.  city  of  Peru,  and,  next  to 
Mexico,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  countries 
formerly  comprised  in  Spanish  America,  on  the 
Kimac,  in  a  delightful  valley,  from  500  to  600  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  6  m.  from  its  port  of 
Callao,  on  the  Pacific,  and  about  300  m.  SSK. 
Truxillo.  Pop.  estimat  at  75,000  in  1863.  The 
great  chain  of  the  Andes  passes  within  20  leagues 
of  the  city,  but  its  spurs  ai)proach  to  within 
three-fourths  of  a  league  from  its  gates,  and  form 
an  amphitheatre,  within  which  Lima  is  built. 
The  Runac,  which  separates  the  city  from  its 
suburb,  San  Lazaro,  is  crossed  by  an  excellent 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches,  which,  being  furnished 
with  recesses  and  seats,  is  a  favourite  promenade. 
The  dty,  about  2  m,  in  length  E.  to  W.,  by  IJ  m. 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  of  a  triangular,  or  rather 
semicucular,  shape,  the  base,  or  long  diameter, 
being  fonned  by  the  river.  Elsewhere,  Lima  is 
aorrouuded  by  a  parapet  wall,  about  7  m.  in  cir- 
coit,  from  18  to  25  ft.  nigh,  and  about  9  ft.  thick ; 
it  is  pierced  by  six  gates,  and  is  defended  by  35 
bastions.  Except  at  some  of  the  bastions,  the 
wall  b  too  narrow  for  the  mounting  of  artillery; 
and  it  is  merely  sufiicient  to  protect  the  town 
against  any  sudden  attack  by  an  Indian  force,  for 
which  pnipose  it  was  constructed,  in  1685.  At 
the  SE.  extremity  of  the  city  is  a  small  citadel, 
in  which  are  the  artillery  barracks  and  a  military 
d^t.  When  seen  from  Callao  roads,  or  even 
frum  a  less  distance,  Lima  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, its  numerous  domes  and  spires  giving  it 
an  Oriental  aspect.  Like  the  other  Spanish  cities 
of  America,  it  is  laid  out  ui  quadrasj  or  squares  of 
bouses,  400  ft.  each  wav,  and  divided  by  streets 
33^  fU  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  courses  of  the  streets  do  not  follow 
the  cardinal  points,  but  vary  from  E.  to  SE.  in 
order  that  the  walls  may  cast  a  shade  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  Throt^h  the  centre  of 
nearly  all  the  streets  directed  E.  to  W.  runs  a 
stream  of  water,  3  ft.  wide,  used  as  a  receptacle 
fir  all  the  filth  thrown  out  from  private  dwellings. 
Most  of  the  refuse  is,  however,  got  rid  of  by  the 
Tarkey  buzzards,  which  swarm  in  Lima,  and  are 
the  most  efi*jcicnt,  or  rather  the  only,  scavengers. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  round  pebbles,  and, 
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the  narrow  foot-paths  with  flat  stones,  in  very 
bad  repair.  The  same  plan  extends  to  the  suburb 
of  San  Lazaro.  The  city  is  divided  into  4  quarters, 
and  each  of  these  into  85  barriot.  For  each  barrio 
an  alcalde^  or  district  magistrate,  is  selected  from 
among  the  inhab.  For  religious  purposes,  it  is 
divided  into  8  parishes.  On  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes,  few  houses  are  more  than 
one  story  high ;  or,  if  there  be  two  stories,  the 
walls  of  the  upper  consist  of  only  cane,  or  wattled 
reeds,  plastered  over  with  clay,  and  whitewashed 
or  painted.  This  kmd  of  architecture  is  applied 
to  even  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices, 
their  upper  parts  being  of  wood-work,  covered 
ynih  stucco.  The  lower  parts  of  the  houses  are 
mostly  constructed  of  adobes^  or  sun-dried  bricks, 
made*  of  clay  and  chopped  straw.  The  roofs  are 
uniformly  fiat.  Some  of  the  better  sort  of  houses 
have  a  terrace  on  the  top,  formed  of  large  tliin 
baked  bricks ;  the  common  dwellings  are  usually 
roofed  only  with  thin  rafibers,  cane,  and  mats, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  an  inch  or  more 
thick;  but  as  it  rarely  or  never  rains  M'ith  any 
violence  in  Lima,  these  light  roofs  snfiicicntly 
answer  their  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  not  so  easily  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
and  when  thrown  down  are  incomparably  less 
dangerous  than  if  they  were  constructed  of  more 
solid  materials.  Most  of  the  houses  have  a  patioy 
or  court  yard  in  front,  with  a  large  arched  gate- 
way opening  to  the  street,  over  which  is  a  heavy 
balcony.  The  walls  of  the  ptxtioa  are  painted 
Avithout  and  within  with  various  devices,  in  fresco. 
Till  of  late  years,  few  of  the  windows  had  either 
glass  or  sashes.  Almost  every  house  has  a  stream 
of  water  running  through  its  precincts,  which  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes.    Gardens  are  rare. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  Plaga  Mayor,  or 
de  la  iTuUpeTidenda^  the  principal  square  and 
market-place.  It  is  a  fine  open  space,  the  size  of 
a  squadni.  On  its  E.  side  are  the  cathedral,  the 
mgrario  or  principal  parish  church,  and  the  arch- 
bishop's palace ;  the  last,  a  large  superior  edifice, 
is  partly'  occupied  by  the  Peruvian  senate.  On 
the  N.  18  what  was  once  the  viceroy's  residence, 
an  old  unsightly  structure,  now  appropriated  to 
the  courts  of  justice  and  other  government  ofilces. 
On  the  W.  side  are  the  cahiUio  or  town-hall,  a 
Chinese  looking  edifice,  the  city  ^aol,  and  other 
ofi[ices;  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  a  colonnade 
before  a  row  of  private  houses.  The  above  public 
buildings  have  all  ranges  of  mean-looking  shops 
in  their  lower  Btor}\  Ihe  booths  of  small  traders 
cover  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  area  of  the  square. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  bronze  public  fountain,  40 
feet  high,  raised  upon  a  level  table  of  masonry  40 
feet  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  ei^ht  fiona 
supporting  a  statue  of  Fame,  and  supphed  with 
excellent  water  from  the  Rimac 
.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the  city  ia 
occupied  by  convents  and  churches.  Besides  a 
great  many  convents  and  nunneries,  with  churches 
attached,  Lima  has  57  churches,  and  25  chapels 
belonging  to  hospitals  and  colleges.  The  cathedral 
founded  by  Pizarro,  and  in  which  he  is  buried, 
is  a  laiige  fine  edifice,  186  ft.  in  front  by  320  deep; 
but  its  effect  is  injured  by  gaudy  colouring  and 
grotesque  ornaments.  At  either  comer  of  the  front 
IS  an  octagonal  tower,  rising  nearly  200  ft.  from 
its  base,  which  is  40  ft.  high.  These  towere, 
having  been  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
1746,  were  rebuilt  in  1800.  In  the  belfries  are 
several  fine-toned  bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
310  quintals.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
magnificent.  It  is  divided  into  three  naves,  and 
paved  with  large'earthen  tiles.  The  roof,  which 
IS  beautifully  panelled  and  car\'cd,  is  supported  by 
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arches  springing  from  a  double  row  of  square 
Btx)ne  pillars.  The  high  altar  is  in  the  Corinthian 
order^  and  its  columns,  cornices,  and  mouldings, 
are  either  cased  with  pure  silver  or  are  richly  gilt. 
The  seats  and  pulpit  in  the  choir  are  exquisitely 
carved,  and  there  are  two  large  and  fine-toned 
organs.  'The  riches  which  have  been  lavished 
at  various  times  upon  the  interior  of  this  edifice, 
are  scarcely  to  be  credited  anywhere  but  in  a  city 
which  once  paved  a  street  w^ith  ingots  of  silver  to 
do  honour  to  a  new  viceroy.  The  balustrades 
surrounding  the  great  altar,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
organ,  were  of  silver.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
proof  of  the  abundance  of  silver  ornaments,  that 
in  1821,  1^  ton  of  silver  was  taken  from  the  va- 
rious churches  in  Lima  without  being  missed,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state'  (Caldcleugh's 
Travels  in  S.  America,  ii.  56.)  The  taarario  has 
a  fine  fafade,  and  its  interior  is  very  splendid  and 
richly  adorned.  The  roof  is  lofty  and  beautifully 
panelled,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  cupola  resting  on 
the  four  comers  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
cross  aisle.  Several  of  the  other  par.  churches  are 
worthy  a  visit.  Some  of  the  conventual  churches 
are  remarkably  rich.  That  of  the  Dominicans, 
300  ft  long  by'80  broad,  has  a  steeple  180  ft.  high, 
being  the  loftiest  in  Lima. 

Tlie  revolution  secularised  a  good  deal  of  church 
property ;  but,  previously  to  that  event,  the  Do- 
minican convent  is  said  to  have  had  a  rental  of 
80,000  dollars  a  year  and  a  lai^e  library',  some 
good  paintings,  and  numerous  reliques,  including 
a  statue  of  the  Madonna  studded  with  gems,  said 
to  be  of  immense  value.  Some  of  the  cells  belong- 
ing to  it  were  richly  furnished.  The  Franciscan 
convent  is  among  the  oldest  and  largest  in  Lima. 
Its  buildings  cover  two  quadras,  and  its  church, 
which  is  next  in  size  to  the  cathedral,  is  gor- 
geously adorned.  Its  monks  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  manufacture  of  shrouds.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  convents,  there  are  casas  de  exercicio, 
into  which  females  retire  during  Lent,  to  perform 
acts  of  penance ;  and  in  the  convent  of  Kecoleto 
are  similar  cells  for  men.  The  number  of  monks 
and  nuns  here  and  in  otlier  parts  of  Peru  was  for- 
merly very  great,  but  it  is  now  otherwise.  There 
are  two  foundling  asylums  and  eleven  public 
hospitals,  one  of  the  latter,  St.  Andres,  having  600 
beds.  Attached  to  it  is  an  indifferent  botanic 
garden,  and  adjoining  it  is  the  medical  college 
of  San  Fernando,  established  in  1809.  lima  has 
a  university,  founded  in  1571 ;  it  occupies  a  hand- 
some building,  and  is  partly  supported  by  congress 
and  partly  by  private  contnbutions.  The  students 
generally  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, llie  Peru\'ian  house  of  representatives 
holds  its  sittings  in  an  apartment  in  the  university. 
The  former  palace  of  the  Inquisition  is  now  ap- 
propriated to  a  gaol,  and  to  the  national  museum, 
which  possesses  valuable  collections  of  minerals 
and  Peruvian  antiquities.  Lima  has  several  eccle- 
siastical colleges  and  seminaries,  and  a  nautical 
academy.  The  colleges,  however,  are  not  in  a 
fiourishmg  state ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous 
Lancastrian  and  other  primary  schools  have 
sprung  up,  and  all  the  white  children  are  taught 
to  read  and  wTite.  It  is  reported  that  education 
has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  Peruvian  capital 
since  the  revolution,  and  its  emancipadon  from  the 
control  of  the  priests  is,  at  all  events,  an  immense 
step  in  advance.  A  considerable  number  of  modem 
scientific  and  other  works  are  annually  imported 
from  Europe. 

There  is  a  good  theatre,  but  of  rather  a  singular 
form,  it  being  a  long  oval,  with  the  stage  occupy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  one  of  its  sides.  Bull- 
fights were  formerly  celebrated  at  Lima  with  an 


edat  that  rivalled  those  of  Seville;  and,  though 
abolished  by  San>Martin  in  1822,  they  appear  to 
have  revival  The  amphitheatre,  Plofa  delAdto, 
in  the  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  where  they  are  held, 
has  an  area  400  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
barrier  7  ft.  high,  and  three  tiers  of  boxes  raised 
on  brick  pillars,  with  accommodations  for  from 
10,000  to  12,000  specUtors.  Cock-fighting  is  a 
favourite  public  diversion;  the  cock-pit,  or  caSaeunif 
is  an  area  50  ft.  in  diameter,  suirounded  by  nine 
benches  and  a  tier  of  boxes,  which,  on  Sundays 
and  holydays,  are  usually  oowded  by  visitors. 
Outside  the  walls  is  the  pantheon,  a  general 
cemetery  established  early  in  the  present  century. 
It  is  a  square  inclosure,  laid  out  in  walks  and 
gardens,  the  surrounding  wall  being  full  of  niches 
for  the  reception  of  corpses.  These  are  generally 
deposited  without  coffins,  their  decay  being  accele- 
rated by  the  application  of  nnslacked  lime.  Be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  pantheon,  the  dead 
were  always  buried  in  churches;  but  this  is  now 
prohibited,  and  hearses  belonging  to  the  pantheon 
are  pro%Hded  for  the  performance  of  funerals, 
which  are  not  allowed  to  traverse  the  streets  after 
noon.  Immediately  without  the  suburb  San 
Lazaro  are  some  excellent  public  baths.  The 
road  from  Callao  to  Lima  is  quite  straight,  and 
for  nearly  the  last  2  m.  is  fenced  on  either  side  by 
a  brick  wall  and  parapet,  shaded  with  trees,  and 
irrigated  by  mnning  streams.  At  intervals  of  100 
yards  are  oroamcntol  stone  seats;  but  the  whole 
work,  together  with  the  fine  gateway  at  its  upper 
end,  by  which  the  city  is  entered,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay. 

The  vicinity  of  Lima,  where  not  covered  with 
%dllas  and  pleasure-grounds,  is  very  productive  of 
maize,  barley,  various  other  grams,  beans,  kitchen 
vegetables,  fruits,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  and 
potatoes;  grapes  are  abundant,  and  yield  some 
pretty  good  wine ;  olives  thrive  well ;  and  water- 
melons are  important  articles  of  culture,  being 
largely  consumed  in  the  city  during  the  hot 
months.  But  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  much 
neglected.  As  verj'  little  rain  falls  at  Lima,  ar- 
tificial irrigation  is  Indispensable.  The  Incas  had 
cut  numerous  trenches  and  canals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  the  Spaniards  finding  ready  to 
their  hands,  took  some  care  to  keep  in  order ; 
but  at  present  the  drains  for  conveying  the  water 
from  the  city  are  so  bad,  that  the  water  is  either 
suffejred  to  mn  to  waste,  or  to  stagnate  and 
generate  noxious  effluvia.  Live  stock  are  fed  in 
great  numbers  near  Lima,  large  qiiantitles  of 
animal  food  being  consumed  in  the  city.  The 
demand  for  poultry  is  immense,  especially  for 
geese  and  turkeys.  Cook-stands  for  fish  (which 
are  good  and  cheap)  and  fried  pork  are  to  be 
found  at  the  comer  of  every  square.  Pastry  and 
sweatmeat  criers  are  seen  everywhere  in  the 
streets;  and  fnammorias  or  pap- shops  are  very 
common.  Pap  boiled  with  or  without  fruit  or 
vegetable  acid,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or 
molasses,  constitutes  the  Limenian  dish  *nuua- 
mora,^  which  is  as  great  a  favourite  in  Lima  as 
roast  beef  in  London.  Few  of  the  dishes,  how- 
ever, suit  the  taste  of  strangers,  from  their  being, 
with  the  exception  of  poultry,  either  steeped  in 
lard,  or  highly  seasoned  with  pepper.  Most 
families  in  inferior  drcnmstances  provide  them- 
selves with  ready  cooked  food  from  the  sheets. 
Water  for  drinking,  which  is  almost  wholly  sup- 
plied from  the  large  fountain  in  the  Pla^  ifayor^ 
IS  carried  round  the  city  by  asses  and  other  beasts 
of  burden,  carriages  of  most  kinds  bdng  rare. 

The  climate  of  Lima  has  been  much  praised : 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  never  expe- 
rienced ;  within  the  dty  the  thermometer,  in  the 
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lihade,  never  falls  in  winter  under  60^  F.,  nor  rises 
in  summer  above  82^,  its  usual  station  being 
about  80O  in  well-aired  apartments.  The  ordinary 
itdlj^  range  of  temp,  is  only  3°  or  4°.  The  year 
is  divided  between  the  dry  'and  the  moist  season  j 
the  former  begins  in  Nov.,  the  latter  in  May; 
and  throughout  the  winter  (Majr  to  Oct.)  a  drizzly 
mist  often  prevails  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
Cool  breexes  from  the  SW.  blow  for  three-fourths  of 
the  year,  and  the  hot  ra3r8  of  the  sun  are  generally 
intercepted  by  a  layer  of  clouds.  Earthquakes 
occur  every  vear,  particularly  after  the  mists  dis- 
perse, and  have  usually  lieen  very  destructive 
at  intervals  of  50  or  60  years ;  but  Lima  is  free 
from  storms.  Epidemics  are  few.  The  climate  how- 
ever, or  rather,  perhaps,  the  neglect  of  sanatory 
re^alatlons  and  of  cleanliness,  seems  to  have  an 
enervating  tendency,  as  shown  in  the  degeneracy 
of  most  of  the  inhab.,  especially  the  whites.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  whites  and  Creoles,  mes- 
iiau,  Indians,  and  about  20,000  negroes.  The  ne- 
groes are  chiefly  employed  as  domestics  and  me- 
chanics; the  mestizos  in  trade  and  agriculture. 
The  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  white  in- 
habu  of  Lima  is  Andalusian.  The  ladies  are  cele- 
brated for  beauty  and  fineness  of  figure,  but  want 
freshness  of  complexion.  They  wear  a  very  re- 
markable walking  dress,  peculiar  to  this  city  and 
TruxiUo.  *  This  dress  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
called  the  sayo,  the  other  the  matUo,  The  first  is 
a  petticoat  made  to  fit  so  tightly,  that,  being  at 
the  same  time  quite  elastic,  the  form  of  the  limbs 
is  rendered  distinctly  visible.  The  manto,  or 
doak,  is  also  a  petticoat,  but  instead  of  hanging 
about  the  heels,  as  all  honest  petticoats  ought  to 
do,  it  is  drawn  over  the  head,  breast,  and  face ; 
and  is  kept  so  dose  by  the  hands,  which  it  also 
conceals,  that  no  part  nt  the  body,  except  one  eye, 
and  sometimes  onlv  a  small  portion  of  one  eye,*  is 
perceptible.  A  rich  coloured  handkerchief,  or  a 
silk  band  and  tassel,  are  frequently  tied  round  the 
waist,  and  hang  nearly  to  the  ground  in  front. 
(Hairs  Travels,  I  108, 109.)  Within  doors  the 
ladies  adopt  the  English  or  French  costume,  with 
a  profusion  of  jewellery.  The  morals  of  both 
sexes  have  been  represented  as  lax  in  a  high  de- 
gree, but  they  are  probably  not  worse  (which, 
however,  is  not  saying  much)  than  in  most  other 
lai^  cities  of  South  America.  Extravagance  in 
Hving,  dress,  and  gambling  are  carried  to  a  creat 
extent;  and  smoking  is  universal  among  ooth 
men  and  women. 

Lima  was  made  an  archbishop's  see  in  the  16th 
century,  and  was  long  the  grand  entrepdt  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America ;  but  a 
considerable  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru  is 
now  carried  on  through  Buenos  A^Tes,  and  the 
former  is  also  in  the  habit  of  importmg  European 
goods  at  second-hand  firom  Valparaiso,  and  other 
parts  in  Chili.  It  is  stUl,  however,  the  great  em- 
porium of  Pern.  Its  exports  consist  principallv 
of  bullion  and  specie,  vicunna,  and  sheeps'  wool, 
bark,  chinchilla  skins,  saltpetre,  copper,  tin,  and 
sugar.  The  imports  are  principally  woollen  and 
cotton  stufis,  cutlery,  and  hardware  from  Eng- 
land; sUks,  brandy,  and  wines  from  Spain  and 
France;  stock  fish  from  the  U.  States;  snuff,  in- 
digo, tar,  and  naphtha,  firom  Mexico;  tobacco 
from  Colombia,  with  timber  for  the  construction 
of  shins  and  houses  from  Guayaquil ;  wheat,  flour, 
dried  fniits,  and  bullion  firom  Chili ;  Paraguay  tea 
from  Paraguay,  spices,  quicksilver,  and  perfumery. 
(For  details,  see  Peru.) 

About  3  leagues  to  the  SE.  is  the  favourite 
watering-place  Cborrillos,  resorted  to  by  people  of 
rank  and  fiishion  for  several  months  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  invalids  dnzing  the  winter.    It  is  only 
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a  small  fishing  village,  constructed  of  ca|^e  and 
mud.  The  Indian  owners  of  the  houses  let  them 
to  the  bathers  at  a  high  rate  during  the  bathing 
season ;  and  some  persons  either  take  them  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  construct  other  li^ht  summer 
houses  for  themselves.  Chorrillos  is  sheltered 
from  the  SW.  blast  by  an  elevated  promontor}*, 
called  the  Moro-Solar.  Numerous  Peruvian  an- 
tiquities lie  scattered  over  the  rich  but  now  partly 
waste  and  desolate  plain  between  this  town  and 
Lima. 

Lima  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535,  under  the 
title  of  Ciudad  de  lot  Reges, '  City  of  Kings.'  It 
suffered  severely  from  the  earthquakes  of  1678 
and  1746,  the  latter  leaving  only  20  houses  stand- 
ing out  of  8,000;  and  again  by  those  of  1764, 
1822,  and  1828.  San  Martin  entered  it  on  the 
12th  July,  1821,  and  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Peru  at  Lima  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

LIMERICK,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  having  N.  the  estuarv  of  the  Shannon, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  Clare,  E.  Tipperary, 
S.  Cork,  and  W.  Kerry.  Area  660,898  statute 
acres,  of  which  about  90,000  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog.  Except  on  the  S.,  W.,  and 
NE.  extremities,  the  suiface  is  generally  flat. 
Climate  mild,  but  very  humid.  Soil  for  the  most 
part  excellent,  and  applicable  to  every  purpose  of 
husbandry.  Tillage  has  of  late  years  been  much 
extended  in  this  co.,  but  is,  speaking  generally, 
verv  backward:  still,  however,  there  is  a  good 
de&i  of  grass  land,  and  grazing  husbandry  and 
the  dairy  are  both  extensively  pursued.  Some 
fine  long-homed  cattle  are  bred  and  fattened  in 
this  CO.,  particularly  in  the  low  grounds  along 
the  Shannon.  The  pernicious  system  of  con  acre 
(see  Irkland)  has  oeen  widely  spread  in  Lime- 
rick ;  and,  though  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  wheat,  wheat-fiour,  oats, 
butter,  and  most  other  articles  from  the  co.,  and 
a  material  improvement  in  stock,  and  in  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  it  is  believed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  cottiers,  and  the  smaller  class  of  oc- 
cupiers, has  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  improved. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  are  in  the  most  abject  state; 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  Ireland  the  peasantry 
are  frequently  most  wretched  where  the  land  is 
finest.  Property  in  very  large  estates;  tillage 
farms,  mostly  very  small,  but  some  of  the  grazing 
farms  are  extensive.  Minerals  and  manufactures, 
excepting  some  departments  of  the  latter  carried 
on  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  of  no  importance. 
Principal  rivers,  exclusive  of  the  Shannon,  Maig, 
Deale,  and  Mulkema.  Limerick  is  divided  into 
9  baronies  and  125  parishes,  and  sends  4  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.  and  2  for  the  city 
of  Limerick.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  6,318 
in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861  Limerick  co.  had 
27,948  inhab.  houses,  81,280  families,  and  172,801 
inhabitants,  while,  in  1841,  the  co.  had  48,127  in- 
hab. houses,  56,358  families,  and  330,029  inhab. 

Limerick,  a  city,  pari,  bor.,  river  port,  and  co. 
of  a  city  in  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Shan- 
non, and  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
railway,  107  m.  SW.  Dublin,  and  55  m.  E.  Loop- 
head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Pop.  of  city 
44,626  in  1861,  against  48,391  in  1841.  The 
city  is  principally  situated  on  the  SE.  side  of 
the  river,  within  the  co.  of  Limerick,  but  partly 
also  on  its  N.  side,  within  the  co.  Clare.  The  co. 
of  the  city,  which  is  identical  with  the  pari,  bor., 
includes  an  area  of  83,863  imp.  acres.  Limerick 
is  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  size  and 
importance.  It  owes  this  distinction  to  its  situa- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
which  has  made  it  the  emporium  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  districts  watered  by  that  great  .river. 
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It  is  dueled  into^l.  The  Eng^liah  town,  now  the 
oldest  and  most  decayed  portion,  on  King's  Island, 
fonned  by  a  detached  ann  of  the  Shannon;  2. 
Irish-town,  immediately  S.  of  the  above ;  and  8. 
the  New  Town,  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  called 
Newtown-Pery,  from  Perv  the  family  name  of  the 
earl  of  Limerick,  on  wnoee  estate  it  is  built. 
Popularly  the  first  two  divisions  are  called  the 
Old,  and  the  latter  the  New  Town.  The  country 
part  of  the  city  of  the  co.,  including  lliomond 
bridge  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  and  many 
other  extensive  lines  of  cottages,  is  called  the 
Liberties.  The  contrast  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  city  is  very  striking.  The  Old  Town 
IS  said,  in  the  Municipal  Boundary  Report,  to  be 
'  one  vast  mass  of  filth,  dilapidation,  and  misery, 
which  nothing  but  the  general  employment  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  can  correct,  because 
the  unempbyed  poor  are  attached  to  the  large 
crumbling  city,  where  they  can  find,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  something  like  a  roof  to  cover  them.'  The 
New  Town,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  been 
wholly  constructed  within  the  last  half  century,  is 
well-built,  and  the  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
straight,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has 
a  handsome  square,  in  which  is  a  column  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Lord  Monteagle.  The 
houses  in  the  liberties  are  mostly  mere  cabins,  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  poor  agricultural  population. 
The  main  arm  of  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  which,  Thomond  Bridge,  originally 
constructed  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
has  been  rebuilt;  the  other,  or  Wellesley  Bridge, 
of  5  arches,  each  70  ft.  in  span,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, was  completed  in  lo27.  There  are  three 
bridges'  over  the  smaller  arm  of  the  Shannon,  be- 
tween English-town  and  Irish-town. 

The  CO.  of  the  city  has  thirteen  parishes  and 
eight  parts  of  parishes,  besides  an  extra-parochial 
district ;  six  oi^  the  parishes  being  within  the  city 
properly  so  called,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
see  of  Limerick.  The  cathedral,  a  large  Grothic 
pile,  has  a  lofty  tower,  a  handsome  interior,  and 
many  monuments,  among  which  is  that  of  Donogh 
O'Brien,  king  of  lliomond.  The  embattled  tower 
of  this  cathedral,  120  ft  in  height,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  ci^  and  adjacent  country,  in- 
cluding the  course  of'^  the  Shannon.  None  of  the 
parochial  churches  are  worth  notice,  except  St. 
Minichin's  diurch,  formerly  the  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom,  but  rebuilt,  which,  though  small,  is 
for  situation  and  architecture  by  far  the  hand- 
somest sacred  edifice  in  the  city.  According  to 
the  Rom.  Cath.  divisions,  the  city  consists  of  five 
parishes,  that  of  St.  John  being  the  bishop's  mensal, 
and  its  church  is  considered  the  cathedral.  The 
other  places  of  worship  are  large,  and  some  of 
elegant  structure.  There  are  friaries  of  the  Au- 
gustine, Dominican,  and  Franciscan  orders,  all  of 
which  have  huge  chapels  attached  to  them. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  inhab.  are  Catholics. 
The  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Wesleyan  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists,  and  Independents  have  each  a 
place  of  worship.  The  literary'  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions are  the  Limerick  Institution,  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  and  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society.  Tliose  for  charitable  purposes  connected 
with  education  are  the  Bluecoat  school,  founded 
in  1717,  and  free  schools  attached  to  the  parishes 
and  friaries,  in  which  great  numbers  of  children 
are  instructed.  No  fewer  than  1,200  children  are 
educated  in  th(>  schools  of  the  *  Christian  Brothers,' 
to  whom  the  city  is  much  indebted.  There  are 
also  schools  founded  on  bequests  of  Mrs.  Villiers 
and  Dr.  HalL  In  the  Old  Town  is  a  school  for 
females,  conducted  by  the  *  Sisters  of  Mercy,'  as- 
sisted by  a  small  grant  from  the  Education  Board: 


a  Sunday  school  is  also  established  in  it,  for  the 
females  employed  during  the  week  at  the  lace 
factories.  In  the  New  Town  is  a  large  female 
school,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Presentatioa 
Convent.  In  another  school  for  females,  120  poor 
children  are  educated  and  clothed.  The  other 
charitable  institutions  are  the  county  hospital; 
Banington's  Hospital  and  City  of  Lomerick  In- 
firmary, a  large  building,  containing  125  beds, 
built  and  munificently  presented  to  the  dty  by 
Sir  Joseph  Barrtngton  and  his  four  sons;  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Kerry, 
opened  in  1822,  cost  about  80,000/. ;  it  has  accom- 
modation for  about  340  patients.  Here  is  also  a 
fever  and  lock  hospital,  and  a  lying-in  ho^ital ; 
several  endowed  almshouses;  a  Magdalen  asylum; 
an  asylum  for  the  blind ;  a  mendicity  institution ; 
a  charitable  loan  fund;  and  a  charitable  pawn- 
office,  founded  by  Matt«  Barrington,  esq.,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Mont-de-Piete  at  Paris.  The  lime- 
rick union  workhouse,  opened  in  1841,  is  on  a 
large  scale,  being  fitted  to  accommodate  3,460  in- 
mates: Places  of  public  amusement  are  not  much 
encouraged.  The  theatre,  a  handsome  building, 
was  sold  to  the  Augustine  monks,  and  has  been 
fitted  up  by  them  for  a  chapel,  and  a  suite  of 
assembly-rooms  is  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but 
there  is  a  small  ^circus,'  occasionally  used  as  a 
theatre.  The  hanging  gardens,  bull  t  by  Mr.  Roche, 
are  formed  of  tiers  of  terraces,  raised  upon  arches, 
on  the  uppermost  of  which  is  a  range  of  green- 
houses, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  river, 
and  adjacent  country.  Limerick  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  SW.  military  district,  and  has 
barracks  for  1,450  men. 

The  old  corporation,  which  laid  claim  to  pre- 
scriptive privileges,  confirmed  by  a  series  of  char- 
ters from  the  time  of  King  John,  consisted  of  a 
mayor,  two  sheriffs,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
aldermen,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  The  corpora- 
tion now  consists,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
of  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  thirty  councillors. 
The  city  sent  two  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ; 
and  from  the  Union  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  it  sent  one  member  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C 
The  last-mentioned  act  conferred  on  it  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  two  mems.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of 
C.    Registered  electors,  2,018  in  1865. 

Assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  for  the  oo.  of  the 
city,  by  the  judges  of  circuit ;  courts  of  general 
sessions  every  quarter,  and  petty  sessions  every 
week,  at  which  the  mayor  and  city  magistrates 
preside.  A  court  of  dvil  jurisdiction,  which  is 
empowered  to  hold  pleas  to  any  amount,  is  held 
on  Wednesdays;  and  a  court  of  consdenoe  for 
suits  under  40«.  every  Thursday.  Civil  bill  cases 
are  tried  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  co., 
who  holds  a  court  for  this  purpoJ^  within  the  dty 
twice  a  year.  The  income  of  the  corporation 
amounts  to  between  7,000  and  8.000^  per  annum. 
The  city  court-house  is  a  plain  building:  the  co. 
court-house,  a  handsome  structure,  was  erected  in 
1810,  at  an  expense  of  12,000t  The  prisons  for 
the  CO.  and  dty  are  within  the  munidpal  limits. 
The  former,  erected  in  1821,  at  an  expense  of 
25,000/.,  has  a  Doric  portico,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  building  in  the  city ;  it  is  constructed  on  the 
radiating  plan,  and  is  said  to  be  well  managed. 
The  city  gaol,  a  gloomy  quadrangular  edifice,  is 
comparatively  ill  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

There  are  three  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  manufactures  and  trade ;  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  society  of  merchants,  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  in  1815,  for  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  trade;  and  who  have  expended  con- 
Kiderable  sums  of  money  for  these  objects;  the 
agricultural  association ;  and  the  trustees  for  the 
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promotion  of  indnstrj,  in  whom  a  iiind  of  7,000/. 
was  vested  by  the  London  distress  committee. 
Limerick,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  manufactures.  The  linen  manufacture,  which 
bad  attained  to  some  ma^^tude,  and  that  of  cot^ 
ton,  which  had  been  introduced,  are  all  but  extinct. 
The  manufacture  of  leather  gloves,  for  which  the 
city  was  once  famous,  has  not  entirely  disappeared ; 
though  gloves,  sold  under  the  name  of  *  lamerick 
gloves,*  are  now  not  unfrequentl}r  made  in  Cork. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  embroidering  in  lace,  and 
three  lace  factories  give  employment  to  about  a 
thoosand  females.  I^veral  lazge  flour  mills  have 
also  been  erected;  and  the  town  has  distilleries, 
breweries,  tanneries,  foundries,  and  a  paper  mill. 
Limerick  has  for  many  years  been  famed  for  its 
fiRhing^-books,  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America. 

The  great  support  of  Limerick  is  her  trade, 
which  is  very  extensive.  She  is,  as  already  stated, 
the  great  mart  for  the  countrv  traversed  by  the 
Shannon,  and  that  immediately  connected  with 
it.  Her  exports,  like  those  of  most  Irish  towns, 
consist  mostly  of  com  and  provisions,  including 
beef,  pork,  butter,  and  other  agriculturid  produce. 
The  nnports  consist  principally  of  manufactured 
^oods,  coal  and  iron,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  wine, 
salt  fish,  and  timber.  The  gross  customs'  duties 
amounted,  in  1845,  to  193,497^.;  in  1848,  to 
201,855/.;  in  1859,  to  173,466/.;  in  1861,  to 
155,213/L ;  and  in  1868,  to  153,797/. 

This  city  has  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  improvements  made  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon,  and  the  steamers  introduced  on  that 
river.  The  estuaiy  of  the  Shannon  forms  one  of 
the  finest  bajrs  in  the  world :  vessels  of  very  large 
burden  approach  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city ; 
and  ships  of  400  or  500  tons  unload  at  its  quays. 
The  port  is  managed  by  commissioners.  On  the 
Ist  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  Limerick 
27  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  16  sailing  vessels 
above  50,  tons,  besides  four  steamers  ^ve  50 
tons—the  latter  of  a  total  burden  of  1,299  tons. 
The  total  tonnage,  sailing  and  steam,  was  5,825 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1864 ;  while,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1850,  it  amounted  to  18,829,  showing  an 
immense  decline  within  the  14  years. 

Limerick  was  formerly  fortitied,  and,  from  its 
commanding  the  first  bridge  above  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Shannon,  was  an  important  military 
station.  It  was  occupied,  after  the  battle  of  Agh- 
rim,  by  the  troops  of  James  II. :  it  capitulated  to 
the  English  army  under  Ginkell,  afterwards  earl 
of  Athlone,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1691.  The  ca- 
pitulation, or,  as  it  has  been  usually  called,  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  was  very  favourable  to  the 
besieged,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  Catholics.  But 
it  waa  afterwards  most  shamefully  violated  by  the 
conquering  party,  and  its  most  important  stipula- 
tions were  openly  set  aside  and  trampled  upon. 
The  remains  of  its  fortifications  add  considerable 
beauty  and  interest  to  this  ancient  city.  ^  King 
John's  Castle,'  from  which  the  city  arms  are 
taken,  forms  part  of  the  castle  barracks,  and  the 
stone  upon  which  the  capitulation  was  signed  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  regarded  with  watchful 
care  by  the  citizens. 

LIMOGES  (an.  Lemomcum),  a  city  of  France, 
d(<p.  Haute  Yienne.  of  which  it  is  the' cap.,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
Yienne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  stone 
bridge  of  six  arches,  110  m.  N£.  Bordeaux,  and 
215  m.  SSW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  firom  Paris  to 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  51,053  in  1861.  Limoges  is  di- 
vided into  the^  *  city '  and  the  *  town.*  The  former 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Celtic  and  Roman 
city  near  the  river,  and  is  ill  built;  its  streets 
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being  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  its  houses  built  of 
wood  above  the  ground  floor.  The  latter  division, 
which  is  of  modern  date,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  is  open,  well  built,  surrounded  with  pleasant 
promenades,  and  particularly  healthy.  The  cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  13th  century,  is  of  granite,  and  - 
in  the  Gothic  style.  It  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance at  the  first  glance ;  but,  when  examined  in 
detail,  it  presents  many  inoon^ities.  Another 
church,  which  stands  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  has  an  elegant  steeple,  226  ft.  in  height, 
a  conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance.  The 
bishop's  palace  is  a  handsome  modem  granite 
building,  surrounded  with  gardens.  Limoges  has 
a  ^ood  town-hall,  several  hospitals,  an  exchange, 
mmt,  theatre,  prison,  cavalry  barracks,  public 
baths,  and  many  public  fountains.  One  of  the 
latter,  the  Fontaine  cTAigouIenej  has  a  basin  38 
ft.  in  circ.,  supposed  to  be  hewn  out  of  a  single 
^ece  of  granite,  and  supplies  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  with  abundance  of  good  water,  derived 
from  an  ancient  subterranean  aqueduct.  Besides 
this  aqueduct,  few  Roman  antiquities  are  found 
in  Limoges:  the  site  of  an  amphitheatre,  the 
traces  of  which  existed  in  1823,  is  now  occnpied 
by  the  Place  d'Ortay,  Limo^s  is  the  seat  of  a 
prefecture  and  royal  court,  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  ma- 
nufactures. It  has  a  royal  college,  university 
academy,  diocesan  seminary,  royal  societies  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences,  schools  of  drawing 
and  commerce,  a  public  library  with  12,000  vols., 
museums  of  natural  history,  antiquities,  the  fine 
arts,  and  machinery,  a  mont-de-piete^  and  many 
charities.  Its  manufactures,  which  are  important, 
include  glass  and  earthenware,  broad  cloths,  cassi* 
meres,  druggets,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  cali- 
coes, cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  yam,  hats,  wax 
candles,  cards,  paper,  glue,  and  other  articles.  It 
has  numerous  tanneries,  cotton  and  woollen  dye- 
ing houses,  and  iron  forges:  its  wax  bleaching 
factories  rival  those  of  Mans,  and  its  brandy  and 
liqueur^  are  in  high  repute.  Being  situated  at 
the  junction  of  several  great  roads,  it  is  an  entre- 
pot for  the  trade  of  several  deps.  with  Toulouse 
and  the  S.  of  France,  and  deals  extensively,  not 
only  in  its  own  manufactured  goods,  but  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  salt,  iron,  copper,  and  brass 
wares.  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Dupuytren,  the 
famous  surgeon,  were  natives  of  Limoges. 

LIMOUSIN,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distributed 
among  the  d^ps.  of  Corr^e,  Oreuse,  Haute  Yienne, 
and  Dordonie. 

LIMOUX,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Aude,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Aude,  13  m.  SS£.  Carcassorme,  on 
a  branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to 
Cette.  Pop.  6,937  in  1861.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally well  built,  paved,  and  lighted,  and  has  a 
large  parbh  churcn,  a  hospital,  two  public  halhs 
a  theatre,  and  a  small  picture  gallery.  It  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  a  chamber  of  manufactures.  Its  woollen 
manufactures  produce  annually  from  11,000  to 
12,000  pieces  of  broad  cloth :  it  has  also  several 
woollen  yam  Victories,  tanneries,  and  oil  mills; 
and  is  an  entrepot  for  iron  goods,  in  which,  and 
in  wines,  oil,  soap,  and  leather  it  has  an  active 
trade.  Its  environs  are  highly  picturesque  and 
fertile. 

LINCOLN,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  on  the  £. 
coast,  having  N.  the  Humber,  £.  the  German 
Ocean,  S.  the  cos.  of  Cambridge,  Northampton, 
and  Rutland,  and  W.  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and 
York.  This  is  a  very  extensive  co.,  comprising 
2,776  sq.  miles,  or  1,775,457  acres,  of  which  about 
1,465,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  posture.  Though 
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but  little  diversified  in  respect  of  surface,  Lincoln 
is  naturally  divided  into  the  districts  of  the  Wailds, 
the  Moor;  and  the  Fens.  The  Wolds,  a  ridge 
from  8  to  10  m.  in  breadth,  extend  firom  Spilsby 
N.  to  Barton  on  the  Humber;  the  soil  is  prin- 
cipally sandy  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom,  of  very 
various  degrees  of  fertility,  but  now  much  im- 
proved, and  generally  producing  very  excellent 
crops.  The  Moors  stretch  N.  and  S.,  from  the 
Humber  to  Grantham ;  the  heath  by  which  they 
were  formerly  covered  has  now  mostly  disappeared, 
and  they  are  very  productive  of  oats.  The  Fens 
comprise  all  the  flat  parts  of  the  co.,  from  Wainfleet 
on  the  Wash  round  by  the  mouth  of  the  Nen  to 
the  borders  of  Rutland :  most  part  of  this  district 
is  usually  included  within  the  great  level  of  the 
Fens,  (^ee  Bedford  Level.)  Lincoln  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  cos.  in  the  empire;  and 
improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  prosecuted 
in  it  for  many  years  past  with  extraordinaiy  spirit 
and  success.  Large  tracts  in  the  Wolds  and  Moors, 
which  sixty  years  ago  were  all  but  unproductive, 
now  yield  heavy  crops  of  barlev,  oats,  and  tur- 
nips. This  great  improvement  has  been  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  libcaral  use  of  bone  manure, 
which  has  been  applied  for  a  longer  period  and 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  this  thim  in  any 
other  CO. 

The  excellence  of  the  pastures  in  the  Fens  is 
well  known ;  immense  sums  have  been  expended 
on  their  drainage,  and  in  the  recovering  of  land 
from  the  sea.  Formerly  the  Fens  were  frequented 
by  vast  numbers  of  aquatic  fowl ;  but  since  their 
drainage  these  have  much  fallen  off,  and  the 
decoyt  for  their  capture  are  now  of  much  less 
importance :  geese,  however,  are  still  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  are  regularly  plucked  four 
or  five  times  a  year  for  their  feathers.  Previously 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Wolds,  rabbit  wairens 
were  very  common,  but  they  are  now  compara- 
tively scarce.  The  native  sheep  of  the  Fens  were 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  the  extraordinary 
length  of  their  wool ;  thev  have,  however,  been  so 
much  crossed  vrith  New  Leicesteis,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  of  the  genuine  breed.  Some  of 
the  finest  of  the  London  dray-horses  are  bred  in 
the  Fens.  The  cattle  depastured  in  the  Fens 
are  principally  short-horns,  and  attain  to  a  great 
size. 

Property  very  variously  divided,  there  being 
estates  of  all  sizes,  from  25,000t  a  year  down  to 
5^,  but  the  great  majority  smalL  In  the  district 
called  the  Iwe  of  Ancholme,  in  the  NW.  part  of 
the  CO.,  between  the  rivers  Trent  and  Ancholme, 
the  inhab.  live  together  in  hamlets  or  villages  as 
in  B^ance,  and  almost  every  householder  is  a  pro- 
prietor, their  properties  varying  firom  1  to  60  acres. 
They  are  very  mdustrious  and  thrifty.  Size  of 
farms  various :  in  the  Wolds'and  Moorish  district 
they  are  mostlv  very  large,  but  elsewhere  they 
are  rat  her  small.  They  are  generally  held  under 
leases  of  7  and  14  years.  Manufactures  and  mi- 
nerals of  little  importance.  The  custom  of  ho- 
rough  English,  by  which,  if  the  father  die  intestate, 
the  younger  son  succeeds  to  the  paternal  property, 
to  tiie  exclusion  of  his  elder  brothers,  prevails  at 
Stamford  in  this  co.  Principal  rivers,  Trent, 
Witham,  Welland,  and  Ancholme.  The  Witham 
has  been  made  navigable  from  Boston  to  Lincoln ; 
and  the  Fossdyke  canal  extends  from  the  latter  to 
the  Trent,  near  Torksey,  completing  an  internal 
navigation  between  the  Wash  and  the  Humber. 
The  00.  is  popularly  divided  into  the  parts  of 
Lindaey  on  the  N.,  Kestevan  on  the  SW.,  and 
Holland  on  the  S£.,  and  contains  83  hundreds, 
wapentakes,  and  sokes,  with  the  dty  of  Lincoln 
and  the  bora,  of  Stamford,  Boston,  and  Grantham. 


It  is  divided  into  629  parishes,  and  sends  13  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  2  for  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Boston,  Grantham, 
and  Stamford,  and  1  for  Great  Grimsby.  Regis- 
tered electors  for  the  co.,  21,632  in  1865,  being 
12,372  for  North  Lincolnshue,  and  9,260  for  South 
Lincolnshire.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
86,626  inhab.  houses,  and  404,143  inhaba.,  while 
in  1841  it  had  72,964  mhab.  houses,  and  362,602 
inhab.  Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  as- 
sessed t>o  income  tax  under  schedule  (A)  in  1862  : 
for  North  Lincolnshire,  1,650,17621,  and  for  South 
Lincolnshire,  1,398,09621 

LINCOLN,  a  citv,  par.  -and  mnn.  bor.,  and 
market  town  of  Engfand,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Witham,  36  nu  S.  Hull,  and  121  m.  N. 
London  by  road,  and  138^  by  Great  Northem 
railway.  Pop.  of  city,  20,999  in  1861.  The  citv 
is  situated  on  the  S.  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  a  striking 
object  for  many  miles  round.  The  streets  are  ir- 
regularly laid  out;  the  largest  and  handsomest 
runs  N.  and  S.  up  the  hill  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands.  A  small  part  of  the  town,  comprising  two 
pars.,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  bodv  by  one  principal  and  two 
smaller  bridges.  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
lighted  with  ^as,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
public  conduits.  The  principal  and  most  inter- 
esting public  building  is  the  cathedral,  erected  at 
different  times,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century, 
and  exhibiting  several  varieties  of  architecture : 
the  prevailing  style,  however,  is  early  Englbh,  of 
a  particularly  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The 
closeness  of  the  surrounding  buildings  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  display  of  architectural  effect ; 
but  there  is  a  tolerably  open  space  towards  the  E. 
The  church  consista  of  a  nave  with  its  aisles,  four 
transepts,  a  choir,  chancel,  and  ladye-chapel :  three 
towers  rise  above  the  building,  two  at  the  W.  end, 
180  ft.  high,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts,  rising  303  fb.  above  the  floor : 
they  are  all  gorgeously  decorated  with  varied 
tracer^r,  pillars,  pilasters^  and  windows.  The  W. 
and  principal  front,  in  which  are  three  fine  door«, 
is  distingubhed  by  its  beauty  and  magnificence ; 
and,  from  the  variety  of  its  styles,  is  certainly  the 
workmanship  of  three  distinct  and  distant  eras. 
The  interior  dimensions  are  as  follows : — *  Entire 
length,  482  ft,  of  which  222  fL  belong  to  the  nave, 
and  the  rest  to  the  choir  and  ladye-chapel ;  width  of 
choir  and  nave,  80  ft, :  height  of  ditto,  80  ft. ;  and 
width  of  W.  front  174  ft;  length  of  principal 
transepts,  222  ft. ;  breadth  of  ditto,  66  ft  The 
great  transepts,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  circuUr 
windows,  exhibit  a  good  specimen  of  the  English 
style ;  and  the  aisles  on  the  E.  side  are  divided 
into  chapels  and  vestries:  the  choir,  which  is 
parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a  stone  screen,  is  of 
most  elaborate  composition;  and  the  great  £. 
window  ranks  as  the  second  in  England,  in  point 
of  size  and  fine  proportions.  Attadied  to  the  £. 
side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  chapter-house,  a  struc- 
ture differing  from  most  others  of  the  same  nature 
in  being  ten-sided,  and  not  octagonal :  its  gained 
roof  is  supported  by  an  umbilical  pillar,  consisting 
of  a  circular  shaft,  cased  by  ten  small  fluted 
columns.  The  cloisters  are  on  the  N.  side,  and 
over  them  is  the  library,  built  by  Dean  Honey- 
wood,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  containing 
a  laige  collection  of  books,  with  some  curious 
specimens  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  cathedral 
bell,  or  *  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,'  originally  cast  in 
1610,  having  been  cracked,  was  recast,  with  6 
other  bells,  into  the  present  large  bell  and  2  quar- 
ter bells.  The  diameter  of  the  great  bell  is  6  ft. 
10^  in.,  and  its  weight  5^  tons,  or  about  a  ton 
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heavier  than  the  old  one.  At  the  time  of  the  difl- 
^lution,  Lincoln  cathedral  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  sumptuously  adorned  in  the  kingdom. 
There  were  then  taken  from  it  2,621  oz.  gold,  and 
4,285  oz.  silver  plate,  besides  precious  stones  of 
great  value.  It  had  formerly  many  costly  sepul- 
chres and  monumental  records;  but  the  zealots  at 
the  Reformation  either  pulled  them  down  or  de- 
faced them,  so  that,  in  1549,  scarcely  a  perfect 
tomb  remained;  and  the  little  they  left  unde- 
stioyed  was  demolbhed  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  by 
whom  the  cathedral  was  converted  into  barracks. 
The  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  which  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  last  mentioned  epoch,  stand  S.  of 
the  church,  and  comprise  a  fine  hall,  an  old  gate- 
way, and  part  of  the  kitchen.  Adjoining  these 
ruins,  a  modem  house  has  been  erected,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  bishop  during  his  stay  in  Lincoln. 
(See  Britton's  Account  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.) 

Among  the  tombs  yet  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
state  are  those  of  Catherine  S  win  ford,  wi/e  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  of  their  daughter 
Joan,  and  of  several  bishops  and  deans  of  the  ca- 
thediaL  The  present  establishment  comprises  a 
bishop)  dean,  precentor,  subdean,  chancellor,  and 
SS  prebendaries,  with  4  vicars-choral  and  20  cho- 
listera.  The  cathedral  revenues,  which  nett  6,986/. 
a  year,  are  equally  divided  between  the  dean,  pre- 
centor, subdean,  and  chancellor ;  and  the  vicars- 
choral  divide  115iL  yearly.  Besides  monasteries, 
jmiuieries,  and  other  buudings  devoted  to  pious 
uaes,  Lincoln  had  formerly  upwards  of  50  churches; 
but  of  these  only  12  remain,  exclusive  of  the  ca- 
thedral, most  of  them  being  small  and  much 
mutilated.  St.  Peter's  at  Gowts,  evidently  an  old 
conventual  church,  and  8  other  churches  S.  of 
the  Witham,  have  lofty  square  Norman  towers. 
Sonne  new  churches  have  been  recently  built  by 
sabecription.  There  are  several  places  of  worship 
for  K.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  other 
Dissenters,  and  attached  to  them  are  Sunday 
schools.  The  national  school  (also  a  Sunday 
school)  has,  on  the  average,  above  500  pupils.  The 
grammar  school,  held  in  the  Grey  Fruirs  chapel, 
was  founded  in  1583 :  it  is  well  endowed,  and  the 
instruction,  not  confined  to  classics,  is  ^ven  by  an 
upper  and  under  master,  who,  in  addition  to  iheir 
aalaries  from  the  corporation,  receive  fees  from  the 
boy^  and  take  boarders.  The  Bluccoat  school, 
established  in  1602,  is  endowed  with  landed  pro- 
perty worth  above  2,000/.  a  ^ear,  and  furnishes 
clothing  and  instmction  (with  apprentice-pre- 
mimms  on  lea^'ing)  to  56  boys.  Wilkinson's 
school  furnishes  instmction  to  16  boys.  Lincoln 
is  vesy  rich  in  endowed  charities,  among  which, 
as  one  of  the  principal  and  most  useful,  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Thomas  White's  loan-fund,  for  de- 
serving and  needy  tradesmen,  the  assets  of  which 
are  estimated  at  850/.  A  general  dispensary, 
lunatic  asylum,  county  hospital,  and  lying-m 
hospital,  are  the  chief  modem  charities;  and  a 
flourishing  mechanics'  institute,  several  libraries, 
2  news-rooms,  and  some  book  societies,  are  well 
supported.  Among  the  buildings  devoted  to  civil 
purposes  are  the  co.  gaol  and  court-house,  rebuilt 
from  Smirke's  designs,  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle, 
a  few  remains  of  which  are  still  standing  on  the 
hiU  W.  of  the  cathedraL  The  co.  gaol,  constmcted 
on  Howard's  plan,  is  well  conducted.  The  guild- 
hall is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  but  the  borough 
court-house  is  modem,  and  the  gaol  is  stated  to 
be  too  small  to  admit  of  the  classification  of 
prisoners.  The  market-house,  a  small  theatre,  and 
an  assemblv-room,  are  the  only  other  public 
buildings ;  but  there  are  several  markets.  W.  of 
the  toum  is  a  good  race-course,  near  which  is  a 
large  building  now  dismantled,  but  used  during 
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the  late  war  as  a  military  depSt.  As  respect^i 
ancient  remains,  few  towns  in  England  exhibit  so 
many  and  so  interesting  as  Lincoln.  Saxon,  Nor- 
man,, and  pointed  arches,  doorways  with  turrets, 
walls,  muluons  of  windows,  and  other  fragments, 
appear  in  every  direction.  Leland  says  there  were 
^  5  gates  in  the  wauUs  of  the  citie ; '  and  of  these 
the  Chequer  Gate  in  the  Close,  and  the  Stonebow 
crossing  the  High  Street,  are  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. John  of  Gauut's  palace  and  stables  pre- 
sent some  good  examples  of  the  Norman  and  early 
English  style. 

Ine  trade  of  Lincoln  consists  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  raw  produce  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict for  manufactured  and  other  commodities. 
Large  quantities  of  flour  are  sent  to  Manchester 
and  London.  There  are  some  tanyards,  malt- 
houses,  and  tobacco  manufactories,  and  extensive 
breweries  produce  excellent  ale.  It  communicates 
bv  the  Foss-d^ke  canal  with  the  Trent ;  and  the 
Witham  navigation,  running  S£.  past  Boston, 
connects  it  with  the  North  Sea.  It  nas  two  rail- 
way stations,  and  is  connected  by  railways  with 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Lincoln  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  II., 
which  was  confirmed  by  several  subsec^uent  mon- 
archs,  its  governing  charter  till  1887  bemg  that  of 
Charles  I.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
city  is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  is  governed  by  6 
aldermen  ^one  of  whom  is  mayor),  and  18  coun- 
cillors. It  nas  also  a  commission  of  the  peace  under 
a  recorder.  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are 
held  for  the  city  and  co.  Corporation  revenue 
6,086/.  in  1862. 

Lincoln  has  regularly  sent  two  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  electors 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act  being  the  freemen 
of  the  city.  The  Boundary  Act  includes  the  in- 
sulated part  called  the  bail  and  close  in  the  pari, 
bor. ;  and  those  districts  round  the  citv  called  the 
liberties,  which  previously  had  not  been  repre- 
sented, were  add^  to  the  co.  Re^stered  electors 
1,G88  in  1865.  Lincoln  is  likewise  the  election 
town  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co. 

Lincoln  stands  on  the  line  of  the  great  Roman 
road  called  Ermine  Street^  and  derives  its  name 
from  its  occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  military 
station  called  Ztm/uni.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
Saxons ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  sur- 
vey, was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous 
cities  of  England,  having  1,070  houses  and  an 
extensive  trade.  The  castle  was  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1086 ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  was  further  advanced  by  Henry  I.,  who 
cleared  out  the  foss-dyke,  and  made  it  navigable. 
The  town  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century ;  and,  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  celebrated  John  of  Gaimt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  not  only  improved  the  castle,  but  procured 
for  the  town  many  valuable  privileges.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  king  came  to  Lincoln, 
and  convened  the  nobility  and  freeholders  of  the 
CO.  The  inhabitants  promised  to  support  the 
royal  cause,  but  in  1648  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentarians.  The  royalists 
recaptured  it,  but  were  again  dispossessed,  both 
of  the  town  and  castle,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1644. 

LINDFIELD,  a  town  and  par.  of  Enghuid,  co. 
Sussex,  hund.  Burley-Arches,  rape  of  Pevensey, 
14  m.  N.  by  E.  Brighton,  and  83  m.  S.  London. 
Pop.  of  par.  1,917  in  1861 ;  area,  5,350  acres.  The 
town  dcsen-es  notice  for  its  useful  institution  for 
instructing  poor  children  of  both  sexes  not  only 
in  reading  and  writing,  but  also  in  the  processes 
of  agriculture,  and  various  manual  operations,  as 
spinning  and  netting,  printing  and  shoemakmg. 
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There  is  a  benevolent  society,  giving  pecimiary 
and  other  relief  to  poor  persons  not  wiUing  to  re- 
ceive parochial  aid.  The  church  is  an  old  struc- 
ture of  plain  exterior,  with  a  low  square  tower ; 
the  living  is  a  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  There  are  two  places  of  worship 
for  Dissenters.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses,  May 
12 ;  and  for  sheep  and  Iambs,  Aug.  5. 

LINGEN,  an  isL  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  off  the 
NE.  coast  of  Sumatra,  lying  on  the  equator,  and 
near  lat  105°.  It  is  about  50  m.  in  length,  bv 
80  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  having  a  healthy  cli- 
mate, and  producing  abundant  supplies  of  fruit 
and  poultry.  Its  geological  formation  indicates 
the  presence  of  tin,  and  it  furnishes  some  little 
gold.  Its  inhabs.  may  be  considered  as  presents 
ing  the  type  of  the  Malay  race  in  its  greatest 
purity. 

LINLITHGOW,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot^ 
land,  CO.  Linlithgow,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a 
valley  on  the  S.  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
15  m*.  W.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  on  the  railway  from 
Edinbuigh  to  Glasgow.  Pop.  3,693  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  along  the  line 
of  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  with 
several  lanes  branching  on  on  both  sides.  The 
houses,  with  few  exceptions,  have  an  ancient  and 
decayed  appearance ;  the  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas,  and  macadamised.  In  addition  to  the  town- 
hall  and  gaol,  the  most  prominent  public  building 
is  the  parish  church,  erected  in  the  r2th  century, 
but  afterwards  much  enlarged  and  repaired.  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Scotland,  is  182  ft.  in  length,  100  in 
breadth,  including  the  aisles,  and  90  in  height^ 
exclusive  of  the  steeple ;  the  latter,  rising  about 
140  ft.  above  ground,  terminates  in  an  imperial 
crown.  The  exterior  had  formerly  a  row  of  statues, 
of  which  one  only  remains,  that  of  St.  Michael, 
the  tutelar^*^  saint  of  the  borough.  It  is  divided 
by  a  partition  wall,  the  eastern  half  only  being 
used  as  the  parish  church,  the  other  is  unem- 
ployed. 

The  royal  palace  of  Linlith^wis  finely  situated 
on  an  eminence  projecting  into  the  lake.  This 
magnificent  ruin  is  of  a  quadrangular  form.  It 
was  begun  so  early  as  the  I2th  century,  and  was 
greatly  enlaijo^ed  and  improved  by  James  Y. ;  but 
was  not  finished  till  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
(James  I.  of  England),  who  built  the  N.  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  after  his  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1617.  The  VV.  side  of  the  palace  is  the  most 
ancient,  and  here  the  apartment  is  still  pointed 
out  where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  first  saw 
the  light  on  the  7th  of  December,  1542.  The 
palace  was  entire  and  habitable  till  1746,  when  it 
was  burnt,  either  intentionally,  or  through  acci- 
dent, by  the  troops  under  general  Hawley.  It  covers 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  though  roofless,  ruined, 
and  desolate,  its  appearance  sufficiently  justifies 
the  not  very  poetical  eulogium  of  Scott : — 
'  Of  all  the  palaces  bo  fair, 

Bnllt  for  the  royal  dwelling. 
In  Bcotland,  far  beyond  compare, 
Linlithgow  is  exoelling.' 

Marmion,  canto  4,  stanza  15. 

The  hexagonal  Cross  Well,  in  front  of  the  town- 
house,  about  20  ft.  in  height,  is  surmounted  by  a 
lion  rampant  supporting  the  arms  of  Scotland. 
The  sculpture,  by  which  it  is  adorned,  is  very 
complex ;  and  the  water  is  made  to  pour  in  great 
profusion  from  the  mouths  of  13  grotes(}ue  figures. 
This  well,  constructed  in  1806,  is  said  to  be  a 
facsimile  of  one  previously  existing,  constructed 
in  1620. 

The  Free  Church,  the  Associate  Synod,  and  In- 
dependents have  places  of  worship.     The  poor. 
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as  in  other  Scotch  towns,  are  supported  partly  by 
the  interest  of  certain  funds  left  in  mortmain  for 
the  puri)ose,  and  by  the  church  collections,  and 
partly  by  a  rate.  There  is  a  bor.  school  endowed 
by  the  town,  but  no  parish  school.  There  are 
sundry  schools  in  the  parish,  all  unendowed  except 
the  one  referred  to ;  and  it  is  supposed  tbat  about 
l-9th  part  of  the  pop.  is  at  school.  There  are 
various  reading-rooms  and  a  mechanics'  librar\'. 
Linlithgow  has  little  or  no  trade,  but  depends 
chiefly  on  its  advantages  as  a  provincial  capitaL 
Tanning  and  preparing  leather,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  is  the 
oldest  and  the  staple  branch  of  business,  giving 
employment  to  nearly  100  hands.  There  are  two 
extensive  distilleries,  a  brewery,  and  a  small  glue 
manufactory,  and  a  few  hand-loom  weavers  (cotton 
and  linen).'  The  Union  Canal,  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow railway,  pass  close  along  side  the  town. 
Blackness,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  5  m.  distant,  is 
its  port 

Linlithgow  was  made  a  royal  bor.  in  the  12th 
century.  In  1513,  in  an  aisle  of  the  par.  church, 
the  apparition  is  said  t^o  have  appeared  to  James 
IV.,  that  warned  him  against  the  expedition  into 
England  which  terminated  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Flodden.  (Pitscottie's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  L  2^4, 
265.)  When  passing  through  this  town,  on  the 
2dd  Jan.  1570,  the  Kegent  Murray-  (illegitimate 
brother  of  Q.  Mary)  was  shot  by  Hamilton,  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  partly  in  revenge  for  a  private 
injury,  and  partly  from  political  motives.  The 
house  whence  the  shot  was  fired  has  been  taken 
down  and  replaced  by  a  modem  edifice.  Tlie 
White  or  Carmelite  Friars  had  a  monastery  here, 
founded  in  1290;  but  all  traces  of  it  have  dis- 
appeared. In  addition  to  certain  town  dues,  the 
municipal  property  consists  chiefly  of  land;  and 
the  ancient  custom  of  annually  riding  the  marches, 
though  disused  in  almost  every  other  bor.  in  Scot- 
land, is  here  regularly  observed.  Corporation  re- 
venue, 380/.  in  1863-4 ;  number  of  councillors,  16. 
Linlithgow  unites  with  Falkirk,  Airdrie,  Lanark, 
and  Hamilton,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Kegistered  voters  131  in  1865. 

Linlithgow.    See  Lothian  (West). 

LINTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cambridge,  hiind.  Chilford,  10  m.  SSE.  Cam- 
bridge, 42  m.  N.  by  E.  London,  on  the  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  1,833  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  3,663  acres,  llie  town,  which  stands  on 
the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
chalk  downs  communicating  with  the  Chiltem 
range,  comprises  several  irregular  streets  and 
lanes,  lined  in  part  with  good  brick  houses,  but 
with  a  much  greater  number  of  low  thatched 
cottages.  The  church  is  a  low  structure  in  the 
pointed  style  with  a  high  embattled  tower  and 
handsome  interior,  the  living  being  a  vicarage  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  There  are  places 
of  worship,  also,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  two  Sunday  schools,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  church.  'The  market  house  is  a 
small  square  building.  Tanning  is  the  chief  trade 
of  the  place,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tensive nursery  grounds  occupied  by  gardeners, 
florists,  and  seedsmen,  who  take  their  produce  to 
the  Cambridge  market.  Markets  on  Thursday; 
fairs  for  horses  and  lambs,  Holy  Thursday  and 
July  30. 

LINTZ,  or  LINZ,  a  city  of  the  Austrian  dom., 
cap.  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  41  m.  SK. 
Passau,  and  96  m.  W.  by  N.  Vienna,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Munich.  Pop.  30,323  in 
1857.  Linz  consbts  of  the  city  proper  and  three 
suburbs,  which,  as  in  Vienna,  arc  more  extensive 
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than  the  city  itself.  The  houses  arc  stuccoed  and 
painted,  chiefly  white,  but  many  yellow  or  light 
brown.  Almost  all  have  architectural  decorations 
and  columns,  friezes  over  the  windows,  and  Vene- 
tian blinds  outside.  Balconies  with  flowers  meet 
the  eye  at  every  turn ;  and  not  only  on  the  broad, 
spacious  '  PlaceV  but  in  the  back  streets  also,  the 
houses  are  lofty  and  elegant.  The  principal  streets 
are  wide  and  regular,  though  most  of  them  badly 
paved,  and  the  houses  shingle-roofed.  Linz  has 
few  remarkable  public  buildings.  The  churches 
are  generally  handsome ;  several  have  glittering 
cupolos,  and  man^  are  richly  gilded  and  adorned 
with  good  paintmgs.  The  Landkaus,  formerly 
a  Fnuiciscan  convent,  is  the  place  of  assembly  for 
the  states  of  the  prov.,  and  accommodates  the 
principal  government  offices.  The  schloss,  or  castle, 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Danube,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  but  is 
now  the  prison  and  penitentiary  for  the  prov.  A 
bridge,  '280  yards  in  length,  connects  the  city 
with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  the 
principal  square  is  a  marble  column,  erected  in 
1723,  between  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  to 
commemorate  the  escape  of  the  city  from  the 
double  attack  of  the  plague  and  the  Turks. 

Lintz  is  among  the  few  German  towns  not  en- 
circled with  (»ntinuous  walls.  Under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  archduke  Maximilian,  it 
has  been  surrounded  with  a^  chain  of  32  isolated 
forts,  23  being  on  the  rijght,  and  9  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danul^  at  the  distance  of  1, 2,  or  3  m.  from 
the  town.  They  communicate  with  each  other  bv 
a  covered  way,  «nd  are  placed  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  plain  or  along  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the 
hills,  in  a  circuit  of  9  m.  The  highest  eminence 
near  the  city,  the  Pbstlingbeig,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Danube,  is  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of 

6  towers,  forming  a  citadel.  Each  tower  is  30  ft, 
high  and  80  ft.  m  diameter,  built  within  a  hill  of 
sand,  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  roof 
alone  projects ;  and  each  has  a  glacis  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  town.  Each  consists  of  3  stories, 
the  lower  serving  as  a  storehouse  and  a  powder- 
magazine,  the  middle  as  a  lodging  for  troops,  the 
third  being  the  platform  on  the  summit,  which, 
when  not  used,  is  covered  by  a  temporary  roof. 
The  platform  is  mounted  with  10  guns,  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  point 
wiih  the  greatest  facility,  and  command  the  glacis 
by  a  cross-fire  in  every  direction. 

Lintz  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government, 
and  the  assembly  of  nobles  for  Upper  Austria,  and 
of  tribunals  and  councils  for  the  Miihl  circle  and 
the  city,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  has  a 
lyoeum',  where  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in 
theolo^',  philosophy,  and  medicine:  the  library 
belonging  to  this  institution  comprises  about  40,000 
vols.  Drawing-schools  and  collections  of  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  instruments  are  attached 
to  the  lyoeum.  It  has  also  a  gymnasium,  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary,  a  provincial  academy  of  arts, 
an  imL>erial  collection  of  economical  models,  a 
nonnai  high  school,  and  school  of  arts,  with  3  sub- 
ordinate schools,  2  military  schools,  a  school  of 
engineering*  a  female  school  attached  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  and  other  seminaries ; 
a  military  and  another  large  hospital,  various  cha- 
ritable institutions,  a  private  deaf-and-dumb  asy- 
lum, and  a  musical  society,  with  large  barracks,  a 
custom-house,  a  bank,  and  a  small  but  tine  the- 
atre. The  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity  are  fa- 
vourite places  of  resort. 

Lintz  has  a  large  imperial  factory  of  broad  cloth, 
carpets,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  which  occupies 

7  contiguous  houses,  and  is  said,  at  one  period,  to 
have  employed  directly  and  indirectly  23,000  in- 
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dividuals;  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
since  occasioned  a  material  diminution  of  the 
numbers  employed.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  red  woollen  caps  made  here  are  sent  to  Turkey. 
Lintz  has  other  woollen  factories,  with  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather,  gold  lace, 
cards,  and  tobacco.  Two  fairs  are  held  annually, 
one  at  Easter  and  the  other  at  the  Assumption ; 
and  the  transit  trade  by  the  Danube,  since  Lintz 
became  a  station  for  the  steamers  on  the  river,  is 
very  considerable.  Two  railwavs  meet  at  Lintz : 
one  goes  N.  to  Budwies  in  Bohemia,  67  m.,  and 
was  one  of  the  flrst  constructed  in  Germany,  and 
the  other  to  Salzburg  and  Munich. 

Lintz  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  said  to  possess  some  Roman  an- 
tiquities. It  was  purchased  by  Leopold  11.,  mar- 
grave of  Austria,  in  1036.  In  1626,  during  the 
civil  war  of  Upper  Austria,  it  opposed  a  long  and 
successful  resistance  to  Fahdinger,  the  peasant 
leader,  who  was  mortally  wounded  before  its  walls. 
The  suburbs  were  then,  however,  destroyed  by 
Are,  and  the  castle  and  a  part  of  the  city  suffered 
severelv  from  the  same  cause  in  1800. 

LIPARI  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  that  paft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  called  the  TyiThenian  Sea :  they 
are  a  dependency  of  Sicily,  from  the  N.  coast,  of 
which  they  are  from  10  to  40  m.  distant,  forming 
a  part  of  the  intend,  of  Messina,  between  lat  38°  20r 
and  38°  55'  N.,  and  long.  14©  15'  and  15°  15'  E. 
Aggregate  pop.  of  the  group  estimated  at  22,000, 
of  whom  about  12,500  belong  to  the  town  of  Li- 
pari.  There  are  7  principal  islands,  Lipari,  Viil- 
cano,  Stromboli,  Salini,  Panaria,  Felicudi,  and 
Alicudi,  and  a  number  of  adjacent  islets  and  rocks. 
They  are  all  mountainous,  nsing  abniptly  on  their 
W.  side,  and  shelving  down  gradually  towards  the 
E. ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  uniformity,  each  island, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  has  a  high  isolated 
rock  off  its  N.  shore,  a  peculiarity  extending  even 
to  the  distant  isle  of  Ustica.  They  are  evidently 
of  volcanic  origin,  being  composed  chiefly  of  horn- 
stone  and  granite,  covered  with  lava,  scorise,  pu- 
mice stone,  and  other  volcanic  products*  Strombol  i 
(which  see),  the  most  northerly  of  the  islands,  has 
the  only  volcano  in  Europe  which  is  in  constant 
activity.  Lipari  and  Vulcano  have  also  craters  in 
which  volcanic  phenomena  are  occasionally  mani- 
fest. Dolomieu  and  others  suppose,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  Panaria,  and  the  adjacent 
islets  of  Dattolo,  Basiluzza,  Lisca,  &c.,  which  aro 
circularly  disposed,  once  formed  parts  of  the  rim 
of  the  crater  of  an  immense  volcano,  which  has 
now  disappeared  under  the  waves,  but  which  m«iy 
have  been  the  Ewmymvs  of  the  ancients.  (Dolo- 
mieu, pp.  105-108.) 

The  climate  is  highly  salubrious,  and  the  air 
pure  and  refreshing ;  storms  and  earthquakes  are, 
however,  frequent.  Where  the  volcanic  substance.4 
have  been  decomposed  so  as  to  form  soil,  it  is  very 
fertile ;  but  it  absorbs  moisture  so  rapidly,  that  the 
inhab.  are  obliged  to  construct  capacious  cisternn, 
in  which  rain-water  is  carefully  preserved  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes.  Lipari,  the  central 
and  largest  of  these  islands,  is  about  18  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. It  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Cnidians,  and 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  having  a  fleet,  and  com- 
manding the  other  islands.  (Strabo,  lib.  vi.)  Its 
interior  is  rugged  and  broken,  presenting  hills  of 
vitrified  volcanic  substances,  which,  though  at  least 
3,000  years  old,  present  no  symptoms  of  decomjx)- 
sition ;  but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  two  consider- 
able plains  and  some  deep  valleys,  which  are  well 
cultivated  and  productive.  Exclusive  of  about  a 
three  months'  supply  of  com,  it  produces  largo 
quantities  of  fnut,  especially  grapes,  with  fign, 
prickly  pears,  olives,  <fcc. :  it  also  produces  cotton, 
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beans,  and  peas.  Some  wine  is  made ;  that  called 
Malvasia  being  highly  esteemed  in  Naples.  Most 
of  the  grapes  are,  however,  converted  into  raisins 
thev  are  prepared  by  placing  the  ripened  grapes 
in  an  alkaline  ley  of  ashes,  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  afterwards  exposing  them  to 
the  meridian  sun.  By  this  means,  an  extremely 
luscious  raisin  is  produced.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  other  islands  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  Lipari :  in  some,  a  few  oxen  are  reared, 
but  cattle  are  generally  scarce  and  lean,  the  pas- 
tures bem^  fit  only  for  goats.  Lipari  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity  for  its  hot  springs  and  sudatories; 
they  are  now,  however,  but  litde  used.  The  only 
spring  in  the  island  is  hot.  (Russell's  Sidly,  p. 
274.)  Lipari  is  the  great  magazine  whence  Europe 
is  supplied  with  pumice-stone,  its  surface  being 
almost  wholly  composed  of  that  singular  substance. 
Though  so  abundant  in  that  island  and  Vulcano, 
pumice-stone  is  not  found  either  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Etna  or  in  the  regions  of  extinct  volcanoes 
on  continental  Europe,  and  only  in  small  quan- 
tities in  Vesuvius.  It  is  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  specific  gravity,  one  variety  being  so 
light  as  to  float  on  water.  It  is  used  to  polish 
marble,  metals,  pasteboard,  &c.,  and  fetches  from 
$iL  to  lot  a  ton  in  the  London  market  Other  vol- 
canic products,  as  sulphur,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac, 
pozzolana,  bitumen,  Ac,  are  among  the  chief  ex- 
ports from  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  in  these  an 
active  trade  is  earned  on.  The  principal  crater  in 
Vulcano,  the  most  S.  of  the  islands,  is  covered 
with  efflorescences  and  incrustations  of  the  above 
products.  Alum,  however,  which  was  formerly 
a  great  staple,  and  from  which  the  Romans  an- 
ciently derived  a  considerable  revenue,  and  the 
Lipanot  merchants  great  profits,  now  scarcely 
exists  as  an  article  of  commerce:  the  failure  of 
its  production  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  di- 
minution in  the  intensity  of  the  subterranean 
fires. 

Sulphur  is  still  exported,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  it  might  be,  from  the  notion  that  the  vapour 
arising  from  its  purification  infects  the  air  and 
injures  vegetation.  Salina  is  so  called  finom  the 
salt-pans  on  its  BE.  shore,  which  produce  enough 
of  that  article  for  the  supply  of  all  the  islands.  The 
pinna  marina^  from  whose  silky  filaments  the 
Romans  made  imperial  robes,  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Salina.  Next  to  pumice  stone,  wine, 
raisins,  currants,  olives,  salt,  and  sulphur,  soda, 
capers,  coral,  and  fish  are  the  chief  articles  of 
export.  The  natives  are  generally  poor,  though 
few  are  in  the  extreme  of  poverty.  They  are 
industrious,  hardv,  and  make  good  seamen ;  but 
they  are  immoral,  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  in- 
fested with  scabies.  (Dolomieu,  Voyage  aux  lies 
de  Lipari,  1-140;  Smyth's  Sicily,  248-279.) 

These  islands  were  called  Heptuestiades  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Vvlcania  by  the  Romans,  from  their 
emitting  smoke  and  fiames;  such  places  being 
supposed  to  be  either  inhabited  by,  or  under  the 
immediate  protection  of,  Vulcan.  Vulcano,  how- 
ever, was  more  especiallv  sacred  to  the  god  of  fire, 
and  is  said  by  Viigil  to  be 

'  Yulcani  domus,  et  Yulcania  nomine  tellus.* 

They  were  also  frequently  called  JEolian  Isles, 
from  ^olus,  one  of  their  sovereigns.  This  prince 
having  learned,  according  to  Pliny,  to  foretell, 
from  observations  made  on  the  smoke  of  the  vol- 
canoes, the  coming  changes  of  the  winds,  was  said 
bv  the  poets  to  have  the  latter  under  his  command. 
(Hist,  Nat,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.)  Viigil  has  describeti 
the  power  and  functions  of  iEolus,  as  ruler  of 
the  winds,  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the 
^neid: — 
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'  HIc  vasto  rex  Molva  antro 
Luctantcs  ventos  tempestateaque  eonoraa 
Imperio  preroit  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  fnenat. 
Uli  indignantee  magno  cum  murmnre  montis 
Circum  claurtra  fremunt    CelaA  sedet  .Solus  aroe, 
Sceptra  tenens,  mollitqne  animos  et  tempex«t  iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  ccelumque  profundam 
Quippe  ferant  rapidl  secum  verrantque  per  auras.' 
.Sneid,  L  lin.  56-48. 
Lipari,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  group  of 
islands,  and  of  a  canton  under  the  intend,  of 
Messina,  in  Sicily,  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  E. 
side  of  Lipari  Island;   lat  380  27'  56"  N.,  long. 
UosrSO'^E.    Pop.  19,237  in  1862.    The  town  is 
healthy  but  crowded,  irregular,  and  dirty,  with 
narrow  streets  and  ruinous  public  edifices ;  of  which 
last  the  finest  are  the  Capuchin  convent,  a  hospiui, 
a  nunnery,  and  the  bishop's  palace.    The  castle, 
which  encloses  the  cathedral  and  some  other  edi- 
fices, is  erected  in  a  commanding  situation,  on  the 
summit  of  a  huge  volcanic  rock.    From  fragments 
of  a  Cyclopean  wall  and  other  remains,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  identical  Acropolis 
which  the  Romans,  about  anno  259  b.c.,  attempted 
to  carry  by  escalade,  but  were  repulsed  and  dnveu 
back  with  g^at  loss  by  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hamilcar.    The  greater  part  of  the  present  for- 
tress was  built  by  Charles  V.,  after  Barbarossa  had 
plundered  the  town  in  1544.     The  cathedral  is 
a  neat  edifice,  but  has  been  much  injured  by 
lightning.    A  colle^  is  established  here,  under 
which  are  8  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  islands. 
Several  Greek  and  other  antiquities  exist  in  and 
round  the  town :  an  excellent  stati^e  on  the  Marina, 
supposed  to  have  been   erected    in   honour    of 
Timasitheus,  has,  '  by  the  addition  of  a  copper 
nunbus,  been  converted  into  a  saint'    Lipari  has 
an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  islands  with 
Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  Ac    Its  bay  or  har- 
bour, nearly  2  m.  in  circuit,  has  deep  water  and 
tolerably  good  holding  ground,  but,  from  want  of 
a  mole,  it  is  not  at  all  times  secure.     (Smyth's 
SicUy,  263,  264,  and  Appendix.} 

LIPETZK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  ^ov. 
Tambof,  on  the  Voroneje,  an  afliucnt  of  the  Don, 
80  m.  W.  by  S.  Tambof.  Pop.  12,836  in  1868. 
The  town  has  several  churches,  most  of  them  of 
wood.  It  had,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  an 
imperial  cannon  foundry,  employing  nearly  1,500 
hands,  but  it  appears  to  be  no  longer  m  activity. 
A  mineral  spring,  frequented  by  numerous  visitors, 
was  converted  mto  a  spit  under  the  auspices  of 
Peter  the  Great,  a  statue  of  whom  was  erected  in 
the  town  by  one  of  its  citizens,  in  1839. 

LIPPE-DETMOLD,  a  prindpaUty  of  NW. 
Germany,  between  lat  61°  47'  30^  and  52<'  11'  N., 
and  long.  8°  35'  and  9°  20'  E.,  having  NE.  and 
E.  territories  belonging  to  Hesse-Casse^  Hanover, 
Waldeck,  and  Prussia,  and  being  elsewhere  sur- 
rounded by  Prussian  Westphalia.  Area,  445  sq. 
m.  Pop.  108,613  in  1861.  The  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  reigning  family, 'are 
Calvinists.  The  country  is  in  general  hilly,  es- 
pecially its  SW.  part,  where  the  Teutobergencald 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. 
The  latter  river  forms  a  part  of  the  N.  boundary  : 
the  Werra,  one  of  its  tributaries,  is  the  other 
principal  stream  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  climate 
IS  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  in  X. 
Germany.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  in 
the  valleys  and  plains,  is  about  49^  Fan. ;  and 
that  of  the  winter,  no  lower  than  36^  Fah.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhab«. 
Com,  of  various  descriptions,  beans  and  peas«  nipo 
seed,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the  principal  articles  of 
culture.  The  country  is  well  wooded,  particularly 
with  oak  and  beech;  and  timber  is  one  of  its 
most  important  products.    A  good  many  sheep 
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and  bogs,  and  excellent  hoises,  are  bred ;  and  the 
rearing  of  bees  is  extensively  pursued.  About 
20,000  centners  of  salt  are  annually  produced  from 
s^t springs;  and  marble,  lime,  and  iron  are  ob- 
tained in  small  quantities.  The  weaving  of  linen 
fabrics,  and  the  spinning  of  linen  yam  from  the 
flax  produced  in  the  territory,  partially  occupy 
the  rural  pop.  There  are  some  woollen  cloth  and 
glass  factones,  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  paper- 
mills  ;  and  Lemgo,  the  chief  town,  has  a  manu- 
iactore  of  meerachaum  pipe-bowls.  These  articles, 
after  timber,  linen  stuffs,  and  yam,  and  cattle,  are 
the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  government  is 
a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy,  remo- 
delled in  1836 ;  and  vested  in  the  prince  and  a 
representative  bodv,  or  diet,  of  14  members ;  7 
elected  by  the  nobility  and  knights  and  7  by  the 
inhabs.  of  towns  and  rural  distr.  The  diet  is  con- 
voked every  2  years,  and  no  new  tax  can  be 
imposed  without  its  consent  Appeal  lies  from 
the  dvil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  principality 
to  the  high  court  at  WolfenbutteL  The  people 
BR  better  informed  than  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  of  Lippe-Detmold  having,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  been  liberal  patrons  of  public 
instruction.  The  gynmasium  at  Lemgo,  and  the 
higii  school  and  teachers'  seminary  at  Detmold, 
are  in  high  estimation,  many  celebrated  scholars 
of  Geraiany  having  received  the  early  portion  of 
their  education  at  one  or  other  of  those  establish- 
ments. Lippe-Detmold  furnishes  1 ,202  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Grerman  Confederation :  it  has  one 
vote  in  the  full  council  of  that  body;  and,  along 
with  other  small  states,  a  vote  in  the  committee. 

Detmold,  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  prince, 
and  seat  of  government  and  of  the  superior  judi- 
cial courts,  on  the  Werra,  54  m.  £.  Munster,  had 
4,012  inhabs.  in  1861.  Lempro,  on  the  Bega,  the 
la!gest  town  in  the  principality,  had,  in  the  same 
year,  5,180  inhabs.,  with  a  seminary  for  noble 
females,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 

LIPPK  SCHAUMBURG.   See  Schaumburo- 

LlPPE. 

LIRIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  18  m. 
KW.  Valencia.  Pop.  8,920  in  1857.  The  cit^r 
partly  occupies  a  space  between  two  hills ;  but  it  is 
partly,  also,  on  an  acclivity,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ancient  public  church  de  la  Sangre, 
Another  parish  church,  a  chapel,  and  two  monas- 
teries are  the  only  public  buildings;  and  the 
town  geneially  has  a  mean  and  neglected  appear- 
ance. Its  inhab.  are  principally  employed  in  the 
dbtillation  of  brandy,  soap-boiling,  tanning,  tUe- 
making,  and  the  weaving  of  linen  fabrics.  The 
neighbourhood  is  well  irrigated,  and  extremely 
productive.  The  marble  quarried  near*  Liria  is 
celebrated  for  its  whiteness  and  fineness  of  grain. 
Its  existence  is  traced  by  Uie  Spaniards  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  founded  here  the 
town  of  Edtrti,  Under  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Edeta^  and  was  the  cap.  of  the  country  of  the 
Edekan.  Having  passed  successively  mto  the 
hands  of  the  Goths  and  Moors,  it  was  finally 
added  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  in  1252. 

LISBON  (Port  Li$hoa ;  an.  OUnpo^  and  after- 
waids  FeKcitas  Julia)  ^  the  cap.  city  and  principal 
seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the  comarca  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  right  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  172  m.  S.  Oporto,  220  m.  NW.  Cadiz, 
and  320  m.  WSW.  Madrid,  on  the  terminus  of 
lines  of  railway  from  Oporto  and  Madrid.  Pop, 
250,682  in  1858.  The  city,  seen  from  the  river, 
covering  several  hills  with  palaces,  churches,  con- 
vents, and  dazzling  whitfi  houses,  that  rise  more 
or  less  abruptly  from  the  quays,  has  a  magnifi- 
cent and  imposing  appearance;  but,  when  the 
traveller  has  landed,  the  delusion  vanishes.    No- 
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thing  can  be  more  literally  correct  than  Byron's 
description  of  Lisbon : — 

*  Whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  oe ;  • 

For  hat  and  palace  show  liJce  filthily ; 
The  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt ; 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  unwash'd, 
nnhurt.'  Childe  Harold,  cant.  1. 

The  streets  are  badl}r  paved  and  generally  nar- 
row, and  the  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  latticed 
window,  have  a  melancholy  appearance ;  while  in 
filthiness  and  impurity  of  eveiy  description  Lisbon 
ma^  vie  with  Constantinople.  Mrs.  Baillie,  who 
resided  here  for  more  than  two  years,  describes  its 
streets  as  sending  forth  '  the  most  pestilential 
effluvia.  Dogs  of  every  mongrel  breed,  lank,  lean, 
and  voracious,  lie  about  the  streets  in  alarming 
numbers.  Indeed,  Lisbon  maintains  no  other  sca- 
vengers.' The  police,  however,  has  been  improved, 
and  scavengers  now  cleanse  the  wider  streets ;  but 
the  greater  iwrt  of  the  city  b  still  worthy  its 
ancient  notoriety  for  the  want  of  cleanliness  and 
even  decency.  The  £.  quarter  of  the  town  not 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1755, 
is  the  oldest,  and  has  very  narrow  irregular  lanes, 
skirted  by  high  old-fashioned  and  half-ruinous 
houses ;  but  lower  down  in  the  plain  to  which  the 
rava^  of  that  calamity  were  confined,  the  town 
has  been  rebuilt  in  a  regular  manner,  and  excel- 
lently paved,  and  there  are  a  few  squares  and  open 
spaces,  which  contrast  strikingly  with  the  mean 
appearance  of  other  parts. 

Lisbon  is  an  open  town;  and  its  suburbs  are  so 
nearly  connected  with  it^  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine Its  limits.  Measuring  from  the  small  river 
Alcantara  eastward  to  the  termination  of  tlio 
continuous  buildings,  it  is  found  to  be  about  8^  ni. 
in  length;  the  br^th  varies  from  1  m.  to  1^  m., 
so  that  its  total  area  comprises  about  8,000  acres. 
The  whole  of  this  space,  however,  is  not  covered 
with  buildings ;  for  in  many  parts  thero  are  ex- 
tensive plantations  and  gardens,  public  squares, 
and  a  vast  extent  of  ground  unoccupied  except  by 
ruins  and  rubbish,  the  monuments  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  1755.  Some  houses  also  have  been 
thrown  down,  and  others  greatly  injured  by  sub- 
sequent shocks;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great 
presumption  in  anticipating,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  these  phenomena,  that  Lisbon  may  one 
day  or  other  agam  become  the  subject  of  a  similar 
calamity  to  that  by  which  it  was  so  neariy  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  laigest  squares  is  the  Pra/ga 
do  tommerciOf  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  eques- 
trian statue,  in  bronze,  of  Joseph  I.  The  front, 
towards  the  river,  is  open,  and  flights  of  stone 
steps  descend  from  it  to  the  water :  on  the  £.  side 
are  the  custom  house,  £.  India  house,  and  ex- 
change ;  the  public  libraiy  is  on  the  \V.  side,  and 
facing  the  river  stands  a'  fine  building  called  tlie 
Junta  do  Commercio,  The  Rocio  is  another  fine 
square,  communicating  with  that  last  mentioned 
by  several  weU-built  and  uniform  streets.  In  this 
square  were  celebrated  the  Autos  da  fe,  which  once 
disgraced  Portugal  even  more  than  the  rest  of 
Catholic  Europe.  Of  these  streets,  one,  the  Rua 
d\Ouroy  is  chiefly  occupied  by  ^Idsmiths  and 
jewellers:  the  silversmiths  live  m  the  Rua  da 
Praia  (Silver  Street),  and  a  third  is  filled  with  the 
shops  of  cloth  merchants  and  embroiderera.  The 
haberdashers  and  other  tradesmen  have  likewise 
their  streets,  called  after  the  trade  to  which  they 
are  appropriated.  Among  the  other  squares  and 
remarkable  places  of  Lisbon  may  be  mentioned 
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the  Praqa  da  Figueira^  used  as  a  market  for  fowls 
and  vegetables ;  the  Praga  daa  Amoreiras,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  laige  reservoir,  whence  water 
is  supplied  to  the  various  fountains  of  the  city ; 
and  the  Pra^  de  AlegriUj  now  as  formerly  cele- 
brated aa  the  Rag-fair  of  Lisbon.  The  SalHrti, 
leading  from  the  Ptuaeio  Publico  in  the  N.  quarter 
of  Lisbon,  forms  a  cool  and  shady  promenade; 
the  quarter  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  slopes  W.  of 
the  town,  is  airy  and  pleasant,  comprising  many 
handsome  residences ;  and  a  line  of  good  streets 
niiis  westward  over  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  con- 
necting Lisbon  with  the  suburb  of  Belem.  The 
houses  above  the  shops,  and  many  others  also,  are 
let  in  separate  floors,  as  at  Madrid  and  Paris ;  and 
a  common  passage,  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness, 
leads  to  the  door  and  staircase  of  each.  The  po- 
lice, so  inefficient  during  the  peninsular  war,  that 
Byron  might  correctly  have  pictured  Lisbon  as 
'  That  purple  land,  where  law  secnres  not  life.' 


was  much  improved  after  the  peace  by  the  esta^ 
blishmentof  ^ovion's  police;  but  this  useful  body 
was  broken  up  at  the  time  of  Don  Miguel's  ex- 
pulsion, and  property  as  well  as  life  are  almost  as 
unsafe  as  ever.  The  streets,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  thoroughfares,  are  scarcely  lighted 
at  all.  'Diere  are  plenty  of  fountains ;  but  w^ater 
is  not  used  to  clean  the  streets,  and  there  is  no 
attempt  at  sewerage.  Fires  are  frequent;  but  they 
are  not  destructive,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  solid 
construction  of  the  buildings,  and  in  part  to  the 
unfrequent  use  of  domestic  flres,  and  the  formation 
of  the  agoadeiros  or  Galician  water-carriers  into 
corps,  stationed  at  different  parts,  to  convey  water 
from  the  fountains  on  the  first  alarm.  These,  of 
whom  there  are  about  7,000,  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  Lisbon  to  carry  burdens  and  perform 
the*  more  severe  labour.  The  work  of  porters, 
however,  at  the  custom-house  and  India  house  is 
done  by  the  Portuguese,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  Gallegos. 

Few  cities  of  Europe  are  so  scantily  supplied 
with  fine  public  buildings.  The  custom-houfie, 
exchange,  and  India-house  are  laiige  and  hand- 
some ;  but,  besides  these,  there  are  scarcely  any 
except  the  churches  and  convents,  which  crown 
the  hills,  and  look  like  palaces  and  fortresses. 
Some  of  the  former,  rebuilt  since  the  earthi^uake, 
are  very  spacious,  and  profusely  decorated  m  the 
worst  taste.  The  principal  of  these  are,  1.  the 
cathedral,  a  lai^ge  iloorish  building,  restored  in 
1770,  and  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  is  the  castello,  or  citadel ;  2.  the  church  Do 
Coragao  de  Jesus^  the  lai^gest  and  most  sumptuous 
sacred  edifice  built  since  1756,  surmounted  by  a 
finely-proportioned  dome,  and  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  mausoleum  dedicated  to  its  foundress, 
the  queen  Maria;  8.  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Martyrs,  erected  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  took  it  from 
the  Moors ;  and,  lastly,  the  elegant  but  still  un- 
finished church  of  Santa  Engracia,  which  not 
having  been  touched  for  the  last  fifty  years,  a  pro- 
verb has  come  into  use,  entitling  all  incomplete 
undertakings  as  obrcu  de  Sctnta  Engracia.  Here 
also  stands  the  church  of  San  Geronimo,  at  Belem, 
built  by  King  Emanuel  in  1499,  and  exhibiting  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  oniamental  Gothic  and  Arabic 
styles :  in  the  interior  b  a  royal  mausoleum.  The 
convents,  which  are  of  large  size,  form  a  principal 
feature  in  the  town ;  but,  since  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  in  1835,  Lisbon  has  lost  much  of 
its  monkish  appearance;  the  buildings  have  beeji 
converted  to  public  uses,  or  sold  to  private  indi- 
viduals/ and  the  wealth  has  been  thrown  into  the 
national  treasury.    The  English  built  a  Protestant 


chapel  in  1823,  contiguous  to  a  oemeteiy,  in  which 
lie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding, 
who  died  here  on  the  8th  of  October,  1754,  at  the 
early  age  of  48. 

Ainong  the  other  public  structures,  the  fine 
aqueduct  of  Agoas  Uvres  deserves  mention  as  one 
of  the  ^atest  works  of  modem  Europe,  and 
which  will  bear  comparison  even  with  the  grand 
sx)ecimens  of  ancient  bridge-architecture.  Itbrinpi 
wat«r  from  several  springs  about  3  leagues  >?  W. 
of  the  city.  Its  course  is  partly  underground ;  but 
as  it  approaches  Lisbon,  and  crosses  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Alcantara,  it  is  carried  over  35  bold 
marble  arches  for  a  length  of  about  2,400  ft.  llie 
water  enters  the  town  at  the  Pra^  das  Amorevxis, 
where,  as  before  mentioned,  is  the  great  reservoir 
from  which  water  is  distributed  to  the  various 
fountains,  and  whence  the  Galician  agoadeirua 
draw  the  supplies,  which  tliey  sell  from  house  to 
house,  and  hawk  about  the  stress.  The  palace  of 
Necessidadea,  the  residence,  at  times,  of  the  royal 
family,  is  small  and  mean-looking,  and  the  palace 
of  Bemposta  is  equally  poor.  But  the  royal  palace 
of  Ajuda,  near  Belem,  more  recently  constructed, 
is  a  large  building,  and,  notwithstanding  its  faults 
of  architecture,  may  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  The  arsenal,  post-ofiice,  mint,  com  ex- 
change, two  public  hospitals  (one  of  which,  called 
the  hospital  of  San  Joseph,  is  extremely  well  con- 
ducted, and  has  accommodation  for  1,500  patient.s, 
with  an  attached  school  of  medicine),  the  nobles* 
college,  and  the  palace  of  CaUiariz,  are  the  only 
other  national  buildings  of  any  importance,  except 
the  theatres.  The  opera-house  of^  San  Carlos  la  a 
large  building  of  good  proportions,  with  a  noble 
box  in  the  centre  for  the  royal  family.  There  is 
a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  the  national 
drama ;  but  it  is  small  and  mean,  and  the  plavs, 
as  well  as  the  performers,  are  of  a  very  inferior 
character.  Lisbon  also,  like  Madrid  and  Seville, 
hara  bull-ring,  the  size  of  which,  however,  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  latter,  nor  are  the 
performances  so  splendidly  appomted  or  weU  man- 
aged. It  must  t>e  observed,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Lisbon  visit  the  opera  rather  in  obedience 
to  fashion  than  from  any  desire  for  amusement: 
the  bull-fights  are  not  attended,  as  in  Spain,  by 
the  elite  of  societv,  and  the  national  drama  is 
chiefly  supported  by  the  middle  classes.  Out-of- 
door  amusements  are  seldom  sought.,  except  water 
excursions,  in  which  the  people  generally  take 
great  pleasure.  The  shores  of  the  Tagus  are  mo^t 
beautiful ;  the  country  on  the  opposite  side  ofTers 
many  interesting  objects,  as  Aimada,  Barreiro, 
Seixal,  Setubal,  and  the  convent  of  Arrabida. 

The  literary  and  educational  institutions  of  tlie 
Portuguese  cap.  comprise,  1.  a  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  founded  in  1778,  having  a  good  library 
and  museum,  and  publishing  memoirs  and  scieu- 
tiflc  works;  2.  a  patriotic  hterary  society,  esta- 
blished in  1822,  and  sending  forth  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  a  society  for  promoting  national  in- 
dustiy,  and  the  following  establishments,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  government, 
viz.  a  school  of^  commerce  attended  by  about  150 
pupils,  a  royal  naval  academy,  a  royal  academy  of 
engineering,  a  school  of  surgery,  a  music  school, 
twelve  schools  of  logic  and  raetoric,  twelve  others 
for  classical  instruction,  and  eighteen  primarA" 
schools.  The  national  public  library  of  Lisbon,  in 
the  Pra9a  do  Commercio,  has  been  much  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  books  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monasteries,  and  now  contains  about  150,OUO 
printed  vols.;  besides  MSS.  The  library  of  the 
Cortes  in  the  Hotpicio  real  de  nosaa  SenJtora  tku 
Neceaaidades^  where  tliat  body  holds  its  aittingts 
comprises  about  30,000  vols. ;  and  that  belonging 
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to  the  theological  seminary  of  San  Vicente  de 
Fom  has  about  18,000  vols.;  but  the  books  in 
these  collections  are  chietiy  ecclesiastical,  while 
the  departments  ef  science,  modem  literature,  and 
modem  history  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Be- 
sides the  establishments  already  described  ma^  be 
mentioned  the  royal  printing  office,  and  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  and  botanic  garden  at  Ajuda. 

The  harbour,  or  road  of  Lisbon,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and  the  quays,  which  extend 
nearly  2|  m.  along  the  banks,  are  at  once  conve- 
nient and  beautifuL  Fort  St.  Julian,  built  on  a 
steep  projecting  rock,  marks  the  N.  entrance  of 
the  Tagus ;  and  on  it  b  a  light-house,  rising  120 
ft.  above  the  sea  leveL  Two  large  banks,  called 
the  N.  and  S.  Cachops,  obstruct  the  river  mouth, 
and  on  the  middle  or  the  latter  stands  the  Bugio 
fort  and  lighthouse,  the  latter  being  66  ft.  high. 
The  least  depth  of  water  on  the  ^  in  the  N. 
channel  is  4  fathoms,  and  in  the  S.  6  fathoms ;  and 
there  is  little  danger  in  entering  the  port,  except 
during  ebb  tides,  which  run  out  at  the  rate  of 
7  m.  an  hour.  Inside  the  harbour  the  water  from 
nearly  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel  shoals  gradually 
to  the  edge ;  but  in  some  parts  vessels  may  come 
within  200  yards  of  the  shore. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Lisbon,  formerly  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  perhaps,  at  all  times, 
much  overrated,  has  rapidly  declined  since  the 
emancipation  of  BraziL  She  had  formerly  about 
400  ships,  varying  in  burden  from  300  to  600  tons, 
engaged  in  the  South  American  trade;  but  at 
present  only  50  vessels  are  employed  in  that  trade, 
the  average  burden  of  which  does  not  exceed  150 
tons.  Indeed,  the  produce  of  Portugal  now  sent 
to  foreign  countries  is  almost  entirely  conveyed 
to  its  destination  in  foreign  ships.  A  small  nuniber 
of  sea-going  ships  belonging  to  the  port  are  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  partly  with  the  £.  Indies 
and  China,  but  chiefly  between  Setubal  (or  St. 
Ubes)  and  Cork,  exporting  salt  in  return  for 
Imtter,  and  about  1,000  smsll  craft  are  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  various 
countries  that  entered  and  cleared  the  port  of 
Lisbon  in  the  year  1862  :— 
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Austria  .... 

6 

8.809 

8 

BartMry  States      . 

28 

8,187 

6 

1,224 

Belgium 

32 

7,513 

14 

6,347 

Brazil     .... 

160 

79,247 

237 

102,186 

Bremen  .... 

2 

641 

— 

— 

Denmark 

10 

l.S.'iS 

37 

8,870 

Egypt     .... 

7 

6,843 

— 

— 

United  StAtcs 

80 

8,149 

32 

10,409 

France  and  Fossessions 

127 

67,727 

142 

63,796 

Greece    .... 

2 

1,925 

— 

— 

HArobnrgh     . 

32 

6,200 

7 

1,036 

Spain  and  Possessions   . 

89 

18,112 

114 

26,805 

Holland  and  PoneHsions 

27 

4.215 

40 

6,082 

Great  Britain  and  Foas. 

746 

210,468 

891 

169,628 

Italy       .                .        . 

24 

7,628 

18 

6,192 

Portuguese  Ports  . 

19 

3,789 

162 

28,665 

Fortagnese  Poaseasions  : 

In  Africa 

46 

16,899 

42 

16,714 

In  Asia    . 

7 

2,205 

6 

1,666| 

Danubian  PrincipaUties 

7 

6,578 

1 

327 

PnusU  .        .        .        . 

8 

605 

8 

722 

Rn»ia    .... 

28 

9,492 

80 

7,600l 

66 

13,291 

112 

26,764' 

Newfoondland 

40 

6,624 

26 

4,825' 

Turkey   .... 

7 

2,619 

4 

949, 

Otber  Conntries    . 
Total      . 
Coasting  Trade    . 

2 

846 

17 

4,606 

! 

1,521 

478.066 
101,516 

1,443 
984 

471,630; 

1,106 

104,060| 

The  exports  comprise  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  salt ; 
among  the  imports  are,  hemp,  flax,  and  linen 
cloths  from  Russia,  iron,  steel,  salt  fish,  timber, 
pitch,  and  tar  from  the  Baltic;  linens  and  com 
from  Holland  and  Germany ;  silks  from  France ; 
and  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cod-fish,  hardware, 
ale  and  porter,  linen,  coals,  and  earthenware  from 
England,  which  engrosses  fully  7-8ths  of  the 
trade  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  following  table 
gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  of  the  exports 
at  the  port  of  Lisbon  in  the  year  1862 :  — 


Barbary    .       .       .       •       . 
Belgium   .       ,       ,       •       . 

Austria 

BrazU 

Buenos  Ayres  .       .       •       , 

Denmark 

United  States  .       .       .       . 
France  and  Possessions   . 
Hamburg         .        .        .        . 
Spain  and  Possessions 

Holland 

Great  Britain  and  Possessions 

Italy 

Portuguese  Possessions : — 

In  Africa  .       .       .       . 

In  Asia      .       .       .       . 

Azores 

Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Newfoundland 

Turkey 

Ships' Supplies 


Total 


jMilreis 
1  £ 


ImporU  Exports 


37,882 

816,094 

14 

1,880,716 

270 
178,000 

1,607,376 
108,590 
301,628 
148,275 

7,220,990 
110,226 

1,480,496 
146,738 
43,998 
129,229 

302,184 
274,284 


14,287,290 
3,214,640 


Milreli 

2,096 

11,416 

41,626 

1,657,204 

4,392 

10,304 

18,276 

813,978 

62,208 

22,426 

68,996 

1,130,900 

135,676 

890,686 

85,298 

771 

38,883 

510 

22,118 

7,184 

88 

40,899 


4,000,834 
900,187 


The  port  of  Lisbon  is  open  to  all  nations,  nil 
articles,  except  com  and  flour,  being  allowed  to  be 
warehoused.  All  exported  articles  pay  a  duty  of 
4  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  There  is  no  regular  ware- 
housing and  bonding  system  at  Lisbon ;  ^1  imported 
dr}'  gMds  are  allowed  to  lie  in  the  custom-house 
storc^,2  years,  and  liquids  6  months, without  chaige, 
provided  they  are  intended  for  consumption,  and 
pay  duty  accordingly ;  otherwise,  if  re-exported, 
they  pav  2  per  cent.  The  port  charges  on  a 
forei^  ship  of  300  tons,  entenng  with  a  general 
or  mixed  cargo,  and  clearing  out  with  the  same, 
average  56,260  reis,  or  112.  6s.,  nearly  4-5ths  of 
which  are  tonnage  and  light  dues,  the  former 
being  100  reis,  and  the  latter  50  reis,  per  ton. 

Lisbon  has  some  fabrics  of  silk,  paper,  and  soap; 
there  are  sugar  refineries,  tan-yards,  and  potteries ; 
and  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  are  amount  the 
most  expert  in  Europe ;  but  in  every  pursuit  is  to 
be  perceived  a  want  of  energy  and  industry,  to  be 
traced  perhaps  to  the  character  of  the  people  as 
well  as  to  political  causes. 

The  climate  of  Lisbon  is  variable,  but,  on  the 
whole,  healthy  and  genial,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  pieicing  winds  from  the  sea,  which  are  dis- 
agreeable even  during  the  scorching  heats  of 
summer,  with  the  thermometer  at  96^  and  100^ : 
heavy  rains  prevail  in  Nov.  and  Dec.,  but  it 
seldom  snows:  cold  clear  weather  is  usual  in 
Jan.,  and  spring  commences  about  die  middle 
of  Feb. 

The  pop.  of  Lisbon  is  of  an  extremely  varied 
character :  nearly  a  third  of  the  lower  orders  are 
Gallegos,  blacks,  or  mulattoes,  who,  though  the 
worst  used  and  least  considered,  have  a  just  claim 
to  rank  as  the  most  hardy  and  industrious  people 
of  the  cap.  Genoese,  Spaniards,  and  a  few  French, 
also,  are  employed,  as  gardeners  or  as  innkeepers, 
cooks,  and  stewards.    The  lower  orders  of  the 
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Portnguese,  who  are  seen^  perhaps,  to  more  dis- 
advantage in  Lisbon  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  are  remarkable  for  their  indolence  and 
disregard  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  these  evils  are 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  total  want  of 
education.  Garlick,  rancid  oil,  dried  fish,  and 
goat-cheese,  which  constitute  their  favourite  food, 
are  easilv  procurable;  and  so  unconquerable  is 
the  predilection  for  the  dolce^car  niente,  occasioned 
in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  climate,  that  tbey  very 
seldom  work,  except  for  a  bare  subsistence.  That 
contempt  of  cleanliness,  which  is  more  or  less 
evinced  b^  all  but  the  ver^  highest  claraes,  is 
.  most  striking  and  revolting  in  the  lower  orders, 
whom  a  recent  traveller  has  well  described  as  *  a 
swarthy  meagre  race,  generallv  clothed  in  rags, 
and  filthy  l^yond  endurance.'^  Irascibility  and 
revengefulness  are  features  of  character  common 
to  all  the  inhab.  of  the  peninsula;  but  to  these 
the  Portuguese  adds  cowardice,  and  hence  assas- 
sinations and  night  attacks  are  far  more  common 
than  in  Spain.  Honesty  and  veracity  are  \'irtues 
seldom  met  with,  unless  among  the  merchants 
and  better  class  of  tradesmen ;  but  there  are  some 
exceptions,  particularly  among  domestic  servants, 
who  are  usually  respectful,  attentive,  and  attached 
to  the  families  by  whom  they  are  employed.  The 
merchants  are  an  important  body,  not  inactive  in 
business,  and  tolerably  wealthy,  considering  the 
great  diminution  of  their  resources  since  the  se- 
paration of  Brazil  from  the  crown  of  Portugal; 
but  their  habits  are  modelled  on  those  of  foreign 
countries,  or  from  intercourse  with  the  Engluh 
and  French,  many  of  whom,  especially  the  former, 
have  considerable  commercial  establishments  in 
Lisbon,  and  constitute,  in  fact,  its  best  society. 
The  Portuguese  of  the  aristocratic  classes  are 
more  grave,  reserved,  and  proud  than  the  Spaniards, 
against  whom  all  orders  of  the  people  entertain 
a  deep-rooted,  national  antipathy.  Their  neigh- 
bours, however,  are  not  far  behind  them  in  the 
violence  of  their  prejudices,  Ui  judge  from  the 
Spanish  proverb:  *Stri|^  a  Spaniard  of  all  his 
virtues,  and  you  make  him  a  good  Portuguese.' 

Lisbon,  as  a  place  of  residence,  is  somewhat  dull, 
especially  compared  with  Madrid.  There  are  no 
public  walks  or  lounges,  like  the  Prado  and  the 
Puerta  de  Sol,  unless,  indeed,  the  ^Tapada,"  a 
kind  of  paddock,  on  the  road  to  Belem,  may  be 
reckoned  among  them.  Nor  are  the  evenings 
rendered  less  tedious  by  the  nightly  tertulia,  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the  society  of  Madrid.  Fami- 
lies live  much  among  themselves,  seldom  seeing 
company;  neither  sex  is  disposed  to  much  exer- 
cise ;  and  their  chief  pleasure  is  during  summer, 
when  they  live  in  the  retirement  of  their  beautiful 
quintas,  a  great  number  of  which  are  situated 
where 

*  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  vari^ated  maze  of  mount  and  glen.' 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  men 
differs  little  from  that  in  England,  except  that  a 
cloak  or  loose  great  coat  is  commonly  worn  over 
the  dress  both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  ladies 
spend  absurdly  large  sums  on  their  wardrobe ;  but 
their  dress  is  tawdry  and  showy.  Jewellery  and 
ga^-coloured  shawls  and  mantillas  are  highly  fa- 
shionable, coloured  shoes  being  worn  by  walkers 
even  in  the  filthiest  streets  of  the  city ;  indeed, 
ostentation  and  glare  are  prevailing  features  in 
the  costume  of  Lisbon  females,  which  forms  a 
striking  but  unfavourable  contrast  with  the  som- 
bre but  luxurious  dress  of  the  ladies  of  Madrid. 

The  diet  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  differs  exceed- 
ingly from  that  of  the  French  or  Spaniards.  Oil 
and  garlick,  the  former  usually  thick  and  rancid. 


are  unvarying  ingredients  at  breakfast  and  sapper, 
which  are  the  principal  meals.  Indian  com  and 
barley  often  supply  the  place  of  wheat;  tea  is 
little  used,  but  chocolate  is  indispensable  at  break- 
fast, the  accompaniments  being  hot  beef  steaks 
and  fish.  Rice  is  the  invariable  accompaninaent 
of  dinner,  served  up  with  boiled  beef,  ham, 
and  fried  sausages,  all  which  are  eaten  promis- 
cuously. The  cuisine,  however,  of  the  higher 
classes  is  somewhat  better  conducted;  but  want 
of  taste  in  these  matters  is  universal.  Fish  is 
excellent  and  cheap;  and  its  market,  in  quality 
and  variety  at  least,  might  vie  with  that  of  Lon- 
don. Abstemiousness  in  eating  is  little  practised, 
even  by  the  tender  sex ;  but  temperance  in  the 
use  of  wine  is  almost  universal.  Domestic  habits 
are  much  more  common  amone  the  middle  classes 
in  Lisbon  than  in  Madrid ;  but  both  men  and 
women  marry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  par- 
ties are  generally  indifferent,  often  even  un- 
known, to  each  other,  the  parents  being  the  only- 
negotiators  of  these  unions,  which  may  justly  be 
called  mariageg  de  conveyance.  This  siccounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  conjugal  infidelity,  which  is 
q^uite  as  common  here,  though  scarcely  so  obtzu- 
sive,  as  in  Spain. 

The  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  ugly  and  uninteresting 
as  is  the  city  itself,  presents  most  striking  and 
delightful  scenery.  Orange  and  olive  trees,  cy- 
presses, and  iudas-trees,  grow  not  only  in  the 
gardens,  but  m  the  open  country.  To  the  £.  and 
N.  of  Lisbon  are  numerous  quintas  or  oonntry- 
houses,  with  rich  planutions  and  vineyards ;  and 
about  6  m.  KW.  of  the  cap.  is  Cintra,  a  place  that 
holds  the  same  relation  to  Lisbon  as  a  resort  of 
Sunday  visitors,  that  Richmond  does  to  London. 
The  romantic  beauties  of  Cintra  have  been  cele- 
brated by  Byron,  in  language  full  of  poetic  beauty, 
and  admirably  descriptive  of  the  scenery : — 

*  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 

The  cork-treee  hoar  that  clotho  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd. 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  snnless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  toider  anire  of  the  unruffled  deep. 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough. 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  Tfdley  leap. 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow-branch  below, 
Miz'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow.* 
Ohllde  Harold,  a  1. 

The  valley  of  CoUares,  extending  W.  from  Cin- 
tra, is  one  of  the  best  cultivated,  as  well  as  richest 
spots,  in  the  kingdom,  and  may  be  termed  the 
nursery-garden  of  Lisbon,  since  the  markets  of 
that  city  are  chiefiy  supplied  from  this  quarter 
with  fruit  and  vegetables:  the  genuine  Carca- 
vella  wine  is  made  from  a  peculiar  grape  raised  in 
this  district  About  8  m.  from  Cintra  is  the  palace 
and  convent  of  Mafra,  called,  though  ^-en"  impro- 
perly, the  Escurial  of  Portugal  (See  Mafra.) 
W.  and  SW.  of  Lisbon  the  country  is  not  so  well 
cultivated,  the  hills  (formed  of  fiasalt,  covered 
with  limestone)  being  more  rocky  and  naked, 
and  extending  W.  several  miles  beyond  Belem. 
This  suburb  (for  though  Belem  is  2^  m.  from  the 
Pra^a  do  Commerdo,  it  is  connected  by  a  nearly 
continuous  line  of  streets),  inhabited  by  a  pop.  of 
about  8,000  persons,  chiefly  belonging 'to  tiie  no- 
bility and  wealthy  citizens,  may  jusUv  be  called 
the  west  end  of  Lisbon.  1  he  church  of  San  Gero- 
nimo  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  tower  of 
Belem,  another  striking  object,  is  the  great  cus- 
toms-station of  the  port,  whence  the  oflicers  board 
all  vessels  entering  the  Tagus:  close  to  it  is  a 
good  quay,  and  without  the  village  are  the  castle 
of  Ajuda  and  the  quinta  da  Rainha,  with  gardens 
and  menageries,  open  to  strangers. 

Lisbon  was  anciently  call^   Olisipoj  a  name 
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deriTed,  aa  tome  say,  from  a  legend  that  it  was 
founded  by  Ulysses.  The  Romans  changed  its 
name  to  FelicUas  JmUoj  giving  it  the  privileges  of 
a  mHtucmhem :  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre  near 
the  cathedral  warrant  the  inference  that  it  was 
then  a  place  of  some  note.  The  Moors  captured 
the  dty  in  a.d.  716,  and,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions, it  remained  under  £heir  power  tm,  in  1145, 
Alphonso  I.  made  it  one  of  che  capitals  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  the  14th  century,  Ferdinand  I.  sur- 
roonded  the  city  with  walls;  but  it  attained  no 
great  importance  till  the  reign  of  Emanuel  the 
Great  (149&-1521).  who  made  it  the  principal 
port  of  the  kingdom  at  a  time  when  the  Portu- 
guese were  distinguishing  themselves  above  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  in  maritime  discovery, 
and  wealth  was  fast  pouring  in  from  the  recently 
explored  re^ons  of  the  East.  Its  subsequent  hii- 
toiy  is  intunately  connected  with  that  of  Por- 
tugal. One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that 
happened  to  the  city  was  the  earthquake  of  1755, 
by.  far  the  most  tremendous,  and  most  extensively 
felt,  that  has  occurred  in  modem  times.  On  the 
first  of  November,  in  the  above  year  ^a  festival- 
day,  on  which  all  the  churches  were  lighted  up, 
and  crowded  with  devotees),  a  sound  like  that  of 
thunder  was  heard  under  ground,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  -v-iolent  shock  threw  down  the  greater 
part  of  the  city,  destroying  about  60,000  human 
beings  in  six  minutes.  The  sea  first  retired  and 
laid  the  bar  dry ;  it  then  rolled  in,  rising  50  feet, 
or  more,  above  its  ordinary  leveL  The  neigh- 
boaring  mountains,  among  the  highest  in  Por- 
tugal, were  impetuously  shaken,  and  some  of  them 
opened  at  their  summits,  which  were  split  and 
rent,  huge  masses  of  rock  being  thrown  down  into 
the  subjacent  vaUeys.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
circamstance  was  the  subsidence  of  an  extensive 
marble  quay,  on  which  great  crowds  had  collected 
for  safety.  It  suddenly  sank  with  all  the  people 
on  it,  and  not  one  of  their  bodies  ever  floated  to 
the  surface ;  nor  were  those  in  boats  and  vessels, 
on  the  Tagus,  much  more  fortunate,  great  num- 
bers being  destroyed  in  the  whirlpool  occasioned 
by  this  catastrophe.  This  earthquake  destroyed 
also  the  sea-port  of  Setubal,  and  a  village  al>out 
20  m.  from  Morocco,  with  nearly  all  their  inhab. ; 
violent  shocks  being,  at  the  same  time,  felt  all 
over  W.  Europe,  in  N.  Africa,  and  even  in  the  W. 
Indies  and  S.  America.  (Lyell's  Geolog}',  iu  239.) 
From  this  disaster,  Lisbon  has  never  entirely  re- 
covered. The  celebrated  Marquis  de  Pombal,  the 
chief  minister  of  Portugal  at  the  time,  exerted 
himself  to  have  it  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
to  him  it  owes  the  few  good  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rocio,  the  rest  of  the  city  presentmg 
either  ancient  and  crazy  buildings  crowded  toge- 
ther in  the  greatest  disorder,  or  heaps  of  ruins  and 
rubbish  allowed  to  lie  where  they  fell  more  than  a 
century  ago,  monuments  at  once  of  the  indolence 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  of  a  calamity  which  all 
but  annihilated  one  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
1807,  the  French  army,  under  Junot,  occupied 
Lisbon  for  a  short  time  after  their  defeat  at  Yi- 
miera ;  but  they  were  soon  driven  from  it  by  the 
combined  Anglo-Portuguese  army.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, in  the  same  year,  fortified  the  famous 
lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  which,  in  1809,  proved  a 
aufBcient  defence  against  a  fresh  invasion  of  the 
French  unfler  Massena. 

LISBURN,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Lagan,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  8  m.  SSW. 
the  former,  and  80  m.  N.  by  E.  the  latter.  Pop. 
7,484  in  1861,  against  7,524  in  1841.  Lisbum  is 
one  of  the  handsomest,  best  built,  and  cleanest 
towns  iu  the  K.  of  Ireland.    It  consists  princi- 
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pally  of  a  main  street  along  the  old  high  road  from 
Belfast  to  Dublin.  Its  church  has  been  consti- 
tuted the  cathedral  of  the  united  dioceses  of 
Down  and  Connor.  It  has  also  a  R.  Oath,  chapel, 
a  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  and  1  Quaker  meet- 
ing-house; a  national  school,  2  infant  schools, 
and  a  school  for  the  education  of  Quaker  children, 
supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  its 
membera,  several  almshouses,  the  infirmary  for 
the  CO.,  a  market-house,  which  contains  a  suite  of 
assembly  rooms,  and  a  court-house,  formerly  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  Huguenot  settlers.  The 
Lagan  river,  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  runs 
into  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  divides  the 
CO.  of  Antrim  from  that  of  Down :  it  also  separates 
a  small  suburb  from  Lisbum,  no  part  of  which  is 
in  the  bor.,  though  in  the  same  par.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  effected  within  the  last 
forty  years  in  Lisbum  by  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, who  is  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  the  old  town, 
and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  canal  runs  from  Lough  Neagh  into 
the  river  Lagan  near  the  town,  by  which  agri- 
cultural produce  is  conveyed  to  Belfast  Damask 
of  the  most  beautiful  description  is  manufactured 
in  the  town,  as  well  as  muslin  and  linen,  though 
the  two  latter  branches  have  fallen  oif  consider- 
ably. There  are  also  extensive  vitriol  works  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  canal  and  river. 

Under  a  patent  from  Charles  IT.,  Lisbum  sent 
2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  The  franchise  was 
originally  vested  in  the  potwallopers ;  but  was 
restricted  by  the  35  Geo.  IIL  cap.  29,  to  the  5Z. 
householders.  Since  the  Union  it  has  sent  1  mem. 
to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  314 
in  1865. 

lisbum,  which  was  long  an  obscure  place, 
owed  its  first  rise  to  the  erection  of  a  castle  by 
Lord  Conway,  about  1627.  It  repulsed  the  Irish 
forces  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebelUon  of  1641, 
and  in  1644  bafiled  a  similar  attempt  by  General 
Monroe,  who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  was  de- 
feated near  the  town  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 
Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  a  body  of  Huguenots, 
who  emigrated  from  France  on  tiie  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  settled  here,  and  introduced 
the  finer  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture,  to 
which  the  town  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity. The  castle,  which  was  burnt  down  with 
a  part  of  the  town  in  1707,  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

LISIEUX  (an.  Xe;n>vmm),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Culvados,  clip,  arrond.  on  the  Toncques,  27 
m.  E.  by  S.  Caen,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Caen.  Pop.  13,121  in  1861.  The  town  has  but 
one  good  street,  which  forms  part  of  the  road  be- 
tween Caen  and  Evreux ;  all  the  others  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood,  and 
antiquated.  It  is,  however,  very  well  situated, 
and  has  environs  of  much  beauty.  Its  cathedral, 
a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th  century,  has  attached 
to  it  a  fine  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  of  a 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  building,  llie 
bishop's  palace,  surrounded  by  noble  gardens,  the 
hospital,  and  the  theatre,  are  all  good  buildings. 
Lasieux  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  and  of  a  communal  college,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth, 
flannel,  cotton  and  linen  yarn,  leather  and  brandy, 
and  many  bleaching  factories  and  dyeing-houses. 
It  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  some  consequence, 
and  was  frequentiy  besieged  and  captured  during 
the  middle  ages. 

LISKEARD,  or  LESKARET,  aparL  and  mun. 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, hund.  West,  11  m.  E.  Bodmin,  205  m.  W. 
by  S.  London,  by  road,  and  242  m.  by  Great 
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"NVestem  and  Cornwall  railway.  Pop.  of  monic 
bor.  4,689,  and  of  pari  bor.  6,685  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.,  which  is  very  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  pari,  bor.,  7,740  acres.  Tlie  town,  which  is 
meanly  built  witli  narrow  streets,  appears  still  more 
irregular  in  consequence  of  its  site,  partly  in  a 
hollow  and  partly  on  rocky  heights,  the  founda- 
tions of  some  of  the  houses' being  on  a  level  with 
the  chimneys  of  others.  Of  late  yeaw,  however, 
it  haa  been  considerably  improved  by  the  erection 
of  large  and  handsome  modem  houses  in  the 
immediate  environs.  The  town-hall,  built  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is  a  large  and 
elegant  building  supported  by  granite  pillars,  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  church  is  a  spicious  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  tower  of  more  recent  erection. 
An  ancient  free  grammar  school  has  been  allowed, 
with  other  charities,  to  go  to  decay ;  but  a  national 
school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  school  of  industry  for 
girls,  are  efficiently  conducted  and  well  attended. 

Liskeard,  once  a  town  of  some  consequence  in  the 
duchy  as  the  principal  place  for  the  coining  and 
stamping  of  tin,  has  at  present  neither  manufoc- 
tures  nor  commerce,  but  it  is  the  market  of  an 
extensive  agricultural  district.  It  has  some  trade 
in  the  metals  of  the  adjacent  mining  district^ 
and  there  are  likewise  tanneries  and  ropewalks. 
Markets  on  Saturday;  fairs.  Shrove  Monday, 
Monday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Thursday, 
Aug.  15,  Oct,  2,  and  the  Monday  after  Dec,  6,  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheen,  and  com. 

Liskeard  (an.  Lis-kerrat,  meaning  a  fortified 
post)  received  ita  charter  of  incorporation  in  1240, 
ftom  Richard  earl  of  Comw^all,  which  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  several  sovereig^ns,  and 
among  others  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  According 
to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act^  it  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  8  other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors;  it 
has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder. 
Corp.  revenue,  700i  in  1862.  From  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  this  bor.  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2 
mems.  to  the  IL  of  C,  who,  for  many  years  pre- 
viously, though  formerly  elected  by  the  freemen, 
were,  in  fact,  nominees  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germains. 
The  Reform  Act  deprived  Liskeard  of  one  of  its 
mems.,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  the  bor. 
so  as  to  comprise  the  entire  par.  with  such  parts 
of  the  old  bor.  as  are  without  the  par.  Reg. 
electors,  429  in  1865. 

LISLE,  or  L'lLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Vau- 
cluse,  cap.  cant.,  on  an  island  in  the  Solves,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhone,  12  m.  E.  by  S.  Avignon. 
Pop.  6,517  in  1861.  The  town  manufactures 
woollen  fabrics  and  yam,  tram  and  or^^anzine  silk, 
and  leather,  and  haa  some  trade  in  silk,  madder, 
oil,  and  wine. 

LISMORE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cos. 
Waterford  and  Cork,  on  the  Blackwater,  28  m. 
ENE.  Cork.  Pop.  2,089  in  18G1,  against  8,007  in 
1841.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  of  late 
years,  principally  through  the  exertions,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  the  Devonshire  family,  who  have  large 
possessions  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  river,  across  which 
is  a  bridge,  buUt  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Lisbum  waa  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  now  united  with  Cashel  and  Waterford. 
The  cathedral  is  in  good  preservation,  and  hand- 
somely fitted  up :  it  has  alao  a  large  R.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Methodist  meeting- 
house, an  excellent  grammar-school,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  Devonshire  familjr,  some  alms- 
houses, a  court-house,  a  fever  hospital,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. But  the  great  attraction  of  Lismore  is 
Its  magnificent  old  castle,  founded  by  King  John, 
in  1195.    It  is  nobly  situated  on  a  rock  rising  per- 
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pendicularly  from  the  river.  This  large  and  vene- 
rable pile  was  once  the  property  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh ;  and,  after  numerous  vicissitudes,  canae, 
through  the  Bovles,  into  the  possession  of  the 
Devonshire  family,  by  whom  it  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  embellished.  It  is  now  in  complete 
repair,  and  is  occasionally  visited  by  its  noble 
owner.  It  has  withstood  several  sieges.  In  1785, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  held  a  court  here,  and  issued  some  pro* 
clamations,  dated  from  the  castle. 

LLsmore  retumed  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor 
court  holds  pleas  to  the  extent  of  lOL  every  third 
week.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Wed- 
nesdays. It  is  a  constabulary  station.  The  trade 
of  the  town  Is  inconsiderable,  though  a  canal  has 
been  constracted,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from 
it  to  near  Cappoq'uin,  where  the  river  becomes 
navigable.  There  is  a  salmon  fishery  dose  to 
the  town,  the  produce  of  which  is  mostly  sent  to 
London. 

LISSA  (Polish  Leszno),  a  town  of  Prussia,  proy. 
Posen,  circ.  Fraustadt,  near  the  border  of  Silesia, 
12  m.  ENE.  Fraustadt,  on  the  railway  from  Posen 
to  Breslau.  Pop.  10, 1 92  in  1 86 1 ,  excL  of  garrison 
of  960.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has  three  Lu- 
theran churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  church,  a  synagogue 
and  Jewish  school,  a  g>'mnasium,  two  hospital^  a 
fine  council-house,  and  a  theatre.  Its  streets  are 
mostly  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  neighbouring 
castle  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Leczinsky 
family,  of  which  Stanislaus,  the  last  king  of  Poland, 
was  a*  member;  but  it  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
princes  Sulkowski,  to  whom  the  town  belongs. 
Lissa  is  the  seat  of  a  police  court,  and  a  boaiti  of 
taxation :  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth  is  carried  on  in  it  and  its  neighbourhood; 
and,  besides  woollen  stuffs,  it  trades  in  furs,  wines, 
and  hardware.  Lissa  was  an  unimportant  viUa^^e, 
when  a  number  of  Protestants,  driven  from  Silesia, 
Ik)hemia,  and  Moravia,  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
17th  century,  settled  in  'it ;  and  to  these  immi- 
grants it  owes  its  present  consequence. 

Lissa.    See  Lesina. 

LITHUANIA,  a  country  comprising  a  ocm- 
siderable  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland,  at  present  parcelled  amongst  the  Rus^dan 
governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Minsk. 

LIVADIA  (an.  Lehadec^  or  Lehadeia)^  a  city  of 
Greece,  which,  under  the  Turks,  gave  its  name  to 
the  prov.  comprising  E  and  W.  Hellas,  in  Boeotia, 
on  the  Hercvna,  about  6  m.  W.  the  Lake  Copais, 
25  m.  WN\V.  Thebes,  and  60  m.  NW.  Athens. 
Pop.  9,755  in  1861.  The  streets  of  the  city  are 
narrow  and  inconvenient  Its  site  is  very  striking, 
occupying  several  fantastic  knolls  and  crags  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  in  a  branch  of  the 
Heliconian  chain.-  The  river  Hercyna.  which 
rises  in  a  full  stream  and  with  great  force  from 
beneath  a  rock  close  to  the  town,  rolls  in  foaming 
torrents  over  masses  of  rock  :  it  is  augmented  near 
its  source  by  a  tributary  stream  from  the  cavem 
ofTrophonius.  The  ancient  city,  called  Mideia 
by  Homer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built,  in  part 
at  least,  upon  the  lofty  heights  which  overhang 
the  modem  town,  and  upon  which  the  remnants 
of  a  citadel  are  still  visible ;  with  additional  build- 
ings constmcted  by  the  Catalans,  when  they  were 
in  possession  of  this  country. 

Pre\4ousljr  to  the  revolution,  Livadia  was  the 
seat  of  a  voivode  or  govemor,  and  a  cadi,  and  had 
6  mosques,  and  as  many  Greek  churches.  It  had 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  and  of  Attica,  with  Constan- 
tinople, and  foreign  countries.    Madder,  com,  oil, 
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lermes,  cotton,  and  honey  were  among  its  princi- 
]>al  exports,  which  it  fonnerly  sent  to  Trieste, 
Venice,  Leghorn,  Grenoa,  and  even  London.  Its 
port  at  Aspropiti,  the  an.  Anticyra,  on  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  is  18  m.  WSW.  from  the  town. 
Livadia  was  burned  by  the  Turks  in  1821,  and 
subsequently  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Greeks  in 
an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  garnson.  Since  the 
revolution  it  has  recorered  some  portion  of  its 
former  trade  and  prosperity.  Its  greatest  drawback 
is  the  unhealthinesB  of  its  situation.  It  suffers 
from  great  extremes  of  temperature;  the  air  is 
fre(^uently  loaded  with  dense  fogs,  and  in  summer 
»  vitiated  by  pestilential  effluvia  from  the  neigh- 
boniing  lake  of  Copals.  In  1785-86,  the  plague 
earned  off  6,000  of  the  inhaU  (Chirke's  Travels, 
vii.  146-170.) 

The  celebrity  of  Livadia  was  owing  to  its  being 
the  seat  of  the  famous  oracle  or  cavern  of  Tro- 
phonina.  Dr.  Clarke  has  sufficiently  identified 
the  ate  of  this  celebrated  cavern ;  but  the  reasons 
he  has  alleged  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  Hercyna  is  identical  with  the  fountain  of 
LeAe,  or  waters  of  oblivion,  are  far  from  conclu- 
sive. (Clarke,  vii  161, 8vo.  ed.)  Clarke  supposes 
the  Ibtutain  that  now  issues  from  below  the  cavern 
to  be  that  which  anciently  received  the  name  of 
JMaemoiyiie,  or  waters  of  memory;  but  this  foun- 
tain may  formerly  have  been  divided  into  two,  or 
one  of  the  ancient  fountains  may  have  disappeared 
through  some  convulsion  of  nature :  at  all  events, 
it  would  seem  to  be  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Paosanias,  that  there  were  within  the  sacred  pre- 
diict  the  two  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne, 
exclusive  of  the  source  of  the  Hercyna.  (Pausanias, 
lib.  ix.  cap.  39.) 

This  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greek 
onuses.  The  Hieron,  or  sacred  cavern,  was  sur- 
rounded bv  bare,  rugged,  and  high  precipitous 
rocks.  Thither  those  anxious  to  consult  the 
oracle  were,  after  long  preparation,  conducted  at 
night  through  a  grove ;  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
deeply  impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  place, 
and  by  the  roaring  of  the  waters  of  the  Hercyna 
bursting  forth  from  their  subterranean  caverns. 
Having  arrived  at  the  -ffiertm,  the  votary,  after 
addressing  a  prayer  to  the  statue  of  Trophonius  by 
Dsdalus,  descended  into  the  adytum^  a  narrow  and 
deep  aperture  excavated  in  the  rock,  and,  no  doubt, 
leading  to  some  great  natural  cave  or  chasm. 
Thoae  who  ventured  down  into  this  hidden  recess 
seem,  generally,  to  have  experienced  rather  rough 
treatment.  Trophonius  was  not  to  be  questioned 
with  impunity.  The  votaries,  when  they  came 
forth  from  the  abyss,  were  usually  much  exhaus- 
ted, and  had  no  ^stinct  recollection  of  what  they 
either  heard  or  saw.  Generally,  however,  the 
mysteries  of  this  dread  cavern  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  and  entailed  upon  them  a 
settled  melancholy  for  the  remainder  of  their 
fives;  80  that  it  was  a  proverbial  expression  in 
Greece  to  say  of  a  gloomy  or  melancholy  indi- 
vidual, that  **he  had  come  from  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.* No  doubt,  however,  the  priests  took 
cure  to  modify  their  treatment  of  the  votaries,  as 
well  as  their  responses,  according  to  their  rank 
and  their  bounty  to  the  temple,  rausanias,  who 
descended  into  the  adytum,  and  describes  what 
occurred  to  himself,  states  that  when  he  came  out 
he  was  so  confused  as  to  have  lost  his  senses.  But 
this  visit  must  have  taken  place  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  after  the  oracle  had 
been  long  on  the  decline ;  and  when,  probably,  it 
had  been  strippcMl  of  half  the  horrors  by  which  it 
had  formerly  struck  terror  into  those  who  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  by  its  means  through  the 
veil  that  conceals  futurity  from  mortal  eyes. 
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The  accounts  of  Trophonius,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  oracle,  vary  extremely.  This  much,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  agreed  upon, — that  he  was  a 
mortal  to  whom,  after  his  death,  divine  honours 
were  paid ;  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed, like  Apollo,  with  the  power  of  foreseeing 
and  predicting  future  events.  It  is  probable  that 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  some  hidden  cavern,  where  all  sorts  of 
impostures  might  be  easily  practised,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  making  it  the  seat  of  an  oracle ; 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  indebtod 
to  the  same  circumstances  for  its  celebrity  and  its 
votaries.  Accorduig  to  Dr.  Clarke  tlie  present 
town  of  Livadia  occupies  that  part  of  the  conse-  • 
crated  ground  formerly  covered  by  the  grove  of 
Trophonius ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture.  Pau- 
sanias says  that  Lebadda  was  as  much  ornamented 
by  temples,  statues,  and  other  splendid  works  of 
art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  A  statue  of  Trophonius 
by  Praxiteles  was  deser\'edly  reckoned  among  ita 
principal  treasures.  (Pausanias,  lib.  ix.  cap.  39 ; 
Voyage  d'Anacharsis,  cap.  84;  Potter's  Grecian 
Antiquities,  book  ii.  cap.  10.) 

LIVERPOOL,  a  pari  and  mun.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  England,  being,  next  to  London,  the  most 
populous  town  of  the  British  empire,  in  the  co. 
Lancaster,  hund.  W.  Derby,  on  the  E.  or  right 
bank  of  the  Mersev,  82  ra.  W.  by  S.  Manchester, 
67  m.  WSW.  Lee'ds,  196  in.  N^W.  London  by 
road,  and  202  m.  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  443,938  in  1861.  The  bor. 
includes  the  townships  of  Liverpool,  Kirkdale, 
Everton,  West  Derby,  and  Foxteth  Park.  Ite 
total  population  was  375,955  in  1851,  and  82,857 
in  1801.  The  progressive  increase  of  popuhition 
from  1801  to  1841  was  as  follows:— 


Towntblpt 

Liverpool  .  . 
Kirkdale  .  . 
Everton  .  . 
W.  Derby  .  . 
Toxteth  Park . 


77,6*8 

499 
2,636 
2,069 


93,376 

*913 
8,692 
6,864 


1831       1S31 


118,972  166,176 

..  I  2,- 
2,1091  4,618 
6,304!  9,61  S 
12,829,  24,067 


Total  Pari.  Bor.  82»857  103,851 140,214  206,964  286,487 


1S41 


228,008 

4,268 

9,221 

9,760 

40,236 


It  will  be  seen  that  Liverpool  doubled  its  popu- 
lation nearly  everj'  twenty  years  since  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  century. 

Liverpool  stands  partly  on  fiat  ground,  along 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  partly  and  principally 
on  a  gently  rising  declivity.  Besides  quintupling 
its  population  during  the  last  sixty  years,  it  has 
been  more  improved  during  that  |)enod  than  any 
other  town  in  England,  not  excepting  Manchester. 
Before  that  time  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  ill- 
paved  streets,  lined  with  dull,  heavy-looking 
houses,  were  its  characteristic  features;  but  so 
great  is  the  alteration  effected  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  corporation  and  the  public  spirit 
of  the  citizens,  that  at  present  no  town  or  city  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  except  their  capitals,  has 
wider  or  handsomer  streets,  more  sumptuous 
public  buildings,  or  better  constructed  and  more 
substantial  private  dwellings.  The  present  limits 
of  the  town  comprise  about  2-8rd8  of  the  pari.  bor. : 
its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  3  m.,  its  breadth 
from  the  river  to  Edgehill,  2  m.,  and  its  area 
somewhat  exceeds  3,000  acres.  The  central  point, 
from  which  many  of  the  principal  avenues  diverge* 
is  the  open  space  partly  occupied  by  St.  John's 
church,  and  the  railway  station:  the  diverging 
roads  are, — 1,  Dale  Street,  a  fine  broad  avenue 
runiAng  SW.  to  the  Town-hall  and  Exchange 
Buildings,  and  continued^   under  the  name  of 
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Water  Street,  to  Geoige's  Dock;  2,  Whitediapd 
and  Paradise  Street,  leading  to  the  Custom 
Hoose;  8,  Lime  Street,  Renshaw  Street,  Berry 
Street,  and  Great  Geoige  Street,  mnning  nearly 
S.  towards  Toxteth  Park ;  4,  the  London  Road, 
taking  an  £.  direction  towards  the  Zoological 
Gardens ;  and,  lastly,  Byrom  Street  and  Scotland 
Road,  leading  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Kirk- 
dale.  The  principal  streets,  independeat  of  those 
above  mentioned,  are  Castle  Street,  opposite  the 
Town-hall,  Lord  Street,  Church  Street,  Hanover 
Street,  Bold  Street,  Rodney  Street,  Mount  Plea- 
sant, St  Anne*s  Street,  and  the  Vaiixhall  Road; 
and  among  the  principal  squares  mav  be  men- 
tioned Great  Greorge's,  Queen's,  Abercrombie, 
^alkney,  Clayton,  and  Cleveland.  Liverpool  was 
formerly  supplied  with  water  from  wells  sunk  in 
the  red  oaaastone  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
belonging  to  two  companies ;  but  the  supply  being 
deficient  for  the  growmg  wants  of  the  pop.,  the 
corporation  bought  up  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  eoqapanies,  in  1848,  for  554,8071;  and  ob- 
tained an  act  of  Parliament  authorising  them  to 
bring  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  Riving- 
ton  Pike,  26  m.  distant  The  new  waterworks, 
eonstructed  at  a  cost  of  700,000i!.,  and  containing 
a  reservoir  of  500  acres,  with  three  thousand  mil- 
lions of  gallons,  were  opened  in  1856. 

CarporatUm  dnd  Government  BuUdings,^' The 
town-hall,  which  stands  at  the  N.  end  of  Castle 
Street  was  commenced  in  1749 :  its  interior  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795,  it  has  been  since 
rebuUt  at  a  cost  of  above  110,000/1  It  has  a 
rustic  basement,  supporting  a  range  of  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters ;  in  the  S.  front  is  a  hand- 
some portico,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by 
a  light  and  elegant  cupola,  above  which  is  a 
colossal  fi^pire  of  Britannia.  The  interior  com- 
prises, besides  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  for 
the  mayor,  a  ball-room,  90  feet  in  length  by 
40  feet  in  breadth  and  height ;  a  council-room,  com- 
mittee rooms,  town-clerk's,  treasurer's,  and  sur- 
veyor's offices:  the  grand  staircase,  under  the 
cupola,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  modem 
architecture :  on  the  landing  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Caoining. 

The  Exchange  Buildings,  which  form  three  sides 
of  the  square  in  which  the  town-hall  stands,  were 
completed  in  1809,  at  a  cost  of  110,848^,  raised 
by  1002.  shares.  The  principal  front  is  197  ft  in 
length;  and  the  area,  enclosed  by  the  entire 
building,  somewhat  above  11,000  sq.  yards:  in 
the  N.  and  S.  fronts  are  two  magnificent  porticos, 
each  supported  by  8  Corinthian  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  a  carved  entablature  with  stone 
figures :  a  verv  handsome  balustrade  runs  round 
the  entire  building.  Piazzas  extend  round  the 
basement  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchants 
in  hot  and  rainy  weather.  In  the  interior  is  a 
magnificent  news-room,  originally  94  but  now 
125  ft  in  length,  by  51  ft  9  in.  in  width,  having 
an  arched  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  columns; 
above  this  is  a  splenitid  room  for  the  under- 
writers, while,  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  are 
numerous  counting-houses,  and  offices,  and  ware- 
houses. The  Exchange  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  noblest  structure  erected  in  modem 
times  for  purely  commercial  purposes.  In  the 
centre  of  tlie  square  is  a  monument  of  Nelson, 
executed  in  bronze,  on  a  marble  basement:  it 
represents  the  dying  hero  receiving  a  naval  crown 
from  Victory.  W.  of  the  exchange  stands  the 
session-house,  a  low,  plain,  stone  building  with 
two  principal  entrances ;  in  the  interior  arq  two 
spacious  rooms,  used  as  nisi  prius  and  crown 
courts,  with  other  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 


iudges,  magistrates,  and  jurors ;  tlie  whole  was 
built,  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  19,dl2iL,  exclusive  of 
subsequent  alterations  occasioned  by  the  removal 
of  the  assizes  of  the  W.  Derby  and  Salford  hund. 
from  Lancaster. 

The  custom-house,  excise-office,  ^  postroffioe, 
and  ofher  public  offices  are  oompiised  in  the 
immense  pile  of  building  erected  at  the  South  end 
of  Castle  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  dock,  whicb 
was  filled  up  for  the  purpose.  It  covers  an  area 
of  6,700  square  yards,  has  an  extreme  length 
of  467  ft  measured  iirom  £.  to  W.,  with  a  total 
height  of  67  ft,  the  length  of  its  wings  being 
225  ft,  and  their  breadth  94  ft,  and  is  remark- 
able not  merely  for  its  size,  but  also  for  ita  ma&- 
siveness.  Porticoes,  supported  by  Ionic  columns, 
are  attached  to  the  centre,  and  to  the  E.  and  W. 
fronts ;  and  it  has  a  large  dome,  lighted  by  16 
windows,  and  embellished  with  pilasters.  The 
basement,  through  which  there  is  a  public  pas- 
sage connecting  Castle  Street  with  Park  Lane,  is 
used  for  storing  bonded  goods.  The  central  por- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  great  staircases  and  the 
long  room,  146  ft  in  length,  70  ft  wide,  and  45 
ft  high,  lighted  firora  the  dome;  the  W.  or  river 
wing  contains  the  various  offices  of  the  custom- 
house ;  and  the  E.  wing  contains  the  excise-office, 
dock-offices,  post-office,  and  stamp-office.  This 
useful,  though  heavy-looking,  buildmg  was  erected 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  oetween  the 
corporation  and  the  govemment,  negotiated  by 
Messrs.  Canning  and  Huskisson.  The  corpora- 
tion gave  the  land,  valued  at  90,000^,  and  erected 
the  building,  on  condition  of  its  being  ceded  to 
govemment  for  the  sum  of  150,0002^  by  annual 
mstalments  of  25,0002.,  commencing  20  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  building.  The  most  mag> 
nifioent  edifice  in  Liverpool  is  that  for  the  assize 
courts,  inc.  St  George's  Hall,  in  Lime  Street, 
opposite  to  the  railway  station.  It  is  of  the 
(jorinthian  order,  the  eastern  front  being  420  fU 
in  length,  and  the  columns  45  ft  in  height  St 
George's  Hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with 
a  spacious  court  on  each  side,  is  a  noble  apartment 
175  ft  in  length  by  75  ft  in  width,  and  75  ft  ia 
height  St  George's  Hall  has  a  statue  of  George 
Stephenson,  by  Gibson.  When  the  courts  are  not 
sitting,  it  is  appropriated  to  public  meetings,  con- 
certs, and  other  entertainments.  This  building 
cost  in  all  about  192,000/.  The  hall  in  Hope 
Street,  built  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  is  alim 
of  very  large  'dimensions,  and  is  well  suited  to  its 
object 

Literary  EttabUahmentt  and  Places  of  Beerea^ 
tion, — ^Though  extensively  busied  in  trade  and 
commerce,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  honour- 
ably distinguished  by  their  attention  to,  and  pa- 
tronage of,  science  and  literature ;  and  the  town 
has  several  valuable  institutions  for  their  promo- 
tion. The  Royal  Institution  in  Colquitt  Street, 
formed  in  1814  at  the  sup^estion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roecoe,  by  the  subscription  of  IQOL  shares,  and 
chartered  in  1822,  comprises  academical  schools, 
public  lectures  on  vanous  subjects,  laboratories 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  a  collection  of  books, 
and  a  museum.  The  lecture  room  is  capable  of 
accommodating  500  persons,  and  the  natural  his- 
tory department  of  the  museum,  occupying  two 
floors  of  the  building,  is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  British 
Museum,  and  that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  The  institution  has  also  a  fine  collectian 
of  casts  from  the  Elgin,  JSginetan,  and  Phigalian 
marbles,  and  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
statues  of  antiquity.  The  collegiate  institution 
in  Shaw  Street  a  fine  building  in  the  Tudor  st^le, 
opened  in  1842,  cost  about  80,000^    Its  prinapal 
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front  is  280  ft.  in  length.  It  faas  aooommodation 
in  septnte  schools  and  classes  for  1,500  pupils ; 
and  is  condacted  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  bishop  or  Chester  beinff 
the  visitor.  Another  educational  institution,  said 
to  be  admirably  managed,  but  of  a  scope  different 
fiom  that  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  is  Queen's 
College,  founded  in  1857.  A  trul^  noble  estab- 
lishment, woithv  of  the  town  and  its  spirited  in- 
habitanta,  is  the  public  museum  and  Ubraiy, 
founded  by  W.  Bxown,  esq.,  subseouently  Sir 
William  Brown,  hart  The  edifice,  wnich  stands 
on  Shaw's  Biow,  is  in  the  classical  style,  and  was 
built  in  the  yeaxs  1858-60.  It  is  220  ft.  long,  and 
Its  total  cost  exceeded  40,0OOiL  The  mechanics' 
institute  in  Mount  Street,  near  St  James's  ceme- 
tery, intended  not  only  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
woricing  classes,  but  also  to  bring  them  in  contact 
with  those  in  higher  spheres  or  life,  was  opened 
in  1837.  Its  buildings,  which  cover  neaily  an 
acre  of  land,  given  by  the  corporation,  were  erected 
at  a  coat  of  above  15,000iL  The  grand  theatre  is 
capable  of  accommodating  1,200  persons :  it  has 
a  museum  and  a  library,  with  15,000  vols.  It 
has  attached  to  it  schools  meeting  at  different 
hours,  and  intended,  like  those  in  the  coUeeiate 
institution,  to  accommodate  various  classes  of  the 
population. 

The  Medical  Institution  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  2,OO0iL  (^  of  which,  with  the 
land,  was  contributed  by  the  corporation,  and  the 
rest  by  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  town),  has 
a  circular-shaped  front,  of  the  Ionic  order,  108  ft 
in  length,  and  .85  ft.  in  height;  and  in  the  interior 
are  various  lax^i^e  apartments,  used  as  libraries, 
museums,  and  lecture-rooms.  Apothecaries'  hall, 
belonging  to  a  joint-stock  company,  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  not  as  a  place  of  medical  instruction, 
but  as  Gonfening  important  benefits  on  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  by  importing  and  manufac- 
turing medicines  of  the  best  quality :  the  building 
is  handsome,  and  all  the  aiiangements  most  com- 
plete. The  school  of  medicine  formerly  attached 
to  the  Soyal  Institution  has  been,  removed  to  the 


Ckwiuy  connected  with  the  above  institutions 
are  the  news-rooms,  among  which  the  Athensum 
holds  the  highest  station.  The  building,  opened 
in  1799,  is  laige,  but  plain;  500  proprietors  sub- 
scribe to  form  a  yearlv  income  of  l,d20iL ;  the  li- 
braiy  comprises  17,500  volumes;  and  the  news- 
room is  spacious,  and  well  provided  with  the  pub- 
licationa  of  the  day.  The  Lyceum,  a  much  hand- 
somer bwlding,  erected  at  an  expense  of  above 
IlyOOOL,  supported  by^  about  800  proprietors,  pay- 
ing guinea  sidMcriptions,  has  a  library  of  about 
85,000  volumes,  in  an  el^^^t  circular  room  lighted 
fjnam  a  cupola.  The  Union  news-room  in  Duke 
Street  la  uso  a  respectable  building;  and  there  is 
an  important  news-room,  already  nottoed^  in  the 
Exclumge. 

Liverpool  has  four  theatres— the  Theatre  Royal, 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  the  Axnphitheatre,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre.  Tbe  Theatre  Koval, 
in  Williamson  Square,  built  in  1817,  has  a  plain 
exterior,  but  the  interior  is  comfortably  fitted  up 
and  ia  well  suited  for  hearing.  The  Amphi- 
Uieatre,  in  Great  Charlotte  Street,  is  used  mamly 
for  equestrian  exercises,  but  is  frequently  occupi^ 
with  public  meetings.  The  people  of  liveipool, 
like  those  of  the  metropolis,  seem  to  have  little 
taste  for  theatrical  exnibitions.  Of  the  new 
kind  of  places  of  amusement,  called  music-halls, 
Liverpool  has  several,  the  oldest  known  as  Cun- 
ningham's, established  in  1849.  There  is  a  race- 
course at  Aintree,  about  5  m.  distant  from  the 
town;  one  at  Hoylake,  distant  9  m. ;  and  a  third 


on  the  Rood-eye  at  Obestec  From  the  facili* 
ties  afforded  by  railway  communication,  Aintree 
and  Chester  are  practically  the  race-courses  of 
liverpooL 

The  Zoolo^cal  Gardens,  on  the  eastern 
verge  of  the  borough,  occupy  an  area  of  about  10 
acres,  and  the  collection  is  regarded  as  extrenaely 
good.  In  the  summer  jseason,  other  attractions 
are  added  for  visitors  and  subscnbers,  including 
fireworks,  feats  of  strength,  skill,  and  agility.  The 
grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  buildings  is  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
the  animals.  The  Botahic  Garden,  formerly  on 
the  borders  of  the  pai>Bh,  has  been  removed 
beyond  Edge  Hill.  It  was  formerly  the  property 
of  shareholders,  but  now  belongs  to  the  town,  and 
is  supported  by  a  rate.  It  is  constantly  open,  and 
is  an  agreeable  outlet,,  especially  for  those  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Within  the  borough,  and  bounded 
by  its  southern  lin^it,  the  beautiful  enclosure, 
called  Prince's  Park,  has  been  purchased  and  laid 
out  by  Richard  Vaughan  Yates,  esa.,  at  a  cost 
of  about  40,0002.  It  occupies  about  45  acres,  and 
ia  open  to  the  public.  The  Prince's  Parade, 
between  Prince's  Dock  and  the  river,  St  James's 
Cemetery-,  and  St  James's  Mount,  on  one  side- 
of  the  cemetery,  are  public  promenades,  which 
are  kept  in  good  order. 

Markets.— The  markets  of  Liverpool  are  better 
supplied,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  town  ia 
the  empire.  lineland  and  Scotland,  particularly 
the  former,  furnish  grain,  live  stock,  bacon,  and 
butter;  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesea,  North 
Wales,  and  Cheshire  send  excellent  poultry  and 
eggs,  with  butter  and  other  farm  produce ;  neither 
can  any  town  in  England,  the  metropolis  not  ex- 
cepted, boast  of  market  accommodation  equal  to 
Liverpool.  The  largest  market  building  is  St 
John's,  completed  in  1822,  at  a  cost  of  86,813/., 
covering  a  space  of  nearly  two  acres,  being  183 
yards  in  length,  by  46  in  breadth.  It  is  a  light 
and  lofty  structure,  having  its  roof  supported  by 
116  cast-iron  pillars;  the  walls  are  lined  with  58 
shops,  and  upwards  of  400  stalls  and  standings  run 
in  rour  ranges  up  and  down  the  interior.  It  ia 
brilliantly  fighted  with  gas ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  regulations  are  so  good,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  unrivalled  both  for  size  and  convenience. 
St  James's  Market,  at  the  end  of  Great  George 
Street  thon^h  only  half  the  size  of  that  last  men- 
tioned, is  still  a  large  and  well-constructed  build- 
ing, regulated  by  the  corporation;  as  is  St 
Martini  Market  in  Scotland  Road.  There  are 
eleven  other  markets.  The  total  expenditure  by 
the  corporation  for  these  buildings  has  amountc4 
to  about  400,000/.  The  com  exchange  in  Bruns- 
wick Street,  erected  by  a  subscription  of  10,000/. 
in  100/L  shares,  haa  a  pUin  but  handsome  front 
It  was  erected  in  1807;  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  business,  it  had  to  be  enlarged  not  very 
long  ago.  The  principal  other  markets  are 
the  Pedlers*  Market,  for  small  wares,  and  the 
fiah  hall  and  fish  market;  both  the  latter,  as 
indicated  by  the  name,  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
fish,  the  consumption  of  which  is  very  great  in 
LiverpooL 

Chtrchei,  CfupeU,  and  5cftao/s.i-~  Liverpool, 
which,  till  1699,  was  a  chapelry  attached  to  Wal- 
ton-on-the-IIill,  was  constituted  by  act  10  dk  11 
Will.  III.  c  86,  a  distinct  parish  divided  into  2 
medieties,  the  parish  churches  being  St  Nicholas 
and  St  Peter's.  With  the  enormous  increase  of 
population,  however,  a  great  many  other  churches 
iiad  to  be  opened.  Of  these,  some  were  buUt  by 
the  corporation,  who,  though  they  have  sold  the 
patronage,  are  bound  to  keep  the  churches  in  re- 
pair, and  to  pay  certain  salaries  to  the  incumbents. 
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Other  dnurehes  were  built  bjr  associations,  and 
otheis  hy  private  parties.  The  census  of  1861  gave 
the  population  of  the  eighteen  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tzicts  as  follows : — 


All  Sainta  .       .       . 

9,204 

Bt.Aidan  .       . 

12,718 

io;»do 

St.  BsrnafaM     . 

7,544 

Bt.  Bartholomew 

8,777 

St.  Bridget        .       . 

8,954 

St.  Catherine    . 

9,679 

St.  David   . 

7,442 

St.  George . 

4,002 

St.  John     .       .       . 

6,561 

St.  Mark    .       . 

10,066 

St.  Martin.       .       . 

26,961 

St.  Michael        .       . 

8,819 

St.  Paul     .       .       . 

7,687 

St.  Saviour 

4.615 

St.  Silas     .       . 

7,019 

St.  Simon  .       .       . 

5,716 

St.  Thomas 

4,984 

The  most  remarkable  churches  of  Liverpool  are 
St  Nicholas,  rebuilt  1774 ;  St.  Luke's,  a  handsome 
modem  chuich,  by  Foster ;  and  St.  George's,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  The  rectory 
is  worth  200021  a  }*ear.  The  emoluments  of  the 
established  clergy  in  Liverpool^  as  in  most  large 
English  towns,  are  mainly  dependent  upon  Uie 
voluntary  principle,  or  arise  chiefly  from  pew  rents. 
Some  of  the  new  churches  are  endowed  with  150/. 
per  annum,  in  consideration  of  the  body  of  the 
church  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
In  a  few  other  churches  there  are  endowments 
from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
funds,  or  from  the  interest  of  sums  subscribed  for 
the  purpose;  but  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority, 
of  cases,  there  is  no  endowment  whatever.  The 
clerical  incomes  are,  therefore,  extremely  fluc- 
tuating. In  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the 
town,  there  has  latterly  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  pew  rents,  as  the  higher  classes  re- 
move further  out  of  town,  and  their  successors 
sometimes  cannot,  and  sometimes  will  not,  pay. 
The  range  of  payments  is  from  1002.  to  600/.  per 
annum,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  reaching  eitner 
this  maximum  or  minimum  limit,  if  so  man}'.  The 
average  mav  be  stated  at  the  mean  between  these, 
or  SbOL       ' 

The  dissenters  in  Liverpool  are  highly  important 
and  respectable,  whether  considered  in  respect  of 
station,  numbers^  or  character.  The  first  Presby- 
terian congregation  was  established  in  1672,  and 
a  second  about  thirtv  years  aflterwards :  the  Bap- 
tists settled  themselves  here  in  1714,  and  the 
Independents  in  1777.  The  first  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist chapel  was  opened  in  Mount  Pleasant  in 
1791 ;  and  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  (or 
Kilhamites)  built  a  chapel  in  1798.  Man^y  of 
Uiese  places  of  worship  are  large  and  commodious, 
and  a  few  exhibit  mucn  exterior  elegance.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  these  are  tM  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  The  first  named,  by  Pugin,  is 
102  feet  long,  in  a  decorated  Gothic  style;  the 
second  is  150  feet  lonz.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  liverpooT  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, owing  to  the  continued  immigration  of  Irish 
labourers. 

Among  the  endowed  schools,  the  principal  are 
the  corporation  schools,  formed  in  1825,  on  the 
foundation  of  an  old  grammar-school,  that  had 
been  extinct  since  1803 :  they  are  conducted  on 
the  national  system,  and  infant  schools  are  attached 
to  each,  so  that,  in  all,  above  1,000  children  are 


taught  in  them.  The  N.  and  S.  Chuix:h  of  Eng'-* 
land  schools  instruct  485  boys,  350  ^rls,  and  453 
infants.  The  Bluecoat  Hospital,  instituted  in 
1709,  provides  clothing,  food,  diet,  and  instruction 
for  250  boys  and  100  girls.  The  building,  which 
is  of  briclc,  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  the 
instruction,  on  the  Madras  system,  is  said  to  be  as 
perfect  as  that  of  any  school  in  England  conducted 
on  the  same  plan.  The  school  of  industry,  estor- 
blished  in  1810,  is  intended  for  training:  giiis 
for  domestic  service.  The  number  is  limited  to 
100,  and  a  few  of  the  more  deserving  scholars 
have  board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  a  good 
plain  education.  Christ^church  National  schools 
educate  250  boys,  260  girls,  and  200  infants;  and 
Everton  National  school  has  66  boys  and  60  girls. 
Among  the  other  schools  may  be  sJxKnfied  Water- 
worth's  school.  In  Hunter  Street;  St  Patrick^s 
charity-school;  the  Duncan  Street  schools,  sup- 
ported bv  the  Socie^  of  Friends ;  the  Benshaw 
Street  school,  maintained  bv  the  Unitarians ;  and 
the  Caledonian  school  in  Oldham  Street.  There 
is  likewiBC  a  blind  school,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Charitable  Ifutihitions.  —  Liverpool  has  many 
extensive  and  respectable  edifices  devoted  to  cha- 
ritable purposes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Charitable  Institution-house  in  Slater  Street, 
intended  to  give  gratuitous  accommodation  to  all 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  established  in 
Liverpool,  for  committees,  public  meetings,  and 
lectures.  The  infirm  aiy  in  Brownlow  Street  (re- 
moved from  Shaw's  Brow  in  1824)  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  27,8002. :  it  is  a  chaste  and  elegant  struc- 
ture, with  an  extent  of  masonrv,  and  a  number  of 
front  windows,  that  give  it,  when  seen  from  the 
street,  an  appearance  of  grandeur  exceeded  by 
few  other  buildings  in  the  town.  There  are  20 
wards,  comprising  excellent  accommodation  for 
234  patients,  and  the  medical  staif  attached  to  the 
institution  equals  in  ability  and  attention  that  of 
any  hospital  out  of  the  metropolid.  The  fever 
hospital,  with  1 10  beds,  supported  by  the  poor-rate, 
is  a  valuable  institution.  The  lunatic  asylum, 
erected  not  many  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  ll^OOOiL, 
to  supply  the  place  of  an  older  establishment,  has 
a  handsome  exterior,  and  comprises  accommoda- 
tion, with  spacious  airing-grounds  for  60  patients, 
many  of  whom,  as  at  York,  belong  to  the  higher 
classes.  The  Lock  Hospital,  connected  with  the 
infirmary,  was  opened  in  1884,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  60  patients.  The  Northern  and  Southern 
hospitals  are  extensive  buildings.  Three  dispen- 
saries (one  of  which,  in  Vauxhul  Road,  is  a  large 
and  elegant  building,  compriang  accommodation 
for  in-patients  and  medical  students)  furnish  gra- 
tuitous advice  and  medicine  for  the  sick  poor,  who 
are  likewise  attended  by  the  resident  officers  at 
their  own  habitations.  There  is  also  an  ophthal- 
mic infirmary  and  dispensary,  with  which  is  con- 
nected an  institution  for  diseases  of  the  ear.  The 
ladies'  charity  affords  relief  to  about  1,200  lying-in 
women  every  year,  with  supplies  of  linen  and 
medicines. 

The  other  principal  charities  are  the  Strangers* 
Friend  Society,  relieving  about  1,000  persons 
yearly,  with  a'  simUar  institution  called  the  Cha- 
ritable Society,  the  Penitentiary  and  Refuge  for 
the  Destitute,  both  intended  for  the  reformation 
of  degraded  females,  the  Marine  Humane  Society, 
and  the  District  Pro\'ident  Society.  The  Sailors* 
Home,  a  lai^  handsome  buildine  near  the  custom- 
house, comprises  a  savings'  bank  for  seamen,  and 
a  reading-room,  with  lodgings  for  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  and  lists  of  those  lodging-houses 
in  the  town  where  they  will  be  best  accommodated. 
The  plan  seems  to  be  successful  in  improving  thsr 
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JhabitSy  as  well  as  in  adding  to  the  comforts,  of  the 
aeamen  frequenting  the  port  There  is  also  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  and  two  asylums  for  the 
blind,  one  of  which  is  supported  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  There  are  likewise  many  religious  so- 
cieties, the  ddef  of  which  are  the  Bible  Society 
(by  far  the  laigest  in  point  of  income),  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the 
Kannecs*  Church  society. 

Fort  and  Dock$.— The  rapid  rise  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool  to  its  present  consequence,  though,  no 
doubt,  principally  due,  like  that  of  the  town 
itself,  to  the  astonishing  increase  of  manufactures 
and  population  in  the  extensiye  district  of  which 
it  is  the  grand  emporium,  is  also,  in  part,  owing 
to  the  facilities  which  have  been  given  to  naviga- 
tion and  conmierce  by  the  construction  of  wet  and 
d^  docks.  The  estuaiy  of  the  Mersey 'niay  be 
properly  tenned  an  arm  of  the  sea,  openmg  to  this 
port  a  ready  access  to  the  Western  sea ;  and  ships 
of  any  burden  may  come  up  full^  laden  to  the 
town,  though  the  sand-banks  which  enclose  the 
channels  are  continually  shifting.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  is  crossed  by 
a  bar,  which  however  has,  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  11  ft.  water;  and  as  the  tides  rise  21  ft.  at 
neap  and  31  ft  at  spring  tides,  there  is  water  for 
the  laigest  ships.  The  channels  being  indicated 
by  light  vessels,  and  well  marked  with  buoys,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  port 

The  land  around  being  low,  the  shi^  in  the 
ziver  are  exposed  to  risk  nom  gales  of  wind ;  and 
to  c^viate  tnis  inconvenience,  and  to  facilitate 
their  loading  and  unloading,  a  number  of  gigantic 
docks  have  been  constructed  which  constitute 
the  great  ^lory  of  the  town.  The  first  wet  dock 
in  the  British  empire  was  opened  here  in  1718,  the 
act  for  its  formation,  the  8  Arnie,  c  12,  having  been 
passed  in  1709.  Another  act  was  passed  in  1 798,  the 
11  Geo.  XL  c32,  authorudng  the  construction  of  a 
second  dock.  Since  that  period  many  more  docks 
have  been  constructed  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
80  that  the  aggregate  area  of  those  now  in  use 
amounts  to  nearly  300  acres,  and  the  quay-space 
to  about  17  m.  in  length.  The  total  cost  of  the 
existing  docks  amounts  to  above  13,000,000/1  ster- 
ling, including  3,000,000iL  spent  upon  Uie  magni- 
ficent floating  baan  at  Birkenhead,  opened  in  1860, 
containing  120  acres  of  water  space,  besides  120 
acres  of  quays,  which  extend  lineally  for  nearly 
nine  miles. 

Among  the  lar^t  of  the  docks  are  the  Bruns- 
wick, Queen's,  King's,  Albert,  Salthouse,  Canning, 
George's,  Prince's,  Waterloo,  Victoria,  Trafalgar, 
Clarence,  Nelson,  Bramleymoore,  Wellington, 
Hnskisson,  Sandon,  Salisbury,  CoUingwood,  and 
Stanley.  The  three  last  are  connected  with  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and  most  of  the  others 
have  half  tide  locks  and  wet  basins. 

Of  the  old  docks  of  Liverpool,  the  King's  Dock, 
being  contiguous  to  the  King's  Tobacco  Ware- 
house, receives  all  vessels  from  Virginia  and  other 
ports  laden  with  tobacco:  the  Queen's  and  Bruns- 
wick Docks  are  occupied  by  ships  laden  with  timber 
from  Honduras,  Canada,  and  the  Baltic;  the  Can- 
ning Dock  receives  coasting  vessels,  which  ex- 
change com  and  provisions  for  colonial  produce, 
and  other  docks  are  appropriated  to  other  purposes. 
All  these  works  are  defended  on  the  side  next  the 
river  by  a  strong  sea-wall  upwards  of  5  m.  in  length. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  accumn- 
lAtton  of  mud  in  the  docks  by  the  use  of  steam- 
dredging  machines;  and  strict  rules,  enforced  by 
a  viffilant  police  force,  are  established  to  maintain 
gooa  order,  and  prevent  both  fire  and  depreda- 
tions. 

The  docks  are  all  under  the  management  of  a 


Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  appointed  by 
the  corporation.  Many  of  the  bonding  and  other 
warehouses,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  doc^ 
estate,  but  are  private  property.  Most  of  them 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinitpr  of  the  docks,  but 
some  are  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  situation  of  the  warehouses  in  the  two 
ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  leads  to  a  difference 
m  the  mode  of  discharging  and  loading  ships  in 
each ;  in  London  this  is  done  by  the  servants  of 
the  different  dock  companies;  whereas,  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  it  is  effected  by  gangs  of  private  la- 
bourers, called  lutnpert,  who  contract  for  a  specific 
sum  to  load  or  unload  a  vesseL  A  great  reduction 
was  effected  in  the  scale  of  the  Overpool  dock 
dues  in  1836,  and  again  in  1848,  and  thc^  are  now 
extremely  moderated 

(hmtnerce, — Liverpool  is  of  old  renown  as  a  com- 
mercial emporium.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 
it  is  noticed  bv  Ldand  as  a  place  to  which  mer- 
chants resorted  because  of  her  moderate  customs, 
and  as  heme  a  great  mart  for  Irish  yam.  At  a 
later  period  Liverpool  is  described  by  Camden  as 
being '  the  most  convenient  and  frequented  passage 
to  Ireland,'  and  more  celebrated  for  her  '  beautr 
and  populousness  than  for  hei  antiquity.'  (Gough's 
Camden,  iiL  376,  ed.  1806.)  Liverpool  was  once 
joined  for  fiscal  purposes  with  Chester,  but  had 
mora  trade  than  the  latter,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  correctly  described,  as  has  been  reported, 
as  Hbe  little  creek  of  Liverpool,'  In  the  year 
1709,  Liverpool  had  about  8,000  inhab.  (a  itage 
pop.  for  that  period),  and  nearly  6,000  tons  of 
shipping;  and,  as  has  been  stated  already,  an  act 
was  obtained  in  that  year  for  the  construction  of  a 
wet  dock.  Since  then  her  progress  in  commerce^ 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  weiuth  and  population, 
has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  progress  oi  manufac- 
turing Industry  in  Lancashire  and  the  northern 
counties,  for  the  products  of  which  Liverpool  is  the 
natural  outlet  Besides,  the  situation  of  Liverpool 
necessarily  renders  her  a  principal  seat  of  the  trade 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain;  and  as  the 
population  and  trade  of  the  former  increased,  it 
could  not  fail  proportionally  to  increase  the  trade 
of  this  port 

The  gradual  filling  up  of  the  Dee,  and  the 
consequent  decline  of  Chester  as  a  harbour,  has 
also  (voved  of  no  littie  advantage  to  Liverpool, 
by  rendering  her  the  great  mart  for  the  salt  of 
Nantwich,  and  other  juaces  in  Cheshire,  the  ex- 
portation of  which  to  foreign  parts  employs  a  great 
amount  of  shipping.  Unquestionably,  however, 
Liverpool  would  never  have  attained  to  half  her 
present  size  or  importance,  but  for  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture. Being  the  port  through  which  Man- 
chester, Oldham,  Bury,  Bolton,  Ashton,  and  other 
great  seats  of  that  manufacture,  coidd  most  con- 
veniently obtain  supplies  of  the  raw  material,  and 
export  their  manufactured  products,  she  has  in- 
creased with  every  increase  in  this  great  depart- 
ment of  industry;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
afiSrm  that  the  creative  infiuence  of  the  wonderful 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  Crompton,  Cartwright  and  the  other  foui^ 
ders  and  improvers  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  hat 
been,  though  not  so  direct,  quite  as  powerful  in 
the  docks  and  warehouses  of  Liverpool,  as  in  the 
mills  of  Manchester. 

The  vast  commerce  of  Liverpool  is  shown  in  the 
following  two  tables,  illustrative  of  the  shipping 
of  the  year  1863.  The  first  table  shows  the  totid 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  both  sailing  and 
steam,  which  entered  the  port,  from  various  coun- 
tries, in  the  year  1863.  The  table  likewise  gives 
the  proportion  of  vessels  and  tonnage  under  tho 
British  flag,  distinct  from  the  total  shipping. 
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BfltUh  TfMdi 

Bridih 

TMld 
aadFiorelKn 

CODXTBIU 

Nqou 

bOT 

Ton* 

Y«i»l. 

Too* 

BnniA: 

Baltic  Porta.    . 

11 

8,896 

24 

7,247 

White  Seaand) 
Arctic  Ocean  f 

18 

2,462 

26 

4,776 

Black  Sea  and) 
SeaofAxof   / 

4 

1,086 

18 

4,480 

Sweden: 

Porta  within) 
the  Baltic      f 

8 

944 

16 

8,196 

Porta  without) 
the  Baltic      [ 

6 

1,169 

6 

1,169 

Norway     .    .    . 

— 

— 

84 

6,887 

Denmark  .    .    . 

7 

1,978 

87 

6,640 

Iceland  and  ) 

1 

48 

20 

1,964 

PruflsU.    .    .    . 

7 

902 

68 

17,700 

Germany  •    .    . 

10 

2,896 

80 

7,323 

Holland     .    .    . 

64 

21,179 

66 

24396 

Belgium    .    •    . 

13 

1,606 

48 

6,784 

France; 

Porta  without) 
theMedlter.  f 

i61 

72,802 

882 

86,287 

Porta  within) 

SO 

8»986 

88 

6,620 

Algeria.    .    .    . 

4 

696 

7 

1,176 

Portugal: 

Portugal  Proper 

845 

61,878 

988 

60,116 

Asores     •    .    . 
Spain: 

Porta  without) 
theMediter.  [ 

86 

8,846 

41 

4,640 

140 

81,960 

210 

46,126 

Porta  within) 
theMediter.  J 

84 

8,868 

86 

88,914 

PhiUppineld. 

16 

12.716 

27 

20,880 

Italy     .    .    .    . 

148 

78,889 

177 

84,770 

Austrian  Ttt>) 
ritoriee  .    .  f 

80 

26,386 

87 

28,968 

Greece  .    •    •    . 

27 

9,610 

29 

9,964 

Turkey.    .    .    . 

86 

67,748 

100 

71,184 

Wallaohiaand ) 
Moldavia    .  / 

8 

1,618 

10 

2,684 

Syria  .    .    .    . 

8 

2,709 

6 

2,884 

tS&  : : : : 

106 

101,408 

122 

1 

107,828 
250 

29 

8,686 

81 

8^13 

U.S.  of  America: 

AtlanticPorta ) 
Northern    .  J 

867 

469,101 

608 

762,886 

Do.  Southern    . 

7 

2,661 

19 

10,491 

Pacific  Porta    . 

4 

2,180 

27 

28,868 

Cuba  and  Fb- 

reign    West  ■ 

67 

26,077 

176 

47,076 

Indies    .    . 

Central  and  S. 
America     . 

604 

176,864 

648 

217,999 

China  (exd.  of 
Hong  Kong)  , 

48 

28,481 

46 

29,816 

Borneo     .    .    . 

1 

892 

1 

883 

Japan  .... 

1 

489 

1 

489 

Western  Coasts 

of  AfrIca,Po- 

88 

84,8n 

92 

86,816 

relgnPooB.    , 
Proii  BarnsH 

2,411 

1,283,486 

8,499 

1,781,264 

P068B88I0NS. 

Channel  Islands 

16 

1,111 

16 

1,111 

Gibraltar  .    .    . 

6 

2,652 

6 

2,652 

Malta  and  Gobo  . 

18 

6,872 

14 

6,067 

Ionian  Islands    . 

2 

268 

2 

368 

PosB.  in  Africa  . 

15 

6,723 

16 

7,961 

East  Indies    .    . 

299 

392,401 

889 

837,156 

Hong  Kong   .    , 

16 

11«446 

16 

11,446 

Australian  Co- ) 
lonies     .    .  \ 

8 

4,082 

8 

4,082 

N.  American   i 
Colonies.    .  / 

498 

406,970 

688 

487,804 

Westlndiea  .    . 
Total  .    .    . 

234 

1,092 

76,414 

288 

79,482 

806,988 

1,188 

877,478 

8,508 

2,089,874 

4,682 

3,668,788 

In  1864,  the  total  number  of  veflseb  entering' 
the  port  amounted  to  4,045,  of  which  number  there 
were  2,898  British  yeasels,  of  1,372,203  tons  burthen, 
and  1,147  foreign  yeasela,  of  498,292  tons  barthen. 
From  British  colonies  there  came  1,127  British 
and  106  foreign  veseds,  while  £rom  foreign  conn- 
tries  there  came  1,771  British  and  1,041  foreign 
vessels 

The  following  table  gives  the  nnmber  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  which  cleared  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, to  various  destinations,  in  the  year  1868 : — 


BrltldiVMMto 

Britlah 

TvM 

To  FORBIOV 

CoraiTun 

S" 

Too* 

V««H 

Tom 

Bnssla: 

Baltic  Ports.    . 

63 

11,036 

167 

27,705 

WhiteSeaand ) 
Arctic  Ocean  i 

8 

1,666 

9 

1,650 

BlsckSeaand) 
SeaofAsof    / 

S 

238 

11 

8,012 

Sweden: 

Ports  within) 
the  Baltic  .  J 

1 

487 

8 

2,773 

Ports  without) 
the  Baltic  .  [ 

1 

808 

1 

808 

Norway     •    .    . 

16 

8,840 

44 

8.498 

Denmark  .    .    . 

6 

849 

64 

8,178 

Iceland    and  ) 
Faroelslandsf 

4 

269 

36 

3^98 

Prussia.    •    •    . 

10 

1,961 

80 

30,744 

Germany  •    .    . 

6 

746 

83 

6,134 

Holland     .    .    . 

69 

90,104 

73 

83,300 

Java    .    •    .    . 

I 

496 

6 

8,180 

Belgium    .    .    . 

S3 

8^6 

76 

11,303 

France: 

Ports  without) 
the  Hedlter.  J 

318 

63,896 

369 

69,664 

Ports  within  ) 
theMediter.  / 

34 

6,886 

88 

7,794 

Portugal : 

Portugal  Proper 

108 

80,193 

119 

83,091 

Asores     .    .    . 

40 

4,669 

46 

6,638 

Madeira  .    .    . 

3 

889 

3 

889 

Pofls.  in  India  . 
Spain: 

Ports  without ) 
theMediter.  f 

1 

440 

1 

440 

44 

7,470 

107 

80,766 

Ports  within) 
theMediter.  f 

83 

6,666 

86 

83,893 

Canaries  .    .    . 

1 

118 

1 

118 

Philippine  IsL    . 

3 

1,057 

4 

3,049 

Fernando  Po.    . 

1 

874 

1 

874 

Italy     .... 

109 

89,303 

146 

99.676 

Papal  States.    . 

8 

636 

8 

686 

Austrian  Ter-) 
ritories    .    .  f 

83 

23,896 

28 

36,878 

Greece  .    .    •    . 

4 

933 

8 

3,»)0 

Turkey.    •    .    . 

77 

70,867 

87 

78,813 

Wallachiaand ) 
Moldavia   .  J 

7 

1,386 

11 

1,878 

Syria  .... 

6 

2,888 

7 

3,699 

Egypt   .... 

46 

89,667 

61 

40,999 

Moroooo    .    .    . 

8 

1,180 

8 

1,180 

United  States  of 

America: 

AtlanticPorts ) 
Northern    .  f 

888 

443,737 

610 

n7.797 

Do.  Southern    . 

9 

6,313 

30 

18,868 

Pacific  PorU    . 

16 

13,604 

36 

19367 

Cuba  and  Fo-') 

J&^-'l 

101 

88,884 

339 

78,861 

Central  and  &) 
America     .  / 

461 

168,968 

666 

180,868 

China    (exclu- 

slyeofHong 

86 

30,181 

87 

90,789 

Kong)    .    .  ) 

Slam     .... 

^. 

~. 

1 

368 

Sandwich  Islands 

1 

906 

4 

1,398 

Penda  .... 

1 

909 

1 

9M 

Western  Coast) 

of  Africa,Fo- 

98 

86,466 

106 

86,964 

relgnPoflt.    j 

\ 

3,007 

1,103,684 

8,187 
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Total 
BritbhttidParsIn 

Poaanaioas 

Njj. 

Tool 

y««d. 

TOIM 

88 

S,442 

88 

2,442 

Oibnitar  .    .    . 

«6 

18,8IH) 

72 

14,628 

Malta  and  Ck»o 

SO 

12,617 

26 

14,694 

lonJiia  Ifllands   . 

8 

1^9 

8 

1,849 

PoiLiBAfrica  . 

18 

4,782 

19 

5,088 

Bastlndies    .    . 

881 

87M11 

428 

404,731 

Hong  Kong   .    . 

SO 

9,820 

28 

12,504 

lonlM     .    .  ] 

88 

96,626 

93 

98,443 

Aden     .    .    .    . 

36 

26,884 

35 

36,884 

K.  AzDericaii   t 
OolonlOT     .  J 

480 

816,103 

490 

820,406 

WeitlndJes  .    . 

191 

64,216 

203 

67^5 

FBlkluidlalands 
l^ytol.    .    . 

1,888 

— 

1 

220 

928,950 

1,417 

968,918 

8,848 

2,026,584 

4,604 

2,648,891 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  shipping,  the  port  of 
Liverpool  is  infenor  to  that  or  London,  leas  in 
amount  of  tonnage  than  in  number  of  resselB. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regaids  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
Liverpool  stands  far  above  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  value  of  them,  indeed,  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  ports  together. 
The  total  value  of  these  exports  amounted  to 
50,297,1352.  in  1862 ;  to  65,154,282/.  in  1863,  and  to 
72,748,031/.,  in  1864.  In  the  last-named  year,  the 
exports  of  home  produce  from  London  were  of  the 
value  of  86,554,913^,  or  only  one-half  the  amount 
of  those  from  '  the  little  creek  of  Liverpool/ 

Next  to  the  consequence  of  Liverpool  as  a 
trading  port,  is  its  high  importance  as  a  packet 
station,  second  probably  to  none  in  the  worid, 
except  London.  The  steamers  to  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  which,  for  size, 
excellent  accommodation,  and  speed,  are  justly  the 
d^ects  of  general  admiration,  leave  the  i>ort  almost 
daily,  and  a  splendid  fleet  of  steam  ships  of  un- 
exampled magnitude  are  engaged  in  the  tmde 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Halifax,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Lima,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  the  Me- 
ditemmean.  There  is,  also,  daily  communication 
with  Dublin;  and  with  Waterfbrd,  Belfast,  Glas- 

S>w,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Dn^^eda,  Wexford,  Ck)rk, 
ristol,  Dumfries^  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Wigtown, 
and  other  places  m  the  United  Kingdom.  A  host 
of  river  steamers  are  constantly  plying  for  pas- 
sengers at  the  various  ferries  of  the  Mersey,  or  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  stream.  The  gross  amount 
of  customs  duties  received  at  the  port  of  liver- 
pool,  amounted  to  8,661, 66'i/.  in  1859 ;  to  8,380,9372. 
m  1861 ;  to  3,133,401/.  in  1863 ;  and  to  2,893,445iL 
in  1864. 

Mamtfaetttrea, — Liverpool  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  manufacturing  town :  but  the  vast  magni- 
tnoe  of  its  foreign  commerce  necessarily  demands 
the  practice  of  a  great  number  of  domestic  trades, 
some  connected  with  shipping,  and  others  de- 
pendent on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  traffic  of 
the  port.  There  are  several  large  sugar  refineries, 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  public  breweries,  rope- 
ries, glaas-stainingj  and  alkali  works.  The  ma- 
nufactore  of  soap  is  more  extensively  carried  on 
here  than  in  any  town  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
bostncas  of  sh^buildinjg  has  fallen  off,  and,  in 
this  respect,  Liverpool  is  now  very  inferior  to 
Sunderland,  and  to  her  great  transatlantic  rival 
New  York.  Efforts  are  now,  however,  being  made 
to  recover  and  revivify  the  trade. 

There  are  numerous  and  large  manufactories  of 


chain,  cables,  anchors,  and  compassea.  The  making 
of  watches,  and  watch-movements  employs  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  large  quantities  of 
these  articles  are  exported,  with  files  and  tools, 
produced  on  a  large  scale  in  and  near  the  town. 
Steam-engines  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  kind 
are  made  in  several  establishments,  from  which 
have  proceeded  many  of  the  etigines  employed  on 
board  the  largest  steam-ships;  and  this  business 
IS  every  year  increasing  in  importance. 

QmaU  and  BaUroads.^The  commerce  of 
Liverpool  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  facili- 
ties which  it  enjojrs  for  inland  transport,  greater 
perhaps  than  those  belonging  to  any  other  town  of 
Great  Britain,  except  Manchester.  The  Irwell 
and  Meney  navigation  (for  which  an  act  was 
obtained  in  1720)  was  the  first  effort  to  improve 
on  the  resources  of  nature,  almost  contemporary 
with  which  was  the  Weaver  navigarion.  By 
means  of  the  former,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  g^oods 
were  conveyed  by  water  to  and  from  Manchester, 
while,  by  the  latter,  the  salt  of  Cheshire  was  fur- 
nished with  equal  facilities  for  its  transit  to  liver- 
pooL  The  Sankey  Brook  navigation,  completed 
in  1768,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canals,  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  or  Grand  Trunk  canals,  and  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  were  finished  in  rapid 
succession,  so  that,  in  1816,  the  port  of  Liverpool 
had  a  complete  water  communication,  directly  or 
indirectly,  not  only  with  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire, 
fiR>m  which  it  derives  its  chief  articles  of  export, 
but  likeivise  with  the  S.  cos.,  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
every  part  of  Eng^land.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits some  particulare  respecting  the  size  and 
levels  of  the  above-mentioned  undtertiUdngs. 


CuuO* 

1 

MU« 
60 

24 
12 

n 

134 
Wli 

II 

1 

BiMUd 

Fall 

BMlmMd 
Cort 

Mersey  and  Ir-) 
weU  Naviga- 
tion  ...  J 

Weaver  do.    .    . 

Sankey  Brook  do. 

DokeofBrldge- ) 
watar'sCanal  f 

Trent  and  Mersey 

Leeds  &  Liver-) 
pool  ...  } 

FMt 

48 

42 

FMt 

6 

Fmc 
B.70 

F.M 
F.78 

F.82I 

f  11.826   \ 

If.  184  i 

JR. 418   ) 
tF.488j| 

• 

• 
• 

220,0007 
S8ft,000 
1.200,000 

TotalLengthof) 
Canal  Ck>m- 
mnnlcation 

Very  large  fortunes  have  been  fBallsed  by  the 
above  undertakinp;8 ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  snc^ 
cessful  competition  of  railways,  they  still  bring 
considerable  incomes  to  their  proprietors.  The 
facility  of  titmsit,  however,  both  for  passengen 
and  pxxls,  has  been  vastly  increased  since  the 
openmg  of  the  railways,  by  which  Liverpool  is 
brought  within  an  hour's  distance  of  Manchester, 
and  both  are  brought  within  three  hours  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  six  hours  of  the  metropolis.  The 
act  tor  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  was 
obtained  in  1826;  the  works  were  completed  in 
1880,  at  a  cost  of  876,000^,  or  more  than  double 
the  estimate  laid  before  parliament ;  and  the  Ihie 
was  finaUy  opened  on  the  Idth  of  September  of 
that  ytaij  a  day  that  will  be  long  remembered, 
from  its  connection  with  the  melancholy  death  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  com- 
mercial statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  This  railway 
is  now  incorporated  with  the  London  and  Birming^ 
ham.  Grand  Junction,  and  North  Union,  under  the 
.  name  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Bailway^ 
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and  affords,  parUy  by  itself,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
numerable Imes  connected  with  it,  an  easy  and 
safe  means  of  transit  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  station  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  and  NW.  railway,  in  the  centze  of 
the  town,  opposite  St.  Geoi^'s  Ilall,  is  at  once  a 
magnificent  and  a  commodious  structure.  The 
front,  in  the  Corinthian  order,  cost  7,OO0A  The 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  £ast  Lancashire,  Ches- 
ter, and  Birkenhead  railways  have  also  termini 
in  LiverpooL  A  plan  for  connecting  these  lines 
with  Birkenhead,  and  the  railways  in  Cheshire,  by 
a  tunnel  under  the  river  Mersey,  has  long  been 
in  contemplation. 

Corporate  Eatablishment — Liverpool  received  its 
first  charter  of  incorporation  from  King  John  in 
1207,  with  others  from  subsequent  mouarchs. 
William  III.  granted  it  a  new  charter  in  1695, 
which  was  confirmed,  with  a  few  alterations,  b^ 
Geoige  XL  and  III. ;  and  by  the  provisions  of  this 
charter  the  town  was  governed  down  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  in  1835.  The  bor.  b 
now  divided  into  16  wards,  the  corporate  officers 
comprising  a  mayor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and 
48  councUlors.  The  corporation  has  the  right, 
under  an  act  passed  in  1835,  to  nominate  persons 
to  fin  suboxmnate  corporate  offices,  and  is  em- 
.  powered  to  make  '  laws  for  regulating  the  police 
of  the  town,  the  docks  and  the  port  generally,  for 
lighting  and  watching  the  town,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorderly  and  immoral  practices.' 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  by  the 
recorder,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the 
assizes  for  \V.  Derby  and  Salford  have  been 
removed  hither  from  Lancaster.  The  police, 
oiganised  in  1836,  and  conducted  by  a  commis- 
sioner, is  formed,  like  that  of  the  metropolis,  into 
divisions,  with  superintendents,  inspectors,  and 
sergeants,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely  efficient  in 
suppressing  crime,  and  maintaining  order  both  in 
the  town  and  port.  The  force  consisted  in  1864, 
of  982  men,  including  a  chief  constable,  with  a 
salary  of  800^,  12  superintendents,  and  72  in- 
spectors. 

There  is  great  scope  for  the  committal  of  offences 
in  Liverpool ;  and,  owing  to  the  number  of  sailots 
frequenting  the  town,  and  the  number  of  destitute 
immi^nts,  Irish  and  others,  that  are  thrown 
upon  its  streets,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  petty 
offences.  The  numbed  of  serious  crimes,  however, 
is  not  very  considerable ;  less,  indeed,  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  so  motley  and  excitiuile 
a  population.  Dnuikenness  is  here,  as  in  most 
similar  places,  the  grand  source  of  disorder. 

The  bor.  jail,  erected  on  the  plan  of  Howard, 
and  formerly  used  as  a  depdt  for  French  prisoners, 
having  become  too  small  to  admit  of  the  proper 
classification  of  the  prisoners,  a  new,  enlarged,  and 
improved  prison  has  been  recently  erected  to  the  N. 
of  the  town.  The  bridewell  is  well  managed.  The 
county  house  of  correction  is  situated  at  Kirkdale. 
The  provision  for  the  poor,  in  so  populous  a 
town  as  Liverpool,  is,  of  course,  on  a  large  scale. 
The  total  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  was 
1,982,635/.,  in  1863*  The  poor-house,  which,  from 
its  extent,  might  be  called  a  little  town,  is  one  of 
the  laigest  in  the  kingdom.  It  admits  of  the 
perfect  classification  of  the  inmates,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
and  of  considerable  indulgence  being  granted  to 
the  sick  and  aged.  The  pauper  children  have 
been  removed  from  this  building  to  the  industrial 
school  prepared  for  their  reception  at  Kirkdale. 

The  bor.  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  since  the  25th  of  Edward 
I.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the 
elective  franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen  and 
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free  buigesses.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
bor.  so  as  to  include  the  outr  townships  of  Kirk- 
dale, Everton,  W.  Derby,  and  Toxeth  Park. 
Reg.  electors,  17,750  in  1865.  The  gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax 
linder  schedule  (A.)  was  1,850,408/L,  in  1857,  and 
2,149,174/.,  in  1862,  showing  an  immense  increase 
of  wealth  in  the  short  space  of  five  years.  The 
value  of  real  property^  in  Liverpool,  assessed  to 
income  tax,  was  as  high,  in  1862,  as  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  boroughs  of  IreUmd. 

LIVONIA  (Russ.  Li/ltandua,  Germ.  Livkmei, 
or  Liejhnd),  a  marit  gov.  of  European  Russia,  on 
the  Baltic,  having  N.  the  gov.  of  R^vel,  £.  the 
lake  Peipus,  separating  it  from  the  gov.  of  Peters- 
burg and  the  govs,  of  Pskov  and  \  itebelE,  S.  the 
latter  and  Cburland,  and  \V.  the  Gulf  of  Livonia. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  150  m. ;  average  breadth, 
117  miles.    Area,  including  the  island  Ckael,  in  the 
Baltic,  17,500  sq.  m.    Pop.  883,681  in  1858.    The 
coast  and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  are  flat 
and  marshy;  but  in  the  districts  of  Venden  and 
Dorpat  are  some  hills  of  oonsidefable  elevation  : 
Eieibeig,  one  of  these,  being  nearly  1,100  ft.  in 
height.    There  are  several  extensive  lakes:  the 
principal,  Virtserf,  24  m.  in  len^h  by  from  2  to  6 
m.  in  oreadth,  communicates  with  the  lake  Peipus 
by  the  Embach.    Besides  the  last  named,   the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Dwiiia,  which  forms  the  south 
boundary-,  the  Evst,  and  the  Bolder-Aa.    The  soil, 
though  m  some  parts  loamy,  is  in  general  sandy, 
but  being  abundantly  yr&teredy  it  is,  by  proper 
manuring,  rendered  very  productive.    Rye  and 
barley  are  the  principal  crops,  and  more  of  both  is 
grown  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  less  cultivated ;  buckwheat  is 
raised  on  sandy  soils :  fli^,  hope,  and  pulse  are 
also  produced ;  and  the  potato  culture  is  on  the 
increase :  fruits  are  of  very  indifferent  quality.    In 
some  districts  agriculture  is  tolerably  well  con- 
ducted.   The  forests  are  an  important  source  of 
wealth,  and  supply  excellent  timber ;  they  abound, 
not  only  with  game,  but  also  with  wolves,  wiiich 
are  sometimes  very   destructive   to    the  cattle. 
The  rearing  of  liye  stock,  though  not  altogether 
neglected,  does  not  receive  adequate  attention; 
the  breed  of  black  cattle  is,  however,  in  the  course 
of  being  improved.    Horses  and  sheep  are  very 
inferior.    The  fisheries,  both  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  fresh  waters,  «re  important.    Chalk,  alabaster, 
and  other  calcareous  materials  are  abundant. 

Rural  industry  and  the  distillation  of  spirits 
are  by  far  the  most  important  occupations.  The 
manufactures  of  this  government  are,  however, 
more  extensive  than  those  in  its  vicinity.  The 
peasantry  spin  linen  yam,  and  weave  their  own 
cloths ;  and  in  the  towns,  especially  Riga,  there 
are  sugar  refineries,  and  tobacco,  woollen  cloth, 
cotton,  linen,  glass,  and  other  factories.  The  N. 
part  of  Livonia  formerly  constituted  a  portion  of 
Esthonia,  and  the  S.  a  part  of  Lithuania.  The 
pop.  consists  of  Esthonians,  Lithuanians,  Russians, 
Germans,  and  (along  a  portion  of  the  coast)  Lifes, 
the  most  ancient  inhab.  of  the  country,  and  from 
whom  it  has  derived  its  name.  About  82,000  of 
the  inhab.  reside  in  the  towns,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  nobles  and  clergy,  are  chiefly  of  German 
descent.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Lutheran ; 
there  are  only  about  12,000  individuals  of  the 
Greek  church  and  other  professions  of  faith. 
Education  is  tolerably  advanced  in  the  towns,  and 
the  university  of  Dorpat,  in  this  government,  is 
the  first  in  the  empire.  Livonia  has  a  governor- 
general,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  govern- 
ment Pskov  and  the  other  Baltic  provinces ;  but 
it  has  its  own  provincial  assembl;^  and  magis- 
tracy, and  has  preserved  many  peculiar  privileges. 
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ftmon<;  which  is  that  of  exemption  from  t{)«  state 
monopoly  of  ardent  spirits.  It  was  divided  into  9 
districts  by  Catherine  II.:  Riga  is  the  capital 
and  centre  of  its  commerce ;  the  otiier  chief  towns 
are  Dorpat,  Pemao,  Fellin,  and  Arensbuxg  in  the 
island  CEseL 

Livonia  was  conquered  by  the  Danes  in  the 
12th  century,  and  held  by  the  Teutonic  kniehts 
from  1346  to  1561.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Po- 
land, and  next  to  Sweden ;  but  was  definitively  an- 
nexed to  Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt,  in  1721. 

LLXURI.    See  Gephalonia. 

LIZARD  POINT,  a  bold  headland,  on  the 
British  Channel,  being  the  most  southerly  pro- 
moDtorv  of  £ngland,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cornwall, 
23  m.  £SE.  the  Land's  End;  laL  of  highest  light- 
house, 490  67'  41"  N.,  lon^,  6«>  11'  6^  W.  The 
Lizard  b  famous  in  na\*igation,  from  its  being  the 
point  whence  ships  usually  take  their  departure 
fn>m  the  Channel,  and  being,  also,  the  best  place 
for  a  land-fiill  when  homeward  bound.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  2  light-houses  vrith  fbeed  lights,  at  a 
short  distance  iirom  each  other,  the  lantern  of  the 
one  being  22o  ft.  and  of  the  other  221  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  steep  rocks,  called  the 
Stags,  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  Lizard* 

LLAMPETER,  or  IJLMPETER,  a  parL  bor., 
market  town  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Cardigan, 
hund.  Movddyii,  25  m.  £.  by  N.  Cardigan,  and 
180  ra.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop.  of  parL  bor., 
which  is  contributory  to  Cardigan,  989,  and  of  par. 
1,426  in  1861.  The  tovm,  which  stands  on  a 
slope  about  ^  m.  N.  of  the  'Teify  (crossed  here  by 
a  stone  bridge),  appears  to  have  been  laiger  for- 
merly than  at  pnsent,  when  a  score  of  tolerably 
built  houses  and  about  100  cottages  comprised 
the  whole  of  its  private  dwellings.  The  church, 
which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town,  is  veiy  ancient,  and  being  shaded  with 
venerable  yews,'  has  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Then  are  also  two  chapels  for  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists and  Presbyterians.  The  chief  ornament  of 
the  place  is  the  College  of  St.  David's,  a  hand- 
•eme  Gothic  structure  erected  in  1825.  This  in- 
stitution, founded  by  George  lY.  in  1822,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  en- 
dowed with  6  livings,  is  mtended  to  furnish  clerical 
instruction  for  the  cleigy  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
principalitv.  The  students  reside  within  the  col- 
ic;^ the  business  of  which  is  conducted  by  the 
prmcipU,  who  gives  theological  instruction,  and 
IS  assisted  by  Greek,  Hebrew,  Welsh,  and  other 
professors.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two 
yean,  and  is  attended,  at  an  average,  by  about 
60  students,  whose  necessary  expenses  do  not 
exceed  boL  a  year.  The  bi^op  of  the  diocese, 
who  is  the  visitor,  ordains  none  except  graduates 
of  the  English  universities,  or  certificated  students 
of  Llampeter  College.  The  town  is  of  little 
trading  importance.  Markets  on  Saturday.  Fairs, 
well  attended,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  Jan. 
11,  Wednesday  in  Whilsun-week,  July  10,  first 
Saturdays  in  Aug,  and  Sept.,  Oct.  19,  and  first 
Saturday  in  Nov.  The  town  is  incorporate,  go- 
verned by  a  portreeve,  and  sessions  are  held  an- 
nually b^  the  CO.  magistrates  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday m  Oct. 

LLANDEILO-FAWR,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  S.  Wales,  00.  Caermarthen,  hunds.  Caro  and 
Perfedd,  on  the  Towy,  13  m.  E.  by  N.  Caer- 
marthen, and  169  m.  W.  by  N.  Loudon.  Pop. 
of  par.  (including  10  hanuets),  5,440  in  1861. 
The  town,  situated  in  the  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting vale  of  the  Towy,  is  small  and  ill-built, 
the  only  public  buildings  being  an  old  church, 
and  4  places  of  worehip  for  diraenters.  Newton, 
Tark,  the  residence  of  Lord  Dynevor,  and  Golden 
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Grove,  belonging  to  Earl  Cawdor,  are  the  prin- 
cipal country-seats  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
is  very  productive,  and  has  some  rich  mmcs 
of  coal  and  iron.  A  railway  connects  this  coal- 
field with  the  port  of  Llanelly.  Quarter  sessions 
are  held  here,  and  Llandeilo-fawr  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  co.  Markets  well-supplied 
with  com,  on  Saturday:  fairs,  Feb.  20,  May  5 
and  12,  June  21,  Aug.  23,  and  Nov.  12. 

LLANDOVERY,  a  mun.  bor.  and  market  town 
of  S.  Wales,  par.  Llandingad,  co.  Caermarthen, 
hund.  Perfedd,  23  m.  EN£.  Caermarthen  and 
162  m.  W.  by  N.  London,  on  the  South  Wales 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  1,855  in  1861.  The  town, 
agreeably  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vale 
of  the  Towjr,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  river, 
has  one  principal  avenue,  and  8  other  streets 
lined  with  respectable  houses.  The  keep  of  an 
old  castle,  destroyed  by  Cromwell,  occupies  the 
summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  and  forms  a  chief 
feature  of  the  place.  The  par.  church  stands  a 
little  S.  of  the  town,  and  there  are  likewise  4 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  -with,  attached 
Sunday  schools.  National  and  Lancastrian  schools 
are  established,  and  there  are  almshouses  and 
other  charities  for  the  aged  poor.  There  is  little 
trade  or  trafiic  of  any  kind  in  Llandovery.  It  is 
a  mun.  bor.,  governed  since  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  bv  a  mayor  and  3  other  aldermen,  with  12 
councillors,  'rhe  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  of 
Perfedd  are  held  here,  and  Llandoverv  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  at  the  elections  lor  the  co. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday :  cattle  fajr», 
Wednesday  after  Jan  17,  the  2d  Wednesday  after 
Easter,  Whit-'l\iesday,  July  31,  and  Nov.  26. 

LLANELLY,  a  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen, 
hund.  Caemwallon,  13  m.  SE.  Caermarthen,  10^ 
m.  WNW.  Swansea,  174  m.  W.  bv  N.  London  by 
road,  and  225  m.  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  11,446,  and  of  par.  17,279  m 
1861.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  on  a  creek 
near  the  sea-shore ;  but  some  of  the  houses  ana 
good,  and  the  place,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be 
thriving.  The  church  is  an  old  irregular  structure, 
remarkable  as  having  two  towers,  one  embattled, 
and  the  other  surmounted  by  a  steeple ;  the  living 
is  a  vicarage,  and  within  the  par.  are  two  chapels^ 
of-ease.  Dissenters  also  of  different  denomina- 
tions have  places  of  worship.  A  free  school  and 
two  other  schools,  chiefly  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, furnish  instruction  to  the  children  of  the 
poor;  and  there  are  four  charities  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  a^.  Llanellv  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  rich  mineral  basin  of  S.  Wales. 
Four  large  collieries  at  Llangenneck  employ  up- 
wards of  500  persons ;  and  the  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent coal,  a  part  of  which  is  exported  to  France, 
Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  use  of 
steam- boats,  has  caused  the  establishment  of  the 
Llanelly  and  Cambrian  copper-works.  'Ihe  ore  Is 
import^  chiefly  from  Cornwall ;  and  the  copper- 
cakes  and  sheathing  are  sent  to  Liverpool,  and 
other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  also  two 
iron-foundries,  but  both  are  air-furnaces,  and  of 
no  great  importance.  The  town  has  four  docks, 
two  of  which  are  floating  basins,  the  largest  being 
capable  of  accommodating  no  less  than  50  vessels 
of  500  tons  register.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
there  belonged  to  the  port  31  sailing  vessels  under 
50,  and  48  above  50  tons,  besides  4  small  steamers, 
of  a  total  burthen  of  98  tons.  The  gross  customs 
revenue  amounted  to  2,926^  in  the  year  1863. 

The  interests  of  the  town  have  been  recently 
much  promoted  by  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
with  branches  into  different  parts  of  the  fine  coal- 
field near  Llandeilo }  and  it  is  probable  that  Llanelly 
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ivill,  at  no  distant  period,  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  ports  of  the  principality.  The  parL 
bor.,  which  is  contributory  to  that  of  Caermar- 
then,  includes  the  bor.  hamlet,  with  some  ad- 
ditions. Reffistered  electors  in  both  bors.,  838  in 
1866.  The  bor.  is  goTemed  by  a  jjortreeve  and 
burgesses,  and  had  formerly  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  Markets  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day :  fairs  on  Ascension  Day  and  Sept  80. 

LLANGADOG-FAWR,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  S.  Wales,  co.  Caermarthen,  hund.  Perfedd,  on 
the  Towy,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  19  m.  £.  by  N.  Caermarthen,  and  167  m. 
W.  by  N.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  2,789  in  1861. 
The  town  has  two  wide  streets,  with  a  few  well- 
built  houses  and  numerous  cottages.  An  old 
church  and  3  dissenting  places  of  worship  are 
the  only  public  buildings,  besides  a  ruinous  old 
castle.  Woollen  stockings  and  coarse  woollen 
cloths  are  made  here;  but  the  chief  business  is 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  at  the  fairs  and  markets, 
which  are  very  considerable.  Markets  on  Thurs- 
day ;  fairs,  March  12,  July  9,  Thurs.  after  Sept.  11, 
and  2d  Thurs.  after  Oct  10. 

LLANGOLLEN,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Den- 
bigh, hund.  Chirk,  on  the  Dee,  20  m.  SW.  Ches^ 
ter,  166  m.  NW.  London,  and  201|  m.  by  Great 
Wstem  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  6,799  in  1861.  The 
town,  beautifully  situate  m  a  deep,  narrow  vale, 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  watered  b^  the 
Dee,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  good  stone  bridge, 
consists  of  one  principal  and  a  few  smaller  streets, 
lined  with  old  and  mean  housefi,  interBjpersed  with 
a  few  handsome  modem  dwellings.  The  church, 
in  the  early  English  style,  has  services  both  in 
English  and  We^h :  there  is  a  cha}>el-of-ea8e  at  a 
hamlet  within  the  par.,  and  the  dissenters  have 
three  places  of  worship.  The  inhab.  derive  their 
chief  support  from  summer  visitors,  who,  in  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  N.  Wales,  usually  make  some  stay 
here,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fine  scenery  of  this  vale, 
which  in  some  respects  excels  that  of  the  vale  of 
Clwyd  and  Festiniog.  Many  families,  also,  reside 
here  during  summer,  so  that  Llangollen  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  watering-place.  The  Re- 
form Act  made  it  a  polling-place  for  the  county. 
Markets  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  March  17,  May  31, 
and  Aug.  21. 

About  1  m.  from  Llangollen,  situated  on  a  high 
and  steep  conical  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the  casue 
of  Dinas  Bran,  once  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength ;  and  about  1  m.  be^^ond,  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  are*  the  majestic  remains  of  Vale- 
crucis  Abbey,  still  in  tolerable  preservation :  the 
name  of  tfiis  abbey  is  derived  from  a  pillar  or 
cross,  ffltuated  in  an  adjoining  field,*  supposed  to 
be  of  high  antiquity.  Four  miles  from  the  town, 
and  in  another  direction,  is  the  Cysylltau  aque- 
duct, by  which  the  EUesmere  canal  is  conveyed 
across  the  Dee,  a  noble  structure  of  nineteen 
arches,  raised  126  ft  above  the  river,  at  a  cost 
of47,00W. 

LLANIDLOES,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town 
and  par.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  of  Montgomeiy,  hund. 
Llanidloes,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clevedoz 
with  the  Severn,  87  m.  WSW.  Shrewsbury,  158 
WNW.  London,  and  282  m.  by  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  3,127,  and  of  par. 
8,987  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley 
on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Severn  (crossed  here  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches),  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  b^  lofty  hills  :  the  build- 
ings have  increased  rapidly,  and  several  respect- 
able houses  have  been  substituted  for  others  com- 
posed of  wood  and  plaster,  which  formerly  gave 
the  plaioe  a  mean  appearance.  A  new  town-hall 
f  tanus  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.    The 
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church,  built  in  1642  on  the  site  of  an  older  stm^ 
ture,  and  very  recently  repured,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  ceiling  of  delicately  carved  oak, 
and  for  a  square  tower  of  great  antiquity.  There 
are  also  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wes- 
leyans,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Flannel  and  other  woollens  are  the  principal 
articles  manufactured  in  Llanidloes,  and  the  pre- 
sent improved  condition  of  the  town  is  wboUy 
attributable  to  its  trade  in  these  articles.  The 
spinning  of  wool  is  conducted  in  mills,  but  the 
cloth  is  wholly  made  by  hand-looms.  The  wages 
of  the  best  weavers  are  10«.  a  week,  but  the  ave- 
rage is  about  7«.  Spinners  eani  about  12s.  Within 
the  par.  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Plinlimon,  or, 
more  properly,  FuKUummoHj '  the  five-peaked  hill,' 
on  which  are  tlie  sources  of  the  Severn,  Wye,  and 
Rheidiol;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  range  there  are 
slate  quarries  and  lead  mines,  the  produoe  of  which 
oontritmtes  to  the  support  of  the  place. 

Llanidloes  is  a  corporate  town,  having  a  mayor, 
coroner,  and  other  officers,  elected  at  a  conrt-leet : 
it  was  not  considered  sufficientlv  important  to  be 
included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Xlunicipal  Reform 
Act.  The  Reform  Act  made  it  a  part  bor.,  con- 
tributory to  Montgomery,  which  sends  one  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C. ;  and  the  electoral  limits  comprise, 
besides  the  town,  a  considerable  extent  of  surface 
on  both  sides  the  Severn.  Registered  electors  in 
all  the  bors.,  954  in  1865.  Markets  on  Saturday : 
fairs,  April  5,  May  11,  June  21,  July  17,  Sept.  18, 
Oct.  2  and  28. 

LLANRWST,  a  town  of  N.  Wales,  partly  in  co, 
Caernarvon  and  partly  also  in  co.  Denbigh,  on  the 
Conway,  37  m.  W.  Chester,  and  188  m.  NW.  Lon- 
don, on  a  short  branch  line  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  8,993  in  1861.  The 
town,  in  a  spacious  vale,  surrounded  by  lofty  and 
well-wooded  hills,  stands  chiefly  on  the  E.,  but 
partly  also  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Conway,  whi<^ 
IS  crossed  here  by  an  elegant  bridge,  constructed 
in  1636,  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  Three 
considerable  streets,  Dned  with  tolerably  built 
houses,  branch  fh>m  a  qpacious  m^et-plaoe,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  substantial 
brick  structure.  The  church,  an  old  and  small 
building,  has  adjoining  to  it  the  Gwydir  chapel,  a 
square  castellated  edifice,  originally  erected  as  a 
famUy  mausoleum,  by  the  Wynne  fiunily,  and  now 
used  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  has  many  monu- 
ments; but  its  chief  cewbrity  is  owing  to  its 
containing  the  remains  of  the  great  Lewellyn, 
removed  thither  from  the  abbey  of  Aberoonway, 
in  which  they  were  originally  intened.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  chapels  for  dissenters  within 
the  par.,  and  some  good  Sunday  schools.  Llanrwst, 
formerly  noted  for  its  harp  manufacture,  depends 
at  present  almost  entirely  on  its  retail  trade,  for 
the  spinning  and  knitting  of  wool  has  become 
quite  insignificant.  It  derives  considerable  ad- 
vanteges  from  its  position  on  the  Conway,  which 
brings  up  vessels  of  60  tons  burden  to  TrefHew 
with  coal,  lime,  and  timber,  in  return  for  slate  and 
iron.  Gwydir  Castle,  a  rather  large  and  very  ele- 
gant modem  structure,  is  situated  about  ^  m.  firom 
the  town.  Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdajra. 
Fairs  on  March  8,  Araril  25,  June  IC,  Aug.  10, 
Sept.  17,  Oct.  25,  and  Dec.  11. 

LLANTRISSENT,  a  pari  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Crlamorgan,  bund.  Misldn, 
10  m.  NW.  Caidiff,  140  m.  W.  London,  181  i  by 
Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  1,498, 
and  of  par.  5,492  m  1861.  The  town,  which  stands 
on  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  vale 
of  Glamoigan,  consists  of  only  three  or  four  nanow 
and  iiregular  streets,  lined  with  old  and  ill-boUt 
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iKmsea.  The  town-ball  and  maiket-house  were 
erected  by  the  Bate  family,  who  are  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  the  principal  landowners  in  the  par. 
The  church  is  a  lai|i;e  stmcture  in  the  Norman 
style,  the  living  being  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester  cathedrtU.  There 
axe  also  two  chapels  of  ease  in  the  out-townshijps, 
and  several  places  of  woiship  for  dissenters,  with 
attached  Sunday  schoolsi  The  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  with  a  high  tower  stand  close  to  the  town ; 
and,  at  a  short  distance,  are  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  an  old  monastery.  Llantriasent  has 
vecy  little  trade ;  but  coal,  lead,  and  iron  are  found 
in  considerable  quantities,  in  the  hamlet  of  Pen- 
tyrch,  and  sent  to  Cardiff  for  exportation.  The 
charter  of  the  bor.  was  granted  by  Edward  III., 
and  the  government  is  vested  in  a  portreeve, 
constable,  and  twelve  aldermen,  whose  privileges 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  Llantrissent  is  a  pari,  bor.,  contributory  with 
Cowbridge  to  Cardiff,  which  sends  one  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  all  the  bors., 
1,669  in  1865.  Markets  on  Friday;  fairs,  Feb. 
13,  Ifay  12,  Aug.  12,  and  Oct  29. 

LLE'RENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
Badajoz,  59  m.  N.  Seville,  and  200  m.  SW.  Ma- 
drid. Pop.  6,215  in  1857.  The  town  stands  on  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  San  Bernardo,  which 
separates  Estremadura  from  Seville ;  and  has  two 
par.  churches,  four  convents,  and  a  hospital.  The 
inhab.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  grazinjg  sheep  and 
cattle  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  vicinity,  and  in 
collecting  oak-baik,  galls,  and  timber  from  the 
neighbouring  forests. 

LO  (ST.)  (an.  Sriorem),  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
La  Manche,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Vire, 
and  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Cherboure, 
156  m,  W.  by  N.  the  former.  Pop.  9,810  in  1861. 
The  town  is  ill  laid  out;  streets  steep  and  irre- 
gular; they  mostly  lead  from  a  square  in  the 
highest  and  central  part  of  the  town,  which  has 
several  of  the  principal  public  buildings.  Among 
the  few  that  deserve  notice  are,  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  two  lofty  spires;  that  of  St. 
Croix,  built  in  805,  and  considered  the  best  spe- 
cimen of  Saxon  architecture  in  France ;  the  pre- 
fecture, a  handsome  new  edifice;  the  town-haU, 
judicial  court,  prison,  hospital,  theatre^  and  a  bridge 
of  six  arohes  over  the  Yue.  The  environs  are  pio- 
taresque  and  agreeable.  St.  Lo  is  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  communal  col- 
k)^  It  has  a  public  library  with  2,500  vols.,  a 
philhannonic  society,  societies  of  agricultare  and 
oonuneroe,  numufactures  of  fine  woollen  cloths, 
druggets,  canvass,  serges,  calicoes,  lace,  and  cut^ 
lery,  and  considerable  trade  in  thread,  iron,  salt 
butter,  dder,  honey,  and  cattle.  It  derives  its 
present  name  from  a  bishop  of  Coutances  in  the 
6ih  century. 

LOANGO,  a  kingdom  of  W.  Afitica,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  bounded  N.  by  Mayomba,  and  S. 
by  Congo,  ftom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zaire, 
llie  coast  is  high  and  abrupt,  but  the  hiUs  are 
covered  with  eai^  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
soil  is  genenUy  a  stiff  loam,  and  very  productive ; 
but  near  the  coast  is  an  extremely  fine  sand,  that 
is  carried  about  by  the  lightest  breeze.  The  lakes 
and  rivers,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber, abound  with  fish,  and  in  the  forests  are  found 
tiger-cats,  ounces,  hyenas,  monkeys,  antelopes, 
hares,  and  other  game.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively hot;  it  sometimes  rains,  but  the  dews  are 
sufficient  for  ve^tation.  Almost  the  only  grains 
are  manioc,  maize,  and  a  species  of  pulse  called 
awon^oi,  rudely  cultivated  by  women,  who  merely 
stir  the  gvoimd  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  coyer 
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up  the  grain,  to  prevent  its  being  devoured  by 
birds,  and  even  this  slender  culture  is  confined  to 
small  patohes  round  the  villages.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herbage,  rising 
to  the  height  of  8  feet,  allowed  by  the  people  to 
grow,  ripen,  and  wither,  without  being  apphed  to 
any  use.  Sometimes,  however,  they  set  fire  to  it, 
producing  a  wide-extended  conflagration  over  the 
whole  country,  the  coast  appearing  from  the  sea  to 
be  on  fire.  The  finest  fruits  grow  wild,  and  the 
sugar-cane  attains  an  extraonlinary  size.  The 
tree  called  the  mapou  is  distin^uisned,  like  the 
baobab,  by  the  enormous  dimensions  of  its  trunk. 
Palm  trees  are  very  plentiful,  particularly  that 
species  from  which  the  natives  extract  their  fa- 
vourite  liquor.  The  potato  and  yam  are  also 
abundant.  The  Chinese  hog  is  the  onl;^  animal 
reared  for  domestic  use,  the  natives  having  alto- 
gether neglected  the  breeding  of  sheep,  cattk,  and 
horses,  formerly  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
still  abundant  at  their  settlement  of  St  Paul  de 
Loanda.  The  inhabe.  usually  reside  in  villages 
or  clusters  of  straw  huts  in  the  midst  of  pidm 
groves.  They*  seem  to  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
gradation, bemg  incorrigibly  indolent,  debauched, 
filthy,  cowardly,  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme. 
The  country  is  divided  among  several  chiefs,  who, 
though  often  at  war  with  each  other,  acknowledge 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  king  of  Loango,  the 
cap.  The  latter  is  dective  and  absolute,  but  the 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  cabala  or  assemblies 
of  the  different  villages.  Loango,  called  Borai 
by  the  natives,  about  2  m.  from  the  coast,  in  lat. 
4P  36'  S.,  long.  129  20^  E.,  has  been  said  to  have  a 
pop.  of  15,000  persons.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  huts.  This  and  the  ports  of  Ka- 
benda  and  Mayomba,  also,  in  Loango,  were  for- 
merly among  the  principal  slave  marts  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea. 

LOCHES,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  beside  the  Indre,  23|^ 
m.  SE.  Tours.  Pop.  5,267  in  1861.  The  town  is 
irregularly  laid  out,  and  its  streets  are  narrow ; 
but  It  is  clean,  and  has  many  good  houses.  Its 
castle,  on  a  plateau,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  is  situated,  has  gained  consider- 
able notoriety  in  French  history.  It  appears  to 
have  been  built  in  the  last  ages  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains 
of  that  period  now  existing  in  France.  Charles 
VII.  defended  it  successfully  against  the  English  ; 
Louis  XI.  made  it  a  state  prison ;  and  here  Car- 
dinal Balue,  of  infamous  memory,  was  confined  in 
an  iron  cage  for  eleven  yean.  It  is  now  mostly 
destroyed,  what  remains  being  occupied  by  the 
sub-prefecture  and  the  prison.  The  palace  of 
Charles  VII.,  now  the  municipality,  is  a  large 
oblong  building  on  the  bank  of  the  Indre :  it  was 
long  tile  residence  of  Agnes  Sorel,  whose  remains 
are  deposited  in  a  chapel  in  a  tower  of  her  erection. 
The  churoh  of  Loches,  originally  founded  in  450, 
is  a  singular  piece  of  arohitecture  with  four 
steeples,  two  of  which  are  about  160  ft.  high. 
Loches  communicates  with  the  little  town  of  Beau- 
lieu  by  several  bridges  over  the  Indre.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a 
communal  college ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linens 
and  coarse  wooUen  cloths,  paper,  and  leather. 

LOCHMABEN,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Scotland,  co.  Dumfries,  in  a  level 
country,  surrounded  by  several  lochs  or  lakes,  10 
m.  N£.  Dumfries,  and  82  m.  NW.  Carlisle,  on  the 
Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  1,544  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  of  one  extremely  wide  street,  more  or  less 
overgrown  with  grass.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  town-house,  parish  churoh,  and  a  dissenting 
chapeL    It  has  no  manufactures,  and  was  lately, 
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and  perhara  still  is,  the  poorest  royal  bor.  in  Sccit- 
land.  Lochmaben  owes  its  origin  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  castle  of  the  same  name,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  Bruces,  lords  of  Annandale, 
from  whence  king  Robert  Bruce  was  descended. 
The  site  of  this  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse 
and  moat,  is  still  called  the  castle  hill.  Kobert 
Bruce  built  another  strong  castle  on  a  peninsula, 
on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Castle  Loch,  which,  with 
its  outworks,  covered  nearly  16  acres.  The  walls, 
in  the  few  places  where  they  are  still  entire,  are 
12  ft.  thick.  It  was  preserved  as  a  border  fortress 
till  the  union  of  the  crowns,  since  which  it  has 
gradually  gone  to  decay.  Bruce  parcelled  out  the 
barony  of  Lochmaben,  called  the  *  Four  Towns,' 
as  it  contains  four  villages,  among  his  retainers,  in 
small  patches,  on  the  condition  that  the  occupants 
should  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  fortress.  These  persons,  who 
are  called  the  *  king's  Idndly  tenants,'  had  no 
written  title  to  the  lands ;  and  at  present,  in  case 
of  a  sale,  a  smiple  deed  of  conveyance  is  sufficient: 
and  the  succession  ia  taken  up  without  any  feudal 
service.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between 
these  tenants  and  the  keeper  of  Lochmaben 
Palace,  Charles  XL,  in  1664,  guaranteed  to  them  the 
perpetuity  of  their  leases,  and  relieved  them  from 
every  burden,  except  the  rents  and  services  paid 
by  theu:  ancestors  in  1602,  which  are  nominal 
merely.  The  tenants  are  a  poor  but  contented 
class,  having  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Many  of  the  inhab.  of  the  bor.,  like 
the  *  king^s  kindly  tenants,'  are  owners  of  small 
patches  of  land,  there  being  within  the  bor.  no 
fewer  than  141  small  proprietors.  Lochmaben 
unites  with  Annan,  Sanquhar,  Dumfries,  and 
Kirkcudbright  in  sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of 
C.    Registered  voters,  52  in  1865. 

LOCHWINNOCH,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  the  Calder,  a  stream 
which  terminates  in  Caatle  Semple  Loch,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Gksgow  to  Ayr,  15^  m.  SW. 
Glasgow,  and  25^  m.  N.  Ayr.  Pop.  1,910  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  sheltered  in  every  direction 
except  the  SE.,  either  by  rising  grounds,  or  thick 
plantations,  has  a  main  street  (^  m.  long),  with 
others  crossing  it  at  right  angles.  It  also  has  a 
parish  church,  a  free  church,  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Associate  Synod,  several  public  libraries, 
and  various  friendly  societies.  Manufactures  were 
early  introduced  into  Lochwinnoch,  but  those  of 
linen  and  silk  have  disappeared.  Thread-making 
was  introduced  in  1723:  at  one  time  there  were 
about  20  tliread-mills  in  the  place;  but  the  busi- 
ucss  is  now  nearly  discontinued.  Cotton  is  the 
staple  manufacture.  Three  cotton  mills  employ 
about  600  persons  and  there  are  above  200  weavers 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley.  There  is  a  mill  for  carding  and  spinning 
wool,  and  one  of  the  best  corn-mills  in  Scotland. 

LOCKERBIE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Dumfries,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  coim- 
trv,  on  the  railway  between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow, 
37  m.  NW.  the  former,  and  66  m.  SE.  the  latter. 
Pop  1,709  in  1861.  The  town  is  neat  and  regularly 
built,  and  has  been  materially  increased  and  im- 
proved since  the  opening  of  the  Caledonian  rail- 
way, which  passes  close  by  the  town.  It  has  a 
par.  church,  a  free  church,  and  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Associate  Synod.  Lockerbie  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  its  excellent  schools.  There  are 
two  fairs  and  ten  markets  annually.  The  fairs  are 
exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  for  lambs  and 
wooL  When  the  border  feuds  had  so  far  ceased 
(after  the  union  of  the  crowns)  as  to  allow  a  slight 
intercourse  between  the  English  and  Scotch,  the 
sheep  farmers  of  the  S.  of  Scotland  assembled 
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here  to  meet  the  English  dealers.  This  was  the 
origin  of  these  fairs,  which  have  been  long  very 
important  The  Lammas  fair  (2nd  Monday  iii 
Aug.)  is  the  largest  lamb  fair  in  Scotland.  'The 
ten  markets  have  each  a  somewhat  different  object ; 
one  of  them  behig  for  hiring  servants,  another  for 
black  cattle  and  horses ;  while  those  in  winter  are 
principally  for  pork,  which  is  laigely  produced  in 
the  vicinity. 

LODEVE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Heraolt,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  EIrgue,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes, 
27  m.  WNW.  Montpellier,  on  a  branch  line  of  the 
railway  from  Montpellier  to  Toulouse.  Pop.  1 1,864 
in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built;  is  surrounded  by 
old  fortifications;  and  has  aji  old  cathedral,  fof- 
merlv  a  bishop's  see.  In  Lod^ve  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, from  7,000  to  8,000  wcnfcpeople  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  for 
the  army,  and  nearly  all  the  inhab.  of  the  town 
are  in  some  manner  connected  with  this  bnsinesfs 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pop.  belonging  to 
weavers'  families.  The  government  demand  for 
this  cloth  being  constant,  the  people  engaged  in 
its  manufacture  have  nearly  always  employment, 
and  their  condition  is  consequently  better  than 
that  of  most  of  those  in  the  ordinary  departments 
of  industry.  The  workpeople  are  said  to  be  active, 
industrious,  and  particularly  sober.  But  there 
has  been  but  a  very  slight  increase  of  popolation 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

LODI,  a  city  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Milan,  on  the 
Adda,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  on 
the  road  from  Milan  to  Piacenza,  18  m.  S£.  Milan. 
Pop.  21,540  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  on 
slightly  rising  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  It  is  generally 
well-built,  and  has  broad  and  regular  streets,  an 
old  citadel,  now  dismantled,  and  converted  into 
barracks,  numerous  churches,  a  large  hospital,  a 
theatre,  several  handsome  palaces,  and  a  large 
market  place  surrounded  with  arcades.  The 
church  deUa  Incoronatu  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Bramante ;  it  has  a  fine  rotunda,  and 
is  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  paintings  b^  Ca- 
listo,  a  pupil  of  Titian.  In  the  cathedral  is  the 
'  Murder  of  the  Innocents,'  b^  the  same  artist. 
Lodi  is  a  bishop's  see;  and  it  has  a  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  a 
normal  school,  orphan  and  foundling  asylums,  a 
workhouse,  a  l^rge  porcelain  factory,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen  fabrics.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  in  Parmesan  cheese. 

Lodi  is  famous  in  modem  history  for  the  victory 
achieved  here  on  the  10th  of  May,  1796,  by  Na- 
poleon in  his  first  lulian  campaign.  The  cannon 
of  the  Austrians  swept  the  bridge  behmd  which 
they  were  drawn  up ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding, 
forced  by  the  French  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  Austrian  army  totally  defeated.  On 
this  occasion,  the  intrepidity  and  gallantry  of 
Napoleon  shone  as  conspicuously  as  his  skill  as  a 
tactician. 

LOFFODEN  ISLES,  a  groap  of  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  between  lat  67<>  40'  and  69^  30* 
N.,  and  long.  11^  40'  and  16^  20'  E.  There  are 
five  larger  and  several  smaller  islands,  having  in 
all  from  3,000  to  4^000  inhab.  The  prinapal 
(taking  a  SW.  direction)  are,  AndSen^  Lang5cn, 
and  Umd5en,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  whole 
group,  and,  with  six  others,  forms,  on  the  side  of 
the  Norwegian  continent,  the  great  gulf  of  West 
Fiord.  The  coasts  of  these  islands  are  extremely 
irregular,  and  thev  rise  into  lofty  and  nigged 
mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  in 
some  places  with  glaciers.  There  are  no  trees,  but 
only  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  ^prass,  and  cryptoga- 
mous  pbmts  ;  nor  are  these  islands  of  any  impor- 
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tance,  except  on  account  of  the  fisberies,  which 
are  yerv  extensive  and  valuable.  *  In  the  begin- 
ning of  February  the  cod-fish  set  in  from  the  ocean 
and  occupy  the  banks  in  West  Fiord.  These 
banks  are  from  3  to  10  m.  out  on  the  Fiord,  at  a 
depth  of  from  60  to  80  fathoms ;  and  the  fish  crowd 
ao  much  top^ether  while  depositing  their  spawn, 
that  it  is  said  a  deep  sea  lead  is  of^n  interrupted 
in  its  descent  to  the  bottom  through  these  jfttk- 
Atffa.  The  fishermen  assemble  in  the  month  of 
January  at  the  different  stations,  and  the  fish  are 
caught  by  nets  and  long  lines,  set  at  night,  and 
taken  up  in  the  morning.  An  outfit,  or  company, 
consists  of  2  boats,  each  having  5  men,  and  ,pro- 
vided  with  6  or  8  nets ;  and  every  20  or  80  of  these 
oompanies  have  a  lai^  tender  to  bring  out  their 
provisions,  nets  and  hues,  and  to  take  the  produce 
to  market  The  fish  are  cured  as  round  or  stock 
fish  tiU  April,  after  which  they  are  split,  salted, 
and  carried  to  Dron^Jieim,  or  other  places  to  be 
dried  on  the  rocks,  like  the  Scotch-dried  cod.  The 
stock-fish  are  merely  gutted  and  huns  up,  two 
t<^ther,  across  poles,  and  are  dried,  without  salt, 
in  the  wind.  In  a  medium  year  there  were  2,916 
boats  fishing  in  83  different  stations,  accompanied 
by  124  tenders,  the  number  of  men  in  all  being 
153'24.  The  produce  amounted  to  16,456,620  fish, 
which,  when  dried,  would  weigh  8,800  tons ;  there 
were  also  21,630  barrels  of  cod-oil,  and  6,000  bar- 
rels of  cod-roe.  This  important  winter-fishery 
ends  in  the  middle  of  April.  The  herring  fishery 
on  these  shores  is  of  much  less  consequence.' 
(Laing's  Norway,  p.  899-403.) 

LOGHUR  {LohaguTy  *  the  iron  fort  *)»  a  strong 
hill  fort  of  Hindostair,  prov.  Aurungabad,  in  the 
British  territories,  30  m.  NW.  Poonah.  From  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is 
built,  this  fortress  could  not,  if  properly  defended, 
be  tskken  by  storm.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by 
numerous  tanks  and  springs,  and  has  extensive 
excavated  magazines.  It  came  into  the  possession 
oftheBrit»hinl818. 

LOGRONO  (an.  JvBobriga)^  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile,  prov.  Soria,  on  a  spacious  plain  on 
the  Ebro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  67  m.  WSW.  Pampeluna,  and  158  m.  NE. 
Madrid.  Pop.  10,466  in  1857.  The  town  com- 
prises, besides  several  good  streets,  two  fine 
squares,  with  a  collegiate  church,  5  par.  churches, 
8  convents,  and  2  hospitals.  It  has  tanneries, 
dbtilleriesy  and  fabrics  of  saddles,  hats,  and 
candles. 

LOHEIA,  a  sea^port  town  of  Arabia,  the  most 
northerly  in  the  territ.  of  Yemen,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
175  m,  SNW.  Mocha,  Ut  15o  41'  20",  long.  42<5 
46'  14".  It  stands  on  low  ground,  sometimes 
inundated  by  the  sea.  Its  port  is  so  shallow  that 
vessels  of  even  small  burden  are  obliged  to  anchor 
at  a  considerable  distance  off  shore.  The  environs 
are  uid  and  sterile,  and  the  town  is  ill  supplied 
with  water.  It  is  not  walled,  but  is  defended  by 
several  towers  at  equal  distances  round  it,  though 
only  one  of  these  is  defensible  by  cannon.  A  few 
hoiues  are  of  stone,  but  the  greater  part  are 
mere  mud  huts,  thatched  with  grass,  with  a  straw 
mat  for  the  door,  and  rarely  any  windows.  The 
chief  edifices  are,  a  mosque,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
Motuunmedan  saint  who  founded  the  town ;  the 
governor's  residence ;  the  custom-house,  and  some 
coffee  warehouses.  The  coffee  shipped  at  Loheia 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Mocha,  but  it  notwithstand- 
ing carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  it  with  Cairo, 
through  Djidda.  Lime  is  prepared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  calcination  of  coral,  and  near  the 
town  is  a  salt  mine. 

LOIR-ET-CHER,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  centre, 
between  Ut.  47©  15'  and  48^  lO'N.,  and  long.OoSO' 
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and  2°  15'  E.,  having  N.  Eure-et-Loire,  E.  Loiret 
and  Cher,  S.  Indre  and  Indre-etnLoire,  and  W. 
the  hitter  and  Sarthe.  Length.  NW.  to  SE., 
80  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  20  to  45  m.  Area, 
635,092  hectares ;  pop.  269,029  m  1861.  Surface 
mostly  plain,  with  a  general  inclination  towards 
the  W.  The  Loire  intersects  the  d^p.  nearly  in 
its  centre  in  a  direction  from  E.  to  W. ;  the  other 
chief  rivers  are,  in  the  N.  the  Loir,  a  tributary  of 
the  Sarthe;  and  in  the  S.  the  Cher,  Bouncheurc, 
and  Cosson,  affluents  of  the  Loire.  In  the  S.  of 
the  department  are  numerous  pools  and  marshes, 
which  m  the  arrondissement  of  Romorantin  cover 
nearly  3,400  hectares.  It  is  estimated  that  369,627 
hectares  of  the  surface  are  arable,  31,634  occupied 
with  pastures,  26,591  with  vineyards,  70,210  i^ath 
woods,  and  80,096  with  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  More 
com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  annual  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at 
above  900,000  hectolitres,  some  of  which  is  of 
mediocre  quality.  The  wines  are  principally  made 
into  brandy  and  vinegar;  but  a  peculiar  variety, 
of  a  very  deep  dark  hue,  is  extensively  employed 
to  deepen  the  colour  of  other  red  wines,  and  to 
give  a  reddish  tint  to  white  wines.  Beans  and 
p^  fruit,  hemp,  liquorice,  and  beet-root  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  A  good  many 
poultry  and  bees  are  reared.  The  rur^  pop.  \b  in 
a  very  depressed  condition;  the  labouring  class 
occupy  miserable  huts,  and  in  one  village  the 
habitations  are  said  to  be  mere  caves  due  in  the 
rock.  Landed  property  is  much  subdivided,  though 
not  more  so  than  in  the  neighbouring  departments. 
Iron,  turf,  and  alabaster  are  met  with,  but  the 
most  valuable  mineral  product  is  flint :  the  most 
extensive  beds  of  which  in  France  are  in  the  S. 
part  of  this  ddp.,  which  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  gun-flints  formerly  used  in  Fhince.  I'he 
employment  was  very  injurious  to  the  health,  and 
most  workmen  died  of  chest  diseases  before  they 
attained  to  30  years  of  age.  The  ddp.  has  several 
iron  forges,  tile  and  glass  factories,  and  potteries, 
with  manufactures,  though  on  a  small  scale,  of 
serge,  woollen  cloth,  and  other  woollen  fabrics, 
cotton  and  hempen  cloths,  paper,  leather,  and 
chemical  products.  It  is  divided  into  3  arronds. ; 
chief  towns,  Blois,  the  capital,  Romorantin,  and 
Vendome. 

LOIRE  (an.  Liger)^  the  principal  river  of 
France,  through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows 
in  a  W,  direction  to  its  emfroucAure  in  the  Atlantic. 
Its  basin,  which  comprises  nearly  l-4th  part  of  the 
country-,  has  the  basm  of  the  Seine  on  the  NE., 
that  of  the  Garonne  on  the  SW.,  and  that  of  the 
Rhone  on  the  E.  It  rises  in  Mount  Gerbier  de 
Jones,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Cevennes,  in  the 
ddp.  Ardfeche,  about  hit.  44®  38'  N.,  long.  49  80' 
E.,  at  an  elevation  of  4,593  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its 
general  direction  is  NNW.  to  near  Orleans,  after 
which  it  flows  mostly  WSW.  to  its  mouth  near 
Paimboeuf,  in  about  lat  47©  15'  N.,  and  long.  2^ 
15'  W.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  670  m., 
of  which  512  are  navigable.  Before  losing  itself 
in  the  ocean  it  spreads  out  into  a  considerable 
lestuary ;  below  Kantes  it  is  between  2  and  3  m. 
in  width ;  but  its  navigation  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  is*rendered  difficult  by  shallows  and 
numerous  islands.  Ships  of  900  tons,  though 
built  at  Nantes,  are  loaded  at  Paimboeuf  or  St. 
Nazaire;  and  all  ships  of  considerable  burden 
unload  nearly  30  m.  below  Nantes,  their  cargoes 
beine  conveyed  to  that  city  by  lighters.  During 
the  nrst  40  m.  of  its  course,  the  Loire  has  an 
average  descent  of  more  than  50  ft.  a  mile ;  its 
rate  of  descent  afterwards  averages  4  ft  a  mile. 
Its  current  is  everywhere  rapid,  and  its  inunda^ 
tions  are  frequently  productive  of  much  damage  ; 
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to  prevent  which  extensive  embankmentfl  have 
Deen  erected  along  its  banks  below  Orleans. 

The  tide  of  the  Loire  rises  to  about  5  m.  below 
Nantes.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Maine, 
Endre,  and  Brive  from  the  N.;  and  the  Allier, 
Loiret,  Cher,  Indre,  Yienne,  and  Sevre-Nantaise 
from  the  S.  It  is  connected  with  the  Seine,  bv 
means  of  the  Orleans,  Briare,  and  Nivemais 
canals ;  with  the  Rhone  by  the  Canal  du  Centre ; 
and  with  Brest  Harbour  and  the  English  Channel 
by  the  Nantes  and  Brest  canal.  To  obviate  the 
impediments  to  navigation  from  sandbanks,  above 
Orleans,  a  lateral  canaX,  commenced  in  1822,  has 
been  constructed  along  the  river;  it  begins  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Briare  canal,  in  the  ddp.  of 
Loiret,  and  runs  along  its  SW.  bank  till  it  termi- 
nates opposite  the  Canal  du  Centre,  in  the  ddp.  of 
AUier.  The  entire  length  of  this  canal  is  123  m. 
The  scenery  along  the  Loire,  though  in  parts  very 
fine,  is  generally  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Rhone. 
Some  very  important  cities  stand  on  its  banks, 
amon^  wl^ch,  reckoning  from  its  source,  may  be 
specified,  Roanne,  Nevers,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours, 
Saumur,  Ancenis,  and  Nantes. 

LOIRE-HAUTE,  an  inland  d^.  of  France,  be- 
tween lat.  440  45'  and  45®  24^  N.,  and  long.  3°  and 
4®  40'  E.,  having  N.  Puy-de-Dome  and  Loire, 
SE.  Ard^he,  and  SW.  Loz^re  and  Cantal.  Area, 
496,225  hectares.  Pop.  805,521  in  1861.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  with  a  slope  to  the  N. 
The  Cevennes  mountains  run  along  its  SW. 
border,  and  a  range,  passing  off  laterally  from 
them,  intersects  tne  d^p.  about  its  centre,  and 
afterwards  bounds  the  ddp.  of  Loire  on  the  W. 
But  most  of  its  mountains  belong  to  the  volcanic 
system  of  France.  The  Loire  and  Allier  are  the 
principal  rivers,  and  receive  numerous  small 
streams  within  the  d^p. :  there  are  many  small 
liUces  and  pools  around  Le  Puy  and  elsewhere. 
The  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  but  not  the 
other  parts  of  the  d^p.,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  surface  being  stony  or  sandy.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  226,072  hectares  of  arable 
land,  79,432  ditto  meadow,  74,030  ditto  woods  and 
forests,  and  90,239  ditto  heaths.  Agriculture  is 
extremely-  backward ;  half  the  arable  land  is  con- 
stantlpr  m  fallow,  and  the  occupiers  are  poor. 
Sufficient  com,  chiefly  rye  with  some  wheat,  is, 
however,  grown  for  home  consumption ;  and  about 
50,000  hectol.  of  wine  are  annually  imported.  The 
natural  pastures  are  good,  and  their  irrigation  is 
pretty  well  conducted.  There  are  about  188,000 
head  of  cattle  and  278,000  sheep  in  the  ddp. ;  the 
latter  yielding  about  350,000  kilog.  a  year  of  wool. 
The  rural  pop.  is,  in  general,  very  poor  and  about 
3,000  individuals  annually  leave  the  dep.  in  search 
of  employment  in  the  other  deps.  as  reapers,  road- 
makers,  *and  day  labourers,  and  usually  return, 
ailer  about  six  months'  absence,  with  sums  su^ 
posed  to  average  about  70  fr.  each.  The  land  is 
very  much  subdivided,  and  there  are  fewer  large 
properties  in  this  than  in  any  other  d^p.  of  France, 
Corr^ze  only  excepted.  H!aute-Loire  vields  an- 
nually about  200,000  metrical  quintals  of  coal, 
worth  as  many  francs,  and  a  little  iron,  zinc,  and 
antimonv.  Manufactures  are  confined  to  common 
linen  fabrics,  lace,  tiles,  bricks,  earthenware,  silk, 
riband,  and  oiganzine  in  small  quantities.  Le 
Puy  has  a  small  lace  manufacture,  and  is  the 
great  entrepdt  for  the  small  bells  {grelota)  used  by 
the  muleteers  and  waggoners  of  the  S.  of  France. 
Haute-Loire  is  divided  into  three  arronds. ;  chief 
towns,  Le  Puy,  the  cap.,  Brionde,  and  Yessen- 
geaux. 

LOIRE-INFERIEURE,  a  maritime  d^p.  of 
France,  formerly  included  in  the  prov.  of  Brittany, 
between  lat,  46°  50'  and  47°  60'  N.,  and  long.  1° 
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and  2^  80' W.,  having  N.Morbihan  and  llle-et- 
Vilaine,  E.  Maine-et-Loire,  S.  Vend^  and  W.  the 
AUantic.  Area,  687,456  hectares.  Pop.  580,207 
in  1861.  The  Loire  has  its  mouth  in  this  d^p^ 
which  it  intersects  from  E.  to  W.  near  its  cen^«. 
The  Erdre^  Sevre-Naqtaise,  Maine  and  Moine, 
affluents  of  the  Loire,  are  the  other  chief  rivers, 
all  of  them  being  na\agable  for  some  distance. 
The  yUaine  skirts  the  N  W.  extremitv  of  the  d^., 
and  communicates  with  the  Loire  by  the  canal 
between  Nantes  and  Brest.  Lakes  and  pools  are 
estimated  to  cover  7,200  hectares;  the  chief  of 
these  is  the  Grand  Lieu,  in  the  S.,  4  m.  in  length 
by  about  the  same  in  breadth.  There  are  only  a 
few  hills  of  insignificant  elevation  in  the  K£. ; 
but  along  a  part  of  the  coast  is  a  suocesnon  of 
sandy  downs  (c/unef),  which,  not  having  beea 
fixed  by  any  artificial  method,  are  gradually  ex~ 
tending  themselves,  and  have  quite  buried  the  old 
village  of  Escoublac  On  various  parts  of  the 
shore,  as  at  Guerande,  the  sea  has  receded  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  isles  of  Noir-Moutiera 
and  Bacin  belong  to  this  d^p.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  321,600  hectares  are  arable,  and 
105,062  in  pasture ;  that  \ineyards  occupy  29,346 
hectares,  orchards  10,984  hectares,  woods  83,075 
hectares,  and  heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  129,352  hect.,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  part  of  the  entire  surface.  The 
country,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Loire,  is  much 
superior  in  fertility  to  that  on  the  N.,  and  it  ia 
nearly  all  under  culture;  but  agriculture  is  every- 
where in  the  most  backward  state.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  little  proprietors,  many  of  whom 
engage  themselves  as  labourers  on  the  larger 
farms,  who  hold  from  one  to  ten  acres  of  land, 
farmed  by  their  families.  Very  few  properties 
vield  a  rental  of  6,000  francs  (1.5002:  a  vear). 
The  largest  farms  seldom  extend  beyond  300 
acres,  the  greater  number  varying  from  160  to 
200.  Leases  generally  run  from  three  to  five  and 
seven  years,  seldom  beyond  the  latter  term.  Few 
farms  are  let  for  a  money  rent.  Some  farmers 
pay  a  stipulated  quantity  of  grain  for  the  arable, 
.and  money  for  the  pasture  land;  but  the  far 
greater  number  hold  on  the  metayer  principle, 
paying  half  the  gross  produce  to  the  proprietor. 
The  usual  wages  of  farm  labourers  vary  from  l^d, 
to  9i</.  a  day:  women  get  from  Ad.  to  7|dL 
During  harvest  wages  are  about  •  half  as  mach 
higher.  Little  butchers'  meat  is  consumed  by  the 
agricultural  pop.  Their  food  consists  principally 
of  bread,  butter,  or  fat,  cabbage  soup,  buckwheat, 
pancakes  and  potatoes.  Paupers  are  very  nnine- 
roos  in  winter,  and  in  the  rural  districts  there  ia 
no  adequate  provision  for  their  support  The 
occupiers  are  m  general  miserably  lodged,  fre- 
quently sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  with  their 
cattle.  They  are  not  in  debt,  but  have  no  money ; 
are  strongly  attached  to  routine  practices,  and 
move  on  without  an  efifort  to  improve  their  con- 
dition.   (Consular  Report.) 

The  produce  of  com  is  estimated  at  about 
1,400,000  hectolitres  a  year,  principally  wheat, 
buckwheat,  and  rye;  a  good  many  turnips  are 
raised  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  produce 
of  wine  is  estimated  at  900,000  hectolitres,  but 
the  quality  is  inferior ;  about  300,000  hectolitres 
are  consumed  in  the  d^p.,  the  rest  being  princi- 
pally converted  into  brandy.  The  annual  produce 
of  cider  may  be  about  130,000  hectolitres.  The 
pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  are  excellent, 
and  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The  cows  are 
good  milkers,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nantes  is  famous 
for  its  butter.  The  sheep  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  239,000  head,  producmg  250,000  kilog.  of  wool. 
The  horses,  though  not  large,  are  strong  and 
handsome.    The  forests,  which  abound  with  oaks« 
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feed  a  good  manv  hogs.  Bees  aie  nameroofl,  and 
the  honey  and  wax  en  the  d<^.  have  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  pilchard  and  herring  fisheries  are 
important,  the  former  employs  8,000  fishermen 
on  the  water,  and  a  great  many  women  in  salting 
and  banelling  the  pQchards  on  shore.  The  manu- 
facture of  sut,  from  the  extensive  salt-pan&  at 
NoirmontierB,  Guerande,  and  Oroisic,  employs 
about  7,000  hands,  and  furnishes  produce  worth 
above  900,000  fr.  a  year.  Bog  iron  is  plentiful, 
and  ia  smelted  in  the  arronds.  of  Ancenis  and 
Chdteaubriant.  A  tin  mine  is  wrought  at  Piriac 
Granite,  coal,  turf,  porcelain,  and  clay  are  the 
other  diief  mineral  products.  There  are  two 
cannon  foundries  and  several  building  docks  in 
the  d^.,  and  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  rope, 
glass,  porcelain,  tiles,  paper,  and  leather.  The 
trade  of  this  department  centres  almost  entirely 
in  Nantes  (which  see).  It  is  divided  into  6 
arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Nantes,  the  cap.,  Ch&tean- 
briant,  Ancenis,  Paimboenf,  and  Savenay. 

LOIRET,  a  dcfp.  of  France,  region  centre,  be- 
tween lat,  460  13'  and  4BP  18'  N.,  and  long.  3^  42' 
and  4P  46'  E.,  having  N.  Eure-et-Loir,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  and  Seine-et-Mame,  E.  Yonne,  S.  Ni^\Te, 
Cher,  and  Loir-et-Cher,  W.  the  last-named  ddp. 
Area,  677,119  hectares.  Pop.  852,757  in  1861. 
Surface,  for  the  most  part,  level ;  but  in  the  N.  is 
a  chain  of  hills  separating  the  basins  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  traverses  the  S.  half  of 
the  d^,  generally  in  a  W.  direction.  It  receives 
the  Loiret,  which  rises  within  the  d^p.,  and  joins 
the  Loire  after  a  short  course;  bdng,  however, 
navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  its  source.  S.  of 
the  Loire,  the  country  is  marshy,  uncultivated, 
and  infertile ;  but,  in  other  parts,  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive, particularly  in  the  W.  districts.  The 
arable  lands  compose  894,590  hectares,  meadows 
24,464  ditto,  vine}rards  39,882  ditto,  and  forests 
99,474  ditto.  Agriculture  is  in  a  com|>aratively 
forward  state.  The  com  grown,  which  is  chiefly 
oota  and  wheat,  exceeds  the  quantity  required 
for  home  consumption.  The  annual  produce  of 
wine  is  estimated  at  1,200,000  hectolitres;  two- 
thifds  of  which  is  exported,  under  the  name  of 
vims  ifOrleams,  and  the  rest  consumed  at  home,  or 
converted  into  brandy  or  vinegar.  None  of  the 
wine  is  of  a  superior  qualit;^,  but  the  better  sorts 
are  esteemed  as  vma  ordinairet.  Cider  is  made  in 
the  arrond.  of  Montargis.  Various  fruits,  with 
flax,  hemp,  and  saffron,  are  grown ;  and  of  late 
the  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar  has  gained 
ground.  The  different  branches  of  rural  industry 
are  all  pursued  by  the  same  individuals  who 
simultaneously  grow  com,  garden  produce,  and 
wine ;  and  rear  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  in  the  d^.  100,000  head 
of  black  cattie,  and  400,000  sheep.  The  hitter 
have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  English 
breeds.  Property  is  less  divided  than  in  the 
neighbouring  departments,  and  there  are  many 
large  estates.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  broad 
clotfaa  and  other  woollen  fabrics  employ  a  large 
number  of  hands;  and  Orleans  has  manufactures 
of  fine  doth,  flannels,  and  woollen  yam.  Cotton 
yam,  vinegar,  white  lead,  paper,  parchment,  and 
earthenware  are  also  produced;  and  there  are 
numerous  distilleries.  Jieun^  is  celebrated  for  its 
leather;  Montaigis  and  Pitbiviers  are  the  chief 
seats  of  the  French  saffron  trade;  and  the  latter 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  gateaux  cPiimandes  and 
pates  d^ahuettes.  The  d^.  is  divided  into  4 
arronds. :  chief  towns,  Orleans,  Gien,  Montaigis, 
and  Pithiviers. 

LOKEREN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan- 
ders, cap.  canton,  on  the  Deume,  and  on  the 
nilway  from  Ghent  to  Antwerp,  12  m.  £N£. 
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Ghent  Pop.  18,125  in  1860.  The  place  looks 
like  a  lar^e,  ^uiet,  Flemish  village.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  Its  linen  fabrics,  and  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  flannels,  lace,  hats,  and  soap, 
with  cotton  printing  establbhments,  bleaching 
grounds,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  oil  mills.  It 
has  large  weekly  markets,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  its  native  products,  and  those  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

LOMBOK,  an  island  of  the  Eastem  Archipelago, 
between  lat.  8°  and  9°  N.,  and  long.  116©  and  117^ 
E.,  separated  on  the  W.  from  Biui  by  the  strait 
of  Lombok,  and  on  the  £.  from  Sumbawa  by  the 
strait  of  Alias,  the  last  being  the  most  commodious 
passage  through  the  Sunda  chain  of  islands. 

Lombok  is  of  a  rhomboidal  shape;  its  length 
may  be  estimated  at  53  m. ;  average  breadth,  45  m. 
Area,  probablv  2,400  sq.  m.  A  mountain  chain 
covered  with  forests,  runs  W.  to  £.  through  the  S. 
portion  of  the  island;  and  an  isolated  height,  the 
peak  of  Lombok,  rises  in  the  N.  to  8,000  ft,  above 
the  sea.  Several  rivers  disembogue  on  the  N.,  E., 
and  W.  coasts.  The  country  is  populous,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.  Kice  is  raised  by  artificial 
irrigation,  as  in  the  Camatic;  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  bullocks,  hogs,  poultry  and  vegetables 
may  be  obtained  at  the  port  of  Ampannan,  on  the 
W.  coast.  The  inhab.  are  Mohammedans,  and 
more  civilised  than  the  E.  islanders  in  generaL 
They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Java, 
Borneo,  and  other  Malay  islands.  Lombok  and 
Mataram  are  the  chief  towns ;  the  last  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  rajah,  who  is  tributary  to  the  saltan 
of  Ball 

LOMOND  (BEN),amountein  of  ScoUand,  which 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  8,195  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  its  vicinity  to  Glasgow,  from 
which  it  is  distant  NW.  27  m.,  and  its  position 
between  Lochs  Lomond  and  Katrine,  it  is  bv  far 
the  best  known  and  most  frequently  visited  of  anv 
of  the  highland  mountains.  Its  summit  which  is 
composed  of  micaceous  slate,  mixed  with  quartz, 
commands  a  great  extent  of  view.  The  whole 
extent  of  Loch  Lomond,  with  its  wooded  isles, 
appears  just  beneath.  Loch  Long,  Loch  Katrine, 
Loch  Earn,  and  the  river  Clyde,  form  the  principal 
waters.  The  mountains  of  Arran  appear  very  dis- 
tinct; and  to  the  N.  alps  tqwn  aJ^  fill  up  the 
view. 

LOMOND  (LOCH),  a  lake  of  Scotland,  between 
the  COS.  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  its  most  south- 
erly extremity  being  6^  m.  N.  from  the  town  of 
Dumbarton.  This,  which  is  the  largest  of  the 
Scotch,  and,  indeed,  of  the  British  lakes,  is  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  24  m. 
in  len^  NNW.  and  SSE.,  and  where  broadest 
along  its  S.shore8,  it  is  from  7to  8  m.  across;  but 
its  upper  portion,  from  Rowerdinnan  Inn,  N.  to 
Ardleesh,  is  comparatively  narrow,  being  only 
about  1  m.  in  breadth.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
about  25,000  acres :  its  general  depth  is  about  20 
fathoms ;  but  '^^  some  places,  it  has  a  depth  of  80, 
and  even  of  120  fathoms.  It  is  studded  with  nu- 
merous islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size  and  finely  wooded.  The  scenerv  of  the  lake 
is  varied  and  magnificent  Its  N.  extremity 
stretches  into  a  wild,  rugged,  and  dreary  country. 
On  the  E.  side  Ben  Lomond,  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous of  the  Grampian  mountains,  rises  from  its 
margin ;  but,  on  descending  the  lake,  the  character 
of  the  scenery  changes;  the  mountains  become 
less  precipitous ;  the  glens  between  them  are  well 
wooded, and  filled' wim  gentiemen's  seats;  and  on 
the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  a  low,  rich,  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated  country.  Its  surface  level  is  from 
8  to  5  ft  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer;  and  it 
is  generally  about  22  ft,  above  the  sea  level    It 
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receives  several  streams,  of  wbich  the  Endrick, 
which  flows  into  its  S£.  comer,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable. Its  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  away 
by  the  river  Leven,  which,  issuing  from  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  close  to 
Dumbarton.  In  summer  it  is  much  resorted  to 
by  tourists,  and  a  steamer  is  established  on  the 
lake  for  their  accommodation.  The  waters  of 
this  lake  were  violently  agitated  at  the  period  of 
the  great  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon  in 
1755. 

LONATO,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Brescia, 
cap.  distr.  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  18  m.  ESE. 
Brescia.  Pop.  6,780  in  1862.  The  town  is  walled 
and  defended  by  a  castle,  has  four  churches,  a 
hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  and  manufactures  of 
silk  twist  and  saltpetre. 

LOXDERZEEL,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S. 
Brabant,  11m.  NW.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  be- 
tween Mechlin  and  Ghent.  Pop.  4,725  in  1864. 
The  town  has  several  laige  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries,  the  latter  producing  gin,  which  is 
exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

LONDON  (Lat.  Lont&nium,  Fr.  Londres),  the 
metropolis  of  the  U.  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  It  is  situated  partly 
and  principally  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  in 
the  CO.  of  Middlesex,  and  partly  on  its  S.  bank, 
in  the  co.  of  Surrey,  about  45  m.  above  the  river's 
mouth  at  the  Nore,  and  15  below  the  highest  tide- 
way. The  site  on  the  N.  side  is  high  and  dry,  but 
on  the  S.  it  is  so  low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of 
the  highest  tides;  though,  by  a  well  constructed 
system  of  drainage,  it  is  kept  perfectly  free  from 
wet.  The  subsoil  is  a  hard  clay,  known  to  geo- 
logists by  the  name  of  London  clay,  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  chalk  basin,  extending  from 
Berkshire  to  the  E.  coast.  In  several  plaoes  the 
clay  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  graveL  Exclusive 
of  the  city  of  London,  properly  so  called,  the  me- 
tropolis comprises  the  city  of  Westminster,  the 
bors.  of  Tower  Hamlets,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and 
Maiylebone,  and  other  contiguous  districts,  which, 
though  formerly  distinct,  are  now  combined  into 
one  vast  mass  of  houses. 

The  limits  of  *  the  metropolis*  have  been  defined 
from  time  to  time  in  acts  of  parliament  and  by 
various  authorities  for  certain  specified  purposes. 
One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  such  a  district  was 
that  first  included  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mor- 
tality, or  weeklv  reports  of  the  parish  clerks  rela- 
tive to  christening  and  burials,  established  about 

the  year  1692-3,  m  consequence  of  the ' 

of  the  plague  in  London.  Additioni 
figured  from  time  to  time  in  the  bills, 
quently  to  1726  no  actual  addition  w^^made  to^ 
the  area  which  they  embraced.  Th( 
Mai^'lebone,  St.  Pancras,  Paddingt^n',  Chelsea, 
and  Kensington  were  not  within  thflrbills,  but  the 
census  commissioners  considered  it  proper  to  in- 
clude them  within  the  *  metropolis*  in  the  census 
abstracts  1801  to  1831.  To  thisyUea  several  addi- 
tions were  made  by  the  registrar-general  on  the 
establishment  of  the  new  weekly  tables  of  mor- 
tality in  London  in  1840,  bringing  in  the  parishes 
of  Camberwell,  Bow,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  and 
others,  together  with  the  parishes  comprised  in  the 
Greenwich  Union.  A  further  addition  was  made 
in  1844  of  the  parishes  in  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Union ;  and,  three  years  later,  were  added 
those  in  the  Lewisham  Union  and  the  parish  of 
Hampstead.  During  the  last  twenty  years  these 
limits  have  remained  unaltered. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  the  popu- 
lation of  London  for  the  last  seven  decennial 
censuses : — 


DatooT 

Incnaw 

Dwsenatel  Rate 

between  aMli 

«riDereMe 

Ceuw 

(prrC«il.) 

1801 

958,863 

179,952 

18 

1811 

1,188,815 

240,132 

21 

1821 

1,378,947 

276,047 

20 

1881 

1,654.994 

293,375 

17 

1841 

1,948,369 

418,867 

21 

1861 

2,862,286 

441,763 

19 

1861            3,808,989 
Increase  in  60  Tears 

1,645,126 
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According  to  the  census  returns  of  1861,  the 
birthplaces  of  the  population  of  London  were  as 
follows : — 


Oftb*9,8(n.9S9 
InbaMtanU  of 
London  the 
NiunbOTbom 
In  thcMVcnl 

OronpeoT 

Couotleaand 

ebewben 


1.  London 

2.  South-eastern  CSonnties 
8.  South -midland      „ 

4.  Eastern  „ 

5.  South-western       „ 

6.  West-midland       „ 

7.  North-midland      „ 

8.  North-western      „ 

9.  Torkshire  . 

10.  Northern  Comities     . 

11.  Monmouthdiire  and  I 

Wales       .       .       ; 

Scotland   .... 
Islands  in  the  British  Seas 
Ireland      .... 
British  Ooloniea 
Foreign  (Countries  . 
Bom  at  Sea      . 


1,741,177 
222,319 
147,132 
156,592 
128,442 
76,700 
84,101 
23,263 
26,782 
16,044 

19,670 

85,733 
^8,429 
106,877 
15,389 
47,419 
971 


on  00 
Inbafatiants  of 
liomfonth* 

born  In  tb* 

wreralGrooia 

orCoimtlM 


,  62-096 

7-929 

5-247 

5-585 

4-581 

2-736 

1-216 

•830 

•953 

•644 

•701 

1-274 
-122 

8-812 
•549 

1-691 
•085 


The  preceding  table  may  correct  some  popular 
errors.  Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Scotch  to  go  to  London  is  less  than  the 
tendency  of  the  people  of  any  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  except  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Taking 
1,000  as  the  population  basis,  there  are  to  1,000 
people  in  Scotland  nesrly  1 2  Scotchmen  in  London, 
to  1,000  people  in  Yorkshire  13  Yorkshiremen  in 
4x9||don,  to  1,000  people  in  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shwe  15  of  Welsh  birth  in  London,  to  1,000  people 

'the  Northern  counties  16  Northern  men  by  birth 

London. 

London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and 
thither  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  of  the 
colonics,  and  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  resort ;  but 
it  is  chiefly  the  field  in  which  the  populations  of 
the  several  counties  of  England  find  scope  for  their 
talents  and  their  industry.  The  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants are,  it  is  true,  indigenous,  for  1,741,177 
were  bom  within  its  limits;  butof  the  1,062^  12  who 
were  bom  elsewhere  852,994  were  bom  in  the 
extra-metropolitan  counties  and  parts  of  counties 
of  England  and  Wales.  62  in  100  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  bom  in  London,  19  in  the  counties  of 
the  three  divisions  around  London,  7  in  the 
South-western  and  the  West  Midland  Counties,  4 
in  the  North  Midland  and  all  the  Northern  Conn- 
ties.  In  100  inhabitants  little  more  than  1^  were 
natives  of  Scotland,  nearly  4  (3*8)  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  *5  were  natives  of  British  colonics, 
1*7  were  natives  of  Foreign  countries. 

From  the  counties  between  the  Wash  and  the 
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number  there  is  a  small  but  constant  stream  of 
emigrants  to  London;  for  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham  have  to  1,000  inhabitants 
26  of  their  natives  m  London ;  while  the  counties 
aroond  the  Severn  have  the  somewhat  lai^r  pro- 
portion of  31  natives  in  London  to  1,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  stream  to  London  from  the  south  grows 
lai|^,  and  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts  send  128,442  of  their 
natives  to  be  enumerated  in  London, — 70  natives 
to  every  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  South- 
western counties.  The  influx  of  the  inhabitants  of 
counties  immediately  about  London  rises  to  still 
higher  proportions,  and  to  1,000  inhabitants  the 
South  Midland  counties  had  114  natives,  the 
South-eastern  counties  123  natives,  the  Eastern 
counties  133  natives  resident  in  London.  Proxi- 
mity to  the  mebnopolis,  and  the  absence  of  manu- 
factures at  home,  first  drew  the  natives  of  these 
counties  to  London,  and  the  migration  continues 
to  flow  thither  in  unabated  force.  Labourers, 
artisans  of  various  kinds,  and  the  professional 
classes,  go  to  London  probably  in  less  imequal 
proportions  from  the  various  counties. 

London  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  by 
Tacitns  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Nero,  '  copid 
negotiatorum  et  commeatuum  maxime  celebre.^ 
(AnnaL  lib.  xiv.  §  83.)  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
revolt  of  Boadicea,  but  it  speedily  recovered  from 
that  disaster,  and  has  always  been  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  British  towns.  It  is  mainly 
indebted  for  its  early  and  long-continued  pros- 
perity to  its  admirable  situation.  Though  45  m. 
from* the  sea,  it  enjoys,  owing  to  its  position  on  a 
great  navigable  nver,  all  the  advantages  of  an 
excellent  sea-port,  vessels  of  2,000  tons  burden 
coming  up  to  London  Bridge.  Had  it  been  built 
lower  down,  it  would  have  been  less  healthy  and 
more  exposed  to  hostile  attacks ;  and  had  it  been 
higher  up,  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  a  deep-water  harbour. 

The  Komans  surrounded  London  with  walls. 
It  is  probable  that  its  limits  were  then  commen- 
surate with  the  part  of  the  city  said  to  be  *  within 
the  walls,'  reaching  from  the  end  of  Leadenhall 
Street  to  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  from  the 
Thames  to  London  Wall  and  Little  Britain.  The 
wall  appears  to  have  inclosed  it  along  the  water 
as  well  as  on  the  land  sides.  The  great  Roman 
roada,  called  Watling  Street  and  Ermin  Street, 
as  well  as  the  via  via/ude^t  centred  in  London. 

The  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  buildings 
renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
metropolis  at  any  particular  period.  If  included 
in  those  parts  is  only  the  area  presenting  a  solid 
mass  of  houses,  its  length,  from  £.  to  W.,  may  be 
taken  at  7  m.,  and  its  breadth,  from  N.  to  S.,  at 
about  5  m.  The  extent  of  surface  covered  by 
baildiiigs  is  estimated  at  about  20  sq.  m.,  so  that 
H.  Say,  the  celebrated  French  economist,  did  not 
rpally  indulge  in  hyperbole  when  he  said, '  Londres 
n'est  phis  ime  viUe:  c^est  uneprotfince  couverte  de 


Notwithstanding  its  immense  size,  it  ia  not 
dilBcult  for  strangers  to  make  their  way  in 
London.  The  Thames  runs  through  it  lengthwise 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  most  of  the  great  lines  of 
streets  are  puallel  to  the  river,  being  intersected 
at  variable  distances  by  lines  of  cross  streets,  or  of 
streets  running  N.  and  S.  Of  the  former,  or  of  the 
longitudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river,  there  are 
two  principal  lines.  The  most  northerly  of  these 
c-nters  London  on  the  W.  by  the  Bayswater  Road, 
parsing  in  front  of  the  fine  terraces  facing  the  N. 
side  of  Hyde  Park.  It  then,  runs  along  Oxford 
Street,  about  If  m.  in  length,  till,  after  passing 
the  a.  or  lower  end  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  it 
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unites  with  and  is  prolonged  by  Holbom,  a  wide 
and  handsome  street  about  1  m.  m  length ;  whence 
it  proceeds  through  Skinner  Street  and  Newgate 
Street,  till  it  reaches  Cheapside,  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  in  the  city,  adorned  at  its  western 
limit  by  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  road 
next  pa;»es  through  the  Poultry,  having  the  Bank 
and  the  Exchange  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  other,  along  Comhill  to 
LeadenhaU  Street ;  from  which  it  is  continued  by 
Whitechapel  and  the  Mile  End  Road,  into  the 
country.  Its  entire  length,  from  Hyde  Park  to 
the  Regent's  Canal,  Mile  End,  is  above  6  m. 

The  other  great  longitudinal  street,  to  the  S.  of 
that  now  traced,  enters  London  on  the  W.  after 
passing  through  Kensington.  This  is  by  far  the 
finest  of  the  avenues  to  the  metropolis.  On  the 
left  Kensington  Gardens  apnear  like  an  ornamental 
forest ;  Hyde  Park  gradually  rises  to  the  splendid 
terraces  on  the  N.,  and  is  bordered  on  the  E.  by 
magnificent  houses,  or  rather  palaces ;  and  on  enter- 
ing Piccadilly  is  the  handsome  approach  to  Hyde 
Park  and  the  W.  front  of  Apsley  House,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
On  the  right  are  the  bold  arch  and  gate  leading 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  surmounted  by  the  statue 
of  the  *Iron  Duke;'  the  Green  Park  apparently 
stretching  to  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
and  a  long  line  of  splendid  buildings,  with  the 
Norwood  Hills  in  the  distance.  The  promise  of  a 
magnificent  citv  is  not  belied  by  an  advance  through 
Piccadilly.  This,  which  is  the  first  of  the  London 
streets  traversed  by  the  traveller  from  the  W.,  is 
1  m.  in  length,  and  is  principally  built  only  on  the 
N.  side,  the  other  being  open  to  the  Green  Park. 
It  contains  many  splendid  private  residences  and 
shops.  On  reaching  the  E.  end  of  Piccadilly,  the 
continuous  line  of  street  divides  into  two  main 
lines:  one  of  these  runs  on  through  Coventry 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  Long  Acre,  and  Great. 
Queen  Street,  till  it  unites  with  Holbom:  the 
other  line  defiects  to  the  right  through  the  Hay- 
market,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  £.  along  the 
line  of  E.  Pall  Mall,  through  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  past  St.  Martin's  Church,  till  it  unites  with 
the  Strand.  This,  though  formerly  in  many 
places  narrow  and  encuml^red,  is  now  a  magnifi- 
cent street :  it  follows  pretty  closely  the  line  of 
the  river,  firom  which  it  is  not  far  distant ;  and 
besides  two  churches  in  its  centre,  and  the  im- 
poeing  front  of  the  South  Eastern  railway  station 
at  Charing  Cross,  has  Exeter  Hall  on  its  N.,  and 
Somerset  House  on  its  S.  side.  Contiguous  to  the 
latter  is  Wellington  Street,  leading  to  Waterloo 
Bridge.  The  Strand  terminates  at  the  ancient 
gate  of  Temple  Bar,  the  boundary  of  the  city'  on 
the  W.  The  great  line  of  street  is  thence  pro- 
long tlupough  Fleet  Street,  at  the  E.  end  of 
which,  on  the  right,  is  a  fine  street  leading  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge;  and  on  the  left  Farringdon 
Street,  one  of  the  widest  in  the  city,  which  is 
prolonged  by  the  new  Victoria  Road  to  Islington. 
From  Fleet  Street  the  line  continues  up  Lud- 
gate Hill— much  disfigured  recently  by  the  via- 
duct of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway, 
heavy  and  ugly  as  all  railway  architecture — 
till  it  reaches  St.  Paul's,  the  noblest  edifice  in  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  E.  end  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
wider  channel  of  communication  joins  in  Cheap- 
side  the  grand  northern  line  already  traced,  coming 
from  Oxford  Street  and  Holbom;  but  another 
branch  of  the  former  line  runs  nearer  the  river, 
through  Cannon  Street,  full  of  warehouses  of 
immense  height,  Eastcheap,  and  Tower  Street,  to 
the  wide  area  of  Tower  Hill,  whence  it  may  be 
traced  either  in  a  straight  line  through  Ratclifio 
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Highway,  N.  of  the  London  Docks,  or  dose  hj  the 
river  along  Wapping  and  Shadwell,  where  the 
lines  again  form  a  single  street  leading  to  the  W. 
India  Docks.  The  streets  £.  of  the  Tower  are 
narrow,  and  lined  with  mean  houses,  mostly  occu- 
pied by  persons  connected  with  shipping.  This 
line  is'altogether  about  6  m.  in  length. 

Another  line  of  street  whii'i  unites  with  that 
last  described,  may  be  consiHc  \  d  as  beginning  at 
Yauxhall  Bridge,  close  to  which  is  an  open  quay, 
^  m.  in  length,  commanding  a  view  of  the  river 
and  of  the  archiepiscopai  palace  of  Lambeth.  The 
line  of  road  is,  however,  soon  separated  from  the 
river  by  ranges  of  buildings,  along  which  it  passes, 
till  it  reaches  Abingdon  Street..  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  latter  it  runs  on,  having  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  left,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  Westminster  Hall  and  Bridge  on  the  right : 
after  leaving  these,  it  connects  with  Parliament 
Street,  and  then  with  the  spacious  street  called 
Whitehall,  in  which  are  the  Treasury,  Horse 
Guards  and  Admiralty,  separating  it  from  St. 
James's  Park  on  the  left,  and  the  Banqueting 
Hall,  with  other  handsome  mansions  shutting  out 
the  view  of  the  river.  The  magnificence  of  the 
buildings  in  this  short  line  of  street  is  unequalled, 
except  by  those  at  the  W.  entrance  of  Piccadilly, 
and  fcy  the  terraces  of  the  Regent's  Park.  Beyond 
Whitehall  is  Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  the  Nelson  monument  in  its  centre,  and  the 
National  Gallery  on  its  N  W.  side.  Here  the  line, 
bending  £.  witli  the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand, 
already  noticed. 

Among  the  principal  streets  running  from  N. 
to  S.,  the  first  and  most  westerly  is  the  Edgeware 
Koad,  with  its  continuations,  Park  Lane,  Grusvenor 
Place,  and  Yauxhall  Bridge  Road.  The  second 
street,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the  line  formed  of 
Portland  Place,  Regent  Street,  and  Waterloo 
Place,  extending  between  the  Regent's  and  St. 
James's  Parks,  and  forming  one  of  the  most 
splendid  public  thoroughfares  in  London,  as  well 
from  the  width  of  road  as  from  the  grandeur  of 
the  houses  and  shops  on  either  side.  At  its  S. 
tennination  is  a  granite  column,  surmounted  by 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
George  IV.,  while  close  to  it  is  the  *  Guards  Me- 
morial,' by  John  Bell,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Crimean  campaign.  A  little  N.  of  Piccadilly 
the  line  cnr\'es  through  the  Quadrant,  a  handsome 
range  of  buildings.  From  this  point  it  continues 
northward  to  Oxford  Street,  where  it  expands 
into  a  circus,  and  then,  resuming  its  former  di- 
mensions, proceeds  to  the  church  in  Langham 
Place :  here,  by  a  slight  curve  westwards,  it  opens 
into  Portland  Place,  a  wide  and  well  built  street, 
formerly  a  favourite  residence  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, but  latterly  declining  in  the  scale  of 
fashion.  Park  Crescent  and  Park  Square,  opening 
into  the  Regent's  Park,  form  an  appropriate  com- 
pletion to  the  whole.  The  third  great  N.  and  S. 
line  is  a  continuation  southwards  of  the  road  from 
Hampstead:  it  passes  along  Tottenham  Court 
Road  to  the  K  end  of  Oxford  Street^  from  which 
point  its  course  may  be  traced  through  narrow 
streets-down  St,  Martin's  Lane  to  Charing  Cross : 
but  though  a  bus}^,  it  in  an  intricate  thoroughfare, 
and  is  devoid  of  architectural  interest.  The 
other  principal  N.  and  S.  lines  consist  of  Gray's 
Inn  Lane  and  Chancery  Lane ;  Goswell  Street 
and  Aldersgate  Street ;  and  the  line  of  street  com- 
mencing at  the  Regent's  Canal  on  the  N.,  succes- 
sively called  Kingaland  Road,  Shoreditoh,  Norton 
Folgate,  BL«hop8gate  Street,  and  Gracechurch 
Street:  at  tlie  S.  termination  of  tlie  latter  this 
line  passes  over  London  Bridge,  and  is  thence 
prolonged  across  the  Borough  as  far  as  Kenning- 


ton  Church  in  Surrey :  its  length  is  about  4  m., 
which  maj'  be  considered  the  breadth  of  London 
in  this  quarter.  The  portion  of  tJiLs  line  at  and 
near  London  Bridge  affords  some  of  the  finest 
points  for  viewing  London  and  the  scenery  on 
the  river.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  cross  streets,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  importance.  Among  others,  there  is  a 
spacious  roaid  from  Finsbury  Square  through  Moor- 
gate  Street,  Princes  Street,  and  King  William 
Street,  to  London  Bridge, 

In  addition  to  the  various  routes  intercepting 
each  other  in  different  directions,  a  broad  line  of 
road  embraces  the  greater  part  of  London  on  the 
N.,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  the 
Boulevards  encircle  Paris.  It  commences  in  the 
Uxbridge  Road,  and  has  a  NE.  course  as  far  as 
King's  Cross.  St  Pancras,  where,  tnming  east- 
ward, it  ascends  Pentonville  Hill,  and  entering 
the  City  Road,  terminates  in  Finsbur^'-  Square. 
Underneath  this  road  lies  the  Metropolitan,  or 
Underground  railway. 

In  Southwark,  the  great  roads  from  the  different 
bridges  unite  at  the  old  posting  house  called  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  They  are  generally  wide  and 
well-built  streets,  though,  with  the  exception  of 
Blackfriars  Road,  inferior  to  the  principal  thovoofrh- 
fares  N.  of  the  river.  A  line  of  street,  extending 
from  Westminster  Road  to  the  Borough,  connects 
these  several  roads  with  each  other. 

Unlike  Edinburgh  and  many  other  great  towns, 
the  houses  in  London  are  not,*  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  Temple  and  Inns  of  Court,  divided 
into  stories,  or  so-called  *flat»,*  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  belong  to  or  are  hired  by 
one  individual,  by  whom,  however,  portions  of 
them  are  frequently  let  to  lodgers.  They  have 
usually  a  story  sunk  below  the  level  of  the*  street, 
comprising  the  kitchen  and  other  offices,  above 
which  are  usually  8  or  4,  or  more  stories.  The 
smaller  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
houses  have  narrow  fronts,  containing  one  room 
or  shop  in  the  front  of  the  street  floor,  and  that 
immediately  above  it,  the  stair  and  a  smaller 
apartment  .occupying  the  back  part;  the  two 
upper  floors  are  frequently  divided  into  sraaller 
apartments.  Every  house  has  the  advantage  of 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  wat«r;  and  in  all 
the  better  class  of  houses  it  is  supplied  to  the 
top  as  well  as  to  the  under  story.  The  refuse 
water  and  drainage  of  every  bouse  is  conveyed  by 
a  covered  drain  to  the  sewer,  or  grand  receptacle 
in  the  centre  of  the  street,  sunk  below  the  line  of 
the  lateral  drains.  Most  houses  have  cellars  oppo- 
site to  them  under  the  street  for  the  stowage  of 
coal,  and  such  like  articles.  No  filth  is  ever  laid 
down  upon  the  streets,  which  have  univenally 
flagged  foot-paths  along  each  side;  and  notwith- 
standing the  concourse  of  horses,  and  the  grind- 
ing of  the  pavement  by  carriages,  the  streets  are, 
speaking  generally,  extremely  well  kept. 

Until  a  comparatively  late  period  the  external 
appearance  of  the  houses  of  London  was  little  in 
harmony  with  the  wealth  of  their  occupiers  and 
the  richness  of  their  interiors.  Internal  comfort 
was  long  the  only,  as  it  still  is  the  chief,  object 
of- the  iXndoner.  Provided  his  house  were  clean, 
commodious,  and  well  and  handsomely  furnished, 
he  cared  little  about  its  outside.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  interminable  rows  of  dull-looking  brick 
houses,  erected  with  Uttle  or  no  regard  to  uni- 
formity, led  strangers  to  remark  that  the  best 
streets  resembled  long  walls  pierced  with  hol« 
for  doors  and  windows.  Even  Bond  Street  wss 
said,  in  1810,  by  an  intelligent  foreigner,  to  b6 
'an  ugly  inconvenient  street,  the  attractions  of 
which  it  is  difiicult  to  understand.'    Bat  the  same 
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anthor  (Smond)  adds — *You  cannot  pass  the 
threshold  without  being  struck  with  the  look  of 
order  and  neatness  of  the  interior.  Instead  of 
the  abominable  filth  of  the  common  entrance  and 
oommon  stairs  of  a  French  house,  here  you  step 
from  the  very  street  on  a  neat  floorcloth  or  carpet, 
the  wall  painted  or  papered,  a  lamp  in  its  glass 
ball  turning  from  the  ceiling,  and  every  apart- 
ment in  the  same  style.  All  is  neat,  compact, 
and  independent.' 

With  ihe  exception,  indeed,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Westminster  Abbey,  Somerset  House,  and  a  few 
more  churches  and  public  buildings,  Loudon  dis- 
plaved,  till  within  th^  last  40  or  50  years,  little 
architectural  elegance.  In  more  recent  times,  how- 
ever, the  erection  of  magnificent  ranges  of  build- 
ings, in  every  direction,  has  made  the  British 
metropolis  as  superior  to  most  capitals  in  ap- 
pearance, as  it  has  lonff  been  in  wealth,  clean- 
liness, and  comfort  Ihe  line  of  R^ent  Street 
has  been  already  mentioned,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Re^nt's  Park,  *  affording  a  landscape 
bounded  by  hills,  and  more  than  half  surrounded 
bv  a  large  circuit  of  buildings,  worthy  the  capital 
of  the  world.  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares,  and 
the  adjoining  streets  and  squares  on  the  estate 
of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  with  the  terraces 
'm  Carlton  Gardens,  have  all  been  raised  within 
the  last  half  a  century,  and  are  probably  un- 
equalled for  symmetry  and  magnificence.  Within 
a  still  shorter  space  a  splendid  city  has  been 
built  on  the  elevated  ground  on  the  north  and 
west  side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  Kensington  Gardens ; 
and  another  a  little  further  northwanls,  on  ground 
commonly  designated  as  *  Tybumia.'  These,  and 
a  vast  number  of  other  streets  and  blocks  of 
houses,  in  the  town  as  well  as  the  outlying 
suburbs,  render  the  W.  end  of  London  a  residence 
worthy  the  wealthiest  aristocracy  in  the  world. 
Bat  the  improvements  effected  of  late  years  in 
the  city,  or  oldest  part  of  the  town,  have  been 
equally  great  and  striking.  The  new  streets 
that  lead  from  the  Bank  to  London  Bridge  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Moorfields  on  the  other, 
as  well  aa  the  noble  thoroughfare  known  as 
Gannon  Street,  are  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  when 
it  is  bone  in  mind  that  5ie  ground  which  they 
traverse  was  previously  occupied  by  a  dense 
mass  of  bouses  which  had  to  be  purchased  at  a 
high  price,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  as  much 
ci^it  to  the  public  spirit  as  to  the  taste  of  the 
citizens.  A  number  of  new  bridges  over  the 
Thames  forms  no  small  addition  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  houses  of  London,  with  very  few  excep- 
tioofs  are  built  of  brick.  But  within  the  last  few 
years  those  in  the  principal  streets  have  been 
mostly  plastered  or  stuccoed  over,  and  their  fronts 
made  to  imitate  freestone.  This  method  of 
'dre»eing  up'  houses  has  contributed,  as  some 
think,  materially  to  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  town.  The  cheapness  of  *  stucco^  however, 
aUows  it  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior  class  of 
houses,  where  the  elaborateness  of  ornament  that 
could  not  be  executed  in  stone  at  many  times  the 
cost,  seems  rather  out  of  place,  and  not  altogether 
in  good  taste.  But  the  insides,  as  well  as  the 
outrides,  of  the  houses  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  30  or  40  years ;  those  now 
and  lately  built  being  far  more  conveniently  con- 
structed than  formerly,  and  better  suited  to  the 
accommodation,  the  comfort,  and  the  health  of 
their  inmates. 

It  is  frequently  both  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous 
matter  to'  get  across  a  crowded  street,  or  one 
much  firequented  by  carriages.  This  difficulty 
has,  however,  l)een*in  some  parts  lessened  by- 


constructing  raised  landing-places  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  protected  by  pillars  and  lamps,  to 
which  passengers  may  resort.  But  though  these 
conveniences  do  not  cause  any  sensible  obstruction 
to  carriages,  their  supply  is  scanty  in  the  extreme; 
there  not  being,  in  fact,  one  where  there  should  be 
ten.  A  better  method  still  for  obviating  the  dangers 
of  the  *  crossings '  would  be  subterranean  footpaths 
at  the  most  crowded  spots,  which  might  be  made 
at  a  small  expense — or,  at  any  rate,  an  expense  less 
than  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  It  appears  from  official  returns  that  the 
number  of  people  killed  in  the  streets  of  I^ndon 
by  'accidents,'  from  the  12th  of  March,  1864,  to  the 
1st  of  April,  1865,  amounted  to  233.  Consider- 
ing that  the  number  of  people  killed  by  railway 
'accidents'  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  to 
but  25  per  annum  on  the  average,  there  is  some- 
thing frightful  in  this  slaughter  of  the  streets 
of  London. 

Parliamentary  and  other  Divmons, — The  most 
popular  division  of  London  is  into  three  parts :  the 
Citj',  the  West  End,  and  the  Borough ;  Temple  Bar 
di\  idin^  the  city  from  the  west  end,  and  the  river 
separating  both  these  portions  from  the  Borough. 
Tnis  division  is  necessarily  vague,  and,  for  specific 
puiposes,  different  divisions  are  made.  The  city 
of  London  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  and  is  the  seat  of  commerce  on  the 
largest  scale.  The  city  of  Westminster,  W.  of 
the  city  of  London,  contains  the  royal  palaces, 
the  houses  of  pari.,  the  law  courts,  most  of  the 
public  offices,  and  the  town  residences  of  nearly 
all  the  nobility  and  aristocracy.  The  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  however,  do  not  com- 
prise above  a  tenth  part  of  the  area,  or  a  sixth 
part  of  the  pop.  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 
For  parliameutaiy  elections,  the  metropolis  is 
divided  into  7  districts :  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster;  the  borough  of  Finsbury,  N.  of  the 
city  of  London ;  the  Tower  Hamlets,  E.  of  Fins- 
bury  and  the  city ;  Marylebone,  N.  of  the  city  of 
W'estminster ;  and  2  districts  S.  of  the  river, 
Southwark  on  the  £.,  and  Lambeth  on  the  W. 
side. 

The  area  of  the  city  of  London,  which  com- 
prises only  a  small  portion  of  the  metropolis,  is 
estimated  at  about  570  acres.  Its  boundary  line, 
leaving  the  Thames  at  Temple  Lane,  passes 
northwards,  crossing  Fleet  Street  at  Temple  Bar, 
and  Holbom  at  *  Holbom  Bars.'  Turning  east- 
ward, it  thence  takes  an  undulating  course,  in- 
closing Smithfield,  Finsbury  Circus,  and  Bishops- 
gate  Street  S.  of  Spittal  Square.  It  thence  passes 
SE.  through  Petticoat  Lane  to  Aldgate,  from 
which  point  the  boundarj',  pursuing  a  SSW.  course, 
reaches  the  Thames  bv  a  very  irregular  line,  ex- 
cluding the  Tower.  The  city  is  divided  into  108 
parishes,  of  which  97  are  said  to  be  *  within,'  and 
11  'without'  the  walls.  This  division  is  now 
merely  nominal,  the  ancient  city  boundary  having 
long  disappeared,  although  the  city  gates,  where 
the  walls  passed  the  great  thoroughfares,  were 
standing  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century. 

The  E.  boundary  of  the  city  of  Westminster 
coincides  with  the  W.  boundary  of  London  at  the 
Thames  and  Temple ;  it  thence  runs  NW.  to  the 
junction  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  Oxford 
Street.  The  latter  street  constitutes  the  whole  N. 
boundary  as  far  as  the  W.  extremity  at  Kensington 
Gardens.  From  this  point  a  very  irregular  Tine, 
running  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  forms  the  W. 
boundary.  It  then  turns  to  the  SW.  along  the 
Serpentine  river,  on  leaving  which  it  goes  S.  until 
it  reaches  the  Thames  near  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  five  metropolitan  boroughs  are  only  par- 
liamentar^',  and  not  municipal,  divisions,  Maryli 
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Iwne  includes  the  three  parishes  of  Marylebone, 
Paddington,  and  St.  Pancras :  Finsbury  comprises 
nine  parishes,  and  the  Rolls'  Liberty;  and  the 
Tower  Hamlets  includes  fifteen ;  Soiithwark  em- 
braces not  only  the  municipal  borough,  but  the 
parishes  of  Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe;  and 
Lambeth  comprises  Camberwell  and  Newington, 
as  well  as  the  parish  of  its  own  name. 
^  At  the  general  election  of  1866,  the  seven  par- 
liamentary divisions  of  the  metropolis  had  137,777 
electors,  who  returned  sixteen  members.  The  city, 
returning  four  members,  had  17,593  electors; 
Westminster,  returning  two  members,  had  13,522 
electors ;  Marylebone,  retumiug  two  members,  had 
24,210  electors ;  Finsbury,  returning  two  members, 
had  24,106  electors;  the  Tower  Hamlets,  returning 
two  members,  had  31,251  electors;  Southwark, 
returning  two  members,  had  12,058  electors ;  and, 
finally,  Lambeth,  returning  two  members,  had 
26,037  electors  inscribed  on  the  rolls. 

Parks  and  Squares. — The  W.  end  of  the  town 
is  beautified  and  rendered  healthy  by  four  exten- 
sive parks,  appropriately  called  the  lungs  of  Lon- 
don. ITiey  are  open  to  the  public ;  and,  though 
each  has  a  different  character,  the^  all  afford 
ample  scope  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Hyde 
Park  (once  the  manor  of  Hvde,  and  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster),  lying  W.  of  Piccadilly 
and  Oxford  Street,  and  between  the  roads  leading 
therefrom,  contains  about  400  acres,  and  has  a 
large  and  deep  artificial  lake,  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some bridge  of  five  arches.  This  lake,  which  is 
slightly  bent,  is,  by  an  absurd  misnomer,  called  the 
Serpentine  river.  The  whole  of  this  park  was, 
till  within  recent  years,  an  open  field,  dotted  with 
trees,  and  traversed  by  carnage  w^a^s  It  is  now 
laid  out,  in  parts,  as  a  garden,  with  well-kept 
flower  beds,  ornamental  walks,  statues,  and  foun- 
tains. The  whole  of  the  grounds,  as  well  as  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  lying  W.  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  trench  and  wall,  are  open  to 
the  public  St.  James's  Park,  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Buckingham  Palace,  is  less  than  a 
fourth  part  of  Hyde  Park,  and  not  so  open ;  its 
site  bcmg  low,  damp,  and  marshy.  Within  recent 
years,  however,  the  central  put  has  been  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  what  was  a  dirty  straight  canal, 
running  through  a  marsh,  has  been  converted  into 
a  vari^  sheet  of  water,  interspersed  with  islands 
affording  a  secure  retreat  to  numerous  aquatic 
birds,  and  surrounded  by  lawns,  shrubberies,  and 
trees,  llie  avenues  on  the  N.  side  of  this  park 
are  open  to  all  pedestrians,  but  only  to  the  horses 
and  carriages  of  some  privileged  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  S.  drive  is  open  to  all  private 
and  hackney  carriages.  The  Green  Park,  a  tri- 
angular pieK:e  of  siround,  about  as  large  as  St. 
James's,  from  whidi  it  gradually  rises  to  Piccadilly, 
is  open,  weU  aired,  and  forms  a  sort  of  miniature 
Hyde  Park.  Along  its  £.  margin  are  some  of  the 
most  splendid  houses  in  the  metropolis,  incL  those 
of  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  tlie 
Earl  of  KUesmere.  The  latter,  in  the  Palladian 
style,  is  a  noble  palace,  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent private  residences  in  London. 

The  Regent's  Park,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Hyde  Park,  with  an  equally  varied  surface,  was 
formed  during  the  regency,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  It  is  sit.  N.  of  Porthmd 
Place,  on  high  ground,  surrounded  by  elegant 
builduigs.  But  it  has  a  clay  subsoil,  and  is  rather 
damp,  although  being  tolerably  well  dramed. 
Neither  is  it,  like  most  of  the  other  parks,  a  place 
wholly  appropriated  tx>  the  accommodation  and  re- 
creation of  the  public ;  but,  on  the  contrar>',  tlie 
public  is  shut  out  from  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  extent,  and  some  even  of  its  finest  parts  have 


been  let  to  private  individuals  who  have  bnilt 
villas  upon  them.  This  cannot  but  be  held  a  gross 
abuse  of  public  property ;  and  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  it  should*  have  been  allowed  to  be 
perpetrated,  almost  without  notice.  The  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  are  situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  this  park,  and  the  central  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  gardens  of  the  Botanical  Society. 

A  portion  <rf  the  advantages  so  long  enjoyed  by 
the  W.  end  of  the  town  in  the  possession  of  its . 
four  parks,  has  been  conferred,  more  recently,  on  • 
the  eastern  and  the  south-western  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  where  large  open  spaces,  respectively 
called  Victoria  Park  and  Battersea  Park,  have 
been  laid  out  in  grass  plots,  and  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  fine  trees,  flower  beds,  fountains,  and 
even  artificial  lakes.  Victoria  Park,  comprising 
about  300  acres,  is  situated  a  little  to  the  NE.  of 
Bethnal  Green;  and  Battersea  Park,  the  only 
public  park  of  London  adjoining  the  river  Thames, 
is  W.  of  Lambeth,  right  opposite  Chelsea  HospitaL 
The  cost  of  buying  the  land  and  making  both  these 
parks  was  borne  by  the  government. 

The  squares  of  London  are  pretty  numerous  in 
all  parts,  but  the  largest  and  handsomest  are  in 
the  W.  end.  In  many  the  houses  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  central  gardens  well  laid  out 
Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  and  Hanover  Squares,  which 
lie  between  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly,  were 
formerly,  and  still  are,  fiivourite  resorts  of  the 
aristocracy.  Belgrave  Square,  however,  with  the 
surrounding  streets  and  souares,  and  Carlton  Ter- 
race are  still  more  fashionable  quarters.  St.  James's 
Square,  between  Piccadillv  and  Pall  Mall,  and  , 
Cavendish,  Portman.  and  Manchester  Squares,  on  I 
the  N.  side  of  Oxford  Street,  are  mostly  occupied  j 
by  persons  of  distinction.  Further  E.  are  Russell  i 
and  Bedford  Squares,  and  a  cluster  of  squares  to 
the  N.  of  these,  chiefly  occupied  by  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  S.  of  Uolbom, 
is  a  large  and  well-built  square,  and  its  inclosure 
is  more  tastefully  laid  out  than  any  other  in  this 
part  of  the  metropolis.  Finsbury  S<iuare  lies  X. 
of  the  city,  and  near  it  is  Finsbury  Circus.  Other 
squares,  /ormed  of  good  houses,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Statues  and  Public  Monuments, — Several  of  the 
best  squares  are  decorated  with  statues;  among 
which  may  be  remarked  those  of  Charles  II., 
William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  1.  in  Soho,  St. 
James's,  Queen's,  and  Leicester  Spuares ;  that  of 
Geoige  I.  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  of  Willisno^  duke 
of  Cumberhmd,  in  Cavendish  Square;  of  Pitt,  by 
Chantrey,  in  Hanover  Square ;  of  Fox,  bv  West- 
macott,  in  Bloomsbury  Square;  of  the  f>uke  of 
Bedford,  by  the  same  sculptor,  in  Russell  Square ; 
and  of  George  IV.,  by  Chantrey,  in  Trafalgar 
8q uare.  Other  statues  and  monuments  are  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  among  which 
are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.,  by  Le 
Soeur,  at  Charing  Cross ;  of  James  II.,  by  Gibbons, 
behind  Whitehall ;  of  Anne,  bv  Bird,  m  front  of 
St.  Paul's;  of  Geoige  III.,  by\Vyatt,  Pall  MaU; 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  Park  Crescent ;  of  William 
IV.,  in  King  William  Street,  city ;  of  Canning,  by 
Chantrey,  in  Palace  Yard ;  of  General  Napier,  by 
Behnes,  at  Charing  Cross ;  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, by  Wyatt,  over  the  grand  arch  at  the 
junction  of  the  street,  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  with 
the  road  leading  by  Constitution  Hill  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace ;  and  another  statue  of  the  duke,  by 
Chantrey,  opposite  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
city.  At  the  bottom  of  Waterloo  Place  and  the 
junction  of  Pall  Mall,  stands  the  *  Guards  Me- 
morial,' a  monument  in  honour  of  the  Guards  who 
fell  in  the  Crimean  war;  and  near  the  £.  entrance 
to  Hyde  Park  is  a  statue  copied  Irom  a  figure  at 
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Some,  said,  but  without  any  aathotity,  to  be  that 
of  Achilles.  It  is  of  brass,  'and  was  formed  out  of 
cannon  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
whose  honour  it  Was  erected,  and  to  whom  it  is 
inflcribed  '  by  the  ladies  of  £nghmd.* 

The  Munutnent  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  built  in 
1671-77,  to  commemorate  the  burning  of  London, 
is  a  fluted  Doric  column,  202  ft  in  height,  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  pedestal  Is  deco- 
rated by  a  representation,  in  relief,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dtyt  sculptured  ^  Gibber :  at  tiie  top 
of  the  column  is  a  gallery  affording  a  view  of  the 
£.  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  summit  is  a 
blazing  um.  The  York  Column  is  a  plain  Doric 
pillar  uf  granite,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  colossal 
Ktatue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  height  of  the 
column  b  124  ft,  and  above  the  capital  is  an  iron 
nllery,fin)m  which  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the 
W.  end  of  the  town.  This  column,  erected  in  1833, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Waterloo  Place.  A  fluted  Co- 
rinthian column,  with  a  capital  of  cast  metal,  has 
been  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  honour  of 
Nelson.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  stone  of 
the  hero;  and  on  its  pedestal  are  some  spirited 
Mulptares  in  alto  rdievo,  in  bronze,  representing 
his  death,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  events  of 
his  life.  It  is  176  ft.  6  in.  high  from  the  base  to 
the  top  of  the  statue ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  a 
poor  effect,  expressed  by  tiie  wits  in  the  saying 
that  government  here  has  '  mast-headed  the  ad- 
minL^ 

Bridges, — The  Thames,  which,  in  its  course 
through  London,  has  a  medium  width  of  about 
1/XK)  ft.,  is  crossed  by  thirteen  bridges,  of  which 
eight  are  devoted  to  the  ordinary  traffic,  and  five 
to  railways.  The  oldest  bridge  over  the  Thames 
uf  which  there  is  any  record,  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture thrown  across  the  river  early  in  the  11th 
century;  but  the  frequent  and  costly  repairs  in- 
dispensable for  its  maintenance  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  more  durable  materials.  A 
stone  bridge,  of  pointed  architecture,  was  com- 
pleted in  1209,  which,  by  means  of  occasional  re- 
norations,  was  kept  standing  till  1834.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  last  century,  this  was  the  only  bridge 
between  London  and  Southwark.  The  great  iii- 
oonrenience  of  a  circuitous  jcumey  from  the  west 
end  of  the  town  to  the  city  before*  the  river  could 
be  crossed  by  carriages,  mduced  pariiament.,  in 
1738,  to  make  a  grant  for  the  erection  of  West- 
minster Bridge  at  the  court-end  of  the  metropolis. 
Old  Blackfriars  Bridge  (intended  by  its  projectors 
to  have  been  called  Pitt  Bridge,  in'honour  of  the 
fiist  great  statesman  of  the  name  of  Pitt),  was 
built  about  20  years  after,  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction being  defrayed  by  a  toll  exacted  during 
19  years.  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges 
were  built  of  Portland  stone,  which,  being  too  soft 
to  resist  the  constant  attrition  of  the  water,  and  of 
the  ice  of  winter,  their  piers  were  so  much  worn 
as  to  threaten  their  entire  destruction ;  the  former, 
therefore,  had  to  be  taken  down  in  1861,  and  the 
latter  in  1865.  The  new  bridge  at  Westminster, 
bfult  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Page,  was  opened  in 
1863,  and  the  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  likewise 
designed  by  Mr.  Page,  is  to  be  completed  in  1867. 
Ne«-  Westminster  Bridge,  built  at  an  expense  of 
near  400,00OiL,  is  generally  considered  the  hand- 
somest as  well  as  most  convenient  bridge  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  quite  level,  and  has  two  foot- 
ways of  15  ft.  width ;  two  tramways  for  heavy 
traffic,  each  7  ft,  6  in.,  and  a  roadway  of  40  ft.  for 
light  traffic.  The  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  the 
esiunated  cost  of  which  is  250,0001,  will  be  9  f u 
aanower  than  Westminster  Bridge.  Southwark 
Bridge,  which  was  once  held  the  most  splendid 


structure  of  its  kind,  was  completed  in  1819.  It 
is  of  iron,  and  has  only  three  arches,  the  span  of 
that  in  the  centre  being  240  ft,  and  the  weight  of 
metal  in  it  1,666  tons.  Waterloo  Bridge,  which 
Canova  said  was  *  worth  a  visit  from  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  earth,'  is  of  ^nite,  and  has  9  ellip- 
tical arches,  each  120  ft  m  wid^  It  was  built 
by  a  joint  stock  company,  at  a  cost  of  1,150,000/., 
and  opened  to  the  public  in  1817.  A  toll  of  one 
half-penny  is  charged  on  this  bridge  for  all  foot 
passengers,  and  of  2tL  for  hackney  carriages. 
Loudon  Bridge,  like  the  Southwark  and  Waterloo 
Bridges^  was  planned  hjr  John  Rennie.  It  is  built 
of  granite,  the  span  of'^the  centre  arch  being  150 
ft.,  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of  bridge  architecture. 
The  heavy  expense  of  this  fabric,  amounting  to 
2,000,000i  stening,  was  partly  defrayed  by  a  duty 
on  all  coal  brought  into  the  pool,  and  partly  from 
the  revenues  of  property  appropriated  tor  the  sup- 
port of  *  London  Bndge.' 

Of  the  five  railway  bridges  that  cross  the  river 
Thames  within  the  metropolis,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  are  undoubtedly  useful  struc- 
tures, built  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  Two  of 
these  bridges  belong  to  the  South  Eastern  railway 
company-^that  at  Charing  Cross  taking  the  site 
of  a  former  suspension  bridge,  transferred  to  Clifton 
— while  one  accommodates  the  traffic  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  line ;  another  that  of  the 
lines  terminating  at  Victoria  station,  Pimlico ;  and 
the  highest  on  tlie  river,  that  of  the  South  Western 
and  Great  Western  railways. 

The  famous  Thames  Tunnel,  which  passes  under 
the  river  between  Wapping  and  Rothernithe,  efiects 
a  connection  between  its  banks  nearly  2  m.  below 
London  Bridge.  The  erection  of  a  bridge  m  the 
centre  of  the  port  was  of  course  impracticable,  and 
the  mode  of  uniting  the  two  shores,  without  injury 
to  the  shipping  interest,  was  long  a  difficult  pro- 
blem for  engineers.  It  was  at  length  solved  by 
Sir  L  Bronel,  who  designed  and  completed  the 
tunneL  It  consists  of  a  hollow  brick  cylinder,  or 
tube,  subdivided  into  two  road- ways,  each  16  ft. 
high  and  1 2  ft  broad.  Notwithstanding  the  danger 
attending  the  execution  of  the  work,  owing  to  the 
perpetual  oozing  through  and  occasional  bursting 
m  of  the  river,  the  loss  of  life  during  the  15  years 
it  occupied  was  very  inconsiderable.  But  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  most  unprofiuble  speculation,  and 
will  probably  have  to  oe  turned  mto  a  railway 
tunneL  Projects  to  this  effect  have  long  been  en- 
tertained, but  the  great  difficulty  in  their  execu- 
tion has  been  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
docks,  far  too  deep  to  aUow  the  subterranean  ap- 
proach of  railways. 

Palaces  and  Houses  ofPetrliament. — St.  Jameses 
Palace  at  the  west  end  of  Pall  Mall,  is  an  irregular, 
mean-looking  brick  building,  totally  unworthy 
the  name  of  palace:  it  was  erected  by  Henry 
YIIL,  on  the  site  of  a  hospital  for  female  lepers, 
which  existed  in  the  11th  century.  The  interior, 
however,  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  it  b  well 
adapted  for  court  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  which 
are  mostly  held  in  it  The  chapel  attached  to 
this  edifice  is  that  used  for  the  ancient  hoepltaL 

Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  W.  end  of  St  James's 
Park,  occupies  the  site  of  Arlington  House,  pulled 
down  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  erected  in  its  stead  a  plain  respectable  man- 
sion. Having  been  purchased  by  George  III.  in 
1762,  it  became  the  favourite  abode  of  Queen 
Charlotte.  Under  George  lY.,  whose  rage  for 
building  was  as  decided  as  his  taste  was  equivocal, 
Buckingham  House  was  entirely  rebuilt;  and 
became,  in  1837,  the  town-residence  of  the  Queen. 
Till  recently  the  principal  front  to  the  £.  consisted 
of  three  sides  of  a  square,  a  marble  arch  (a  minia- 
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ture  imitation  of  that  of  Constantine  at  Home) 
being  a  little  in  advance  of  its  narrow  projecting 
wings.  But  this  arch,  which  did  not  harmonise 
with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  mean  and  paltr\*,  was  removed  in  1850. 
A  new  eastern  front  has,  also,  been  given  to  the 
building,  which  is  now  quadrangular.  This  new 
portion  is  of  great  magnitude ;  and  though,  per- 
haps, some  of  its  details  may  be  objected  to,  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  imposing  structure.  The  apart- 
ments in  it  are  more  lofty  than  those  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  building,,  and  are  better  fitted  for 
stat^-display.  The  garden  facade,  an  elevation  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  a  rustic  basement,  is  the 
best  part  of  the  palace  built  by  Geoige  IV.  The 
gaUery,  about  IGO  ft.  in  length,  contains  some 
pood  pictures.  Except  in  the  new  front,  the  rooms 
in  the  basement  story  are  low,  and  some  of  them, 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  corridors  and  pas- 
sages, are  badly  lighted. 

The  situation  of  this  palace  is  not  favourable. 
It  is  closely  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  side  by  inferior 
houses;  while,  on  the  W.  side,  the  grounds  are 
overlooked  by  the  tall  houses  in  Grosvenor  Place. 
Until  the  year  1865,  the  road  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  along  the  Mall,  not  being  paved,  but  covered 
with  a  compound  of  gravel  and  clay,  became  in 
wet  weather  a  mere  puddle. 

The  old  Houses  of  Parliament  stood  upon  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
Their  appearance  was  far  from  imposing ;  but  a 
cenain  degree  of  antiquated  splendour,  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  their  history,  and  the 
importance  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
appropriated,  made  them  respectable  in  the  eyes 
or  Englishmen.  They  were,  however,  wholly 
destroyed  by  fii«  on  the  16th  October,  1834.  Pre- 
parations were  made  immediately  after  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice,  on  a  scale  infinitely 
larger  and  more  sumptuous  than  the  old  one.  The 
new  palace,  built  after  the  designs,  and  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Barry,  was  not  completed  till  the 
year  1864,  so  that  its  erection  took  thirty  years. 
The  expenditure  in  money  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  time,  for  it  cost  above  two  millions  sterling. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  Houses  .of  Parliament 
is  about  eight  acres ;  the  buildings  have  a  river 
frontage  of  900  ft.,  with  a  terrace  of  Aberdeen 
granite  680  ft.  long  by  30  ft,  broad.  The  Victoria 
Tower,  chiefly  designed  for  correcting  the  low 
situation  of  the  edifice,  commanded,  as  it  b,  by 
Westminster  Abbey,  rises  to  the  height  of  840  ft. 
The  clock,  at  the  opposite,  or  eastern  end,  is  320  ft. 
high,  and  the  central  spire  300  ft.  The  royal 
entrance  in  the  Victoria  Tower  is  a  majestic  gate- 
way, 65  ft.  in  height.  The  palace  is  altoj^ether  an 
edifice  with  the  stamp  of  grandeur  visibly  im- 
pressed upon  it,  though  adveise  critics  contend 
that  it  is  overlaid  \^'ith  an  endless  profusion  of 
minute  ornaments,  which  detract  from  its  simpli- 
city, appear  paltry,  and  catch  soot  and  smoke, 
besides  forming  convenient  receptacles  for  swal- 
lows' nests.  The  passages  inside,  being  in  the 
last  decree  complicated,  are  also  more  like  the 
mazes  m  a  labyrinth  than  the  corridors  in  a 
palace.  The  House  of  Lords  is  as  gorgeous  as 
gilding  and  painting  can  make  it ;  but  the  House 
of  Commons  has  greater  simplicity. 

The  Government  Ofiices,  including  the  Treasury, 
Home  Office,  and  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Whitehall,  have  been  much  improved  by  the 
erection  of  a  uniform  aud  handsome  palatial  front 
The  Board  of  Control  has  an  Ionic  portico,  but  is, 
otherwise,  a  plain  building.  The  Ordnance  and 
Admiralty  offices  make  no  pretensions  to  display ; 
and  the  *  Horse  Guards,'  which  does  pretend  to  it, 
is  in  very  bad  taster    Many  of  the  public  offices  | 


are  in  Somerset  House,  once  a  palace,  occupied  by 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  The  old  building  was 
taken  down  in  1775 ;  and  the  present  quadrangu- 
lar structure,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
was  completed  in  1782,  and  distributed  into  go- 
vernment offices.  The  street  front  is  only  200  ft. 
in  length,  but  that  facing  the  river  is  800  ft  in 
length,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  elevations  in 
London.  An  eastern  wing  was  added  by  Ring's 
College,  in  1830,  in  completion  of  the  architect's 
design. 

On  the  river's  bank,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  dtr, 
is  the  Tower, 

*  With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed.' 

This  rude  fortress,  about  ^  m.  below  London 
Bridge,  was  begun  bv  William  the  Conqueror  m 
1078.  The  original  building,  now  called  the 
Wliite  Tower,  was  completed  in  1098.  Additions 
were  made  by  Henry  III.  in  1240,  by  Edward  IV. 
in  1465,  and  the  whole  was  substantiallv  repaired 
by  Charles  II.  in  1663.  The  Grand  Storehouse,  t 
laige  building  N.  of  the  White  Tower,  begun  by 
James  II.  and  completed  by  William  III.,  was 
burnt  down  in  1841,  when  about  280,000  stand  of 
muskets  and  smaU  arms  were  destroyed.  On  the 
site  of  this  storehouse  a  large  semi-Gothic  struc- 
ture, called  the  Wellington  Barracks,  and  serving 
partly  as  such,  and  partly  as  an  armoury,  has  been 
erected.  It  is  fire-proof,  and  is  coDstnicted  so 
that  it  could  not  easily  be  taken,  unless  artillery 
were  employed  against  it  The  tower  was  a 
royal  palace  during  more  than  five  centuries.  It 
was  long,  and  still  in  fact  is,  a  state  prison ;  and 
several  roval  personages  and  many  nobles,  and 
(lisdnguisned  commoners,  perished  in  this  edi- 
fice, some  by  the  hands  of  public  executioners, 
and  some  by  the  dagger  and  bowl  of  tlie  assassin. 
It  anciently  contained  several  detached  masses  of  { 
building,  most  of  which  have  now  disappeared. 
The  original  tower,  now  called  the  White  Tower, 
still  remains  the  principal  edifice.  The  Martin 
Tower  is  now  called  the  Jewel  Tower.  The  Lan- 
tern Tower,  the  Royal  Palace,  and  the  Mint  hare 
been  pulled  down.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  old 
buildmg  vestiges  may  be  traced  under  altered 
names.  The  present  edifices  consist,  exclusive  of 
the  barracks  already  referred  to,  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  the  ordnance  office,  the  record  office,  the 
jewel  office,  and  the  armouries.  The  whole  is  sur- 
nmnded  by  a  moat  filled  with  water  from  the 
Thames,  and  the  outer  bank  has  been  turned  into 
pleasure  grounds.  The  Tower  is  open  to  visitors, 
who  pay  Qd,  to  see  the  armouries  and  asimiUrsum 
to  inspect  the  regalia.  The  menagerie,  formerly 
the  best  in  England,  having  been  supejrseded  by 
that  belonging  to  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  was  dispersed  many  years  ago.  The 
Mintj  formerly  in  the  Tower,  but 'now  on  Tower 
Hill,  is  a  stone  building  of  Greek  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  and  wings.  The  workshops 
and  offices  occupy  about  8,000  square  yaids,  and 
the  machinery  'for  coining  is  complete  and 
efficient 

Foti  Office.— The  Post  Office,  in  the  centos  of 
the  metropolis,  near  St  Paul's,  a  large,  handsome 
building,  completed  in  1829,  of  Portland  stone,  is 
390  ft  in  length,  130  ft  in  width,  and  64  ft 
high.  The  facade  has  three  Ionic  porticoes,  over 
the  central  and  largest  of  which  is  a  plain  pedi- 
ment Within  this  portico  is  the  great  hall, 
80  ft  by  64  ft,  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  rows  of  Ionic  columns  on  granite  pedesuds: 
passages  lead  from  it  to  the  principal  offices. 

The  business  transacted  m  this  building,  em- 
bracing, as  it  does,  the  internal  correspondence  of 
this  immense  city,  and  its  external  coitespondencc 
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with  all  p$ita  of  the  U.  Kingdom  and  of  the 
world)  ia  necessarily  of  vast  extent ;  and  is  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  despatch,  regularity,  and 
accuracy,  that  is  quite  extraordinary.  There  are 
about  1,000  houses  and  pillar-boxes  for  receiving 
letters  within  what  is  called  the  '  town  district' 
of  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  letters  collected 
in  this  district  alone  amounted  to  13  millions  in 
1839,- the  year  preceding  the  general  reduction  of 
postage.  In  1840,  the  first  year  of  the  penny  post, 
the  number  of  London  district  letters  rose  to  21 
millions,  while  the  total  number  of  letters  passing 
through  the  General  Post  Office  was  132  millions. 
In  1860,  the  total  number  of  letters  amounted  to 
462  millions,  and  the  local  correspondence  to 
63  millions.  Finally,  in  1864,  the  total  reached 
471  millions,  while  the  London  district  alone 
produced  70  millions  of  letters. 

ReliffUms  JSstabli^ments  and  Buildings. — Lon- 
don is  a  bishop's  see,  the  highest  in  rank  in  the 
kingdom  under  the  archbishops.  The  diocese 
formerly  comprised  199  parishes  in  Middlesex, 
398  in  lilssex,  56  in  Hertfordshire,  and  4  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  all  660 ;  but  under  the  new  eccle- 
siasdcal  arrangements  it  comprises  all  the  parishes 
of  Middlesex,  23  in  Surrey,  10  in  Essex,  and  9  in 
Kent,  making;  a  total  of  241  parishes,  and  313 
benefices.  Westminster  contains  10  parishes,  4  of 
which  were  formed  early  in  the  last  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  pop.  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  and  one  more  recently;  2 
only  of  thefle  parishes,  St.  Maigaret's  and  St. 
John's,  are  considered  to  form  the  city  of  Westn 
minster,  the  other  8  being  denominated  the 
liberties.  Westminster  was  erected  into  a  bishopric 
by  Hen.  VIII.  in  1541,  when  the  whole  of  Middle- 
sex, exclusive  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  parish 
of  Fulham,  was  assign^  as  its  diocese ;  but  this 
bishopric  existed  only  nine  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  ecclesiastical  government  reverted  to 
its  former  channeL 

Sl  Paul's,  the  cathedral  church  of  London,  is 
not  only  the  great  architectnral  glory  of  the 
metropolis,  but  of  the  empire.  It  stands  in  an 
elevated  situation  at  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  on 
the  site  of  the  former  cathedral,  destroyed  during 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  Its  foundations  were  laid 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1675 ;  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  by  whom  it  was  designed,  and  under  whose 
directions  the  works  was  carried  on,  lived  to  com- 
plete the  stupendous  edifice,  the  last  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  his  son  in  1710.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  Cross,  with  an  additional 
arm  or  transept  at  the  W.  end  to  give  breadth  to 
the  front,  and  has  a  semicircular  projection  at  the 
£.  end  for  the  altar,  and  semicircular  porticoes  at 
either  end  of  the  transepts.  It  is  510  ft.  in 
length,  £.  to  W.,  titie  length  of  the  cross,  exclu- 
sive of  the  circular  porticoes,  is  250  ft.,  the  bfeadth 
of  the  W.  fi^ade  with  the  turrets  180  ft.,  and  the 
height  of  the  walls  110  ft.  An  immense  dome, 
or  cupola,  rising  over  the  centre,  is  surmounted  by 
a  lantern,  ball,  and  cross,  the  latter  being  elevated 
362  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  370  ft. 
above  the  pavement  of  ike  churchyard.  The 
two  turrets,  or  belfries,  in  the  W.  front,  are  each 
222  ft.  in  height.  The  walls  are  decorated  by 
two  stories  of  coupled  pilasters  arranged  at  regular 
distances,  those  below  being  of  the  Corinthian 
and  those  above  of  the  Composite  order.  The 
whole  boilding  is  of  Portland  stone ;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  foundations,  and  the  massive 
solidity  of  its  waUs  and  piers,  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  it  will  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  magnificent. 

St.  Paul's,  it  is  frequently  said,  is  copied,  or  at 
least  closely  imitated,  from  St.  Peter's  at  Bome; 
and  to  some  extent  this  is  true.    But  it  is  a  copy 


that  bears  the  impress  of  transcendent  genius; 
and  may  be  said  to  be  to  St.  Peter's  what  the 
iEneid  is  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  fronts 
of  both  cathedrals  are  the  parts,  perhaps,  in  which 
they  are  most  deficient ;  but,  in  neither  instance, 
was  the  architect  allowed  to  follow  out  his  own 
conceptions.  Bramaiite  and  Michael  Angelo 
wished  to  have  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's  formed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon,  and  Wren  was 
obliged  to  modify  his  masterly  designs  so  as  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  defer.  The  belfries  of  St  Paul's  give 
it  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  Neither  is  the  dome  of  the  latter  so 
spherical  as  that  of  the  British  cathedral,  nor  is 
it  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  building,  being 
placed  so  far  behind  the  lofty  fa9ade  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  to  a  person  stimding  near  the 
edifice.  But  in  the  vastness  of  its  proportions 
St.  Peter's  as  far  exceeds  St.  Paul's  as  the  latter 
does  the  largest  of  the  English  churches.  Per- 
haps, also,  it  is  superior  to  St.  Paul's  in  the 
harmony  of  its  parts ;  the  dome,  though  so  grand 
a  feature  in  the  latter,  being,  it  is  very  generally 
admitted,  too  large  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
building.  But  the  English  cathedral  is,  though 
hngo  intervallo,  second  only  to  St.  Peter's ;  and  is 
unquestionably  the  noblest  of  transalpine  and  of 
Protestant  temples. 

The  interior  of  St.  Paul's  is  chaste  and  impos- 
ing ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  ornament,  it  has 
rather  a  naked  and  austere  appearance.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years,  it  has  b«eii  attempted  to 
obviate  this  defect  by  placing  within  the  cathe- 
dral monuments  erected  at  the  public  expense  to 
eminent  individuals,  among  whom  may  be  spe- 
cified Marquis  Comwallis,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord 
Nelson,  Abererombie,  Earl  Howe,  Howard  the 
Philanthropist,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  otliers.  But  these,  with  few  exceptions,  do 
no  credit  either  to  the  artist  or  the  country,  and 
are  totally  unworthy  of  the  temple  which  they 
only  encumber. 

The  remains  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are  de- 
posited in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
before  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  the  followmg 
appropriate  inscription  to  his  memory : — 

BUBTUS.  coNDrnrn.  hujus.  scclesls.  sr.  urbis. 
ooNDrroR.  CHRISTOPHORUS  WREN.  qui.  vixrr. 

ANNOS.  ULTUA.  NONAGINTA.  NON.  Smi.  SED. 

BONO.  PUBLICO.  LECTOR.  SI.  MONUMXNTUM.  RBQUIBISw 

CIRCUMSPICE. 

OBHT.  XXV.  FBB.  AKNO.  MDGCXXm. 
JSTAT.  91. 

Visitors  ascend  by  an  inside  stair  to  the  stone 
gallery  which  surrounds  the  exterior  gallery  above 
the  colonnade;  and,  by  a  more  difiicult  ascent, 
they  reach  the  Golden  Gallerv,  which  crowns  the 
apex  of  the  dome,  at  the  base  of  the  lantern. 
The  view  from  this  latter  point,  on  a  clear  day, 
is  unrivalled.  The  entire  metropolis,  vast  as  it 
is,  appears  to  be  spread  out  at  the  spectator's 
feet  The  broad  and  silvery  line  of  the  river, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  thousands  of  vessels,  gives  infinite  grandeur 
and  variety  to  the  scene.  At  this  height,  the 
people,  horses,  and  carriages  in  the  streets,  and 
everything  else  on  the  surface,  appear  so  greatly 
diminished,  that  the  bustle  of  the  crowd  has  been, 
not  inaptly,  compared  to  that  of  a  swarm  of 
emmets.  Owing  to  the  usual  density  of  the  * 
smoke,  this  splendid  view  is  seldom  seen  in  per- 
fection. It  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage 
early  on  a  clear  summer  morning,  before  the  fires 
are  lighted.    The  more  adventurous  visitors  not 
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only  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  but  enter 
the  lantern,  and  thence  make  their  way  into  the 
copper  ball  bv  which  it  is  crcwned.  The  diameter 
of  the  latter  is  6  ft.  2  in. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  noble  structure  amounted 
to  only  747,964/.,  or  less,  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  sum  spent  on  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
8t.  PauVs  cathedral  was  finished  in  36  years,  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  architect,  b^  one  master 
mason  (Mr.  Strong),  and  during  the  incumbency 
of  one  bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Henry  Compton). 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  145  years  in  building,  during  which  time  no 
fewer  than  12  architects  were  employed  upon  it, 
and  19  popes  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  (See  Bray- 
ley's  Account  of  St.  Panl's,  in  the  Survey  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  iL  249-310;  Aikin's 
Essay  on  St.  Paul's;  Britton's  Account  of  St. 
Paul  s ;  and  Elme's  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  St  Paul's  is  so  much 
hemmed  in  by  the  surrounding  buildings.  The 
view  of  the  grand  facade,  with  the  dome  rising 
above  it,  from  the  loot  of  Ludgate  Hill,  was, 
previous  to  1866,  generally  held  the  most  favour- 
able; but  it  was  almost  entirely  destroved  by 
the  ugly  railway  bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  line,  which,  in  this  year,  was  thrown 
across  the  street,  at  the  very  point  where  the 
noble  edifice  presented  itself  most  strikingly.  At 
piesent,  the  dome  appears  to  best  advantage  from 
the  bridges  and  the  river;  and  is  seen  at  a  great 
distance  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country, 
towering  above  the  smoke  by  which  the  city  is 
generally  enveloped.  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on 
the  structure  is  not  a  little  curi()us.  In  the  parts 
protected  from  the  weather  it  adheres,  and  the 
building  has,  in  consequence,  a  black  and  sooty 
appearance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts 
exposed  to  the  weather  seem  bleached  or  whitened. 

Westminster  Abbey,  which,  next  to  St.  Paul's, 
is  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  London, 
dates  from  the  ISth  century,  though  portions  of 
the  edifioe,  erected  by  Edward  the  Conressor,  may 
still  form  part  of  the  building.  Great  additions, 
were  made  to  it  by  Henry  VII.,  who  built  the 
splendid  chapel  that  still  bears  his  name ;  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  two  towers 
of  the  W.  fiont  were  added,  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  1803  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Uie  building  was  destroyed  bv 
fire;  but  it  has  since  been  completely  repaired, 
and  Henry  y  11  til's  chapel  renovated  in  its  ori^nal 
style.  It'is  360  ft.  in  length,  and  195  wide,  within 
the  walls.  Though  built  at  many  different  times 
between  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  VII., 
and  never  quite  completed,  it  offers  one  of  the 
beat  specimens  of  the  pointed  style  in  England. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  shape  of  which, 
externally  at  least,  at  the  E.  end,  is  almost  ob- 
literated by  12  minor  chapels,  of  which  that  of 
Henry  VII.  is  the  largest  and  finest.  The  great 
variety  of  the  abbey  renders  anv  thing  like  a  ge- 
neral description  impossible.  'The  N.  side,  with 
its  beautiful  gate>  may  be  considered  the  principal 
front;  but  the  view  is  much  injured  by  tne  inter- 
ference of  St.  Mafgaret's  church,  which  imme- 
diately adjoins  the  abbey.  It  presents  a  line  of 
ornamental  turteted  buttresses  and  pointed  win- 
dows, with  a  fanciful  sculptured  porcn,  decorated 
with  immense  flying  buttresses,  lofty  pinnacles, 
and  a  laige  wheel  window  32  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
most  striking  view  of  the  interior  is  from  the  W. 
'  entrance,  where  the  lofty  pointed  aisles,  clustered 
columns,  rich  tracery  work,  and  monumental  de- 
corations, judiciously  lighted  by  painted  windows, 
present  a  harmonious  enectwell  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  insensible^    Many  of  the 


most  illustrious  of  (he  statesmen,  orators,  warriorR, 
philosophers,  divines,  and  poet^  of  Great  Britain, 
from  Chaucer  to  Macaulay,  and  from  Clarendon  to 
Palmerston,  are  either  buried  or  have  their  monn- 
men ts  within  its  precincts;  and  the  statues  and 
other  memorials  which  are  distributed  all  over 
the  abbey,  give  it  the  highest  interest,  and  deeply 
impress  the  mind.  Since  its  restoration,  in  1820, 
Heniy  Vllth's  Chapel  has  formed  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  subordinate  portions  of  the  abbey  :  it 
is  universally  considered  a  gem,  and  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  very  choice  specimen  of  its  style. 

The  other  churches  of  London  have  no  preten* 
sions  to  be  compared  with  those  last  mentioned. 
Of  those  which  escaped  the  great  fire  of  1666,  St. 
Saviour's  in  the  Borough  and  the  Temple  Church 
deserve  special  mention.  The  former,  restored  to 
much  of  its  ancient  freshness,  \a  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  centuij'  t  the  latter, 
which  has  also  been  restored  recently,  is  still  more 
ancient,  and  is  remarluible  for  its  peculiar  archi- 
tecture, and  for  the  fine  Noiman  arch  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  building.  After  the  fire,  several 
churches  were  built  bv  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but 
the  fame  of  St.  Paul  s  has  obscur^  the  lustre  of 
his  other  works.  Bow  Church,  in  Cheapside,  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  and  Su  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  are  the  most  admired  of  Sir  Christopher's 
churches.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century  seve- 
ral noble  churches  were  erected,  of  which  St. 
Martin's,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  St 
George's,  Bloomsbury,  are  good  specimens.  With- 
in the  last  60  years,  however,  a  complete  change, 
and  great  deterioration,  took  place  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical architecture.  St  Pancras  Church  and 
some  others  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted  from  this 
censure ;  but  an  extreme  poverty  of  architectural 
talent  was  shown  in  designing  new  churches, 
which  are  quite  unworthy  of  those  formerly  erected 
and  of  the  city.  More  recently,  however,  the 
taste  has  been  again  improved;  though  the 
Gothic  or  mediaeval  stvle  is  now,  perhaps,  too 
universally  followed.  iTie  places  of  woialiip  for 
dissenters  are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  plain 
brick  buildings,  well  arranged  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  large  congregations,  but  constructed  with 
little  attention  to  ornament  or  taste. 

Lambeth  Palace—One  of  the  most  extensive 
and  imposing  building  S.  of  the  Thames  is  Lam- 
beth Palace,  on  the  nvcr's  bank,  nearly  opposite 
the  new  houses  of  parliament  The  original 
building,  erected  in  1191,  was  first  intended  for  a 
college  of  canons ;  but  as  the  pope  refused  bis 
consent  to  its  establishment^  it  was  converted  into 
an  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  has  ever  since  been 
the  town  residence  of  the  primate  of  all  England. 
Great  additions  were  made  to  it  about  1250,  and, 
in  the  15th  century,  Archbishop  Chichele  built  a 
square  stone  tower  towards  the  river,  called  the 
Lollard's  Tower,  from  the  fact  of  some  of  those 
early  reformers  ba'\'ing  been  confined  in  it  Sub- 
sequent additions,  were  made  bv  Cranmer,  Pole, 
Parker,  Juxton,  Sancroft,  and  Tlllotson  ;  but  the 
whole,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  is  a  heavy^  dull- 
looking  brick  structure.,  little  interesting  except 
from  its  antiquity.  Recent  additions,  however, 
completed  in  1833,  at  a  cost,  including  internal  , 
fittings,  of  nearly  80,00OA,  are  executed  in  better  | 
taste.  The  new  buildings,  of  Bath  stone,  stand  in 
the  gardens,  £.  of  the  old  palace :  the  principal 
edifice  is  a  splendid  structure,  the  ornamental  por- 
tions, which  are  particularly  rich,  being  copied 
from  Westminster  and  St  Alban's  Abbeys.  The 
entrance  front,  flanked  with  square  towers,  is  160 
ft  in  length,  the  opposite  or  garden  -front  being 
30  ft.  longer.  The  principal  rooms  are  of  fine  pro- 
portions, and  richly  though  chastely  embellished. 
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the  wood-work  being  almost  wholly  of  oak.  The 
library  is  perhaps  one  of  the  liuekt  parts  of  the 
interior;  and  though  remarkably  plain  in  its  deco> 
rations  and  famiture,  produces,  from  its  great  size, 
a  very  imposing  effect.  It  contains  upwards  of 
25,0(X)  vols.,  among  which  are  many  rare  works 
in  classics  and  divinity ;  and  the  MSS.,  some  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  see,  and  others  of 
a  miscellaneoas  character,  are  said  to  be  very 
valuable.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  baildmg  the 
chief  rooms  are  the  lon^  gallery,  containing  a 
carious  collection  of  paintmgs,  chiefly  portraits  of 
former  prelates ;  the  great  hall,  with  an  open 
roof  of  oak,  presenting  one  of  the  best  specimens 
in  the  country  of  internal  Gothic  decorations ;  and 
the  chapel,  a  small  bat  extremely  elegant  apart- 
menU  fitted  up  with  oak  stalls,  pews,  and  an  ex- 
quisitely carved  pulpit  and  screen.  The  pork 
and  gardens  belonging  to  the  palace  occupy  about 
eighteen  acres ;  they  are  completely  wall^  round ; 
nearly  four  acres  are  appropriated  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  the  rest  being  planted  and  laid  out  in 
ahrabberiea. 

Cemeteries, — ^The  crowded  state  of  most  of  the 
metropolitan  churchyards,  and  the  growing  con- 
viction of  their  injurious  influence  over  the  health 
of  the  neighboiimoods  in  which  they  are  placed, 
have,  witlun  the  last  generation,  suggested  the 
establishment  of  public  cemeteries  at  some  dis^ 
tance  from  town.  The  first  of  these,  at  Kensal 
Green,  occupying  a  piece  of  ground  48  acres  in 
extent,  tastefully  planted  and  laid  out,  was  opened 
in  1832.  It  is  sitnated  in  the  NW.  suburb  of 
London,  and  has  chapels,  where  the  funeral  ser- 
vice is  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  other  religious  persua- 
sions. The  success  of  this  undertaking,  which 
was  long  opposed  by  ignorant  prejudice,  led  to  the 
cunstniction  of  other  cemeteries.  That  at  High- 
gate,  consecrated  in  1838,  and  occupying  about  40 
acres,  in  an  elevated  situation  N.  oi  the  city,  com- 
mands  a  very  extensive  view,  llie  Norwood 
cemetery,  6  m.  S.  of  the  city,  is  about  the  size  of 
that  last  mentioned.  Other  cemeteries  have  been 
completed  at  Woking,  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  railway — to  which  the  coffins  are  daily 
conveyed  in  the  *  dead  train'— at  Colney  Hatch, 
on  the  Great  Northern  railway-^which  has  like- 
wise its  diurnal  train  for  the  dead — at  Abney  Park, 
Stoke  Newington ;  at  Earl's  Court,  Brompton ;  and 
at  Victoria  Puk  and  Bow  Common  m  the  E. 
The  Woking  cemetery  is  known  as  '  the  Necro- 
polis.' At  tiist  the  new  cemeteries  were  found  too 
expensive  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  but 
various  changes  in  the  tariff  of  burials  gradually 
adapted  them  to  their  use.  The  act  of  the  l^6t 
14  Vict,  c  62  (1860),  providinjr  for  the  abolition 
of  intramural  interment,  provides,  also,  for  the 
formation  of  new  burial  grounds  in  convenient 
situations,  and  at  reasonable  rates  of  chai]^e. 

Commercial  Establishments. — ^The  establishments 
connected  with  commerce  are  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted. The  public  buildings  for  commercial  pur- 
poses consist  chiefly  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
lioyal  Exchange,  Stock  Exchange,  Custom  House, 
Corn  Exchange,  and  Coal  Exchange.  The  Bank 
of  England,  from  its  first  incorporation  in  1694  to 
1734,  transacted  its  affairs  at  Grocers'  Hall,  in  the 
Poultry.  The  firat  stone  of  the  present  building 
was  laid  in  1732 ;  forty  years  afterwards  the  E. 
and  W.  wings  were  added;  and  in  1781  the  church 
of  SL  Christopher  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  farther  adititions.  Until  1825,  this  edifice  ex- 
hibited a  great  variety  of  incongruous  stjrles ;  but 
endeavours  have  since  been  made,  and  with  some 
success,  to  produce  uniformity.    The  building  is 


insulated,  and  covers  8  acres :  its  shape  is  an  ir- 
regular parallelogram,  the  longest  side  measuring 
440  ft.  Many  of  the  rooms  hi  the  interior,  sucli 
as  the  court-room,  pay-hall,  and  dividend-oflice, 
are  spacious  and  well-proportioned:  the  largest 
and  loftiest  of  all  Lb  the  rotunda,  a  circular  hall, 
67  ft.  in  diameter,  and  crowned  by  a  handsome 
cupola  and  lantern.  The  chief  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  funds  take  place  in  this  apartment. 
The  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  roanage(l 
by  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four 
directors,  elected  annually.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted by  about  800  clerks,  whose  salaries  amount 
to  nearly  200,000/.  A  valuable  librarv,  intended 
for  their  especial  use,  has  been  established  in  the 
bank. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  originally  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  in  166G,  was  burnt  down  in  the 
great  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  within  three  years,  and 
extensively  repaired  between  1820  and  182(1. 
Having  been  again  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1838,  it  was  once  more  rebuilt,  from 
a  design  b;^  Mr.  Tite,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
notable  edifices  of  the  city.  It  is  quadrangular, 
and  has  a  colonnade  and  pediment  fronting  Corn- 
hill.  The  court  inside  is  surrounded  by  piazzas ; 
but  the  merchants  and  others  frequenting  the 
building  are  not  sufliciently  protected  from  the 
weather,  a  defect  which  is' much  complained  of. 
In  the  quadraiigle  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria, 
by  Lough,  and  it  is  further  ornamented  with  sta- 
tues of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton.  Lloyds,  and  other 
mercantile  corporations,  have  their  ofiUces  in  the 
building.  It  was  opened  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1844. 

The  Coal  Exchange,  in  Lower  Thames  Street^ 
is  a  magnificent,  though  rather  incongruous,  build- 
ing. The  great  hall,  which  is  circular,  is  60  ft,  in 
diameter,  and  74  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the  glazed 
dome  by  which  it  is  covered.  The  structure  cost 
about  40,000/. 

The  Custom  House,  a  large  building  by  the  river 
side,  between  London  Bridge  and  the  Tower,  wa» 
open  for  business  in  1817.  The  old  one  was  burnt 
down  in  1814,  though  not  before  the  present  build- 
ing was  begun,  the  former  havuig  been  incon- 
veniently small.  The  river  front,  480  ft.  in  length, 
is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and,  though  rather 
plain,  is  decorated  by  three  porticoes,  each  sujv 
ported  by  six  Ionic  columns.  The  long  room,  where 
the  public  business  is  transacted,  is  185  ft.  in  length, 
66  it.  in  width,  and  55  ft.  in  height.  Owing  to  th© 
insufficiency  of  its  foundations,  this  structure  be- 
came insecure,  and  had  to  undergo  some  very  ex- 
tensive repairs  in  1825. 

River  and  Port— The  rWer  Thames,  formerly 
looked  upon  as  entirely  destined  for  tlie  use,  and 
not  in  the  least  for  the  ornament,  of  the  great 
metropolis,  which  stands  at  its  banks,  has  m  recent 
years  been  more  kindly  treated.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gigantic  system  of  drainage  (see  post) 
it  has  ceased  to  be  the  main  sewer  of  London,  while 
the  erection  of  long  lines  of  magnificent  quays  will 
make  both  banks  of  the  river  the  finest  streets  and 
promenades  in  the  world.  A  bill  for  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river  Thames  on  the  Middlesex  side  wa» 
laid  before  parliament  in  the  session  of  1862,  and 
another  for  a  partial  embankment  on  the  Surrey 
side  in  1863,  and  both  having  eventually  become 
law,  the  works  were  commenced  in  the  latter  part 
of  1864.  The  undertaking,  which,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  will  cost  from  three  to  four  millions  ster- 
ling, is  to  be  completed  about  the  year  1870 ;  its 
main  features  are  a  roadway,  froin  100  to  200  ft, 
wide,  running  right  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
on  a  level,  at  Westminster,  with  the  ftxkrin^ 
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houses  of  parliament,  and  sloping  down  eastward 
BO  as  to  pass  under  all  the  hndges  farther  down. 
The  construction  of  the  Thames  embankment  is 
entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

What  is  legally  termed  the  port  of  London  ex- 
tends 6^  m.  below  London  Bridge  to  Bugsby's 
Hole,  beyond  Blackwall ;  though  the  actual  port, 
consisting  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  pools, 
does  not  reach  beyond  Limehouse.  The  whole  of 
the  latter  space  is  generally  covered  with  vessels ; 
a  channel,  only  300  ft.  wide,  beuig  left  clear  for 
craft  passing  up  and  down  the  river.  The  port 
havinf^  been  long  insufficient  for  the  proper  accom- 
modation of  the  shipping  resorting  to  London, 
and  being  often  blocked  up  by  fleets  of  merchant- 
men; the  quays  also  being  heaped  with  bales, 
boxes,  bags,  and  barrels  in  such  confusion  that  the 
most  barefaced  robberies  were  committed  with  im- 
punity, the  necessity  of  further  protection  for  mer- 
chandise became  evident.  Accordingly,  at  the 
close  of  last  centur}%  it  was  decermined  to  exca- 
vate wet  docks,  capable  of  accommodating  a  large 
numbcy  of  ships,  with  contiguous  warehouses,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  West 
India  Docks,  the  first  of  these  establishments,  and 
the  largest  belonging  to  the  port,  were  opened  in 
1802.  They  are  situated  about  4  m.  down  the 
river :  including  the  City  Canal,  a  work  intended 
for  another  object,  but  now  a  part  of  this  esta- 
blishment, they  comprise  about  295  acres,  ^  part 
of  which  is  covered  with  water,  the  rest  being 
occupied  with  quays  and  warehouses,  the  latter  of 
great  magnitude,  and  furnished  with  every  con- 
venience. They  have  an  import  and  an  export 
dock,  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  500  large 
merchantmen.  The  London  Docks,  about  1^  m. 
from  London  Bridge,  were  opened  in  1805.  They 
cover  about  100  acres  of  ground,  of  which  nearly 
a  third  part  Is  water.  The  vaults  beneath  the 
warehouses  have  cellarage  for  65,000  pipes  of  wine, 
and  one  of  them  has  an  area  of  7  acres.  The  to- 
bacco warehouses  are  very  extensive.  The  East 
India  Docks,  smaller  thaii  those  above  described, 
and  further  down  the  river,  were  opened  in  1808. 
Their  water-area  is  30  acres,  and  their  great  depth 
(23  ft.)  enables  them  to  accommodate  vessels  of 
very  laiige  size.  The  E.  and  W.  India  Dock  Com- 
panies are  now  incorporated,  and  form  onlv  one 
association.  The  Commercial  Docks,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  river,  consist  principally  of  the  old 
ducks  for  the  Greenland  ships,  enlai^ged  and  pro- 
vided with  warehouses  for  bonding  foreign  com. 
They  comprise  49  acres,  40  of  which  are  water; 
and  are  principally  used  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  and  E.  country  commerce  and  the  importa- 
tion of  timber.  The  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  opened 
in  1828,  are  the  nearest  to  London  Bridge,  being 
just  below  the  Tower.  They  enclose  24  acres,  of 
which  11^  are  water.  The  warehouses,  which  are 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  are  close  to  the  quays, 
having  the  lower  or  basement  story  open  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  or  delivering  goods  from  and 
to  vessels  that  are  being  laden  or  unladen :  the 
arcailcs  are  supported  by  iron  columns  of  great 
strength.  These  docks  have  all  been  constructed 
at  a  vast  expense,  by  joint-stock  companies ;  and 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  profitable  concerns, 
though  they  have  redounded  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  port  than  to  that  of  their  projectors. 

The  number  of  colliers  frequenting  the  port  has 
often  suggested  the  idea  of  excavating  docks  for 
their  accommodation  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite 
Greenwich;  but  nothing  has  vet  been  effected 
towards  the  execution  of  this  plan,  although  the 
sea-borne  coal  trade  with  London  is  immense.  In 
the  year  1864  there  entered  the  port  3,116,703  tons 
of  coal,  in  8,214  ships;  and  to  thia  immense  ton- 


nage Newcastle-upon-Tyne  contributed  1,286,352 
tons,  in  2,712  ships ;  Seaham,  149,841  tons,  in  616 
ships;  Sunderknd,  903,721  tons,  in  2,072  ships; 
Middlesborough,  77,640  tons,  in  259shipe;  Hartle- 
pool and  West  Hartlepool,  509,692  tons,  in  1,780 
ships ;  Blyth,  9,836  tons,  in  35  shipe;  while  then 
came  from  Scotland,  17,004  tona,  in  113  ships; 
from  Wales,  92,647  tons,  in  252  shipe ;  from  York- 
shire, 26,640  tons,  in  198  ships;  of  small  ooal, 
30,913  tons,  in  74  ships ;  12,290  tons  cinders,  in 
97  ships,  and  307  tons  nom  Duff. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  a  vast  quantity  of  coal, 
amounting  to  2,359,723  tons  in  1864,  is  brought 
into  London  by  railway.  The  London  and  Noitli 
Western  railway  alone  brought  916,697  tons  in  the 
year  1864. 

The  immense  extent  of  the  trade  of  London 
will  be  apparent  from  the  subjoined  statement  of 
the  gross  customs  revenue  of'^the  port  in  the  un- 
dermentioned years : — 


Ymn 

£ 

T«m 

iS 

1635 

11,773.616 

1859 

13,740,343 

1840 

11,088,053 

1861 

11.905,555 

1845 

11,033,806 

1862 

12,16«,n5 

1819 

11,070,176 

1863 

11,974,397 

The  total  customs  revenue  for  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  year  1863,  amounted  to  l8,386,359iL, 
of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  London  produced  about 
two-thirds.  This,  however,  does  not  exactly  repre- 
sent the  proportion  which  the  commerce  of  London 
bears  to  that  of  England.  The  imports  into  seve- 
ral of  the  other  great  ports,  including  Liverpool, 
Hull,  and  Newcastle,  consist  principally  of  coUon, 
wool,  flax,  and  other  raw  materials  of  British  ma- 
nufactures, which  are  mostlv  admitted  free  of  duty ; 
whereas  the  imports  into  London  consist  princi- 
pally of  articles  of  consumption,  including  tobacco, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  and  spirits,  on  which  high 
duties  are  paid.  Hence  it  is  that  the  amounts  of 
the  import  duties  collected  in  different  ports  afford 
no  fair  criterion  of  the  real  extent  of  their  import 
trade.  In  regiud  to  exports,  the  articles  produced 
in  London  are  intended  more  for  the  home  than 
for  foreign  demand,  and  do  not  constitute  any  very 
laiige  proportion  of  the  shipments  to  foreign'part^ 
These,  however,  are  notwithstanding  very  lai^ ; 
for,  owing  to  the  extreme  facility  of  communica- 
tion between  London  and  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  the  low  rates  at  which  goods  may  be 
lodged  in  the  dock  warehouses,  London  has  greater 
facilities  than  any  other  port  for  the  making  up  of 
mixed  or  assorted  cargoes,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
a  large  export  trade.  Thus,  in  1863,  the  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from 
London  amounted  to  36,211.510/.,  while  the  ex- 
ports from  Liverpool,  in  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  65,154,232t,  or  nearly  double  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  London.  In  1864,  the 
total  value  of  home  produce  exported  from  London 
was  36,554,913^1;  while  Liverpool  exported,  in  the 
same  year,  goods  of  the  value  of  74,748,03  U  The 
declared  value  of  cotton  manufactures  alone,  ex- 
ported from  Liverpool  in  1864,  amounted  to  i^wve 
32  millions  sterling.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  respects  foreign  trade,  London  is 
surpassed  by  Liverpool  But,  as  r^ards  foreign 
and  home  trade  taken  together,  London  is  at  least 
equal  to  any  other  place  in  the  world — truly  the 
univerri  orbit  terrarum  enmorium. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels,  both  sailing  and  steam, 
which  entered  the  port  of  London  in  the  year 
1863.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  vessels,  and  the  second  the 
total  shipping,  including  foreign,  which  arrived  in 
thepon. 
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87,006 
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8 
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14 
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9 
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12 
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1 
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3 
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2,445 
11,608 

1,069,663  I 

8,441,619 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  of  London  731  sailing  vessels  under  60 
tons,  of  a  total  burthen  of  25,364  tons;  1,873 
sailing  vessels  above  60  tons,  of  a  total  burthen 
of  801,200  tons ;  176  steamers  under  60  tons,  of  a 
toUl  burthen  of  6,060  tons,  and  437  steamers 
above  60  tons,  of  a  total  burthen  of  227,732  tons. 

The  iTuuraTice  of  houses,  ships,  and  lives  is 
carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  London  than 
anywhere  else.  Marine  insurances  are  often  effected 
by  private  parties ;  but  other  insurances  are  gene- 
rally made  Dy  joint  stock  companies. 

Manufacturtt,  Retail  Trade^  and  Markets.— -Jjon  - 
don  presents  itself  under  too  many  points  of  view 
to  be  called  a  manufacturing  city ;  yet  it  is  the 
seat  of  many,  and  of  some  very  extensive,  manu- 
factures, several  of  which  hive  their  distinct 
quarters. 

The  silk  manufacture  b  conducted  on  a  lai^e 
scale  in  Spitalfields,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Mile- 
end,  The  trade  fluctuates  extremely,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  and  great  num- 
bers of  workmen  are  often  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  distress,  so  often  said  to  prevail  'in 
this  densely-peopled  district,  is  owing  at  least  as 
much  to  the  improvident  habits  of  many  of  the 
weavers  as  to  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
labour.  The  nett  wages  of  plain  silk  weavers, 
when  fully  employed,  range  from  9«.  to  lis.  QcL, 
and  those  of  velvet  weavers  from  16f.  to  23«.  a 
week.  With  respect  to  physical  condition,  this 
numerous  body  are,  speaking  generallv,  diminu- 
tive, impoverished,  and  feeble,  unable  to  with- 
stand disease,  and  not  long-lived,  circumstances 
attributable  to  close  in-door  employment,  bad  air, 
bad  lodging,  and  bad  food.  There  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  epidemic  fevers  in  close  and  ill-drained 
neighbourhoods,  and  in  no  part  of  London  are  the 
fatal  effects  of  lodging  in  close  courts  and  cellars 
more  visible  than  in  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal 
Green. 

Porter  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  lower 
and  also  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  of  London.  The  breweries  in  which  this 
favourite  liquor  is  prepared  are  moslly  on  a  very 
large  scale  j  and  are,  mdeed,  among  the  greatest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  metropohs, 
much  exceedmg  the  breweries  to  be  found  any 
where  else.  In  addition  to  the  capital  vested  in 
buildings,  machinery,  and  horses,  a  firat-rate 
brewery  has,  also,  a  larce  amoun:  of  capital  vested 
in  public-houses  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The 
principal  esUblishments  produce  from  260,000  to 
300,000  barrels  a  year,  principally  porter  axu\ 
stout,  but  partly  also  ale.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  1,200,000  barrels,  of  43,200,000  gallons, 
of  porter  and  ale  are  brewed  for  consumption  in 
London  only,  besides  which  great  quantities  are 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  exported  to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  the  United 
States,  and  Continental  Europe.  The  splendid 
teams  of  horses  in  the  drays  belonging  to  the 
chief  breweries  are  objects  of  general  admiration 
in  the  metropolis.  There  are  several  very  exten- 
sive distillenes,  vinegar-factories,  chemical  works, 
and  soap-boiling  houses,  most  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  About  40  large  en- 
gineering establishments  employ  many  thousand 
workmen  in  making  steam-engines  and  other  ma- 
chinery, chiefly  in  Lambeth,  Southwaric,  Dept- 
ford,  and  Greenwich. 

The  principal  sugar  refineries  are  in  White- 
chapel,  E.  of  the  city.  Clock  and  watchmakers, 
who  are  numerous,  reside  principally  in  Clerken- 
well.  The  finest  cutlery  and  hardware  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  manufacture  of  meUls  of  all  kmds 
is  cairied  on  to  a  great  extent.    About  6,000 
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ounces  of  gold  plate  and  1,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
are  annually  assayed  in  London.  Coach-building 
is  an  important  business,  and  the  carriages  of 
London  are  not  only  the  handsomest,  but  the  best 
built  and  most  durable  of  any  in  the  empire.  Great 
numbers  are  made  for  exportation.  Many  hands 
are  employed  in  tjpe-founding ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  mstruments,  particularly  piano- 
fortes and  harmoniums,  is  conducted  on  the  largest 
scale.  The  tanning,  currying  and  dressing  of 
leather  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in  Ber- 
mondsey  than  elsewhere  in  the  U.  K.  And,  not- 
withstanding large  numbers  of  shoes  are  imported 
ready  made  from  Northampton  and  other  places, 
their  manufacture  and  that  of  harness  gives  em- 
ployment to  an  immense  number  of  hands  in  the 
mctropi^lis.  Ship-building,  and  the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  trades  connected  witli  shipping,  are  exten- 
sively carried  on  E.  of  London  Bridge.  Owing 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried,  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  London 
have  attained  to  the  greatest  proficiency ;  and  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  jewellers,  silver- 
smiths, engravers,  cabinet-makers,  printers,  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  book-binders  of  the  metropolis 
are  quite  unrivalled  in  their  rej^pective  crafts. 

There  are  no  means  of  forming  anything  like 
even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  retail 
trade  of  London,  but  it  must  be  immense.  The 
trades,  generally  speaking,  are  mixed  indiscrimi- 
nately, though  some  remains  may  yet  be  traced  of 
the  ancient  custom  of  particular  trades  con^egatiiig 
in  particular  places.  Thus  there  are  still  nume- 
rous coach-makers  in  Long  Acre,  booksellers  in 
Paternoster  Row,  and  bankers  in  Lombard  Street. 
A  good  deal  of  business  was  formerly  transacted 
by  itinerant  %'endor8,  who  were  producers  at  the 
same  time ;  but  these  are  now  seldom  met  with. 
Fashionable  shops  attract  attention  by  the  mag- 
nificence and  georgeousness  of  their  wares,  and 
intense  competition  has  cheapened  the  price  of  all 
commodities  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  become 
absolutely  impossible  for  even  the  smallest  manu- 
facturersto  hawk  about  their  wares. 

The  Markets  of  London  are  supplied  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  with  all  sorts  of  articles,  whether  pro- 
duced in  the  U.  Kingdom,  or  in  the  most  distant 
countries,  with  a  facility  and  aregularitv  that  are 
truly  marvellous,  and  could  not  ajortonliave  been 
tleemed  possible.  In  the  great  provision  markets 
articles  are  sold,  partly  by  wholesale  and  partly 
fjy  retail.  <j^nerally,  however,  the  inhabs.  prefer 
■jHLirchasing  at  shops  distinct  from  the  markets. 
The  great  taarket  for  live  stock,  which  is  sold  on 
Jlondays  and  Fridays,  is  Copenhagen  Market, 
(iituated  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  an  elevated  plateau, 
«t  the  top  or  Cal^onian  Road,  Islington.  The 
market,  which  was  opened  in  185G,  occupies  an 
<Hlual-sided  rectangle,  of  15  arches,  on  ground 
sloping  from  the  west.  In  the  midst  of  the  mar- 
ket stands  a  lofty  clock-tower,  visible  at  a  distance 
of  12  miles,  and  around  are  a  number  of  store- 
houses, ta\'ems,  and  various  other  buildings. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  34,980  sheep; 
6,116  bullocks,  and  about  3,000  calves  and  pigs, 
«il  being  kept  in  separate  pens.  Exclusive  oi  the 
stock  brought  to  Copenhagen  Market,  a  good 
many  cattle  and  sheep  are  imported  in  steamers, 
and  privately  sold;  and  in  the  colder  months 
slaughtered  cattle  and  sheep  are  extensively  im- 
ported, particularly  from  the  ports  on  the  E.  coast. 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  with  the 
Wliitechapel  carcass  batchers,  supply  most  part 
of  the  butchers  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Covent  Garden  is  the  principal  vegetable  mar- 
ket, and  the  immense  supply  of  the  finest  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  on 


sale,  make  it  well  worth  a  visit.  Billingsgate  is 
the  great  fish  market,  whence  fish  of  all  sorts  are 
distributed  to  the  shops  and  markets  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  particularly  on  Fridays,  when 
the  demand — owing  to  the  consumption  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population — is  of  extraordinary 
proportions.  The  com  market,  held  in  a  fine 
Doric  building,  in  Mark  Lane,  is  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  wholesale  dealers. 

Leadenhall  is  the  principal  market  for  the  sale 
of  poultry  and  game ;  but  great  quantities  are  sold 
in  Newgate  and  other  markets,  and  many  poul- 
terers in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  private  families, 
are  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  direct  from  the 
countr}*-,  and  not  at  second-hand  from  the  markets. 
In  severe  winters  there  are  large  supplies  of  wild 
ducks,  principally  from  Holland,  as  well  as  wood- 
cocks. Snipes  come  principally  from  Ireland. 
Three-fourths  of  the  pigeons  come  from  France. 
Black-cocks  are  all  from  Scotland.  Sometimes, 
after  a  grand  battue,  there  is  a  glut  of  hares  and 
pheasants  in  Leadenliall  Market. 

Exclusive  of  those  brought  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  about  two  millions  of 
'  great  hundreds '  of  ^gs  are  annually  imported 
into  London  from  France  and  other  foreign  coon- 
tries.  The  imports  amounted  to  1,936,010  great 
hundreds  of  eggs  in  1862,  and  to  2,224,414  great 
hundreds  in  1863.  About  20,000  cows  are  kept 
in  the  city  and  its  environs  for  the  supply  of  milk 
and  cream.  The  consumption  of  wheat  may, 
perhaps,  be  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  quarteni 
a  year,  and  the  vast  number  of  horses  in  Loudon, 
and  their  high  keep,  occasions  an  immense  con- 
sumption of  oats.  The  imports  of  salmon  from 
Scotland  and  other  parts  of  the  U.  K.  may  bo 
estunated  at  from  2,500,000  lbs.  to  3,000,000  lbs. 
a  year;  and  to  this  have  to  be  added  large  quan- 
tities that  are  imported  from  Holland  and  the  N. 
of  Europe.  The  supplies  of  turbot,  cod,  lobsters, 
oysters  and  shrimps  are  quite  immense.  The 
best  cod  is  brought  from  the  Dogger  Bank,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  lobsters  from  Norway. 
The  value  of  the  fish,  vegetables,  and  other  food 
consumed  in  the  metropolis  has  been  set  down  by 
some  intrepid  calculators;  but  the  data  on  which 
they  formed  their  estimates  were  too  loose  and 
uusatisfactor}'  to  entitle  them  to  any  credit. 

Extemcd  and  Internal  CknamuHicaUon, — ^The 
communication  between  London  and  foreign  coun- 
tries is  carried  on  chiefiy  by  steamers,  reg:a]ar 
lines  being  established  with  the'  principal  foreign 
and  colonial  ports.  These,  also,  are  the  media  of 
communication  between  London  and  the  various 
pofts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  inter- 
course with  the  interior  is  mainly  by  raUways,  but 
partly  still  by  canals  and  ordinary  roads.  'Thex^ 
IS  not  a  town  of  2,000  inhabs.,  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles  from  London,  tliat  cannot  be  reached  by 
railways.  What  are  called  *  pleasure  trains,'  or 
*  excursions,'  at  extremely  low  fares  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  lower  classes,  are  frequent  in 
summer,  and  carry  vast  numbers  of  passengers. 
In  addition  to  the  great  lines  of  communication, 
short  lines  are  opened  to  Bhickwall,  Greenwich, 
Kew,  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  town,  on  which  trains  are  run  every 
five  or  ten  minutes.  But  most  serviceable  of  ail 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London  is  the  Metropolitan 
or  Underground  railway,  running  from  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Great  Western  railway  at  Padding- 
ton  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  mostly  following  the  ' 
course  of  the  circular  line  of  thoroughfare  known 
as  the  New  Road.  The  Metropolitan  railway, 
opened  in  1863,  carries  annually  above  15  millions 
of  passengers,  equal  to  five  times  the  population 
of  London.     There  travelled  over  the  Ime,  in  the 
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first  six  months  of  1865,  no  less  than  7.462,823 
pereons,  of  which  832,1 12  were  first-class ;  1,519,887 
second-dass ;  and  5,110,823  third-class  passen- 
gers. 

There  arc  seven  great  railways  centringin 
London,  besides  numerous  smaller  lines.  The 
Great  Western  at  Paddington,  the  London  and 
North  Western  at  Euston  Square,  the  Great 
Northern  at  King's  Cross,  and  tne  South  Eastern 
at  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street,  have  noble 
stations,  of  immense  size,  worthy  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Doric  portico,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
North  Western  railway  at  Euston  Square,  and 
the  hall  inside,  are  amongst  the  most  magni- 
iioent  structures  of  their  kind  anywhere  to  be  met 
with.  Tlie  hall  is  130  ft.  in  length  by  62  ft.  in 
width,  and  64  ft.  in  height. 

The  Thames  is,  also,  a  grand  line  of  communi- 
cation; the  intercoune  between  the  E.  and  W. 
ends  of  the  city,  and  with  the  different  places 
above  and  below  the  bridges,  such  as  Putney, 
Barnes,  Kew,  Richmond,  and  Kingston  on  the 
one  band,  and  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend, 
and  Margate  on  the  other,  being  kept  up  by  means 
of  steamers.  Of  these  about  70  ply,  during  the 
summer  season,  between  the  limits  above  reierred 
to,  those  plving  between  the  bridges  passing  and 
repassing  almost  incessantly.  In  fine  weather, 
especially  on  Sundays,  they  convey  vast  numbers 
of  passengers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  of 
the  river  steamers  amount  in  the  season  to  nearly 
10,0002.  a  week. 

The  port  of  London  is  connected  with  the  Irish 
Sea  by  a  chain  of  canals,  of  which  the  Regent's 
Canai,  passing  along  the  N.  of  the  city,  is  the  first 
link.  Nearly  all  the  railways  are  connected  with 
the  port. 

Hackney  coaches  were  introduced  more  than 
200  yean$  a^o ;  and  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
cabnolets,  m  1820.  were  very  numerous,  but  they 
are  now  all  but  wholly  superseded  by  the  latter, 
and  by  *  Hansom '  cabs.  It  is  a  singular  and  not 
easily  explained  fact  that,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  hackney  coaches  and  cabs  to  be  found  m  the 
streets  of  London  are  the  dirtiest,  shabbiest,  and 
most  uncomfortable  carriages  that  are  anywhere 
to  be  met  with.  The  drivers  are  worthy  of  the 
carriages ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  a  disgrace  to 
the  city,  and  snch  as  would  not  be  employed  any- 
where else. 

IJteratu7e. — ^London  ranks  still  higher  as  a 
literary  than  as  a  commercial  city.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  encouragement  given  to  learning  and 
Kicnce  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  London  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  Its 
immense  population,  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  its  inhab.,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
seat  of  government,  attract  aspiring  individuals 
from  aU  parts  of  the  empire,  especially  those 
ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  in  literature 
or  politics.  The  practical,  common-sense  cha- 
racter of  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  England 
is  probably,  indeed,  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
its  being  principally  cultivated  in  London,  where 
the  writers,  by  mixing  with  the  world,  learn  to 
avoid  those  over-refined  theories  and  fanciful  dis- 
tinctions in  which  recluse  speculators  are  so  apt  to 
indulge.  With  the  exception  of  the  provincial 
newspapers,  the  whole  periodical  literature  of 
England  centres  in  London.  The  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  this  department,  as  authors, 
•  publbhers,  printers,  and  kindred  occupations  is 
very  great.  London,  in  1865,  had  16  daily  news- 
papers, and  more  than  two  hundred  appearing  at 
other  inter^'als.  Many  of  these  journals  dis])lay 
great,,  and  some  consummate,  talent ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  articles 


for  the  daily  papers  must  be  written,  and  the 
want  of  time  for  revision,  they  are  certainly  skil- 
ful, though  not  always  admirable  performances. 
So  far  as  respects  its  newspaper  press,  London  is 
infinitely  superior  to  every  other  citv  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  however  one-sided,  pre- 
judiced, and  little  to  be  depended  on  these  news- 
papers are  in  party  matters,  tliey  are  unsurpassed 
m  ability,  variety,  and  interest.  A  prodigious 
number  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  maga- 
zines, reviews,  and  other  publications,  issue  from 
the  London  press ;  and  though  many  of  these  are 
of  a  very  trashy  and  worthless  description,  a  con- 
siderable numl>er  are  of  a  widely  different  charac- 
ter, well  fitted  to  amuse  and  instruct  all  classes 
of  readers.  In  1865  the  aggregate  issue  of  news- 
papers published  in  London  was  estimated  as  fol- 
lows:—Daily,  248,000,  which  multiplied  by  6, 
gives  a  weekly  issue  of  1,488,000;  and  again 
multiplying  these  by  52,  they  give  for  a  total  the 
annual  issue  of  77,3/6,000  copies. 


WKKKLY  PUBUCATIONS. 

Newspapers  (proper)  .... 

1,149,000 

Illnstrated  Newspapers 

610,400 

Sporting  ditto 

262,fl00 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural  ditto 

47,000 

Building,  Engineering,  Mining,  and 

Kailway  ditto          .... 

44,050 

Literature,  Science,  Art,  also  Litera- 

ture with  Political  Leaders     . 

40,750 

Medical  and  Chemical 

15,300 

Law 

12,000 

Musical 

8,500 

Religious 

183,700 

Aggregate  weekly  issue  of  the  whole  2,263,200 
multipli^  by  52  shows  the  annual  issue  to  be 
117,686,400,  which  added  to  the  yearly  issue  of 
daily,  as  above,  shows  the  grand  total  oi^  a  year's 
issue  of  newspapers  for  London  to  be  195,062,400. 

KducaHon, — London,  unlike  most  other  Euro* 
pean  capitals,  had  no  university  empowered  to 
grant  degrees  till  1836,  when  one  was  established 
by  royal  charter  (renewed  in  1837)  for  the  *  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  knowledge,'  without  distinction 
of  rank,  sect,  or  party.  This  institution  differs 
from  most  other  universities,  in  its  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  business  of  education,  being  consti- 
tuted for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
ficiency of  candidates  for  academical  distinctions. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  board  of  examiners,  empowered  to 
grant  degrees  in  science  and  literature  to  such 
candidates  as  are  found,  on  examination,  to  have 
attained  the  required  proficiency.  The  senate,  or 
board,  consists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  thurty-five  other  members.  The  faculties  are 
those  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine,  in  each  of  which 
are  several  examiners,  some  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  senate.  The  sittings  are  held  in  Somerset 
House,  and  the  examinations  are  half-vearly. 
The  greatest  number  of  candidates  for  de^ees 
are  usually  furnished  by  the  University  and  Kmg's 
Colleges,  both  of  which  are  proprietary  establish- 
ments. The  former  of  these,  opened  in  1828,  is 
governed  by  a  council  and  senate  of  professors: 
Uie  course  of  education  embraces  classics,  pure 
and  mixed  science,  history,  jurispnidence,  and 
medicine,  religion  being  wholly  excluded.  The 
success  of  the  medical  school,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  the  largest  in  London,  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  good  hospital  close  to  the  college. 
King's  College  is  a  similar  establishment  to  that 
last  mentioned,  and  is  similarly  conducted,  except 
that  religion  is  taught  in  it  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  En|^land.  llio 
general  classes  are  well  attended,  as  is  the  junior 
school    The  buildings  of  these  establishments  are 
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handsome  and  commodioufl :  the  portico  of  Uni- 
versity College  is  one  of  the  finest  in  London. 

Amone  the  numerous  endowed  schools  in  the 
metropolis,  the  most  celebrated  are,  1.  West- 
minster School,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1560,  for  the  free  instruction,  clothing,  board,  and 
lodgment  of  40  boys,  called  king's  scholars.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  their  education  is  not  free,  but 
costs,  with  board  and  lod»ng,  about  45^  a  year. 
The  school  is  attended  by  other  boys,  partly 
boarders  and  partly  day-boarders,  the  number  of 
whom  varies  according  to  circumstances.  The 
king'Q  scholars  are  selected  for  merit  from  the 
whole  school.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  8  or 
10  of  the  senior  boys  are  elected  off,  according  to 
the  vacancies  occurring,  as  students  to  Christ- 
chuich,  Oxford,  or  as  scholars  to  Trinitv  College, 
Cambridge.  The  school  forms  part  of  the  col- 
legiate establishment  of  the  abbey.  Dr^-den  and 
Locke  were  educated  in  it ;  and  William  Murray, 
the  famous  Earl  Mansfield,  was  a  king's  scholar, 
and  dux  in  1723.  2.  The  Charterhouse  (corrupted 
from  Chartreux)f  founded  in  1611,  and  endowed 
with  property,  the  gross  rental  of  which  amounts 
to  above  25,000t  a  year.  There  are  on  the  foun- 
dation boys  of  two  classes,  pensioners  and  scholars, 
both  nominated  by  the  governors,  among  whom 
are  usually  some  of  the  most  distmguished  per- 
sonages in  the  country.  The  number  of  pen- 
sioners is  limited  to  80,  and  that  of  scholars  to  44. 
The  former  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense 
of  the  hospital^  ^^^  have,  in  addition,  a  pension  of 
25/.  a  year  (whence  their  name)  and  a  gown :  the 
scholars  are  educated  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
hospital,  but  have  no  pension.  The  exhibitions 
to  the  universities  belonging  to  this  school  do  not 
appear  to  be  limited  in  pomt  of  number.  Boys 
elected  to  them  have  their  option  both  as  to  col- 
lege and  university ;  and  are  allowed  80/.  a  year 
for  the  first  three  years,  and  100/.  for  proceeding 
to  the  degree  of  B.A.  Gratuities  of  100/.  are  given 
to  those  scholars  who  do  not  proceed  to  either  uni- 
versity. Besides  the  foundation-boys,  the  school 
is  attended  by  others,  whose  number  fluctuates  ac- 
cording to  the  reputation  of  the  masters.  3.  Mer- 
chant-Tailors' School,  founded  in  1561,  in  Suffolk 
Lane,  Thames  Street.  The  statutes  provide  that 
a  classical  education  be  furnished  gratis  for  100 
Ix)y8,  and  for  150  others  at  rates  varying  from  5«. 
to  2«.  6d,  a  quarter.  The  scholars  are  examined 
once  a  year,  and  the  most  advanced  are  sent  to 
Oxford,  where  the  school  has  43  fellowships,  of 
which  37  were  founded  in  St.  John's  by  Sir  Thomas 
White.  It  has,  also,  7  fellowships  at  Cambridge. 
4.  St.  Paul's  School,  established  in  1509  by  Dean 
Colet,  and  placed  by  him  under  the  direction  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  provides  a  free  education 
for  153  boys,  the  most  advanced  of  whom  are  sent 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  exhibitions  vary- 
ing from  50/.,  or  less,  to  120/.  in  value.  The  pre- 
sent building  was  erected  in  1824 ;  the  gross  income 
of  the  school  is  upwards  of  6,000/.  It  has  to  boast 
of  having  had  Milton  for  a  pupiL  5.  Christ's 
Hospital,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Bluecoat 
School,  was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553, 
and  owes  its  origm  to  the  active  benevolence  of 
some  distinguished  citizens.  It  was,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  at  present,  originally  intended  to  main- 
tain, clothe,  and  educate  the  youn^  and  helpless ; 
and  340  bovs  and  girls  were  admitted  soon  after 
its  foundation.  A  second  charter  from  Charles  II., 
in  1673,  provided  for  the  education  of  40  boys  in 
mathematics  and  other  learning  calculated  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  sea-sen-ice.  The  management 
of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  body  of  governors, 
who  must  have  each  contributed  at  least  500/.  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution.    An  individual,  on 


becoming  a  governor,  is  entitled  to  present  one 
boy ;  and  he  has  usuaUy  a  presentation  once  every 
succeeding  three  years.  The  revenue  of  the  hos- 
pital, arising  from  rents  and  all  other  sources, 
amounts  to  above  60,000/.  a  year,  and  its  expen- 
diture to  nearly  as  much.  Its  establishment  in 
London,  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars' 
monastery,  accommodates  920  boys;  and  it  has 
attached  to  it  a  subsidiary  establisiiment  at  Hert- 
ford, for  the  younger  children,  where  there  are 
usually  about  4^0  boys  and  80  girk;  making  in 
all  about  1,450  children,  maintauied,  clothed,  and 
educated  by  the  establishment.  There  are  schools 
for  grammar,  mathematics,  writing,  and  drawing. 
The  Grecians,  or  those  most  advanced  in  the 
grammar  school,  are  sent  with  valuable  exhibi- 
tions to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  those  in  the 
mathematical  school  are  plac^  with  commanders 
of  ships,  and  equipped  with  clothing  and  nautical 
instruments,  at  the  hospital's  expense.  Others 
are  apprenticed  to  different  trades.  A  magnificent 
buildmg,  called  the  Great  Hall,  erected  by  public 
subscription,  and  finished  in  1829,  opens  towards 
Newgate  Street,  and  is  one  of  the  omamenta  of 
the  city.  The  hall,  in  which  the  children  break- 
fast, dine,  and  sup,  is  187  ft.  in  length,  51  in  width, 
and  46^  ft.  high.  Occasionally  they  sup,  though 
with  (|uestionable  propriety,  in  pubHc,  and  on  these 
occasions  there  is  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  to 
witness  the  spectacle.  The  interior  arrangements 
desen'e  praise ;  and  every  attention  is  paid  t-6  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  children.  The  well- 
known  dress  of  the  boys,  which  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  formation  of  the  institution,  is, 
however,  not  merely  antiquated,  but  inconvenient 
and  uncomfortable.  Prraentations  can  only  be 
obtained  from  the  governors.  6.  The  City  of 
London  School,  established  in  1835,  may  be  said 
to  have  resulted  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  A  Mr.  Carpenter  had  left  an  estate 
for  a  school,  and  the  value  of  the  property  had 
greatly  increJcised  without  any  proper  application 
of  the  fimds.  Repeated  inquiries  and  remonstrances 
at  length  induced  the  corporation  to  establish  a 
school  on  the  site  of  Honey  Lane  Market,  Cheap- 
side.  The  system  of  instruction  is  said  to  oe 
good,  and  the  school  is  attended  by  upwards  of 
500  boys.  The  buildings,  occupying  a  space  180 
ft.  long  and  80  ft.  broad,  are  commodiously  con- 
trived, and  have  externally  some  pretensions  to 
architectural  elegance. 

Independently  of  these  and  other  endowed 
schools,  almost  every  parish  supports  a  free  school 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  thus  about  14,000 
children  of  both  sexes  are  clothed  and  educated. 
The  number  of  private  and  Sunday  schools  b 
extremely  great,  but  cannot  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. ITie  National  Society,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  has  done  much  to  diffuse 
education.  In  Middlesex  only  it  supplies  instruc- 
tion in  week-dav  and  Sundav  schrols  to  no  fewer 
than  80,000  children ;  of  whom  about  22,000  at- 
tend week-day  schools  only,  and  19,000  Sunday 
schools  only.  The  model  school  of  this  society  » 
in  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  Great  numbers 
of  children  are  also  taught  in  the  Lancastrian 
method  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety. The  model  boys'  school  belonging  to  this 
society  in  the  Borough  Road  has  about  700  boys, 
and  the  model  girls'  school,  about  300  girls  in 
constant  attendance.  Both  this  and  the  National 
Society  have  normal  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  school-masters  and  school-mistresses.  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done  towards  giving  a 
sound  elementary  education  to  the  children  of  the 
industrious  classes. 

The  charges  on  account  of  education  at  most  of 
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the  snperior  schoolB  in  London,  except  to  boys  on 
the  foundation,  are  oppressively  high,  the  most 
reasonable  being  three  times  as  expensive  as  the 
High  School  of  Edinbuigh,  which  is  quite  equal  to 
the  befit  of  them.  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  want  of  schools  in  many  districts,  and 
the  wish  to  improve  their  health,  has  led  to  the 
practice,  so  general  in  London,  of  sending  children 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  be  boarded  and 
educated.  But  the  education  in  many  of  these 
boarding  establishments  is  of  a  very  worthless 
description;  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  effort 
should  have  been  made  b^  subjecting  the  masters 
to  examination,  or  otherwise  to  improve  the  quality 
of  these  suburban  seminaries. 

Brituh  Museum. — This  national  institution,  es- 
tablished in  1753,  comprises  an  immense  reposi- 
tcTY  of  books,  MSS.,  statues,  coins,  and  other 
antiquities,  specimens  of  animals,  minerals,  and 
works  of  art,  and  is,  in  most  respects,  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe.  The  museum  consists  of  a 
gronp  of  buildings  raised  on  the  site  of  Montague 
House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Montague,  Great  Russell  Stxeet,  Bloomsbury. 
The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  purchased  by 
government  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  executors  for 
20,OOOiL,  and  the  museum  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  in  January,  1759.  But  Montague  House, 
though  spacious  as  a  private  residence,  having 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  proper  accommo- 
dation of  the  vast  and  continually  mcreasing  col- 
lections that  belong  to  the  museum,  a  new  quad- 
rangular building,  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  was 
desired  by  Sir  K.  Smirke,  and  is  now  open  to  the 
public  In  1755  the  Harleian  MSS.  were  pur- 
chased, and  the  Cottonian  library  was  removed 
from  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster:  in  1757 the  Royal 
library,  founded  by  Henry  VIIL  out  of  the  libraries 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  enlarged  by  his 
different  successors,  was  presented  by  Geoige  If. 
George  III.,  in  1763,  gave  a  valuable  coUection  of 
pamphlets  on  the  dvil  wars ;  and,  between  1806 
and  1818,  the  Lansdowne,  Hargrave,  and  Bumey 
MSS.  were  purchased  at  an  expense  of  26.400(. 
Various  presents  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time :  the  most  valuable  additions  of  late  years 
having  been  the  library  of  Geoige  III.,  collected 
at  an  expense  of  200,000^,  and  presented  to  the 
museum  by  his  successor;  and  the  sumptuous 
collection  of  Mr.  Geoige  Grenville,  valued  at 
60,000^  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  nation. 
Modem  English  publications  are  added,  free  of 
expense,  in  consequence  of  a  privilege  which  this 
establishment  enjoys  in  common  with  the  two 
nnirersities,  and  some  other  bodies,  of  receiving 
vratU  a  copy  of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  old  and  foreign  books,  to  which  depart- 
menCa  very  extensive  and  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  of  late  years.  The  collection  com- 
prises in  all  about  700,000  printed  books,  and 
31,000  MSS.  exclusive  of  charters.  The  want  of 
a  catalogue  raisormi^  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  series 
of  such  catalogues,  is  much  complained  of  bv  the 
great  majority  of  persons  who  resort  to  the  library 
for  study  or  research.  The  great  reading  room, 
erected  in  theinnerAuadranKle,and  opened  in  1860, 
forma  the  noblest  public  Ubraiy  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world.  The  reading 
room  is  open  from  9  till  4  in  wmter;  till  6  in  the 
evening  during  the  4  summer  months ;  and  from 
9  to  5  during  spring  and  autumn.  Admission  is 
procured  by  a  recommendator}*  letter  to  the  chief 
librarian;  and  every  facility  is  given  by  the 
numerous  attendants  for  the  most  extensive 
research.  No  books,  however,  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  out,  it  being  supposed  that  such  permission 
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would  lead  to  frequent  losses.  In  the  department 
of  antiquities,  belonging  to  the  British  Museum, 
may  be  mentioned  the  collection  of  Egyptian 
monuments,  including  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone, 
acquired  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  in 
1801;  the  Townley  Marbles,  purchased  for 
28,000/. ;  and  the  Phigalian  and  the  Elcin  Mar- 
bles, the  cost  of  which  was  35  000/.  The  latter 
include  the  statues  of  Theseus  and  Ilissus,  and  the 
sculptures  in  a/to  reUevo,  from  the  friezes  of  the  Par- 
thenon. In  recent  years,  the  stock  of  antiquities 
has  been  much  increased  by  the  winged  bulls  and 
other  interesting  remains  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  sent  home  by  Mr.  Layard.  The 
collection  of  minerals  was,  for  many  years,  de- 
ficient in  various  important  particulars;  but  the 
additions  purchased  from  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Mantell  are  extremely  valuable;  and  now»  both 
for  size  and  classification,  this  department  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with  any  mineiulogical  col- 
lection in  Europe.  The  department  of  zoology  is 
held  to  be  rich ;  but  there  are  those  who  cannot 
see  the  advantage  of  filUng  the  museum  with 
stuffied  repr^ntations  of  animals  that  may  be  seen 
alive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  m  every  mena- 
gerie. The  collection  of  medals,  which  has  been 
accumulating  since  the  foundation  of  the  museum, 
consists  of  about  20,000  coins,  above  6,000  being 
purchased  with  the  Hamilton  collection  of  Her- 
culanean  antiquities,  in  1772.    The  coins  can  only 


be  seen  by  an  order  from  a  trustee,  or  a  private 
introduction  to  the  officer  to  whose  chaige  they 
are  entrusted.  The  public  days  at  the  museum 
are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
day's, when  all  persons  have  free  admission.  The 
building  is  closed  during  the  first  weeks  of  January, 
May,  and  September.  The  establishment  is  go- 
verned by  48  trustees^  23  of  whom  are  official ;  and 
to  these  the  officers  are  responsible.  The  acting 
trustees,  with  whom  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
chiefly  rests,  are  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  has  a  fine  portico.  Its  museum  contains 
the  anatomical  collections  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  bought  by  government  and  deposited  in  it. 

The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  in  Piccadilly 
and  Jermyn  Street,  is  of  much  utility,  not  merelv 
to  scientific  men,  but  to  those  practicallv  engaged 
in  the  business  of  mining.  The  building  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  government. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Societies^^Among  the 
literary  and  scientific  establishments  of  the  me- 
tropohs,  one  of  the  best  supported  is  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Albemarle  Street.  The  building, 
the  front  of  which  is  in  good  taste,  with  14  Corin- 
thian columns,  comprises  a  good  library  and 
reading  room,  a  theatre  for  lectures,  capable  of 
accommodating  900  persons,  and  a  chemical  labo- 
ratory supposed  to  he  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
supplied  with  apparatus  in  Europe.  Lectures  on 
various  subjects  are  delivered  by  the  professors 
and  other  gentlemen  temporarily  engaged ;  and 
the  important  investigations  made  here  by  the 
late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Faraday,  and  others, 
have  conferred  on  the  institution  a  well-merited 
celebrity.  Before  the  present  centur^'^  the  learned 
societies  of  London  were  few  in  number,  and  very 
comprehensive  in  their  objects.  ITie  great  advance- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences  in  recent  times,  and 
the  increased  ardour  with  which  every  branch  of 
knowledge  has  been  cultivated,  have  produced  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  learned 
associations,  and  in  all  recent  instances  each  body 
has  confined  its  operations  within  a  limited  sphere. 
The  following  list  comprises  some  of  the  principal 
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societies,  with  the  dates  of  their  formation,  the 
objects  contemplated  by  them,  when  not  saffi- 
cientlv  indicated  by  their  names,  and  the  publica- 
tions made  at  their  expense : — 

The  Royal  Society ;  physical  and  mathematical  Bci- 
encc3.  Instituted  early  in  the  I7th  century  ;  incorpo- 
rated 1663.  *  Philoaophical  Transactions,'  from  the 
year  1665. 

The  Society  of  Antlqaarles.  Instituted  1717  ;  incor- 
porated 1751 ;  but  now  split  into  two  societies — the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  British  Archaeological  Aasociatiou.  '  Arclue- 
olo^a,'  from  the  year  1770. 

Medical  Society.  Established  1778.  '  Vetnsta  Monn- 
menta,'  from  1747. 

Society  of  Arts.  Established  1 764,  for  the  enooura^- 
ment  of  the  arts  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  Great 
liritain,  by  granting  rewards.  '  Trausaotions,'  from 
the  year  1783. 

Linniean  Society ;  natural  history.  Established  1 788 ; 
inconwrated  1 802.    •  Transactions,'  from  the  year  1791. 

Royal  Institution.  EstabllKhed  1799,  for  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

•  Journal,'  from  1810. 

Horticultural  Society.  Established  1804;  incorpo- 
rated 1809.    *  Transactions,'  from  1812. 

Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  Established  1 805. 
Chartered  1831.    '  Transactions,"  from  the  year  1808. 

Geological  Society.  Established  1807 ;  incorporated 
1826.    '  Transactions,'  from  1811. 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Established  1817  ;  in- 
corporated 1828.    '  Tranjwtions,'  from  1834. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Established  1820 ;  in- 
corporated 1831.    •  Memoirs,'  from  1822. 

Medico-Botanical  Society.  Established  1821.  'Trans- 
actions,' from  1 834. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Established  1828 ;  incorpo- 
rated   1824.      '  Tranwictlons,'    from    1827    to    1835 ; 

*  Journal,'  from  1834. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Founded  1821  ;  incor- 
porated 1825.    •  Transactions,'  from  1827. 

Zoological  Society.  Instituted  1825  ;  inoorporated 
1829.    *  Transactions,'  from  1833. 

Royal  Geographical  Society.  Chartered  1830.  •  Jour- 
nal,' from  1831. 

Entomological  Society.    Established  1833  or  1834. 

Statistical  Society.  Established  1834.  *  Journal,' 
from  1837. 

Architectural  Society.    Established  1831. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Established 
1835 ;  incorporated  18.38.    '  Transactions,'  from  1836. 

^oyal  Botanic  Society.    Chartered  1839. 

Nearly  all  these  societies  hold  meetings  twice  a 
montli,  from  November  to  June  inclusive,  at  which 
]>apcr8  are  read  illustrative  of  matters  connected 
with  the  objects  of  each  association. 

Picture  Uailerieg. — The  present  national  col- 
lection of  pictures  is  of  recent  foundation,  and, 
though  valuable,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the 
nucleus  of  one  that  may  hereafter  be  wortliv  of 
the  country.  It  occupies'  the  W.  ynng  of  the  i^a- 
tional  Gallery,  erected  1834-37,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, on  the'NW.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  facing 
Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street,  unquestionably 
the  finasr  situation  in  the  metropolis.  The  build- 
ing has  a  front  of  460  fL,  with  a  portico  and  dome 
in  its  centre,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns. 
But  whether  owing  to  the  limited  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  architect,  or  to  some  incapacity  on 
his  part,  the  fabric  is  neither  worthy  of  its  site,  its 
object,  nor  of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  too, 
tlie  defects  of  its  exterior  are  not  countervailed  by 
any  8U]jeriority  of  internal  economy,  the  apart- 
ments for  the'  exhibition  of  the  pictures  being 
miserably  deficient  in  point  of  size,  and  ill-arranged. 
The  pictures,  which  consist  of  the  Angerstein  col- 
lection, purchased  in  1824;  of  Sir  G.  Beaumont's 
collection,  given  by  him  in  1826 ;  and  of  others, 
partly  presented  and  partly  purchased,  are  ar- 
ranged in  seven  rooms,  of  diminutive  size  and 
imperfectly  lighted.  About  half  the  pictures  be- 
irmg  to  tlie  Italian  school ;  and  of  these  the  Ecce 
Homo,  and  the  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  of 


Corre^o ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo ;  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  of  Titian , 
and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Murillo,  are  reckoned 
the  most  valuable.  iMie  works  of  the  two  Caracci, 
N.  and  G.  Poussin,  and  Claude,  may  be  here  aeea 
in  their  highest  perfection;  and  tnere  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  English  school,  by  Reynolds, 
Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Wibon,  Wilkie,  and  Law- 
rence. The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  on  the 
first  four  days  of  the  week :  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
students  are  permitted  to  copy  the  pictures. 

The  Royal  Academy,  which  occnpics  part  of  the 
building  devoted  to  the  National  Gallery,  was  esta- 
blished in  1768,  for  the  instruction  of  young  artists : 
lectures  are  delivered  in  anatomy,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  and  daily  instructiona  are 
given  to  the  students  by  the  keeper,  and  other 
academicians.  The  annual  exhibition  of  this  cor- 
porate society  usually  comprises  about  1,200  ^)e- 
cimens  of  art,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  lounges 
during  the  summer  months.  The  profits  of  the 
exhibition,  besides  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
schools,  contribute  to  form  incomes  for  the  most 
deserving  artists,  while  studying  at  Rome. 

The  Society  of  British  Ardsts  exhibits  annually 
a  good  collection  of  pictures ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they 
are  inferior  to  those  exhibited  by  the  Academy. 
The  British  Institution  and  Society  of  Paintcra  In 
Water  Colours  have,  also,  eichibitions,  and  their 
rooms  are  crowded  during  the  fashionable  season. 
Many  private  individuals  have  splendid  galleries, 
among  which  may  be  specified  those  of  the  £arl 
of  £ilesmere,  the  Manjuis  of  Westminster,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hope, 
and  others.  At  the  Kensington  Museum  likewise 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  open  to  the 
public. 

Theatres  and  Music. — The  great  theatres  of 
modem  London  present  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
rude  and  confined  building  called  the  Globe, 
Blackfriars,  and  Old  Drury,  m  the  time  of  Shaks- 
peare,  in  which  neither  scenery  nor  the  comfort  of 
the  audience  was  at  all  considered.  The  two  oldest 
theatres — oldest,  at  least  in  name — Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden,  contiguous  to  each  other,  have 
handsome  exteriors,  and  very  extensive  and  highly 
decorated  interiors.  They  formerly  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  representing  what  was  called 
the  Intimate  drama.  But  this  monopoly  has 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  yalue.  Late  dinner 
hours,  the  changes  or  caprices  of  fashion,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  actors,  and  other  causes,  contributed 
to  weaken  the  taste  for  the  regular  drama,  and 
concerts,  operas,  and  *  entertainments' at  present 
enjoy  the  largest  share  of  pubhc  favour.  Tragedy 
and 'comedy  have  long  ceased  to  be  performed  at 
Covent  Garden.  For  a  while  it  was  leased  by  the 
Anti-Com-Law  Society;  and  having  been  burnt 
down,  and  rebuilt  in  1859,  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nitude—240  by  123  ft.,  and  100  ft.  high— it  has 
now  become  an  Italian  opera-house,  with  occa- 
sional *  English  opera' performances.  Nearly  as 
large  as  Covent  Garden  is  *  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre7  the  other  Italian  opera-house.  The  Ha^inarket 
Theatre,  which  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  immense 
houses  above  mentioned,  is  open  for  about  eight 
months  of  the  year.  Besides  these,  the  chief  thea- 
tres are,  the  Princess's.  Oxford  Street ;  the  Lyceum, 
WeUington  Street,  Strand;  tlie  Oljinpic,* Wych 
Street,  Strand ;  St.  James's,  King  Street,  St.  James 
Square;  and  Astley's  Theatre,  near  Westminster 
Bridge.  The  whole  of  these  theatres,  as  well  as 
half  a  dozen  other  theatrical  establishments,  in 
the  west  and  east  end  of  the  metropolis,  are  very 
inferior  structures,  badly  ventilated,  narrow  and 
confined — in  no  proper  sense  *  places  of  amusemenu" 
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ptiilharmooic  and  sacred  harmonic  concerts,  all  of 
which  are  well  and  Auhionably  attended.  Many 
otheri  are  given  by  professional  persons,  for  their 
own  benefit-,  in  the  different  public  rooms  in  the 
W.  end.  Promenade  concerts  are  also  given  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Paris,  and  namerons  so-called 
<  music  halls  *  have  grown  up  within  the  last  few 
yttn.  In  the  latter  the  business  of  drinking  and 
smoking  holds  the  first  rank,  and  music  has  to 
display  its  charms  amidst  the  rattling  of  glasses 
and  dense  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  growth 
of  these  music-halls  appears  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
the  wretched  state  of  the  London  theatres,  which 
absolutely  repel  pleasure  seekers  by  exorbitant 
prices,  bold  accommodation,  immense  difficulties  of 
ratrance  and  exit,  and  last,  not  least,  an  abso- 
lutely poisonous  atmosphere. 

Benewdtnt  Institutions, — There  are  a  vast  many 
establishments  in  London  for  the  cure  of  disease ; 
consisting  partly  of  hospitals  properly  so  called ; 
partly  dispensanes,  where  medicine  and  advice  are 
gratoitously  administered ;  and  partly  of  infirma- 
ries for  special  diseases ;  with  l^ying-in  charities. 
Asylums  for  orphans  and  otherwise  destitute  per- 
sons, and  other  benevolent  establishments,  are  also 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  well  en- 
dowed and  liberally  supported.  The  principal  are 
the  foUowing : — 

1.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  West  Smith- 
field,  was  first  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
refounded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  The  building, 
aspadous  quadrangular  structure,  is  principally  mo- 
dem, having  been  finished  in  1770.  It  makes  up 
680  beds.  Necessity  is  the  only  recommendation 
to  this  institution,  and  patients  are  received  with- 
out limitation.  The  medical  staff  is  equal  to  any  in 
the  metropolis.  The  staircase  was  gratuitously 
painted  by  Hogarth.  2.  Guy's  Hospital,  St. 
xhomas's  Street,  Southwark,  founded  in  1721,  con- 
tains accommodation  for  580  in-patients,  and  has 
an  excellent  museum  and  theatre  of  anatomy.  This 
magnificent  hospital,  which  coudsts  of  two  quad- 
rmgles  and  two  wings,  was  founded  and  endowed 
bv  Thomas  Guy,  a  bookseller,  who  expended 
ISjm,  upon  the  building,  and  left  219,4192.  for 
its  endowment — the  largest  sum,  perhaps,  that 
has  ever  been  given  by  any  individual  for 
similar  purposes.  More  recently,  however,  Guy's 
hospital  met  with  another  benefactor,  but  little 
inferior,  in  point  of  liberality,  to  its  founder ;  a 
citizen,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Hunt,  having 
bequeathed  to  it,  in  1829,  the  princely  sum  of 
200,000^:  The  medical  school  attached  to  this 
hospital,  while  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  probably,  also,  the  best  in  the  empire. 
8.  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  formerly  in  High  Street, 
Borough — from  which  sit«  it  was  driven  by  the 
Charing  Cross  extension  of  the  South  Eastern 
lailway — is  rebuildmg  near  Westminster  Bridge, 
close  to  the  river,  and  opposite  the  bouses  of  par- 
liament It  has  an  income  of  about  25,000t  a 
^ear,  derived  almost  wholly  from  rents  of  estates 
in  London  and  Ae  country.  4.  St  G«oige's  Hos- 
pital, near  Hyde  Park  comer,  has  a  fine  front, 
200  ft  in  length,  facing  the  Green  Park.  It  ac- 
commodates 460  in-patients.  5.  The  Middlesex 
Hospital,  near  Oxibrd  Street,  founded  in  1745,  has 
285  beds,  and  relieves  numerous  out-patients.  6. 
London  Hospital,  in  Whitechapel,  was  founded  in 
1740.  Its  wards  accommodate  about  250  patients. 
7.  Westminster  Ho^ital,  rebuilt  in  1888,  near 
the  Abbey,  has  174  beds.  8.  The  Mary-le-Bone 
and  Padd'ington  Hospital,  opened  in  1850,  has  800 
beds.  The  four  last-mentioned  hospitals  depend 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  on  voluntary  subscrip- 
tbns,  which  are  said  to  be  very  insufficient  to  meet 
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the  demands  upon  them.  The  LTnivcrdty  College 
and  King's  College  Hospitals,  and  Channg  Cross 
Hospital,  are  smaller  establishments  of  the  same 
nature,  each  accommodating  about  120  patients. 
Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
institutions  for  the  cure  and  relief  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  poor.  Medical  schools  are  conncted  with 
the  chief  hospitals. 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  or  Bedlam,  is  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  insane  poor ;  it  was  founded  in 
1546,  in  Moorfields,  whence  it  was  removed,  in 
1816,  to  St  George's  Fields.  The  present  building 
received  some  extensive  additions  in  1839,  and  is 
now  697  ft  in  leng^.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  are  stSicient 
for  the  accommodation  of  above  400  patients. 
St  Luke's,  Old  Street  Boad,  established  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  year  1751,  accommodates 
260  persons. 

The  Foundling  Hospital,  Brunswick  Square, 
was  founded  by  Captain  Coram,  in  1739,  but  the 
building  was  not  commenced  till  1742.  It  was 
established  for  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
deserted  children ;  but  the  numbers  were  found  to 
increase  so  rapidly  that  the  funds  failed,  and  in 
1760  the  mode  of  admission  was  so  much  altered, 
that  it  is  now  nominally  only  a  Foundling  Hospital. 
The  number  of  childeren  averages  about  500,  and 
they  are  maintained  till  the  age  of  12,  when  they 
are  either  apprenticed  or  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  revenue  is  about  10,000(.  per  annum,  and 
is  graduallv  increasing,  as  the  leases  fall  in  of  the 
houses  built  on  its  estate. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital,  Blackfriars  Boad,  was 
established  in  1748,  for  the  reformation  of  females 
who  have  fallen  into  vicious  courses.  The  Phi- 
lanthropic Institution,  St  Geoi]ge's  Fields,  was 
founded,  in  1788,  for  the  reception  and  reform  of 
young  criminals  dischaiged  from  prison.  It  pro- 
vides  them  with  immediate  means  of  subsistence, 
and  instructs  them  in  some  trade,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  otherwise  almost  inevitable  necessity  of  their 
returning  to  their  former  habits.  There  are  an 
immense  number  of  other  charitable  institutions 
in  and  around  the  metropolis,  the  enumeration  o£ 
which  would  fill  a  volume. 

Clubs, — There  are  about  40  clubs  in  the  me- 
tropolis. A  few  of  these  establishments,  such  as 
White's,  Brookes's,  Boodle's,  and  Arthur's,  are  of 
ancient  date;  but  their  present  arrangements  and 
constitution  are  of  recent  introduction.  The  ac- 
commodation they  afford  to  gentlemen  only  occa- 
sionally visiting  tovm,  and  to  others  desirous  of 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  splendid  establishment, 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  of  meeting  with  a 
great  variety  of  society,  has  made  them  popular 
among  the  upper  classes.  The  club-houses  are 
mostly  edifices  of  a  very  superior  charact«r,  and 
add  tnuch  to  the  magnificence  of  the  squares  and 
streets  in  which  they  are  situated.  £adi  club 
consists  of  a  limited  number  of  members,  varving 
from  700  to  1,500 ;  they  are  admitted  by  ballot, 
pay  a  certain  sum  at  entrance,  from  10  to  25 
guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription,  varying  from 
5  to  10  guineas.  The  club-houses  are*  fitted  up 
with  every  luxury  of  a  fashionable  hotel,  have 
ejccellent  libraries,  take  in  the  best  periodical 
publications,  and  provide  dinners,  coffee,  and 
wines,  at  reasonable  prices.  Some  of  the  clubs 
are  avowedly  of  a  political  character,  and  others 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  certain  classes.  Among 
these  may  be  specified  the  Carlton,  Reform,  Athe- 
noium,  Conservative,  United  Service,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Travellers',  Oriental,  West  Indian, 
Army  and  Navy,  and  others  devoted  to  certain 
classes  and  professions.  The  majority  of  clubs, 
however,  ore  open,  on  election,  tp  all  gentlemen 
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without  reference  to  party  or  profession.  Most 
of  the  club-houses  are  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  particularly  in  Pall  Mall  and  St.  Jameses 
Street  The  building  erected  for  the  Reform  Club, 
by  Mr.  Bany,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  edifices,  and  is  fitt«d  up 
with  equal  taste  and  magnificence.  The  city  of 
London  has  two  club-houses,  which,  in  poiiit  of 
elegance  and  luxury,  may  vie  with  those  of  the 
W.  end.  The  number  of  members  in  the  different 
clubs  may  be  about  80,000. 

Cmtrts  of  Law, — The  Courts  of  Chancery, 
Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer 
(the  respective  provinces  of  which  are  described 
in  the  art.  Enoijixd  and  Wales),  occupy  apart- 
ments on  the  W.  side  of  Westminster  Hall.  This 
hall  measures  238  ft  in  length  by  66 ft.  in  breadth, 
and  is  110  ft.  high.  Westminster  Hall,  ordinarily, 
is  used  as  a  promenade  for  lawyers  and  their 
clients  durinji^  the  sitting  of  the  courts.  The  lord 
chancellor  sits  out  of  term-time  in  the  hall  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  master  of  the  Rolls  sits  in 
the  Rolls'  Court,  Westminster,  and  in  the  Rolls' 
Court  in  the  Rolls'  House,  Chancery  Lane.  The 
vice-chancellors  sit  in  Westminster  Hall  and  in 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  to  all  places  withm  10  m.  of  St. 
Paul's,  was  established  in  1834.  Its  sittings  are 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  stone  building  close  to 
Newgate,  once  a  month,  and  generally  last  five  or 
six  ^ys  at  a  time.  There  are  two  halls,  of  con- 
fined dimensions,  in  both  of  which  the  judges  are 
engaged  in  trjnng  prisoners  during  the  sessions. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  of  which  the  recorder  of 
London  is  judge,  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 
The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  in  Basinghall  Street, 
within  the  city  of  London,  and  the  Ecclesiastical, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Courts  are  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  near  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  at  West^ 
minster  Hall. 

Inns  of  Cbwrf.— The  Inns  of  Court,  originally 
colleges  for  legal  study,  are  now  little  more  than 
residences  for  lawyers,  or  indeed  for  all  persons 
who  choose  to  hire  chambers  in  them.  They  are 
not  incorporated,  and  cannot,  consequently,  make 
bve-laws ;  but,  by  prescription,  their  customs  have 
f»btained  the  force  of  laws.  A  law  student,  before 
being  called  to  the  bar,  has  now  only  to  be  entered 
as  member  of  one  of  these  inns,  and  to  dine  a 
certain  number  of  times  in  the  common  hall,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  exercise  of  his 
profession.  This  is  termed  *  eating'  his  way  to 
the  bar. 

Amon^  the  chief  inns  are  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Teniple,  m  the  liberty  or  district  so  called  adjoin- 
ing Temple  Bar,  and  between  the  Strand,  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Thames.  This  district  originally 
belonged  to  and  took  its  name  from  the  luiights 
templars ;  and  having,  after  their  downfal,  been 
held  in  lease  by  students  of  the  common  law,  the 
property,  which  had  come  into  the  possessiou  of 
the  crown,  was  conferred  by  James  I.  on  the 
two  societies,  and  their  successors.  The  Temple 
Gardens,  which  have  some  fine  trees,  and  are  well 
laid  out,  are  skirted  by  the  Thames,  or  rather  the 
new  Thames  Embankment  The  Middle  Temple 
Hall,  100  ft  in  length,  the  Library,  and  the 
Temple  Chureb,  are  especially  worth  notice.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  circular  and  a  rectangular 
portion.  The  former,  which  is  a  perfect  circle,  of 
three  stories,  in  the  Norman  style,  was  erected  in 
1185;  and  the  latter,  in  the  Early  English  style, 
in  1240.  This  venerable  structure  was  completely 
repaired  and  renovifted  in  1839-42,  the  original 
style  of  its  different  parts  being  carefully  pre- 
served, at  an  expense  of  about  70,000/.   It  is  now, 


in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  eccle- 
siastical edifices  in  London.  Besides  varioas  mo- 
numents of  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  it  has  some 
of  a  more  modem  date,  inc.  one  in  honour  of  the 
learned  and  excellent  John  Seldon,  buried  within 
its  walls.  Hooker,  the  *  judicious,'  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  was,  for  mx  years,  one  of 
its  preachers.  Subordinate  to  the  Temple  are 
Clifford's,  Clement's,  Lyon's,  and  New  Inns. 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  situated  between  Chancery 
Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor, as  before  stated,  holds  his  sittings  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  hall;  and  the  vice- 
chancellors  sit  in  adjoining  buildings.  The 
society  erected  in  the  gardens,  in  1845,  a  hall  and 
librar}',  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hardwick.  It  is  in 
the  Tudor  style,  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
hall  is  120  n.  in  length,  by  45  ft  in  width,  and 
62  ft.  in  height;  the  library,  80  ft  in  len^di, 
40  ft  in  widdi,  and  44  ft  in  height,  is  furnished 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  books. 

There  are,  also,  Gray's  Inn,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Holbom,  having  attached  to  it  Staples'  Inn,  and 
Barnard's  Inn.  Fumival's  Inn  is  subordinate  to 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Thavies'  Inn,  and  some  ottKn^ 
are  mere  private  residences. 

Frimnu  and  the  PoJice.— There  are  about  a 
dozen  criminal  prisons,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  following : — 1.  Newgat«,  under  the 
control  of  the  corporation,  is  a  building,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is  singularly  appropriate  to  aad 
characteristic  of  its  destination.  It  was  a  prison 
early  in  the  18th  centuiy ;  but  the  present  edifice 
was  erected  in  1779,  and  again  repaired  after  the 
riots  of  1 780.  This,  which  may  be  called  the  great 
metropolitan  gaol,  contains  proper  accommodation 
for  300  or  400  prisoners ;  but,  oefore  the  meeting 
of  sessions,  it  has  sometimes  as  many  as  1000  or 
more  crowded  within  its  walls  waiting  for  trial; 
and  it  then,  no  doubt  deserves  some  portion,  at 
least  o(  the  reproaches  which  have  been  made 
against  it  In  front  of  this  prison  all  the  criminali 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  capitally  convicted, 
suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  2.  (Stj  of 
London  Prison,  HoUoway.  erected  in  1855.  It  is 
a  building  in  the  *  castellated  style,*  and  it  is  said 
that,  *  when  mildewed  with  age,'  it  will '  present 
all  the  appearance  of  a  baroni^  stronghold  of  the 
middle  ages.'  To  unpoetic  observers,  the  structnre 
may  appear  yery  ugly.  The  prison  is  used  as  a 
place  or  (X)nfinement  for  all  prisoners  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  London  sessim^ 
and  convicted  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
magistrates.  3.  Cold-Bath-Fields  Prison,  a  venr 
extensive  brick  building,  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  u 
a  house  of  correction  for  Middlesex ;  and  contains  | 
felonfs  misdemeanants,  ro^es,  and  vagnbonda.  It  | 
is  an  insulated  brick  builchng,  containing  spadons 
courts  and  airing  grounds.  The  classification  i^  i 
good,  and  the  si&it  system  is  followed,  connected 
with  hard  labour.  A  large  treadmill  employs  320 
prisoners  at  a  time.  This  prison  accommodates 
upwards  of  1,200.  4.  The  Westminstfir  House  of 
Correction,  in  Tothill  Fields,  for  criminals  from  | 
all  parts  of  Middlesex,  begun  in  1831  and  finiriied  j 
in  1834,  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  with  a  . 
complete  roadway  outside.  It  is  built  on  the 
panopticon  principle,  and  has  a  court-yard  in  the 
centre  250  ft.  in  diameter,  with  prisons  round  it 
for  600  persons ;  but  the  average  number  confined 
is  350.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the  building  is  said 
to  be  excellent  and  the  window  of  the  governor's 
house  commands  a  complete  view  of  all  the  day- 
rooms  and  yards,  and  of  the  2  tread-wheels.  In- 
struction is  given  to  juvenile  offenders.  The  silent 
system  is  adopted,  and  a  good  classification  main- 
tained.   5.  The  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  West- 
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minster,  built  on  thQ  panopticon  principle,  has  no 
pecaliar  connection  with  the  metropolis,  but  is  for 
the  confinement  and  reformation  of  criminah 
wbofle  sentence  of  tranaportation  or  death  has  not 
been  executed,  or  has  been  commuted.  It  con- 
tains accommodation  for  1,120  prisoners,  the 
namber  of  mmates  averaging  about  600.  The 
building  is  insulated,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
enclosiDg  18  acres  of  ground.  6.  The  Pentonville 
l*nson,  Pentonville,  is  appropriated  to  the  confine^ 
ment  of  male  prisoners  unoer  sentence  of  trans- 

Sirtation.  7.  The  Surrey  Countv  Gaol  is  in 
oraemonger  Lane,  Newington  Causeway.  It 
contains  about  2o0  priaonexs,  and  there  is  little 
classification.  The  tup  of  the  building  is  used  as 
a  place  of  execution.  8.  The  Brixton  House  of 
Correction  is  exclusively  for  prisoners  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  or  by 
magistrates,  under  summary  convictions.  Haiti 
labour  and  the  silent  system  are  rigorously  en- 
forced. 

The  principal  prisons  for  debtors  are :  1.  The 
Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Borough,  chiefly  used  for 
debtors  on  process  from  the  Court  of  Queeu's 
Bench,  but  also  for  persons  committed  for  libels 
and contempta.  It  is  a  spacious  prison,  containing 
207  rooms,  in  which  500  persons  have  occasionally 
been  confined  at  once.  The  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  22 
abolished  the  former  practice  of  granting  dav  rules, 
and  of  permitting  prisoners  to  reside  within  the 
inlcs,  which  comprised  a  space  of  nearly  I  sq.  m. 
2.  VMiitecxuss  Street  Prison,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  in  the  city,  is  inconveniently  built,  and  said 
to  be  badly  managed.  Its  confined  extent,  when 
I  compared  with  the  average  number  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  disorder  prevalent  in  every  part  of  it,  are 
not  a  little  disicreditablc  to  the  corporation  of 
London.  The  prisons  for  debtors  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted  since  the  changes  introduced 
wiihinthe  last  few  years  respecting  imprisonment 
for  debt  Formerly  they  were  often  verv  much 
crowded,  and  persons  were  confined  in  them  for 
long  periods  of  years. 

A  great  deal  'has  been  effected,  of  late  years,  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  prisons  and  of  prison 
aooommodation ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  chief  object  of  a  prison  has  not  been  very  fre- 
quently lost  si^ht  of  in  these  philanthropic  reforms. 
The  metropolitan  police  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
mo6t  efficient  in  the  world,  since  its  reoi^ganisation 
in  1828-9.  Till  then,  the  police  of  London  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  defective  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Under  the 
present  organisation,  there  are  liJ  police  ofiices,  2 
of  which  are  in  the  city,  and  one  in  Southwark. 
These  are— 

Wcet- 


The    Guildhall,    in     the 

City. 
The  Xansion  House,  do. 
Bov  Street,  near  Corent 

Garden. 
Clerkenwell,  Bagnigge 

WeUs  Road. 
Hammersmith  and  Wands- 

worth,  in  Wandsworth. 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich. 


Tincent    Square, 

minster. 
High  Street,  Marylebone. 
Great  Marlborough  Street, 

Oxford  Street. 
Worship  Street,  Finsbury 

Square. 
Kennington  Lane. 
Union  Office,  Southwark. 
Thames  Police,  Wapping. 

The  first  two  of  these  offices  are  regulated  by 
the  city  authorities ;  the  rest  are  under  the  control 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  Magistrates  sit  every 
day  at  each  office,  to  hear  and  determime  cases  of 
misdemeanour  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  as  well  as 
to  examine  and  commit  for  trial  all  persons  accused 
offeloniea,  to  administer  oaths,  swear  in  consta- 
bles, and  perform  other  ma^sterial  functions.  A 
nnmberof^officcraare  appropnatod  to  each  establish- 
ment, and  a  river  police  is  attached  to  the  Thames 
office. 


The  reoiigani^ation  of  the  metropolitan  police 
was  chiefly  eflected  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1829.  The 
metropolitan  police  is  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
Loiidon,  exceptmg  the  city,  which  is  protected  by 
a  distinct  body,  of  similar  character,  but  said  to 
be  less  effective  and  not  so  well  disciplined.  The 
city  police  is  under  the  control  of  the  corporation ; 
the  other  force  is  governed  by  two  commissioners, 
who  communicate  directly  with  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  Home  Department.  The  metro- 
politan police  numbered  7,191  officers  and  men  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1865,  and  its  total  cost  in  the 
year  1864  amounted  to  660,864^  The  pay  of  the, 
men  is  from  I9«.  upwards.  The  sphere  of  theii 
duties  reaches  beyond  the  metropolis;  and  com- 
prises, with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  whole  country  within  16  m.  of  Charing  Cross. 
The  expense  is  defrayed  by  an  assessment  limited 
to  ScL  in  the  pound  on  the  parish  rates,  the  de- 
ficiency being  made  up  by  the  treasury.  The  city, 
as  before  said,  is  not  under  the  charge  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  but  is  protected  by  a  separate  divi- 
sion, oi^anised  on  the  plan,  and  m  imiution  of  the 
arrangements  of  that  Dody,  but  placed  under  the 
city  authorities.  The  city  police  is  divided  into 
six  companies,  to  each  of  which  belong  inspectors, 
Serjeants,  and  constables,  and  the  whole  is  imme- 
diately under  the  control  of  a  superintendent  All 
the  constables,  both  of  the  city  and  metropolitan 
police,  wear  a  blue  uniform,  with  the  number  of 
each  man,  and  a  letter  designating  the  division  to 
which  hfe  belongs,  on  the  collar  of  his  coat.  They 
are  constantly  on  duty,  day  and  night;  but  the 
force  is  increased  at  night. 

Waterworks  and  Setcera, — ^The  supply  of  Lon- 
don with  water  was  anciently  procured  from  brooks 
running  through  the  city.  The  increase  of  inha- 
bitants made  these  sources  insufficient;  whie,  at 
the  same  time,  they  became  less  accessible,  owing 
to  the  encroachment  of  buildings.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  water  was  brought  by  leaden 
pipes  in  the  13th  century  from  Tj'bum,  then  a 
mere  country  village,  into  the  city,  where  it 
flowed  into  conduits  from  which  the  inhab.  drew 
it  at  pleasure.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  projected,  and,  despite 
the  greatest  difficulties,  carried  into  effect,  in  1618, 
his  plan  for  bringing  the  water  of  two  copious 
springs  in  Hertfordshire  to  London,  by  an  aque-  • 
duct,  called  the  New  Kiver,  40  m.  in  length,  in- 
cluding windings.  TheThames  has  long  been  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  supply ;  and,  as  early  as  1581, 
water-wheels  and  other  hvdraulic  machinery  were 
established  at  London  bridge.  These  wheels, 
which  at  one  time  raised  45,000  hhds.  per  day, 
were  wholly  removed  when  the  old  bridge  was 
pulled  down.  The  greater  number,  however,  of  the 
existing  water  companies  derive  their  supply  from 
the  Thames,  the  water  being  filtered  in  immense 
reservoirs. 

In  every  street  in  London  there  are  fire-plugs 
or  cocks,  at  any  of  which  a  copious  supply  of 
water  should  be' obtained  in  a  few  minutes  m  case 
of  fire;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  supply 
has  sometimes,  through  neglect,  been  very  long 
delayed,  to  the  great  injury  of  propert>'.  Much 
water  is  also  required  in  watering  the  streets  and 
improving  the  drainage:  inde^,  scarcely  one- 
half  of  the  supply  is  used  for  purposes  strictly  do- 
mestic Abundant  springs  of  the  finest  water 
may  be  procured  in  all  parts  of  London,  by  boring 
below  the  clay  strata;  but  no  public  measures 
have  yet  been  taken  to  ensure  a  supply  from  this 
source,  or  (excepting  the  New  Kiver;  from  springs 
at  a  distance.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  steps 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  have  to  be  taken  to  effect 
this  object  T^ 
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The  sewers  of  London,  which  bep^an  to  be  con- 
structed as  early  as  1428,  constitute  a  system  of 
drainage  unknown  to  most  modem  cities;  and, 
though  out  of  sight  and  little  noticed,  in  former 
years,  except  by  engineers,  they  mnst,  in  their  new 
fonn,  excite  the  astonishment  of  all  who  investi- 
gate the  subject  Their  depth  is,  in  all  cases,  suffi- 
cient to  dram  the  deepest  cellars  in  each  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  size  of  the  main  branches  rivals 
that  of  the  celebrated  Roman  Cloacte. 

The  gigantic  system  of  new  sewers,  constituting 
the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  was  com- 
pleted in  1865,  and  opened,  with  some  ceremony, 
oy  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  4th  of  April,  of 
that  year.  The  metropolis,  it  need  scarcely  be 
repeated,  stands  on  the  north  and  snuth  sides  of 
the  Thames,  and  slopes  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
vallev  occupied  by  the  river.  The  old  sewers  by 
which  the  inhabited  area  was  drained  ran  down 
the  slopes  from  the  upper  ground  to  the  lower,  and 
discharged  themselves  into  the  stream.  Those 
arrangements,  until  the  execution  of  the  new 
works,  represented  the  whole  system  of  metropoli- 
tan drainage.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
houses  had  been  built  on  such  low-lying  land  that 
the  river  sometimes  ran  into  the  drains  instead  of 
the  drains  into  the  river,  and  the  same  anomaly 
was  occasionally  visible  even  on  the  north  side 
when  high  tides  came  in.  In  the  best  of  cases  the 
enormous  volume  of  daily  refuse  yielded  by  the 
capital  was  poured  into  a  tidal  river,  and  tossed 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
until  tiie  whole  stream  was  polluted  with  corrup- 
tion, llie  Thames,  in  fact,  was  a  great  open 
sewer,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  metro- 
))olis,  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere  with  its  noi- 
some exhalations.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary 
to  construct  certain  main  sewers  of  great  length 
and  capacity,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  metro- 
politan drams  n^ght  be  effectually  intercepted 
from  the  stream.  These  are  now  seen  in  the  great 
sewers  which,  on  different  levels,  run,  like  the 
Thames,  from  west  to  east,  and  so  cut  the  drains 
of  the  city  at  right  angles.  There  are  three  of 
these  enormous  culverts  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  and  two  on  the  south.  On  the  north  the 
three  sewers  converge  at  Abbey  Mills,  near  Strat- 
ford, and  their  contents  are  there  thrown,  by  means 
of  a  *  lift,'  into  what  is  called  the  *  Northern  Out- 
fall' Sewer,  and  conducted  through  that  channel 
into  the  reservoir  at  the  opening  of  Barking 
Creek.  On  the  south  side  of  tne  Thames,  the  two 
intercepting  sewers  converge  in  like  manner  at  a 
point  on  Deptford  Creek,  are  then  merged  in  an 
'outfall  sewer'  of  their  own,  and  so  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  southern  reservoir  at  Crossr 
nest*  Here  are  immense  steam-pumps,  which 
constantly  throw — at  the  rate  of  about  24  mil- 
lions of  gallons  per  diem — the  drainage  into  the 
river,  at  a  point  so  far  below  London  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  tide.  The  total  pumping 
power  employed  is  2,380  nomfna/ horse-power ;  and 
if  at  full  work  night  and  day  44,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  would  be  consumed.  The  sewage  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames  at  present  amounts 
to  10  million  cubic  feet  a  day,  and  on  the  south 
side  to  4  million  cubic  feet  per  day ;  but  provision 
is  made  for  an  anticipated  mcrease  up  to  II j^  mil- 
lions on  the  north  side,  and  5}  millions  on  the 
south  side,  in  addition  to  28^  million  cubic  feet  of 
rainfall  per  diem  on  the  north  side,  and  17^  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  diem  on  the  south  side,  or  a 
total  of  63  million  cubic  feet  per  diem,  which  is 
equal  to  a  lake  of  482  acres,  3  feet  deep,  or  fifteen 
times  as  large  as  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. 
There  are,  altogether,  about  1,300  miles  of  sewers 
in    London,  and  82  miles  of  main  intercepting 


sewers.  Thr^  hundred  and  eighteen  miUions  of 
bricks  and  880,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were 
consumed  and  8^  million  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  excavated  in  the  execution  of  these  main 
drainage  works. 

I'he  cost  of  these  stupendous  works  amounted 
to  little  more  than  4,000,0002.  The  sum  for  de- 
fraying this  expense  was  raised  by  loan,  and  is  to 
be  paid  off  by  a  Sd,  rate  levied  on  the  metropoKR, 
which  produces  180,2622.  per  annum,  the  rateable 
value  being  14,421,011/.,  and  the  principal  and  the 
interest  of  the  loan  will  be  paid  off  in  40  veaia. 

Local  Government  and  Gfy  Carporatum, — ^The 
city  of  London  is  under  the  government  of  the  lord 
mayor,  2  sheriffs,  25  aldermen,  206  common-coun- 
ciliiien,  a  recorder,  and  other  oflicere,  and  is  di- 
vided for  municipal  purposes  into  26  wards,  each 
of  which  is  under  the  government  of  an  alderman. 
The  Saxon  denomination  for  the  governor  of  Lon- 
don was  poirtgraf  or  portreeve^  which,  about  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Conquest,  was  changed  to  mayor. 
This  officer  was  appointed  by  the  crown  till  121d, 
when  the  citizens  obtained  the  right  of  electinjf 
their  own  mayor.  The  mode  of  election  now  fol- 
lowed was  fixed  in  1476  by  an  act  of  common 
council. 

The  lord  mayor  is  annually  chosen  from  the 
body  of  aldermen,  at  a  court  held  at  Guildhall  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  and  is  sworn  in  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  following.  A  proces- 
sion, known  as  '  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,'  takes 
place  on  the  occasion,  followed  by  a  dinner  and 
ball  at  Guildhall.  In  most  instances,  though  not 
always,  the  alderman  next  in  seniority  to  the  loiti 
mayor  is  elected  his  successor.  He  must  be  free 
of  one  of  the jifreat  city  companies,  and  must  have 
served  the  office  of  sheriff.  The  lord  mavor  is,  in 
theory,  second  only  to  the  sovereign  within  the 
city,  and  at  the  sovereign's  death  he  takes  his  seat 
at  the  privy  council,  and  signs  before  every  other 
subject  His  powers  are  similar  to  those  of  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  and  his  authority  extendi 
over  the  whole  city  and  a  portion  of  thesuburbs. 

The  division  of  the  city  into  wards  appears  to 
have  been  made  very  early  in  the  13th  oentnrr; 
there  were  twenty-four  wards,  which  became 
twenty-five  in  the  year  1393  by  a  division  of 
the  ward  of  Farringdon.  In  1550  a  great  part  of 
the  bor.  of  Southwark  was  formed  into  a  ward, 
and  called  Bridge  Ward  Without ;  but  it  is  now 
merely  a  nominal  ward,  giving  a  name  to  the 
senior  alderman,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
vacancy,  is  removed  to  it  from  his  own  ward,  and 
is  then  called  '  the  father  of  the  city.' 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  of  the  wards,  with  an  indication  of  their 
situation,  and  the  number  of  common  council- 
men: 

1.  Aldersgate,  on  both  sides  of  Aldersgate  Stieet,  in- 
olading  the  Post-offloe.    Com.  ooan.  8. 

2.  Aldgate,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  city,  indudea  the  B. 
ends  of  Lcadenhall  Street  and  Fenchorch  Street,  and 
Crutched  Friara,  called  Alegate  In  the  old  list  of  1»&, 
given  by  Maitland.    Com.  ooun.  8. 

3.  Baadshaw  (corrupted  from  Basinge'a-hangb)  bi> 
dndea  little  more  than  Basingball  Street.  Com.  ooan.  4. 

4.  Blllinfiragate,  from  Billingsgate  Market  to  near 
Fenchurch  Street.    Com.  conn.  8. 

fi.  Bishopagate,  both  aides  of  Biahopegate  Street. 
Com.  ooan.  U. 

6.  Bread  Street,  E.  of  SL  PauVa,  and  SW.  of  Cheap- 
aide.    Com.  coun.  8, 

7.  Bridge  Within,  London  Bridge  and  Fbh  Street 
Hill,  incladea  the  Monnment.    Com.  ooun.  8. 

8.  Bridge  Without,  part  of  the  Borough  of  South- 
wark. 

9.  Broad  Street,  between  Blshopagate  Ward  and  Cole* 
man  Street,  incladea  the  Bank ;  this  ia  apparently  the 
Lodingeber  of  the  ancient  list.    Com.  conn.  8. 

10.  Candlewick,  between  Lombard  Street  and  Londoa 
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Bridffp,  named  from  Cannon  6fcrect«  which  was  f onnerljr 
G»U«d  Candlewick  Stre«t.    C3om.  conn.  8. 

11.  Castle  BiQ-nard,  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  ThAmes. 
Oom.  ooon.  8. 

13.  Cheap,  hoth  sides  of  the  E.  end  of  Chcnpslde  and 
tlM  Ponltiy,  including  Guildhall.  This  is  probably 
Ward  Fori  in  the  ancient  list.    Com.  coun.  8. 

13.  Coleman  Street,  includes  Lothbnry,  part  of  Lon- 
don Wall  and  Finsbuzy  Cizcns.    Com.  oonn.  8. 

14.  Cordwainers,  S£.  of  Cheapside ;  includes  Bow 
Chnrchi    Com.  conn.  6. 

15.  Comhill,  a  small  wazd  on  both  sides  of  Comhill, 
Indndes  the  Exchange.    Com.  ooun.  6. 

16.  Cripplegate,  reaches  from  Wood  Street,  Cheap- 
ode,  to  the  boundary  of  the  city  on  the  N. ;  it  includes 
Fore  Street  and  the  Barbican.    Com.  ooun.  16. 

17.  Dowgate,  betweoi  Southwark  Bridge  and  Lon- 
don Bridge,  indndes  Merohant  Taylors'  School.  Com. 
coon.  6. 

18.  Farringdon  Within,  includes  St.  PauVs  Cathedral, 
part  of  Cheapdde,  Newgate  Street,  and  Ludgate  Street, 
and  reaches  the  river  near  Blackfriars  Bridge ;  this  and 
tbe  following  are  the  '  Lodgate  and  Newgate '  of  the 
old  list.    Com.  oonn.  14. 

19.  Farringdon  Without,  includes  Smithfleld,  the  Old 
BaO^,  the  Fleet,  part  of  Holbom,  and  the  whole  of 
Fleet  Street.    Com.  oonn.  16. 

SO.  Langbonme,  indndes  Fenchnroh  Street  and  a 
part  of  Lombard  Street.    Com.  ooun.  8. 

21.  Lime  Street,  indudes  the  East  India  Bouse  and 
a  mtall  space  around  it.    Com.  ooun.  4. 

it.  Fortsoken,  Eastward  of  Houndaditch  and  the 
Xlnories.    Com.  oonn.  8. 

2S.  Qoeenhithe  on  the  Biver,  W.  of  Soothwark  Bridge. 
Oom.  conn.  6. 

94.  Tower,  from  Tower  Hill  to  Billingsgate,  indndes 
the  Custom  House.    Com.  ooun.  8. 

^.  Vintry,  on  the  Thames,  and  both  sides  of  Sonth- 
vazk  Bridge.    Com.  ooun.  6. 

K,  Walbrook,  S.  of  the  Mansion  House,  Indndes  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  church  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
trook.    Com*  conn.  6. 

The  alderraen  are  chosen  by  such  honseholderB 
u  are  freemen,  and  pay  an  annual  rent  of  lOL 
Each  alderman  is  elected  for  life,  and  has  the 
dhvcUon  of  the  business  of  his  ward,  under  the 
saperintendence  of  the  lord  mayor.  They  are  all 
josticea  of  the  peace  within  the  city.  The  sherilTs 
are  elected  every  year,  on  Midsummer  Day,  by 
the  corporation  and  freemen,  and  are  sherifb  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of 
London:  they  enter  on  their  duties,  and  are 
sworn  in  at  Westminster  on  Micbaebnas  Day.  The 
coimnon  oouncilmen  are  chosen  b^  tbe  house- 
holders in  all  the  wards  except  Bridge  Without 
The  common  coundlmen  are  the  representatives 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  'Court  of  Common 
CoundV  which  is  composed  of  the  lord  mayor, 
sidemien,  and  common  oouncilmen.  This  court 
disposes  of  the  corporation  funds,  mokes  laws  for 
the  T(>gulation  of  tne  city,  and  nominates  certain 
of  tbe  dty  officers.  Its  sittings  are  usually 
pnbUc,  and  its  title  '  honourable.* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  great  towns,  dvic  dignities  have  been 
long  dedinmg  in  the  public  estunation.  The 
mincipal  bankers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  all 
but  uniformly  decline  serving  in  any  civic  office, 
and  rather  than  do  this  will  submit  to  pay  very 
heavy  fines.  In  consequence,  the  offices  in  ques- 
tion have  been  filled,  for  years  past,  by  an  inferior, 
thoucb  still  very  re4>ectable  class  of  citizens.  It 
has  been  customary,  on  certain  occasions,  to 
advance  lord  ma^rors^  and  other  city  functionaries, 
to  tbe  rank  of  knights  and  baronets. 

The  livery  consists  of  freemen  of  the  city,  who 
arc  also  free  of  one  or  other  of  the  city  companies. 
Each  of  these  companies  was,  at  its  formation, 
intended  to  comprise  the  different  individuals 
within  the  city,  properly  so  called,  engaged  in 
the  peculiar  department  of  industry  called  by  its 
name ;  and  had  power  to  enact  bye-laws,  and  to 
lay  down  regulations  for  the  govemmeut  of  the 


trade.  Thus,  no  one  could  commence  business 
within  the  cily  of  London  as  grocer,  mercer,  or 
goldsmith,  without  being  free  of  the  grocers*, 
mercers',  or  goldsmiths*  companies.  This  freedom 
could  only  be  acquired  by  inheritance,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  freeman,  or  paying  a  fine,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  company  might  choose  to  order; 
and,  after  admission,  all  individuals  had  to  conform 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  company.  But  the 
inconveniences  of  this  system  gradually  became 
obvious ;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  been  so  much 
modified,  that  the  privileges  of  the  different  in> 
corporated  companies  no  longer  oppose  any  ob- 
stacle to  individuals  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  establishing  themselves  in  business  within 
the  city,  nor  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the 
management  of  their  concerns.  In  fact,  any  one 
who  pleases  may  now  purchase  at  (vuildhall  a 
licence  entitling  him  to  trade  within  the  city  for 
5L  without  being  free  of.  or  having  anything  to 
do  wi  th,  any  company.  The  dty  compan  ies  have, 
in  truth,  become  charitable  rather  than  political, 
or  even  munidpal,  institutions.  Some  of  them 
have  a  great  deal  of  property.  The  prindpal 
companies  obtained  very  large  grants  of  land  in 
Ulster  during  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  most  of 
them  are  trustees  for  sums  of  money  and  other 
^perty  bequeathed  by  benevolent  individuals. 
They  ex^d  their  revenues  partly  in^festivities, 
but  principally  m  pensions  to  widows  and  decayed 
brethren,  and  the  support  of  schools.  There  'are 
in  all  91  companies,  of  which  40  have  halls,  where 
they  transact  business,  keep  theur  records,  and 
hold  festivals.  Some  of  these  halhi  are  verv  fine 
structures,  such  as  that  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Foster 
Lane,  and  that  of  the  fishmongers  at  London  Bridge. 
The  following  12  are  called  the  Great  Com^ 
ponies,  and  from  one  or  other  of  them  the  lord 
mayor  must  be  elected: — 

Merchant  Taylors. 

Haberdaahens. 

Salters. 

IronmongCTS. 

Vintners. 


Mercers. 

Grocers. 

Drapers. 

Fishmongers. 

Goldsmiths.. 

Skinners. 


Clothworkers. 


There  are  about  12,000  liverymen,  in  whom, 
previously  to  the  passing  of  tbe  Reform  Act,  in 
1832,  the  right  of  returning  the  4  mems.  of  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  city  was  exclusively  vested.  A 
common  hall  is  an  assembly  of  the  liverymen, 
called  together  at  the  requisition  of  a  considerable 
number  of  their  bod^ :  the  lord  mayor  is  the  pre- 
sident by  right  of  office. 

The  Uuildhall,  where  the  corporation  meeting!), 
festivals,  and  common  halls  are  hdd,  stands  at 
the  N.  end  of  King  Street,  Cheapside.  Having 
been  much  damaged  in  the  great  fire  of  1666,  it 
was  replaced  by  the  present  edifice,  constructed  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  building.  The  front, 
added  in  1789,  is  in  a  heterogeneous  style.  The 
great  hall,  153  ft.  in  length,  by  48  in  breadth, 
and  63  in  height,  built  and  paved  of  stone,  is 
capable  of  accommodating  6,000  persons.  At  each 
end  of  the  hall  is  a  magnificent  painted  glass 
window  in  the  pointed  style.  In  the  hall  are 
statues  erected  by  the  corporation  in  honour  of 
Lord  Chatham  and  his  son  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  Nelson,  and  Alderman  Beckford.  On 
the  pedestal  of  the  latter  is  inscribed  the  famous 
reply  made,  or  rather  said  to  have  been  made,  in 
1770,  by  Beckford,  who  was  then  lord  mayor,  and 
one  of  the  mems.  for  the  city,  to  the  answer  of 
his  majesty  (George  IIL)  to  an  address  and  re- 
monstrance of  the  common  council.  At  the.  W. 
end  of  the  hall  are  the  two  wooden  giants  called 
Gog  and  Magog,  the  subject  of  so  many  nursery 
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teles.  In  the  coancil  chamber,  where  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  hold  their 
courts,  is  a  statue  of  Geoi]^  III.  by  Chantrey ;  it 
has  also  a  librax^'*  containmg  books  of  reference, 
relative  chiefly  to  the  history  of  London  and  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  and  various  other  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  corporation. 

The  city  has  its  peculiar  courts  of  law,  most  of 
which  are  held  in  the  GuildhaU.  The  lord  mayor's 
court,  for  actions  of  debts  and  trespass,  and  for 
appeals,  is  presided  over  by  the  recorder  of  the 
city.  The  sheriffs  hold  courts  of  record  four  days 
every  week.  The  chamberlain's  court,  held  daily, 
decides  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices, 
and  admits  qualified  persons  to  the  needom  of 
the  city.  Courts  of  petty  session  for  small 
offences  are  held  daily  at  the  Mansion  House,  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  an  alderman,  and  at  the 
Guildhall  by  two  aldermen.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral minor  courts. 

The  revenues  of  the  corporation  of  London  are 
very  large,  amounting  to  nearly  200,000/.  per 
annum.  These  large  funds  are  derived  from  rents 
of  houses  and  land,  market  tolls,  bequests,  interest 
on  government  securities,  and  a  few  other  sources. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  consist  of  salaries 
to  municipal  officers,  maintenance  of  police  and 
prisons,  corporation  entertainments,  purchase  of 
securities,  and  payment  of  debts.  The  lord  mayor 
has  8,000/^  a  year  allowed  him  to  8up]K>rt  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  a  splendid  official  resi- 
dence, the  Mansion  House,  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
Poultry,  nearly  opposite  the  Bank.  This  is  a 
lai|re  structure,  b^nn  in  1739,  and  finished  in 
1793,  with  a  Corinthian  portico  on  a  rustic  base- 
ment. The  grand  or  Egyptian  Hall,  the  ball- 
room, and  the  saloon,  are  magnificent  apartments, 
but  some  of  the  private  apartments,  occupied  by 
the  lord  mayor,  are  but  indifferently  lighted. 
The  plate  used  at  civic  entertainments  belongs  to 
the  corporation,  and  is  very  valuable. 

The  government  of  that  immense  district  of  the 
metropolis  not  within  the  city  was,  till  the  year 
1855,  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  It  was  placed  upon 
a  better  footing  in  this  year  by  the  act  18  and  19 
Victoria,  cap.  120,  known  as  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act.  By  this  law  the  administration 
of  the  various  parishes  was  made  over  to  vestries 
and  district  boards,  the  vestries  in  the  larger 
parishes  forming  corporate  bodies.  The  number 
of  vestries  so  constituted  is  23,  and  the  number 
of  district  boards  13 ;  but,  as  a  great  centralised 
authority,  there  is  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
consisting  of  45  members.  Three  members  of 
this  board  are  elected  by  the  common  council  for 
the  city,  two  members  by  each  of  the  six  larger 
parishes,  one  member  by  each  of  the  17  smaller 
parishes,  and  one  mcinber  by  each  of  the  13 
districts.  The  chairman  of  this  board  has  a 
salary  of  2,000/L,  and  is  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  from  among  three  candidates  presented 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Every  vestry  and  district  board  is  bound  to 
appoint  one  or  more  legally  (qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners of  skill  and  expeneuce,  called  *  medical 
officers  of  health,'  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  parish  or  district ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  diseases,  and  especially  of 
epidemics;  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  mode 
of  preventing  their  spreading ;  and  to  have  regard 
to  the  ventilation  of  churches,  chapels,  schools, 
lodging-houses,  and  other  public  buildings.  Fur- 
ther, every  \estry  and  district  board  must  appoint 
such  number  of  i)erBons  to  be  *  inspectors  of  nui- 
sances'  as  may  be  thought  fit. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  exten- 
sive duties  and  powers.    Its  higher  executive  has 


the  control  of  all  the  main  sewers,  which  were 
previously  vested  in  commissioners.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  may  regulate  the  naming  of  streets 
and  the  number  of  houses,  and  may  alter  the 
name  of  any  street  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  need- 
ful power;  for  great  is  the  perplexity  with  the 
Charlotte  Streets,  the  George  Streets,  and  the  { 
King  Streets,  of  every  quarter.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  has  also  large  powers  to  make  improve- 
ments in  widening  streets,  and  facilitating  the 
traffic  of  various  jMirts  of  the  capitaL 

The  expenses  mcurred  by  the  vestries  and  dis- 
trict boards  under  their  various  powers  axe  levied 
by  rate,  distinguishing  the  three  several  heads  of 
sewers  rate,  lighting  rate,  and  general  rate.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  levies  a  rate  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  county  rate.  There  is  a  genend 
power  to  district  boards  and  vestries  to  bonow, 
upon  the  credit  of  the  rates,  any  sums  necessary 
for  carrying  on  their  works. 

HUtorical  A^otice. — Nothing  is  known  of  London 
previously  to  the  invasion  of  the  Komans;  and  it 
may  be  doubted,  from  the  silence  of  Julius  Caesazv 
whether  it  then  existed,  or,  at  all  events,  whether 
it  had  attained  to  any  considerable  magnitude. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
sUtement  of  Tacitus  (AnnaL,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  33), 
already  referred  to,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Nero  it  was  an  important  emporium,  though  not 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  colony;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  attained  to  that  di5- 
tinctioiu 

Afler  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  and  the 
Saxons  had  divided  the  countr)'  among  themselves, 
London  is  supposed  to  have  become  the  capital  of 
the  £.  Saxon  kingdom.  On  the  intrdduction  of 
Christianity  into  England,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
places  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  and  early  became 
a  bishop's  see.  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Peter's  'in  West- 
minster, were  first  founded  about  this  tim&  In 
the  paucity  of  intelligence  concerning  the  period 
of  the  heptarchy,  all  M'e  hear  of  London  is,  that  it 
suffered  severely  from  fire  in  764,  798,  and  801,  on 
each  of  which  occasions  it  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  destroyed.  As  soon  as  England  had  been 
imited  under  one  monarch,  it  appears  to  have 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  empire ;  and,  in  833, 
a  wittenagemote,  or  parliament,  was  held  in  it  to 
consult  on  the  best  means  of  repelling  the  Danes, 
who  were  ravaging  the  eastern  counties.  It  wa^ 
however,  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  839 ;  in  982  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  and  m  994  the  in- 
hab.  purchased  a  temporary  remission  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Danes,  by  paying  them  a  hi^ 
ransom. 

At  the  Ccnquest,  London  submitted  to  William, 
and  soon  after  received  a  charter  in  the  English 
language,  the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved. 
Within  the  60  years  following  the  Norman  Con- 
quest it  suffered  severely  by  tire  on  five  different 
occasions;  but,  being  then  built  principally  of 
wood,  it  was  easily  repaired  from  the  timber'fur- 
nished  by  the  extensive  forests  of  Islington  and 
Homsey,  which  still  existed  when  Fitzstephen 
wrote  in  the  succeeding  century.  London  was 
then  unpaved,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of 
contemporary  historians,  the  raftcars  of  the  roof  of 
l^w  Church,  which  were  blown  off  by  a  hurricane 
in  1004,  struck  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  20  ft. 
The  same  hurricane  caused  so  high  a  tide  in  the 
Thames,  that  the  wooden  bridge,  which  had  stood 
200  yeara,  was  carried  away  by  the  stream.  On 
the  accession  of  Henry  I.  in  1100  a  new  chartfr 
was  granted  to  the  city,  which  restored  its  ancient 
privileges,  as  they  existed  before  the  Norman  Coa- 
qucst,  relieved  the  inhab.  from  many  oppressive 
I  services,  such  as  compulaor)*'  entertainment  of  tiio 
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lung's  household,  and  aboliithed  several  baibaroua 
customs  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  citizens  ac- 
quired by  this  charter  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  magistrates.  The  Norman  monarchs 
seldom  respected  corporate  privileges,  even  when 
conceded  by  themselves;  but  still  this  charter  was 
valuable  as  fumbhin^  a  standard  to  which  to  refer 
in  future  disputes  with  the  crown,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  served  as  the  model  from  which  Magna 
Charta  was  taken.  About  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  it  was  determined  to  build  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Thames.  The  lirst  wooden  bridge  having. 
as  already  stated,  been  carried  away  in  1091,  was 
replaced  by  another,  which  was  burned  down  in 
1186.  The  bridge  erected  instead  of  the  latter 
became  so  ruinous  in  less  than  30  years,  that  it 
was  thought  a  stone  bridge  would  he  less  costly 
in  the  end  than  the  continual  repairs  required  to 
keep  up  these  unsubstantial,  though  cheaper  struc- 
tures. The  latter,  b^un  in  1176,  and  finished  in 
1209,  was  an  extraor£nary  work  for  the  time,  as 
it  remained  standing  for  above  six  centuries,  till 
the  year  1832,  though  frequent  alterations,  addi- 
tions, and  repairs  materially  impaired  its  identity. 
Three  years  after  its  erection  a  dreadful  loss  of 
human  life  was  occasioned  by  a  fire  on  the  bridge, 
described  in  Stow's  Chronicle : — *  The  tenth  of  July 
at  night  the  city  of  London  upon  the  S.  side  of  the 
river  of  Thames,  with  the  chureh  of  our  Ladie  of 
the  Canons  in  Southwarke,  being  on  fire,  and  an 
exceeding  great  multitude  of  people  passing  the 
brid^  sodainely  the  N.  parte,  by  blowmg  of  the 
8.  winde,  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  the  people  which 
were  even  now  passing  the  bridge,  perceiving  the 
same,  would  have  returned,  but  were  stopped  with 
fire,  and  it  came  to  pa^ue,  that  as  they  protracted 
time,  the  S.  ende  was  fired,  so  that  people  throng- 
ing themselves  betwixt  the  two  fires,  there  came 
to  aide  them  many  ships  and  vessels,  into  the 
which  the  multitude  so  undiscrectlv  pressed,  that 
the  ships  being  drowned,  it  was  salde,  there  were 
destroyed  about  three  thousand  persons.'  About 
this  time  an  order  was  made  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men that  no  house  should  be  built  without  partv 
walls  8  ft  in  thickness,  and  16  ft  in  height.  This 
order,  dated  in  1191,  was  doubtless  intended  to 
obviate  the  recurrence  of  the  fires  by  which  the 
city  had  been  often  partially  destroyed;  but  it 
was  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to,  and  is  interesting 
principally  from  its  being  the  first  document  in 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  is  designated 
lord  mayor.  He  had  hitherto  been  called  chief 
bailiff. 

In  the  year  1211  the  citizens  began  to  form  a 
deep  ditch,  200  ft  in  width,  without  the  city  wall 
on  all  sides,  as  a  means  of  defence  against  King 
John.  In  12 18  the  forest  of  Middlesex  was  cleare<^ 
and  the  citizens  of  London  were  permitted  to  pur- 
chase land  and  build  thereon.  Thus  was  b^un 
that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  stands  N.  of  the 
city,  and  is  now  so  populous.  In  1221,  Hemy  III. 
laid  the  fint  stone  of  the  present  Westnunster 
AblM^.  In  1236  water  pipes  began  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  city,  which  had  previously  been  sup- 
plied with  water  from  wells  and  rivulets  running 
thrcmgh  it  into  the  Thames,  the  names,  at  least, 
of  some  of  which  are  still  preserved.  The  pipes 
now  referred  to  brought  a  copious  stream  from 
springs  at  Tyburn,  a  viUa^  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Oxford  Street,  near  its  W.  end,  to  the  city 
of  London.  Various  leaden  cisterns,  named  con- 
duits, were  afterwards  constructed  for  the  reception 
of  the  water,  whence  it  was  drawn  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1282,  during  a  great  frost,  such  masses 
of  ice  were  brought  down  the  Thames,  that  6 
arches  of  London  Bridge  were  destroyed.  In  1304 
the  fint  recorder  was  appointed. 


Early  in  the  14th  century  coal  began  to  be  im- 
ported into  London;  and  a  notion  having  got 
abroad  that  its  smoke  was  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  parliament  petitioned  the  king,  Edward  I., 
in  1316,  to  prohibit  the  burning  of  coal,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  intolerable  nuisance.  But 
experience  served,  in  no  very  lengthened  period, 
to  disBij)ate  this  groundless  prejudice.  The  im- 
ports or  coal  have  continued  progressively  to  in- 
crease, and  its  ample  supply  has  been  one  of  the 
circumstances  that  have  contributed  most  to  the 
unexampled  magnitude  of  the  city,  and  the  com- 
fort of  tlie  inhabitants. 

In  1328,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with 
which  felons  made  their  escape  from  London  across 
the  bridge  into  the  adjoining  village  of  South- 
wark,  which,  until  then,  was  beyond  the  mayor's 
jurisdiction,  Edward  III.  granted  a  charter  as- 
signing this  village  to  the  city  for  ever,  and 
empowering  the  city  magistrates  to  act  in  South- 
wark  as  in  London. 

In  1349,  the  kingdom  was  sconxged  by  a  pesti-* 
lencc,  which  is  said  to  have  raged  with  extreme 
severity  in  London.  The  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  pla^e  in  1361 ;  and  it  is  w?rth  notice, 
that  this  visitation  was  ascribed,  and  probably 
with  good  reason,  to  the  corruption  occasioned  by 
the  sUughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  city. 
In  consequence,  his  majesty,  Edward  IIL,  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  all 
animals  nearer  than  Stratford  and  Knightsbridge. 
But  the  butchers,  tavern-keepers,  and  others,  in- 
terested in  the  support  of  the  Smithfield  nuisance, 
had  then  influence  enough  to  set  at  naught  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  and  to  perpetuate  theii 
abomination.    (Stow's  Survev,  i.  2,  ed.  1754.) 

In  1381  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  his 
death  b^  the  hands  of  the  lord  ma^'or,  occasioned 
the  addition  of  the  dagger  to  the  aty  arms,  where 
it  still  appean.  During  this  century  various  re- 
forms were  effected  in  Uie  cleaning  and  paving  of 
the  streets.  But  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  these 
and  all  other  improvements  in  1392,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  a  loan  of  10,000^  to 
Kin^  Richard  by  the  cor{>oration,  the  ma^^or, 
sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens  were  im- 
prisoned, heavy  penalties  exacted,  the  city  firan- 
chiaes  abrogated,  and  the  courts  removed  to  York. 
Heavy  bribes  effected  a  removal  of  several  of 
these  ^evances,  but  the  city  did  not  recover  its 
proper  mfluence  till  the  accesuon  of  Henry  IV. 

In  the  following  century  the  progress  of  im- 
provement was  still  more  rapid.  Lamps  were 
mtroduced  in  1416.  Holbom,  a  part  of  the  Strand, 
and  other  principal  thoroughfares,  were  paved; 
additional  conduits  and  water-pipes  were  laid 
down  ;  and  wooden  houses  began  to  be  replaced 
by  othera  of  brick,  made  in  Moorfields.  Stocks, 
for  the  punishment  of  disorderly  persons,  were 
erected  in  the  different  wards.  Guildhall,  Leaden- 
hall,  and  Crosby  House,  Bbhopsgate  Street,  were 
built  in  the  15th  century. 

In  the  I6th  century  the  advance  was  much 
greater.  An  unusually  long  exemption  from  those 
civil  wars  which  had,  under  the  Plantagenets, 
inflicted  great  injury  on  London,  and  the  kingdom 
generally,  gave  leisure  to  introduce  those  im- 
provements which  distinguish  a  modem  town 
from  a  town  of  the  middle  ages.  The  city  watch 
was  improved,  various  nuisances  were  removed, 
and  street  paving  became  more  general  The 
removal  of  monasteries  had  also  a  great  effect  in 
improving  London:  64  large  and  many  smaller 
establishments  made  way  for  factories,  schools, 
charitable  a.<(ylums,  and  hospitals.  St.  James's 
Palace  was  built,  the  park  was  laid  out,  and  many 
now  buildings  were  erected  m  Westminster.    The 
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t\ro  cities  were  i\6w  fimt  joined  by  a  nnmber  of 
mansions  of  the  nobility  on  the'N.  side  of  the 
river;  one  of  which,  Northumberland  House,  still 
keeps  its  place.  The  streets  S.  of  the  Strand  in- 
dicate by  their  names  the  site  of  other  mansions 
that  have  disappeared.  The  Royal  Exchange  was 
built,  and  commerce  began  to  flourish.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  century  water  began  to  be  con- 
veyed by  machinery  into  private  houses,  and  the 
New  River  was  projected. 

In  the  17th  centaiy,  London  assumed  its  pre- 
sent form,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  destroyed 
b^  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Spitalfields  was  covered 
with  houses;  and  before  1666  the  space  N.  of  the 
Strand  as  far  as  Holborn,  and  from  Temple  Bar 
to  St.  Martin's  Lane,  had  been  extensively  built 
upon.  The  parts  of  Westminster  also,*  from 
Charing  Cross  to  St.  James's  Palace,  began  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  town.  The  New  River 
was  completed,  and  many  houses  were  supplied 
with  water.  Sewers  were' dug,  smooth  pavements 
were  laid  down  for  foot  passengers,  and  hackney- 
coaches  became  general 

But  all  these  were  only  imperfect  palliatives  of 
nearly  incoirigible  disorders.  The  narrow,  dirty, 
and  filthy  state  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  the 
city  in  the  17th  century,  constantly  engendered 
the  plague,  and  from  its  ravages  the  city  was  then 
rarely,  if  ever,  exempted.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely di£Scult  to  have  introduced  a  different 
and  improved  state  of  things  by  legislative  or 
municipal  regulations,  but  what  they  could  not 
effect  was  done  by  widely  different  means.  On 
the  2nd  of  Sept.  1666,  the  great  fire  broke  out  in 
Pudding  Lane,  near  the  spot  were  the  Monument 
was  subsequently  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  occurrence.  It  raged  till  the  6th,  when  it 
ceased,  rather  by  pulling  down  houses  in  the  line 
of  its  course,  than  by  the  success  of  the  exertions 
directly  to  extinguish  the  fiames.  The  ruins, 
covering  836  acres,  comprised  18,200  houses,  90 
churches,  and  many  public  buildings ;  the  property 
destroyed  being  estimated  at  10,000,000/.  Though 
productive  of  great  loss,  and  of  much  temporary 
distress  and  suffering,  this  conflagration  was,  in 
its  results  at  least,  of  signal  advantage.  Its  de- 
structive agency  was  required  to  get  rid  of  the  vast 
mass  of  old  wooden  houses,  and  narrow  and  filthy 
lanes  and  courts,  that  had  for  centuries  been  the 
permanent  abode  of  the  plague  and  other  pes- 
tilential diseases.  No  doubt  it  must  ever  be  re* 
gretted,  that  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
for  the  renovation  of  the  city  were  not  adopted. 
But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  defects  of  the 
new  plan,  it  was  a  vast  improvement  on  that  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  Though  still  too 
narrow,  the  streets  were  materially  widened ;  the 
new  houses  were  constructed  of  brick  instead  of 
wood;  partywalls  were  introduced;  the  old  practice 
of  making  each  story  project  over  that  immediately 
below  was  abandoned ;  obstructions  and  filth  of  all 
sorts  were  removed ;  and  the  sewerage  and  pavement 
of  the  streets  were  vastly  improved.  A  fire  which 
happened  in  Southwark  ten  years  afterwards, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  carr^nng  similar  im- 
provements into  that  part  of  the  metropolis.  The 
population  and  trade  of  the  city  now  increased 
more  rapidly  than  before.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  occasioned  the  immigration  of  a 
great  number  of  French,  who  settled  in  SpitAl- 
fields  and  St^  Giles's.  The  parishes  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  James  were  formed,  the  district  called  the 
Seven  Dials  was  built,  Piccadilly  began  to  extend 
W.,  and  Soho  and  Golden  Squares  were  laid  out. 
St,  Paul's  Cathedral  was  almost  completed ;  the 
parish  of  Wapping  was  formed  E.  of  the  city ;  the 
Jrost  Oflice  was  instituted;  nn4  several  miscalled 


asylums  (such  as  Abatia  and  the  Mint),  where  rob-* 
barv  and  crime  had  been  protected,  were  abolished. 

from  this  period  the  increase  of  London  and 
the  progress  of  improvement  continuously  ad- 
vanced. In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  an 
act  was  passed  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  most  of  which  were 
completed  within  a  few  years,  and  some  of  than 
axp  still  among  its  ornaments.  Houses  sprang  up 
on  every  side ;  and,  by  the  middle  of  the  centur\', 
the  W.  end  of  the  town,  as  far  as  Hyde  Paik, 
became  a  compact  mass  of  buildings,'  reaching 
beyond  Oxford  Street  on  the  N.,  and  extending 
E.  from  Portman  Square,  across  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  past  Montague  House  and  Gray's  Iim  Gar- 
dens, through  Clerkenwell,  Finsbuiy  Square,  Spi- 
talfields, and  Whitechapel  to  Wapping.  Before 
this  time  water-works  had  been  formed  at  Chelsea 
in  aid  of  the  supply  furnished  by  the  New  Rivei; 
Sewers  had  become  more  general,  lamps  had  been 
fixed  in  all  the  principal  streeta,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  Westminster  Bridge  were  built,  St.  Paul's 
completed,  and  Fleet  Ditch  arched  over.  In  the 
last  half  century  old  Blackfriars  Bridge — ^taken 
down  in  1865— was  buUt,  the  houses  encombeiiDg 
London  Bridge  were  removed,  the  Mansion  House 
was  finished,  and  Somerset  House  erected.  At 
the  same  time,  many  unsightly  and  inconvenient 
buildings  were  removed;  urnips  were  much  in- 
creased in  number,  and  lighted  during  the  whole 
night ;  raised  footways  beoune  universal,  and  the 
shops,  which  before  were  mere  stalls,  assumed  a 
size  and  splendour  evincing  the  wealtJi  of  their 
occupiers,  and  greatly  contributing  to  the  oroa- 
ment  of  the  town. 

The  citizens  of  London  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  distinguished  by  their  orderly  behaviour 
and  respect  for  the  laws.  In  1780,  however,  the 
peace,  and  even,  in  some  degree,  the  existence  of 
the  metropolis,  were  compromised  by  tlie  excesses 
of  the  mob.  Certain  concessions  made  in  the  course 
of  the  previous  year  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  had 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  religious  excitement  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  contagion  spread 
to  London ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
and  the  folly,  or  rather  madneps,  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  and  other  leaders  of  the  ultra  Protestant 
party,  led  to  a  dangerous  riot.  The  mob  were,  in 
fact,  for  about  two  days,  masters  of -the  dty.  They 
took  possession  of  the  prisons,  and  turned  the 
inmates  out  of  doors;  destroyed  the  chapels  of 
the  ambassadors  of  the  different  Catholic  powers; 
many  private  houses,  including  that  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, were  plundered  and  set  on  fire ;  a  great  dis- 
tillery belonging  to  a  Catholic  firm  shared  the 
same  fate ;  and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  bank, 
which,  however,  was  happily  repelled.  At  length, 
this  formidable  riot  was  effectually  put  down, 
though  not  till  a  considerable  numt)er  of  the  rioters 
had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Since  this  disgrace- 
ful epoch,  the  peace  of  the  city  has  not  been  se- 
riously endangered ;  and  the  troops  in  and  about 
town,  added  to  the  effective  police  force  that 
now  exists,  seem  quite  adequate,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity  { 
and  the  safety  of  the  peaceable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

During  the  present  century  London  has  made 
great  advances.  Within  this  period  eight  bridges 
have  been  built,  extensive  docks  have  been  exca- 
vated, gas  has  been  introduced  into  every  street 
and  alley ;  a  gigantic  system  of  drainage  has  been  | 
completed ;  steam,  on  the  river,  the  sea,  and  on 
railways,  has  given  it  an  almost  unlimited  power 
of  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  world;  new  and  handsome  markets 
have  been  erected ;  great  thoroughfares,  lined  witli 
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ele^Ant  shops,  have  been  formed ;  and  wide  lines 
of  communiGation  have  been  opened  through  close 
and  densely  crowded  neighbourhoods.  Several 
new  parks  have  been  laid  out ;  an  improved  police 
has  given  additional  security  to  person  and  pro- 
perty; abundant  supplies  of  water  have  been 
furnished  to  every  separate  dwelling ;  and  the  form- 
ation of  spacious  cemeteries  m  the  suburbs  and  at 
longer  distances  from  London,  has  led  to  the  dis- 
use of  interments  within  the  town.  At  the  same 
time  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  proprietary 
schools  has  increased  the  facilities  for  procur- 
ing good  education ;  the  formation  of  post-office 
savings'  banks,  by  affording  a  safe  and  convenient 
place  of  deposit  for  the  smallest  savings,  has 
tended  to  dmuse  habits  of  economy  among  the 
lower  classes ;  while  the  institution  of  a  National 
Gallery  and  School  of  Design  has  done  something 
to  improve  the  national  taste,  and  to  add  to  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world. 

LONDONDERRY,  a  marit.  co.  in  the  N.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  having  N.  Lough  Fojrle 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  £.  Antrim,  from  which 
it  b  separated  by  the  Lower  Bann  and  Lough 
Keagh;  S.  Tyro'ne;  and  W.  Denial.  Areifi, 
613,388  statute  acres,  of  which  136,038  are  un- 
improved mountam  and  bog,  and  9,565  water, 
being  mostly  included  in  the  portion  of  Lough 
Neagh,  belonging  to  this  co.  Surface  in  some 
parts  mountainous  and  uneven ;  but  there  is,  not* 
^thstanding,  a  great  extent  of  low,  fertile  ground. 
With  the  exception  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
church  and  to  corporations,  the  entire  property  of 
this  CO.  was  grant^  by  James  L  to  twelve  of  the 
principal  London  companies,  from  whom  most  part 
of  the  land  is  now  held,  partly  under  terminable, 
and  iMirtly  under  interminable  leases.  Farms  vary 
in  size  from  2  to  200  acres,  but  the  average  may 
be  fiom  5  to  20  acres.  *  Where  there  has  been  a 
peipetuity  or  a  long  lease,  it  is  split ;  that  is,  the 
children  are  settled  upon  divisions  of  the  father's 
fiom;  by  which  means  leases  of  40  acres  come 
to  be  parcelled,  in  two  or  three  generations,  into 
patches  of  4  or  5  acres.  It  seems  as  if  the  newly 
let  lands  were  disposed  of  under  some  similar 
system  of  parcelling.  I  ooold  g^ve  instances  where 
whole  districts  are  subdivided  into  patches  of  6  or 
7  acres,  and  rarely  can  boast  a  fiuin  of  12  or  14.' 
(SoDpson's  Survey  of  Londonderry,  p.  249.)  Some 
landlords  have  exerted  themselves  to  counteract 
this  wretched  system,  but  hitherto  without  much 
effect.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
though  in  recent  years  some  improvements  have 
been  effected.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  are  the  prm- 
dpal  crops,  but  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  also 
nuaed.  Condition  of  the  small  farmers  and  cot- 
tiers very  nnproeperous.  Various  minerals  have 
been  discovered,  but  they  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance. The  linen  manufacture  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  widely  diffused,  but  has  latterly  been 
a  good  deal  contracted,  the  mill-spun  yam  being 
cheaper  and  better  than  that  spxm  by  handwheels. 
Exclusive  of  the  Bann,  the  princi^  rivers  are 
the  Foyle,  Faughan,  and  Roe.  Pnncipal  towns, 
Londonderry,  Coleniine,  and  Newtown-Limavady. 
The  cOb  is  divided  into  6  baronies  and  liberties, 
and  31  parishes ;  and  sends  4  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C,  being  2  for  the  oo.,  1  for  Londonderry,  and  1 
for  Coleraine.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  5,512 
in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  38,645 
inhah.  houses,  36,070  families,  and  184,209  inhab., 
while  in  1841,  Londonderry  had  38,657  inhab. 
houses,  41,114  families,  and  222,174  inhab. 

LoxDONDKRKT,  or  Dbrry,  a  citv,  parL  bor.. 
and  river-port  of  Ireland,  cap.  co.  of  same  name, 
.and  a  co.  by  itself|  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 


Foyle,  about  6  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  Lough 
Foyle,  121  m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin,  on  the  Irish 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  20,153  in  1861. 
The  city  was  originally  confined  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  it  still  stands;  and 
which,  from  its  projection  into  the  river,  is  called 
the  *  Island  of  Dciry.'  This  portion  is  surrounded 
by  the  old  city  walls,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  ex- 
tending beyond  its  former  limits,  particularly 
along  the  river  towards  the  Loneh.  There  is 
also  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
called  Waterside.  The  communication  between 
the  latter  and  the  city  is  kept  up  by  means  of 
a  wooden  bridge,  1,068  ft.  in  length,  and  40  ft. 
wide,  erected  in  1789  at  an  expense  of  above 
16,000/.  and  rebuilt  in  1814-15  at  a  further  cost 
of  16,8012.  Derry  is  well  built ;  many  of  the 
houses  in  the  ma'in  streets  within  the  walls  aro 
old-fashioned,  with  high  pyramidal  gables;  but 
many  modem  mansions  have  been  erected  in  this 
part  of  the  town  ;  and,  without  the  walls,  rows  of 
mud  cabins  have  been  superseded  by  respectable 
houses.  The  principal  city  streets  are  broad  and 
clean,  weU  paved  and  well  lighted ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  inconveniently  steep,  and  there  are 
many  narrow  lanes  and  closes.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  an  open  square  space,  called  the  Dia- 
mond, from  each  side  of  which  a  handsome  street 
leads  to  one  of  the  four  city  gates.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral,  courts 
house,  and  bishop's  palace. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  also  the  parish  church, 
was  built  in  1633 ;  it  is  a  large,  handsome,  Gothic 
structure,  240  ft.  in  length,  and  has  a  tower  and 
spire  228  ft,  high,  erected  in  1778 ;  but  this  having 
become  dangerous,  was  taken  down  in  1802,  and 
was  soon  after  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  of  €k)thic 

finnacles.  The  view  from  the  top  is  very  fine, 
n  the  interior  is  a  handsome  monument  to  Bishop 
Knox,  and  in  it  also  are  displayed  the  colours 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Derry.  The  bishop's  palace 
is  a  large  plain  building,  with  extensive  pleasure 
grounds.  There  are  two  other  Protestant  epis- 
copal places  of  worship,  the  chapel  of  ease  and 
the  free  church.  The  latter,  which  is  without  the 
city,  was  built  in  1830,  by  Bishop  Knox,  and  was 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  it  is 
no  longer  confined  to  them.  There  is  also  a  R. 
Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  Pres- 
byterians, Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists/ 
Sece<lers,  Ck>venanter8,  and  Independents.  Among 
the  pubUc  buildings,  exclusive  of  churches,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  may  be  specified  the 
Corporation  Hall,  in  the  centre  of  Diamond  Square ; 
it  was  originaUy  constructed  in  1692,  but  received 
so  thorough  a  repair  in  1823,  as  to  be  tantamount 
to  a  re-erection.  The  court-house,  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  erected  in  1818,  at  an  expense  of 
30,4801,  is  a  spacious  and  a  fine  building,  partly 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Erec- 
theiis  at  Athens.  The  new  gaol  is  a  very  exten- 
sive structure,  being  242ft,  in  front,  by  400  ft.  in 
depth ;  it  is  built  on  the  radiating  or  panoptic 
principle,  and  cost  above  30,000/L  Among  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  city  is  the  fluted  column, 
erected,  in  1827,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Geoige 
Walker,  its  heroic  defender.  It  stands  on  the 
central  W.  bastion,  and  is  a  well-proportioned 
pillar,  81  ft:,  in  height,  bearing  a  statue  of  Walker, 
9  ft.  high.  It  cost  4,200/.,  raised  by  subscriptions. 
The  diocesan  school,  called  Foyle  College,  stands 
on  an  eminence  near  the  river;  it  is  a  plain  but 
handsome  building,  erect«d  in  1814,  having  accom- 
modations for  80  resident  pupils ;  it  wasbuilt  by 
subscriptions  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the 
Irish  Society,  and  other  sources,  and  is  maintained 
by  similar  means :  the  hcnd-mastcr's  salary,  from 
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these  sources,  is  about  200/.  per  ann.  There  is  a 
parish  school  connected  with  the  church,  for  tlie 
education  of  100  boys  and  100  girls.  The  Presby- 
terian congregation  also  supports  a  free  schooL  A 
school  called  St.  Columb's  national  school,  was 
established  by  the  R.  Catholic  bishop  and  cleig^", 
but  it  is  now  under  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1829,  a  Mr.  John  Gwynn  left  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  above  40,000/.  for  the  education  of 
as  many  boys  as  the  funds  will  afford  in  the  useful 
parts  of  a  good  Englisli  education ;  and,  exclusive 
of  the  above,  there  is  an  infant  school,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Sunday  and  other  schools.  Templemoyle 
Agricultural  Seminan%  founded  in  1827,  la  within 
6  m.  of  the  city.  The  building  is  fitted  to  accom- 
modate 80  boardem,  and  the  farm  attached  con- 
tains 172  acres.  The  institution  is  said  to  be  well 
managed.  Amon^  the  charitable  institutions  is 
the  district  lunatic  asylum  /or  the  counties  of 
Londonderry,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone ;  it  was  opened 
in  1829,  and  cost  25,678/. ;  'it  can  accommodate 
about  190  patients.  Here  is  also  an  infirmary  and 
fever  hospiul,  a  dispensary,  a  charitable  loan  fund, 
a  mendicity  associatiou,  and  a  clergymen's  widows' 
fund,  with  several  minor  institutions  of  a  similar 
description.  The  workhouse  for  Deny  union, 
opened  in  1840,  lias  accommodation  for  1.100 
inmates.  Among  the  literary  itstitutions  is  the 
Literar}'  Association,  with  a  reading-room  and  a 
good  library ;  the  Literary  Society,  in  which  lec- 
tures are  given,  and  discussions  take  place;  a 
news-room ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

The  walls  or  ramparts  by  which  the  city  proper 
is  surrounded  remain  nearljHn  their  original  state, 
except  that  the  ditch  has  been  filled  up.  They 
afford  a  fine  broad  walk  all  round  the  city. 

Londonderry  was  originally  granted  by  Edward 
II.  to  Richard  de  Buigh,  carl  of  Ulster,  but  the 
late  corporation  held  its  privileges  under  a  charter 
granted  by  James  I.  in  1618.  The  government 
of  the  city  is  now  vested  in  a  mayor,  8  aldermen, 
and  18  councillon.  The  city  sent  2  mem.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C. ;  and,  since  the  union,  it  has  sent  1 
mem.  to  the  Imp.  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the  bur- 
gesses and  freemen.  Registered  electors  844  in 
1865.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have  filled 
the  ofiice  of  mayor,  are  justices  of  the  peace  within 
the  libertim.  'The  mayor  and  recorder  hold  a 
court  of  record  evenr  Monday,  for  pleas  to  any 
amount.  A  court  of  general  sessions  is  held  quar- 
terly, one  of  petty  sessions  weekly.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  and  city,  and  the  general  sessions 
for  the  county,  are  held  here  twice  a  year. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  arising  from  the 
tolls  of  the  bridge,  and  dues  on  tonnage,  quayage, 
&c.,  amounted  some  time  ago  to  about  7,000/.  a 
year;  but,  owuig  to  theex^iense  of  improvements, 
mismanagement,  or  some  other  cause,  the  corpora- 
tion became  involved  in  difiiculties,  and  their  pro- 
perty has  since  been  so  reduced  that  it  produces 
only  663/. 

Manufactures  are  not  very  considerable.  There 
are,  however,  2  flax  spinning  mills,  several  flour 
mills,  3  distilleries,  2  breweries,  2  foundries,  with 
rope  works,  tan-yartls,  4c  There  were  here  for- 
merly a  sugar-house  and  a  glass-house,  but  these 
are  now  relinquished.  Some  tablfr-linen  is  manu- 
fnctured.  A  valuable  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on 
in  the  river  and  in  Lough  Foyle. 

The  trade  of  Londonderry  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  increasing.  Its  fine  river  makes  i  t  the  emporium 
of  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
its  great  commerce  is  principally  to  be  ascribed. 
Its  exports,  like  those  of  most  other  Irish  towns, 
conyist  principally  of  aj^ricultural  pnwluce,  but  a 
good  deal  uflincu  is  also  i.hiiH5cd  from  the  port. 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  Januar)%  1864, 
was  as  follows: — Sailing  vessels  under  50'tODa,  6 
of  176  tons,  and  over  50  tons,  25  of  8,440  tons; 
steamere,  6  of  1,858  tons.  Among  the  exports, 
corn,  provisions,  and  eggs  are  the  most  important. 
The  imports  consist  principally  of  manufactured 
goods  and  haberdashery;  iron,  sugar  and  tea, 
timber,  wine,  coal,  glass,  and  earthenware.  A 
great  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  the 
port  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  owin^  chicly 
to  the  establishment  of  steam-boats,  wluch  now 
plj  regularly  between  the  city  and  Glasgow  and 
LiverpooL 

The  gross  customs'  revenue  collected  at  Lon- 
donderrv  in  1844  amounted  to  105,830/. ;  in  1848 
to  104,991/.;  in  1859  to  128,184/.;  in  1861  to 
129,045/.,  and  in  1868  to  116,645/L 

Lough  Foyle  is  properly  the  outer  harbour  of 
Londonderry.  It  is  a  triangular  basin,  about  18  m. 
long,  and  10^  m.  where  widest;  but  a  great  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  sand-banks  and  mud-flats. 
The  navigable  channel  stretches  along  the  Done- 
gal or  Innishowen  shore ;  and,  by  following  it,  the 
largest  men-of-war  reach  the  anchorage  at  Moville, 
while  merchantmen  of  500  tons,  without  difficulty, 
ascend  to  the  city  quays,  5  m.  above  the  lough 
and  23  m.  from  the  sea.  The  river  is  navigable 
by  barges  from  the  city  to  St.  Johnstone,  and  there 
is  a  canal  from  the  latter  to  Stnbane.  A  portion 
of  the  wooden  bridge  at  the  city  is  constructed  so 
as  to  open  and  admit  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
vessels. 

Deny  was  colonised  and  fortified  i|i  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  the  London  companies,  who  had  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  the  confiscated  e8tar«8  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone ;  at  which  period  it  took  the  name 
of  Londonderry.  It  is  famous  in  Irish  history  for 
tlie  memorable  siege  it  sustained  in  1689  against 
the  forces  of  James  II.  Though  ill  fortilied,  and 
without  any  disciplined  tittops,  the  heroism  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  their 
brave  leader,  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  enabled 
them  to  repel  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  to . 
sustain  the  more  dreadful  suffering  oocaaioned  by 
the  pressure  of  famine.  The  besiegers  lost  8,000 
men  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  which  was  raised 
on  the  105th  day.  Deny  continued,  for  a 
lengthened  period  after  this  epoch  in  its  hiacory, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  head-quarters  of  Protestan- 
tism, or  rather  of  Orangeism,  in  the  N.  of  Ireland; 
but  even  in  Deny  the  Catltolics  now  greatly  out- 
number the  Protestants. 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  U.  States,  forming  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  between  lat.  40°  84^  and  41°  10'  N.,  and  long. 
72^  and  74°  N.,  being  Beparat«d  from  the  continent 
on  the  N.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  £. 
by  E&st  River,  New  York  Harbour,  Ac  Its  length 
trom  SW.  to  NE.  is  about  120  m.,  its  breadth 
vai^'ing  from  10  to  20  m.  Surface  mostly  a  level 
plain,  broken  onlv  by  a  range  of  hills  in  the  N., 
extending  for  about  60  m.,  with  an  cle%'ation 
varying  from  100  it,  to  400  ft. :  among  these  are 
Brooklyn,  and  other  heights  memorable  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  chiefly 
sandy  or  loamy.  Long  Island  is  not  well  watered; 
but  in  many  parts  it  is  well  suited  for  raising  com, 
particularly  maize,  the  climate  being  much  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  LiUnd 
has  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  the  principal  being 
Sag  Harbour,  in  the  NE. :  a  great  many  smaller 
islands  surround  its  shores.  It  is  divided  into  3 
counties :  Brooklyn,  Bedford,  Flatbush,  N.  Harop- 
stead,  River-head,  and  Jamaica  are  its  chief 
towns. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  strait  of  the  At- 
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Ian  tie,  between  Long  Island  on  the  S.  and  the 
states  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  on  the  N.  In 
the  greater  part  of  its  extent  it  is  a  noble  expanse 
of  water  with  bold  shores,  and  many  commodious 
havens  on  either  side.  But  W.  of  the  promontory 
called  Lloyd's  neck,  the  channel  becomes  rocky, 
and  much  interrupted  by  islets;  and  a  few  miles 
above  New  York  is  the  danp^erous  pass  of  HeU-gut, 
where  the  flow  and  ebb  tide  form  cat-aractii  and 
vortices,  sufficient  to  dash  to  pieces  or  engulph 
large  vessels.  I'his  formidable  strait  may,  how- 
ever, be  passed  with  the  greatest  ease  either  at  high 
or  low  water. 

LONGFORD,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  having  N.  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  £.  West- 
meath,  and  W.  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Shannon.  Area  257,222  statute 
acres,  of  which  55,247  are  unimproved  Ix^  and 
mountain,  and  15,^92  lakes.  The  arable  soil  is,  for 
the  most  part,  level  and  fertile.  Property  mostly 
in  large  estates.  Tillage  farms  small,  the  state  of 
agricoltuTe  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  being 
much  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  cos.  Grazing, 
however,  is  extensively  earned  on.  The  co.  is  di- 
vided into  6  baronies  and  23  parishes ;  and  sends 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the  co.  Registered 
electors,  2,767  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the 
oo.  had  13,030  inhab.  houses,  14,032  families,  and 
71,694  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841,  it  had  19,195 
inhab.  houses,  20,579  families,  and  115,491  inhab. 

LoxGPOBD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Camlin,  an 
affluent  of  the  Shannon,  65  m.  NN  W..  Dublin,  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  4,535 
in  1861,  against  4,966  in  1841.  Longford  has  a 
laige  market  for  grain ;  great  quantities  being  ex- 
ported by  the  Royal  canal,  a  branch  of  which 
comes  to  the  town.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  R. 
Cath.  chapel,  meetinghouses  for  Presbyterians  and 
Uethodists,  a  market-house,  the  co.  court-house, 
prison,  infirmary,  and  dispensary,  with  large 
cavalry  and  artillery  barracks.  The  corporation, 
-which,  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.  in  1657,  con- 
nsted  of  a  sovereign,  2  bailiffs,  12  burgesses,  and  a 
commonalty,  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The 
county  assizes  and  general  sessions  are  held  here ; 
and  courts  for  pett^  causes  are  held  on  Mondays 
and  Saturdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  station.  Some 
linen  is  manufactured;  and  there  is  a  tannery,  a 
brewery,  and  a  distillery ;  but  the  great  business 
of  the  town  consists  in  its  trade  in  com  and  other 
raw  produce.  Marketa  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days: fairs  on  March  25,  June  10,  Aug.  19,  and 
Oct,  22. 

LONGOBUCCO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenxa,  19  m.  £N£.  Ck>8enza.  Pop.  8,989  in 
1862.  The  town  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  very  little 
cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  working  metals  and  burning  charcoaL 
The  hones  for  hunting  in  Naples  are  bred  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

LONS-LE-SAULNIER,  a  town  of  Prance,  d^p. 
Jura,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  deep  valley,  50  m. 
S£.  Dijon,  on  the  railway  from  Besan^n  to  Macon. 
Pop.  9,862  in  186U  The  town  is  generally  well 
built,  clean,  and  furnished  with  numerous  public 
fountains,  one  of  which,  in  the  Place  cTArmet,  is 
ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Fichegru,  in  white 
marble.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
salt  spring  from  which  it  derived  its  ancient  name 
of  Li^  Salinaria :  this  spring  continues  to  yield 
great  quantities  of  table  salt ;  four  pumps  are  kept 
constantly  at  work,  and  the  evaporating  houses 
(patimenM  de  graduaHon)  are  very  extensive.  Lons 
has  a  theatre,  a  public  library  with  3,000  voK,  a 
gallery  of  paintings  and  ontiquitici*,  tribunals  of 
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primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  com- 
munal college.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce,  iron  goods,  timber,  and  wines  of 
the  dep.,  and  has  a  fair  on  the  15th  of  every 
month. 

LOO-CTIOO,  or  LIEOU-KIEOU  ISLANDS, 
a  group  tributary  to  the  Chinese,  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  nearly  midway  between  Japan  and  For- 
mosa, and  comprised  within  lat.  26®  and  28®  N., 
and  long.  127®  and  129®  E.  There  are  in  all  about 
36  islands;  but,  excepting  the  Great  Loo-Choo 
Island,  towards  the  centre  of  the  group,  70  m.  in 
length,  bjrfrom  12  to  15  m.  broad,  they  are  mostly 
of  very  inferior  dimensions.  The  islands  have  a 
delightful  climate,  and  a  soil  of  great  richness, 
producmg  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  countries 
the  most  remote  from  each  other.  Rice  is  culti- 
vated with  great  care.  Cattle,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
diminutive,  but  poultry  are  large  and  excellent. 
The  islands  yield  sulphur  and  salt,  and  have  rich 
mines  of  copper  and  tin.  The  natives  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Japanese ;  and  have 
not  merely  adopted  the  costume,  but  speak  the 
language  of  that  people.  Tlieir  religion  is  a  species 
of  Buddhism,  and  their  government,  like  that  of 
other  Asiatic  countries,  of  a  despptical  character. 
The  Loo-Choo  Islands  were  for  some  time  subject 
to  Japan,  but  were  conquered  by  China  about  1372. 
Kintching,  the  cap.,  is  about  5  m.  from  its  port 
Napkiaug,  near  the  SW.  extremity  of  Great  Loo- 
Choo  ;  hit,  about  26®  14'  N.,  long.  127®  52'  E. 

LOOE  (EAST  and  WEST),  two  contiguous 
anc.  bors.  and  market-towns  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, hwid.  West,  on  both  banks  and  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Looe,  12  m.  SE.  Bodmin,  and  210  m. 
W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  of  Looe  East  1,154,  and 
of  Looe  "West,  770  in  1861.  Both  towns  are  mean 
places,  connected  by  a  narrow,  old  bridge  of  13 
archer.  In  past  times,  each  of  them  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sending  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  *C.  from 
the  reigns  df  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  down  to 
the  pairing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  they  were 
disfranchised. 

LORCA  (an.  Cliocrooa),  a  considerable  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  cap.  of  a  partido  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Guadalentin,  a  tributary  of  the  Se- 
gura,  42  m.  WSW.  Murcia,  and  116  m.  ENE. 
Granada.  Pop.  19,297  in  1861.  The  vale  of  Lorca 
is  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  and  ^at  fer- 
tility; and  the  town,  close  under' the  Sierra  del 
Cano  that  bounds  it  on  the  left,  and  the  fine  old 
castle  on  a  rock  han^g  over  it^  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  picture.  This  has  evidently 
been  a  considerable  place;  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  being  concealed  by  trees,  nothing  is  seen 
on  approaching  it  but  a  number  of  low  houses 
crowded  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  colour  seeming  almost  to  belong 
to  it.  This  is  the  old  6r  Moorish  town,  and  is  very 
irregular  and  mean  in  appearance;  but  the  new 
toivn,  on  the  plain,  is  much  more  regularly  laid 
out,  and  better  built.  A  collegiate  (once  episcopal) 
and  seven  parish  churehes,  two  hospitals,  an  epis- 
copal palace,  and  a  royal  college,  are  the  chief 
buildings  and  establishments.  Saltpetre  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale,  and  soap,  thread,  and 
linens  are  produced  in  small  quantities ;  but  the 
chief  resources  of  the  town  consist  in  its  great  Sep- 
tember fair,  its  markets,  and  the  produce  of  its 
neighbourhood,  both  in  flocks  and  agricultural 
produce. 

Lorco,  supposed  to  be  the  Cliocroca  mentioned 
in  Autoiiine's  Itinerary,  was  exposed  to  frequent 
attacks  during  the  contests  between  the  Moors  and 
the  crown  of  Castile,  and  has  at  various  times  sus- 
tained sieges.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century.    In  I'TDi,  a  spu- 
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dilator,  with  the  permission  of  government,  col- 
lected at  a  great  expense  all  the  waters  of  the 
district  into  a  common  reservoir  (^pantano)  resem- 
bling that  of  Alicante.  The  basm  was  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  watfer  sufficient  to  irrigate 
for  years  the  entire  vale  of  Lorca.  Ten  years 
aftem-ards  (30th  April,  1802)  the  waters,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  undermining  the  reservoir, 
rushed  out  with  an  impetuosity  that  swept  everj'- 
thmg  before  it,  men  and  cattle,  public  buildings, 
and  even  trees  and  rocks.  About  600  houses,  a 
church,  2  convents,  2  hospitals,  several  mills  and 
fountains,  were  at  once  swallowed  up  and  disap- 
peared, about  6,000  human  beings  and  24,000 
cattle  being  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  The 
agricultural  districts  were  covered  over  with  sand 
and  rubbish,  and  the  total  loss  occasioned  by  the 
catastrophe  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded  a  million 
sterling. 

LORETTO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  An- 
cona,  on  a  bold  and  commanding  eminence,  3  m. 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  12  m.  SE.  Ancona,  on  the 
nulway  from  Ancona  to  Naples.  Pop.  8,701  in 
1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  con- 
structed in  1587.  Loretto  in  indebted  for  its  exist- 
ence to  its  having  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the 
SatUUsima  Casa,  or  house  occupied  by  the  Yiigin 
Mary,  in  Nazareth,  conveyed  by  angels,  first  to 
Tersato  in  Dalmatia,  and*  thence,  by  the  same 
agency,  in  1294,  to  its  present  site.  The  San- 
tissima  Qua  is  a  mean-looking  hovel,  about  30  ft. 
in  length,  by  13  or  14  ft.  in  width,  and  18  ft.  in 
height ;  apparently  built  of  Apennine  limestone, 
witS  a  modem  vault  of  timber-work.  It  is  incased 
in  a  shell  of  marble,  sculptured  with  bas  reliefs, 
representing  the  historj'  of  the  Virgin ;  the  whole 
being  under  the  dome  of  a  splendid  church,  built 
to  protect  the  sacred  edifice.  In  a  niche  within 
the  latter,  once  fenced  in  with  gratings  of  solid 
gold,  but  now  with  pieces  of  gilt  wood,  is  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  affirmed  to  be  the  work  of 
St.  Luke,  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist  it  does  little 
credit,  being,  according  to  Mr.  Moore  (Italy,  i. 
291), '  a  little  old  woman  about  4  ft  in  height,  with 
the  features  and  complexion  of  a  negro.'  Her  dress 
is  tawdry,  and  in  the  worst  possible  taste :  she  lite- 
rally glitters  in  jewels  and  brocade,  and  reigns 
*  amid  the  continual  glare  and  smoke  of  lamps  and 
candles,  held  by  figures  of  angels.'  The  church, 
which  encloses  the  »antissima  ccua  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  bv  Bramante.  According  to  Eus- 
tace (Classical  Tour,  i.  200),  it  is  a  *very  noble 
structure ;'  but  it  is  less  favourably  spoken  of  by 
other  travellers.  Its  gates,  which  are  of  bronze, 
are  embellished  with  biuso  relievot  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable workmanship;  in  the  area  before  it  is  a 
handsome  marble  fountain,  and  a  laige  statue  of 
Pope  Pius  VI.  The  riches  formerly  accumulated 
within  this  sanctuary  were  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment to  all  travellers.  The  popes  are  believed 
tty  have  occasionally  abstracted  some  of  the  gold 
offerings,  and  to  have  substituted  false  for  real 
gems.  But,  when  the  French  acquired  possession 
of  Loretto,  they  acted  with  less  reserve ;  and,  un- 
dismayed by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  rifled  its 
repositories/ and  carried  off  every  article  of  value, 
applying  them  to  secular  purposes. 

A  lucrative  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  at 
Loretto  in  rosaries,  crucifixes,  agnua  Dei,  and  such 
like  articles,  partly  taken  off  by  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine,  and  partly  exported.  But  this  trade  has 
now  much  rallen  off.  The  number  of  pilgrims, 
though  still  very  considerable,  has  also  greatly 
declined ;  and  they  are  now  mostly  of  the  lowest 
and  poorest  classes!  On  their  arrival  in  town,  they 
were  formerly  received  into  a  hospital,  where  thev 
were  boarded  and  k>dged  for  three  days;  and  this 
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privilege  had  probably  as  much  to  do  as  super* 
stition  m  attracting  them  to  Loretto. 

L'ORIENT,  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port  town 
of  France,  d^p.  Morbihan,  cap.  anond.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Scorff  with  the  Blavet,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  Port  Louis,  al>oat  3  m.  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  29  m.  W.  by  N.  Vannes,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Vannes  to  Brest.  Pop.  34,536  in  1861, 
The  population  doubled  in  the  twenty  years  1841- 
61.  About  6,000  of  the  inhabitants 'are  employed 
in  the  dockyard  and  it«  appendages.  L'Onent  is 
clean  and  regularly  built ;  the  streets  arc  wide, 
striught,  and  well  pav^ ;  and  the  houses  well  con-> 
structed  and  handsome.  One  of  its  public  squares, 
the  Place  Roj/ale,  is  planted  with  lime-trees,  and 
it  has  other  good  promenades,  llie  principal 
church  is  very  large  and  bas  a  lofty  spire,  which 
is  a  conspicuous  landmark.  The  prefecture,  auc- 
tion-hall, town-hall,  and  theatre  are  handsome 
edifices.  The  public  slaughter-houses  {abattoir) 
are  remarkably  clean;  and  the  meat,  fish,  and 
bread  markets  are,  next  to  those  of  Kennes,  the 
best  constructed  and  most  extensive  in  Brittany. 
In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  a  granite 
column  erected  to  the  memory  of  Commander 
Bisson. 

L'Oricnt,  like  Brest,  is  a  natural  dockyard :  as 
a  port  of  war  it  ranks  third,  and  as  a  construction 
port  it  is  the  first  in  France.  The  port  is  secure, 
commodious,  and  of  easy  entrance.  It  is  bordered 
by  fine  quays,  on  which  are  extensive  buildings 
and  establishments  connected  with  the  government 
dockyard;  an  observatory  120  ft.  in  height, which 
8er\'es  also  for  a  telegraph  and  a  light-house,  and 
a  very  handsome  public  fountain.  The  naval  esta- 
blishment is  on  a  smaller  scale  at  L'Orient  than 
at  Brest ;  it  has  no  bagne^  but  it  has  a  place  of 
confinement  for  soldiers  guilty  of  insubordmation. 
More  ships  of  war  are  now  built  in  the  dockyard 
of  L'Orient  than  at  any  other  in  France,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  ironclads  of  the  Imperial 
marine  were  constructed  here.  L'Orient  has  slips 
enough  for  the  construction  of  30  vessels  of  all 
sizes;  frigates  and  gunboats  are,  however,  the 
classes  of  ships  chiefly  built.  A  new  dockyard,  of 
twice  the  size  of  the' old  port,  and  with  a  mile  of 
first-class  building  slips  on  the  Blavet,  oppw^ite 
the  town,  was  in  course  of  construction  in  1860. 
L'Orient  has  excellent  sheers  for  masting  vessds, 
and  good  block  sheds,  the  machinery  in  which, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  that  for  cable-making,  is 
wrought  by  steam.  There  are  also  numerous  esta- 
blishments for  the  construction  of  steam-engines 
for  ships  of  war.  The  buildings  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  French  E.  I.  Company  are  now  con- 
verted into  barracks.  The  arsenal' and  naval  stores 
are  very  extensive,  and  the  artillery  barracks  are 
capable  of  accommodating  2,500  men.  The  lazaiiet 
is  on  a  small  island  to  the  S.,  between  L'Orient 
and  Port  Louis.  L'Orient  has  a  school  of  naval 
artillery  and  a  spacious  artillery  ground  near  the 
town,  a  school  of  hydrography,  established  1771, 
a  large  and  well-aminged  commercial  college,  a 
preparatory'  school  for  training  for  the  government 
schools,  a  communal  college,  gratuitous  schools  of 
drawing,  geometr}%  and  arithmetic,  a  public  and 
a  good  naval  Ubran'^,  museums  of  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  an  a^cultural  society,  and  various 
educational  societies.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce. 

1  he  manufactures  of  L'Orient,  chiefly  consisting 
of  hats,  linens,  gold  lace,  and  earthenware,  are 
not  very  important.  Its  trade,  however,  has  lat- 
terly begun  to  increase.  The  chief  exports  are 
wax,  honey,  butter,  com,  cattle,  and  pilchanis, 
the  latter  being  taken  in  great  quantities  on  the 
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adjacent  coast,  are  sent  to  Nantes  to  l)e  prepared 
for  exportation. 

Though  at  present  little  eminent  for  trade, 
L'Orient  owes  its  origin  and  former  importance 
almost  wholly  to  commerce.  It  was  bat  an  insig- 
niflcant  village  when,  in  1728,  the  French  £.  I. 
Company  made  it  their  principal  naval  depots  and 
such  was  the  influence  of  the  change,  that  in  1788 
ita  pop.  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  14,000.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1770,  L'Orient 
was  made  one  of  the  stations  for  the  French  navy, 
and  a  free  commercial  port 

LORRAIN£  (Germ.  Lothringen)^  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  an.  prove,  of  France,  in  the  NE. 
part  of  the  kingdom,  now  distributed  among  the 
d^ps.  of  Meurtne,  Meuse,  Moselle,  Vosges,  and 
Ba»-Rhin. 

LOSTWITHIEL,  or  LESTWITHIEL,  an  an. 
bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, hund.  Powder,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Fowey, 
5  m.  SSK.  Bodmin,  and  211  m.  W.  by  S.  London 
on  the  railway  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth.  Pop. 
of  par.  1,017  in  1861.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
stone,  roofed  with  slate;  but  the  streets  narrow 
and  ill-paved.  The  church,  a  curious  old  building, 
has  a  large  E.  window,  and  a  flne  tower  and  spire 
at  the  opposite  end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  or  Earl  Mounts  Edgecombe.  It  has  also 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools,  llie  corporation  support  a  grammar  and 
writing  school ;  another  school,  for  poor  children, 
is  slenderly  endowed  by  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Kev.  St.  John  Eliot ;  and  there  are  a  few  money 
bequests.  Near  the  church,  an  ancient  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  either  a  palace  of  the  duke 
of  Cornwall,  or  a  court-house  for  the  stannaries, 
was,  till  recently,  used  as  a  prison  during  the 
winter  and  summer  oo.  sessions,  now  removed  to 
Bodmin.  There  is  a  town-hall,  where  petty  ses- 
sions are  held,  and  under  it  is  a  small  i^aoL  Tan- 
ning and  wool  stapling  are  the  principal  trades, 
and  the  town  derives  some  importance  from  its 
situation  on  the  Fowey,  b;^  which  iron  and  copper 
ore  are  exported.  Lostwithiel  was  made  a  free 
bor.  by  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  incorporated 
by  James  I.  It  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
firom  the  19th  Edward  II.  down  to  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act ;  but  is  now, 
as  formerly,  governed  by  a  mavor,  six  capital  and 
seventeen  inferior  buigesses.  Markets  on  Friday; 
cattle  fairs,  July  10,  €epU  6,  and  Nov.  18. 

About  1  m.  1^.  of  LostwiUiiel,  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  is  Restormel  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
ban>nial  family  of  Cardinan,  and  subsequently  of 
the  earls  of  ComwalL  It  was  ruinous  even  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  was  repaired 
and  occupied  during  the  civil  war. 

LOT,  a  d^  of  France,  reg.  S.,  chiefly  between 
lat  440  16'  N.,  and  long.  !«>  '29  E.,  having  N.  Cor- 
rtee,  £.  and  SE.  Cantal  and  Aveyron,  S.  Tam-et- 
Garonne,  and  W.  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne. 
Area,  621,174  hectares;  pop.  295,542  in  .1861. 
The  d^p.  is  mountainous,  with  a  general  slope 
towards  the  SW.  Its  mountains  are  ramifications 
of  those  of  Cantal,  and  rise  in  the  E.  about  2,600 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Lot  and 
the  Dordogne ;  from  the  first  of  which  it  derives 
itM  name.  The  Lot,  which  rises  in  Loz^re,  about 
lau  440  30'  N.,  long.  8©  45'  E.,  runs  with  a  very 
tortuous  course,  generally  W.,  through  Aveyron, 
the  8.  part  of  Lot,  and  the  centre  of  Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne and  Girondc ;  uniting  with  the  Garonne  at 
Aignillon,  about  lat.  44^  18'  and  long.  0^  19'  E. 
It  hi  navigable,  during  four  months  of  the  year, 
for  nearly  190  m, ;  Mendc,  Cahors,  and  Villcneuve 
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d'Agen  are  on  its  banks.  There  are  an  immense 
number  of  narrow  valleys,  watered  by  small  rivu> 
lets;  these  have  frequently  an  alluvial  soil  of 
grreat  fertility,  but  the  soil  in  most  parts  is  either 
calcareous,  or  stony  and  gravelly.  There  are 
about  252,583  hectares  arable,  25,825  in  pasture, 
58,627  in  vineyards,  87,255  in  woods,  and  71,284 
occupied  by  heaths  and  wastes.  Lot  produces 
more  com  than  is  required  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, but  chestnut-flour  forms  an  important  article 
of  food  among  the  rural  pop.  The  com  grown  is 
princioally  wheat,  maize,  and  rye ;  and  the  total 
annual  produce  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 1,600,000  and  1,600,000  hectol.  Agricul- 
ture is  extremely  backward,  and  there  is  a  great 
want  of  capital,  a  consequence  mainly  of  the  split- 
ting up  of  the  land  into  an  immense  number  of 
small  properties.  The  plough  employed  was,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  facsimile  of  that  de- 
scribed by  Virgil,  and  drawn  by  oxen  :  the  spade 
or  hoe  is,  however,  chiefly  used  in  the  culture  of 
thin  soils.  The  produce  of  wine  amounts  to  about 
600,000  hectol.  a  year,  a  third  part  of  which  is 
consumed  by  the  inhab.,  and  the  rest  sold  or  con- 
verted into  brandy.  'The  wines  known  in  the 
market  as  vins  de  Cahon  are  strong  and  very  dark 
coloured,  and  are  principally  employed  to  give 
body  and  colour  to  other  wines,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  principally  sent  to  Bordeaux.  Tobacco 
is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  about  1,850  hectares 
are  appropriated  to  its  culture.  The  climate  is  fa- 
vourable for  the  mulberry,  but  the  silkworm  does 
not  thrive.  A  few  proprietors  have  flocks  of  Me- 
rino sheep,  but  the  pastui-cs  are  badly  irrigated 
an<l  attended  to,  and  most  kinds  of  live  stock  are 
indifferent.  The  goats'  hair  of  the  d^p.  is,  how- 
ever, highly  esteemed.  The  produce  of  sheep's 
wool  is  estimated  at  500,000  kilog.  a  year.  A 
great  many  hogs  are  fattened  for  sale  in  the 
neighbouring  deps. ;  and  about  60,000  turkeys  and 
geese  are  annuallv  exported,  preserved  in  their 
fat.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  truflles  used 
in  Pates  de  Ferigord  come  from  this  dep.  There 
are  some  iron  and  coal  mines,  but  both  mining 
and  manufacturing  industr^*^  are  little  attended  to. 
A  few  copper  and  iron  forges,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  cloth  factories,  paper  mills,  and  tanneries 
are  the  chief  manufactunng  establishments ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  usually  supplied  with  cloths 
and  leather  in  exchange  for  their  wool  and  skina 
from  the  adjacent  industrial  ddps.  There  are 
nearly  1,000  flour  mills  in  the  d^p.  Lot  is  divided 
into  three  arronds ;  chief  towns,  Cahors,  the  cap., 
Gourdon,  and  Figeac.  • 

LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg. 
SW.,  formerly  included  in  Guienne ;  chieflv  be- 
tween lat  440  and  44®  40'  N.,  and  long.  0®  and  !« 
E.,  having  N.  Dordogne,  \V.  and  SW.  Gironde 
and  Landes,  S.  Gers,  and  E.  Tam-et-Garonne  and 
Lot.  Length  and  breadth  about  60  m.  each ;  area 
586,896  hectares.  Pop.  382,065  in  1861.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level,  with  a  slope  to  the  W.  The 
Garoime  intersects  the  d<^p.  from  SE.  to  NW.,  and 
receives  about  its  centre  the  Lot  from  the  £.  The 
banks  of  these  rivers  may  be  classed  among  the 
most  productive  portions  of  France ;  but  265,496 
hectares  consist  of  a  chalky  soil,  and  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  surface  in  the  W.  of  the  d^p.  is 
composed  of  landes^  or  sandy  plains,  sprinkled 
with  marshes,  analogous  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
deps.  of  Gironde  and  Landes.  The  d^p.  is  princi- 
pally agricultural.  The  com  grown  exceeds  what 
IS  required  for  home  consumption:  it  is  chiefly 
wheat  and  maize  on  the  richer  lands,  and  rye  on 
the  poorer.  The  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at 
about  650,000  hectolitres  a  year,  of  which  nearly  a 
half  is  exported.   The  N.  part  of  the  dc^p.  producea 
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about  40,000  hectols.  a  ^'ear  of  chestnuts,  from 
7,000  to  8,000  hect.  of  which  are  sent  to  Bordeaux 
and  the  neighbouring  ddps.*:  2,030  hectares  are 
occupied  with  tobacco,  which  produced  in  1833 
746,526  kiloga.,  valued  at  about  560,000  fr.  Ex- 
cellent hemp  is  grown.  The  prunes  of  Agen  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  are  exported  to  the  value  of 
600,000  fr.  a  year :  the  dried  figs  of  Clairac  are 
also  celebrated.  On  the  landes  are  many  fir  plan- 
tations, which  fumij^h  about  800,000  kilogs.  of 
resin,  and  300,000  kilogs.  turpentine  a  year,  be- 
sides pitch  and  deals.  The  cork  tree  grows  in  a 
few  communes,  and  its  produce  is  valuable.  Arti- 
ficial pasture  lands  sre  rare.  Large  flocks  of  geese 
are  reared,  especially  near  Agen;  they  are  fattened 
on  maize,  and  pTeser\'ed  in  their  fat.  Landed  pro- 
liertv  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  of  122,558  pro- 
perties subject  to  the  contribution  fonciere,  51,246 
arc  assessed  under  6  fr.,  and  19,780  at  from  6  to 
10  fr.  Mining  industry  is  insignificant ;  but  some 
iron  ore  is  smelted  by  means  of  charcoal,  there 
being  no  coal  mine  in  the  d<^p.  There  are  nume- 
rous distilleries.  At  Nerac,  Mezin,  and  Barbaste 
are  cork  factories,  which  together  employ  about 
700  hands;  and  at  Agen  is  a  sail-cloth  factory,  with 
300  looms,  for  the  service  of  the  French  navy; 
with  extensive  rope- walks.  Lot-et-Garonne  has 
also  manufactures  of  woollen  thread,  serge,  linen 
and  cotton  cloths,  gloves,  paper,  starch,  glass,  and 
earthenware,  besides  tanneries  and  iron  works. 
The  d^p.  is  divided  into  four  arroud,;  chief  towns, 
Agen,  the  cap.,  Marmandc,  Nerac,  and  VUleneuve 
d'Agen. 

LOTHIAN,  an  extensive,  fertile,  well  cnlti- 
vated,  and  rich  district  of  Scotland,  lying  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  divided 
into  the  cos.  of  East  Lothian,  or  Haddington; 
Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburgh ;  and  West  Lothian, 
or  Linlithgow. 

1st.  Ecut  Lothian,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  the  most  easterly  division  of  the  Lothians,  has 
the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  N.,  the  German  Ocean 
on  the  E.,  Berwickshire,  on  the  S.,  and  Mid  Lo- 
thian on  the  \V.  It  ia  of  an  elliptical  shape,  and 
ha^  an  area  of  291  sq.  m.,  or  185,937  acres,  of 
which  about  four-fifths  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  S.  portion  of  the  co.  is  occupied  by  the  Lam- 
mermuir  Hills,  which  divide  the  co.  from  Berwick; 
but  with  this  exception  it  is  mosth"-  level,  or 
merely  undulating;  and  when  viewed  from  the 
adjacent  heights,  appears  like  an  extensive,  rich, 
and  beautiful  plain,  gradually  sloping  to  the  sea. 
The  district  along  its  £.  coast,  comprising  about 
!^0,000  acres,  has  a  re<1dish,  loamy,  and  very  fertile 
soil.  The  soil  gradually  becomes  more  clayey  as 
it  recedes  from  the  sea;  and,  except  in  the  district 
now  referred  to,  its  general  character  is  that  of  a 
clay  bottom.  The  climate  is  comparatively  dry 
and  early ;  but  the  E.  winds,  in  April  and  May, 
are  often  very  severe.  This  is  one  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated districts  of  the  empire,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  its  farmers,  and 
their  superior  husbandry.  The  best  farming  is 
seen  in  the  district  along  the  £.  coast,  the  soil 
being  there  adapted  alike  to  the  growth  of  turnips 
and  of  wheat.  The  turnip  culture,  indeed,  Ls  car- 
ried on  here  to  a  peater  extent,  on  more  correct 
principles,  and  with  better  success  than  in  any 
other  part  of  tlie  empire.  In  the  clayejr  lands,  or 
those  that  have  a  wet  retentive  sulwoil,  summer 
fallow  is  extensively  practised,  and  is  found  to  be 
the  best  foundation  of  a  profitable  system  of  culti- 
vation. The  fatting  of  cattle  of  aU  kmds  for  the 
l)utcher  is  an  important  part  of  tlie  economj'  of 
every  well  conducted  farm ;  and  a  great  extent  of 
land'is  kept  in  gra^  for  a  long  period.  Exclusive 
of  the  Lommermuir  district,  which  is  principally 


devoted  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  the  farms  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  co.  extend  from  60  acres  up  to 
500  acres,  or  more,  tJie  average  being  about  250 
acres.  Every  farm  has  a  thrashing  machine,  and 
most  of  these  are  driven  by  steam.  Rents  are 
commonly  fixed  in  com,  convertible  into  money 
at  the  Jiar  prices  of  the  co.  Eight  bushels  of  whea't 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  rent  t>f  the  wheat 
lands  of  tlie  district,  which,  taking  the  wheat  at 
6«.  a  bushel,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  money  rent  of 
48«.  an  acre. 

Notwithstanding  its  present  highly  advanced 
and  improved  condition,  agriculture  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely backward  and  depressed  state  in  tliis  co. 
even  so  late  as  1770.  llie  land  was  then  not 
half  tilled;  a  rotation  of  crops  was  compara- 
tively unknown;  the  stock  and  implements  of 
husbandry  were  alike  defective ;  much  of  the  land 
was  injured  by  the  want  of  drainage ;  the  hinds, 
or  farm  labourers,  were  badly  fed  and  badly  clothed; 
and  the  ague  regularly  made  its  appearance  in 
spring  in  every  hamlet  and  village,  and  almost, 
indeed,  in  every  house.  The  change  in  the  inter- 
val has  been  most  striking  and  beneficial.  Even 
within  the  last  thirty  years  manv  important  im- 
provements have  been*  made,  principally  by  the 
introduction  of  furrow  draining  and  bone  nuuiure, 
a  better  rotation  of  crops,  and  a  more  efficient  and 
skilful  management.  The  farm  houses  and  offices 
are  excellent;  but  while  everything  else  has  been 
vastly  improved,  the  cottages  have  not,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  been  sensibly  ameliorated,  and 
their  condition  is  discreditable  alike  to  the  farmers 
and  the  landlords.  Except,  however,  as  respects 
their  lodging,  the  labourers  are  well  off;  and  the 
hinds,  or  farm  labourers,  now  receive  each  24 
bushels  of  oats  a  year  more  than  they  did  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  improve- 
ments. Estates  of  various  sizes ;  some  ver}'  valu- 
able. There  are  about  7,600  acres  of  wood.  The 
W.  division  of  the  co.  has  valuable  beds  of  coal, 
and  limestone  is  very  generally  diffused.  Except 
some  considerable  distilleries,  manufactures  are  all 
but  unknown.  The  Tyne,  which  flows  through 
the  centre  of  the  co.,  is  the  only  considerable 
stream.  The  co»  sends  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C ; 
and  the  bors.  of  Haddington,  N.  Berwick,  and 
Dunbar  join  with  Lauder  and  Jedburgh  in  return- 
ing one  mem.  Registered  electors  for  the  co., 
673  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
6,802  inhab.  houses,  and  37,634  inhab.,  while  in 
1841  E.  Lothian  had  8,010  inhab.  houses,  and 
35,886  inhab.  The  old  valued  rent  was  14,072/.; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  was  254,2526  ex- 
clusive of  railways. 

2.  Mid  Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire,  has  the 
Frith  of  Forth  on  the  N.,  E.  Lothian  on  the  E. 
Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark  on  the 
S.,  and  W.  Lothian  on  the  W.  Area,  397  sq.  m., 
or  254,300  acres,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are 
supposed  to  be  arable.  In  some  parts,  especially 
along  its  8.  border,  it  is  nigged,  and  even  moun- 
tainous ;  the  ridge  of  Uie  Pentland  Hills,  which 
approaches  within  a  short  distance  of  Edinburgh, 
divides  its  low  grounds  into  two  pordons,  that 
unite  towards  the  sea.  Soil  for  the  most  part 
clayey,  and  not  in  general  very  fertile.  Agricul- 
ture similar  to  that  of  E.  Lothian,  but  inferior,  its 
detoils  being  also  a  good  deal  modified  by  the 
demand  of  the  capitad  for  milk,  butter,  and  pota- 
toes. Improvements  of  all  sorts  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  great  zeal  and  industry.  In  1727,  a 
small  field  of  wheat,  within  a  short  'distance  from 
Edinburgh,  was  reckoned  so  extraordinary  a  phe- 
nomenon that  persons  came  from  a  great  distance 
to  see  It.  (Kobertson's  Recollections,  p.  267.)  But 
at  present  wheat  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
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fiinnerV  attention,  and  there  may  be  fVom  20,000 
to  22.000  acres  under  that  crop.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  rather  large  estates ;  but  pro- 
perty is,  on  the  whole,  prettjr  well  divided.  There 
are  large  beds  of  coal  in  this  co.  For  details  as 
to  its  trade,  manufactures,  literary  establishments, 
and  other  particulars,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  Edinburgh  and  Leitli.  The  co.  has,  ex- 
clusive of  Edinburgh,  27  parishes :  it  returns  4 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  1  for  the  co.,  2  for  the 
dty  of  Edinburgh,  and  1  for  Leith  and  3f  ussel- 
bai^h.  KcjHstered  electors  for  the  co.,  1,656  in 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  24,162 
xnhab.  houses,  and  273,997  inhabitants ;  while  in 
1841  Mid  Lothian  had  88,927  inhab.  houses,  and 
225,454  inhab.  The  old  valued  rent  was  15,92U, 
while  the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  was  403,420/L, 
exclusive  of  railways. 

3.  IVat  Lothian^  or  Linlithgowshire,  the  smallest 
of  the  divisions  of  Lothian,  has  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  the  N.,  Mid  Lothian  on  the  E.  and  S.,  and 
Lanarlc  and  Stirling  on  the  W.  It  is  of  a  triaufiru- 
lar  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  101  sq.  m.,  or  64,375 
acres,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  arable. 
Surface  varied  with  knolls:  there  are,  however, 
but  few  hills,  and  no  mountains.  In  the  S.  part 
of  the  CO.  the  ground  is  moorish,  and  there  are 
some  morasses ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  comparatively 
fertile.  Af^iculture  similar  to  that  of  Mid  Lothian, 
with  this  difference,  that  more  turnips  are  raised, 
and  fewer  potatoes.  Estates  Ui^ge;  farms  of  a 
middle  size.  Coal  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
CO.  Manuracturesof  no  im{)ortance.  W.Lothian 
is  divided  into  13  parishes :  it  sends  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  the  bors.  of  Linlithgow 
and  Queensferry  Join  with  others  in  returning  re- 
presentatives. Reg.  electors  for  the  co..  813  m 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  5,392 
uihab.  houses,  and  38,645  inhabitants ;  while  in 
1841  W.  Lothian  had  5,333  inhab.  houses,  and 
26,872  inhab.  The  old  valued  rent  was  6,2371 ; 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  was  163,464^,  ex- 
clusive of  railways. 

LOU  DUN,  a  town  of  France,  d<?p.  Vienne,  cap. 
anrond.,  on  a  hill,  81  m.  NNW.  Poitiers.  Pop. 
4,504  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  has  still  many  large 
booses  and  wide  streets ;  but  its  inhab.  1)eing  prin- 
cipally Protestants,  it  suflfcred  much  from  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  from  the  effect  of 
which  it  has  never  recovered.  It  has  a  hospital, 
a  theatre,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  a  tri- 
bunal of  original  iurisdiction,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  lace. 

This  town  is  famous  in  the  history  of  fanaticism 
for  a  judicial  murder  committed  in  it,  in  1 634,  when 
a  curate,  of  the  name  of  Grandier,  accused  and 
convicted  of  sorcery  and  magic,  was  burnt  alive. 
The  unfortunate  curate  appears  to  have  had  but 
little  respect  for  that  rule  of  the  K.  Cath.  religion 
which  enjoins  the  celibacy  of  the  clerg}';  and  he 
is  said  to  have  practised  his  art.M  with  most  success 
on  the  nuns  belonging  to  an  Ursuline  convent  in 
the  town. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  W.  Goscote,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Soar,  10  m.  N.  Leicester, 
98  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  and  110  m.  by  Midland 
railway.  Pop.  10,830  in  1861.  It  is  a  clean  and 
respectable-looking  town,  with  several  streets  lined 
with  modem  brick  houses,  meeting  the  principal 
avenue  on  the  old  London  road.  The  market- 
place, in  which  is  the  town-hall,  was  formerly 
narrow  and  confined,  but  has  been  more  recently 
laid  open  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  market- 
bouse.  Tlie  church,  a  large  and  handsome  stnic- 
tuxe  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  a  lofty  and 
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well-proportioned  tower:  the  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  gift  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  There 
arc  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Unitarians,  Wesleyan  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends, 
connected  laith  which  are  7  Sunday  schools,  fur- 
nishing religious  instruction  to  bet\veen  2,000  and 
8,000  children  of  both  sexes.  Besides  a  well-en- 
dowed grammar-school,  Loughborough  has  a  cha- 
rity-school for  clothing  and  instructing  80  boy.s, 
a  subscription-school,  and  a  school  of  industry. 
A  dispensary  and  several  charitable  societies  con- 
fer essential  benefits  on  the  poor,  and  there  is  also 
a  large  public  library  and  news-room.  Flcccy- 
hosicry  and  bobbin -net  lace  are  the  chief  branches 
of  industry,  the  former  occupying  nearly  1,000 
hands  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  many 
persons  are  employed  in  making  cotton  hose  and 
gloves ;  there  are  many  makers  of  machinery,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  shoemakers,  working 
for  the  London  market.  The  prosperity  of  the 
town  has  been  increased  by  the  facility  of  transit 
afforded  by  the  Leicester  Navigation  and  Lough- 
borough Canal;  and  it  has  derived  still  greater 
benefit  from  the  opening  of  the  Midland  Counties' 
railway,  which  bnngs  it  within  4  hours'  distanco 
of  the  metropolis.  Petty  sessions  every  raarket- 
dav.  Loughborough  is  the  election  town  and 
principal  polling  pUce  for  the  N.  division  of  the 
CO.  Markets  on  Thursday :  large  fairs  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  Feb.  14,  March  28,  April  25, 
Holy  Thursday.  Aug.  12,  and  Nov.  13:  cheese 
fairs.  Mar.  24  and  Sept.  30. 

LOUGIIREA,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Galway,  prov.  Connaught,  on  Loughrea  Lake,  21 
m.  E.  by  S.  Galway.  Pop.  3,063  in  1861,  against 
5,458  iu  1841.  The  town,  which  was  formerly 
fortified,  consists  of  several  irregular  streets  and 
lanes.  The  public  buildings  are — the  par.  church, 
the  spire  of  which  was  thrown  down  by  lightning 
in  1832 ;  3  R.  Cath.  chapels,  several  large  schools, 
and  a  barrack.  General  sessions  are  held  twice  a 
year ;  petty  sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is  a  con- 
stabulary and  revenue  guard  station.  Markets  on 
Thursday:  fairs  on  Feb.  11,  May  26,  Aug.  20,  and 
Dec  5. 

LOUIS  (ST.),  a  city  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  being,  though  not  the  cap.,  the  principal 
place  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
judicial  district  and  co.  of  its  own  name;  ad- 
mirably situated  on  the  Mississippi,  18  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  nearly  200  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  terminus  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railwav.  Pop.  160,773 
in  1860,  against  77,860  in  1850,  and  5,852  in  1830. 
The  town  extends  along  the  mai^gin  of  the  river, 
from  which  the  ground  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent 
to  a  second  plateau,  about  40  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  first.  Fortifications  were  erected  on  this 
terrace  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  St 
Louis;  but  these  have  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  buildings,  and  their  site  is  now  occupied 
by  streets  and  houses.  In  the  older  part  of  the 
town,  by  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  trade,  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  incon- 
venient ;  but  of  late  they  have  been  much  im- 
proved. The  more  modem  sections,  on  the  high 
^unds,  are  laid  out  in  broad  avenues  and  streets, 
in  which  are  most  of  the  residences  of  the  mer- 
chants and  professional  men.  The  old  town  of 
St^  Louis  was  chiefly  built  of  wood ;  but  a  laige 
portion  of  these  having  been  burnt  down  in  a 
great  fire  in  1849,  they  are  now  con.structed  of  a 
kind  of  limestone  found  on  the  spot,  wliich  is  soft 
when  first  quarried,  but  becomes  veiy  hard  and  . 
durable  after  exposure  to  the  air.  Many  of  tlie 
warehouses  in  the  lower  town  have  3  or  4  stories, 
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and  there  arc  some  large  castellated  private  man- 
sions. 

St.  Louis  has  a  handsome  Rom.  Cath.  cathe- 
dral, 136  ft,  in  length,  84  ft  in  breadth,  with  a 
tower  90  ft  high,  surmounted  by  a  spire.  This 
edifice  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  roofed  with 
copper.  It  has  several  bells,  cast  in  Normandy, 
one  of  which  weighs  2,600  lbs.  There  are  churches 
belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  other  sects, 
most  of  them  large  and  commodious  buildings. 
St  Louis  Rom.  Cath.  university,  founded  and 
conducted  by  Jesuits,  has  about  200  students.  It 
is  intended  'chiefiv  for  the  stddy  of  the  chissics 
and  belle9-Uttres,  but  has  also  a  medical  depart- 
ment Ite  library  comprises  12,000  vols.  St  Louis 
has  a  convent,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
female  charitable  association,  and  many  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Among  the  most  orna- 
mental public  buildings  are  the  court-house  and 
market^nonse,  with  the  town-hall  above  it  It 
has  also  several  theatres,  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  supplied  separately  with  water  from  a  laige 
reservoir. 

Vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  close  up  to  the 
quays,  and  St  Louis  has  become  the  grand  em- 
porium of  tlie  countries  on  the  Missouri  and  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  The  value  of  the  produce 
received  at  her  quays  in  1864  was  estimated  at 
above  30  millions  dollars.  There  bclonc^  to 
St  I^uis,  at  the  end  of  1863,  above  60,000  tons 
of  shipping,  mostly  steamers.  The  city,  besides 
being  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Mississippi 
steam  navigation,  is  also  the  principal  seat  of  the 
American  fur  trade,  and  of  the  overland  trade 
with  Mexico.  The  inhab.  are  now  chiefly  Ame- 
ricans ;  but,  till  lately,  they  were  principally  de- 
scendants of  the  French,  by  whom  the  dty  was 
founded  in  1764. 

Louis  (St.),  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  and  the 
cap,  of  the  French  possessions  in  Senegambia,  on 
an  island  of  its  own  name  in  the  Senegal,  about 
7  m.  from  its  mouth;  lat  16° 21'  N.,long.  16°  18' 
46"  W.  Pop.  18,530  in  1861.  The  town  is  laid 
out  on  a  regular  plan,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  by 
about  200  yards  broad.  Fort  St  Louis,  with  its 
esplanade,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and 
from  two  of  its  opposite  faces,  a  street  is  prolonged, 
and  crossed  at  right  angles  bv  several  othexs. 
The  town  has  about  250  brick  houses,  half  of 
which  have  only  a  ground  floor,  and  the  other 
half  rarely  more  than  an  additional  story:  the 
rest  of  the  dwellings  are  mere  huts  of  mud  and 
straw.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  gover- 
nor's residence,  the  barracks,  and  the  new  hospitaL 
The  last  is  a  superior  edifice  of  its  kind  for  a 
colony  of  such  inferior  rank,  and  has  122  beds,  a 
number  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  greatest 
average  number  of  sick.  There  is  good  anchor- 
age in  the  river  on  both  sides  the  island,  but 
especially  in  the  E.  channel,  where  ships  may  lie 
quite  close  to  the  quay.  There  are  neither  brooks 
nor  public  fountains  m  St  Ixtau ;  and  the  water 
for  daily  use,  which  has  to  be  brought  from  the 
river,  is  brackish.  St  Louis  is  the  seat  of  a 
trilmnal  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce, 
and  a  council  of  appeaL  It  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  apostolic  prefect  of  the  colony,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  the  colonial  government  Boat- 
building and  a  little  weaving  are  its  principal 
branches  of  industry. 

LOUISBOUKG.    See  Capk  Bretow. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  U.  Sutes  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, in  the  S.  portion  of  the  Union,  between  lat 
290  and  330  N.,  and  long.  88°  40'  and  940  25'  W., 
having  N.  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  E.  tlie  latter 
itate,  W.  Texas,  and  S.  and  b£.  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico :  length  N.  to  S.  240  m.,  breadth  varrin^ 
from  100  to  210  m. ;  area,  46.341  square  miles. 
Pop.  791,805  in  1861,  against  352,411  in  1840. 
The  surface,  which  is  generally  level,  and  slopes 
gradually  towards  the  S.,  is  traversed  in  its  N. 
part  by  a  few  hill-rang^  of  inconsiderable  height 
Its  shores,  especially  those  of  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  so  very  low  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  inundated  by  high  spring  tides.  The  delta, 
which  comprises  an  alluvial  flat  of  about  12,000 
sq.  m.,  is  no  where,  indeed,  raised  much  more 
than  10  ft  above  the  level  of  the  gulf.  Beyond 
the  salt  marshes  and  cypress  swamps  of  the  coast 
the  land  is  heavily  timbered;  but  most  part  of 
the  interior,  and  the  W.  portions  of  the  country, 
consist  of  immense  prairies,  generally  without 
timber.  In  the  N  W.  and  to  the  £.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  the  surface  is  much  broken,  and  covered 
with  extensive  pine  forests.  Besides  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  Louisiana 
for  150  m.,  and  traverses  it  for  220  m.  more,  the 
chief  rivers  are  the  Red  River,  Washita,  and  Teche, 
tributaries  of  the  former;  the  Atchafalava  and 
Sabine  rivers  fall  separately  into  the  6ulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  Pearl  River,  flowing  to  the  Atlantic, 
forms  fMirt  of  the  E.  boundary  of  the  state.  Lakes 
of  considerable  size  are  numerous  in  the  low  coun- 
try :  that  of  Pontchartxain  is  40  m.  in  length  by 
24  in  breadth.  Lakes  Boigue,  Pontchartniin,  and 
Maurepas  compose  a  continuous  water  communi- 
cation, though  navigable  only  for  small  vessels, 
being  shallow,  except  in  the  centre.  The  coast 
has  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  but  owing  to  their 
insufficient  depth,  it  has  no  good  harbour.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  roadstead  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Chandeleur  Islands,  much  used  by  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  Southern  States,  in  the  years  1861-63.  Be- 
sides Chandeleur,  sundry  idands  are  scattered 
along  the  coast,  as  Barataria,  Thomas,  St.  Croix, 
and  Ascension.  These  islands  are  more  devated 
than  the  mainland,  being  from  30  to  100  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea:  they  are  covered  with  dense 
forests,  abounding  with  deer  and  game. 

The  soil  of  Louisiana  is  of  every  quality,  from 
the  most  productive  to  the  most  sterile.  Some 
portions  of  the  great  alluvial  plain,  and  of  lands 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  as  fertile  as  any  in 
the  Union ;  but  the  prairies  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  second-rate  lands.  The  red  colour  of  the 
soil  on  Red  River,  and  some  of  the  other  streams, 
is  owuig  to  an  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  which, 
with  sut  is  very  largely  dispersed  through  it 
Iron  is  found  in  the  W.,  and  coal  in  the  N. ;  but, 
except  these,  the  mineral  products  are  insigni- 
ficant 

Both  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  in  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  other  states  in  the  same  lat 
The  orange  and  sugar  cane,  which  are  cultivated 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  high  as  33^  30'  N.,  are 
not  met  with  here  much  above  the  81st  deg.  In 
the  S.  the  winter  is  usually  characterised  by  a 
short  period  of  NW.  winds  and  white  frosts  at 
night;  but  in  the  N.  and  central  parts  sharp  frosts 
and  sometimes  falls  of  snow  occur.  In  summer 
the  climate  of  the  N.  is  mUd  and  comparatively 
healthy ;  while  in  the  S.  intense  heats  last  for  a 
long  time,  thunder-storms  and  hurricanes  are 
frequent,  and  the  yellow  fever  and  other  pestilen^ 
rial  diseases  are  prevalent 

Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  great  staples  of 
Louisiana :  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco  come  next  in 
order;  but  the  raising  of  these  has  beeji  neglected 
for  that  of  cotton,  and  the  culture  of  indigo  is  now 
almost  abandoned.  The  crop  of  cotton,  which  is 
of  various  kinds,  was  estimated,  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Statesi 
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at  half  a  million  bales  a  year.    It  is  raised  ])Tinci- 
pally  in  the  K£.  part  of  the  state.    Sugar  is  the 

Cincipal  product  as  fat  N.  as  the  81  st  deg.  of  N. 
t^  except  on  the  lands  immediateljr  adjacent  to 
the  Mississippi,  which,  bdng  easily  irrigated,  are 
appiopiiated  to  rice.  The  cane,  however,  though 
more  precarious,  is  raised  still  further  N.,  and  its 
culture  has  latterly  extended  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  country.  The  crop,  at  an  avera^,  may  be 
taken  at  about  160,000  hhds.  Maize  yields  some- 
times 70  bushels  an  acre,  and  barley  and  oats 
thrive  well;  but  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
wheat  and  r^'e.  The  vine  arrives  at  perfection, 
and  many  kmds  of  wild  fruits  are  met  with,  but 
the  apple  does  not  succeed,  and  the  cherry  is 
wholly  unproductive.  Neither  the  palmetto  nor 
the  long-leaved  pine,  which  grow  m  the  other 
Atlantic  states,  are  met  with.  Pine-timber  is, 
however,  an  important  article  of  export,  and  the 
pine  forests  afford  great  quantities  of  pitch,  tar, 
and  turpentine.  Some  cotton  is  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  prairies,  but  these  tracts  are  mostly 
appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses.  The  sheep  supply  good  mutton,  but 
their  wool  is  coarse.  Vast  herds  of  elks,  deer,  and 
buffaloes  wander  wild  over  the  prairies  on  the 
banks  of  Sabine  Kiver.  Louisiana  is  almgst 
wholly  an  agricultural  st^te,  its  manufactures 
being  quite  unimportant.  The  commerce  of  the 
state  is  centred  in  New  Orleans  (which  see).  To 
facilitate  internal  water  communication,  various 
canals  have  been  cut  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  lakes  of  the  low  country.  Bailways  also  con- 
nect the  principal  towns. 

Louisiana  is  subdivided  into  two  great  districts, 
— the  E.  and  W. ;  the  former  comprising  22,  and 
the  latter  10  parishes,  equal  in  point  of  extent  to 
the  counties  m  the  other  states.  New  Orleans  is 
by  far  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  state, 
ajid  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums,  not 
of  the  Union  merely,  but  of  the  Is'ew  World. 
Baton  Kouge,  also  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  seat 
of  government.  The  latter  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
a  senate,  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
senate  consists  of  82  membera,  chosen  every  four 
years,  each  of  whom  must  be  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  possessed  of  landed  property  of  the  value 
of  1,000  dollars.  The  house  of  representatives  con- 
sists of  9S  members,  chosen  every  two  years,  each 
of  whom  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  have  landed 
property  worth  600  dollars.  The  right  of  election 
18  in  eveiy  white  male  citizen,  who  nas  resided  in 
the  county  for  which  he  claims  to  vote  for  the 
year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  has  paid  a 
state  tax  in  the  lost  six  months.  The  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  rceeive  each  four 
dollars  a  day  during  the  session.  The  governor 
is  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  for 
four  years,  and  is  ineligible  to  office  during  a 
similar  sueceedin|^  term.  The  resolutions  of  2-8ds 
of  the  members,  m  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
become  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  go- 
vernor. The  legal  code  of  Louisiana  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  laws,  inter- 
woven with  those  in  force  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Justice  is  administered  in  a  supreme 
court,  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  tribunals,  pre- 
sided over  by  judges  appointed  by  the  governor, 
w^ith  consent  of  uie  senate,  and  who  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  have  each  5,500,  and  those  of  the  circuit 
courts  8,500  dollars  a  year.  Education  is  not 
conducted  on  any  miiform  plan  in  this  state ;  but 
it  has  a  laige  extent  of  valuable  reserved  school 
lands,  and  three  colleges,  Louisiana  College  at 
Jackson,  Franklin  College  at  Opelousa,  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  par.  of  St.  James,  each  of  which 
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have  a  grant  of  15,000  dollars  a  year.  But  the 
cause  of  education,  as  well  as  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  suffered  much  in  the  civil  war, 
in  which  the  citizens  took  an  active  part,  on  the 
side  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  The 
*  ordinance  of  secession '  was  voted  by  the 
Louisiana  convention  Jan.  25, 1861 ;  but  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  was  taken  by  the  United  States 
troops  on  the  28th  April,  1862,  and  the  rest  of  the 
state  occupied  in  1863. 

The  region  W.  of  the  Mississippi  was  first  ex- 
plored by  Europeans  in  1612;  but  no  effective 
settlement  was  made  in  it  till  about  the  end  of  tlie 
17th  century,  when  it  was  in  part  colonised  bv  the 
French.  The  latter  ceded  it  to  Spain  in  1763,  but 
again  recovered  its  possession  in  1800.  At  that 
period,  the  whole  territory,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  about  the  60th  deg.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
from  the  Mississippi  on  the  E.  to  the  Kock)' 
Mountains  on  the  W.,  was  comprised  under  the 
term  Louisiana ;  and  the  whole  of  thb  immcn^^c 
territory,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  such  vast 
consequence  to  the  United  States,  was  purchased 
by  them,  in  1803,  from  France  for  16,000,000 
dollars.  In  1804,  the  present  state  of  Louisiana 
was  constituted  a  territory  under  its  existing 
limits;  and,  in  1812,  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state.  It  sends  6  repre- 
sentatives to  congress. 

LOUISVILLE,  a  flourishing  commercial  city 
of  the  U.  States,  being  the  largest  and  most  po])u- 
lous  in  Kentucky,  cap.  co.  Jefferson ;  on  the  Ohio, 
above,  but  contiguous  to,  the  rapids,  50  m.  W. 
Frankfort,  and  85  m.  SW.  Cincinnati.  The  pop., 
which  in  1800  amounted  to  only  000,  had  in  1830 
increased  to  10,336,  in  1840  to  21,210,  and  in  1800 
to  69,740.  The  town,  which  is  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  is  regularly  laid  out  Three  broad  and 
well  paved  streets,  running  parallel  to  the  rivtr, 
are  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  are  compactly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and, 
though  generally  of  an  ordinary  description,  many 
are  in  very  good  taste.  ITie  cliief  public  builduigs 
are  the  city-hall,  gaol,  some  fortv  churches,  a 
theatre,  a  free  school,  the  U.  States'  branch  bank, 
the  union-hall,  an  asylum  for  disabled  boatmen, 
and  some  workhouses.*  The  free-school,  built  in 
1829,  has  accommodation  for  700  or  800  pupils.  A 
medical  school  was  instituted  in  1837,  and  is  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

Louisville  has  manufactures  of  cotton  yam  and 
stuffs,  woollen  ^oods,  cotton  bagging,  iivn,  conl- 
age,  and  hats,  in  which  steam  power  is  largely 
employed,  and  many  type  and  brass  foundritvs, 
Unneries,  and  flour  mills.  The  falls  of  the  Ohio 
are  no  serious  obstruction  to  navigation,  at  lea^:t 
when  the  river  is  full,  the  whole  descent  being 
onlv  22  ft.  in  2  m.  To  avoid  them,  however,  the 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been  excavated 
in  part  through  a  solid  ridge  of  limestone,  to  the 
depth  of  12  it.  Tills  canal  is  2  m.  in  length,  iu 
some  places  40  ft.  deep,  and  of  sufficient  width  to 
admit  the  largest  class  of  steamers.  There  be 
longed  to  Louisville,  in  1864,  about  25,000  tons 
shipping,  being  all,  or  mostly  all,  steamers.  l1io 
commercial  transactions  of  the  town  are  very 
large;  and  it  has,  with  the  exception  of  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  a  more  extensive  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  Union.  Louis- 
ville was  founded  in  1780,  and  incorporated  as  a 
citv  in  1828. 

LOUTH,  a  marit,  co.  of  Ireland,  on  its  E.  coast, 
being  the  most  northerly  in  the  prov.  of  Leinstcr, 
having  E.  the  Irish  Sea;  N.  Carlingfiird  Bay, 
which  separates  it  from  Down  and  Armagh  ;  and 
W.  and  S.  Monaghan  and  Meath.  Area,  200,955 
statute  acres,  of  which   14,916   are  unimproved 
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mcmntain  and  bog.  Surface  ragged  in  the  N., 
but  in  other  parts  generally  flat  or  undulating. 
Soil  generally  fertUe.  Estates  of  a  medium  size. 
Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  the  great  majority  small. 
Its  crops  and  agriculture  are  similar  to  those  of 
Meath  (which  see).  Minerals  unimportant.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  esfiecially  at  Drogheda,  but  the  business 
has  materially  declined.  Principal  rivers  Boyne 
and  Dee.  Principid  towns  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
and  Ardee.  Loutli  is  divided  into  4  baronies  and 
61  parishes ;  and  sends  4  m.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
2  for  the  co.,  and  1  each  for  Drogheda  and  Dun- 
dolk.  Registered  electors  for  oo.  2,441  in  1866. 
At  the  census  of  1861  the  oo.  had  14,655  inhabited 
houses,  and  75,978  inhabs.;  while,  in  1841,  it  had 
22,856  inhab.  houses,  and  128,240  inhabs. 

LOUTH,  a  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  in  the  Wold  div.  of  Louth- 
Eske  hund.,  parts  of  Undsey,  22  m.  ENE.  Lincoln, 
127  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  141  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.,  10,560  in  1861. 
The  town,  agreeablv  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
SE.  of  the  wolds  of  N.  Lincoln,  has  of  late  been 
much  improved,  and  is  well  paved  and  lighted 
with  gas.  It  has  several  handsome,  and  a  few 
elegant  buildin|!;8,  the  houses  generally  being  of 
brick  roofed  with  slate.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  mansion-house,  town-hall,  ses- 
sions-house, and  a  theatre.  The  church  is  a  laige 
Gothic  structure,  with  a  beautiful  £.  window,  and 
one  of  the  finest  towers  in  the  countrv,  above 
which  rises  a  light  octangular  spire,  to  a  height  of 
290  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  hving  is  a  vicarage 
attached  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln  cathedral.  A 
second  par.  church,  once  existing,  b  now  de- 
stroyed ;  but  its  site  is  marked  by  the  cemetery 
still  used  as  a  place  of  interment.  There  are  dis- 
trict churches  and  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel ;  and  the 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Independents  have  each  places  of  worship;  to 
which,  as  well  as  the  churches,  well-attended 
Sunday  schools  are  attached.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1552  bv  Edw.  VI.,  is  endowed 
with  landed  property  producing  700/.  a  year ;  the 
half  going  as  salary  to  the  master,  the  fourth  to 
the  usher,  and  the  residue  to  the  support  of  12 
poor  women.  A  school,  established  in  1677,  pro- 
vides instmction  in  English  and  mathematics  to 
20  free  boys  and  30  pay  scholars.  There  is  also  a 
national  school;  and  among  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  almshouses,  a  dispensary,  benevolent 
society,  and  Bible  society. 

Louth  contains  little  'or  no  manufacture,  there 
being  few  establishments  of  any  importance.  The 
river  Ludd  flows  round  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  town :  it  is  not  navigable^  but  feeds  a  canal 
beginning  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  Louth,  and 

,  communicating  with  the  Humber.  The  principal 
traffic  outwards  is  that  of  corn  for  London,  and  the 
W.  riding  of  Yorkshire ;  the  inland  fireight  being 
chiefly  coal,  most  of  which  comes  down  the  Hum- 
ber from  York.  Louth  was  incorporated  in  the 
6th  of  Edward  VI.,  whose  charter  was  confirmed 
by  other  subsequent  monarchs,  and,  lastly,  by 
(jco.  IV.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
bor.  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  and  three  other  aldermen,  with  twelve 
councillors  c  it  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under 
a  recorder.  Louth  is  also  one  of  the  polling-places 
for  the  N.  or  Lindsey  div.  of  the  co.,  and  ^« 
quarter-sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  here  in  Jan., 
July,  and  Oct.,  the  April  sessions  being  at  Spilsby. 
Alarkets  on  Wed.  and  Sat.:  considerable  hone 
fairs,  April  30,  3rd  Monday  after  Easter,  Aug.  5, 

And  a  large  cattle  fair,  Nov.  23. 

LOU  VAIN  (Dutch  Leitven)^  a  town  of  Belgium, 
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and  formerly  one  of  the  most  populous  and  indus- 
trious in  that  countrv,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  cap. 
arrond.  and  cant,  on  the  Dyle,  a  tributary  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway'between  Brussels  and 
Liege,  14  m.  ENE.  the  former.  Pop.  32,026  in 
1861.  The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  waUs, 
and  partly  by  an  earth  rampart  from  80  to  100  ft. 
high,  with  a  deep  fosse  outside,  the  total  circuit  of 
both  being  about  7  m. :  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
closed area  consists,  however,  of  fields  and  gardens. 
But  its  fortifications  are  now  cut  through  by  dif- 
ferent roads,  and  are  mostly  converted  into  boule- 
vards. The  castle,  now  in'ruins,  on  a  hill  near  the 
Dyle,  is  of  considerable,  but  uncertain,  antiqnitv : 
it  was  long  the  residence  of  the  coimts  of  Louvam. 
The  town  which,  though  regularly  bud  out,  is  not 
generally  well  built,  has  several  interesting  public 
edifices.  The  town-hall,  begun  in  1440,  and  com- 
pleted about  ten  years  afterwards,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  fiorid  Gothic  in  Europe,  has  been 
recently  repaired,  or  rather  restored,  with  great 
skill,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  town  and  govern- 
ment. It  IS  lofty,  has  six  light  and  elegant 
minarets,  and  is  most  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  curious  old 
edifice  probably  of  the  14th  century,  with  some 
good  pamtings,  has  a  finely  carved  pulpit,  and  had, 
formerlv,  a  steeple,  bl»wn  down  in  1604,  which  is 
siud  to  mive  been  of  the  extraordinary  height  of 
533  ft.,  with  two  ma^ificent  lateral  towers.  The 
university  of  Louvam  was  founded  by  John  IV. 
duke  of  Brabant,  in  1426;  but  it  was  not  tUl  1631 
tliat  it  obtained  the  privilege  of  teaching  theology, 
for  which  it  was  afterwards  so  celebrated.  It  had, 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  more  than  40  col- 
leges, some  of  which  were  established  in  halls  that 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  clothiers.  This 
famous  seminary,  after  being  suppressed  by  the 
French  in  1797,  was  re-esUblished  in  1817.  It 
has  at  present  20  colleges,  some  of  which  are  hand- 
some buildings.  I  ts  library,  originally  the  drapers' 
hall,  is  richly  decorated  with  antique  wooden  carv- 
ings. Edward  III.  of  England  resided  for  a  ye^r, 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  brought  up  in 
the  castle  of  Louvain.  The  town  has  seven 
churches,  five  nunneries,  eight  hospitals  and 
charitable  asylums,  a  royal  college,  and  a  college 
for  ecclesiastics ;  and  is'  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  a  board  of  forest 
inspection. 

In  the  14th  century  Louraln  was  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  the  wooUcn  and  linen  manufacture, 
which  supported,  it  is  said,  no  fewer  than  150,000 
individuals  within  the  city.  But  the  manufac- 
turers having  revolted,  in  1382,  against  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  many  of  them  emigrated,  on  the  revolt 
being  suppressed,  to  foreign  countries,  and  among 
others  to  England;  wh^  being  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Edward  II  I.,  they  assisted  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  Louvain 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  this  disaster. 
It  has  still  some  inconsiderable  woollen  fabrics; 
but  it  is  now  principally  celebrated  for  its  beer, 
said  to  be  the  best  in  Belgium.  Tlie  different 
breweries  produce  about  200,000  barrels  a  year,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  sent  to  Antwe'rp  and 
into  Flanders.  Louvain  has  also  manufactures  of 
lace  and  cotton  yam,  and  several  dyeing  and 
cotton-printing  establishments,  with  tanneries, 
distilleries,  and  glass  works,  and  numerous  oil  and 
flour  milK  It  is  connected  with  the  Demer  near 
Mechlin  by  the  canal  of  Louvain,  navigable  for 
vessels  of  1*50  tons ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  com,  clover  seed,  flax,  and  hemp,  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the  French  it 
was  included  in  the  d^p.  of  the  Dyle» 
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LOUVIERS 

LOUVIERS^  a  manufacturing  town  of  France, 
dep.  Erne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  £ure,  and  on  the 
road  from  Rouen  to  Everenx,  12^  m.  N.  the  latter, 
and  16  m.  SSE.  the  former  city.  Pop.  10,841  in 
1961.  Louviers  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town ; 
the  former  is  built  chiefly  of  wood;  the  latter, 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turers, has  a  broad  and  elegant  main  street,  and 
many  wdl-built  brick  and  stone  houses.  The 
Enie,  which  is  navigable  from  the  Seine  as  far  as 
Loaviers,  is  here  crossed  by  several  good  bridges. 
A  laige  chuidi,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
during  the  early  crusades,  a  hall  built  by  the 
Templais  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centurv,  a 
theatre,  and  a  public  libranr  are  the  chief  puLlic 
boildings.  Louviers  was  formeriy  a  fortress  of 
some  strength,  and  portions  of  its'wall  still  exist. 
It  is  now,  however,  distinguished  wholly  by  its 
industry,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  France.  Fine  broad  cloths 
and  woollen  yam  are  its  chief  products ;  but,  of 
late  years,  other  fine  wooUen  goods  have  been  in- 

1  troduced.  Cotton  yam,  linen  thread,  and  soap  are 
made ;  and  there  are  many  dyeing  establishments, 

I  and  bleaching  grounds,  tanneries,  sugar  refineries, 
and  factories  for  looms  and  other  machinery.    The 

I      woollen  manufiicture  employs  about  7,000  hands, 

I  and  the  annual  value  or  the  goods  produced  is 
estimated  at  12,500,000  francs,  or  about  half  a 
million  sterling. 

I  The  peace  between  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
I.,  m  1196,  was  concluded  at  Louviers.    The  town 

\      was  taken  and  sacked  by  Edw.  III.  and  Henry  Y. 

I  LOWELL,  a  considerable  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing town  or  city  of  Massachusette,  U.  States,  co. 
Middlesex,  on  the  Merrimac,  where  it  is  joined 
bv  river  Concord,  considerably  below  Pawtucket 
Palls,  24  m.  NW.  Boston,  The  pop.,  which  in  1830 
was  only  6,474,  had  risen  to  36,830  in  1860.  The 
rapid  rise  of  Lowell  is  wholly  owing  to  the  great 
extension  of  its  cotton  manufactures.  Though 
founded  so  late  as  1813,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  man  u  factoring  towns  of  the  Union.  I  ts 
situation  is  healthy  and  picturesque;  it  is  vrell 
laid  out,  with  wide'streets,  neat  and  often  elegant 
houses,  and  numerous  and  well  built  public  edifices. 
The  Merrimac  affords  an  ample  supply  of  water- 
power  to  the  cotton  and  other  mills.  A  canal,  1^ 
m.  in  length,  60  ft  in  width,  and  8  ft  in  depth, 
extends  from  the  head  of  Pawtncket  Falls  to  Con- 
cord River,  whence  water  is  conveyed  by  lateral 
canals  to  the  different  factories.  This  canal  is  the 
property  of  a  company  -with  a  capital  of  600,000 
dollars,  which  owns  a  laige  estabhshment  for  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  and  by  which  the  mills 
at  Lowell  are  usually  built  Besides  this  exten- 
sive factory,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other 
mills  at  Lowell,  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  from 
four  to  seven  stories  in  height,  besides  machine 
shops  and  print  works,  and  numerous  joint-stock 
companies  are  engaged  in  ^e  cotton  manufacture. 
The  goods  principally  manufactured  are  of  a  coarse 
description,  consisting  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  dril- 
lings, printed  cloths,  calicoes,  and  negro  cloth. 

1      Great  quantities  of  cotton  yam  also  are  sptm.    In- 

I      eluding  machinery  for  miUs  and  railway  engines 

'  and  carB»  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  made  in 
the  mills  of  Lowell  is  estimated  at  26,000,000  dolls. 
Lowell  has  alao  manufactures  of  gunpowder,  glass, 
flannels,  cards,  whips,  harness,  carriages,  boots  and 
dioes)  brass,  copper,  and  iron  wares,  planing  and 
Toed  machines,  and  bleaching  works.  A  nuLroad 
26  no.  in  length  connects  Lowell  with  Boston. 
I^well  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1824,  and 
encted  into  a  city  in  1835.  Under  the  amended 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1840,  it  sends 
8  mem&  to  the  IL  of  Itep. 
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The  progress  which  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
made  and  is  making  at  Lowell,  appears  to  have 
led  many  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is  destined  to 
become,  at  no  distant  period,  a  formidable  rival  to 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  But  there  seems  little 
cause  for  such  a  supposition.  The  manufactures 
of  Lowell,  and  of  America  in  general,  will  neces- 
sarily, for  very  man^  years,  be  confined  to  the 
coarser  fabrics ;  and  it  appears  unlikely  that  they 
should,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  able  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  finer  descriptions 
of  British  goods.  The  wages  of  labour  are  higher 
in  the  U.  States  than  in  Great  Britain;  and  ma- 
chinery is  also  more  expensive,  and  the  profits  of 
stock  higher.  In  fact,  the  only  advantage  on  (he 
side  of  the  Americans  is  the  greater  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material ;  and  this,  in  the  case  of  Lowell, 
and.  indeed,  of  New  England  generally,  amounts 
to  so  little  as  not  to  compensate  by  any  means  for 
the  higher  rate  of  wages. 

LOWESTOFF,  or  LOWESTOFT,  a  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  par.  of  England,  E.  coast,  co. 
Suffolk,  hund.  Mutford  and  Lothingland,  22  ro. 
SE.  Nor^dch,  104  m.  NNE.  London  by  road,  and 
11 7  m.  bv  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  10,663  in 
1861.  1  he  town  consists  of  one  principal  street, 
which  has  a  gradual  descent  from  N.to  S.;  and 
from  this  main  avenue  proceed  several  other  streets 
towards  the  W. ;  but  though  well  paved  and 
lighted,  they  are  narrow  and  irregular.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  building  open  below,  the  upficr 
part  of  which  is  used  for  assembly-rooms  and  other 
purposes ;  and  there  is  a  small  theatre.  The  church 
IS  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  with  a  tower  and 
steeple  182  ft  high,  the  living  being  a  vicarage, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  There  are 
also  several  district  churches ;  and  the  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  and  West  Methodists  have  places 
of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  free- 
school  furnishes  instmction  for  40  boys,  and  there 
is  a  good  national  schooL  A  fiiendly  and  bene- 
volent society,  a  lying-in  charity,  and  dispensary 
are  the  principal  charities.  Several  handsome 
lodging-houses  and  hotels  have  been  built  for 
visitors  coming  here  for  bathing  in  the  summer 
months;  and  there  are  warm  baths,  reading-rooms, 
and  libraries.  At  the  S.  end  of  Lowestoff  is  a  bat- 
tery, with  13  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  others  are 
placed  at  the  N.  end,  near  which  latter,  on  a  high 
point  of  land,  stands  a  round  tower,  the  upper 
lighthouse  (first  built  m  1676,  and  rebuilt  in  1778). 
On  the  beach,  below  the  cliff,  is  another  light- 
house ;  and  by  keeping  both  in  a  line,  vessels  are 
directed  safely  througn  the  sand  banks,  which 
render  this  coast  especially  dangerous.  The  har- 
bour, or  rather  road,  is  defended  on  the  E.  by  the 
Corton  Sand,  the  channel  between  the  latter  being 
marked  by  a  li^ht  vessel,  and  well  buoyed.  Since 
1827,  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  formed  on  a 
grand  scale  at  Lowestoff,  which  communicates 
with  the  lake  Lothing  to  the  W.  of  the  town ;  and 
then,  by  a  short  canal,  with  the  Waveney,  which 
is  navigable  to  Bcccles.  Another  canal  joins  the 
Waveney  with  the  Yare,  which  has  been  rendered 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  ft  water  as  far 
as  Norwich.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground, 
no  locks,  except  the  sea-lock  at  Lowestoff,  are  re- 
quired on  eitner,  line  of  navigation.  This  im- 
proved communication  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  country  which  it  intenects,  and  especially 
to  Beocles  and  the  city  of  Norwich,  on  which,  in- 
deed,  it  has  conferred  most  of  the  advantages  of  a 
seanport 

The  chief  consequence  of  Lowestoff,  as  a  port,  is 
owing  to  its  herring  fisheries :  the  quantity  of  fish 
annually  taken  and  cured  is  very  large ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  quality  is  considered  supe- 
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riur,  and  they  fetch  hi|;her  prices  in  the  London 
market  than  those  sent  from  Yarmouth.  Sail- 
making,  boat-building,  and  the  manufacture  of 
rope  and  twine,  are  extensively  carried  on ;  and 
many  hands  are  employed  in  making  barrels  in 
which  to  pack  the  cured  fish  previous  to  their 
being  sent  to  market  or  exported.  Markets  on 
Wednesdav:  fairs,  May  12,  Michaehnas  Day, 
and  Oct.  1*0. 

Lowestoff  derives  historical  celebrity  firom  the 
fact,  that,  on  3d  June,  1665,  a  sanguinary  naval 
engagement  was  fought  off  the  coast  between  the 
English  and  Dutch,  the  fleet  of  the  former  being 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.;  and  that  of  the  latter  by  Admiral 
Opdam,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

LOXA,  or  LOJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
prov.  (iranada,  on  the  Xenil,  26  m.  W.  Granada, 
and  92  m.  E.  by  S.  Seville,  Pop.  11,850  in  1857. 
The  town  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  a  rocky  gorge, 
by  which  the  Xenil  escap<»  from  the  fertile  Vega 
of  (iranada ;  and  its  situation  is  peculiarly  pictu- 
resque, being  built  on  a  steep  acclivity,  embo- 
somed in  groves  of  fntit  trees,  and  overlooked  by 
a  toppling  mountain,  forming  one  of  the  offsets 
of  uie  Sierra  Nevada.  It  contains  8  parish 
churches,  with  2  hospitals ;  and  on  an  eminence, 
at  its  S.  extremity,  is  a  ruiried  Moorish  castle, 
once  of  great  strength  and  celebrity,  but  now  the 
residence  of  a  few  hermits,  l^oja  Is  proverbially 
noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  gardens,  olive-grounds, 
and  orchards,  and  the  abundance  and  punty  of  its 
springs. 

LOZERE,  a  dA).  of  France,  reg.  S.,  between 
lat  44°  and  45°  N.,  and  long.  3°  and  4°  E.,  having 
N.  Haute-Loire  and  Cantal,  W.  the  latter  dcp.  and 
Aveyron,  S.  Gard  and  £.  Gard  and  Ardeche. 
Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  65  m. ;  greatest  breadth 
nearly  60  m.  Area,  516,973  hectares;  pop. 
137,867  in  1861.  This  d^p.  lies  chiefly  on  the 
NW.  slop«  of  the  Cevennes,with  the  ramifications 
of  which  it  is  mostly  covered.  The  surface  varies 
from  2,500  to  5,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but  its  average  elevation  may  be  estimated  at 
3,800  fl.  The  ddp.  derives  its  name  from  the 
mountain  Loz^re  m  the  SE.,  one  of  the  principal 
summits  of  the  Cevennes,  4,888  ft.  in  height.  The 
rivers  Lot,  Tarn,  Allier,  and  Gard  have  their 
sources  within  this  d^p.,  which  is  not,  however, 
watered  by  any  stream  of  magnitude.  There  are 
several  small  lakes,  one  of  which  appears  to  oc- 
cupy the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  cli- 
mate is  cold;  snow  remains  on  the  mountains 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  fogs  are 
frequent.  The  soil  is  mostly  stony  in  the  N.  and 
S.,  and  calcareous  in  the  centre.  The  surface  is 
distributed  as  follows,  vis.  arable  land  208,660 
hectares,  meadows  35,166  h.,  forests  44,589  h.,  and 
heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  179,000  h.  Agriculture  is 
very  backward,  and  there  is  a  great  subdivision 
of  property,  and  smallness  of  the  farms.  Rye  and 
wheat  are  raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  consumption.  In  the  Cevennes 
potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form, 
with  chestnuts,  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
About  50,000  hectolitres  a  year  of  inferior  wine, 
and  some  oil  and  silk  are  produced:  the  sharp 
grinds  experienced  in  the  d^p.  are,  however,  un- 
fevourable  to  the  silk-woim.  Hemp  and  flax  suc- 
ceed well,  but  the  culture  of  madder  and  saffron 
has  been  abandoned.  The  mountain  pastures  arc 
excellent,  and  feed  many  sheep ;  coarse  woollens 
and  seiges  are  made  in  almost  every  peasant's 
family.  The  dep.  is  rich  in  mineral  products,  but 
the  mines  are  but  little  attended  to.  Lozdre  is 
divided  into  3  arronds. ;  chief  towns^  Mende,  the 
cap.,  Florae,  and  Marvcyols* 


LUBECK 

LUBECK,  a  city  and  republic  of  N.  Germany: 
the  city,  which  is  the  nominal  cap.  of  the  Ha'n- 
seatic  Towns,  and  the  seat  of  their  high  court  of 
appeal,  is  sit.  on  the  Trave,  about  10  m.  ^direct 
distance)  from  Travemunde,  at  its  mouth  m  the 
Gulf  of  LUbeck,  in  the  Baltic,  36  m.  NE.  Ham- 
burg, and  38  m.  SE.  Kiel,  with  both  which  towns 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  of  city,  26,672 ; 
and  of  city  and'state,  4*9,482,  m  18611  Area  of 
8tate>  127  square  miles.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
gentle  ridge,  on  one  side  of  vrhich  runs  the  Tnve, 
and  on  the  other  the  Wackenik.  The  envimns 
are  well  wooded,  and  enlivened  with  cheerful 
villas,  particularly  those  along  the  banks  of  the 
Trave.  The  streets,  which  are  steep,  are  wider 
than  those  of  Hamburg.  The  houses  generally 
appear  to  be  old,  and  mostly  built  of  stone ;  like 
those  of  Hambuig  and  Antwerp,  their  gable  ends 
face  the  street.  They  are  in  general  very  loftv, 
6  or  7  stories  not  being  uncommon.  On  the  old 
ramparts  of  the  city  is  a  promenade  shaded  with 
fine  trees.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral, 5  churches,  and  the  town-halL  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  curious  old  building  with  spires  much 
o^t  of  the  perpendicular.  The  church  of  St.  Mary 
is  handsome  in  the  interior,  and  some  good  paint- 
ings of  ancient  date.  Among  them  is  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  usually 
attributed  to  Holbein,  but  which  belonged  to  the 
town  for  at  least  35  years  before  Holbem's  birth. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  an  old  astronomical 
clock,  constructed  in  1405.  which  exhibits  at  a 
certain  hour  figures  representing  the  Twelve 
Ai)06tles,  who  sally  forth  and  march  in  regular 
succession,  passing  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  to 
whom  they  each  face  round,  and  having  made  a 
quick  and  familiar  nod  of  the  head,  they  then 
march  onwards  to  a  door  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  closes  upon  them  the  moment  the  twelfth 
apostle  has  entered.  The  church  has  also  a  fine 
oi]ran,  erected  in  1855. 

The  cathedral,  bq^un  in  1170,  and  finished  in 
1341,  has  many  monuments  of  the  senatorial 
families  of  Ltibeck,  some  of  which  are  well  exe- 
cuted, and,  among  others,  a  curious  picture,  by 
Hans  Hemling,  dated  1471,  the  sul^ect  of  which 
is  the  Passion  of  Christ,  treated  in  23  distinct 
^ups.  The  town-hall,  a  turreted  Gothic  build- 
ing, faces  the  market-place.  It  was  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  deputies  from  the  cities  ftmnerly 
comprised  in  the  Hanscatic  League ;  but  the  hall 
in  which  they  held  their  meetings  was  destroyed 
in  1817.  LUbeck  has  a  Calviiiist  and  a  R.  Cath. 
church,  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  mint,  several 
hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  a  gymua- 
sium,  a  city-school,  ecclesiastical  and  teachers' 
seminaries,  schools  of  surgery,  midwifery,  navi- 
gation, drawing,  swimming,  and  numerous  other 
schools,  a  public  library  of  60,000  vols.,  a  society 
of  useful  sciences  and  arts,  a  bible  society,  a 
house  of  correction  and  prison,  and  a  theatre. 

LUbeck,  though  by  no  means  so  prosperous  and 
important  as  formerly^  is  still  a  thriving  commer- 
cial town.  Many  of  its  modem-built  houses  are 
on  a  grand  scale.  Their  basement-stories  are 
used  as  magazines  or  warehouses,  and  they  have 
commonly  large  court-yards  into  which  the 
carriages  of  the  proprietors  are  driven.  In  LUbeck 
and  its  territory  are  numerous  breweries,  distil- 
leries, iron  forges,  and  linen  yam  factories;  be- 
sides manufactures  of  hats,  vinegar,  starch,  tobacco 
and  snuff,  wax  lights,  paper  and  cards,  musical 
instmments,  with  numerous  oil  and  other  mills, 
several  printing  establishments,  and  a  few  woollco, 
cotton,  and  gulden  and  silver  lace  factories.  Its 
trade  is  principally  confined  to  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Europe.    Ui)wards  of  1,600  vessels  a  year  enter 
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and  leave  its  port ;  they  are  principallv  Danish, 
the  rest  being  Koasian,  Swedish,  Lflbeck,  Datch, 
English,  and  Prussian.  LUbeck  communicates  by 
means  of  the  Trave  and  a  canal,  as  well  as  by 
railway,  with  Ilambuig,  with  which  it  has  an 
extensive  intercourse.  The  principal  article  of 
export  is  com :  the  principal  artides  of  import 
are  wines  aad  silks,  from  France ;  cottons,  hard- 
ware, and  other  manufactured  goods,  from  Eng- 
land. It  has  an  extensive  commission  and  transit 
trade,  and  considerable  markets  for  wool,  cattle, 
and  horses.  Vessels  of  oonsiderable  burden  load 
and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  at  Travemunde, 
.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  properly  the 
port  of  LUbcck.  Steam-boats,  of  small  draught 
of  water,  ply  on  the  river  between  the  city  and 
its  port.  Steamers  also  sail  at  fixed  periods  for 
Petersbui^,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  of  the  value  of 
Ij:  2-67</.  each,  divided  into  16  schellings  of  12 
pfennigs.  The  Liibeck  rix-dollar,  equivalent  to 
3  marks,  is  worth  4$,  6*72.  The  lb.  »=  about  18  oz. 
avoird. ;  112  lbs.  =  1  centner. 

The  territory  subject  to  LUbeck  consists  of  a  dis- 
trict of  82  sq.  m.,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  city, 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Mecklenburg, 
liolstein,  and  Oldenburg,  and  the  Baltic ;  of  nume- 
rous small  detached  portions  of  surface  enclosed 
by  Holstein ;  and  of  the  Vierl^nder,  and  town  of 
Beigedorf,  the  sovereignty  over  which  it  shares 
with  Hambiug.  The  land  is  very  productive, 
yielding  good  crops  of  com,  fmit,  and  kitchen 
vegetables ;  but  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  rural  pop.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  according  to  the  constitution  of  1851 , 
in  the  senate  and  house  of  buigesses  (bUxger- 
schaft) ;  the  former  consists  of  14  members,  elected 
for  life,  and  is  presided  over  by  two  burgomasters, 
who  hold  office  for  two  y^ars  each  and  retire  in 
rotation.  There  are  120  members  in  the  house 
of  buigesses,  elected  by  all  citizens,  who  are 
members  of  any  of  the  twelve  guilds  of  the  city. 
The  house  of  buigesses  has  the  initiative  in  all 
deliberations  relative  to  the  public  expenditure, 
foreign  treaties,  drc;  the  senate  is  entmsted 
chiefly  with  the  executive  duties,  but  its  sanction 
is  neoessaiy  to  the  passing  of  new  laws.  Public 
revenue,  1,803,371  mark^  or  76,663/.  in  1862; 
expenditure  about  equal.  LUbeck  has  one  vote 
in  the  full  council  of  the  German  Confederation, 
and,  along  with  the  other  Hanse  Towns,  a  vote  in 
the  committee.  It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  679 
men  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

It  is  uncertain  when  or  by  whom  this  city  was 
founded,  but  no  doubt  it  existed  anno  1140. 
Early  in  the  13th  century,  the  emperor  Frederick 
II.  made  it  one  of  the  free  towns  of  the  empire ; 
and,  from  1260  to  1669,  LUbeck  was  the  repository 
of  the  archives  of  the  powerful  association  of 
cities  included  in  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the 
station  of  the  confederated  fleet  The  dissolution 
of  the  League  marked  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of 
I^Ubeck.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Blucher  threw 
himself  into  LUbeck,  which,  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement^ was  taken  by  the  French,  and  sacked. 
In  1810  it  was  made  the  cap.  of  an  arrond.  in 
the  d^p.  Bouches  de  I'Elbe ;  but  was  restored  to 
rank,  as  a  fr^e  city,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  Sur  Godfrey  KneUer,  the  painter,  Mos- 
hcim,  the  historian,  Meibomius,  and  H.  Muller, 
were  natives  of  Lubeck. 

LUBLIN,  a  city  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  of  the 
palatinate  of  Lublin,  in  a  marshy  situation,  on 
the  Bistrzyca  a  tributarv  of  the  Wieprz,  97  m. 
SE.  Wareaw.  Pop.  18,304  in  1858.  Lublin  is 
subdivided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  (he  former 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  the  latter  on  the 
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bank  of  the  river.  Formerly,  the  city  was  forti- 
fied by  a  wall  and  ditch,  but  these  works  were 
destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  It  has  still,  however,  a  citadel 
standing  ou  a  high  rock,  and  the  rains  of  a  castle 
built  by  Casimir  the  Great.  Its  streets  are  irre- 
gular and  its  houses  mostly  of  wood.  The  princi- 
pal edifices  are  a  handsome  town-hall,  the  Sobieski 
palace,  the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  the  Domini- 
cans and  Carmelites,  and  that  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits.  Iliere  are  in  all  18  churches  and 
12  convents,  6  nunneries,  a  spacious  synagogue, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  a  Piarist  college,  several 
civil  and  military  ho8|)itals,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  theatfe.  Lublin  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
seat  of  the  second  court  of  appeal  in  Poland.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens ;  considerable 
trade  in  woollen  cloth,  com,  and  Hungarian 
wines ;  and  three  large  yearly  fairs,  each  ksting 
a  month,  and  attended  by  German,  Greek, 
Armenian,  Arabian,  Russian,'  Turkish,  and  other 
traders. 

LUCCA,  a  ibrmer  state  of  Central  Italy»  now 
composing  the  province,  of  Lucca.  Pop.  242,542 
in  1862 ;  area,  1,450  square  chilos,  or  about  420 
square  miles.  The  Apennines  skirt  the  N. 
part  of  the  province,  2-3ds  of  which  they  cover 
with  their  ramifications ;  but  none  of  these  rino 
to  the  height  of  4,000  ft.  The  rest  of  the  surface 
is  a  low  but  fertile  plain,  which  becomes  marshy 
towards  the  coast.  The  general  slope  of  the 
province  is  from  N.  to  S.,  in  which  direction  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Serchio  near  its  centre.  This 
river  is  not  navigable,  but  is  of  great  use  for 
iirigation ;  most  of  the  other  streams  in  the  prov. 
are  its  tributaries.  Near  the  shore  are  some  small 
lakes.  The  soil,  which  is  calcareous  and  stony 
in  the  N.,  is  sandy  in  the  S.,  and  rich  in  the  in- 
termediate region.  The  pop.  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, but  the  com  produced  is  not  sufficient  for 
home  consumption;  the  deficiency  being  princi- 
pally supplied  by  beans,  which  are  largely  culti- 
vated, and  partly,  also,  in  the  mountainous  dis^ 
tricts  by  chestnut  flour.  The  latter  is  S3mctimes 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  price 
varying  from  6<.  M,  to  10«.  a  sack.  The  culture 
is  extending  of  all  the  articles  for  the  production 
of  which  the  soil  and  climate  afford  facilities. 
The  number  of  mulberry  trees  has  rapidly  in- 
creased of  late,  and  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil 
has  been  materially  improved.  The  latter  is 
esteemed  the  best  in  Italy  and  fetches  the  highest 

Frice,  especially  that  giovm  on  high  grounds, 
t  is  exported  to  the  value  of  about  32,000/.  a 
year.  Wine  is  said  to  give  a  fair  retum  to  the 
cultivator;  hemp  and  flax  are  raised,  and  the 
produce  of  silk  is  very  considerable.  Lucca  was 
early  dbtinguished  by  proficiency  in  the  silk 
manufacture ;  and,  in  1319,  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry became  an  object  of  public  attention.  Rice 
is  grown  near  the  coast^  in  which  neighbourhood 
also  most  of  the  cattle  in  the  province  are  reared. 
There  are  nearly  25,000  landed  proprietors,  of 
whom  a  large  part  have  necessarily  veiy  small 
properties,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  agricultural 
or  manufacturing  labourers,  llie  principal  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  subdivision  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  to  the  rapid  increase  and  great  density 
of  the  pop.,  appear  to  be  the  habit  of  dividing 
leasehold  property  e<)ually  among  the  males  of  a 
family,  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the 
abolition  of  entails. 

The  metayer  system  of  agriculture  is  not  so  pre- 
valent here  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  ordi- 
nary wages  of  country  labourera  vary  from  b(L  to 
O^d.  a  &y  with  food :  farm  labourers,  who  dwell 
with  their  mastexs,  get  from  45  to  55  lire  a  year. 
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The  xnonntaineers,  who  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  culture  of  the  chestnut,  are  said  to  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  the  peasantry  of  the  hills 
and  plains.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Pon- 
tito  and  Sciappa  are  in  particular  distinguished  by 
their  robust  and  healthy  appearance,  and  by  the 
beautiful  complexion  and  regular  features  of  the 
women.  This  laat  circumstance  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  these  women 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  domestic  labour ; 
while  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  emi- 
grate to  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  and  the  North 
Italian  provinces,  in  search  of  harvest  and  other 
work.  During  winter,  about  2,600  labourers  set 
out  for  these  territories,  and  return  in  summer, 
bringing  with  them  their  small  savings,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  may  amount  to  10,0002.  Most  of 
the  Italian  image  and  plaster-castr-makers,  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  are  emigrants  from  this  pro- 
vince. Mining  is  little  or  not  at  all  pursued, 
though  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  are  met  with. 
Statuary  marble  and  other  fine  marbles  are  found 
in  great  abundance.  From  6,000  to  6,000  hands 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  wool, 
and  cotton ;  and  there  are  about  30  paper  factories, 
and  others  of  linen  cloth,  straw  and  beaver  hats, 
leather,  glass,  and  iron  goods.  The  city  of  Lucca 
is  the  chief  seat  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  val  ue  of  the  exports  of  the  province  amounts 
to  about  4  million  lire  a  year,  more  than  l-4th 
part  of  which  is  derived  from  oil  and  silk.  These 
articles  go  chiefly  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  to 
France,  England,'  and  the  Levant.  Grain,  seeds, 
wine,  liqueurs,  live  stock,  lambskins,  and  fresh 
fish  are  sent  to  Florence  and  Itome,  and  woollen 
goods  to  the  rest  of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  The 
imports,  which  mostly  come  through  Leghorn, 
consist  principally  of  grain,  seeds,  rice,  fine  wines, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  colonial  products,  and  salted 
provisions. 

Lucca,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  experienced  many 
changes  in  the  middle  ages.  The  city  of  Lucca 
attained  its  liberty  after  the  decease  of  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda,  in  1115,  when  it  became  an  indepen- 
dent republic.  In  the  next  century  it  again  fell 
under  feudal  authority,  and  afterwards  belonged 
successively  to  Louis  the  Bavarian,  and  to  noble 
Genoese,  Parmesan,  Veronese,  and  Florentine 
familiea  In  1370,  it  again  obtained  its  liberty, 
by  purchase,  from  the  emperor  Charles  lY.,  for 
100,000  crowns;  and  from  that  date  to  1805,  it 
was  governed  by  its  own  aonfahnieri.  Napoleon 
united  Lucca  with  Piombino  in  a  principality, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  erected  it  into  a 
duchy.  But  in  virtue  of  arrangement*  consequent 
on  the  death,  in  1847,  of  the  Archduchess  Maria 
liouisa,  the  greater  part  of  Lucca  was  added  to 
Tuscany,  and  the  rest  to  Modena,  until  the  whole 
of  it  was  annexed,  in  1860,  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

Lucca  (anc.  Lvca),  a  city  of  Italy,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  same  name,  in  a  plain  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Serchio,  11  m.  NE.  Pisa,  and  38  m.  W. 
Florence,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Leg- 
horn. Pop.  64,666  in  1862.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls ;  which  would  form,  however, 
but  a  very  feeble  defence  against  an  enemy.  The 
towers  ofthe  churches,  rising  above  the  ramparts, 
have  a  fine  effect  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  land- 
scape, the  view  being  bounded  by  vine-clad  hills 
spotted  with  villas,  over  which  tower  the  craggy 
Apennmes.  On  a  nearer  inspection,  the  pubhc 
buildings  are  less  pleasing  in  their  architecture 
than  in  their  distant  effect;  vet  many  of  them 
are  very  curious  stnictures.  The  churches  are  all, 
more  or  less,  imitations  of  the  cathedral  at  Pifia ; 
smaller,  indeed,  in  size,  but  some  of  them  superior 
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in  the  proportions  and  disposition  of  the  parM^ 
Most  of  the  churches  are  built  of  Carrara  marble. 
The  cathedral,  mostly  constructed  in  the  11th 
century,  has  much  carved,  inlaid,  and  mosaic 
work ;  a  rich  display  of  stained  glass ;  a  Madonna, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  some  pictures  of  the 
Venetian  school.  The  churches  of  San  Michele 
and  San  Frediano  are  both  ancient.  The  latter 
belonged  to  a  monastery  restored  and  enriched 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  The  former 
ducal  palace,  now  converted  into  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government,  is  a  laige  structure,  the 
exterior  of  which  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
The  Pahxxo  Fubbkoo,  the  residence  of  the  gom- 
fakmieri,  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  is  an  im- 
mense  and  noble  edifice,  which  makes  the  city 
round  it  look  little.  There  is  a  small  but  hand- 
some theatre.  Lucca  is  generally  well  built ; 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  veiy  good,  though 
then:  pointed  roofs  and  gable  ends  give  it  the 
aspect  rather  of  a  Flemish  than  an  Italian  cit\'. 
The  streets,  though  crooked,  are  broad  and  wcli- 
paved ;  and  the  rampart<s,  planted  with  trees,  form 
pleasing  promenades.  It  has  several  colleges,  a 
scminar>%  founded  by  Eliza,  princess  Bacciochi, 
sister  of  Napoleon,  for  100  young  ladies,  a  botanic 
garden,  a  ducal  library  with  21, WK)  vols.,  a  univer- 
sity library  with  16,000  vols.,  and  a  savings'  i)ank. 
The  city  enjoys  tlie  title  of  Tindustrhaa,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  inland  commercial  towns  in 
Italy.  Its  manufactures  mostly  consist  of  silk  and 
woollen  fabrics.  The  city  has  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  olive  oiL  About  12  or  13  m.  up  the  valley 
of  the  Serchio  are  the  baths  of  Lucca,  picturesquely 
situated,  and  frequented  by  numerous  visitora. 
The  temperature  of  the  hottest  spring  is  about 
128°  Fah. 

Lucca  was  colonised  by  the  Bomans  a.u.c.  675. 
It  was  a  municipal  town,  and  frequently  the  head 
quarters  of  Cnssar,  during  his  command  in  Gaul. 
Traces  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  are  still  discover- 
able. This  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1799; 
and,  in  1805,  Napoleon  made  it  the  cap.  of  a 
principality  he  erected  for  his  sister's  husband, 
Bacciochi. 

LUCENA  (an.  EUmna),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  prov.  Cordova,  81  m.  SSE.  Cordova, 
and  82  m.  E.  Seville.  Pop.  14,800  in  1857.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
comprising  some  respectable  streets,  lined  with 
good  houses,  two  sc^uares,  and  agreeable  suburbs. 
The  neighbourhood  is  distingiiished  for  the  abun- 
dance of  its  produce  in  fruit  and  grain,  which 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  pop.; 
but  the  processes  of  tillage  are  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription. 

LUCERA  (an.  Lwtria),  a  city  of  South  Italv, 
prov.  Foggia,  cap.  canton,  on  a  height  abrupt  to- 
wards its  N.  side,  12  m.  WNVV.  F'oggia.  Pop. 
14,517  in  1861.  The  houses  of  the  city,  which  are 
all  tiled,  are  generally  good;  but  the'  stieets  are 
narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  Some  ancient  walls, 
in  very  bad  condition,  inclose  it;  and  5  gatewavs 
open  from  them  to  ap  outward  road,  which  wincls 
entirely  round  the  town.  A  few  gaidens  and 
convenU  are  scattered  about,  and  these,  with  some 
olive  plantations  and  vineyards,  in  which  the 
natives  have  small  countxy  houses,  contribute 
greatly  to  enliven  and  diversify  the  prospect.  The 
vines  are  trained  low,  and  supply  (Le  proprietors 
with  a  good  strong  white  wine.  About  \  m,  from 
the  city,  on  the  edge  of  the  same  eminence,  is  the 
castle  of  Lucera,  a  ruined  Gothic  fortress,  erected 
by  tlie  emperor,  Frederick  II.  The  extent  of  its 
walls  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief  that  thev 
surround  a  second  city  ;  but  they  at  present  en- 
circle only  an  empty  area,  oveigrown  with  grasiL 
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There  can  be  so  doubt,  from  the  Koman  inscrip- 
tions and  pieces  of  sculpture  found  within  the 
«rea  of  this  buildbg,  that  ita  situation  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  citadel  of  the  anc  Luceria,  taken 
by  the  Samnites,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
at  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  afterwards  retaken  by 
L.  Papiriua.  This  castle  is  a  verv  conspicuous 
object;  it  has  a  deep  moat,  a  drawbridi^e,  2  large 
round  towers,  one  supporting  the  telegraph  which 
communicates  with  Foggia,  and  the  other  a  piece 
of  masonry,  built  with  consummate  skill:  in  the 
interior  of  its  area  are  traces  of  extensive  cisterns. 
The  cathedral  of  Lucera  was  formerly  a  Saracenic 
mosque,  and  preserves,  on  the  exterior,  some  marks 
of  its  origin.  It  has  a  pulpit  adorned  with  that 
kind  of  Byzantine  mosaic,  of  which  the  cathedral 
of  Salerno  offers  so  fine  a  specimen ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal ornaments  are  18  beautiful  pillars  of  verd 
antique,  originally  found  under  the  cathedral  itself, 
and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Apollo :  the  capitals  are  modem.  Facing  this 
church  is  the  biahop's  palace,  considered  the  finest 
piece  of  architecture  in  Apulia.  The  tribunal 
and  other  public  edifices  render  the  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  citv  somewhat  imposing.  The 
Trilnmaie  includes  the  criminal  and  civil  courts 
for  the  prov.,  the  register-office,  the  notarial 
chamber,  the  residences  of  the  president  and 
judges,  and  the  public  prisons.  Lucera  has  a  royal 
college,  and  an  extensive  private  collection  of 
coins,  medals,  and  antiquities.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  kept  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  its  cheese 
is  held  in  great  repute. 

Lucera  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed, 
and  was  the  cap.  of  Daunia  under  the  Greeks;  it 
afterwards  became  a  Koman  colony.  Having  fallen 
into  decay,  it  was  renovated  in  1389,  by  Frederick 
IL,  who  transported  thither  a  colony  of  Saracens 
from  Sicily,  to  whom  he  gave  great  privileges.  In 
1369,  however,  Charles  of  Anjou  expelled  from  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  such  Moors  as  refused  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  converted  the  mosque 
of  Lucera  into  a  church.  Numerous  antiquities 
of  various  ages  have  been  discovered  in  and  about 
Lucera. 

LUCERNE  (CANTON  OF),acanton  of  Switzer- 
land, ranking  third  in  the  Confederation,  between 
lat.  ifP  47'  and  47°  17'  N.,  and  long.  7©  60'  and 
8^  29'  E. ;  having  N.  Solothum  and  Aargau,  £. 
Zng,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden,  and  S.  and  W. 
Berne :  length  NE.  and  SW.  86  m.,  breadth  vary- 
ing from  8  to  30  m.;  area,  587  sq.  m.  Fop.  130,9/5 
in  1860.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pop.  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is  generally 
plain,  undulating  in  the  centre,  and  rising  gra- 
dually towards  the  S.,  where  are  several  mountain- 
ranges  of  considerable  height.  The  principal  of 
these  is  M.  Pilate,  between  Lucerne  and  Unter- 
walden, its  highest  summit,  the  Tomlishom,  being 
estimated  at  7,128  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  8.  and  E.  parts  of  the  canton  are  watered  by 
the  Reuss  and  Little  Emmen ;  the  other  rivers  are 
the  Wigger,  Sur,  and  Yinon,  all  having  a  N. 
course,  and  joining  the  Aar  in  Aargau.  The  Lake 
of  Lucerne  (which  see)  forms  a  part  of  its  E. 
boundary,  and  the  cant,  comprises  several  small 
lakes,  as  that  of  Sempach,  4  m.  in  length,  and 
memorable  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks, 
9th  July,  1886  (see  Sempach),  those  of  Baldeg^, 
8  m.  in  length,  and  of  Mauen.  The  climate  is 
mUd,  and  the  soil  more  favourable  to  agriculture 
than  that  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  cantons. 
More  com  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumptioru  But  industry  is  not  nearly  so  active  as 
in  the  neighbouring  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich. 
The  vine  flourishes  in  some  parts,  fruit  is  plentiful, 
and  wine  and  cider  are  produced ;  but  the  chief 
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occupations  of  the  people  are  cattle  breeding  and 
dairy-husbandry.  The  Entlibuch,  or  vallev  of 
the  Little  Emmen,  about  25  m.  in  length,  affords 
pasturage  for  about  7,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
11,000  sheep  and  goats :  the  inhab.  make  laige 
quantities  oi  cheese,  which,  though  not  so  good  as 
that  of  the  Emmenthal  in  Berne,  is  exported  as  the 
produce  of  the  latter  district.  The  inhab.  of  this 
valley  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour,  intelligence, 
and  independent  spirit,  and  are  usually  richer  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  canton ;  but  they  are 
neither  so  well  clothed,  nor  have  such  neat  cottages 
as  the  peasantry  of  the  Emmenthal.  Traces  of 
various  metals  are  met  with  in  this  canton,  but  no 
mines  are  wrought.  Manufacturing  industry  is 
unimportant,  and  is  mostly  confin^  to  domestic 
linen  weaving  and  spinning.  The  inhab.  are  more 
occupied  in  the  transit  trade  from  N.  Switzerland 
across  the  St  Gothard,  than  in  any  commercial 
dealings  of  their  own. 

The  government  is  vested  in  the  Council  of  One 
Hundr^,  50  of  whose  members  are  chosen  from 
among  the  citizens  of  the  cap.,  and  50  from  the 
inhab.  of  other  parts  of  the  canton.  The  18  ar- 
rondissements  into  which  the  cant,  is  subdivided, 
and  the  three  municipalities  of  Sursee,  Sempach, 
and  Yillisau,  send  one  mem.  each  to  the  council, 
and  the  remaining  29  mems.  from  the  ruml  districts, 
are  choseu  by  the  council  itself.  The  council 
also  nominates  40  of  tlie  ddps.  from  the  town  of 
Lucerne,  the  remaming  10  being  sent  by  that  mu- 
nicipality. The  right  of  election  belongs  to  every 
nadve  (bourgeois)  of  the  canton  20  years  of  age, 
having  property  to  the  amount  of  400  fr.,  and  who 
has  not  been  penally  condemned,  or  is  bankrupt. 
Members  of  the  council  must  be  25  years  of  age, 
and  pay  taxes  on  property  to  the  amount  of 
4,000  fr.,  or  have  rendered  important  services  to 
the  state.  A  body  of  36  members,  80  years  of 
age,  chosen  from  among  the  council,  and  hold- 
ing office  for  life,  forms  the  senate,  to  which  is 
confided  all  the  executive  power.  The  council 
meets  regularly  three  times  a  year,  but  may  be 
convoked  oftener,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  senate. 
Two  aooyers,  or  presidents,  are  chosen  annually 
from  among  the  senate,  by  the  council,  one  to 
preside  at  the  council  and  the  other  in  the  court 
of  appeal.  The  latter  tribunal  is  composed  of  12 
mems.,  chosen  from  the  senate,  and  has  authority 
in  all  legal  causes,  except  in  cases  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, when  the  senate  is  assembled  to  pronounce 
judgment.  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  Lucerne  is 
subordinate  to  the  bishop  of  Basle;  but.,  being 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  it  was  the  permanent  residence  of 
the  papid  nuncio  till  1835,  when,  in  consequence 
of  a  diispute  vrith  the  government,  the  nuncio  re- 
moved mto  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  Public  in- 
struction is  under  the  direction  of  a  commission 
of  senators ;  it  has  been  till  hitely  indifferently 
conducted,  but  is  improving,  llie  public  re- 
venue amounted,  in  1862,  to  982,646  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  to  887,001  francs.  A  contingent 
of  1,784  troops  is  furnished  to  the  army  of  the 
Confederacy. 

LucKKME,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the 
above  canton,  on  both  sides  the  Keuss,  where  it 
issues  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, 25  m.  SSW.  Zunch,  and  43  m.  ENE. 
Berne,  with  both  which  towns  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  11,522  in  1860.  Its  situation  is 
highly  picturesque,  and  its  environs  abound  with 
pleasant  promenades.  The  town  is  surrounded  b^ 
a  circle  of  watchtowen,  and  on  the  land  side  la 
enclosed  by  a  continuous  wall.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  several  fine  public  edifices.  The 
cathedral,  said  to  be  founded  in  695,  has  a  paint* 
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ing  of  Christ  on  the  Mo\mt  of  Olives,  by  Lan- 
franc,  and  an  oif^an  with  neariy  3,000  pipes.  The 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Jesuits  are  hand- 
some buildings,  and  there  are  several  convents ; 
that  of  the  Jesuits  has,  however,  been  converted 
into  a  lyceum.  The  most  remarkable  objecta  in 
Lncenie  are  the  four  bridges  over  the  Reuss,  con- 
necting the  great  and  little  toym».  Some  of  these 
are  of  considerable  length ;  all  of  them  arc  covered 
and  ornamented  with  pictures  illustrative  of  Swiss 
and  Scripture  history,  or  copied  from  the  *  Dance 
of  Death.'  The  town-hall,  where  the  cantonal 
council  meet,  erected  in  1606,  is,  though  small,  a 
handsome  building.  In  the  arsenal  are  several 
suits  of  ancient  armour,  including  the  coat  of 
mail  worn  by  Leopold  of  Austria,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Sempach.  Lucerne  has  2  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  mint,  a  gaol,  a  theatre,  public 
libraries  belonging  to  the  town,  the  Jesuits,  Cor- 
deliers, and  Capuchins,  and  a  lyceum  with  14 
professors  of  theology,  law,  natural  and  moral  plii- 
losophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Attached  to  the  lyceum  is  a  large  public  school. 
Into  this  school  every  child  until  the  age  of  twelve 
is  admitted,  upon  payment  of  six  francs  a  year, 
and  is  taught  reading,  \»Titing,  arithmetic,  and 
the  first  principles  of  Latin.  This  privilege  of 
acquiring,  in  early  years,  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Lucerne,  nor 
even  to  the  canton;  persons  may  claim  admit- 
tance from  any  other  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and 
even  from  foreign  countries.  The  college  and  the 
school  are  one  establishment ;  and  every  one  who 
has  received  his  education  in  the  school  is  imme- 
lUately  received  as  a  pupil  of  the  college,  and  pays 
nothing  for  hw  instruction  there.  The  original 
fund  for  this  establishment  amounted  to  400,000 
fr.,  but  has  subsequently  been  greatly  increased 
by  donations.  The  institutions  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  inhab.  are  on  a 
scale  of  great  liberalitv,  though  education  is  far 
from  being  widely  diffused  either  in  the  city  or 
the  canton  generallv.  In  the  town  is  the  cele- 
brated model  in  refief  of  Switzerland,  made  by 
General  Pfyffer ;  and  in  the  PfyfTer  Garden,  out- 
side the  walls,  is  a  monument,  from  a  design  by 
Thorwaldsen,  to  commemorate  the  SwLss  guards 
who  fell  at  Paris  in  the  memorable  attack  on  the 
Tuilleries,  on  the  10th  of  August,  ITJJ'i.  It  repre- 
sents a  lion  of  colossal  size,  wounded  to  death, 
with  a  spear  sticking  in  his  side,  yet  endeavouring 
with  his  last  gasp  to  protect  from  injury  a  shield 
bearing  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  IJourlwns,  which  he 
holds  in  his  paws.  The  figure,  hewn  out  of  the 
sandstone  rock,  is  28  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  high,  and 
its  execution  merits  great  praise. 

'llie  city  of  Lucerne  was  given  by  Pepin  in  768 
to  the  abbots  of  Murbach  and  Alsace ;  to  whom 
it  belonged  till  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
turj',  when  it  was  sold  to  the  house  of  Ha])sburg. 
Itut  in  1 332,  the  citixens,  impatient  of  the  Austrian 
yoke,  rel)elled,  and  joined  the  three  primitive  can- 
tons of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  In  less  than  30 
years  they  conquered  the  territory  which  now 
forms  the*  canton.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French,  May  1,  1798,  and  was  for  eight  months 
♦he  cap.  of  the  Helvetic  government. 

LucERNK  (Lake  of),  (Germ.  Vier-Waldstatter 
See^  or  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons),  a 
lake  of  Switzerland,  in  nearly  the  centre  of  that 
countrv,  between  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  on  the 
W.,  Schwytz  N.,  Uri  E.,  and  Unterwalden  S.  It 
is  the  largest  and  decidedly  the  finest  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turejMjue  in  E«r<»i>e.  It  is  of  a  singular  cniciform 
♦.hajH?,  with  an  addition  to  its  K.  end,  temie<i  the 
Lake  of  Uri.     Its  greatest  length  is  about  26  m. ; 
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bnt  the  bteadth  of  any  of  its  arms  is  seldom  more 
than  2  or  3  m.  Area  estimated  at  43  sq.  m.; 
height  of  its  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
1,380  ft. ;  def)th  varving  from  300  ft.  near  Lucerne 
to^  900  ft.  near  its  £^.  end.  The  Reuss  traverses 
this  lake  in  its  entire  length,  emerging  from  it 
near  its  W.  extremity.  Its  banks  exhibit  every 
gradation  of  scenery,  from  a  gently  rising  and 
fertile  country  at  its  W.  end,  to  ruggeid  and  savage 
sublimity  on  the  Lake  of  Uri  Its  E.  and  S.  parts 
are  surrounded  by  mountains  rising  to  many  thou- 
sand feet  above*  the  sea,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Mounts  Pilate  and  Righi.  Its  shores  abound  in 
localities  memorable  in  early  Swiss  history.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  of 
Uri  is  the  little  town  of  Brunnen,  where,  in  1315, 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Uri,  Schw^'tz,  and 
Unterwalden,  which  gave  birth  to  the  helvetic 
Confedchracy.  Like  all  mountain  liUces,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  >'iolent  tempests ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  different  positions  of  its  different  arms,  and 
the  influence  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  dif- 
ferent winds  seem  to  prevail  in  different  parts  of 
its  extent  at  the  same  time.  Steamers  ply  re- 
gularly between  Lucerne  at  its  W.  and  Fluelen 
at  its  £.  extremity,  calling  at  the  intc^rmediate 
ports. 

LUCIA  (ST.),  one  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  belonging  to  the  Windward  group ;  in  laU 
140  x.^  and  lung.  61°  W.,  about  20  m.  NNl-1  St, 
Vincent,  and  25  m.  S.  Martinique.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  being  nearly  32  m.  in  length  by 
about  12  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  area 
comprises  158,620  acres,  with  a  population,  in 
1868,  of  28,135,  of  whom  about  27,000  coloured 
pet)ple.  The  central  and  E.  parts  of  the  island 
are  occupie<l  by  the  table-land  called  Capisteire ; 
the  W.  i>art,  which  has  a  much  less  elevation,  is 
called  Basseterre,  These  two  districts  differ  widely 
in  ph^'sical  aspect ;  but  each,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, IS  subject  to  the  operation  of  those  agencies 
which  are  supposed  to  exert  a  baneful  influence 
on  the  health  of  Europeans  in  tropical  climates. 
Basseterre,  the  best  cultivated  portion  of  the  island, 
abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes.  Capisterre  coU'- 
slsts  of  a  succession  of  abrupt  mountains  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  fantastic  shapes,  covered  to 
the  summit  with  forest  trees  and  dense  under- 
wood, and  intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  which, 
being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  are 
at  all  times  replete  with  moisture,  and  choked  up 
with  decayed  vegetation  in  every  stage  of  decom- 
position. The  climate  is  principally  characterised 
by  extreme  moisture  and  variableness.  During 
several  months,  but  particularly  in  Oct.  and  Nov., 
rain  is  incessant,  and  showers  are  frequent  for  at 
least  nine  months  of  the  year.  Cool  dry  weather 
generally  sets  in  about  Christmas,  and  continues 
three  or  four  months,  at  which  time  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  pleasant,  though  not  more  healthy, 
since  it  is  at  that  period  of  the  year  that  the 
greatest  mortality  prevails.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  weather  is  sometimes  drj'  and  sultry*, 
at  others  cold  and  damp,  exhibiting'  a  difference 
of  10  or  12  degs.  of  temperature  in  a  few  hours. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  much  the  same 
as  at  Dominica.  Nearly  9,500  acres  are  under 
crops,  and  4,700  in  pasture.  The  moimtains  are 
fea(here<l  to  the  top  wnth  tall  forest  trees,  and  the 
valleys  at  their  feet  abound  with  excellent  timber. 

St.' Lucia  has  several  good  harbours,  the  chief 
being  the  Carenage  on  the  W.  coast,  within  which 
thirty  ships  of  the  line  may  lie  in  perfect  security, 
without  even,  as  is  stated,  being  moored.  The 
wish  to  command  this  admirable  harbour  was  the 
motive  which  made  the  island  formerly  so  much 
coveted  by  tiie  European  powerSr 
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Th«  qnantitiGs  and  value  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles  exported  from  St  Lucia,  in  each  of  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  was  as  follows:— 
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Qnantlria 

Value 

1861 

1863 

1861 

186,      1 

Ooooa    .    lbs. 
Molaaaes  gals. 
Ram      .     „ 
Sugar    .    lbs. 

238,218 

115,680 

11,040 

9,594,000 

191,892 

104,800 

8,275 

8,762,415 

£ 

5,757 

3,711 

848 

80,027 

96,321 

£ 

2,770 

3,668 

443 

76,714 

Total  Val 

neof  Ezp< 

ortB    .    . 

87,992 

The  total  imports,  in  1863,  amounted  to  69,583/., 
and  the  total  exports  lo  83,71  U 

llie  island  is  divided  in^o  9  parishes.  Castries, 
tiie  cap.,  lies  in  a  low  and  marshy  situation,  at  the 
extremitv  of  a  long  and  winding  bay  of  the  same 
name.  I'he  fort,  where  most  of  the  troops  in  the 
island  are  stationed,  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  hill,  called  Mome  Fortune,  about  1^  m.  from 
Castries,  and  850  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Near  it  is  the  principal  hospital.  Another  hos- 
pital and  some  barracks  are  erected  on  Pigeon 
Island,  a  small,  conical,  and  extremely  unhealthy 
islet,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.  St, 
Lucia  is  governed  by  a  governor  and  council, 
acting  imder  orders  from  Kngland.  The  mutual 
jealousies  of  England  and  France  prevented,  for  a 
lengthened  pcri^  a  permanent  settlement  being 
made  on  the  island,  which  was  then  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  neutral  territory.  At  length  it  was  ceded 
to  the  French  in  1763.  But  being  taken  by  Eng- 
lish troops  in  1803,  it  was  definitively  assigned  to 
Cireat  Britain  bv  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

LUCKIPOOk,  a  town  of  Hmdostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  distr.  Tiperah,  a  few  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Brahmaputra,  with  which  it  com- 
iQunicates  bv  a  small  nver,  156  m.  ENE.  Calcutta ; 
lat.  22^  66'  N.,  lon^.  90©  43'  E.  Coaree  cotton 
cloths  of  a  substantial  kind  are  made  here ;  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  so  fertile  and  productive,  that 
Luckipoor  is  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  British 
India. 

LUCKNOW  (Hind.  Lakshmanavate),  a  large 
city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Oude,  on  the  Goomty,  a  tributarv  of  the  Ganges, 
about  150  m.  NW.  Benares,  and*  265  SE.  by  E. 
Delhi,  on  the  *  Indian  branch '  of  the  East  Indian 
railway.  Pop.  estim.  at  260,000  in  1862.  I'he 
city,  when  viewed  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
edifice,  presents  a  confusion  of  gilded  cupolas  and 
pinnacles,  turrets,  minarets,  and  arches,  bounded 
by  the  winding  Goomty,  and  so  thickly  inter- 
spejsed  with  the  richest  tropical  foliage,  as  ap- 
parently to  reaUse  the  most  fantastic  visions  of 
Oriental  splendour.  A  nearer  inspection,  however, 
<loe8  not  fulfil  the  anticipations  which  a  bird's- 
eye  survey  is  calculated  to  excite.  It  may  be 
divided  into  3  quarters.  The  first  is  the  city, 
properly  so  called,  contahiing  the  shops  and 
private  dwellings  of  the  inhabs.  The  streets  here 
are  sunk  10  or  12  ft  below  the  surface,  and  are 
so  narrow  that  two  carts  cannot  pass;  besides 
being  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  chowk,  and  one 
or  two  bazaars  in  its  vicinity,  are  good  streets ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  this  extensive  quarter  is  more 
meanly  built  than,  perhaps,  any  city  of  the  same 
rank  in  Hindostan.  The  second  quarter  of  Luck- 
now  was  built  mostly  by  the  late  nabob,  Saadet 
AIL  It  standi  near  the  Goomty,  towards  the  SE., 
and  consists  of  one  very  handsome  street,  after 
the  Pi^uropean  fashion,  above  a  mile  in  length, 
with  bazaars  striking  out  at  right  angles,  and  a 
well-built  chowk  or  market-place  in  the  centre, 


with  a  lofty  gateway  at  each  extremity,  which 
presents  a  Grecian  front  on  one  side,  and  a  Moorish 
one  on  the  other.  The  houses  that  compose  the 
remainder  of  this  street  are.  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  English  style,  but  with  an  occasional  mixture 
of  Eastern  architecture.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  palaces  that  occupy  the  space  between  this 
street  and  the  river.  All  these  peaces  arc  filled 
with  European  furniture  and  pictures,  and  may 
rank  with  comfortable  English  houses;  but  none 
is  on  a  scale  of  royal  magnificence.  The  former 
royal  residence  only  excels  the  others  in  being 
approached  through  spacious  courts,  with  reser- 
voirs, fountains,  and  innumerable  pieces  of  cast 
statuary.  The  adjacent  buildings  of  the  British 
Residency  terminate  the  great  street  to  the  N. 
At  its  opposite  extremity  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Delkusha  Park,  an  artificial  wilderness  of  high 
grass,  with  which  Saadet  Ali  clothed  the  arid 
tract  between  Lucknow  and  Constantia,  and  well 
stocked  with  deer,  antelopes,  and  peacocks.  The 
third  quarter  of  the  city  adjoins  the  Goomty  to 
the  NW.,  being  only  separated  by  a  bazaar  from 
the  second.  It  consists  chiefly  of  religious  build- 
ings ;  and  being  in  a  style  more  purely  oriental 
than  the  modern  portion  of  the  city,  is  the  most 
interesting  quarter  to  a  stranger.  The  magnifi- 
cent pile  of  Jmaum-bdrahjvnth  its  noble  gateway, 
called  the  Roumi-derwasaeh ;  the  new  palace  buiit, 
but  never  finished,  by  Saadet  Ali,  the  Dowlet- 
khanahf  and  other  edifices  are  the  chief  ornaments 
of  this  divbdon  of  Lucknow. 

There  are  many  statelv  khana,  and  some  hand- 
some mosques  and  pagodas  scattered  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  wretched  alleys,  of  which  the  city 
chiefly  consists ;  but  the  most  striking  buildings, 
as  in  other  Mohammedan  capitals,  are  the  roval 
tombs  and  mosques.  Of  these  the  Imaum-bdrah, 
or  tomb  and  mosque  of  Asophud  Dowlah,  is  the 
chief.  The  Roumi-Derwazah,  so  called  from 
being  supposed  a  copy  of  one  of  the  gates  at  Con- 
stantinople, is  in  a  Ufrht  and  elegant,  though  fan- 
tastic style,  and  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Moorish 
architecture. 

About  3  m.  fifom  Lucknow  is  Baroun,  a  countrv 
seat  of  the  former  ruler  of  Oude.  It  is  in  a  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  ornamented  by  a  very 
fine  portico,  rising  the  whole  height  of  the  house 
in  front.  Near  the  city  is  also  Constantia,  the 
former  residence  of  a  general  in  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany's service,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of  7  lacs 
of  rupees ;  but  this  building  is  in  wretched  taste, 
and  only  impMOsing  at  a  distance. 

Lucknow  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Lakshnum,  the  brother  of  Bama ;  who 
had  his  residence  here,  to  extinguish  the  recol- 
lection of  which  Aunmgzebe  erect^ed  a  mosque 
with  two  mmarets  on  its  site.  After  the  battle  of 
Buxar,  Shuja  ud  Dowlah  removed  his  court  from 
Lucknow  to  Fyzabad ;  but  on  his  death,  in  1776, 
his  successor  made  this  city  again  the  capital  of 
Oude.  Lucknow  acquired  a  tragic  fame  in  the 
great  Indian  mutiny,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  hardest  contests  between  the  British  troops 
and  the  rebellious  native  soldiers.  The  revolt 
broke  out  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  Mav,  1857, 
at  the  Sepoy  cantonments,  2  miles  from  tte  city. 
After  some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  suppress  the 
mutiny,  the  small  British  force,  numbering  scarce 
800  men,  had  to  retire  into  the  Residency,  which 
was  immediately  besieged  by  an  army  oif  at  least 
10,000  natives.  The  heroic  defence  of  the  handful 
of  British  troops,  in  a  building  not  designed  for  a 
fortress,  lasted  nearly  four  months,  at  the  end  of 
which,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1857,  General 
Havelock,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  succeeded 
in  fighUng  his  way  through,  and  di^rsing  the 
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insurgents.  The  Defence  of  Lacknow  forms  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  tragic  history 
of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

LUCKPUT-BUNDER,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Cutch,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port  ailer 
Mandavee,  on  the  Khoree,  or  most  easterly  branch 
of  the  Indus,  on  the  high  road  from  Mandavee  to 
Hyderabad  and  Tatta,  82  m.  SE.  by  S.  the  last- 
named  city,  and  67  m.  WNW.  Bhooj.  It  is 
defended  by  a  good  fort.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  ithad  but  2,000  inhabs. ;  and,  owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  river,  could  only  be  ap- 
proached by  very  small  craft;  but,  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  die  Indus  was  deepened  at  Luck- 
put  to  more  than  18  ft  at  low  water,  and  there  is 
now  20  ft.  water  in  its  channel  ttom  the  ocean  to 
Busta,  8  m.  below  this  town. 

LUDLOW,  a  mun.  and  parL  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Salop,  bund.  Munslow, 
on  the  Teme,  24  miles  S.  Shrewsbury,  82  miles 
W.  by  S.  Birmingham,  126  miles  WSW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  143  miles  by  ShYewsbury  and 
Hereford  railway.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough 
6,178  and  of  pari.  bor.  6,038  in  1861.  The  town 
is  neat  and  well-built,  and  the  streets  are  generally 
wide,  well-paved,  and  %hted.  On  a  bold  rock, 
overhanging  the  river,  at  the  NW.  ansle  of  the 
town,  stands  the  castle,  supposed  to  nave  been 
built  in  1130.  The  walls  and  towers  which  still 
remain  present  a  mass  of  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent ruins ;  and  round  the  castle  are  public  walks 
shaded  with  trees,  from  which  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  town  is '  the  Cross,'  a  handsome  stone 
building,  with  rooms  over  it  used  as  a  school ;  and 
in  Castle  Street  is  the  market-house,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  open,  and  serves  as  a  corn-market, 
the  upper  part  comprising  several  lai^  rooms, 
used  for  corporation  meetings,  assemblies  and 
public  balls.  The  guildhall,  where  the  quarter 
sessions  and  court  of  record  are  held,  is  a  commo- 
dious modem  structure;  and  there  is  a  prison 
called  Gaolford's  Tower.  Performances  are  given 
in  a  small  theatre  duringthe  races,  which  are  held 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parish  church,  which 
stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  is  a  large 
cruciform  buildmg  of  perpendicular  architecture, 
surmounted  by  a  square  embattled  tower,  rising 
from  the  intersection.  The  interior  is  very  beau- 
tiful :  lofty  pointed  arches  divide  the  nave  from 
the  aisles ;  and  at  the  end  E.  of  a  very  spacious 
choir  is  a  noble  window,  entirely  tilled  with 
painted  glass:  the  whole  church  is  ceiled  with 
.  fine  oak,  and  embellished  with  carving.  The  S. 
entrance  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  nexagonal 
porch  richly  ornamented.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  and  to  both  the  churches 
and  chapels  Sunday  schools  are  attached.  The 
grammar  school,  founded  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward 
VI.,  is  intended  to  give  free  instruction,  in  EngUsh 
and  classical  learning,  to  the  sons  of  all  residents 
within  the  bor.  The  pupils  comprise  about  30  free 
boys,  and  the  same  number  of  pay  scholars  board- 
ing with  the  master,  who  receives  a  yearly  salary 
of  100/.,  and  is  assisted  by  an  usher.  The  master 
holds,  also,  the  office  of  preacher,  with  a  salary  of 
4SL  a  year.  A  national  school,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  rector  and  a  committee,  is  well 
attended  by  boys  and  girls;  and  is  liberally  sup- 
ported, partly  by  contributions,  and  partly,  also, 
by  the  funds  of  a  Bluecoat  charity  merged  mtoit. 

Ludlow,  as  a  place  of  trade,  is  of  little  imports 
ance.  The  glove  trade  formerly  employed  several 
hundred  hands ;  but  of  late  it  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Malting  and  tanning  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  but  the  chief  business  is  confined  to 
the  retailing  of  goods  consumed  in  the  town  and 
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neighbourhood.  The  corporation  charter  wss 
granted  by  Edward  iy.,and  has  been  subsequently 
confirmed  by  9  different  monarchs.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  recorder,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  The 
bor.  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
12  Edward  lY. ;  the  right  of  election,  previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  being  nominallv  vested  in  the 
resident  burgesses,  but  substantially  in  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  Earl  Powis.  The  electoral  limits 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  in- 
clude, with  the  old  bor.,  the  township  of  Ludford, 
and  a  part  of  the  ])ar.  of  Stanton  Lacey.  Regis- 
tered electors,  882  in  1865.  Market  on  Monday; 
fairs,  chiefiy  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pigSt  Monday 
before  Feb.  18,  Tues.  before  Easter,  Wed.  in  Whit- 
sun,  week,  Au^.  21,  Sept  28,  and  Dec.  6 ;  on  the 
two  last  of  which  large  quantities  of  hops  are  ex- 
posed for  sale. 

The  history  of  Ludlow  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  its  castle,  which,  being  erected  by  the 
barons  of  Montgomery  in  the  12th  century,  con- 
tinued in  a  habitable  state  till  the  suppression  of 
the  council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  by  William 
III.  To  all  lovers  of  English  poetry  this  castle  » 
interesting,  as  having  bmi  the  scene  where  Mil- 
ton's *Comus*  was  performed,  in  1631,  by  the 
family  of  the  earl  ofBridgewater. 

LUDWIGSBURG,  a  town  of  WUrtembeig, 
circ  Neckar,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  rising 
ground,  about  1  m.  W.  of  tlie  Neckar,  and  8  m.  N. 
Stuttgard,  on  the  railway  from  Stuttgard  to  Hei- 
delberg. Pop.  11,201  m  1861.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  laid  out  and  handsomest  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. Charles  Street,  by  which  it  is  traversed 
fnim  end  to  end,  is  1  m.  in  leng^,  and,  like  most 
of  the  other  streets,  is  lined  with  rows  of  trees. 
From  1727  to  1738,  Ludwigsbuig  was  the  chief 
residence  of  the  court :  its  palace,  though  now  de- 
serted, is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Ger- 
many; and  it  has  a  gallery  of  old  German,  Dutch, 
and  Flemish  pictures,  and  a  theatre.  The  palace- 
gardens,  formerly  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  are 
now  falling  into  disorder  from  neglect.  Ludwigs- 
buig has  a  Lutheran  parish  church,  three  other 
churches,  an  arsenal,  a  military  school  for  20 
officers'  sons,  a  lyceum,  an  orphan  asvlum  and 
workhouse,  house  of  correction  for  females,  school 
for  poor  children  {kinderrettungmautaU)^  a  cannon- 
foundry,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,earthenware,  and  buttons.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  royal  summer  palaces  of  Favourite 
and  MonrepoB,  and  the  fine  statue  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin, erected  by  King  Frederick  of  WUrtembeig. 
About  6  m.  distant  is  Marbach,  the  birthplace  of 
Schiller,  and  the  mathematician  Mayer. 

LUGANO,  a  town  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Tesem, 
on  a  bay  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  of  same 
name,  15  m.  NNW.  Como,  on  the  railway  from 
Como  to  Bellinzona.  Pop.  5,397  in  1860.  Lugano 
is  a  well  built,  handsome  town,  finely  situated 
round  the  curve  of  a  beautiful  bay,  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  having  their  slopes 
studded  with  villas,  vineyards,  gardens,  and 
forests ;  while  in  the  distance  are  seen  the  snowy 
pinnacles  and  crag^Q'  masses  of  the  Alps.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  church  or 
cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town,  commanding  a  fine  view,  vnth  a  finely 
sculptured  portal  and  a  fa9ade,  said  to  be  by  Bra- 
man  te;  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  re- 
markable for  two  paintings  of  first-rate  excellence, 
by  Bernardo  Luini.  It  has  also  some  extensive 
silk  manufactures,  a  lai^^e  theatre,  and  a  hospi- 
tal. The  town  derives  its  principal  support  fitim 
l)ein^  on  the  route,  and  one  of  the  entrepots,  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  trade  carried  on  be- 
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tween  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  by 
the  pass  of  St.  Gothard.  Though  nominally  and 
politically  Swiss,  the  Liiganese  are  Italians  in 
dress,  language,  manners,  and  appearance.  Monte 
Capiino,  near  Lugano,  has  a  great  number  of  natu- 
ral caverns  or  grottoes,  which,  on  account  of  their 
coolness,  are  used  by  theinhabs.  in  summer  as  eel- 
laiB  for  their  wine,  meat,  and  other  proviaions. 

The  Lake  of  Lugano  ^formerly  the  Lacns  Cere- 
jim),  is  principally  within  the  canton  of  Tessin,  in 
Switzerland,  but  partly  also  in  Italy,  between  the 
Lago  Ma^ore  and  the  Lago  di  Como.  It  is  of 
an  extremely  irregular  figure :  its  greatest  length 
from  Porlezza  at  its  NE.  to  Porto  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, is  about  16  m. ;  but,  in  addition  to  its 
main  bodv,  it  has  two  great  arms,  one  stretching 
SSK.  to  Lago,  and  the  other  N.  to  Agno.  It  is 
nowhere  above  2  m.  in  width,  and  is  mostly  sur- 
roundeil  by  high  mountains,  overhanging  woods, 
and  bold,  abrupt  precipices.  One  of  the  moun- 
tains, San  Salvador,  on  a  promontory,  washed  on 
two  of  its  sides  by  the  lake,  rising  to  the  height 
of  nearly  2,000  'ft  above  its  level,  is  a  sublime 
object  from  the  lake,  and  commands  from  its  sum- 
mit a  most  magnificent  and  varied  prospect.  In 
some  parts,  however,  the  banks  of  tne  lake  slope 
gently  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  are  covered 
with  villages,  vineyards,  and  gardens.  The  bay 
of  Liigano  on  its  W.  side,  with  ita  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  is  particularly  fine.  Its 
waters  are  quite  transparent,  and  so  very  deep, 
that  in  some  places  no  soundings  are  said  to  have 
been  attained.  It  is  above  190  ft.  above  the  levd 
of  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore,  into  the  latter 
of  which  the  Tresa  conveys  its  surplus  waters. 

LUGGERSHALL,  or  LUDGERSHALL,  a  de- 
cayed bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Wilts,  hund.  Amesbury,  25  m.  NE.  Salisbury,  and 
68  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.  and  bor., 
1,660  acres.  Pop.  695  in  1861.  The  town,  now 
in  a  wretched  and  decaying  state,  contains  no- 
thing worth  mention,  except  an  old  ruinous 
church,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists ;  the 
inliab.  are  chie%  supported  by  agricultural 
1alM)ur.  Formerly,  however,  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  more  importance  $  for  a  large  castle  ex- 
isted here  soon  ailer  the  Conquest ;  it  was  also 
one  of  the  most  ancient  pari,  bors.,  and  notwith- 
standing its  insignificance  in  modem  times,  sent 
2  meros.  to  the  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

LUGO,  a  town  'of  Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  on  the  Minho,  47  m.  ESE.  Comnna, 
and  142  m.  NNE.  Oporto.  Pop.  8,064  in  1857. 
I1ie  town  occupies  an  eminence  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall  of 
great  thickness,  with  circular  projecting  towers. 
The  streets  are  mean  and  irregularly  built :  the 
chief  buildings  are  a  Gothic  cathedral,  4  convents, 
2  hospitals,  a  singular-looking  prison,  a  foundling 
ain'lum,  and  public  seminary.  The  climate  is 
alleged  to  be  colder  than  that  in  other  parts  of 
Gabcia :  snow  is  frequent,  and  N.  winds  are  com- 
mon during  the  winter  months.  The  place  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  languishuig  condition ;  the  only 
fabrics  are  those  of  thread  stockings  and  Morocco 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  bred  great 
numbers  of  catde,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
which  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  tie  montlily 
fairs,  and  the  great  fair  in  October. 

Lugo  is  a  place  of  great  antiquit}'',  having  been 
the  cap.  of  a  ccnventu$,  or  district,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, who  called  it  Lttcus  Auguttu  Many  monu- 
ments of  Roman  art  were  existing  till  'the  last 
century,  but  they  have  nearly  all  been  since  de- 
stroyed. The  Roman  medicinal  baths  are  still, 
however,  used,  and  the  works  formed  to  protect 
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them  finom  the  floods  of  the  Minho  may  yet  be 
traced,  Alonzo  the  Catholic  wrested  Lugo  from 
the  Moors,  and  re-established  ita  bishopric 

LUND,  a  city  of  Sweden,  near  its  S.  extremity, 
prov.  Malraaj,  20  m.  NE.  Mahnaj,  bn  the  railway 
from  Malmse  to  Stockholm.  Pop.  9,823  in  1861. 
The  city  is  open  and  irregulariy  built,  but  clean. 
It  is  an  archbishopric,  and  has  a  cathedral,  an 
ancient  irregular  building,  raised  at  different 
penods.  But  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1666.  This  institution  has  22 
regular  and  7  assistant  professors,  and  is  attended 
by  about  600  pupils.  It  has  a  library  of  60,000 
prmted  vols,  and  1,000  MSS.,  with  museums  of 
natural  history  and  mineralogy,  antiquities  and 
medals,  an  observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  PufTendorf,  who,  next  to 
Grotius,is  the  great  authority  in  matters  of  public 
hiw,  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations  in  this  university  in  1670 ;  and  here, 
in  1672,  he  published  his  work  I)e  Jure  Natura  et 
Gentium,  •  Without,'  to  use  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished authority,  the  genius  of  Grotius,  and 
with  Tery  inferior  learning,  he  has  yet  treated  this 
subject  with  sound  sense,  with  clear  method,  with 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  and  with  a 
copiousness  of  detail  sometimes  indeed  tedious,  but 
always  instructive  and  satisfactory.'  (Mackintosh 
on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  'Nations,  p.  21.) 
Lmmeus  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Lund.  The  town  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  tobacco,  tanneries  and  sugar 
refinenes,  a  discount  bank,  and  some  foreign  trade. 
It  has  also  a  recently  erected  statue  of  the  poet 
Tegner.  The  ancient  kings  of  Scania  were  chosen 
on  the  hill  of  Lybers,  near  the  town. 

LiJNEBURG,  a  town  of  the  kingd.  of  Hanover, 
cap.  of  the  distr.  and  principality  of  LUnebuig,  on 
the  nmenau,67  m.  NNE.  Hanover,  and  27  mTSF. 
Hamburg,  on  the  railway  from  Hamburg  to 
Hanover.  Pop.  14,411  in  1861.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  no  great  strength,  and  entered 
bv  6  gates.  It  has  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and 
old-fashioned  houses.  The  castle,  or  palace  of  the 
prince,  the  town-hall,  council-house,  academy, 
gymnasium,  exchange,  and  cavahy  barracks,  are 
the  pnncipal  pubUc  buildings,  ^he  academ\% 
until  1850,  devoted  to  the  education  of  young 
nobles,  and  as  such  caUed  Ritterakademie,  is  at 
present  a  training-school  for  teachers;  it  has  a 
library  of  14,000  vols.  Lttneburg  has  4  churches, 
m  one  of  which  are  the  tombe  and  monuments  of 
many  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  LUnebuig,  several 
superior  schools,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 

Ltineburg  was  formerly  a  Hanse  Town,  was 
governed  by  magistrates  of  its  own  selection,  and 
had  an  extensive  trade.  It  took  part  in  the 
Baltic  hemng  fishery,  and  had  numerous  brew- 
eries Mid  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  now 
much  fallen  off.  Lime-burning  and  the  making 
of  salt  are  at  present  the  chief  branches  of  indu£ 
^'  y  t  J5f^  ^^  singnlar  rock  of  gypsum,  rising 
nearly  170  ft.  above  the  Hmenau,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicimty  of  the  town,  furnishes  abundant 
matenals  for  the  former  business.  About  20,000 
tons  of  hme  a  year  are  sent  to  Hamburg,  Altona, 
and  Holland.  About  160,000  centners  a  yeai  of 
salt  are  procured  from  some  adjacent  salt-springs ; 
the  evaporation  is  effected  by  means  of  turf,  and 
18  conducted,  under  a  special    commission,   the 

government  having  a  monopoly  of  the  article 
ttneburg  has  also  some  fabrics  of  woollen  and 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  tobacco,  paper,  cards,  and 
soap;  with  distilleries,  breweries,  and  chemical 
works.  There  is  a  trade  in  horses,  and  a  largo 
transit  trade  between  Hambuig  and  the  Elbe,  and 
the  interior  provs.  of  Hanover. 
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LUNEL,  a  town  of  France,  d<$p.  H^rault,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  canal  of  Lunel,  14  m.  ENK.  Mont- 
pUier,  on  the  railway  from  Montpellier  to  Niames. 
Fop.  6,787  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  fine  prome- 
nade, infantT}'^  and  cavalry  barracks,  numerooa 
liqueur  and  brandy  distUleriee,  and  a  brisk  trade 
in  com,  wines,  and  raisins.  The  muscadine  wine, 
produced  from  vineyards  situated  on  gently  rising 
grounds  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  bearing  its 
name,  is  reckoned  by  some  connoisseurs  as  the  best 
of  its  class,  and  is  rivalled  only  by  the  Fron tig- 
nan.  The  canal  de  Lund  forms  part  of  a  great 
water  communication  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
(irironde. 

LUNEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.Meurthe, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yezouze,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  16  m.  SE.  Nancy.  Pop. 
15,528  in  1861.  The  town  is  generally  well  built, 
and  has  a  good  square,  a  chatettu  erected  by  Leo- 
pold, duke  of  Lorraine,  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  long  the  residence  of  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  a  handsome  par.  church,  veiy  extensive 
cavalry  barracks,  a  parade  ground  of  200  hectares, 
a  large  covered  riding  arena,  two  hospitals,  a  syna- 
gogue, theatre,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
woollen  and  cotton  yam,  gloves,  and  earthenware. 
Luneville  is  one  of  the  principal  cavalry  stations 
in  France.  The  origin  of  the  town  is  uncertain, 
but  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  Diana  was 
anciently  worshipped  here;  and  several  Koman 
'  medals,  with  the  impress  of  that  divinity,  have 
been  found  near  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  peace  between  France  and  the  (^rman  Con- 
federation, in  1801,  by  which  the  former  acquired 
the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
concluded  in  this  town. 

LURGAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Ar- 
magh, prov.  Ulster,  about  8  m.  from  the  S.  border 
of  Lough  Xeagb,  and  18  m.  WSVV.  Belfast,  on  the 
railway  from  Belfast  to  Armagh.  Pop.  7,766  in 
1861.  LuTgan  is  a  clean,  thrivmg,  and  well-built 
town,  consisting  principally  of  one  wide  street  It 
has  a  par.  church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapel,  meeting- 
houses for  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  a  court- 
house, and  a  bndewelL  A  manor-court  is  held 
every  three  weeks,  and  general  sessions  and  petty 
sessions  ever^'  Friday.  It  is  a  constabulary  station, 
and  has  2  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  a  subscription  school.  The  linen 
manufacture,  particularly  that  of  diapers  and 
damasks,  is  extensively  carried  on,  as  is  that  of 
tobacco ;  there  are  2  breweries  and  an  extensive 
distillery.  Markets  on  Fridays ;  fairs,  August  5, 
and  November  22.  The  neamess  of  the  town  to 
the  point  where  the  Lagan  and  Newry  navigation 
joins  Lough  Neagh,  as  well  as  its  situation  on  the 
Ulster  railway,  afford  great  facilities  for  inland 
traffic. 

The  town  is  on  the  estate  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  residence  of  the  Brownlow  family, 
to  the  liead  of  which  it  gives  the  title  of  baron. 

LUTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Bedford,  hund.  Flitt,  16  m.  WNVV.  Hertford, 
28  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  32^  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  town  15,329,  and  of 
pr.  17,821  in  1861.  The  town,  pleasantly  situated 
between  two  hills  in  the  Chiltem  chalk  range,  is 
irregularly  built  with  throe  long  streets,  mnning 
from  the  market-place  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y. 
The  church  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  sur- 
mounted at  the  angles  by  hexagonal  pinnacles, 
and  a  handsomely  decorated  W.  door :  the  interior 
contains,  besides  some  painted  windows,  a  curiously 
carved  font,  and  some  fine  old  monuments.  There 
are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  the   Society  of  Friends.    Several  ( 
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well-attended  Sunday  schools,  a  national  and 
Laiicastrian  school,  furnish  instmctiou  to  the 
children  of  tlie  poor;  and  there  is  a  well  endowed 
hospital  for  lodging  and  clothing  24  aged  widows. 
The  inhab.  are  nnncipally  engi^^  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  nats,  and  especially  of  the  variety 
called  the  Tuscan  grass-plait  Laoe-making  used 
also  to  be  carried  on  to  a  considonable  extent ;  but 
this  business  has  been  all  but  extinguished  by  tlie 
rise  of  the  Nottingham  frame-lace  trade.  Two 
miles  E.  of  the  town  is  Luton  Hoo  Park,  formerly 
a  seat  of  the  Bute  family,  erected  by  Lord  Bute, 
the  favourite  of  Geoige  III.  Markets  on  Monday ; 
large  cattle  fairs,  April  18  and  Oct  18. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  Guthlaxton,  12  m. 
S.  Leicester,  72  m.  NNW.  London  by  road,  and  92 
m.  by  London  and  North  Western  railwav.  Pop. 
2,289  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on  the  Swift, 
a  tributary  of  the  Avon,  comprises  one  main  and 
well  built  street,  with  others  of  inferior  size :  there 
are  some  good  houses,  but  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
tenements  are  mere  mud-walled  thatched  cottages. 
The  church  is  a  lai^e  aud  verj'  handsome  stracturep 
in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  high  square  t4>wer 
having  turrets  at  the  angles :  the  interior  is  ele- 
santly  fitted  up.  But  it  is  principally  rcmarkaUe 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  labours 
of  John  Wyckliffe,  and  from  its  containing  his 
pulpit  and  portrait  This  early  reformer  and  emi- 
nent divine  was  appointed  rector  of  Lutterworth 
in  1374,  where  he  expired  10  years  afterwards,  on 
the  dlst  December,  1384.  In  1415,  the  Council  of 
Constance  endeavoured  to  gratify  their  rage 
against  his  memory,  by  onlering  his  remains  to  be 
disinterred  and  cast  upon  a  dunghilL  This  dis- 
graceful sentence  was  carried  into  effect ;  for  the 
l)ones  of  Wycliffe  being  taken  up  were  burned,  and 
the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Swift.  *  Thus,'  as  Fuller 
has  ingeniously  expressed  it,  ^tliis  brook  (the 
Swift)  has  conveye<i  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon 
into  Sevem,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into 
the  main  ocean :  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe 
are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dis- 
persed all  the  world  over.* 

Lutterworth  has  8  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters, 4  Sunday  schools,  an  endowed  free  school, 
and  8  smaller  subscription  schools.  Its  chief 
manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  hosiery,  but  it  is 
not  extensive.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
farm  and  dairy  produce,  chiefly  carried  on  at  its 
7  annual  fairs.  Markets  on  Thursday  :  fain-s 
lliursday  after  Feb.  19,  March  10,  April  15, 
July  23,  and  Oct  10 ;  also  on  Holy  Thursday. 

LUTZEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Saxony,  circ.  Mcrseburg,  12  m.  SW.  Leipfdc,  near 
tlie  railway  from  Leipsic  to  Frankfort>-on-tlm- 
Maine.  Pop.  2,714  in  1861.  The  town  is  cele- 
brated for  having  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
most  memorable  conflicts  of  modem  times.  The 
first,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1032,  took  place  between  the  Imperialists,  under 
Wallenstein,  and  the  Swedes,  under  their  hemic 
monarch,  Gustavus  Adolphns.  The  latter  were 
Anctorious,  but  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  action. 
Besides  their  king,  the  Swedes  lost  about  3,000 
men ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Imperialists  amount&d  to 
double  that  number,  and  their  artillery  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  other  great  conflict  took  place  nearly  on  the 
same  ground  on  the  2d  of  May,  1813,  between  the 
French,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  allied  anny, 
under  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prassia.  The  struggle  was  most  obstinate  and 
blotKly ;  but  in  the  end  %ictory  declared  in  favour 
of  the  French.    The  allies  lost  20,000  men,  killed 
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and  wounded ;  but  the  loss  of  the  French  waa  also 
very  severe, 

LUXEMBURG  (GRAND  DUCHY  and  PRO- 
VINCE OF),  a  territorv  of  W.  Europe,  between 
lat,  490  W  and  60°  28'  N.,  and  long,  ffi  and 
6^  3(K  E. ;  having  N.  the  Belgian  prov.  of  Liege, 
W.  that  of  Namur,  E.  Rhenuh  Pruseia,  and  S. 
France.  Greatest  length  and  breadth  about  65 
m.  each.  Area  2,700  sq.  m.  Pop.  418,881  in 
1861.  By  the  treaty  of  the  19th  April,  1889, 
the  territory  was  piartitioned  between  Holland 
and  Belgium;  the  £.  portion,  with  an  area  of 
about  1,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  186,600,  being 
assigned  to  the  former,  ana  the  W.  portion,  with 


an  area  of  1,695  m.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  187,978  to 
the  latter.  The  title  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg, with  the  suffrage  in  the  councils  of  the 
German  Confederation,  are  enjoyed  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands. 

A  chain  of  hills,  branching  from  the  Ardennes, 
traveraes  the  country  from  SVV.  to  NE.  It  no 
where  rises  to  more  than  2,000  it.  above  the  sea; 
but  it  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  basins 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle.  The  last-named 
river  and  the  Sur  form  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
grand  duchy ;  the  other  principal  streams  are  the 
Ourte,  Our,  Alzette,  and  Semoy,  tributaries  of 
either  the  Meuse  or  the  Moselle. '  The  valleys  are 
fertile,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  has  mostly  a 
stony  and  barren  soil ;  and,  in  some  parts,  espe- 
cially about  the  centre  of  Belgian  Luxemburg,  a 
guod  deal  of  the  surface  is  occupied  with  manmes, 
heaths,  and  poor  waste  land.  The  entire  surface 
is  csrimated  at  690,000  hanmen  (a  measure  neariy 
anawcring  to  hectares),  of  which  about  240,000 
are  suppled  to  be  in  tillage,  211,000  in  woods, 
127,000  in  heaths  and  wastes,  and  112,000  alto- 
gether unjiroductive,  or  occupied  by  roads  and 
rivers.  It  is  mostly  divided  into  small  properties. 
Kye,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the  principal  corn 
crops;  and  potatoes,  with  flax,  hemp,  and  beet- 
root, are  raised.  The  agricultural  course  almost 
invariably  occupies  8  years ;  the  first  year,  wheat, 
maslin,  or  rye  is  sown ;  in  the  second  oats,  barley, 
or  potatoes ;  and  in  the  third,  the  land  is  left  fal- 
low. The  vine  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 
The  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  is,  however,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  for  exportation.  The  sheep  yield 
indifferent  wool,  but  their  flesh  is  excellent. 
Horses  are  good.  A  great  many  hogs  are  reared, 
and  exported  to  France.  The  meadow-lands,  espe- 
cially m  the  vallevs  of  the  Alzette,  Chiers,  and 
Semois,  are  carefully  irrigated  and  manured.  The 
woods  are  an  im^rtant  source  of  wealth,  the  an- 
nual produce  of  timber  and  fire-wood  being  estima- 
ted at  1,100,000  Bttrt»,  Nearly  93,000  hectares  of 
woods  belong  to  communes,  there  being  scarcely 
a  commune  without  a  certain  portion  of  forest 
land.  There  are  few  countries  m  which  iron  is 
more  abundant,  and  about  9,200,000  kilo^.  of 
metal  are  produced  annually.  The  slate  of  Lux- 
crobui^g  is  of  a  superior  quality.  Viel-Sahn,  in 
the  N.  of  Belgian  Luxemburg,  furnishes  about 
4  millions  of  slates ^a  year;  and  in  the  S.,  the 
quarries  of  Hexbenmont  and  Geripont  produce  about 
10  millions  a  year,  mostly  exported  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Slate-pencils,  marble,  and  a 
little  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese  are  the 
other  chief  mineral  products.  Next  to  forgee  and 
potteries,  woollen  cloth,  lace,  leather,  and  glue  fac- 
tories, cUstilleries,  and  breweries,  are  the  most 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
commerce  of  Luxemburg,  however,  except  in  iron, 
slate,  and  cattle,  is  insignificant.  The  inhabs., 
partly  of  Saxon  extraction  and  partly  Walloons, 
are  all  R.  Catholics.  The  whole  territory  is  sub- 
divided into  8   districts;  those  of  Luxembuig, 
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Diekirch,  and  Grevenmacher ;  each  has  in  it  a 
tribunal  of  original  iurisdiction ;  and  the  first, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Dutch  prov.,  b  placed 
under  a  Prussian  military  governor  and  a  Dutch 
civil  commissary.  Belgian  Luxemburg  is  governed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  Belgian  provs.  Dutch 
Luxemburg  has  the  11th  place  in  the  German 
Confederation,  with  8  votes  in  the  full  council, 
and  one  in  the  committee.  It  has,  since  1839, 
furnished  a  contingent  of  1,850  men  to  the  army 
of  the  confederation;  the  contingent  previously 
to  the  division  of  the  duchy  having  been  2,55*6 
men. 

The  territory  of  Luxemburg  was  governed  by 
its  own  counts  from  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian 
Prankish  kings  to  1354,  when  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  erected  it  into  a  duchv.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1794,  and  subdivided  among  the  d^ps.  of 
Forets,  Ardemies,  Sambro-€t>-Meuse,  and  Ourthe; 
but,  in  1814,  it  was  erected  into  a  grand  duchy, 
and  given  to  the  kin^  of  Holland,  in  exchange  for 
the  renunciation  of  his  claims  upon  Nassau. 

Luxemburg  (Germ.2/tttee/^M}^),atown  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cap. 
of  the  above  grand  duchy,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  Europe ;  on  the  Alzette,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sur,  22  m.  SVV.  Treves,  and  77 
m.  SSE.  liege,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways 
from  Treves  to  Brussels,  and  from  liege  to  Metz. 
Pop.  12,195  in  1861,  excl.  of  garrison.  The  town 
is  built  partly  on  a  steep,  rocky  height,  and  partly 
in  the  valley  beneath;  being,  consequently,  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  which  com- 
municate by  flights  of  steps,  and  streets  running 
zigzag,  BO  as  to  be  passable  for  carriages.  Both 
towns  are  fortified;  and  the  works,  which  are 
partly  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  tlie  successive  possessors 
of  the  town — Spaniards,  Austrians,  French,  and 
Dutch.  Great  improvements  have  in  recent  yearn 
been  made  in  them ;  and,  since  1837,  a  new  fort 
has  been  constructed  outside  the  Treves  gate.  The 
casemates  of  that  part  of  the  fortifications  called 
Lt  BwtCy  resemble  those  of  (xibraltar,  and  arc 
capable  of  accommodating  4,000  men.  Luxem- 
burg is  tolerably  well  built,  but  has  no  remark- 
able public  buildings.  It  has  some  iron  Ibcges, 
and  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  leather,  and 
tobacco.  The  fortress  is  garrisonetl  by  about  8,000 
Prussian  troops. 

LUXEUIL  (an.  LuxotiunC^^  a  town  of  France, 
ddp.  Haute-Saone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Breuchin,  15 
m.  NE.  VesouL  Pop.  3,865  in  1861.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  clean,  and  has  a  good  town-hall, 
a  huge  hospital,  a  communal  college,  and  manu- 
factures of  hats,  leather,  tin  and  iron  goods ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  hot  or  thermal  springs, 
which  are  annually  frequented  by  from  500  to  600 
visitors.  The  hot  baths  of  Luxovium  were  known 
to  the  RomanS)  who  decorated  them  with  fine 
buildings.  The  traces  of  several  Roman  roads, 
aqueducts,  and  edifices,  with  various  statues  and 
medals,  have  been  discovered  in  and  round  the 
town. 

LUZON,  the  largest  and  most  N.  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  see. 

LYME-REGIS,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  sea-port,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  in 
Bridport  div.  of  liU  Loders  and  Bothenhanvpton, 
20^  m.  SSE.  Taunton,  132  m.  WSVV.  London  by 
road,  and  138  by  London  and  South  Western 
railway  via  Axminster.-  Pop.  of  munic.  bor.  2,318, 
and  of  parL  bor.  3,215  in  1861.  Lyme  Is  a  small 
and  irregularly  built  town,  situated  among  hills, 
which  render  it  diflknilt  of  access.  It  is  frequented 
in  the  summer  as  a  watering-place,  and  many 
respectable  families  are  settled  m  the  neighbous- 
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hood.  The  pier  or  cobb  (originally  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  greatly  lengthened  in 
1826,  at  the  expense  of  ffovemment)  is  680  ft.  long 
and  12  ft.  broad,  furnishing  good  shelter  for  ship- 
ping between  Start  Point  and  the  Isle  of  Portland ; 
and  close  to  the  pier  is  the  custom-house.  The 
regular  trade  of  the  place,  however,  is  small. 
There  belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1864,  five  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  18  above 
fifty  tons.  The  gross  customs  revenue  amounted 
to  but  503/.  in  1863;  while  in  1846  it  was  2,1422., 
and,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  about  16,000/.  a  year.  This  change 
is  ascribed  partly  to  the  decay  of  its  once  consi- 
derable Newfoundl(ind  fishery  and  Mediterranean 
trade,  and  partly  also  to  the  separation  of  Brid- 
port,  united  with  Lyme  till  1833.  An  old  church, 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  a  house  used 
for  assemblies,  and  an  old  town-hall,  are  the  chief 
public  buildings.  Two  schools  for  poor  children 
are  supported  by  subscription,  and  there  are  alms- 
houses and  other  charities  for  the  sick  and  aged. 

The  bor.  of  Ljnne  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient, 
and  claims  to  be  one  by  prescription.    Its  first 
charter  is  dated  12  Edward  I. ;  and  its  early  con- 
Bpquenoe  as  a  po^  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  war  with  France  under  Edward  III.  it  fur- 
nished four  ships  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 
The  mun.  bor.  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  8 
other  aldermen,  and  12  conncilloni,  but  has  no 
commission  of  the  peace.    Corporation  revenue, 
260/.  in  1862.    The  bor.  sent  2  mems.  to  the  II. 
of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
one  mem.:  previously  to  that  act  the  right  of 
election  was  vested  in  the  cap.  bui^gesses  and 
freemen.    The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  its  limits, 
80  as  to  include  the  entire  pars,  of  Lyme  and 
Charmouth.    Keg.  electors  261  in  1865.    Markets 
on  Friday ;  large  cattle  fairs,  Feb.  13  and  Oct.  2. 
LYMIjS'GTON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  sea-port, 
and  market  town  of  England,  co.  Hants,  in  the 
E.  division  of  the  New  forest,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into  the 
Solent,  23  m.  SSW.  Winchester,  93  m.  WSW. 
London  by  road,  and  99  m.  by  London  and  South 
Western  railway.    Pop.  of  mun  bor.  2,621,  and 
of  pari.  bor.  5,179  in  1861.    The  town,  situated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas,  and  consists  of  one  well-built 
and  wide  street,  crossed  by  two  others  of  inicrior 
description.    On  the  E.  bank  is  the  village  of 
Undcrshore,  comprising  several  villas  and  houses 
of  a  superior  kind,  inhabited  by  persons  of  fortune ; 
it  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge,  and 
forms  a  suburb  of  Lymington.    Among  the  public 
buildings  are  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  assembly 
rooms,  literary  institution,  and  a  custom-house. 
The  port,  though  sufficient  for  vessels  of  300  tons, 
and  provided  with  wharfs  and  storehouses,  is  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  Southampton*    The  church  is 
an  irregular  building  of  brick  and  stone,  the  living 
a  curacy  dependent  on  the  vicarage  of  Bokire. 
There  are  likewise  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  other  dissenters.    A  free  school 
for  both  sexes,  a  girls'  national  school,  and  an 
infant  school,  provide  instruction  for  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  there  are  several  minor  charities. 
Lynungton  is  a  bor.  by  prescrintion,  its  cor- 
porate officers  since  the  Municipal  Keform  Act 
being  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors ;  but  it  has  no  commission  of  the  peace. 
Corporation  revenues  chiefly  from  quay  and  river 
dues  250/.  in  1862. 

Lymington  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  election 
being  vested,  till  the  Keform  Act,  in  the  resident 
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burgesses,  of  whom  there  were  only  38  in  1831. 
The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the 
bor.,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  par.  of  Lvmington 
with  a  part  of  the  par.  of  Boldre.  ^gisteit'd 
electors  328  in  1865.  Lymington  is  also  a  polling 
place  for  the  S.  division  of  Hampshire.  Markets 
on  Saturday ;  large  fairs  for  cheese,  bacon,  and 
cattle,  May  12  and  Oct.  2. 

LYNCHBURG,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  cap. 
Campbell  co.,  in  Virginia,  on  James  River,  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  about  20  m.  below  its 
great  falls,  and  90  m.  WSW.  Richmond.  Pop. 
10,370  in  1860.  The  town  is  mostly  wi  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  has  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  a 
market-house,  several  churches,  a  Friends'  meet^- 
ing-house,  a  Lancastrian  and  other  schools.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  houses  are  of  2,  8,  and  4 
stories.  Lvnchbuig  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  towns  in  the  state,  as,  from  its  situa- 
tion, it  commands  an  extensive  trade  not  only 
with  the  W.  part  of  Virginia,  but  with  N.  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  marts  for  tobacco  in  the  Union,  firom 
16,000  to  20,000  hhds.  having  been  inspected  in 
it  annually  for  the  last  10  years.  It  has  many 
tobacco  factories  and  warehouses  for  dry  goods ; 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  are 
carried  on,  and  there  are  extensive  flour-mills  in 
its  vicinity.  The  chief  articles  brought  to  its 
markets  are  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  hemp,  butter, 
peach  and  apple  spirits,  whisky,  cider,  beef,  live 
hof^  lead,  and  iron,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  is  sent  down  the  river  to  I&chmond  fur 
exportation. 

LYNN-REGIS,  or  KING*S  LYNN,  a  parL  and 
mun.  bor.,  sea-port  and  market  town  of  England, 
CO.  Norfolk,  lociolly  situated  in  hund.  Freebndge- 
Lynn,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  38  m.  W.  by  N.  Norwich,  90  m.  N.  by  E. 
London  by  road,  and  99  m.  by  Great  Eastern  rail- 
way.   Pop.  16,170  in  1861.    The  town,  about 

I  m.  in  length,  by  ^  m.  in  breadth,  comprising 
two  principal  with  other  smaller  streets,  is, 
generally  speaking,  well-built,  and  contains  many 
excellent  houses,  and  extensive  premises  calcu- 
lated for  trade.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  supplied  with  good  water,  and  very  clean. 
The  public  walks,  also,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town 
deserve  notice,  for  their  extent,  and  the  neatness 
with  which  they  are  kept,  Lynn  was  formerly 
encompassed  on  the  land-side  by  a  wall  and  deep 
wet  ditch,  defended  by  9  bastions :  it  is  also  di- 
vided into  several  parts  by  4  small  streams  here 
called /eets  (from  tne  Dutch  o/iet),  over  which  arc 

II  bridges.  The  market-place,  called  by  way  of 
distinction  the  Tuesday's  market-place,  is  an  area 
of  3  acres,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town, 
having  a  sculptured  stone  cross  in  its  centre,  and 
surrounded  by  good  houses.  A  smaller  market  is 
held  on  Saturday  in  an  open  space  near  St.  Mar- 
garet's church,  and  outside  the  town  is  a  cattle- 
market.  The  custom-house,  built  in  1683,  and 
intended  for  a  merchants'  exchange,  is  a  hand- 
some building  of  freestone,  with  an  ornamental 
front,  and  a  statue  of  Charles  II. :  the  guildhall 
is  an  old-fashioned  building  of  stone  and  flint, 
with  suitable  apartments  for  the  transacting  of 
municipal  business;  and  near  it  is  the  borough 
gaol,  a  respectable  stone  structure.  A  new  theatre 
has  supplied  the  place  of  an  older  one,  now  con- 
verted into  warehouses.  The  pari.  bor.  comprisi» 
2  pars.,  that  of  the  St.  Maiigaret's  (the  living  of 
which  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich),  and  that  of  All 
Saints  (a  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  Ely).  St.  Margaret's  cnurch  in  N.  Lynn,  built 
in  the  12th  century,  is  one  of  the  largest  par. 
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churches  in  England,  and  had  formerly'  a  loftv 
steeple  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1741 :  its  W. 
end  is  still  distingoisbed  by  2  square  towers  of 
dissimilar  architecture,  the  upper  parts  of  which 
are  of  modem  construction.  St.  Nicnolas,  a  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  bell-tower  and  light  octangular 
spire  170  ft.  high,  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  above 
parish  church.  All  Saints*  church,  in  S.  Lynn,  is 
a  well-built  cruciform  edifice,  occupying  the  site 
of  an  old  convent  of  White  Fnars ;  and  the  district 
church  of  St.  John's,  in  St.  Margaret's  parish, 
erected  in  1846,  is  in  the  early  English  style. 
The  Boman  Catholics  have  a  churdti,  built  in 
1H44,  in  the  decorated  style,  after  designs  by 
Pugin.  There  are  also  10  chapels,  belonginf^  to 
Wcslejran  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
grammar-nchool  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  cor- 
poration :  it  has  two  or  three  small  exhibitions  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  Various  charity- 
Bchoob  have  likewise  been  established,  which, 
with  a  well-conducted  Lancastrian  school,  famish 
instruction  to  numerous  children  of  both  sexes. 
Gay  wood's  hospital  provides  lodging,  and  a  weekly 
stipend  of  5s.  to  53  poor  vridows :  there  are  also  8 
other  well-endowed  sets  of  almshouses,  and  many 
minor  bequests,  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor. 

On  the  Ist  of  Januar}',  1864,  there  belonged  to 
the  port  61  sailing  vessels  under,  and  92  above 
50  tons,  but  no  steamers.  In  1850,  there  belonged 
to  the  port  175  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  20,0zl  tons;  besides  which,  upwards  of  2,000 
coasters,  chiefly  colliers.  Gross  customs'  revenue, 
15.7772.  in  1863,  against  49,618/.  in  1846.  The 
harbour  is  capacious;  but  the  approach  to  it  is 
rendered  both  difficult  and  hazardous  by  numerous 
and  perpetually  shifting  sand-banks,  occasioned 
by  the  action  of  the  tide  on  the  light  silt  and 
sand  forming  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  estuary 
of  the  Ouse  is  nearly  1,000  ft,  broad,  and  there  is 
accommodation  in  the  port  for  about  300  mer- 
chant-ships. Spring-tides  rise  about  18  ft.,  and, 
during  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  NR  winds,  are 
thrown  in  with  such  violence  and  rapidity  as 
sometimes  to  damage  the  shipping.  The  harbour 
has  also  been  injured  since  the  completion  of  the 
Eau-brink  cut,  which  has  caused  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  alluvial  soil  along  the  King's  staith  and 
other  quays  lining  the  E.  bank  of  the  river;  but 
this  evU  is  now  somewhat  lessened  bv  the  erection 
of  jetties  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  direct  the 
course  of  the  river  more  to  the  E.  bank,  by  means 
whereof  these  deposits  are  scoured  away. 

King's  Lynn  (called  Bishop's  Lynn  before  Henry 
VIII.  conferred  on  it  its  present  name)  received 
its  first  charter  from  King  John,  in  return  for  var- 
luable  services  done  him  by  its  inhabitants  during 
the  baronial  wars.  Its  corporate  privileges  were 
confirmed  and  enlaiged  by  several  monarcbs,  and 
lastly  by  Charles  II.  The  bor.  is  now  divided  into 
three  wards,  the  municipal  officers  being  a  mayor 
and  five  other  aldermen,  with  eighteen  councillors. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  under  a  re- 
corder ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  county-court,  before 
which  937  plaints  were  entered  in  1848.  Corp. 
rev.  8,311/.  in  1862.  Lynn  has  sent  two  mems.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  since  the  6th  of  Edward  II.,  the  right 
of  election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  bemg  vested 
in  freemen  by  birth,  servitude,  gift,  or  purchase. 
Kegistered  electors,  1,176  in  1865.    Lynn  is  also  a 

EoUing  place  for  the  W.  division  of  Norfolk.  Mar- 
ets  principally  on  Tuesday,  but  also  on  Satur- 
day. Fairs,  Feb.  14  and  five  succeeding  days ;  also 
for  cheese  a  week  after  old  Michaelmas,  lasting 
two  days. 

LYONS  (Fr.  Ljfon ;  an.  Lugdunmn),  a  large  cit^ 
of  France,  in  the  d^p.  of  the  Khone,  of  which  it 


is  the  cap.,  276  m.  ENE.  Bordeaux,  172  m.  NNW. 
Marseilles,  245  m.  SE.  Paris,  and  70  m.  WSW. 
Geneva,  on  the  Paris-Mediterranean  railway.  Pop. 
818,803  in  1861.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne,  chiefly  on  a 
tongue  of  land  or  peninsula  between  those  two 
rivers,  the  length  of  which  is  nearly  3  m.  and  its 
average  breadth  about  8  furlongs,  though  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  city  increasing  to  upwards  of  1  m. 
Some  extensive  and  important  quarters,  as  St. 
Just,  St  George,  St.  Ii^n^  and  Vaise,  included 
in  the  census  return  of  1861,  above  given,  are, 
however,  situated  on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the 
Saone,  on  and  round  the  hill  of  Fourvi^res;  and 
in  the  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  are  the 
Faubourg  GuiUotiere  and  the  Quartier  dn  Brot- 
teaux,  S.  of  the  city,  the  handsome  and  regular 
suburt)  of  Perache  is  extending  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula;  while  on  the  N.,  beyond 
tbe  fortifications,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  extend- 
ing from  one  river  to  the  other,  is  the  municipal 
commune  of  La  Croix  Rousse,  comprising  the 
suburbs  of  Serin  and  St.  Clair.  A  tower  on  the 
hill  of  Fourvi^res,  680  ft.  above  the  Saone,  com- 
mands a  landscape  which  combines  the  rich  and 
the  grand  in  the  highest  degree.  At  the  specta- 
tor's feet  is  Lyons,  with  its  two  noble  rivers ;  its 
bridges,  squares,  quays,  and  public  edifices,  the 
vessels  that  crowd  the  Saone,  and  the  busy  activity 
that  pervades  its  streets,  announcing  a  highly  civil- 
ised, prosperous,  and  opulent  community.  Unlike 
Paris  and  many  other  French  towns,  which  stand 
isolated,  as  it  were,  in  the  country,  with  ploughed 
land  and  meadows  coming  close  up  to  the  barriers, 
Lyons  appears  as  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  population, 
melting  gradually  by  its  suburbs  into  clusters  of 
villages,  which  break  up  into  smaller  villages, 
hamlets,  villas,  and  manufactories.  Even  at  tbe 
distance  of  10  m.,  the  countnr  is  thickly  dotted 
with  buildings,  some  of  which  are  seen  sweetlv 
perched  on  tne  S.  and  W.  declivities  of  the  hills 
which  enclose  the  plain.  The  high  and  moun- 
tainous land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  is  scaroelv 
an  exception ;  for,  sterile  as  it  seems,  it  is  enli- 
vened by  country  houses,  villages,  and  manufac- 
tories. 'Beyond  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain 
on  the  NE.  is  seen  Mount  Jura ;  on  the  E.  are  tlic 
Alps;  aboVe  which,  at  the  distance  of  100  m.  from 
the  town,  Mont  Blanc  is  distinctly  seen  like  a 
white  cloud  or  a  mass  of  snow. 

The  interior  of  the  most  busy  part  of  Lyons 
exhibits  little  regularity,  and  chietlv  consists  of 
narrow,  winding  streets,  rendered  dark  by  the  ex- 
treme loftiness  of  the  houses.  These  are  chiefly 
of  stone,  and  solidly  built,  but  old;  and  several  of 
the  streets  leading  up  steep  declivities  arc  incon- 
venient for  carriages.  The  quartier  St,  George  is 
greatly  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  suburbs  of 
Croix  Rousse  and  des  Brotteaux,  which,  like  it, 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  But 
the  wretched  aspect  of  some  parts  of  the  city  is  in 
some  degree  countervailed  by  the  magnificence  of 
others.  Three  ranges  of  c[uays,  two  on  the  Sadue 
and  one  on  the  Rhone,  interspersed  with  above 
twenty  bridges,  nearly  all  of  modem  construction, 
with  the  glacis  and  hill  of  Fourviferes,  encompass 
all  that  is  situated  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
form  a  noble  and  imposing  outline.  The  Sadne^ 
which  is  far  more  useful  to  Lyons  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  than  the  Rhone,  is  lined  with  nu- 
merous wharfs  and  landing-places;  and  along  tbe 
Rhone,  f^m  the  Faubourg  St.  Clair  to  Port  Pe- 
rache, a  distance  of  several  miles,  is  a  line  of 
el^ant  public  and  private  edifices,  and  a  public 
walk,  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees^  com- 
manding a  fine  prospect  over  the  fertile  plain  to 
the  E.    The  waters  of  the  Rhone  are  rapid}  cold, 
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and  clear,  and  it  forms  in  every  respect  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  Sadne,  'Which  has  a  sluggish 
current  and  a  muddy  stream.  The  Rhone  is  very 
liable  to  sudden  inundations,  to  prevent  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  which  some  extensive  embank- 
ments have  been  raised  on  its  left  bank.  Still  the 
river,  when  swollen,  frequently  does  much  damage, 
as  evinced  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  again,  in 
1852,  when  the  inundations  carried  away  some  of 
the  bridges,  laid  a  considerable  portion  of  Lyons, 
and  of  the  surrounding  oountiy,  under  water,  and 
occasioned  great  damage.  Previously  to  1840 
there  were  ten  bridges  within  the  city,  three  of 
which  crossed  the  Rhone.  These  were  the  Font  de 
la  GuiUotiere^  originally  built  in  1190,  539  yards 
in  length  by  24  ft.  wide,  with  seventeen  stone 
arches,  but  only  eight  over  the  water ;  the  Pont 
Morand,  constructed  of  wood  in  1774,  228^  yards 
long  by  14  wide ;  and  between  the  two  the  Pont 
JjofayetU  (formerly  Charles X,),  a  handsome  bridge. 
235  yards  in  length,  the  piers  of  stone,  and  the 
upper  part  of  wood.  To  these  there  were  added, 
in  1860,  the  Pont  St,  Clairy  a  suspension  bridge, 
connecting  the  Quay  St,  Clair— held  the  finest 
quay  in  the  world — with  the  Jardin  d'Hiver,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the  Pont  Na- 
polion,  opened  in  1861.  Just  below  the  Pont 
Nai>oleon  is  the  railway  bridge  of  the  Paris-Medi- 
terranean line.  Another  fine  railway  bridge,  called 
Pont  dt  la  Mulatiere,  and  which  carries  the  line 
from  Lyons  to  St,  Etienne,  is  thrown  over  the 
Saone,  close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone. 
The  bridges  over  the  Saone  vary  in  length  from 
120  to  140  yards;  the  principal  is  the  Pont  de 
TUsitf  leading  firom  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches,  180  yards  long  by  15 
wide,  erected  at  a  cost  of  3,000,000  fr.,  or  120,000/. 
sterling. 

Lyons  has  seventy  phce$  or  squares,  some  large 
and  regular,  but,  as'may  readily  be  inferred  from 
their  number,  the  great  maiority  are  very  much 
the  reverse.  The  Place  Bellecour  (foimerly  Louig- 
le'Grand)j  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  in 
France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  in  the  v6ry  heart 
of  the  city,  has  two  of  its  sides  nearlv  840  yards 
in  length,  the  two  others  measuring  246  and  218 
yards.  One  of  the  principal  stroeta  forms  part  of 
Its  N.  face;  its  two  shorter  sides  consist  of  sym- 
metrical ranges  of  handsome  buildings ;  and,  on 
its  S.  Bide,  is  a  tine  plantation  of  linden  trees. 
This  square  is  ornamented  with  an  equestrian 
bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  forms,  with  the 
quays,  the  favourite  promenade  of  all  classes.  The 
Place  Louis  XV II I.  leads  into  the  CoursduMidif 
a  bniad  and  fine  thoroughfare,  planted  with  trees, 
which  separates  the  city  from  the  new  town  of 
I'crachc.  The  other  principal  squares  are  the 
Placendes  TerreauXf  containing  the  town-hall  and 
Palais  des  Arts;  des  Cordeliers,  with  a  fluted  co- 
lumn upwards  of  60  ft.  in  height,  supporting  a 
colossal  statue  of  Urania ;  de  Comcdie,  in  which 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  The&tre\  Satltonay; 
and  the  Place  Louis  XV L,  in  the  Quarticr  des 
IJrotteaux.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  city  a  covered  ar- 
cade has  been  formed,  called  the  Galerie  rfe  FArgue, 
nearly  500  ft.  in  length,  and  containing  many  good 
lihops.  Lyons  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Rhone,  and  has  numerous  public  fountauis. 

The  town-hall  holds  the  first  rank  among  the 
public  buildings.  This  edifice,  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  France,  was  erected  between  1646  and 
1655,  and  restored  in  1863-^.  It  has  a  front  nearly 
1  GO  ft,  in  width,' flanked  with  a  square  tower  and 
dome  at  either  end.  Its  balustrade  is  ornamented 
with  two  large  statues  of  Hercules  and  Minerva, 
iuid  in  the  centre  is  a  clock  tower,  surmounted  by 
a  cui)ola,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  157  ft.  above 


ground.  The  depth  of  the  building  is  888  yards, 
at  the  end  of  which  another  handsome  front  fai'cs 
the  Place  ^  de  Comckiie.  Its  interior  contains  a 
vestibule,  in  which  are  two  colossal  bronze  groups 
emblematical  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone;  a  fine 
staircase,  and  a  saloon  87  ft,  lon^  by  40  wide, 
which  formerly  contained  many  fine  paintings, 
destroved  during  the  revolurion.'  Of  the  forty  <ir 
fifty  churches,  none  is  very  remarkable  eiAer'  for 
size  or  elegance.  The  cathedral  of  St.  John,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  was  l>egun  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  not  completed  till  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI.  It  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  having  at  its 
four  comers  four  heavy  square  towers,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  bell  weighing  35,000  French  lbs.  The 
W.  entrance  is  very  much  ornamented;  the  inte- 
rior is  characterised  chiefly  by  simplicity.  In  this 
church  is  a  remarkable  clock,  constructed  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  native  of  Basic, 
which  formerly  indicated,  besides  the  year,  month, 
day,  hour,  mmute,  and  second,  the  sun's  pUcc, 
the  phase  of  the  moon,  and  the  saints'  day,  as 
they  occurred.  ITiis  curious  piece  of  mechanimi 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  dll  it  was  te- 
paired'^the  best  clockmakers  having  been  found 
mcapable  of  the  task — h^  a  simple  stonemason,  in 
1862.  The  church  of  Amay,  erected  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  £mpen>r 
Augustus,  has  four  ^anite  columns  and  a  bas- 
relief,  originally  formmg  parts  of  that  edifice,  fcic- 
veral  of  the  other  churches  date  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  There  is  also  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  syna^gue. 

The  hospitals  are  the  laigest  public  buildings  in 
L^'ons.  The  Hotel  Zh'etc,  the  most  ancient  esta- 
blishment of  its  kind  in  France,  was  founded  by 
Childebert  and  his  queen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century.  The  present  ediflce  consists  of  a  con- 
tijmous  range  of  building,  extending  along  the 
Rhone.  It  has  a  noble  front,  a  fine  entrance,  and 
two  domes,  which,  as  well  as  the  distribution  and 
arrangements  of  its  interior,  are  generally  admired. 
This  establishment  receives  annually  12,000  in- 
patients, besides  affording  medical  aid  to  many 
persons  without  its  walls.  The  Hospice  de  la  Gta- 
ritc,  also,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  occupies  little 
less  space  than  the  former,  and  is  an  asylum  for 
400  infirm  persons  of  both  sexes,  besides  many 
orphans,  foundlings,  and  women  enceinte.  The 
Hospice  de  V AnUquailles,  for  syphilitic  and  insane 
patients,  stands  on  the  hill  of  Fourvd^res,  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  palace  in  w^hich  the  empewre 
Claudius  and  Caracalla  were  bom.  The  Hospice 
de  la  Providence  has  established  numerous  schools 
of  instmction  with  the  view  of  checking  mendicity. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  other  hospit^a. 

The  prefecture  occupies  a  spacious  builduig,  for- 
merly a  Dominican  convent ;  its  interior  is  well 
adapted  to  its  present  purpose,  and  attached  to  it 
are  some  fine  gardens.  The  Palais  du  Commerce 
et  de  la  Bourse f  the  Exchange  of^  Lyons,  a  fine  new 
building,  opened  the  18th  of  August,  1860,  faces 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Place  des  Cordeliers  on  the  other.  In  the  centre 
of  this  building  is  a  vast  hall^  with  eight  statues, 
representing  the  four  *  elements'  and  tht  four 
seasons.  Ihe  hall  of  justice  and  tlie  archbishop's 
palace  present  little  deserving  of  notice.  The 
Palais  des  Arts,  formerlv  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St.  Pierre,  consists  o/  four  lai>re  piles  of  build- 
ing, enclosing  a  square  court :  difl'erent  portioni)  of 
this  edifice  are  devoted  to  the  museums  of  paiiit- 
ing,  antiquities,  and  natural  history,  cabinet  of 
medals,  gallery  of  casts  from  the  aintique,  depot 
of  machinery  for  the  silk  manufacture,  the  aca- 
demy, and  schools  of  drawing  and  natural  history. 
The  collection  of  paintings  comiiriscs  some  work^ 
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of  great  excellence ;  and  that  of  antiquities  is  ric  h 
in  Roman  and  middle  age  specimens  of  art  found 
in  and  about  Lyons,  mosaics,  and  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities. The  public  library,  and  library  of  Adam- 
aly  (so  called  from  having  been  presented  by  a 
citizen  of  that  name)  are  deposited  in  the  royal 
college,  and  together  comprise  100,000  vols.,  among 
which  are  some  valuable  Oriental  works  and  old 
MSS.  The  prefecture,  mint,  grand  theatre,  theatre 
dew  CHathu,  court  of  justice,  archbishop's  palace, 
new  prison,  and  salt  magazine,  are  among  the 
other  chief  ediUces.  The  botanic  garden  is  situ- 
ated within  the  city,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of 
Eublic  resort.  About  1^  m.  above  Lyons  is  the 
^  eautiful  He  Barbe  in  the  Saone,  comiected  with 
its  left  bank  by  a  handsome  new  suspension  brid^ 
Manufaetureg  and  Commerce, — Substituting  Silk 
for  cotton,  Lyons  is  in  France  what  Manchester 
is  in  England.  The  position  of  the  city  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable :  situated  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  two  laige  navigable  rivers,  and  with  a  ready 
conuoQunication  with  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
one  hand,  she  is  at  the  same  time  the  entrepot  of 
a  vast  extent  of  inland  country.  The  districts 
of  France  which  produce  the  largest  quantities  of 
silk  are  immediately  adjacent,  while  Lyons  is  the 
natural  depot  and  place  of  transit  for  the  silk  of 
Italy,  in  its  way  to  the  great  manufacturing  coun- 
tries. Added  to  which,  the  silk  manufacture  has 
here  had,  for  centuries,  its  principal  seat:  the  pop. 
have  been  thoroughlv  trained  and  habituated  to 
it ;  so  that,  though  nequently  disturbed  by  poli- 
tical events,  and  once  or  twice  nearly  annihilated, 
it  has  never  failed,  on  tranquillity  beins  restored, 
to  return  to  its  former  locahtv.  The  sQks  manu- 
lactured  here  are  distinguished  by  the  equality^ 
and  perfection  of  the  fabric,  the  briUiaucy  of  their 
djres,  and  by  the  unrivalled  superiority  of  their 
Mttems,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the  designs. 
This  superiority  has  been  ascribed  to  the  School  of 
Arts  {IfuHtuticn  de  la  Martimere)^  and  the  liberal 
encoura^ment  of  this  branch  of  saence  by  the  city 
authorities  and  the  government.  About  200  stu- 
dents ae  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  drawing  and  modelling,  and  there  is  a 
professor,  who  teaches  the  '  tnige  en  carie,^  that  is, 
the  adaptation  of  designs  to  the  loom.  The  gross 
produce  of  the  Lyonese  looms,  in  1838,  was  esti- 
mated at  135,000,000  francs,  being  considerablv 
more  than  half  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  silk 
goods  manufactured  in  France.  In  1864,  the 
produce  was  estimated,  on  official  authority,  at 
300,000,000  irancs,  three-fourths  of  which  was 
exported.  The  consumption  of  raw  material  was 
as  follows  in  each  of  the  years  1862  and  1863 :~ 


1869 

18SS 

KllM. 

KllM 

Snk,  Baw. 

3,051,661 

3,400,146 

„    Thrown    . 

676,096 

8l9,71fi 

„    Waste  (in  muBses)    . 

849,935 

969,966 

„    Waste  (corded) 

67,904 

76,818 

„    Span 

829,370 

863,640 

The  estimated  value  of  the  raw  material  in  1863 
was  180,000,000  francs. 

There  were  about  70,000  looms  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  in  1863,  about  two-thirds  of  them  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  and  the  rest  in  the  d^.  du 
Rhdne,  and  neighbouring  departments.  The  total 
number  of  master  weavers  (chefn  tTattelier  or  maitre- 
ouvriert)  in  Lyons  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to  about 
20,000 ;  and  the  journeymen,  or  compagnongy  num- 
ber about  60,000 ;  but  the  compagnons  include  the 
wives  and  children  of  many  of  the  master  weavers. 
The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  accessory 
occapations,  that  is,  in  the  culture  of  silk,  the  ma- 
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nufacture  of  looms,  ^c,  has  been  estimated  at 
70,000;  so  that,  altogether,  140,000  persons  in  or 
about  Lyons  are  supported,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  silk  manufacture. 

Silk  weaving  at  Lyons  is  not  generally  con- 
ducted in  large  buildings  or  factories  belonging  to 
the  silk  merchants  (Jabricans),  but,  on  the  do- 
mestic system,  in  the  dwellings  of  the  master 
weavers,  each  of  whom  has  usually  from  2  to  6  or 
8  looms,  which,  with  the  greater  portion  of  their 
fittings,  are  his  own  property.  Himself  and  his 
family  keep  as  many  of  these  looms  at  work  as 
they  can,  and  employ  campagnKms  for  the  remain- 
der. The  latter  are  not  settled  in  Lyons;  but 
visit  it^  and  stay  a  longer  or  shorter  time  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  their  labour.  Apprentices 
and  lanceurs  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  former  are  usually  apprenticed 
from  the  ages  of  15  to  18 ;  the  latter  are  children 
from  9  to  14,  who  prepare  bobbins,  and  weave 
fabrics  demanding  less  nicety  than  others.  About 
three-sevenths  of  the  looms  are  wrought  by  master 
weavers,  nearly  an  equal  number  by  compagmmsj 
and  the  remaining  seventh  Xxy  apprentices  and 
children.  The  fabricant,  or  silk  merchants,  of 
whom  there  are  between  500  and  600  in  Ly6ns, 
supply  the  patterns  and  silk  to  the  owners  of  looms, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of  producing  the 
web  in  a  finished  state.  Half  the  wages  paid  by 
the  silk  merehants  go  to  the  owner  of  the  loom, 
and  half  to  the  labouring  weaver.  A  master  weaver 
may  gain  by  his  own  labour  from  2  to  8^  fr.  a 
da^;  and  he  who  has  3  looms  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  two  at  which  he  does  not  himself 
work,  about  900  fr.,  or  86^  a  year.  His  rental  may 
be  about  150  fr. ;  the  cost  of  lodging  his  two  jour- 
neymen 80  fr. ;  and  there  remains,  besides  his  own 
labour,  a  surplus  of  670  fr.  Those  weavers  are,  of 
course,  the  most  prosperous,  who,  having  3  or  4 
looms,  employ  their  children  to  weave  on  them, 
and  thus  receive  the  whole  wages  paid  by  the  ma- 
nufacturer. 3  looms  will  clear  to  a  family  from 
1,500  to  1,600  fr.  (60  to  641.)  a  year.  The'  hours 
of  work  usually  vary  from  12  to  16  hours ;  but 
when  the  demand  is  brisk,  they  reach  to  16,  18, 
and  even  20.  The  weaving  pop.  is  ill  lodged,  the 
master  weavers  generally  having  but  two  rooms 
at  most,  and  these  kept  in  a  filthy  state.  But  they 
live  veij'  well ;  that  is,  they  have  abundance  of 
nourishmg  food,  much  more  than  the  pop.  of  other 
manufacturing  tovms  in  France.  Most  of  the 
journeymen  are  boarded  by  their  employers  at 
from  45  to  50  c.  a  day,  and  have  about  1^  lb.  of 
good  bread,  \  litre  of  wine,  a  dinner  of  soup  and 
butchers'  meat,  with  cheese  or  salad  at  supper. 
They  rarely  save  money,  and  few  of  the  cowir- 
P^nona  raise  themselves  to  become  eheft  cTatteliert. 
The  weavers,  speaking  generally,  are  very  igno- 
rant; some  years  since  not  one-fourth  part  of  the 
children  in  Lyons  could  read  or  write.  But,  ac^ 
cording  to  official  returns,  there  is  less  profligacy 
in  Lyons  than  in  many  other  of  the  French  ma- 
nufacturing towns.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate 
to  the  total  number  of  births  was  indeed  in  some 
years  as  high  as  1  in  8 ;  but  a  good  many  of  the 
connections  out  of  which  these  births  arise  are 
reaUy  but  little  different  from  matrimony.  The 
weavers,  to  escape  the  octroisy  frequently  visit  the 
cabareit  bevond  the  barriers,  to  drink  their  wine^ 
and  play  billiards  on  Sundays  and  Mondays ;  but 
they  are  not  addicted  to  intoxication  or  rioting^ 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  at  present  im- 
proving in  morals,  manners,  and  cleanliness.  How- 
ever, the  best  French  authorities  admit  that  the 
Lyonnese  weavers  are  physicallv  an  inferior  and 
degraded  race,  remarkably  subject  to  scrofulous 
and  scorbutic  complaints,  spinal  diseases,  and  rheu- 
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matism.  Nearly  half  the  yodng  men  in  Lyons 
liable  to  military  service  are  exempted  on  aoooimt 
of  weakness,  deformitpr,  or  deficiency  of  height. 

The  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Lyons,  the 
latter  comprising  most  part  of  the  shopkeepers 
and  many  of  the  master  weavers,  are  eminently 
comfortable,  rich,  and  thriving.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  three  times  more  vilUs  ronnd  Lyons  than 
round  Paris ;  and  the  number  of  private  and  pub- 
lic works  erected  in  and  near  the  city  during  the 
last  20  years  sufficiently  evince  the  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  and  enterprise. 

Lyons  has  numerous  dyeing  establishments  and 
trinting  offices,  and  manufactories  of  jewellery  and 
i^ueuTs,  but  all  these  are  insignificant  compared 
with  its  chief  branch  of  industry.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  royal  court,  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  one  of  the 
five  royal  librarien  of  the  kingdom,  a  univefsity, 
academy,  royal  college,  and  academy  of  sciences ; 
and  has  schools  of  theology,  medicine,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  rural  economy ;  a  royal  society  of 
agriculture;  societies  of  medicine,  jurisprudence 
and  literature,  a  Protestant  Bible  society,  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  savinirs'  bank,  maternity,  and  many 
other  charitable  institutions. 

The  early  history  of  Lyons  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  But  it  appears  certain,  fVom  the  state- 
ment oi  Dion  Cassius,  that  Munatius  Plancus, 
about  aimo  40  B.C.,  settled  in  it  fugitives  from  some 
adjoining  towns.  (lib.xlvL)  Augustus  made  Lug- 
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dunum  the  cap.  of  a  prov^  and  being  enbeDisM 
and  enlarged  by  succeeding  Roman  emperoo,  it 
became  one  of  the  princip^  dties  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  old  city  was  principally  built  on  the 
hill  of  Fourvi^res,  which,  in  fact,  is  mecely  a 
corruption  of  its  ancient  name  of  Famm  Veba, 
(D'Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  423.)  Among 
the  Roman  antiquities  which  still  exbt  at  Lyons 
are  the  remains  of  four  aqueducts,  several  dsteras, 
a  theatre,  traces  of  a  palace,  and  a  naumacbia, 
recently  discovered  withm  the  limits  of  the  botanic 
garden. 

From  the  5th  to  the  18th  centoiy,  Lyons  be- 
longed sucoesflively  to  the  Burgundisms,  Sanoens, 
Franks,  its  feudal  archbishops,  and  its  municipal 
council.  In  1812  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France:  and  in  the  same  oentmy,  owing  to  the 
immigration  of  many  merchants  nom  Italy,  it  be- 
gan to  be  distinguished  by  its  manufactures.  It 
Buffered  much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  century,  but  far  more  from  the  revolutionaiy 
frenzy  of  1 7*93.  Its  ancient  fortifications  were  then 
destroyed,  but  it  has  been  since  enclosed  on  the 
N.  by  a  line  of  earth  ramparts.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  natives  of  Lyons,  were,  in 
antiquity,  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Caracalla, 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and,  in  modem  times, 
Jussfeu,  the  botanist;  J.  B.  Say,  the  economist; 
Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom  which  bean  his 
name ;  and  Degerando,  the  author  of  the  able  and 
elaborate  work, '  Sur  la  Btenfaisance  Pnblique.' 
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IVTAAD  (Hun^.  ilfodSs),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  Zemphn,  in  the  Hegyallya  mountains, 
about  6  m.  NW.  Tokay.  Pop.  1,261  in  1857.  It 
^  one  of  the  places  at  whicti  the  Tokay  wine  is 
grown  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  near  it  is  the 
imperial  vineyard  of  Theresienberg. 

MAASSLUIS,  or  MAASLANDSLUIS,  a  town 
of  S.  Holland,  on  a  branch  of  the  Maas,  9  m.  W. 
by  N.  Rotterdam,  on  the  railway  from  Rotterdam 
to  Utrecht.  Pop.  8,626  in  1861.  The  town  has 
manufactures  or  sailcloth,  cordage,  and  leather, 
and  some  building  docks ;  and  its  inhab.  take  an 
active  share  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries. 

MACAO,  a  sea-port  town  and  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese  in  China,  prov.  Quang-tong,  on  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  the  8W.  comer  of  the 
island  Macao,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigre  or  Canton  river,  84  m. 
S.  by  W.  Canton;  lat  20°  11'  30"  N.,  long.  113«> 
82'  *80"  £.  The  pop.  was  estimated,  in  1862,  to 
amount  to  62,000,  of  whom  about  40,000  were 
Chinese,  10,000  Portuguese  and  other  Europeans, 
and  2,000  Malays. 

The  peninsula  on  which  Macao  stands  is  less 
than  2^  m.  in  its  greatest  length  from  NE.  to  SW., 
and  not  1  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  long,  low, 
and  sandy  neck,  in  one  part  400  yards  broad,  but 
generally  less.  Across  this  isthmus  a  widl  is 
erected,  having  in  its  middle  a  gate  and  a  guard- 
house, called  Cam  hranea,  for  Chinese  soldiers; 
by  means  of  which  barrier,  all  communication  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  the  rest  of  the  island  may 
be  cut  off.  The  Portuguese  inhab.  of  Macao  seldom 
pans  beyond  this  wall  The  town  has  a  veiy  im- 
posing appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  chiefly 
on  the  declivities  of  two  hills,  meeting  each  other 
at  a  right  angle,  in  front  of  a  small  semicircular 
bay  forming  the  harbour.  A  handsome  row  of 
houses  faces  this  bay,  with  a  parade  in  front  em- 


banked with  stone  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea,  and  interrupted  by  granite  quays  with 
steps  leading  down  to  the  water.  Behind  this 
terrace  the  houses  are  arranged  in  a  confused  man- 
ner, and  the  gable  ends  of  European  residences  snd 
the  steeples  of  the  churches  appear  curiously  inter- 
mixed with  Chinese  houses  and  temples.  Maeao 
has  12  churches,  one  of  which,  that  of  St  Joseph, 
is  collegiate.  There  are  few  other  edifices  of  any 
note.  A  spacious  senate-house,  in  the  heart  of  the 
town,  forms  a  termination  to  the  principal  street 
The  Portuguese  governor's  residence,  near  the 
landing-^ce.  is  nowise  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
tiguous English  factory  is  a  plain  commodious 
building.  The  Chineselive  chiefly  together  in  the 
central  and  back  parts  of  the  town,  and  along  the 
inner  harbour :  some  of  them  have  well  furnished 
shops,  and  they  principally  supply  Europeans  with 
provisions.  Besides  the  college  of  St  Joseph,  there 
are  in  Macao  a  royal  grammar-school  and  several 
other  Portupiese  schoo^p,  a  female  orphan  asylnm, 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  It  is  defiended 
by  six  forts,  two  of  which  are  placed  on  a  lofty 
height  at  either  end  of  the  harbour,  and  it  is 
usually  garrisoned  by  about  400  Portuguese  sol- 
diers. At  one  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  mansion 
called  the  Cbaa;  in  tne  grounds  bdonging  to 
which  is  the  celebrated  cave  of  Camoens,  sheltered 
on  one  side  by  a  lofty  rock,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
^ve  of  bamboos,  above  which  a  tower  command- 
ing a  fine  view  has  been  erected.  In  this  seques- 
tered retreat  Camoens  is  said  to  have  composed 
great  part  of  the  *  Lusiad/  while  holding  the  office 
of  Portuguese  judge  at  Macao.  The  land  imme- 
diately around  the  town  is  fertile,  and  is  appnh 
priate4  to  vegetable  gardens  and  rice-grounds. 

The  harbour  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  be- 
tween it  and  Priests*  Island,  a  small  circular  island, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits;  but  it 
has  not  depth  enough  to  admit  lai^  ship6»  which 
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accoTdixigl^  anchor  in  the  roads  on  the  other  side 
of  the  peninsnla,  from  5  to  10  m.  £.  of  the  town. 
All  foreign  vessels  coming  into  the  roads  send 
their  hoats  to  the  custom-house,  and  pay  a  duty 
for  all  goods  landed,  however  trifling.  When  a 
ship  arrives  among  the  islands,  she  is  generally 
boarded  by  a  pilot,  who  reports  to  the  Chinese 
custom-house  officer  the  nature  of  her  caxgo,  and 
obtains  a  chop  ot  permit  allowing  her  to  enter  the 
Bogue  or  Bocca  Tigris,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  has  nothing  on  board  that  is  contraband. 
All  females  must,  however,  be  landed  at  Macao,  as 
the  ship  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Wham- 
poa  with  them  on  board.  The  Chinese  regulations 
do  not  allow  any  vessels,  except  such  as  belong  to 
Portuguese  or  Spaniards,  to  trade  at  Macao.  But 
the  Portuguese  mhab.  lend  their  names  for  a  tri- 
fling consideration  to  such  foreigners  as  wish  to  be 
associated  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
from  the  port ;  and  vessels  of  other  nations  seldom 
experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Chinese  officers  to  the  landing  or 
receiving  of  goods  in  the  roads  by  means  of  Portu- 
gueae  bttits.  Vessels  of  other  nations,  if  in  dis- 
tress, and  not  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  are 
admitted  into  the  harbour  for  repair,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  senate.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the 
bishop,  the  chief  justice,  the  military  command- 
ant, and  several  of  the  chief  Portuguese  inhab.; 
but  a  Chinese  mandarin  has  nominally  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  town. 

Macao  was  given  to  the  Portuguese  by  the 
Chinese  emperor  in  1586,  in  return  for  assistance 
afforded  by  them  against  pirates  that  had  infested 
the  coast. 

MACASSAR.    See  Celebes. 

MACCLESFIELD,  a  large  manufacttuing  town, 
jKBrL  and  mun.  bor.  of  England,  co.  Chester,  locally 
situated  in  Prestbury  div.,  of  the  hund.  of  its  own 
name,  on  the  Bollin,  16  m.  S.  bv  E.  Manchester, 
163  m.  NNW.,  London,  by  road,  and  170  m.  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor., 
36,101  in  1861.  llie  town,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  slope  near  the  borders  of  Macclesfield 
forest,  has  greatly  increased  in  size  during  the  last 
40  years,  and  is  now  about  2  m.  long  by  1  m.  in 
breadth,  consisting  of  one  principal  thoroughfare 
on  the  London  Road,  crossed  by  two  others  leading 
to  numerous  subordinate  streets.  The  buildings, 
in  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  town,  are  of 
superior  construction;  the  streets  also  are  well 
lighted,  and  the  inhab.  have  plentiful  supplies  of 
good  water,  conveyed  from  spnngs  on  the  adjacent 
Bills.  An  open  market-place,  with  excellent 
shambles  and  a  covered  corn-market,  stand  near 
the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  the  town-hall,  rebuilt 
in  1826,  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  building, 
tastefully  decorated,  and  containing,  besides  courts 
of  iustice,  a  large  assembly  aud  concert^room.  The 
old  church  is  a  large  structure,  partly  Gothic,  with 
a  handsome  tower,  formerly  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
steeple:  it  was  ori^nally  erected  by  Edwud  I.,  in 
1278,  but  has,  at  different  times,  been  almost  re- 
built, so  that  few  parts  of  it  can  lay  claim  to  any 
great  antiquity.  It  affords  accommodation  for 
about  1,700  persons,  and  has  an  adjoining  chapel 
containing  several  interesting  monuments.  Christ- 
church  was  erected,  in  1775,  at  the  private  expense 
of  Charles  Roe,  esq.,  who  endowed  it  with  lOOZ.  a 
year ;  it  is  a  r^ular  building,  with  a  neat  tower, 
having,  in  the  interior,  an  degant  marble  monu- 
noent  of  the  founder,  by  Bacon.  Trinity  church, 
in  Hnrdsfield,a  more  recent  erection,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  mav  accommodate 
about  900  persons.  St.  George's  in  Sutton  (built 
in  1822)  hKS  accommodation  for  1,500,  and  in  the 
S.  suburbs  of  the  town  is  a  fifth  church,  remark- 
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able  for  its  neat  construction  and  light  spire. 
There  are  also  several  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other 
dissenters.  A  free  grammar-school,  originally 
founded  in  1502,  was  endowed  by  Edward  VI.  with 
propertj'  then  producing  only  25i,  but  now  esti- 
mated at  l,d00f.  a  year,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
value.  A  head  and  under-master  give  instruction 
in  classics,  elementary  mathematics,  history,  and 
geography.  Another  school,  called  the  *  Modem 
Free  School,'  endowed  with  350t  a  year,  is  furnish- 
ing instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
best  calculated  to  enable  the  scholars  to  carry  on 
the  trades  and  support  the  commerce  of' Maccles- 
field. A  charity  school,  national  school,  and  se- 
veral Sunday  schools,  with  others  maintained  by 
voluntary  subscription,  educate  the  children  of  the* 
poor;  and  there  are  almshouses,  various  money 
charities,  a  dispensary,  Iving-in-charity,  and  pro- 
vident society.  A  public  park  of  sixteen  acres 
was  enclosed  m  1854. 

The  silk  manufacture  of  Macclesfield  affords  em- 
ployment to  the  laigest  part  of  the  pop. ;  a  por- 
tion, however,  are  employed  in  cotton  factories. 
There  were,  in  1861,  about  70  factories,  giving 
employment  to  16,000  hands.  The  greater  number 
of  these  are  engaged  in  weaving  silk  fabrics,  chiefiy 
silk  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  of  every  description, 
sarsenets,  Persians,  silk  ferret,  and  galloon,  with  a 
few  gros-de-Naples.  The  cotton  manufacture,' 
which  was  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago,  is  in. 
a  thriving  condition,  and  hat-making  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent  Numerous  mechanics  and  makers 
of  machinery  depend  indirectly  on  the  staple  trade 
of  the  town.  The  Bollin  turns  several  mills,  and 
the  neighbourhood  furnishes  abuqdant  supplies 
of  exceUent  coal  for  the  required  steam  power. 
Stone  and  slate  also  are  quarried  near  the  town, 
and  form  a  considerable  object  of  trade  with  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  transit  of  heavy  goods 
is  facilitated  by  the  North  Western  railway,  as 
well  as  by  the  Macclesfield  canal,  which  connects 
it  N.  and  S.  with  the  great  canal  lines  of  England. 

Macclesfield,  which  was  incorporated  by  a  charter 
of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  subse- 
quently by  various  sovereigns  of  England,  has 
been  divided  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act  into  six 
wfurds,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  11  other 
aldermen,  with  36  councillors.  Corp.  revenues, 
7,329/.  in  1862.  It  has  also  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  with  petty  sessions,  under  a  recorder.  The 
town  had  no  voice  in  the  legislature  till  the 
Reform  Act  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors, 
956  in  1 865.  Macclesfield  is  also  one  of  the  pollitig 
places  for  the  NE.  division  of  Cheshire.  Markets 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday:  cattle,  wool,  and 
cloth  fairs.  May  6,  June  22,  July  11,  Oct.  6,  and 
Nov.  11. 

MACERATA,  a  city  of  Central  Italv,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  a  hill  between  Chieti  and 
Potenza,  21  m.  S.  by  W.  Ancona,  and  170  m.  NE, 
Rome,  on  the  railwav  from  Ancona  to  Perugia. 
Pop.  19,622  in  1862.  '  The  city  is  well  built,  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and  entered  by  6  gates.  In 
the  centre  is  an  irregular  open  space  ornamented 
with  several  good  buildings,  including  the  ca- 
thedral, the  pidace  of  the  prefect,  and  the  theatre. 
Including  the  cathedral,  there  are  7  churches,  in 
one  of  which  are  some  good  paintings,  13  convents^ 
several  literary  association^),  and  a  secondary  uni- 
versity for  theology,  philosophy,  and  medicine, 
founded  by  pope  Lio  Xll.  in  1824.  The  city  pre- 
sents nothing  antique,  and  its  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  occasionally  of  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia. 

'Macerata,'  says  a  traveller  (Forsyth's  Italy, 
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p.  820),  contains  a  number  ot  ptdazxi,  and  tlieitt- 
fore  a  swann  of  provincial  nobilitj^.  The  peasants 
observe  an  established  uniformity  in  dress,  of  which 
oran^  appears  the  prevailing  colour.  So  constant 
are  the  women  of  tnis  class  to  local  costume,  that 
the  female  head  becomes  a  kind  of  geographical 
index.  At  Macerate  thej  adhere  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  pUiting  and  coiluif|[  the  hair,  which  th^ 
transfix  with  long  silver  wire  tipt  at  both  ends 
with  laige  knolM,  evidently  the  antique  ocum 
crmalu — 

<  Figat  sens  tortas  sostiaeatque  oomas.* 

liartiaL 

Macerate  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  appeal  for  the  provinces  of  Macerata, 
Ancona,  and  Asoolt  Its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  insignificant.  About  2  m.  to  the  N., 
on  the  Potenza,  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  of 
Considerable  size,  with  vaults  and  foundations  of 
other  edifices,  supposed  to  indicate  the  ate  of 


Htlma  Hicina,  colonised  by  Septimius  Sevems, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Goths. 

MACHYNLLETH,  a  market  town  and  parL 
bor.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Montgomery,  near  the  Dyfi, 
80  m.  W.  Montgomerv,  and  175  m.WNW.  London, 
on  the  railway  from  Montgomery  to  Aberystwith. 
Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  1,645  in  1861.  Machynlleth  is 
an  ancient,  well-built  town,  superior  to  most  in  N. 
Wales  for  cleanness  and  respectebility,  the  stieete 
being  remarkablv  broad  ana  regular.  The  town- 
hall,  a  plain  building,  was  erected  by  the  Wynn 
family,  in  whom  the  manor  is  vested:  the  co. 
sessions  are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Mont^ 
^mery,  and  the  magistrates  sit  here  occasionally 
in  petty  sessions  for  uie  hundred.  The  church,  a 
handsome  structare,  was  rebuilt  in  1827 :  the  in- 
terior is  conveniently  fitted  up,  and  the  W.  tower 
is  embattled,  and  surmounted  ¥rith  crocketted 
pinnadea.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Calvinists,  and  Weslevan  Methodists, 
with  atteched  Sunday  schools,  and  a  well-endowed 
national  icbool  furnishes  instruction  to  poor  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  The  fiannel  trade  has  long 
existed  at  Machynlleth,  being  chiefiy  carried  on 
at  farm-houses;  the  fsbrics  are  sent  for  sale  to 
Newtown.  The  town  formerly  posMssed  an  ex- 
cellent shipping  trade,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  port 
of  Montgomery;  but  nnee  the  canal  was  brought 
to  Newtown,  and  facilities  were  opened  direct  be- 
tween Wales  and  the  commercial  districts  of  Eng- 
land, the  canying  tnde  is  in  barges,  and  few  ships 
now  come  to  Machynlleth.  The  bor.  unites  with 
Montgomery  and  others  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  the  entire  district, 
954  in  1865.  3Cachynlleth  is  celebrated  in  the 
bistory  of  the  principality  as  the  place  in  which 
Owen  Glendwr,  in  1402,  convoked  a  parliament, 
where  he  was  inaugurated  Prince  of  Wales. 

MACON  (an  MUuoo)^  a  town  of  France,  d<^p. 
Sadne-et-Loire,  of  whidi  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  the 
Sadne,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Pop^ 
18,006  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated, 
but  is  generally  Ql  built ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  paved  with  rounded  pebbles;  the 
squares  axe  mostly  small,  and  destitute  of  orna- 
ment; and  the  houses,  though  of  stone,  devoid  of 
symmetry.  It  was  once  partially  fortified,  but 
the  works  were  never  completed,  and  they  are 
now  laid  out  in  public  walks.  A  nandsome  quay 
borders  the  Ssdne,  and  is  continuous  with  a  planted 
promenade  at  either  extremity.  The  ancient  hStel 
de  Mantreoel,  now  occupied  by  the  town  hall, 
theatre,  and  public  library,  with  9,000  vols. ;  the 
general  hospital,  two  hotpices,  some  of  the  churches, 
the  prefecture,  and  the  new  prison,  are  the  chief 
public  buildings.    M&con  is  the  seat  of  tribunals 


of  primanr  jurisdictioii  and  commeroe,  a  eom- 
munal  coUege,  schools  of  muteal  instruction  and 
linear  design,  and  of  a  society  of  agriculture,  arts, 
and  belles  lettres ;  and  has  manufactures  of  cover- 
lets, clocks  and  watches,  copper  and  earthenware, 
pump  machinery,  and  barrels.  But  Mioon  is  prin- 
dpaUy  dependent  on  its  wine  tnule.  ^  The  same 
chain  of  hiUs  that  overhang  the  rich  vineyards  of 
the  Cdte  d*Or  extends  through  the  d^.  of  the 
Sadne-et  Loire^  and  the  part  of  the  d^  of  the 
Rhone  called  the  Beaujolais.  In  commeroe  the 
wines  both  of  the  Mftconnais,  or  district  round 
Mdcon,  and  of  the  Beaujolais,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Micon  wines,  from  Mftcon  beingtiie  em- 
porium where  they  are  mostly  sold.  They  are 
BtroDg  and  durable,  and  in  general  may  be  re- 
garded as  ranking  next  to  the  Beanne  winesi 
The  best  growths  are  those  of  Torins,  Romantehe, 
Chenas,  and  Pouilly.  Many  Roman  anttquitifls 
have  been  found  at  Mftcon,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
cathedral,  destroyed  dnring  the  rsTolationaiy 
frensy  in  1798,  form  a  very  picturesque  otnect 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sadne  is  the  flou- 
rishing suburb  of  St.  Laurent,  the  seat  of  a  laige 
corn-market. 

MACROOM,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  eo. 
Cork,  prov.  Mnnster,  on  the  SuUane,  20  m.  W. 
Cork,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Poa 
8,288  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  par.  church,  a  B. 
Cath.  chap^  a  laige  school,  a  court-hooae,  market- 
house,  and  a  constebulary  barrack.  A  maDor-comt 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  the  extent  of  2L  is 
held  every  three  weeks.  General  sessions  are  held 
in  Dec,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays. 
Markete  on  Saturday.  Near  the  town  is  a  laige 
cavern,  the  interior  of  which  has  not  been  tho- 
roughW  explored. 

MADAGASCAR,  a  laige  island  of  tbe  Indian 
Ocean,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel),  between 
Ut  129  7f  and  250  40'  N.,  and  long.  440  20'  and 
510  80'  E.  Length,  980  m. ;  average  breadth,  800 
m.  Area  estimated  at  about  234,400  sq.  m.  being 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  France.  The  coast 
is  generally  flat  and  low ;  but  the  interior  is  con- 
siderably diversified,  and,  though  it  is  not  tra- 
versed by  any  continuous  chain,  many  parts, 
especially  the  E.,  N.,  and  S.  districte,  may  be 
called  mountetnous.  The  highest  point,  Anka> 
ratra,  in  lat.  lO^  40'  N.,  long.  47o  20^£.,  is  about 
11,000  ft  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  con- 
sist of  granite,  sienite,  and  quartz,  covered  in  the 
lower  parts  with  day-slate,  primitive  limestone, 
and  old  red  standstone :  volcanic  rocks  occor  in 
several  places,  and  coal  strata,  abounding  with 
iron,  are  widely  distributed  throufh  the  island. 
Rock-salt  and  nitre  occur  near  ue  coast;  and 
iron  pyrites,  oxide  of  man^nese,  and  plumbsgo 
have  been  found  in  some  districts.  The  rivers  of 
Madagascar  are  numerous,  and  many  of  consider- 
able size,  the^ater  number  flowing  into  the  Ma 
on  the  W.  side ;  but  most  of  them  are  choked  | 
with  sand,  have  frequent  falls  and  rapids,  and  are 
almost  entirely  unnavigable.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  lakes,  not  only  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  island,  but  also  in  the  low  alluvial  districts 
near  the  sea,  some  of  which  are  remarlcable  for  their 
size  and  beauty.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  the 
valleys,  most  of  which  produce  nee  or  other  i 
vegetables,  or  else  are  clothed  with  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  verdure.  The  climate  of  Madagascar 
is  extremely  diversified,  that  of  the  coast  being 
oppressively  hot,  while  in  the  interior  the  tem- 
perature seldom  exceeds  85^  Fahr.  The  heat  at 
Antananariro,  the  cap.,  fluctuates  between  40^  and 
B5P:  the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer  is  often 
extremely  sultxy,  but  the  mornings  and  eveninga 
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mn  always  pleasant  From  May  to  October  (the 
winter  months  of  thk  island)  the  ground  is  orten 
oovered  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  heat  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 44^.  At  other  seasons,  however,  the  flac- 
tnations  between  heat  and  cold  are  extreme  and 
tudden,  the  temperatnre  in  the  morning  being 
seldom  more  than  40^.  whereas,  in  the  same  day, 
the  afternoon  heat  often  exceeds  80°.  The  cli- 
mate  of  Kadamcar  is  generally  considered  to  be 
piejadicial  to  Europeans,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  efflnyia  rising  from  stagnant  lakes  and 
swamps  near  the  coast;  but  in  the  central  parts, 
and  especially  in  Ankova,  the  metropolitan  prov. 
ot  the  island,  the  marsh-fever  does  not  exist  The 
weather  on  the  coast  is  usually  hot  and  damp  or 
niny ;  but  in  the  interior  the  rains  are  periodical, 
in  a  great  measure  rranlating  the  divisions  or 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  trade  winds  from  the 
£.  and  SE.  prevail^  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  but  the  rains  are  often  accompanied  by 
▼Mdent  gales  from  the  NW^W.,  and  SW.  Earth- 
quakes are  occasionally  felt,^  and  the  capital  has 
more  than  onoe  suffersd  considerable  damage  from 
such  visitations. 

Among  the  animals  peculiar  to  Madagascar  are 
five  varieties  of  the  monkey,  foxes,  wUd  does  and 
cats^  hojgs,  goats,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  catde  and 
sheep  amilar  to  those  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Ciooodiles  swarm  in  nearly  aU  the  riven  and 
lakes,  and  are  objects  of  great  dread  to  the  na- 
tives :  serpents  also,  some  of  large  size,  abound  in 
the  woods;  and  lizaids,  scorpions,  and  centipedes, 
are  very  numerous  and  troublesome.  Birds  also, 
of  various  kinds,  are  found  in  the  forests^  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  paroquet,  flamingo, 
falcon,  kite,  turtle-dove,  pigeon,  turkey,  and  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls.  The  sea 
abounds  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  oysters  are 
numerous  on  the  coast.  The  soil  in  many  parts 
is  proUflc  and  highly  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  the  island  produces  numerous  and  highly  va- 
luable plants.  The  forests  yield  abun£uice  of 
trees  or  varied  durability  and  value ;  some  used 
as  dy&-woods,  others  in  building,  with  ebony, 
betel,  mangrove,  dragon-tree,  bamboo,  sugar-cane, 
locust-tree,  Urama  tpeciota,  caootohouc  tree,  plan- 
taioy  banana,  zahana  {Bigmmia  arHculata).  hibis- 
cna,  mimosa^  castor-oil  plant,  longosa  (Mrcmnia 
zedoaria),  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco  plants,  all- 
spiee,  pepper,  giagef,  tonneric,  and  rice.  Various 
other  vegetable  productions  have  been  introduced, 
such  as  the  eoeoa-nuty  bread-fruit,  ^am,  manioc, 
IcBBen,  onngey  peach,  mulbeiry,  quince,  fig,  and 
pOBlmanate.  Sevend  varieties  of  the  Cape  vine 
nave  been  found  to  thrive  well,  the  ooflfee-plant 
has  been  brought  from  the  Mauritius,  ana  the 
potato  is  largely  cultivated  as  well  as  highly 
esteeaaedi  but  the  common  Etiropean  cenaha 
have  met  with  little  ekcouiligement.  The  Flora 
of  the  country  is  abundant;  but  the  brilliant 
aspect  usual  to  the  gardens  of  tropical  countries 
Is  here  missed,  in  eonseiyuence  of  the  ftepid  alter- 
nations of  heavy  rains  and  extreme  drought. 

Hie  husbanmy  of  Madagascar,  puiSMd  by  a 
distinct  dass,  consists,  in  a  gieat  measure,  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  conducted  with  great 
care  and  success.  Seed  time  is  in  September;  at 
which  season  the  grain,  after  being  steeped  in 
waifer,  and  subsequently  kept  in  a  warm  ^lace  till 
it  hmoB  to  sprout,  is  very  thickly  sown  in  a  fine 
moliM,  almost  covered  with  i^ater  artificially  in- 
tioduoed  into  the  fields.  The  water  is  afterwards 
dianed  off,  manure  is  thrown  over  the  seed,  and 
as  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  above  the  sur- 
froe,  moisture  is  again  rapl&d*  The  average  pro- 
duce in  inferior  grounds  is  said  to  be  about  fifty 
for  one;  but  the  best  cultivated  grounds  are 


allesed  to  produce  seventv  and  even  one  hun- 
dred fold,  the  harvest  bemc  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 
Each  rice  field  is  separated  nrom  those  adjcnning 
by  banks  rising  about  six  inches  above  the  field, 
and  affording  great  convenience  to  the  labourers. 
Neither  waggon,  cart,  sledge,  nor  beast  of  burden, 
is  used  in  setting  in  the  harvest,  and  the  thresh- 
ing is  conducted  either  against  a  stone,  or  on  the 
floor,  by  simply  beating  the  ears  with  the  hand. 
The  secure  storing  of  the  grain,  however,  is  an 
object  of  special  attention :  the  Ovahs,  the  pr^ 
vailing  tribe  of  the  island,  have  underground 
storehouses,  made  with  extreme  ingenuity;  but 
other  tribes  have  granaries  above  ground,  bee- 
hive shaped,  about  16  ft.  high,  made  of  thick, 
clay-built  walls,  and  entered  only  from  the  top. 
Manioc  is  another  great  object  of  fanning  in- 
dustrv;  it  is  raised  from  cuttings,  and  about  18 
months  elapse  between  the  plantmff  and  harvest. 
The  roots,  usually  about  10  mches  m  length  by  3 
in  diameter,  are  prepared  for  use  by  scrapmg 
and  boiling,  and  are  sometimes  made  into  cakes. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  pigeon-pea  (cyfinw  cajan)  is  raised  for  the 
purpuee  of  rearing  silk-worms.  The  European 
cereaBa  have  been  introduced  by  the  mission- 
aries ;  the  plough  and  harrow  have  likewise  been 
brought  into  use,  and  oxen  broken  in  to  cultivate 
the  ground ;  but  the  natives  prefer  their  old  and 
imporfect  methods  of  nreparinff  the  soil,  to  the 
adoption  of  readier  plans  and  superior  imple- 
ments. Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
working  of  iron  is  the  most  important  occupation 
of  the  people.  In  some  parts  the  iron  ore  is  found 
in  laige  quantities  on  or  near  the  surface,  whence 
it  is  gathered  in  baskets  and  smelted  for  use ;  but 
when  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  numerous  small 
pits  are  made  about  6  ft.  in  depth,  and  no  further 
attempt  is  made  to  explore  the  riches  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  ore  is  first  crushed,  then  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  rude  furnace  of 
stone-work,  built  up  to  the  height  of  2  or  8  ft, 
without  mortar,  and  thickly  plastered  vrith  clay 
on  the  outside,  the  blast  being  obtained  by  means 
of  wooden  cylinders,  in  which  a  rude  sort  of  piston 
is  fitted  to  drive  the  air  through  a  bamboo  cane 
mto  the  fire.  The  native  forges  are  equally  sim- 
ple; the  anvil,  about  the  size  of  a  sled^  hammer, 
IS  fixed  in  the  ground  near  the  fire,  tiie  water- 
trough  i»  close  b^,  and  the  smith,  when  at  work, 
equate  on  a  piece  of  board  while  his  attendants 
sunoand  him,  armed  with  laige  hammers,  and 
ready  to  strike  the  metal  according  to  his  direc- 
tions. The  articles  thus  manufactured  comprise 
spears  and  javelins,  knives,  hatehete  and  spades, 
chisels  and  hammos,  a  rude  sort  of  plaae-ironsy 
files,  pots,  SDoons,  lamps,  and  nails:  besides  which 
they  have  been  teught  to  make  hinges,  screws, 
and  locks,  as  well  as  to  draw  copper  and  iron 
wire.  The  manufacture  of  swords  and  fiienums 
was  introduced  by  the  French  a  few  yean  ago, 
and  the  native  goldsmiths  and  silversttuhs  evince 
considerable  ingenuity  in  makiug  rings,  chains, 
and  othergold  omamento,  silver  dishes,  mugs,  and 
spoons.  T%e  felling  of  timber  employs  about  1,000 
men ;  the  pit-saw  has  been  brought  into  general 
use,  and  the  na^ve  carpentiy  has  been  so  much 
improved  by  the  application  of  European  tools, 
that  their  work  is  really  well  finishetL  The  art 
of  turning  wood  is  practised  by  the  best  work- 
men of  the  caintol;  earthenware  is  made  with 
considerable  skill  and  taste,  and  many  hands  are 
employed  in  makmffrope  and  twine,  as  wefi  as 
in  tanning  leather.  The  chief  occupatssn  of  the 
people,  however,  next  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
IS  the  spinning  and  weavhig  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
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linen  fabrics ;  but  all  the  processes  are  extremely 
simple,  imperfect,  and  tedious.  The  art  of  dyeing 
is  also  practised,  and  several  of  the  native  dyes 
produce  bright  and  durable  colours. 

The  pop.  of  Madagascar  consists  of  4  chief  poli- 
tical divisions,  the  numbers  of  which  are  estimated 
.  to  be  as  follows : — 

The  Ovahs  (in  the  central  table4and)     •     800,000 

Sokalavas  (W.  dde  of  the  island)     «  1,300,000 

Betfiileos  (S.  of  the  Ovahs)      .    .    .  1,500,000 

Bctanimana  and  Betsimasarka  (on 

the  E.  coast   .    .    ^ 1,200,000 


4,700,000 


'  The  inhabfi.  differ  materially  in  appearance  and 
character,  nor  is  there  any  doubt,  though  the 
people  are  nominally  comprised  in  one  political 
empire,  and  speak  oiie  language,  that  they  include 
several  distinct  and  peculiar  nations.  The  dis- 
tinction of  colour  separates  the  pop.  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Ovahs,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  having 
olive  complexions,  handsome  features,  graceful 
persons,  and  lank  dark  hair ;  whereas  the  inhab. 
of  the  shore,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  people, 
greatly  resemble  the  Papuas,  being  short  and 
stout,  almost  black,  with  low  foreheadJa,  broad  flat 
faces,  laige  eyes  and  mouth,  and  long  crisped 
hair.  There  are  differences  also  in  the  languages 
spoken  by  various  sections  of  the  pop.,  and  many 
of  their  customs  varv  so  much,  as  to  make  it  clear 
that,  however  amalgamated,  they  are  not  one 
nation,  but  a  combination  of  several  distinct  races. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  Ovahs,  they 
are  little  better  than  barbarians,  run  almost  naked, 
despise  a  fixed  life,  are  extremely  superstitious, 
and  practise  most  of  the  vices  so  f^neraUy  preva- 
lent among  the  savages  of  tJie  neighbouring  con- 
tinent. Circumcision  is  universal,  marriages  are 
formed  in  very  early  life,  and  divorces  are  very 
common,  and  easily  effected.  The  law  permits 
polygamy,  restricting  the  husband  to  12  wives ; 
but  few  have  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three. 
Fidelity  to  the  marriage  engagement,  however, 
forms  no  part  of  the  female  character,  and  modesty 
is  a  virtue  almost  unknown.  Their  houses  are  usu- 
ally of  rude  construction,  except  in  the  cap.  of  the 
Ovah  country,  where  European  improvements 
have  been  partially  introduced.  The  diet  of  the 
people  consists,  in  great  part,  of  rice  and  manioc, 
witn  smaller  portions  of  beef  and  poultry,  and  the 
'  cookeiy  is  extremelv  simple. 

Pedlery  and  hawking  are  favourite,  though  not 
profitable,  occupations.  The  markets  are  great 
places  of  resort  forall  classes ;  and  not  onlv  is  there 
a  daily  general  market  at  Tananarive,  but  4  or  5 
laiige  markets  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
province,  and  well  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  f!rom  the  adjoining  districts.  Animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  native  and  forei^  manu- 
factures and  cattle* are  exposed  promiscuously; 
and  in  no  nation  are  there  more  clever  and  per- 
severing bargainers  than  in  Madagascar.  The 
S eater  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  barter, 
ost  goods  are  sold  by  measure :  rice  by  the  bushel, 
meat  by  the  eye,  snuff  by  the  spoon,  fuel  by  the 
bundle.  Kice,  which  may  be  considered  the 
standard  of  value,  costs  about  Is.  a  bushel ;  20 
ducks  or  fowls  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar, 
geese  cost  about  9(L  each,  and  a  fine  turkev  may 
be  got  for  Is.  A  bullock  costs  from  3  to  8  dollars, 
sheep  average  about  Is.  6dl  each,  and  20  good  pine 
apples  may  be  had  for  Sd.  Labour  is  also  ex- 
tremely low,  many  working  for  mere  food,  and 
others  gaining  only  2<f.,  or  at  most  4<f.  a  day.  An 
intercourse  has  long  been  carried  on  with  Mada- 
gascar by  Arabs  from  Muscat,  Indians  from  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  Europeans  from  the  Cape 


of  Good  Hope,  and  Americans  from  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.  The  taste  of  the  people  for  foreign 
goods  is  also  on  the  increase ;  and  horses,  saddles, 
and  bridles,  scarlet  cloth,  gold  lace,  red  satin, 
purple,  green,  and  yellow  silk,  silk  handkerchiefs, 
sewing  silk,  calico*  and  printed  goods,  hosiery, 
gloves,  finger  rings,  watches  and  musical  boxes, 
hardware,  salt,  and,  above  all,  arrack  and  run,  are 
sought  after  in  the  markets  of  Ankova.  The  great 
obstacle  to  trade,  however,  is  an  entire  want  of 
roads.  Owing  to  an  idea  which  has  long  been  en- 
tertained by  the  Hovas,  that  the  best^  means  of 
preserving  their  country  from  foreign  invasion  is 
to  have  no  roads,  none  have  ever  been  made. 
Travellers,  as  well  as  merchandise  for  the  interior, 
have,  therefore,  to  be  conveyed  over  extensive 
tracts  on  men's  shoulders.  (Report  by  Mr.  Con- 
sul Pakenham  on  the  Trade  of  Madagascar,  in 
*  Commercial  Reports  received  at  the  Foreign 
Oflice.'    London,  1865.) 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  28  provinces,  all  of 
which  have  their  separate  chiefs,  but  for  ^ears 
past  the  Ovahs  have  been  reckoned  the  prevailing 
tribe,  the  chief  of  which  is,  in  effect,  the  king  of 
the  island,  receiving  tribute  from,  and  exercising; 
sovereignty  over,  all  the  rest.  The  government  is 
despotic,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  com- 
monly hereditary,  the  monarch  ha\'ing  the  right 
not  only  to  appoint  his  immediate  successor,  bat 
also  to  settle  tne  line  through  future  generatioo& 
He  is  the  father  of  his  kingdom,  appoints  eveiy 
subordinate  officer,  enacts  laws  and  orden  their 
execution,  decides  cases  and  raises  armies ;  but  he 
often  convokes  assemblies  of  the  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  or  advice  on 
matters  requiring  mature  deliberation,  or  in  cases 
where  the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy  have  to  be 
consulted.  The  royal  family  is  highly  honoured, 
and  tenacious  of  etiquette,  and  the  respect  due  to 
rank.  The  jndges,  who  rank  next  to  the  blood 
royal,  hear  causes,  decide  dispntea,  and  are  ex- 
clusively privileged  to  communicate  between 
the  sovereign  and  people.  Subordinate  to  these 
are  the  farantui,  the  police  and  tax-gatherera  of 
the  country;  the  ombouin-jixU^  or  local  ma^s- 
trotes;  the  maroterana,  or  military  governors  of 
provinces,  a  very  powerful  and  inaportant  bodv; 
and  the  wuRnianyf  or  royal  courtiers,  who  not  only 
carry  government  despatches,  but  constitute  a 
^neralpatrol  for  the  country.  The  kinc  receives 
tithes  or  all  produce,  enjoys  the  monopoly  of  tim- 
ber, and  is  exceedingly  rich  both  in  slaves  and 
cattle,  receiving  also  \  considerable  ad  rdbren 
duty  from  the  possessors  of  these  valuable  arti- 
cles. The  sovereign  is  also  high  priest  of  the 
realm,  and  presides  over  the  great  national  sacri- 
fices. The  religion  of  the  country  ia  a  rude  spe- 
cies of  polytheisric  idolatry,  and  the  people  almost 
without  exception  believe  in  witchcraft  and  the 
efficacy  of  charms.  Christianity  was  introduced 
with  temporary  success  by  English  and  French 
missionanes,  in  1818-1830;  but  is  at  present  al- 
most powerless,  in  consequence  of  various  edicts 
which  forbid  its  public  profession. 

Madagascar,  the  earhest  accounts  of  which  were 
given  by  Marco  Polo,  from  the  narrative  of  others, 
was  discovered  in  1606  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
established  a  settlement  dose  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
island,  and  soon  after  tried,  though  with  little 
success,  to  introduce  the  Rom.  Cath.  religion.  It 
was  at  first  resorted  to  merely  as  a  place  of  refoge 
and  pro\n8ioning  station  for  ships;  but  in  1642 
an  attempt  was  made  b^  the  French  to  make  it 
one  of  their  colonies,  which  however  proved  futile, 
in  consequence  of  its  extreme  nnhealthiness ;  and 
in  1664  most  of  the  colonists  removed  to  the 
neighbouring   island  bf  Bourfooli.     The  JesoiU 
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meanwhile  continued  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
establishment  of  Christianity ;  but  owing  to  the 
injudidousseal  of  Father  Stephens,  the  superior  of 
the  mission  in  Madagascar,  the  natives  were  exas- 
perated at  the  innovations  of  the  foreigners,  some 
of  the  missionaries  were  massacred,  and  the  rest 
were  glad  to  escape  from  the  island.  Various 
attempts  have  subsequently  been  made  by  the 
French  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
since  the  general  peace  of  1816  they  have  formed 
four  small  colonies  on  the  £.  coast,  as  well  as  on 
the  contiguous  island  of  Madame  St.  Mary.  The 
English  missionaries  were  allowed  to  visit  Mada- 
gascar in  1818-1825,  with  full  permission  to  di»- 
seminate  their  moral  and  leli^ous  views ;  and  the 
sovereign  fiadima,  a  man  of  singular  ability,  even 
formed  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  suppressed 
the  slave  trade,  established  a  ^neral  system  of 
education,  introduced  Christianity  into  the  heart 
of  the  country,  formed  a  native'  army  upon  the 
European  model,  promoted  the  reduction  of  the 
language  to  grammatical  form,  and  established  a 
native  press.  He  also  favoured  the  diffusion  of 
numerous  arts  and  handicrafts  calculated  to  ex- 
tend the  advantages  of  civilisation  among  his 
subjects.  But  whilst  raising  his  country  into  the 
happiness  that  springs  from  civilisation,  Radama 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  its  vices.  He  died  in 
1828,  in  consequence  of  his  passionate  addiction 
to  intoxicating  liquors,  at  the  age  of  thirty Hseven 
years.  On  the  death  of  Kadama  one  of  his  eleven 
wives,  who  was  also  his  cousin,  named  Ranavolona, 
succeeded  in  getting  herself  elected  to  the  throne, 
and  now  followed  a  period  of  darkness,  retrogres- 
sion, and  persecution.  The  native  Christians,  of 
whom  there  were  now  great  numbers  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts :  they  were  put  to  death  with  all  the  cruel 
tortures  which  could  be  devised  by  the  imagin- 
ation of  savages  heated  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
seaL  The  observance  of  Sunday  was  abolished. 
The  missionaries  were  forbidden  to  teach  the 
natives,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  the  island.  Queen  Ranavolona, 
having  revelled  in  blood  for  thirty-three  years, 
died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded  b^  her  son, 
Radama  11.  The  accession  of  this  prmce  caused 
a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  an  entire 
change  of  policy  in  Madagascar ;  and  on  the  very 
day  of  his  accession,  Radfuna  II.  proclaimed  equal 
protection  and  universal  toleration.  However 
Radama  II.  was  murdered  after  but  a  short  reign, 
and  the  country  underwent  irr'sh  troubles,  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  interference  of  foreign  adven- 
turen,  chiefly  from  France.  (L.  B.  M'Le»d,  Mada- 
gascar and  its  People.    London,  1864.) 

M  ADD ALONI,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Caserta, 
cap.  canton,  14  m.  NNE.  Naples.  Pop.  16,946 
in  1862.  llie  town  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  royal  college,  and 
a  noble  aqueduct,  which  conveys  water  to  the 
royal  Mlace  at  Caserta. 

MADERA,  a  great  river  of  S.  America,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Amazon  (which  see). 

MADEIRA,  a  famous  island  in  the  N.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal,  Funchal,  its  cap., 
on  its  S£.  side,  being  in  lat  32<>  88'  N.,  long. 
160  54'  26"  W. :  length  of  Madeira,  about  46  m. ; 
breadth  about  7  m.  Area,  estimated  at  above 
300  sq.  m.  It  is  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  present^ 
ing  to  those  approaching  its  N.  coast,  numerous 
disjointed  crags  and  tall  isolated  peaks,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  less  elevated  spots  of 
verdure,  the  whole  being  based  on  enormous, 
dark-looking  columns,  rising  perpendicularly 
several  hundred  ft.  from  the  sea;  which  is  usually 
so  deep,  even  dose  in  shore,  that  soundings  are 
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not  found  in  less  than  50  fathoms  and  upwards, 
except  in  Funchal  roads,  whoe  ships  anchor  in 
from  80  to  85  fathoms.  The  cliffs  on  all  sides 
are  very  lofty :  the  Feiia  (TAtferia  (eagle's  rock) 
on  its  N.  coast,  a  black  cubic-shaped  mass  of 
rock,  is  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  high ;  andJiJ.  Pargo, 
at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  i^and,  rises  4,000  ft 
above  the  sea;  but  the  most  curious  feature  on 
the  coast  is  the  Punta  S.  Lorenzo,  at  its  £.  ex- 
tremity, a  ledge  of  rock  6  m.  in  length  by  1  m. 
in  breadth,  which,  thoug^h  less  lofty  than  other 
parts,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  projection  into 
the  sea,  and  its  fantastically-broken  clifla  and 
peaks.  The  rapid  declivities  of  the  island  are 
furrowed  bv  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  now  nils  of  pure  spring  water ;  and  up 
their  sides  vineyards  are  formed  by  means  of 
successive  terraces,  to  the  height  of  2,300  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  mountain  scenery  of  the  interior  is 
bold  and  highly  romantic;  one  part,  a  few  miles 
NW.  of  Funchal,  being  called,  by  way  of  dbtino- 
tion,  <the  Switzerland  of  Madeinu'  Here  is  a 
deep  vallev,  or  crater,  inclosed  on  all  sides,  except 
seaward,  by  a  range  of  magnificent  precipices, 
rising  upwards  of  1,000  ft.  above  the  vale,  the 
summits  and  sides  of  which  are  broken  into  every 
varietv  of  dark  beetling  pinnacle,  or  flattened  and 
tree-clad  buttress;  while  far  below  smiles  a  fair 
region  of  cultivation  and  fruitfulness,  rich  in 
every  species  of  vegetation,  though  itself  rather 
more  than  2,000  1^  above  the  sea  level.  The 
culminating  point  of  the  island  is  Pico  Ruivo, 
rising  5,450  tt  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with 
vegetation  to  its  summit.  Three  rivers,  or  rather 
toirents,  rise  on  its  sides,  and  cross  the  island  in 
several  directions,  contributing  greatly  to  its 
fertility.  The  streams  are  carefully  collected, 
and  rendered  more  available  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  by  means  of  artificial  channels,  or 
levadoMy  with  duices,  constructed  with  vast  labour. 
In  1840  was  completed  a  great  work  of  this  kind, 
by  which  a  copious  stream,  precipitated  from  the 
top  of  a  cliff  1,000  feet  in  height,  was  made  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  climate  of  Maddra  fluctuates  less  than  that 
of  any  country  N.  of  the  equator :  its  mean  annual 
temperature  having  been  round,  in  a  period  of  18 
years,  not  to  exceed  65  Fahr.,  that  of  the  hottest 
months  (Aug.  and  Septvi)  being  74°,  and  that  of 
the  coldest  (Dec.  and  Jan.)  68°,  the  glass  seldom 
falling  below  53°  even  in  the  severest  weather. 
The  neat  of  summer,  however,  is  considerably 
higher,  being  increased  from  10°  to  15°  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  hot  and  parching  E.  win£ 
(the  sctrooco)  that  blow  off  the  African  continent. 
The  temperature  of  Funchal,  however,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  island  in  general: 
there  dews  are- slight,  and  the  rains  few  and  far 
between ;  but,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island, 
a  cool  dimate  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  fre- 
quent dews  and  rains  enriching  vegetation,  and 
rendering  the  air  fresh  and  salubrious.  This  re- 
markable equality  of  climate,  not  only  through 
the  year,  but  dunng  the  days  and  nights,  consti- 
tutes the  chief  recommendation  of  Madeira  to 
invalids.  Persona  subject  to  chronic  pulmonary 
complaints,  unattended  by  any  material  disorgan- 
isation, have  derived  much  benefit  from  a  voyage 
to  Madeira ;  as  have  others  afflicted  with  diseases 
of  the  windpipe ;  and  a  still  greater  number  who 
are  the  victims  of  dyspepsia,  or  other  maladies  of 
the  stomach,  the  cure  of  which  is  hastened  by  the 
regular  habits  and  exercise  usually  taken  by 
invalid  residents  in  the  island.  The  eflicacy  of 
the  climate,  however,  in  cases  of  confirmed  tuber- 
etdar  consumption  has  been  absurdly  exaggerated. 
It  may  then,  indeed,  lengthen  life  a  litUe,  but 
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it  cannot  effect  a  care.  During  the  last  half 
century,  vast  numbers  of  invalids,  of  whose  re- 
covery no  rational  hope  could  be  entertained,  and 
who  should  have  been  left  quietly-  to  expire  at 
home,  have  been  hurried  off  to  this  island,  at  an 
expense  which  they  could  often  but  ill  afford,  for 
no  purpose  unless  it  were  to  amuse  them  with 
false  hopes,  or  that  they  might  occupy  a  place  in 
Funchal  church-yard.  Invalids  should  not  at- 
tempt the  voyage  before  the  middle  of  June,  nor 
later  than  the  end  of  September.  Spring  is  a 
trying  season,  owin^  to  the  prevalence  of  NE. 
winds ;  and  October  is  the  first  month  of  the  rainy 
season  of  autumn. 

Ever^  part  of  Madeira,  not  encumbered  with 
rocks,  IS  extremely  fertile ;  the  hills  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  most  delicate 
flowers  grow  on  their  sommitSi  which  are  con- 
stantly moistened  with  dew  from  the  clouds  over- 
hanging the  island.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
finest  kinds  are  evervwhere'  abundant,  and 
tropical  plants  which  liave  strayed  from  the 
gardens  soon  become  naturalised  to  the  soil. 
•  Here,'  says  a  traveller  (Wilde's  Narrative^  L  89), 
*all  is  sunshine:  the  green  bananas,  with  their 
beautiful  feathery  tops,  tell  the  visitor  that  he  has 
bid  farewell  to  Europe;  the  oran^  trees  hold  out 
to  him  their  branches,  laden  with  golden  fruit. 
Plantations  of  coffee  trees  fill  the  spaces  betweoi 
the  houses,  the  splendid  coral  tree  hangs  over  his 
head,  and  the  snowy  bells  of  the  tulip  tree  mingle 
with  the  scarlet  hybiscus.  If  he  wish  for  exer- 
cise, he  has  the  most  inviting  walks,  and  the  most 
tempting  shades  to  shelter  him :  wide-«preading 
plane  trees,  and  willows  of  gigantic  growth,  bend 
their  slender  arms  over  the  streams  that  murmur 
from  the  hills.  As  he  begins  to  ascend  from 
Funchal,  the  beanty  increases,  and  the  sea-view 
opens  to  his  sight  The  roads,  though  steep,  are 
well  paved,  and  the  horses  trained  to  an  easy 
pace.  He  rides  through  a  perfect  vineyard, 
where  in  many  places  tne  vines  are  carried  on 
trellises  over  the  road,  and  laige  bunches  of 
grapes  hang  within  his  reach.  Hedges  of  gerar 
niums,  fuschias,  and  heliotropes  border  those 
narrow  paths,  and  shade  him  irom  the  sun ;  the 
Ficus  indicus  clothes  the  cottages;  the  Salvia 
fulgent  and  Guernsey  .lily  are  sprinkled  over  the 
vineyards;  and  the  Camellia  japonicot  with  its 
delicate  white  flower  and  waxy  leaf,  adorns  every 
quinta.  Higher  up  grow  the  yam,  prickly  pear, 
dragon-tree  and  cedar,  the  aloe,  agave  and 
hyihrangea,  the  sweet  potato,  and  the /'Aormtum 
tenax ;  and  heaths  and  pines  crown  the  highest 
summits  of  the  island.'  Thus  it  appears  that, 
below  the  elevation  of  1,200  ft,  many  of  the  most 
useful  tropical  plants,  as  the  date,  pahn,  guava, 
banana,  and  coflee-plant,  are  found,  with  numerous 
others  peculiar  to  the  warmer  part  of  the  tempe- 
rate ion6.  Up  to  2,500  ft,  the  fruits  and  grams 
of  Europe,  especially  maize  and  com,  are  raised; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  district  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  the  chestnnt  which  is  extremely 
abundant,  the  beech,  and  other  European  trees, 
with  the  mahogany,  grow  up  to  an  elevation  of 
8,400  ft.,  above  which  rise  pines,  heath,  ferns,  and 
grasses.  Pasture  is  scanty^:  few  cows  are  kept, 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy  axe  here  expensive 
luxuries.  Horses  are  little  used,  their  place  as 
beasts  of  burden  being  supplied  by  mules  and 
asses  of  the  Spanish  breed.  Goats  and  hogs  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  allowed  to  run  wild  on 
the  mountains,  where  also  are  found  large  quan- 
tities of  rabbits.  Poultry  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  small  birds  of  mt^pificent  plumage  occupy 
the  groves.  Myriads  of  finely  variegated  lizarais 
crowd  the  gardens  and  vineyards,  occasionally 


doing  much  damage  to  the  grapes;  bat  there  are 
no  venomous  reptiles,  and  the  inhabs.  are  free 
from  that  insect  plague  that  is  usually  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  warm  countries.  The  honey  bee  is 
abundant,  and  produoesfine  honey.  Many  varieties 
of  fish  are  caught  on  the  coast,  especially  tunnies 
and  eels,  which  are  the  favourite  food  of  Uie  inhab. 

Agriculture  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  raising  of 
vines.  Land  is  usually  let  out  in  small  holdingf, 
varying  from  10  to  40  or  50  acres,  and  the  rent  is 
estimated,  on  the  metayer  principle,  at  half  the 
produce,  according  to  a  yearly  valuation  of  the 
crops.  Wheat,  barley,  and  rye  are  produced;  but 
the  crops  average  little  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  annual  consumption.  The  wheat  is  sown  in 
Oct,  and  reaped  in  June,  this  crop  being  followed 
by  another  of  beans  or  sweet  potatoes.  Rioe  is 
cultivated  more  as  an  ornamental  graas  than  for 
any  useful  purpose;  and  Indian  com,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  dimate,  and  is  much 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  has  till  very  lately  been 
little  grown. 

Considerable  attention  has  lately  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  plant  which  may 
become  of  considerable  importance.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  raised  with  little  trouble,  and  the 
show  in  the  fruit-market  of  Funchal,  in  a  grove  of 
noble  palm-trees,  is  of  extraordinary  abundance. 
Here,  besides  all  the  ordinary  fruits  and  garden 
vegetables  of  S.  Europe,  as  oranges  and  lemons, 
green  figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  water  and  Val- 
encia melons,  and  pumpkins,  are  bananas  and 
euavas,  finer  even  than  those  grown  in  the  W. 
Indies,  custard-apples,  alligator-peazs  (the  firuit  of 
the  haxnu  Per8ea)i  numerous  tribes  of  cucurbits, 
the  exquisitely  flavoured  frcdt  of  the  Cactau  trioM- 
gubtritt  the  Cape  gooseberry,  sent  as  a  preserve  to  . 
Europe,  and  the  tdioo-tchoo.  But  its  wine  is  the 
great  glory  of  Madeira.  The  grape  is  not  indi- 
genous to  the  island ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  first  plants  firom  Crete,  carried  thither 
by  order  of  the  famous  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  settled  by  the  Porto- 

fuese  in  1421.  Many  other  varieties  of  the  gn^ 
ave  since  been  carried  to  the  island,  its  mild 
climate  and  volcanic  soil  being  especially  suitable 
for  their  growth. 

The  steepness  of  the  hill  sides,  on  which  the 
vines  chiefiy  grow,  and  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mising valuable  space,  have  led  to  the  practice  of 
raising  the  vine-beds  on  successive  terraces,  sup- 
ported by  retaining  walls*  The  vines  are  trellisol 
on  bamboo  and  other  supports  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  g^pes  to  the  ripening  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  the  bunches  are  frequently  of  enor- 
mous size.  The  usual  method  of  cultivation  is  to 
trench  the  ground  from  4  to  7  ft  deep,  according 
to  the  soil,  and  to  lay  a  quantity  of  loose  or 
stony  earth  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  reachin|f  the  clayey  soil  beneath,  which  y 
would  otherwise  hinder  their  growth.  The  ground 
is  watered  three  times,  if  the  summer  be  very  dry, 
and  each  time  it  is  thoroughly  saturated ;  but  the 
less  it  is  watered  the  better  is  the  wine,  though 
the  quantit]rt  of  course,  be  diminished. 

The  N.  side  of  the  island,  though  sufficienUy 
fertile,  being  the  most  exposed  to  cold  winds  and 
fogs,  is  not  so  fiivourable  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  as  the  S.,  where  all  the  finest  growths  are 
raised.  The  best  Madeira-malmsey,  or  MahoiMia, 
is  produced  on  rocky  grounds  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  grapes  being  allowed 
to  hang  till  they  are  dead  ripe.  The  Sereialgnpb 
will,  also,  only  succeed  on  particular  spots.  The 
wine  made  from  it  is,  when  new,  harsh  and  austere, 
and  requires  to  be  long  kei>t.  The  best  Madeira 
wine  is  produced  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  island  j  but 
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It  ia  alleged  that  not  lesa  than  two-thirds  of  the 
wine  g^wn  even  in  this  quarter  is  of  secondary 
quality ;  so  that  in  Madeira,  as  in  all  wine  ooun- 
tnes,  the  first  growths  {premier$  crua)  are  both 
scarce  and  dear.  The  process  of  making  the  wine 
is  very  simple.  The  grapes  are  picked  from  the 
stalk,  thrown  into  a  vat,  pressea,  first  with  the 
feet,  and  afterwards  with  a  weighted  wooden  lever. 
The  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  collector  of 
taxes  for  the  crown,  both  attend  at  the  press ;  the 
latter  takes  out  of  the  tub  his  tenth  of  the  whole 
tmuat,  the  remainder  being  equally  divided  between 
the  landowner  and  the  tenant.  Each  takes  with 
him  a  sufficient  number  of  porters  to  carry  away 
their  respective  shares,  sometimes  in  barrels,  but 
more  frequently  in  goat  skins,  borracha$j  to  the 
cellars  in  Funchal,  where  the  English  merchants 
have  extensive  yards  and  vats  for  storing  the 
wine,  and  carrying  it  throujjh  the  different  pro- 
oesaes  of  fermentation  and  mixture.  They  usually 
advance  money  beforehand  to  the  growers,  to  en- 
able them  to  defrav  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Though  naturally  strong,  a  quantity  of  brandy 
is  added  to  Madeira  wine  when  racked  from  the 
Teasels  in  which  it  has  been  fermented,  and  another 
portion  is  added  when  it  is  about  to  be  exported. 
The  demand  for  Madeira  wine  in  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed,  first  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  improvement  it  derives  from 
b^ng  carried  to  a  warm  climate ;  and  it  has  long 
been  customary  for  ships  outward  bound  for  India 
and  China  to  touch  at  Madeira,  and  take  laige 
quantities  of  wine  on  board,  which  they  bring 
home  to  England.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  the  Madeira  vrine  that  has  gone  to  Cal- 
cutta and  Canton  is  necessarily  better  than  any 
toought  direct  from  the  island,  as  much  must 
obviously  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  wine  sent 
to  the  EasL  But,  if  due  care  be  taken  in-  the 
selection  of  the  wine  sent  to  India  and  China,  it  is 
Tery  much  improved  and  matured  by  the  voyage; 
and  it  not  only  fetches  a  higher  price,  but  is  in  all 
respects  snpenor  to  the  direct  importations.  Most 
of  the  adventitious  spirit  is  dissipated  in  the  course 
of  the  Indian  voyage,  and  the  full  flavour  of  the 
wine  ia  evolved. 

The  wines  of  Madeira  have  fallen  of  late  yean 
into  disrepute  in  England.  The  ipowth  of  the 
island  is  very  limited,  not  exceedm^  15,000  or 
18,000  pipes,  of  which  a  oonsiderable  quantity 
ffoes  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America. 
Hence,  when  Madeira  was  a  fashionable  wine  in 
•RwigUnd,  ever^  sort  of  deception  was  practised 
with  respect  to  it,  and  large  quantities  of  spurious 
trash  were  disposed  of  for  the  genube  vinta^  of 
.  the  island.  This  naturally  brought  the  wine  into 
discredit.  In  1827, 308,295  gallons  Madeira  were 
entered  for  home  consumption,  whereas  the 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1863 
amounted  to  only  29,809  gallons  of  white  and  360 
gallons  of  red  vrme,  and  m  1864  had  further  sunk 
to  24,012  gallons  of  white  and  824  gallons  of  red 
wine.  The  computed  real  value  of  the  Madeira 
wine  imported  in  1864  amounted  to  12,229/1 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  very  considerable ; 
the  exports  consist  principally  of  wine.  Among 
the  minor  articles  of  export  are  fruits,  both  fresh 
and  preserved,  dragon's  blood  (the  gum  of  the 
Cahntu$  draco),  honey  and  wax^  orchil  (a  white 
lichen  used  in  puiple-dyeing),  tobacco,  and  pro- 
visions for  ships.  Its  imports  comprise  manufac- 
tured goods,  sheep,  salted  provisions,  fish  (espe- 
cially herring  and  cod),  oil,  com,  and  some  tropical 
productions.  The  subjoined  table  gives— on  the 
report  of  Mr.  Erskine,  British  consul— the  esti- 
mated value  of  imports  and  exports  of  Madeira  in 
She  yean  1859-68 1^ 
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The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  com- 
prise cotton,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  haber- 
dashery, with  coal,  earthenware,  butter  and  cheese, 
salt  meat,  rice,  and  si^ar.  The  Americans,  chief 
importers  next  to  the  British,  send  timber,  whale- 
oil,  salt  fish  and  meat,  spermaceti  candles,  with 
other  articles,  in  small  quantities. 

The  government  of  Madeira  has  at  its  head  a 
lieutenant-governor,  whose  power  is  so  extensive 
that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inhabs., 
especially  the  British,  are  greatly  dependent  on 
his  character  and  acquaintance  with  the  island. 
Justice  is  administered  by  a  tribunal  in  whose 
favour  little  can  be  said,  from  which  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  at  Lbbon.  The  crown 
revenues  are  derived  partly  from  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  on  all  imports,  except  provisions;  but  the 
most  productive  source  is  the  tithe  of  wine,  with  an 
additional  duty  per  pipe  on  the  quantity  exported. 
A  revenue  is  also  denved  from  the  monopoly  of 
snuff,  cards,  and  soap.  The  revenue  is  simicient 
to  deifray  the  expenses  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  establishments;  oonsidereble  soma 
are  likewise  expended  in  public  works  and  roads, 
and  fluently  there  remains  a  surplus,  which  is 
remitted  to  Portugal.  The  number  of  cleigy, 
including  monks  and  nuns,  is  stated  to  be  some- 
what under  800 ;  they  are  partly  supported  by  the 
crown  revenues,  the  tithe  on  wine  bemg  originally 
intended  for  their  maintenance.  But  the  preseiit 
government  allowance,  which  they  receive  in  Ueu 
ofit,  is  extremely  small;  so  that  the  monks  and 
clei]^y  traffic  in  wine,  or  enga^  in  other  secular 
busmess,  while  the  nuns  gam  a  considerable 
income  by  making  artificial  flowers  of  wax  and 
feathers,  which  are  admired  for  their  ddicacy  and 
beauty,  and  purchased  by  visitors  and  shippers  at 
hi^  prices. 

The  pop.  of  Madeira  was  ascertained  hy  the 
census  of  Dec  31,  1863,  to  amount  to  110,741, 
while  the  adjoining  island  of  Porto  Santo  had 
1,423.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
sprung  principally  fh>m  Portuguese  and  Moors; 
but  in  Funchal  many  of  the  labouring  classes 
show,  by  their  English  faces  and  complexions^  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  intermixture  with 
British  settlers.  Negro  slaves,  also,  are  still 
numerous,  but  they  seldom  intermany  with  those 
of  European  origin.  On  the  whole,  the  natives 
are  a  finer  and  more  comelv  mce  than  the  Portu- 
guese ;  they  are  of  the  middle  size,  well  formed, 
and  stronely  knit,  with  masculine  features,  hair, 
and  complexion.  The  women  are  almost  univer- 
sally under  the  standard  height,  and,  when  youngs 
display  handsome  features,  which,  however,  soon  ' 
become  coarse  and  unattractive,  owing  to  theift 
laborious  field  occupations.  The  men  are  dressed 
somewhat  in  the  costume  of  English  sailors,  with 
large  full  leather  boots,  and  a  little  funnel-shaped 
cap  on  their  heads.  This  curious  headgear  is  worn 
also  by  the  women  over  the  white  muslin  hand- 
kerchief, which  covers  the  head  and  hangs  down 
over  the  shoulders ;  and  their  gay  ^intz  gowns 
and  scarlet  pelerines  give  them  a  Vutht  and  pic- 
turesque apF^anmce.     *  It  is  delightnil,'  says  the 
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traveller  already  cited,  *  to  see  groui*  of  these 
peasantry  in  companies  of  eight  or  ten  sitting  in 
some  places  onder  the  nmbrageous  palms*  eating 
their  morning's  meal,  or  completing  their  toilet, 
before  entering  the  town,  while  others  are  has- 
tening along,  kMuied  with  the  various  produce  of 
their  gardens,  consisting  of  bunches  of  yellow 
bananas  and  strings  of  crimson  pomegranates,  or 
carrying  fowl,  firewood,  and  fish  to  the  maricet  of 
FunchiU,  each  little  party  preceded  by  its  man- 
dolin-player, who  at  times  accompanies  the  wire- 
strung  instrument  with  his  voice,  and  is  ioined  at 
intervals  by  the  hearty  chorus  of  the  whole  group.' 
But  the  condition  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  learned 
from  such  holyday  descriptions  as  this ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  Fnnchal 
are  meagre,  sallow,  and  short-lived.  *  This,'  savs 
anothet  traveller.  Sir  John  Barrow,  *  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate,  but  to  the  poverty  of 
their  food,  which  chiefly  consiste  of  pumpkins,  sour 
wine,  or  pernicious  spirits ;  to  a  life  or  drudgery 
and  exposure  to  the  great  vicissitude  of  climate, 
by  daily  ascending  the  steep  and  Lofty  mountains 
in  search  of  fuel ;  and,  above  all,  to  a  total  dis- 
regard of  cleanliness.'  In  fact,  almost  all  the 
natives  of  the  island  are  infected  with  a  species  of 
itch,  which  they  regard  as  incurable^  and  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  great  degree  of  mflammation. 
Among  the  richer  inhabs.  are  many  Portuguese 
JidalffM ;  but  by  far  the  laiger  part  are  merchants 
and  private  residents  belon^ng  to  almost  every 
commercial  country,  especially  Great  Britain. 
These  hold  little  intercourse  vntYi  the  other  inhab., 
but  live  either  in  their  town-houses  at  Fuuchal,  or 
at  their  villas  or  qnhUoM  higher  up  the  ialan<', 
where  they  exercise  the  most  liberal  hospitality. 
A  small  tax  on  wine  sent  to  England  is  leWed  by 
the  British  consul,  to  form  a  fund  for  charitable 
purposes,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  bene- 
volent contributions  of  the  merchants,  who  also 
support  an  English  episcopal  church. 

Funcbal,  the  only  town  of  Madeira  requiring 
any  special  notice,  is  situated  on  the  S£.  side  of 
the  island,  and  stretches  nearly  a  mile  along  the 
margin  of  the  bay.  It  is  irregular,  inconvenient, 
and  meanly  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  steep, 
and  dirty  streets,  some  of  which,  being  paved  with 
sharp-pointed  pebbles,  are  painful  to  walk  upon. 
Streamlets  of  water  run  down  some  of  the  streets 
from  the  overhanging  mountains.  The  houses  are 
commonly  low,  not  often  exceeding  one  story  in 
height,  with  white  outsides.  Those  belon^ng  to  the 
fid^gos  or  rich  merchants  are  comparatively  large 
and  handsome,  having  at  the  top  a  torrinha  or 
turret,  commanding  a  view  of  the  harbour,  used 
for  reconnoitring  vessels  as  they  arrive  in  the 
ofiing.  The  governor's  castle  is  a  laige  clumsy- 
looking  Gothic  structure,  near  the  beach.  The 
cathedral  has  a  paryiM,  or  open  space,  before  its  W. 
door ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  Terrtiro  da  5«',  a  plea- 
sant promenade  under  several  parallel  rows  of 
trees,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and  overlooked  by 
pretty  houses  with  balconies.  In  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  Franciscan  convent  is  a  chamber,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
human  skulls  and  thigh  bones.  The  English 
church  in  the  suburbs  is  an  elegant  and  oommo- 
•dious  building,  literally  embosomed  in  ev«r  spring- 
ing loses  and  white  daturas.  The  convent  of 
A^otaa  Senhora  do  Monte,  amid  groves  of  chesnut- 
trees  half  way  up  the  mountain,  commands  a  very 
fine  view.  Funchal  roads  labour  under  several 
disadvantages:  the  anchorage  is  in  85  or  40 
fathoms ;  land  squalls  are  often  extremely  violent ; 
a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach,  especially  m  spring, 
makes  a  landing  at  all  times  unpleasant,  and 
aometimes  unsafe,  except  in  the  shoTQ-bo^ts,  in 
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managing  which  the  natives  are  very  skilfnL 
From  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  when 
strong  southerly  gales  throw  in  a  heavy  sea,  the 
roads  are  peculiarly  dangerous,  and  many  accidents 
have  then  occurred. 

A  few  inconsiderable  blands  in  the  vidnitj  of 
Madeira  are  included  under  its  government.  Of 
these  Porto  Santo,  85  m.  NW.,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  inhabited.  It  has  a  parched  barren  aspect, 
and  has  but  one  fountain  of  ^j^ood  water.  Its  pro- 
ducts comprise  wine  of  an  mferior  ^uaKty,  ^pood 
barley,  water-melons,  and  other  fhuts;  but  it  is 
wholly  destitute  of  wood.  The  town  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  place  of  exile 
from  Madeira.  The  entire  pop.  of  the  island,  as 
already  stated,  amounted  to  1,428  on  the  Slst  of 
Dec  1868.  The  little  islands  called  the  Deaertas, 
are  occasionally  visited  by  a  few  fishermen  and 
smugglers,  and  the  rest  are  mere  rocks. 

Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1844, 
by  Macham,  an  Englishman,  who  was  wrecked, 
and  cast  on  its  shores.  But  this  story  is  veiy 
doubtful ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  uiat  Juan 
Gonzalez,  who  bad  been  despatched  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and 
who  fell  in  with  this  island  in  1419,  was  its  real 
discoverer.  When  discovered  it  was  uninhabited, 
and  covered  with  wood,  and  was  on  that  account 
called  Madeira^  that  being  the  Portuguese  tenn 
for  timber.  It  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1421,  and  has  since  continued  in  their  poooeasion. 
Madeira  was  occupied  by  the  English  during  the 
war  with  France,  but  merely  in  order  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  it  was 
restored  to  Portugal  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

MADELEY,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Salop,  franchise  Wenlock,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  18  m.  ESE.  Shrewsbury,  126  m. 
NW.  London  by  road,  and  149  m.  by  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  par.  9,469  in 
1861.  Area  of  par.  2,760  acres.  The  town,  which 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  celebrated  in 
history  as  having  given  refuge  to  Charles  II.  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  derives  its  present  im- 
portance from  its  proximity  to  the  great  coal  and 
iron  district  of  Coalbrookdale.  The  diurch  is  a 
handsome  modem  structure,  the  living  being  a 
vicarage  in  private  patronase.  The  Rom.  Catfaa., 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  also 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  there  ia  a 
meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  A 
nationiu  school  is  connected  with  the  church,  and 
there  are  four  Sunday  schools.  The  iron  trade, 
carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  much 
facilitated  by  means  of  the  Shropshire  canal, 
which  joins  Uie  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  junc- 
tion canal,  and  connects  Madelev  and  the  Ketley 
ironworks  with  the  great  manuJkcturing  districts 
of  Dudley,  Wolveihampton,  and  Birmingham. 
About  2  m.  W.  of  the  town,  and  near  the  romantic 
village  of  Colebrookdale,  is  a  cast-iron  bridge, 
erected  in  1780,  of  one  arch,  100  ft.  in  span,  40  ft. 
above  the  river,  and  containing  875  tons  of  metal, 
being  the  first  structure  of  the  aiud  raised  in  the 
kingdom.  This  beautiful  rural  district,  embosomed 
between  high  and  well-wooded  hills,  has,  within 
the  last  haff  century,  been  converted  into  one  of 
active  mining  and'  manufacturing  industry,  the 
furnaces  now  at  work  in  this  vicinity  'being 
estimated  to  produce  60,000  tons  of  iron  a  year. 
At  Coalport,  about  2  m.  ftom  the  above  mentioned 
bri<!LKe,  is  a  considerable  manufactoir  of  china. 
Markets  on  Friday ;  fairs  May  29,  and  last  Tues« 
day  in  Oct. 

^he  neighbourhood  of  Madeley  is  remarkable 
for  an  extraordinary  convulsion  of  the  earth,  that 
took  place  in  1773,  when  about  80  acres  of  jbmd 
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^were  shifted  from  their  site,  and  broken  into  irre- 
gular chasms,  large  oak  trees  were  uprooted,  and 
the  Severn,  blocked  up  for  more  than  200  yards 
by  the  displaced  soil  and  fallen  trees,  was  com- 
pelled to  find  a  new  channel,  in  which  it  now  flows. 

MADRAS  (PRESIDENCY  OF),  an  extensire 
division  of  British  India,  being  the  second  in  rank 
and  the  most  southerly  of  the  three  presidencies. 
It  comprises  the  whole  of  Hindostan  S.  of  the 
liver  Krishna,  the  N.  Circars,  and  Canara,  ex- 
tending firom  80  to  20©  N.  lat,  and  fifom  740  to 
So°  E.  long.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape ;  the  base 
of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Oanjam,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  Sadash* 
aragur,  near  the  15th  degree  of  lat,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  the  sides  by  &eir  coasts,  and  the  apex 
by  Cape  Comoiin,  at  the  southern  extrenutv  of 
India.  It  is  consequently  bounded  on  two  of  its 
sides,  the  E,  and  W.,  by  the  ocean,  while  on  the 
third,  or  N.,  it  has  the  dom.  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
rajah  of  Berar,  parts  of  the  presids.  of  Bengal  and 
JBombay,  and  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa. 
Its  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  950  m.  The 
totiu  area  of  3ie  presidency  is  140,917  sq.  m., 
"while  the  pop.,  according  to  an  othcial  return 
of  the  year  1862,  amounted  to  23,180,823.  (Sta- 
tistical Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other 
Possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom.) 

Phytktd  Geography. — Mountains.— The  surface 
consists  of  a  centnu  table- land,  surrounded  on  all 
'sides  by  an  undulating  or  plain  country  gradually 
diminishing  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
The  mountain-ranges  bounding  the  table-land  on 
either  side  are  the  £.  and  W.  Ghauts,  which 
diverge  from  each  other  at  the  knot  of  mountains 
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termed  the  Neilgherries,  in  about  11<^  N.  lat,  and 
from  76°  30'  to  about  77°  E.  long.  The  W.  Ghauts 
approach  much  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  £.,  so 
that  there  is  a  much  greater  extent  of  plain  coun- 
try in  the  E.  than  in  the  W.  portion  of  the  presid. 
1'he  Neilgherry  Hills,  which  may  be  considered  the 
nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  in  S.  Hindostan, 
extend  84  m.  E.  to  W.  by  15  m.  N.  to  S.,  having 
numerous  peaks  rising  to  between  5,000  and  6,000 
ft,  and  one,  Dodal^ttas,  estimated  at  8,760  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  W.  Ghauts  are 
more  continuous  and  generally  more  elevated  than 
the  £. :  the  latter,  even  in  the  district  of  Salem, 
-where  they  are  highest,  seldom  attaining  to  an 
elevation  of  6,000  ft.,  while  the  former  frequently 
rise  2,000  ft  higher.  The  table-land  above  or 
between  the  GfaAuts  averages  in  Cooig  nearly 
6.000  ft  in  elevation,  and,  in  Canara,  Balaghaut 
▼aries  from  3,000  to  5,000  ft. ;  but  it  decreases 
rapidly  in  height  as  we  proceed  E.  and  N.,  and 
even  m  Mysore,  Bangalore  is  only  2,807  ft,  and 
Hurryhur  only  1,831  ft  above  the  sea.  S. 
of  the  Neilgherries  is  the  Paulgautcherry  Pass, 
in  Coimbatoor,  16  m.  in  width,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  forming  a  complete  break  m  the 
mountain-system  of  S.  India.  S.  of  this  pass,  a 
mountain  chain,  little  inferior  in  height  to  the 
Neilgherries,  stretches  nearly  due  S.  to  Cape 
Comoriru  This  chain  separates  Cochin  and  Tia^ 
Tancore,  on  the  W.,  from  the  district  of  Madura 
and  TinneveUy,  on  the  E.  The  Ghauts  elsewhere 
form  the  chief  line  of  separation  between  the 
British  territories  and  those  of  the  subsidiary' 
states. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Godaverr  and 
Krishna,  with  their  tributaries ,  and  the  Pennar, 
Falanr,  Punnair,  Cavery,  Coleroon,  and  Yighey. 
These  have  all  an  &  course,  and  disembogue  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  The  Coleroon  is  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Cavery,  which,  having  separated 
ftom  the  latter,  opposite  Trichinopoly,  Dounds 
the  district  of  Tanjore  on  the  N.,  and  falls  into 


the  sea  about  lat  11©  30^.  The  streams  running 
W.  have  short  courses ;  the  longest  is  the  Ponany, 
which  traverses  the  Paulghautcherry  Pass,  but  It 
is  of  little  use  for  navigation,  being  very  shallow 
in  the  dry  season.  There  are  no  IsSits  of  any  im- 
portance :  that  of  Colair,  in  Masulipatam,  is  the 
principal  Ther^  are  numerous  salt  lagoons,  or 
mlets  of  the  sea,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  but 
they  are  of  little  use  for  navigation;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Coromandel  coast  has  a  shelving 
shore,  and  is  beat  by  so  heavy  a  surf,  as  to  be  at 
all  times  difficult  to  reach,  and,  during  the  mon- 
soon, it  is  quite  unapproachable.  The  Malabar 
coast  within  this  presidency  is  also  very  destitute 
of  good  harbours. 

_  The  CHmate  differs  widely  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  presidency'.  The  W.  coast  is  exposed 
to  all  the  fury  of  the  SW.  monsoon,  during  which 
the  rains  are  excessive,  and  often  accompanied  by 
heavy  squalls  and  thunder  storms.  On  the  oppo- 
site coast  the  rains  are,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
in  by  the  NE.  monsoon,  a  circumstance  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Ghauts  are  elevated  enough 
to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  clouds.  The  NE. 
monsoon  lasts  from  October  to  March,  but  the 
monsoon  rains  are  over  in  December,  and  much 
less  rain  falls  on  the  Coromandel  than  the  Malabar 
coast  where,  as  in  Canara,  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  sometunes  114  in.  The  heat  is  much  more 
oppressive  on  the  E.  than  the  W.  side  of  S.  India, 
owing  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  dry  weather 
and  parchmg  winds.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna, 
in  the  N.  Circars,  in  about  16^  lat,  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  known  to  stand  at  108°  Fah. 
at  midnight.  The  plain  countrj^,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  presidency,  is  frequently  very  unhealthy ; 
but  on  the  Malabar  coast  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  countrj'  above  the  Ghauts,  which  has  a 
mean  temperature  manv  degrees  below  that  of  the 
plains,  is  decidedly  salubrious ;  it  derives  rain  from 
both  monsoons,  having  an  equable  climate,  and  an 
atmosphere  usually  clear,  serene,  and  highly  in- 
vigorating. 

The  Geobgy  of  S.  India  has  been  noticed  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  Sienite,  granite, 
quartz,  greenstone^  mica,  and  hornblende  are 
among  the  chief  primitive  rocks,  in  the  Ghauts 
and  Neilgherries.  The  upper  soil  on  the  coasts  b 
usually  sandy,  and  not  very  productive ;  but  in 
the  valleys  of  the  interior,  it  frequently  consista 
of  a  rich  alluvium  or  loam.  The  soil  of  the  Bala- 
ghaut districts,  N.  of  Mysore,  consists  principally 
of  the  red  and  black  earth,  so  prevalent  in  the 
Deccan. 

Natural  Pm/ticet.— Many  portions  of  the  soil 
in  the  table-land  are  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  nitre,  and  other  salts;  iron  ia 
generally  plentiful,  and  the  iron  ore  of  the  district 
of  Salem  is  extremely  rich.  Copper  is  found  in 
Nellore,  and  a  few  other  districts,  and  diamonds 
near  Cuddapah.  The  presidency  yields  no  other 
mineral  products  of  much  value.  A  considerable 
extent  of  surface,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  country,  is  covered  with  forests,  comprising 
teak,  sandal,  ebony,  and  other  valuable  timber 
trees.  Teak  otows  on  the  E.  as  well  as  the  W. 
Ghauts;  but  that  of  the  Malabar  coast  is  the  most 
available,  and  best  known  in  the  market,  a  good 
deal  being  floated  down  to  the  coast  by  the  small 
rivers,  and  sent  to  Bombay  and  elsewhere  for  ship- 
building. The  toddy-pahn  {Boraswa  HabeUi- 
formis),  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  products  of  which  form 
important  articles  of  export  from  the  W.  districts 
and  other  palms,  flourish  on  the  sandy  coast  lands' 
which  supply  few  other  useful  articles.  The  sugar 
cane,areca,  yam,  plantain,  tamarind,  jack,  mango, 
melons,  and  variouB  other  fruits,  ginger,  turmenc 
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cotton,  and  hemp,  iome  of  which  aie  indigenous, 
are  pretty  generally  grown.  Pepper  is  an  important 
article  of  culture  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Goim- 
batoor  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobaoca 
Rice,  paddy,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  all  the 
other  grains  common  in  In^a,  both  wet  and  dry, 
are  here  cultivated:  the  first  is  grown  chiefly  on 
the  plains  of  the  coast;  but  it  forms  also  the 
chief  export  of  Goorg,  though  a  high  country,  and 
IB  the  great  staple  of  Canara.  The  Balaghaut 
districts  are  almost  wholly  appropriated  to  dry 
grain  cultivation. 

Animala, — The  elephant,  tiger,  chetah,  bear, 
bison,  elk,  spotted  deer,  antelope,  jackal,  wild  hog, 
and  junffle  sheep  inhabit  this  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  India :  tigers,  however,  are  not  so  nume- 
rous as  in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges, 
and  other  low  and  Jungly  portions  of  Hindostan* 
Ivoiy  is  a  product  of  some  consequence  in  Coim- 
batoor.  Domestic  animals  are  most  numerous  in 
the  £.  and  S.  districts ;  Guntoor  is  celebrated  for 
its  cattle ;  and  Goimbatoor  for  its  sheep,  which  are 
not  hairy  and  lon^-le^Qged  like  those  of  the  Gar- 
natic,  but  small,  yieldu^  good  mutton  and  ooaise 
wool,  made  into  common  sorts  of  clothing,  and  car- 
pets; and  live  stock,  above  the  Ghauts,  is  scarce 
and  inferior. 

Agriculture. — ^The  land  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency is  generally  much  leas  fertile  than  in  fiengal 
and  many  other  parts  of  British  India.  Tai\jore 
may  be  said  to  be  the  granary  of  the  presidency, 
and  produces  the  gpfeatest  land  revenae.  The 
widest  breadth  of  cultivated  land  is  met  with  in 
Rajahmundry,  Tanjore,  and  Goimbatoor.  The 
modes  of  agriculture  pursued  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces will  DC  found  briefly  noticed  in  the  articles 
which  have  especial  reference  to  them.  Generally, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  agriculture  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb;  that  the  occupiers  are  for  the  most 
part  miserably  poor,  and  their  implements  and 
stodc  alike  bad.  Irrigation  is  extensively  prac- 
tised :  and,  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
(whether  from  rivers,  tanks,  or  wells)  can  be  com- 
manded, as  in  the  delta  of  Tanjore,  S.  Arcot,  &C., 
the  crops  of  rice  are  very  heavy.  The  land  under 
dry  grains  is  generally  manured;  and  cow  dung 
used  as  fuel  in  this  presidency  being  subject  to  a 
tax,  it  is  generally  used  as  manure.  Opium  is 
rarely  or  not  at  idl  grown ;  and  indigo  onl^  in 
small  quantities,  principally  in  the  N.  distncts. 
Goimbatoor  exports  annually  upwards  of  4*000 
candies  of  tobacco  to  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Tra^ 
yancore;  and  large  quantities  to  Trichinopoly  and 
Mysore.  The  superiority  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
this  province  is  attributed  to  the  soil  containing 
much  saltpetre  and  peroxide^  of  iron,  as  well  as  to 
the  attention  bestowed  on  its  culture.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  land,  from  its  cultivation,  is,  how- 
ever, very  great :  the  ground  consequently  requires 
frequent  and  regular  manuring,  and  is  cultivated 
every  other  year  with  dry  grains.  Tobacco  costs 
on  the  spot  where  produced  about  26  rupees  per 
candy.  Cotton  is  a  staple  product  of  Tinneveliy ; 
and  it  and  sugar  are  raised  in  various  other 
places. 

itfa»yacterM.— The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  ofcotton  doth ;  and  formerly  cotton  fabrics 
and  other  piece  goods  were  laigely  exported,  espe- 
aally  from  tlie  N.  Gircars :  latterly,  however,  the 
lower  price  and  better  quality  of  British  piece 
goods  have  enabled  them,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
supersede  those  of  India  in  most  foreign  markets ; 
though  the  latter  are  still  exported,  especially 
fiomTlnneyelly,  to  the  W.  luoies  and  America. 
The  natives  have,  however,  turned  their  attention 
to  the  imitation  of  English  cottons,  and,  in  some 
instances,  with  considerable  success.    The  muslins 


of  Ghicacole,  the  woollen  carpets  of  EUore,  and  tha 
silks  of  Berhampore  (Ganjam),  are  of  old  celebrity ; 
but  in  general  manufacturing  industry  flourishes 
most  in  the  S.  districts,  and  the  cloths  of  Madura 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  fine  red  dye.  "Die 
Malabar  coast  has  a  singular  paucity  <^  manu- 
factures: its  chief  wealth  arises  from  its  large  ex- 
ports of  rice  to  Arabia  and  Bombay,  and  of  pepper 
and  other  spices,  areca,  cocoa-nuts,  Ac.  A  good 
deal  of  iron  is  made  in  Tinneveliy,  and  saltpietze 
and  salt  are  made  in  various  parts;  but  the  latter 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Bcao^  presidency. 
Above  the  Ghauts  the  arts  are  m  a  yeiy  rude 
state.  The  state  of  manufactures  dqiends  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  means 
of  communication,  and  in  this  respect  the  great 
lines  of  railway,  recently  oonstraeted,  have  done 
much  to  raise  mdustry. 

Roalwajft, — ^The  principal  railway  in  the  presi- 
dency is  the  gpfeat  Madras  line,  615  miles  long, 
runnmg  from  the  town  of  Madras  to  Beypoor.  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  with  branches  to  Buigalore 
and  the  Neilgheny  Hills.  A  second  ndlway,  330 
miles  long,  extends  firom  the  Aroonum  station,  42 
miles  from  Madras,  on  the  main  line,  by  Coddapah 
and  Bellary  to  Moodgul,  where  it  forms  a  junc- 
tion with  the  *  Great  Indian  Peninsula '  railway 
comine  from  Bombay.  Finally,  a  third  line,  called 
the  '  Great  Southern  of  India,*  connects  Tanjore 
with  Madras.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  on  the  railways  of  the  presidency  in  the 
year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1864,  amounted  to 
1,669,197;  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  in 
the  same  year  were  129,6621.,  and  those  from  goods 
traffic  1 68,8742.  The  working  expenses  amounted 
to  165,2652.,  or  about  60  per  cent. 

WeighU  and  Meamre$,^At  Madras,  the  9ta»md 
of  40  seers  or  8  ris  *-  25  lbs.  avoinL ;  the  oamtfy  of 
20  maunds  «>  500  lbs. ;  the  garee  for  grain  •>  12*8 
mds.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  seer  for  metals  «  9  os. 
8^  dr.  In  Malabar,  the  tohm  of  40  seers  «  28  lbs. 
3oz.;  thefoot-  10*46 in.  At Madtu, the aMnmcy 
«>  2,400  sq.  ft ;  the  eaum^  of  24  mauney » 1-3223 
acres. 

Revenue, — Subjoined  is  the  account  of  the  gross 
and  net  receipts  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  for 
the  financial  year  ending  April  30, 1864 :— <• 


LandBevenoe  •  , 
Forest  Revenue .  < 
Abkaree  .  .  .  . 
Tributes  and  Oon-) 
tributions  from  [■ 
Native  States    j 

Total  Land  Ee- ) 

venae,  &0.    .  / 

Aseessed  Taxes  .    . 

Customs    .    .    •    • 

Salt 

Stamps 

Hint 

Law  and  Justioe,  > 

and  Police  .    .  j 

Marine 

Public  Works  .  . 
Mleoella- )  Civil .    . 

neouB  tmutttey 
Interest     •    •   .    . 


Total    .    •    •    .  7,039,879 


4,399,793 

34,M« 

406,165 

844,648 


6,074,106 

164,960 
999,863 
899,373 
3SS,843 
111,696 

44,463 

6,317 
39,664 
61,489 
163,117 
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4,014 
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8,014 

8,988 
6,816 

8,488 


6,306 


36,361 
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£ 
4,396,898 
30,493 


844,648 


6,066,063 

161,733 
334,687 
899,373 
384,864 
111,696 

44,463 

6,317 

39,664 

66,388 
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7>ade.<— The  following  table  gives  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  British  and  other  European  vessels 
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entered  and  oleaied  at  ports  in  the  presidency  of 
Hadras  in  each  of  the  yean,  ended  SOth  April, 
1860, 1861,  and  1862. 


Hi 

BniMfd 

Clnnd 

Total 

YmmU 

Tons 

y«««to|     Tbnt 

VwMdt|     Tom 

IMO 
1861 
1863 

1800 
1861 
1863 

1^79 
1,550 
1,590 

898334 
870,104 
416,316 

Britibh. 
1,777    470,87718,356 
1,871    431,775  18,431 
1,889    472,343    8,478 

869,711 
791,879 
888,458 

115 
178 
117 

OTHni  EUROPXAH. 
49,857       154      65,185       369 
68,904       336      98,510       404 
49,343       173      75,901       389 

114,493 
163,414 
135,148 

The  total  valne  of  the  imports  into  the  pre- 
sidency amounted  to  8,000,846/.  in  1860;  to 
8,205,0972:  in  1861;  and  to  3,474,6192:  in  1862. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  imports  consisted  In  mer- 
chandise and  one-tJiird  in  treasure.  The  exports 
vere  to  the  amount  of  2,492,16621  in  1860;  of 
2,868,767/.  in  1861 ;  and  8,418,684  in  1862. 

Government, — ^The  civil  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor,  subordinate  to  the  governor- 
general  of  India.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  8 
nembcars,  one  being  the  commander-in-chief,  and  8 
secretaries,  placed  over  the  revenue  and  Judicial, 
politicid,  and  military  departments.  In  each  of 
the  20  districts  there  is  a  European  co]lectol^  who 
exerts  also  the  chief  mafpsterial  power.  Zillah 
<x>nrts  are  holden  in  the  prmcipal  towns  of  most  of 
the  districts;  and  there  are  four  provincial  courts 
of  appeal  at  Chittoor,  Masulipatam  Trichinopoly, 
and  Tellicherry.  In  Madras  is  a  court  of  Sudder 
and  Foncyarry  Adawlut,  an  admiralty  court,  and 
the  high  court  of  judicature  for  the  presidencr^. 
The  Church  of  England  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment consLsts  of  the  bbhop  and  archdeacon  of 
'  If  adras  and  19  chaplains,  in  different  parts  of  the 
presidency.  There  are  numerous  Protestantnlis- 
senting  and  R.  Cath.  chaj[)els,  Madras  being  the 
see  also  of  a  Bom.  Cath.  bishop. 

History, — In  the  art.  India,  British,  will  be 
found  a  table,  showing  the  dates  of  the  successive 
augmentations  to  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East.  The  city  of  Madras,  witn  a  territory  6  m. 
along  shore  by  1  m.  inland,  granted  in  1689, 
formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  Jaghire,  or  Chingleput,  was  obtained  by  the 
£.  I.  Comp.  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in  176>()  and 
1768.  In  1792,  Malabar,  Canara,  Coimbatoor, 
Dindignl,  Salem,  and  the  Barramahl,  were  ac- 
quiied  by  conquest  from  the  sultans  of  Mysore; 
in  1800,  the  Balagliaut  districts  were  ceded ;  and, 
in  1801,  the  remainder  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot's 
territories  were  added.  The  siege  and  defence  of 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  nabob's  dominions  in  the 
Camatic,  are  among  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  history  of  British  India.  They  were  under- 
taken, in  the  year  1760,  by  Lord  Clive,  who,  with 
a  force  of  about  600  English  and  native  troops, 
successfully  resisted  10,000  natives  under  Rajah 
Sahib,  assisted  by  160  of  Dnpleix's  veterans,  lliis 
heroic  defence  of  Arcot  is  onl;^  paralleled  by  that 
of  Lncknow  in  more  modem  times. 

Madras,  a  marit.  city  of  Southern  India,  cap. 
of  the  above  presidency,  in  the  distr.  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  660  m.  (direct 
distance)  SE.  Bombay,  870  m.  SW.  Calcutta  by 
road,  and  707  m.  by  sea.  Pop.  estimated  at 
720,000  in  1862.  The  city  is  not  well  situated, 
and  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea.  There  being 
no  indentation  on  the  coast,  nor  an^^  island  to 
break  off  the  sunre,  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in  through- 
oat  the  year.    Vessels  anchor  in  the  open  roads, 
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the  large  ones  keeping  a  mile  or  two  from  shore. 
The  danger  is  so  great  during  the  SW.  monsoon 
that  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  lie  here  for  several 
months,  and  the  anchorage  seems  deserted.  Car- 
goes are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  boats  adapted 
for  passing  through  the  surf:  these,  called  eaia- 
marans,  consist  of  three  flattened  timbers,  8  or 
10  ft  lon^,  tied  together  horizontally,  and  sharp- 
ened a  little  at  the  point  One  or  two  men 
propel  it  with  a  paddle,  flatted  at  both  ends,  and 
dip  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  When 
no  boat  could  live  five  minutes,  these  catamarans 
go  about  in  perfect  safety.  The  men  are  often 
washed  off,  but  instantly  leap  on  again  without 
alarm.  A  waterproof  cap,  for  the  cairiaffe  of 
letters  to  and  from  newly  arrived  vessels,  is  almost 
their  only  article  of  dress.  The  boats  used  are 
lai^  and  deep,  made  without  ribs  or  timbers,  of 
thin  wide  planks,  warped  by  fire  to  a  proper  shaped 
and  fastened  together  by  strong  twine.  Against 
the  seams  straw  and  mud  are  fastened  strongly 
by  the  twine,  which  ties  the  planks  together. 
No  nails  are  used,  for  none  would  keep  a  boat 
together  with  such  thumping.  The  boatmen  dis- 
play energy  and  skill  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
Keeping  time  to  a  rude  tune,  they  now  take  long, 
and  now  short  pulls,  as  the  waves  run  past;  they 
at  length  push  the  boat  forward  on  a  foaming 
surf,  until  it  is  thrown  upon  the  beach. 

Madras  presents,  from  the  sea,  nothing  to  create 
g^reat  expectations.  Only  a  few  public  buildings 
are  visible,  and  not  much  of  the  town,  as  the  site 
is  quite  level.  It  is,  however,  a  noble  city,  and 
has  many  fine  streets.  Fort  St  Geoige  may  be 
considered  the  great  nucleus  and  centre  of  Madras. 
It  \a  neither  so  large  nor  so  regular  as  Fort  Wil- 
liam, at  Calcutta ;  but  it  is  strong,  and  has  the 
advantages  of  requiring  a  smaller  garrison,  and  of 
being  easily  relieved  by  sea.  It  occupies  a  semi- 
drcular  area,  rather  more  than  4  m.  in  length,  by 
from  2  to  8  furlongs  in  width,  in  a  commanding 
situation,  immediately  on  the  beach ;  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  esplanade  traversed  by  roads  and 
shaded  public  walks.  Within  it  were  formerly, 
besides  many  public  offices,  some  streets  of  private 
European  clwellings,  shops,  and  stores;  but  these 
have  been  mostly  cleared  away,  and  the  Fort 
now  contains  only  the  barracks,  arsenal,  a  bazaar 
for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  the  council-house, 
the  old  church,  the  exchange,  on  which  a  lis^t- 
house  with  a  lantern  90  ft.  high  is  erected.  The 
merchants  and  tradesmen  have  mostly  removed 
their  establishments  to  the  new  streets,  opened  in 
the  N£.  quarter  of  the  Black  Town,  and  along  the 
skirts  of  the  esplanade.  The  Black,  or  native 
town,  which  is  N.  and  NE.  the  fort  and  esplanade, 
is  well  laid  out  and  is  defended  by  a  substantial 
brick  walL  The  houses  are  far  better,  at  an 
average,  than  those  of  the  natives  in  Calcutta.  A 
fine  range  of  public  edifices,  including  the  custom- 
house, office  for  the  board  of  trade,  court-house, 
granary,  and  many  store-houses,  form  its  frontr- 
age  towards  the  beach,  protected  from  the  fury 
of  the  surf  bv  a  breakwater  of  massy  stones. 
The  front  of  this  terrace,  and  the  drives  on  the 
esplanade,  form  the  chief  promenades  of  Uie  in- 
habitants. 

Madras  differs  from  Calcutta,  in  having  pro- 
perty no  European  town,  except  the  few  houses 
within  the  fort  Most  of  the  European  settlers 
reside  in  suburban  houses,  and  repair  in  the  morn- 
ing to  their  offices  in  the  Black  Town,  returning 
in  the  afternoon.  Their  residences  are  chiefly  on 
the  Choultry  plam,  a  huge  extent  of  surface,  'SW. 
of  the  fort  And  separated  from  it  by  the  river 
Triplicane,  which,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  is  crossed  by  numerous  bndges.    The  housea 
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all  stand  in  laiyi^  plots  of  mnnd,  shaded  by  IreeB, 
and  divided  by  hedges  of  bamboo  or  prickly  pear. 
Few  are  of  more  than  one  story,  but  they  are  in  a 
pleasing  style  of  architecture,  having  their  por- 
ticoes and  verandahs  supported  by  stuccoed  pillars. 
In  general,  the  rooms  are  not  quite  so  laige  as 
those  of  the  houses  in  either  Calcutta  or  Bombay, 
but  they  are  more  elegant  and  agreeable.  On  the 
Choultry  plain,  near  Tort  St  George,  is  the  go- 
vernor's residence,  a  large  building,  with  a  spacious 
banquetin^-halL  Near  it  are  the  Chepauk 
Gardens,  m  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic ;  and,  adjacent  to  these,  is  a  mosque 
of  greystone,  with  5  arches  in  front,  and  2  hand- 
some minarets,  the  only  Mohammedan  structure 
of  any  note  at  Madras.  The  descendants  of  the 
former  Portuguese  inhabitants  chiefly  reside  at 
San  Thomd,  a  suburb  on  the  shore,  about  3  m.  S. 
from  the  fort,  with  a  small  cathedral,  and  2  neat 
chapels  under  the  charge  of  a  Portuguese  bishop, 
and  a  few  priests  from  Goa.  The  Protestant  places 
of  wonthip  are  St.  Geoige's  cathedral  on  the 
Choultry  plain,  5  other  episcopal  churches  and 
chapels,*  a  Scotch  and  an  Armenian  church,  and 
Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  Unitarian  chapels. 
There  are  also  3  Rom.  Cath.  churches.  The  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  is  stated  to  be  very  small, 
though  increasing.  There  are  male  and  female 
orphan  asylums,  many  schools,  and  other  cha- 
ritable institutions,  and  numen^us  missionary  es- 
tablishments, both  European  and  American. 

Madras  is  the  seat  of  all  the  chief  government 
oflices  for  its  presidency,  of  the  supreme  court,  a 
board  of  revenue,  marine  board,  and  other  esta- 
blishments. In  consequence  of  its  unfortunate 
maritime  position,  it  has  less  foreign  trade  than 
the  capitals  of  either  of  the  other  presidencies. 
Its  commerce  is  still,  however,  considerable,  as  it 
is  the  principal  emporium  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  trades  direct  with  Great  Britain,  and 
other  European  countries,  the  United  States,  the 
SouUi  American  States,  China,  the  Eastern  Islands, 
the  Biiman  Empire,  Calcutta,  and  Ceylon.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  rice  and  other 
grain,  chiefly  from  Bengal;  cotton  piece-goods, 
iron,  copper,  spelter,  and  other  British  manu- 
factures; raw  sUk  from  Bengal  and  China,  with 
betel  or  areca  nut,  gold  dust,  tin,  and  pepper, 
from  the  Malay  countries;  and  rice  and  pepper 
from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with  teak  timber  rrom 
Pegu.  The  exports  consist  of  plain  and  printed 
cottons,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  salt,  Ceylon  pearls, 
chank  shells,  tobacco,  soap,  natron,  some  dyeing 
drugs,  and  coffee,  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore. 

In  Madras  roads,  laige  ships  moor  in  from  7  to 
9  fathoms,  with  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  bearing 
WNW.  2  m.  from  shore.  From  Oct,  to  Jan.  is 
generally  considered  the  most  unsafe  season  of 
the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
storms  and  typhoons.  On  the  15th  of  Oct.  the 
flagstaff  is  struck,  and  not  erected  again  till  the 
15th  of  Dec,  during  which  period  a  ship  coming 
into  the  roads,  or,  indeed,  any  where  within  sound- 
ings on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  vitiates  her 
insurance.  The  light  within  the  fort  may  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  large  ship  at  17  m.  distance,  or 
from  the  mast-head,  at  a  distance  of  26  m.  By 
the  port  regulations,  no  articles  are  to  be  shipped 
or  landed  without  a  permit,  or  after  6  f.m.  Any 
merchandise  attempted  to  be  landed  without  the 
prescribed  forms,  or  that  is  not  entered  in  the 
manifest,  is  liable  to  double  duty ;  and,  where  a 
fraudulent  intention  shall  appear,  to  confiscation. 

Meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  other  provisions  are  to 
be  procured  for  shipping  at  Madras,  but  they  are 
neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  in  Bengal.  Wood 
and  fuel  are  rather  scarce,  and  dear  in  proportion. 
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Water  is  of  very  good  quality.  On  aocmmt  oC 
the  deameas  of  provisions,  wag^  are  considenbly 
higher  than  at  Calcutta,  and  comparatively  feir 
servants  are  kept  The  style  of  living  is  muck 
the  same  in  Madras  as  at  Calcutta,  but  visiting  is 
not  carried  on  upon  so  extensive  a  scale.  In  the 
cool  season  assemblies  are  held  in  the  Pantheon, 
a  building  erected  in  the  suburb  of  Vepery,  and 
occasional  balls  take  place  throughout  the  year. 
During  the  cool  season,  also,  races  are  held  at  St 
Thomas's  Mount  about  7  m.  from  Madras.  The 
road  to  the  racecourse  is  one  of  the  finest  in  India, 
and  shaded  by  trees  through  its  whole  length.  At 
the  foot  of  Mount  St  lliomas  is  the  principal  can- 
tonment for  the  artillery  of  the  Madias  army,  with 
a  noble  parade  ground,  considered  one  of  the  best 
military"  starions  in  S.  India. 

Madras  experiences  less  extreme  heat  than  Cal- 
cutta, taking  the  average  of  the  ^ear,  though  sq 
much  nearer  the  equator.  The  mtmmum  temp,  in 
Jan.  1837,  was  65^  Fah. ;  the  maximum  in  May  of 
the  same  year,  99^ :  the  mean  annual  temp,  was 
81*7°.  Several  extensive  tanks  and  some  swamps 
surround  the  city  and  its  territory;  but  Madias  is 
not  said  to  be  particularly  unhealthy. 

The  territory'  on  which  Madras  is  situated  formed 
the  first  acjquisition  made  on  the  continent  of  India 
by  the  British,  who  obtained  it  by  a  grant  from 
the  rajah  of  Bijnagur  in  1639,  with  permission  to 
erect  a  fort  thereon.  The  latter,  which  was  forth- 
with built,  was  besieged  in  1702  by  one  of  Au- 
rungzebe's  generals ;  and  in  1744  by  the  French 
under  M.  de  la  Bourdonnals,  to  whom  it  surren- 
dered after  a  bombardment  of  three  days.  It  was 
restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  sustained,  with  cr&dit  and  success 
a  memorable  sie^jpe  by  the  French  under  Lally  iu 
1758-9,  since  which  it  has  experienced  no  hostile 
attack. 

MADRID^  a  celebrated  city,  and  the  modern 
cap.  of  Spain,  on  the  Manzanares,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tagus,  39  m.  N.  by  £.  Toledo,  320  m.  ENE. 
Lisbon,  and  240  m.  SW.  Bayonne,  at  the  centre  of 
the  chief  lines  of  railway  which  traverse  the  king- 
dom. Pop.  281,170  in  1857,  of  whom  136,012 
males,  and  136,145  females.  The  city — which  till 
the  time  of  Philip  II.  was  little  more  than  an 
obscure  countrv  town — stands  in  a  stony  barren 
district,  more  than  2,000  ft  above  the  sea^  having 
no  navigable  river  near  it,  and  extremely  cold  in 
winter  and  unbearably  hot  in  summer ;  the  ther- 
mometer, at  the  former  season,  falling  to  18^,  and, 
during  the  latter,  rising  to  110°  or  116°  Fahren- 
heit The  variableness  of  temperature,  combined 
with  the  prevalence  of  piercing  £.  and  N£.  winds, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  renders  the 
climate  ver>'  unhealthy,  and  especially  prejudicial 
to  persons  direatened  with  pulmonary  complaints. 
All  authors,  indeed,  agree  that  it  would  have  been 
difiScult  to  fix  on  a  more  unfavourable  site.  '  From 
the  Somo-Sierra,'  says  a  traveller,  *  to  the  gates  of 
Madrid,  a  distance  of  nearly  30  m.,  not  a  tree, 
garden,  nor  country  house  is  to  be  seen,  scarcely 
an  isolated  farm-house  or  cottage,  and  onlv  threis 
or  four  very  inconsiderable  villages.  The  land  is 
chiefly  uncultivated,  and  even  that  part  under  til- 
lage and  producing  erain  is  mostly  covered  with 
weeds  and  stones.  In  the  midst  of  tliis  desert 
stands  Madrid,  which  is  not  visible  more  than  two 
leagues'  distance.  From  this  side  it  appears  small 
and  not  striking;  and  although  we  may  count 
upwards  of  50  spires  and  towers,  none  are*  so  ele- 
vated or  imposing  as  to  awaken  curiosity,  like  that 
felt  on  first  discovering  the  towers  of  churches  in 
other  Spanish  cities.  Even  ^  m.  from  the  gate, 
tlie  traveller  miglit  still  believe  himself  to  be  100 
m.  from  an}'  habitation :  the  road  stretches  away^ 
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speekled  only  by  a  few  ojiales;  there  are  no  car- 
nages, no  honemen,  scarcely  even  a  pedestrian  ; 
there  U,  in  fact,  not  one  sign  of  vicinity  to  a  great 

Madrid  occupies  a  ^paoe  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  on 
a  slope  inclining  SSW.  towards  the  Hanzanares, 
nsualiy  an  insignificant  stream  crossed  by  two 
magnificent  bridges,  the  size  and  beauty  of  which 
oontrast  so  strongly  with  the  river  beneath  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  saying,  that  *  the  kings  of 
Spain  should  sell  the  bridges,  and  purchase  water 
with  the  money.'  The  river,  however,  sometimes 
swells  to  a  great  height,  and, pours  do¥m  a  mag- 
nificent volume  of  water.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  in  which  are  15  stone  gates,  the 
handsomest  being  those  of  Alcala,  San  Yincente, 
and  Toledo.  The  interior  comprises  an  old  and 
a  more  modem  quarter,  the  former  built  before 
Madrid  was  the  metropolis  of  Spain.  The  £.  and 
more  modem  part  is  not  devoid  of  beautv;  and  ite 
wide  and  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  iiandsome 
and  lofty  houses,  chiefiy  built  with  brick  and  grey 
granite,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  walks,  the 
squares  with  their  elegant  fountains,  and  the  many 
huge  and  well-built  public  edifices,  remind  the 
traveller  that  he  is  in  one  of  the  finest,  though 
pertiaps  also  one  of  the  dullest,  capitals  in  Europe. 
The  best  entrance  to  the  city  is  by  the  Saragossa 
load,  through  the  gate  of  Alcala,  a  noble  Ionic 
stracture,  with  three  arches,  the  central  one  being 
70  fL  high.  Withm  the  walls,  right  and  left,  is 
the  Ions,  wide  Pradoy  with  its  rows  of  trees  stretch- 
ing in  fine  perspective  for  more  than  ^  m.,  and  in 
front  is  tiie  CkiUe  de  Altala,  reaching  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  |  m.  in  length,  of  great  width, 
and  flanked  by  a  splendid  range  of  unequal  build- 
ings, but  all  of  huge  size  and  ^^ood  proportions. 
At  its  end  is  the  great  centre,  m  which  most  of 
the  better  streets  terminate,  called  the  Puerta  de 
SoL  Here,  close  to  the  BoiUa^  or  exchange,  is  the 
gfieat  morning  rendezvous,  either  for  business  or 
pleasure.  The  best  streets  uniting  in  this  point 
are  the  CaUt  Mayor^  the  CaUe  de  la  Montera^  and 
the  CdUe  de  ku  CarreiaSj  all  busy  thoroughfares, 
with  good  and  showy  shops.  The  OaUe  del  Ar- 
tenal  kads  to  the  palace,  and  the  Camra  de  San 
Geronimo  is  the  direct  road  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Buen  Retiro.  Among  the  squares  of  Madrid,  the 
hugest,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  fronting 
the  palace,  is  the  Plaxa  MauoTf  a  rectangular  area, 
430  ft.  in  length,  and  830  n,  broad,  surrounded  by 
a  uniform  range  of  stone  buildings,  5  stories  high, 
the  lower  part  being  open  in  front,  and  supported 
by  pillars  forming  a  handsome  colonnade.  The 
chief  streets  running  into  it  are  those  of  Atocha 
and  Toledo,  the  latter  passing  through  the  Pluza 
de  Cebada  (formerly  tne  place  of  execution  for 
criminals),  and  through  the  gate  to  the  bridge  of 
its  own  name.  None  of  these  streets,  however, 
will  bear  any  comparison  with  the  Calle  de  Alcala : 
many  are  good,  and  very  many  respectable,  tole- 
rably wide,  and  formed  with  lofty  and  well-built 
houses;  but  there  is  no  other  magnificent  street. 
The  bye-streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  especially 
in  the  SW.  Quarter,  where  decay  of  material,  close- 
ness of  builaing,  and  extreme  filth  are  the  almost 
unvarying  characteristics.    * 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  most  conspi- 
cnous  is  the  royal  palace,  occupying,  with  its 
gardens,  a  space  of  nearly  80  acres,  on  tne  £.  bank 
of  the  river.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Al- 
cazar of  Philip  TI.,  burnt  down  in  1734,  and  has  4 
Ironts  of  white  stone  (each  470  ft.  in  length  and 
100  fl.  high),  enclosing  a  spacious  quadrangle. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  costly  mag- 
nificence, perhaps  not  surpassed  in  any  palace  of 
Kurope.    The  ceilings  are  cheft-d'onivre  of  Mengs, 


Velasquez,  Corrado,  and  Tiepolo ;  the  richest  mar- 
bles of  Spain  adorn  its  walls,  and  the  rooms  are 
hung  with  paintings  by  the  best  masters,  and  noble 
mirrors  from  the  manufactory  of  St.  Ildefonso. 
Many  of  the  best  pictures,  however,  which  formerly 
adomed  the  palace,  have  been  removed  to  the  royal 
picture-gallery  in  the  Prado.  But  the  armouiy  of 
the  palace  is  especially  curious,  and  presents  nume- 
rous specimens  of  arms  and  acoutrements  taken 
from  the  Moors  bv  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  his 
victorious  genenus.  The  other  chief  public  build- 
ing are,  Uie  custom-house,  a  handsome  range  of 
building,  820  ft  in  length ;  the  Buena-vista  pa- 
lace, now  used  as  a  museum  of  civil  engineering; 
and  the  palace  of  the  council  of  Castile,  in  the 
Calle  de  Alcala ;  the  post-ofiSce,  in  the  Puerta  del 
Sol ;  the  national  printing  office,  in  the  Calle  de 
las  Carretas ;  the  duke  of  Liria's  palace,  contain- 
ing a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  near  the  gate  of 
St.  Bemardino,  in  the  N.  quarter  of  the  city;  the 
palace  of  the  duke  of  Berwick ;  and  the  national 
galleiy,  in  the  Prado.  Madrid,  though  a  bishop's 
see,  has  no  cathedral ;  but  there  are  about  seventy 
churches,  amonj^  which  the  churches  of  San  Isidro 
and  the  Visitation  are  alone  worthy  of  notice,  the 
rest  being  externally  and  internally  barbarous. 
*  No  mad  architect,'  says  a  modem  traveller, '  ever 
dreamt  of  a  distortion  of  members  so  capricious, 
of  a  twist  of  pillars,  cornices,  or  pediments  so  wild 
and  fantastic,  but  that  a  real  sample  of  it  may  be 
produced  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  churches  of 
Madrid.  They  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
small  and  poor  both  in  marbles  and  pictures.  Their 
altars  are  piles  of  wooden  ornaments  heaped  up  to 
the  ceiling  and  stuck  full  of  wax-lights,  which 
more  than  once  have  set  fire  to  the  whole  church.' 
Madrid  had  formerly  several  hundred  convents ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  these  have  been  pulled 
down  to  widen  the  streets,  while  othei^  have  been 
converted  to  more  useful  purposes.  The  walks 
constitute  a  grand  feature  of  the  city.  The  Pradny 
or  public  promenade,  is  as  fashionably  attended, 
especially  on  Sunday,  as  Hyde  Park  in  London. 
It  is  nearly  2  m.  long,  and  comprises  a  broad  walk, 
called  the  mdon^  fianked  by  several  of  less  width, 
thickly  shaded  with  elm  trees ;  contiguous  to  it 
is  the  garden  of  the  Bwn  ReiirOf  the  palace  of  that 
name  having  been  demolished;  and  still  further 
S.  are  the  shady  gardens  called  L<u  Delicias,  lead- 
ing to  the  Canal  de  Manzanares,  which  was  once 
intended  to  connect  Madrid  with  the  Tagus  at 
Toledo.  These  walks,  in  the  afternoons  of  autumn, 
are  crowded  with  the  most  respectable  inhab.,  nor 
can  any  better  idea  of  the  out-of-door  appearance 
of  the  pop.  be  got  than  by  observing  them  on  the 
Prado.  In  the  spring,  however,  the  scene  is  varied 
b^  visits  to  Axanjuez,  a  beautiful  park  near  the 
Tagus,  forming  a  verdant  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert.  Nearly  all  the  ladies  seen  here  wear  black 
silk  dresses  and  shawls,  or  rather  mantillas,  of  va- 
rious colours,  while  their  head-dress  consists  only 
of  a  slight  veil  attached  to  the  hair  by  a  comb, 
and  falling  on  the  shoulder;  and  the  graceful 
manner  in  which  they  wear  the  mantilla  and  veil 
gives  to  them  all  an  attractive  air.  The  dress  of 
the  men  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
French ;  but  they  usually  cover  their  persons  with 
laige  cloaks,  which,  from  the  manner  of  wearing 
them,  have  rather  a  graceful  appearance. 

The  state  of  education  in  Madrid,  formerly  very 
defective,  has  been  greatly  improved  withm  the 
last  20  or  30  years.  The  2  principal  educational 
establishments  are  the  Colegio  Imperial  and  tho 
Seminario  de  Noblet,  schools  or  colleges  frequented 
by  the  better  classes.  The  instmction  given  to 
females  is,  however,  most  superficial;  reading, 
vrriting,  and  a  little  ge:graphy  are  taught,  in  con- 
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nectionwitb  music  and  other  accomplishments; 
but  few  ladies  attain  to  any  thin^  like  literary 
distinction,  and  the  majority  are  said  to  be  '  igno- 
rant almost  beyond  behef.'  Closely  connected  with 
the  educational  establishments  are  the  various 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  most  of  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  crown.  The  Academy 
of  History,  which  has  a  handsome  mansion  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  was  instituted   in  1735,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  collecting  authentic  materials  for  the 
istory  and  geography  of  Spain  and  her  posses- 
sions, and  has  published,  amongst  other  useful 
works,  an  historico-geographical  dictionary  of 
Spain  and  Navarre.  The  Actuiemia  tie  la  Lengna 
has  for  its  object  the  perfection  of  the  Castllian 
language,  and  with  this  view  has  published  a  dic- 
tionary, grammar,  and  other  works  on  Spanbh 
philology.  There  are  also  academies  of  science, 
the  fine  arts,  medicine,  and  rural  economy,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  useful  in  promoting  their 
respective  objects. 

The  public  collections  comprise, — 1.  the  royal 
library,  with  200,000  printed  volumes,  besides 
many  valuable  Arabic  and  other  MSS.,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  coins ;  2.  the  libra^  of  San  Isidro, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesmts,  and  contain- 
ing upwards  of  60,000  volumes;  8.  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  in  which,  besides  other  good 
specimens,  is  the  great  megatherium,  described  by 
Cuvier;  4.  the  botanical  garden  and  library ;  and, 
5.,  the  national  picture-gallery,  equal  in  extent, 
and  perham  little  inferior  in  excellence,  to  the 
largest  in  Europe.  To  the  lover  of  the  Spanish 
school,  this  gallery  possesses  attractions  which  no 
other  can  offer,  besides  42  pictures  of  Murillo,  it 
contains  55  of  Velasquez,  29  of  Espanoletto,  17  of 
Juanes,  6  of  Alonzo  Cano,  and  many  by  other 
native  painters;  there  are  also  nearly  500  pic- 
tures of  the  Italian  schools,  and  about  300  of  the 
Flemish  school ;  and  in  the  Sola  Retervada  are 
several  master-pieces  of  Titian  and  Rubens. 

The  theatrical  amusements  of  Madrid  are  con- 
fined to  two  small  establishments,  managed  by  the 
ayuntamiento  or  city  counciL  At  these  theatres, 
called  the  Teatro  de  la  Cruz  and  the  Teatro  del 
Frincif)e,  Spanish  comedy  and  Italian  operas  are 
indiscriminately  represented :  the^nusical  depart- 
ment is  on  the  whole  well  conducted :  the  plays 
are  of  the  most  trifling  description,  more  resem- 
bling low  farces  than  regular  comedies ;  but  they 
represent  pure  and  unadulterated  pictures  of  the 
intrigues  and  low  life  of  Spain,  and  exhibit  a 
truth  and  spirit  unknown  on  any  other  stage.  The 
great  and  all-absorbing  amusement,  however,  of 
the  people  of  Madrid  (called  by  their  countrymen, 
Madrilenos)f  is  the  bull-fight,  held  on  certain 
Monday  afternoons  during  the  season,  in  a  large 
open  amphitheatre,  outside  the  ^ate  of  Alcala. 
Monday  in  Madrid  is  always  a  kmd  of  holyday, 
and  in  the  afternoon  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  bull-ring  are  in  commotion :  the  street  of  Alcala 
is  filled  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  a  dense 
crowd  of  all  ranks,  some  on  foot  and  others  in 
carria^,  all  hastening  to  the  same  point.  The 
amphitheatre  will  accommodate  17,000  spectators; 
the  centnd  area  has  a  diameter  of  230  ft,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  fence,  behind  the  exterior 
of  which  the*  benches  rise  tier  above  tier  to  the 
outer  wall,  where,  at  the  top  of  all,  and  shaded 
with  awnings  and  blinds,  are  the  boxes  occupied 
by  persons  of  rank  and  propertv.  The  intense 
interest  which  the  8{)ectators  of  all  classes,  women 
as  well  as  men,  feel  in  this  butcher-like  sport,  is 
visible  throughout,  and  often  loudly  expressed. 
The  expenses  of  these  exhibitions  are  very  heavy; 
but  the  receipts  are  greater,  leaving  a  handsome 
turn  for  the  General  Hospital,  which,  it  is  said. 


draws  from  them  a  revenue  of  300,000  reals,  or 
8,0002L  sterling. 

Madrid  has  numerous  benevolent  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  indigence  and  the  cure  of  disease, 
many  of  which  are  supported  by  handsome  endow- 
ments. The  royal  hospital  olf  San  Fernando,  a 
very  large  establishment  somewhat  like  an  English 
workhouse,  and  the  mendicity  institution  for  the 
reception  of  beggars,  formerly  the  greatestnuisance 
in  Madrid,  are  doin^^  much  good;  and  the  General 
Hospital  not  only  gives  relief  to  the  sick  poor,  but 
serves  as  a  practic^  school  for  the  students  of  the 
Academy  or  Medicine.  A  mont  de  jnetiy  like  that 
in  Paris,  lends  money  on  security,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  at  Madrid  iw  interest  is  taken,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment  being  borne  by  the 
government 

Madrid  has  scarcely  any  manufacturing  industiy; 
nor  is  it  possible,  from  its  situation,  at  a  distance 
from  any  navigable  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
stony,  unproductive  desert,  that  it  can,  in  this 
respect,  materially  improve,  even  if  that  love  of  the 
tiolcefar  niente,  which  pervades  all  clasees  of  the 
population,  should  be  given  up.  Aa  it  is,  the 
workmen  of  the  city  are  Catalans,  Yalenciana, 
Aragonese,  Asturians,  and  Galicians:  in  short, 
every  article  in  Madrid,  whether  of  manufacturing 
or  farming  industry,  is  exotic  Its  fruit  comes 
from  a  distance  of  50  m.,  butter  from  Aragon, 
oran^  and  lemons  fVom  Valencia,  and  dates  from 
Murcia.  A  manufactory  of  porcelain  and  another 
of  carpets  are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  most  probably  with  little  profit 
The  price  of  provisions  and  the  general  expenses 
of  living  are  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  almost  ever}'  article  from  a 
distance,  and  the  want  of  water  carriage.  The 
markets  are  well  supplied  with  meat,  pomtiy,  and 
vegetables ;  but  fish  and  milk  are  scarce.  Coflee 
is  cheaper  than  in  England ;  but  tea  and  sugar 
are  scarce,  dear,  and  bad.  Fruit  is  abundant  and 
very  cheap.  Fuel  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
articles,  and  lodgings  fetch  as  high  rents  as  those 
in  the  best  situations  in  London. 

The  state  of  society  in  Madrid  must  be  leaml 
from  viewing  the  habits  of  the  middle  classes; 
for  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stranger,  evrai 
with  good  introductions,  to  know  enough  of  the 
aristocracv  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their 
domestic  habits,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
general  poverty,  which,  with  the  high  rate  of 
living  in  Madrid,  is  a  veiy  effectual  bar  to  hospi- 
tality. Almost  all  families,  except  those  in  the 
very  highest  ranks,  live,  as  in  Paris  and  Edin- 
burgh, m  stories  or  flats,  each  story  being  a  dis- 
tinct house.  The  outer  door,  which  is  of  enormous 
strength,  has  a  small  window  or  grating,  with  a 
sliding  shutter,  and  the  usual  salutation  from  the 
porter^  when  one  rings  for  admittance,  is  Quienetf 
to  which  the  proper  reply  is  Gente  de  pax  (people 
of  peace) ;  and  the  door,  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
opened.  This  precaution  of  surveying  strangen 
before  admission  is,  perhaps,  attributable  to  a  reel- 
ing of  personal  insecurity,  consec^uent  on  bad  go- 
vernment and  religious  persecution.  A  suite  of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  large,  well  lighted, 
and  respectably^  furnished  saloon,  with  a  recess  on 
one  side,  in  which  is  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed, 
and  without  curtains ;  and  at  another  side  is  a 
door-way  leading  into  a  smaller  chamber,  similarly 
furnished  to  that  just  described.  The  lady's  bou- 
doir is  always  handsomely  decorated;  and  the 
worst  rooms  in  an  establishment  are  invariably 
the  library,  or  study,  and  the  dining-room,  both  of 
which  are  small  and  wretchedly  furnished.  The 
apartments  are  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  man- 
ner of  living  in  Madrid  is  somewhat  more  gene- 
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rou8  than  in  the  N.  provinces.  A  rather  rich  soup 
is  Qsually  added  to  ttie  everlasting  oUoj  or.  cochidoj 
which  is  much  better  made  and  more  highly  sea- 
soned than  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  dinner  is 
always  followed  by  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits, 
accompanied  by  a  moderate  supply  of  Yaldepenas 
and  other  good  native  wines.  The  inhabe.,  except 
the  tradespeople,  rise  late,  and  breakfast  on  choco- 
late between  10  and  11.  Lounging,  reading,  or  a 
stroll  to  the  caf^s,  occupies  the  men,  dressing  and 
visiting  the  ladies,  till  dinner  (about  three),  after 
which  follows  the  siesta,  a  season  of  almost  uni- 
versal repose  in  Madrid.  The  shops  then  are 
either  shut,  or  a  curtain  is  drawn  before  the  door; 
the  shutters  of  every  window  are  closed ;  scarcely 
a  respectable  person  is  seen  in  the  streets;  the 
atall-keepers  spread  cloths  over  their  wares,  and 
go  to  sleep ;  groups  of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen 
stretched  in  the  shade;  and  even  the  Gallician 
water-carriers,  seized  with  the  general  drowsiness, 
make  pillows  of  their  water-casks.  The  siesta 
over,  the  ladies  sit  in  the  balconies,  and  the  gentle- 
men smoke  their  cigars,  till  the  time  for  the  lotuige 
on  the  Prado ;  and  then  comes  the  tertuUa,  a  very 
pleasant  and  social  meeting  for  chit-chat  and 
music,  closing  the  da;^  of  Madrid.  Dinner  parties 
are  seldom  or  never  given,  and  there  are  no  regu- 
lar partiea  except  b^ ;  and  those  not  frequent, 
and  unaccompanied  by  an^  refreshment  beyond 
offua  fregca.  The  best  national  manners  are  not, 
as  in  other  countries,  to  be  found  in  the  cap.,  where 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  rage  for  imitating 
the  Frendi  and  English — a  feature  which  dis- 
tin^ishes  the  Madri^not  from  all  other  Spaniaids. 
Morals  in  all  classes,  especially  the  higher,  are 
said  to  be  in  the  most  degraded  state. 

Madrid  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Miantva 
Carpetanorum,  a  fortified  town  belonging  to  the 
Carpetani  It  was  afterwards  called  Majoritum, 
was  taken  and  sacked  in  1109  by  the  Moors,  who 
gave  it  its  present  name.  Henry  III.  repaired 
and  enlaiged  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Philip  II.  made  it  the  capital  of  Spain. 
Its  subsequent  history  to  the  time  of  the  French 
war  is  unimportant. "  On  the  2dni  of  March  the 
city  was  entered  by  the  French  troops  under  Murat, 
and  the  royal  family  was  induced  to  remove  into 
France.  «foseph  Bonaparte  was  then  made  king; 
bat  both  he  and  the  French  army  were,  two  monies 
afterwards,  obliged  by  the  inhabs.,  who  rose  in  a 
body,  to  evacuate  the  town.  In  the  December 
following,  Madrid  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  and  his  brother  Joseph  was  reinstated. 
The  English  troops  occupied  it  for  a  short  time  in 
1812,  and  it  was  again  visited,  in  1823,  by  the 
French  under  the  Due  d'Angoul^me. 

MADRIDEJOS,  a  town  of  Snain,  in  New  Cas- 
tile, prov.  La  Mancha,  39  m.  NN£.  Ciudad-Real, 
and  65  m.  S.  Madrid.  Pop.  6,828  in  1857.  The 
town  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  exposed  plain, 
on  the  great  road  from  Madrid  through  Aranjuez 
to  Jaen  and  Granada,  the  neighbourhood  being 
rendered  not  onl^  unhealthy,  but  also,  in  some 
parta,  unproductive  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Amarguillo,  which  oftoi  greatly  injure  the  town, 
and  deprive  the  people  of  their  means  of  support 
The  only  pubUc  bmldings  are  two  par.  churches 
and  a  hospital ;  nor  are  there  more  than  a  dozen 
good  houses  in  the  place.  A  manufactory  of  seige 
ia  the  only  branch  of  industry  in  the  town ;  but 
the  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  crops 
of  saffron  and  for  extensive  sheep-farming. 

MADURA  and  DINDIGUL,  a  district  of  British 
India,  presid.  Madras,  prov.  Camatic,  near  the  S. 
eztremitv  of  Hindoetan,  between  lat  9^  and  10^45' 
N^  and  long.  77®  10'  and  79°  10'  E.,  having  N. 
Trichinopoly  and  Ck>imbatocr,  W.  Cochin  and  Trap- 
VoL.  IIL 
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vancore,  S.  TinneveUy  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
and  £.  the  hitter  and  Tanjore.  Area,  7,656  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,766,791  in  1862.  The  pop.  are  chiefly  Hin- 
doos of  the  Sudra  caste.  The  N.  and  W.  parts  of 
this  district  are  mountainous,  the  S.  and  £.  level. 
The  hilly  parts  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys, 
the  principal  being  that  of  Dindigul ;  but  the  plain 
country  of  Madura  is  by  far  the  most  productive 
portion  of  the  surface.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
river  Vighey,  which  rises  in  this  district,  and,  after 
a  course  eastward  for  about  145  m.,  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar.  A  few  swamps  exist  on  the 
shore.  The  island  of  Ramisseram  belongs  to  this 
district  The  climate  of  the  hills  is  cool  and 
healthy,  but  the  wind  often  blows  with  great 
violence.  In  the  S.  it  is  much  warmer,  the  temp, 
in  April  and  May  ranging  between  70^  and  98^ 
Fahr.  Different  kinds  of  paddy  are  grown  in  the 
bw  country,  irrigation  bemg  there  facilitated  by 
plenty  of  streams  and  tan&:  the  husbandry  is 
tolerably  good,  though  not  so  perfect  as  in  Tanjore. 
In  Dindioul,  the  dry  culture  is  to  the  wet  as  4  to 
1 ;  and  the  inhab.  are  in  much  less  comfortable 
circumstances  than  those  of  the  S.  Property  is 
much  subdivided:  some  individuals  occupy  only 
the  20th  part  of  an  acre,  and  few  have  more  than 
135  acres.  Madura  is  celebrated  for  its  piece  goods 
and  its  dyers;  and  its  artisans  in  gold  and  silver 
are  in  many  places  much  above  mediocrity.  Its 
chief  exports  are  piece  goods,  cotton,  paddy,  and 
chanks ;  its  chief  imports,  betel  nut,  chay  root, 
cocoa  nuts,  and  oil  seeds.  This  district  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Begia  Pandumia  of  Ptolemy,  having 
been  ancientlv  governed  by  a  Pandian  family, 
and  is  one  of  the  holy  countnes  of  Southern  India. 
It  has  numerous  fine  temples,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  former  Hindoo  grandeur.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  by  the  nabob  of  Aroot  in 
1801. 

Madura,  a  town  of  S.  Hlndostan,  cap.  of  the 
preceding  district,  on  the  Vighey,  186  m.  NNE. 
Cape  Comorin,  and  270  m.  SW.  Madras,  on  the 
Great  Southern  of  India  railway.  Pop.  estim.  at 
20,000.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  bastioned 
but  dilapidated  stone  wail ;  streets  wide  and  regu- 
lar, public  edifices  magnificent,  but  private  dwell- 
ings mean  and  wretched.  It  has  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  Hindoo  architecture 
extant  The  palace  is  a  vast  pile,  widi  a  dome 
90  ft  in  diameter;  but  it  is  much  dilapidated :  the 
great  temple,  with  its  spacious  areas,  choultries, 
and  four  colossal  porticoes,  each  a  pyramid  of  ten 
stories,  covers  an  extent  of  ground  admost  sufficient 
for  the  site  of  a  town.  In  front  of  the  latter  is 
a  celebrated  choultry,  or  inn,  812  ft  in  length, 
ornamented  with  polished  green  stone  columns 
and  grotesque  sculptures.  During  the  Camatic 
wars,  from  1740  to  1760,  Madura  underwent  many 


ADURA,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  N£.  coast  of  Java, 
with  which  island  it  is  politically  included,  under 
the  Dutch  government    (See  Java.) 

MAESE.    (SeeMKusEO 

MAESTRICHT  (an.  Trajedua  ad  Mbaam),  a 
fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Limbuig,  of  which 
it  js  the  cap.,  on  the  Maese,  14  m.  N.  by  E.  Liege, 
and  57  m.  £.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from  Has- 
selt  to  Cologne.  Pop.  28,080  in  1861.  Maestricht 
is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Holland,  being 
defended  by  numerous  bastions  and  trenches :  u 
is  well  built,  with  wide,  clean,  and  well-paved' 
streets.  The  maricet  is  held  in  the  great  square, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  town-hall, 
built  in  1662,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  place  d'armea  is 
also  a  fine  open  space  planted  with  rows  af  trees 
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and  mtich  frequented  as  a  promenade.  Among 
the  other  pubhc  buildings  are  comprised  the  ex- 
chanK^i  the  church  of  St.  Servals,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  theatre ;  and  in  the  town  are  10  churches,  2 
hospitals,  2  orphan  asylums,  a  lazaretto,  athe- 
DKum,  tine  public  library,  and  society  of  agricul- 
ture. Maestricht  is  the  residence  of  the^vemor 
of  the  proy.  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assizes  and 
primary  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  The  industry  of  the  town  comprises 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  flannels, 
cotton  and  wooden  yam,  fire-arms,  pins,  starch, 
and  tobacco;  besides  which  there  are  soap-fac- 
tories, tanneries,  breweries,  and  dye-houses.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  various  places 
on  the  Maese  by  means  of  bai;^  and  steamers 
ply  daily  between  Maestricht,  Lie^e,  and  Kamur. 
Three  laige  fairs  are  held  here  during  the  year  for 
horses  and  cattle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
([crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge)  is  the  citadel  or 
fort  of  PeterBbeig,  in  the  suburb  of  Wyk,  famous 
for  its  extensive  subterranean  stone  quarry,  con- 
taining numerous  intricate  galleries  and  psissages, 
and  abounding  with  curious  marine  and  saurian 
fossils,  some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  or  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 

MAG  DALEN A.  a  river  of  &  America,  and,  next 
to  the  Orinoco,  the  principal  in  the  republic  of 
Kew  Granada,  through  the  centre  of  which  it 
flows,  from  S.  to  N^  through  9  de^.  of  latitude. 
It  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Papas,  m  the  Andes, 
about  lat.  2®  N.,  and  long.  76°  26'  W.,  and  runs 
for  at  least  600  m.  between  the  middle  and  £. 
chains  of  the  Cordillera.  Its  entire  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  800  m. :  it  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea  about  65  m.  KE.  Cartagena,  and  40  m.  SVV. 
Santa  Marta.  Its  principal  tributary,  the  Cauca, 
flows  between  the  central  and  W.  chains  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  joins  it  from  the  W.,  between  150 
and  200  m.  from  its  mouth.  Its  other  affluents  are 
the  Sogamosa,  Sesar,  and  Bogota.  The  towns  of 
Nayva,  Honda,  and  Monpox  are  on  its  banks. 
The  descent  of  the  Magdalena  is  20  inches  a  mile, 
and  the  strength  of  its  waters  is  such,  that  they 
preserve  their  freshness  to  a  considerable  disUnce 
from  its  mouth.  The  Magdalena  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Honda,  in  hit  5°  14'  N.,  near  which  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  cataracts;  but  its 
rapidity  is  such,  that  a  distance  of  10  leagues  a 
day  is  'reckoned  very  good  progress  in  ascending 
the  river,  for  a  champan,  or  flaUbottomed  boat, 
manned  by  24  bogat,  or  rowers.  The  oppressive 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  abundance  of  caj^roans, 
and  the  swarms  of  musquitos  and  other  insects 
that  infest  the  river,  contribute  to  render  the  na- 
vigadon  both  dangerous  and  unpleasant ;  but  the 
Magdalena  is,  notwithstanding,  the  main  route  for 
the  commercial  and  other  intercourse  of  the  inland 
prov.  of  New  Granada  with  the  ocean. 

MAGDEBURG,  a  fortified  city  of  Pniasia,  cap. 
of  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Elbe,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Brunswick  to  Berlin,  74  m.  SW. 
Berlin,  and  60  m.  ESE.  Brunswick.  Pop.  67,607 
in  1861,  excl.  of  a  garrison  of  7,304.  Magdebuxg 
is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  and,  from  the  aug- 
mentation and  improvement  of  its  defences  since 
the  war,  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the  strangest 
in  Europe.  The  citadel,  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
serves  also  as  a  state  prison.  Baron  Trenck  and 
Lafayette  having,  among  others,  been  confined 
in  it. 

Magdeburg  is  divided  into  the  Old  town,  with 
the  suburb  Friedrichstadt,  tctgether  composing  the 
ancient  fortress;  and  the  Kew  town— pop.  18,462 
in  1861— and  suburi)  of  Sudenbuig,  with  a  pop.  of 
6,242  in  1861.  The  fortifications  are  so  extensive 
that  it  would  require  an  army  of  60,000  men  to 
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invest  the  city.  Magdebuig  has  one  good  and 
spacious  street,  called  the  Broadway,  but  sU  the 
other  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are 
two  laige  public  souares,  in  one  of  which  is  the 
cathediaU  This,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
structures  of  N.  Germany,  was  erected  between 
1211  and  1868,  and  has  been  recently  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  800,000  dollars.  It  has  two  towers, 
each  840  ft  in  height,  a  lofty  vault,  a  handsome 
high  altar,  and  numerous  tombs  and  monuments, 
among  which  is  that  of  Otho  the  Great  and  hia 
.empress. 

Magdebuig  has  fifteen  churches,  one  of  which  is 
for  R.  Catholics,  a  synagogue,  an  ecdesiasdcal 
seminary,  a  female  high  Khool,  or  royal  boarding 
house  for  the  education  of  girls,  a  teachers'  semi- 
nary, with  schools  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
suigery ;  five  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  work- 
house, a  humane  mstitution,  a  saving  bank,  and 
various  charities;  an  arsenal,  extensive  barracks, 
and  other  military  establishments ;  several  public 
libraries,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  government,  of  the  boaid  of 
taxation,  the  superior  courts  of  justice,  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  military  commandant  of  Pruasiaa 
Saxony.  From  its  position  on  the  Elbe,  and  at 
the  junction  of  two  important  lines  of  railway, 
it  is  an  entrepSt  for  the  merchandise  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many. In  other  respects,  also,  it  lb  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce.  A  canal,  commencing 
about  20  m.  below  the  dty,  connects  the  Havel 
with  the  Elbe,  giving  Magdeburg  a  direct  water 
communication  with  Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder;  and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  a  number  of 
great  roads  which  lead  to  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  unportance  within  a  radius  of  50  m.  Its  manu- 
factures, which  are  considerable,  consist  of  silk, 
Unen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fribrics;  oil-cloth,  hat^ 
gloves,  tobacco,  soap,  earthenware,  refined  sugar, 
chicory,  and  vinegar,  with  numerous  tanneries, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  A  large  Quantity  of 
salt  is  made  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  nas  aevenl 
native  banking  establishments,  and  a  branch  of 
the  roval  bank  of  Berlin.  Several  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  town,  which  has  uniformly  an 
air  of  bustle  and  activity. 

Magdebuig  was  repaired  bv  Charlemagne,  and 
improved  and  enlaiged  by  Otho  the  Great.  It 
has  suffered  numerous  sieges.  In  1631  it  was 
taken  by  assault  by  the  Imperialists  under  Tilly, 
by  whom  it  was  given  up  to  mDitary  execution, 
and  was  nearly  burned  to  the  ground.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  natural  philoaopher 
Otto  de  Guericke,  and  of  the  poet  Schultz. 

MAGELLAN,  or  MAGELHAENS  (STRAIT 
OF),  a  strait  at  the  S.  extremity  of  S.  America, 
separating  Patagonia  from  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  Cla- 
rence Island,  and  the  Isle  of  Desolation.  It  ex- 
tends from  Capes  de  las  Viiginas  ard  Espirita 
Santo,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Capes  Victoria  and  ds 
loe  Pilares,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of 
about  800  m.,  havmg  a  breadth  var}*ing  from  1^ 
to  40  m.  It  has  an  additional  communicatioa 
with  the  Pacific  by  Cockbum  Channel  and  Mag- 
dalen Sound.  Its  shores  are  lofty  and  generally 
rugged,  and  its  depth  is  in  some  parts  very  great, 
no  Dottom  having  been  found  with  upwards  of 
1,600  ft,  of  line.  Some  safe  and  excellent  bays 
communicate  with  it;  but,  generally  speaking, 
iu  passage  is  extremely  dangerous,  both  from  the 
violence  of  the  currents  and  the  sudden  and  heavy 
tempests  to  which  it  is  subject.  It  was  dnoovered 
by  Magelhaen,  a  famous  Portaguese  navigator  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  in  1620.  Drake  trrmed  it 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  it  has  since 
been  frequently  explored  by  British  na\'igatQi8.- 
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MAGGIORE  (LAGO  DT),  or  Lake  of  Locarno, 
(aiL  Laeua  Yerbanua),  a  famous  lake  of  N^  Italy, 
fying  partly  in  Italv,  and  partly  within  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Teesin.  It  is  lonpr  and  narrow,  stretch- 
ing above  40  m.  from  Magadino  at  its  N.,  to 
Sesto-Calende  at  its  S.  extremity;  while  in  its 
widest  parts,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Toce, 
it  is  about  6  m.  across,  but  its  ordinary  breadth 
does  not  exceed  from  2  to  8  m.  Its  general  direc- 
tion is  SSW.  and  NNE.,  and  it  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  as  an  expansion  of  the  Tessino,  which 
enters  it  at  its  K,  and  leaves  it  at  its  S.  extre- 
mity. In  addition  to  the  Upper  or  N.  Tessino,  it 
leceireB  on  its  W.  the  waters  of  the  Toce,  and  on 
its  £.  ride  those  of  the  Tresa,  flowing  fVom  the 
Lago  di  Lugano.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  Lower  or 
&  Tessino.  In  some  places  it  is  not  less  than  SOO 
fathoms  deep  ;  its  waters,  which  are  clear  and  of 
a  greenish  tinge,  are  well  stocked  with  fish ;  and, 
like  all  Alpine  lakes,  its  navigation  is  dangerous 
from  sudden  squalls. 

The  scenery  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  very 
varied.  That*of  the  upper  part  is  1x)ld  and  moan- 
tainoos.  its  northern  branch  opening  into  one  of 
the^  most  beautiful  viUleys  of  the  Khaetian  Alps, 
which  form  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  in  the 
back  ground.  Towards  the  E.  and  S.,  the  moun- 
tains g^dually  decline  to  the  plain  of  Lom 
bardy ;  and  the  Iowct  part  of  the  lake  is  of  a  more 
quiet  and  softened  character,  yet  still  very  beau- 
tiful. Its  immediate  shores  are  richly*  fringed 
with  wood,  occasionally  broken  by  picturesque 
crags,  topped  with  castles  and  churches,  and 
with  nmnerourt  vDlages  stretching  along  the  water's 
edge.  Though  inferior  in  wildness  and  sublimity 
to  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  that  of 
Lugano,  the  softer  beauties  of  this  lake  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  more  attractive,  contrasted, 
as  they  are,  with  the  distant  grandeur  of  the 
Alpine  chain. 

The  Borromean  Islands,  from  which  this  lake 
has  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  celebrity,  are 
situated  in  a  bay,  on  its  W.  side,  opposite  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Toce.  Of  these  the  Igola  Bella  and 
the  l9ola  Madre  are  the  most  famous.  They  are 
of  smaD  size,  and,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  were  little  better  than  bare  rocks, 
but  being  the  property  of  Count  Vitaliano  Borro- 
meo,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  St.  Carlo  Ror- 
roroeo,  he  resolved  to  make  them  his  residence, 
and  to  convert  them,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
time,  into  a  sort  of  Italian  paradise.  They  were 
comiec^uently  covered  with  earth  brought  from  the 
adjoining  mainland,  formed  (especially  the  Isola 
Bella)  into  splendid  terraces,  lined  with  trees  and 
statues,  and  ornamented  with  superb  palaces.  Un- 
luckily, however,  nothing  is  natural ;  all  is  art. 

'  On  ev'ry  ride  you  look,  behold  the  wall  I 
"So  pleasing  intricacies  intervene, 
Vo  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene ; 
Orove  nods  at  groYe,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platfonn  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  BulTring  eye  inverted  natoro  cees, 
Ttws  cat  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  I ' 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  iv.  1. 114. 

For  a  lengthened  period,  however,  these  islands 
were  the  theme  of  universal  admiration ;  but  as  a 
simpler  and  purer  taste  began  to  prevail,  they 
came  to  be  r^rded  with  very  different  feelings, 
and  have  latterly,  perhaps,  been  too  much  depre- 
ciated. These  are  now  usually  looked  upon,  by 
En^^hmen  at  least,  as  little 'better  than  <  quar- 
ries above  ground;'  and  as  evincing  only  the 
wealth,  extravagance,  and  bad  taste  of  their 
foojider. 

MAGINDANAO,  or  MINDANAO,  the  most  S. 
of  the  Phflippine  Islands,  which  see. 
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MAGNESIA  ad  Sipylum  (now  MANISA),  an 
ancient  town,  of  some  celebrity,  in  Asiatic  Turkev, 
28  m.  NE.  Smyrna.  Pop,  abJout  80,000,  of  whom 
4,000  are  Greeks,  2,000  Armenians,  and  a  few 
Jews.  It  is  situated  near  the  Kodus,  or  an.  Her^ 
mitSj  embosomed  in  hills  long  noted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  loadstones,  and  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  neatest  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  being  in  the 
width  of  its  streets,  and  other  respects,  tar  sape-  . 
rior  to  Smyrna.  The  principal  buildings  are  two 
mosques,  with  double  minarets,  indicatmg  a  royal 
foundation,  and  the  interior  of  each  is  adorned 
with  paintings,  lamps,  ivory  balls,  and  ostriches* 
eggs,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  mosques  of 
Constantinople.  There  are  28  other  mosques,  and 
the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews  have  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship.  A  Jewish  college,  lu- 
natic a^lum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Amuirath 
II.  are  the  only  other  public  edifices,  except  the 
khans,  which  are  numerous  and  well  built.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  goats' 
hair  shawls,  employs  many  of  the  inhab.,  and  the 
town  derives  some  importance  from  being  on  the 
great  road  between  Smyrna  and  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Magnesia  was,  in  all  probability, colonised  by  the 
Magneaians  of  Thessaly,  not  long  after  the  found- 
ation of  C^vme  and  Smyrna,  two  other  i£olian 
cities.  It  IS  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  signal 
victory  obtained  bv  the  Romans,  under  the  two 
Scipios,  over  the  forces  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  was  consequently  obliged  to  retire  beyond 
the  chain  of  Taurus,  and  leave  Asia  Minor  at  the 
disposal  of  the  conquerors.  The  inhab.  afterwards 
displayed  great  bravery  in  defending  their  town 
against  Mithridates.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.D.  17,  Magnesia,  in  common  with  11  other  cities, 
was  aU  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
owed  its  restoration  in  a  great  measure  to  the  em- 
peror's generosity.  *  Duodecim  ceUbrcB  Asia  urbet 
coUapsai  nochtmo  motu  terra  ;  quo  improtnsior  gra- 
viorque  pestisfuit  Neque  soUium  in  tali  casu  effu- 
gium  aubveniebatf  in  aperta  prorumpendi,  quia  «/i» 

ductia  terria  hauriebantur. Aspemma .  . , 

luta  ...  in  eosdem  misericordia  traxit:  . . .  cenHe$ 
sestertium  polliciius  Casar^  et  quantum  carario  . . . 
pendebant,  in  ^inquennium  remisit,  Magnetes  a 
Sipylo  proximi  damno  ac  remedio  habiti,  (Tac 
Ann.,  ii.  47.) 

It  was  a  floinishing  dty  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sarkhan, 
sultan  of  Ionia,  and  finally  was  annexed,  in  1448, 
to  the  dominions  of  Mahomet  II.,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople. 

The  above  city  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Maanesia  ad  JUaandrumf  close  to  the  modem 
IneK-bazar,  and  about  50  m.  SSE.  Smyrna,  which, 
though  a  place  of  some  consequence,  was  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Magnesia  ad  Sijfylum.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  for  the  nmis  of  a  theatre, 
stadium,  and  magnificent  octastyle  Ionic  temple, 
said  to  have  surpassed  in  the  harmony  of  its  pro- 
portions even  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

MAHABALIPOORAM,orMAVALIPOORAM, 
a  village  and  a  curious  assemblage  of  rock  temples 
in  Hindostan,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  distr. 
ChinglepuL,  about  83  m.  SSW.  Madras;  lat.  V29 
86'  N.,  long.  80©  16'  E.  The  temples  in  their 
general  character  closely  resemble  those  at  Ellora 
and  elsewhere,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hindostan ;  but, 
from  their  bein^  cut  in  a  granite  rock,  they  are  in 
better  preservation.  They  have  been  diiefly  con- 
secrated to  Vishnu,  whose  worship  appears  to  have 
predominated  on  this,  as  that  of  Siva  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  India.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill  N.  of  the 
village  is  a  pagoda,  about  26  ft  high,  nearly  as  longi 
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and  about  hali  as  broad,  hewn  from  a  single  rock, 
and  covered  with  sculptures.  Near  this  temple, 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  about  90  ft.  in  extent  by 
80  in  height,  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  including 
a  gigantic  figure  of  Krishna,  another  of  his  favour- 
ite Arjoon,  and  representations  of  a  number  of  ani- 
mals. Opposite  to  this,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  are  2  brick  pagodas  of  great  antiquity:  adja- 
cent to  which  are  2  excavations  in  the  rock,  one 
'  supported  by  pillars,  in  a  manner  somewhat  like 
the  cave  at  Elephanta,  and  the  other  fronting  a 
sculptured  groups  supposed  to  represent  one  of 
Krishna's  adventures.  Still  proceeding  S.,  the 
traveller  crosses  a  rocky  hill,  in  which  is  a  spa- 
cious excavation,  in  the  middle  compartment  of 
which  is  a  figure  of  Siva  between  Brahma  and 
Vishnu;  whue  at  one  end  of  the  temple  is  a 
gigantic  figure  of  Vishnu  sleeping  upon  a  cobra- 
di-capello,  and  at  the  other  an  eight-armed  god- 
dess, mounted  on  a  lion,  rescuing  a  human  figure 
from  a  buffalo-headed  demon.  Several  of  the 
figures  are  executed  in  a  very  superior  style. 
iu>out  a  mile  further  S.  are  other  sculptured 
rocks,  said  to  surpass  those  alreadv  noticed.  One 
pagoda  is  about  40  fK  In  height,  by  29  in  length 
and  breadth ;  and  another  49  ft.  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  25  ft  in  height,  but  rent  as  bv  some 
violent  convulsion,  from  top  to  bottom ;  besides 
which  there  are  three  smaller  structures,  and  laiige 
figures  of  a  lion  and  an  elephant,  the  last  ex- 
tremely true  to  nature.  E.  of  the  village,  and 
washed  by  the  sea,  is  an  ancient  stone  pagoda, 
within  which,  also,  are  several  sculptured  figures. 
The  sea  has  obviously  encroached  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  it  has  probably  submerged  many 
temples  that  formerly  existed  here.  Mahabah- 
pooram  is  believed  to  have  been  anciently  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  a  metropolis  of  the  kings 
of  the  race  of  Pandion,  in  Hindoo  mythology. 

MAHADEO  TEMPLE,  a  celebrated  place  of 
Hindoo  worship  in  British  India,  prov.  Gund- 
wanah,  on  the  Nerbudda,  60  m.  SE.  Hussing- 
abad ;  lat  22©  22'  N.,  long.  780  35'  E. 

MAHANUDDY  (Maha  iVarft,  the  great  river), 
a  considerable  river  of  Hindoetan,  having  its 
source  in  the  prov.  of  Gundwanah ;  lat.  21°  30'  N., 
long.  81°  £.,  and  flowing  mostly  E.  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  which  it  enters  bv  numerous  mouths, 
about  lat  20°  N.,  and  between  long.  85°  80'  and 
87°  E.,  after  a  course  of  more  than  500  m.  At 
Cuttack,  about  70  m.  from  the  sea,  the  river,  in 
^e  rainy  season,  has  a  breadth  of  about  2  m. ; 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  fordable  at  this  point 
from  Jan.  to  June.  Dunng  the  rains  it  is  navi- 
gable for  a  distance  of  almost  300  m.  from  the  sea. 
Its  deposits  consist  of  a  coarse  sand,  hostile  to 
vegetation,  but  frequently  containing  diamonds  of 
the  first  quality,  and  which  are  occasionally  of 
considerable  size. 

MAHE',  a  sea-port  town  of  Hindoetan.  It  be- 
longs to  the  French,  and  was  formerlv  their  prin- 
cipal settlement  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  is 
now  of  little  importance.  It  is  admirably  situated 
on  rising  ground,  beside  a  small  river,  navigable 
for  boats  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  40  m. 
NE.  Calicut  Pop.  6,000  in  1861,  nearly  all  of 
native  races.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
several  handsome  houses,  with  three  churches. 
Its  commerce  is,  however,  small,  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and  axrack. 

MAHIM,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  prov.  Anmng- 
abad,  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  near  its  N.  ex- 
tremity, in  lat  19°  2'  N.,  and  long,  72°  58'  E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  It  has  a  Portuguese 
church  and  a  K.  Cath.  coU^. 

MAIDA,  a  small  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
CaUnzaro,  8  m.  S.  by  E.  Kicastro.    It  is  chiefiy 
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noted  for  an  engagement  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on 
the  4th  July,  1806,  when  an  English  army  under 
Sir  John  Stuart  entirely  defeated  a  greatly  supe- 
rior French  force  under  Begnier. 

MAIDENHEAD,  a  mun.  bor.  and  market  town 
of  England,  co.  Berks,  hund.  Bray,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Thames,  11  ^  m.  E.  by  N.  Beading,  27  m. 
W.  London  by  road,  and  22|  m.  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  8,895  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
almost  entirely  of  one  street  extending  from  the 
river  about  1  m.  along  the  high  road  to  Oxford, 
and  lined  with  numerous  respectable  and  a  few 
handsome  houses:  it  is  wcdl  flagged  and  maca- 
damised, and  lighted  with  gas.  l%e  guildhall,  in 
the  market  place,  is  a  spacious  stone  building: 
there  is  also  a  handsome  church,  and  the  We»- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  their  respee- 
tive  places  of  worship.  A  national  and  infant 
school,  with  three  Sunday  schools,  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of' the  poor,  and  there  a» 
almshouses  and  other  charities  for  the  sick  and 
aged.  The  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Exeter  branch  of 
the  great  western  road  is  here  carried  over  the 
Thames  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  thirteen 
arches,  and  about  500  yards  S.  firom  it  is  another 
bridge  of  three  arches,*  forming  part  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  which  skirts  the  town  in  iii 
whole  extent  Maidenhead  appears  to  be  in  a 
thriving  condition :  it  has  no  manufactures,  but  is 
in  the  centre  of  an  opulent  neighbourhood,  and 
derives  considerable  trading  importance  from  its 
position  on  one  of  the  most  neqUent«d  roads  of  the 
empire.  The  bor.  was  first  chartered  by  Edward 
III.,  and  the  corporation  now  comprises  a  mayor 
and  three  other  aldermen,  with  12  conncUloi^ 
Markets  on  Wednesday;  horse  and  cattle  faira^ 
Whit^Wednesdav,  Sept  29,  and  Nov.  80.  j 

MAIDSTONE,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Kent,  bund,  of  its 
own  name,  m  the  E.  div.  of  the  lathe  of  Aylesford, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Medway:  30^  m.  ESE. 
London,  and  35  m.  W.  Canterbuiy,  on  the  Soudi 
Eastern  railway.  Pop;  of  munic.  bor.  23,016,  and 
of  pari  bor.  23,058  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  ' 
about  2  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  consists  pxin- 
cipally  of  a  well-built  street,  leading  NK  from  the 
bridge  to  a  lengthened  narrow  street,  along  the 
road  from  Rochester  to  Tenterden ;  but,  exdusiTe 
of  these,  there  are  many  smaller  streets.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  oo.  hall,  a 
modern  structure,  decorated  in  the  Italian  style; 
the  new  gaol,  an  immense  structure,  erected,  m 
1818,  at  an  expense  of  200,000iL,  covering  more 
than  18  acres  of  land,  and  ranking  as  one  of  the 
laigest  and  best  arranged  in  England ;  the  barracks 
near  the  gaol,  the  county  ball-rooms,  and  a  small 
but  pretty  theatre.  The  market-house,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  com, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  bdiind  it  is 
a  market-place,  conveniently  arranged  for  the  sale 
of  provisions.  The  church,'  one  of  the  laigest  in 
the  kingdom,  is  an  extremely  handsome  embattled 
edifice,  with  a  lofty  tower,  formerly  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  destro^-ed  by  lightning  in  1780 :  it  was 
made  collegiate  m  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and 
attached  to  ah  ecclesiastical  college,  destroyed 
with  many  others  at  the  Reformation :  the  U^ng 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  There  is  a  district  church,  erected, 
by  the  church-building  commissioners,  at  a  cost  of 
ld,000iL ;  and  places  of  worship  are  also  suppooted 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Unitarians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  A 
free  grammar-school  was  founded,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL,  by  the  corporation,  which  has  two 
exhibitions  at  tTniveisity  College,  Oxibfd.  Free- 
men have  the  privilege  (tf  MAn^ipg  their  sons  here 
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gntifly  for  claggjcal  instniction,  the  master  making 
a  chai]^  for  other  hranches  of  education.  This 
Bchool  18  not  in  a  very  flonilBhing  state,  and  its 
inefficiency  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
proprietaiy  school,  which  is  iv^ell  supported  and 
attended.  A  blue-coat  hospital  was  founded,  in 
1711,  for  the  clothing  and  education  of  68  boys 
and  43  girls,  and  there  are  three  other  endowed 
charity  schools,  and  a  Lancastrian  schooL  Four 
seta  of  almshouses  famish  lodging,  clothing,  and 
money  allowances  to  20  old  women,  and  various 
bequests  and  charities  exist  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  a^ed  poor.  A  philosophical  society  was 
instituted  m  1824. 

Maidstone  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  the 
population  having  nearly  doubled  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years.  The  only  manufacture  of  any  im- 
portance is  that  of  paper:  there  are  six  paper- 
mills,  employing  above  a  thousand  hands.  The 
felt,  blanket,  and  hop-bag  manufactories  are  of 
much  leas  extent,  Tnere  is  a  considerable  traffic 
on  the  river,  which  has  been  for  many  years 
gradually  increasing ;  and  the  annual  tonnage  of 
vessels  passing  through  Hallington  lock,  about 
2  m.  from  the  town,  averages  150,000  tons.  The 
principal  articles  of  merchandise  brought  up  the 
river  are  coals  and  timber  for  the  supply  of  tlie 
neighbourhood,  and  also  of  Tonbridge,  Seven- 
oakis,  and  the  whole  weald  of  Kent  A  portion  of 
the  latter  article  is  imported  direct  from  the  Baltic 
and  America.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated 
ibr  its  abundant  produce  in  hops  and  fruit,  both  of 
which  are  sent  away  by  railway,  or  earned  down 
the  river. 

Maidstone  received  its  charter  of  incorporation 
from  Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  but  forfeited  it  in  the 
following  reign,  owing  to  the  connection  of  its 
inhab.  with  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  another  charter,  with  in- 
creased privileges ;  but  this  also  became  void,  by 
a  quo  uxtmuUOf  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1688 ; 
and  a  new  charter  was  granted  in  1748,  by  Geoige 
II.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1887  the 
borough  is  divided  into  three  wards,  the  corporate 
officen  being  a  mayor  and  5  other  aldermen,  with 
18  cooncillors.  Corp.  revenues  6,584iL  in  1862,  of 
whkh  3,708^  from  rates.  The  Lent  and  summer 
assizes  are  held  here,  as  also  the  quarter-sessions 
for  the  W.  division  of  Kent.  The  recorder  holds 
qoarter  and  petty  sessions  within  the  borough, 
and  a  county  court  is  established  in  it.  Maid- 
stone has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
6th  of  Edward  YI.  Down  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  freemen  (by 
birth,  apprenticeship,  and  purchase)  not  receiving 
alms.  The  limits  of  the  borough  were  not  altered 
by  the  Bonndaiy  Act.  In  1865  it  had  1,747  r^is- 
toed  electors.  Maidstone  is  also  the  chief  pkce 
of  election  for  the  mems.  for  the  W.  division  of  the 
county.  Large  maricets  on  Thursday  for  hops,  com, 
horses,  and  cattle:  fairs  for  cattle,  1st  Tuesday  in 
each  month,  Feb.  13,  May  12,  June  20,  andOct  17. 
MAILCOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  My- 
sore, and  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship,  on 
a  locky  hill,  17  m.  N.  Seringapatam ;  lat.  12°  89' 
N.,  long.  76^42'  E.  The  town,  which  is  open  and 
paved,  has  about  400  good  houses,  mostly  occupied 
by  Brahmins,  and  several  rich  pagodas.  The  most 
stiiking  edifice  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Narasingha 
(the  man-lion),  which  stands  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  the  mountain,  and  is  approached  by  a 
staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  and  ornamented  at  inter- 
vids  with  smaller  temples  and  arches.  It  has,  be- 
sides, a  temple  to  Krishna,  a  square  building  of 
vast  dimensions,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, and  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rich  in 
jewels  and  other  articles  of  value ;  and  held  in  such 
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esteem  that  Tippoo  did  not  venture  to  ontra^  the 
prejudices  of  his  Hindoo  subiects  by  plundermg  it. 
There  is  also  a  large  and  ime  reservoir  at  Mail- 
cotta,  surrounded  by  numerous  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  devotees.  Near  this  town  the 
Mahrattas  defeated  Hyder  Ali  in  1772. 

MAINE,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  being 
at  once  tlie  most  northerly  and  easterly  state  in 
the  Union,  extending  between  lat.  43°  7'  and  47° 
20^  N.,  and  between  67°  and  71°  W.  long.,  having 
NW.  and  N.  Lower  Canada,  E.  New  Brun8wicl^ 
W.  New  Hampshire,  and  S.  and  SE.  the  Atlantic.    * 
Area,  31,766  sq.  m. ;  pop.  628,276  in  1860.    Maine 
has  a  greater  extent  of  coast,  and  more  good  har- 
bours, than  any  other  state  of  the  Union.    Its 
shores  are  all  along  indented  by  deep  bays ;  and 
the  opposite  sea  is  studded  with  numerous  fine 
islands,  some  of  considerable  size.   Near  the  coast, 
the  surface  u  level,  but  it  rises  on  proceeding  in- 
land, and  most  part  of  the  state  is  hilly.    In  the 
NW.  a  mountam  chain  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  streams  that  join  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
those  that  fall  mto  the  Atlantic;  and  a  lateral 
branch  from  this  chain,  between  Lit  46°  and  46° 
30',  separates  the  basins  of  the  Kennebec,  Penob- 
scot, Ac,  on  the  S.,  from  that  of  the  9c  John's  on 
the  N.    Several  of  the  summits  in  Maine  reach  an 
elevation  of  4,000  ft ;  and  Mount  Katahdin,  near 
lat.  46°,  which  rises  te  6,335  ft.,  is  reckoned  the 
highest  ground  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.    It  has  been  estimated  that  l-§th  part 
of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  of  water :  there 
are  numerous  lakes,  chiefly  in  the  N.,  the  hiigfst 
of  which,  Mooaehead,  is  50  m.  in  breadth.    The 
St.  John's  river  is  elsewhere  noticed :  the  Penob- 
scot, Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  and  St.  Croix,  have 
all  a  general  S.  direction,  and  several  are  navigable 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  length.    The  climate 
is  cold  :  ice  and  snow  last,  in  the  N.  and  central 
parts,  from  October  to  April,  and  tlie  summer  is 
short :  but  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  the 
weather  uniform,  and  the  country  salubrious.  The 
soil  on  or  near  the  coast  is  sand^  and  poor ;  but  it 
improves  greatly  as  it  recedes  mwanl^  especially 
along  the  cumks  of  the  rivers.    The  greater  portion 
of  the  state  was  originally  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  fine  fir  and  beech.    In  the  S.,  and  some 
of  the  central  parts,  these  have  been  mostly 
cleared ;  but  they  are  still  nearly  unbroken  in  the 
N.,  and  the  value  of  the  lumber  cut  down  annually 
in  the  state  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  dollars. 
Wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
and  flax  are  among  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductsL    Apples  and  pears  grow  tx>  perfection ;  and 
cherries,  plums,  and  grapes  grow  in  the  woods. 
E.  of  the  Kennebec,  and  along  that  river,  are  some 
excellent  arable  lands ;  and  between  Kennebec  and 
Penobscot  are  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands  in 
New  England.    Till  lately  the  rearing  of  sheep 
has  been  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry, the  annual  value  of  the  clip  of  wool  being 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000  dollars.    Good  marble 
is  found  in  some  districts,  and  lime-buniing  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.    Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
some  lead  has  been  discovered.    Maine  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  hats,  shoes, 
leather,  cordage,  nails,  spirits,  and  maple  sugar. 
The  exports  consist  chieny  of  lumber,  sreat  quan- 
tities of  which  are  shipped  for  the  West  India 
islands,  as  well  as  for  tne  neighbouring  states; 
dried  fish,  pickled  salmon,  beef,  pork,  butter,  wool, 
grain,  hay,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  marble.    The 
state  vi  intersected  by  railways  in  all  directions, 
and  has  also  numerous  canals.     The  value  of 
real  estate  and  personal  property*  was  returned 
190,211,600  dollare  in  1860.   Tlie  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  senate  of  31  mems.,  and  a  house    ' 
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representatives  of  161  mems.,  who,  tosether  with 
the  governor,  are  choeen  annually  by  all  the  white 
male  dtizens  above  21  years  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  during  the  3  months  preceding 
the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The  governor  b  as- 
sisted bv  an  executive  council  of  7  mems.,  elected 
by  the  legislature.  The  general  assembly  of  the 
2  houses  convenes  annually  at  Augusu.  The 
supreme  judicial  court  has  all  the  nsiuil  powers  of 
a  court  of  chancery.  The  j  udges  are  appuin ted  by 
the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  and 
bold  office  during  good  behaviour.  All  judicial 
offices  are,  however,  vacated  at  the  a^  of  70  years. 
Each  town  is  required  bv  law  to  raise  annually  a 
sum  equal  to  40  cents  for  each  inhab.,  which  is 
distributed  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  The  state  has  45 
academies,  a  Baptist  college  at  Waterville,  theo- 
logical seminaries  at.  Bangor  and  Keadtield,  and 
Bowdoin  College,  with  a  medical  school  at  Bruns- 
wick, established  in  1794.  Maine  is  divided  into 
10  counties.  Augusta  is  the  political  cap.,  but  it 
is  inferior  in  point  of  size  to  several  other  towns, 
as  Portland  (which  see),  and  Bangor.  Bangor,  at 
the  head  of  the  tide-water,  has  lately  become  the 
most  imporUnt  place  on  the  Penobscot*  The 
militia  of  the  state,  which  is  in  8  divisions,  con- 
sisted, in  1864,  of  88.514  men.  Maine  had  a  pub- 
lic debt  of  1,472,000  dollars  on  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1868,  which  included  a  *war  debt'  of  800,000 
dollars.  The  state  sends  5  mems.  to  congress. 
Maine  was  first  permanently  settled  bv  the  British 
in  1635,  previously  to  which  it  had  only  been 
transiently  occupied  by  the  French.  It  subee- 
()uently  became  a  proprietary  government,  but 
in  1652  it  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  to 
which  it  remained  attached  as  a  subordinate  dis- 
trict till  1820,  when  it  was  constituted  a  separate 
state  of  the  Union. 

Maine,  a  river  of  W.  Germany.    See  Mayk. 

Maivr,  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France,  now 
distributed  between  the  departments  Mayenne 
and  Sartbe. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE,  a  d^p.  of  France,  reg.  W., 
formerly  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  prov. 
of  Anjcw,  chiefly  between  lat,  47©  and  47°  50^  N., 
and  long.  0^  and  1^  W.,  having  N.  the  d^ps. 
Mayenne  and  Sartbe,  £.  Indre-et^U>ire,  S.  Yienne, 
Deux-S^vres,  and  Vend^  and  W.  Loire-In- 
fdrieuie.  Greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  about  70  m., 
breadth  oaually  about  40  m.  Area,  712,098 
hectares  :  pop.  626,012  in  1861.  The  Loire 
intersects  the  ddn.  from  E  to  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  is  joined  within  its 
limits  b^  the  Maine,  Anthion,  Thonet  and  Layon. 
The  Maine  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mayenne, 
which  changes  its  name  afler  it  has  been  joined 
by  the  Sarthe.  It  parses  by  Angers,  and  unites 
with  the  Loire  atbout  5  m.  below  that  city.  Its 
entile  length  is  8  m.,  throughout  which  it  is  na- 
vi^le.  About  440.1 96  hectares  of  the  surface  of 
this  d^p.  are  estimated  to  be  arable,  80,028  in 
pasture,  38,260  in  vineyards,  61,838  m  woods,  and 
48,271  in  heaths  and  wastes.  More  com  is  pro- 
duced than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Agriculture,  as  in  the  contiguous  departments,  is 
rather  backward :  the  lands  in  lease  are  all  held 
on  the  metayer  principle,  the  rent  being  a  certain* 
proportion,  usually  about  half  the  produce:  the 
occupiers  are  poor,  uninstructed,  and,  of  course, 
strongly  attacned  to  routine  practices.  Hemp 
8nd  flax,  prunes,  melons,  walnuts,  apples,  and 
various  other  fruits  are  said  to  be  of  superior 
quality.  The  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at 
about  500,000  hectol.  a  year.  Some  of  the  white 
wines  are  well  esteemed,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  vintage  is  either  converted  into  brandy  or 
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vinegar.  The  latter,  which  enjoys  a  high  repa- 
tation,  is  known  in  commeroe  as  vmaifprt  de 
Scuanw.  Exclusive  of  wine,  this  d€p.  produces 
annually  from  50,000  to  60,000  hectol  of  c}'der. 
The  industry  of  the  rural  pop.  is,  however,  chiefly 
exercised  in  rearing  and  fattening  cattle  for  the 
Paris  markets,  and  in  breeding  horses.  In  186i 
there  were  stated  to  be  328,677  head  of  cattle  in 
Mainte-et-Loire— a  greater  number  than  in  any 
other  d^.  of  the  W.  of  France ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stock  of  sheep,  in  the  same  year,  was 
135,455.  The  land  is  much  subdivided,  and  there 
are  only  about  800  pro[>erties  assessed  at  more 
than  l,(l00  fr.  lliis  dep.  has  the  hugest  and  most 
important  slate  quames  in  France.  Thsbe  are 
situated  near  Angers,  and  are  extensive  excava- 
tions, m  one  pjftce  to  the  depth  of  450  ft,  below 
the  surface.  They  employ  more  than  3,000  work- 
men, and  several  steam-engines,  and  yield  aboat 
80  millions  of  slates  a  year.  At  ChoUet  and  other 
parts,  some  extensive  woollen,  cotton,  and  other 
manufactures  are  established,  employing  a  large 
number  of  hands.  At  Angers  is  a  large  sail-dcA 
factoiy ;  wooden  shoes  are  made  at  MouUchenSe ; 
and  the  department  has  numerous  sugar  refinenea^ 
breweries,  distilleries,  paper-mills,  and  dyeuig- 
houses.  At  Angers  is  one  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  arts  and  trades  established  in  France,  at  which 
about  450  pupils  are  supported  partlv  or  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  government.  Maine-et-Luire  is 
divided  into  5  arronds. :  chief  towns,  Angers,  the 
cap.,  Bau£^,  Beauprdau,  Saumur,  and  Segr^ 

MAINLAND.    See  SiiirrLAMD  Ii»i.£s. 

MAJORCA  (Span.  MoUorca),  the  largest  of  the 
Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  iSea  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  from  the  £.  coast  of  which  it  is  110 
m.  distant,  Palmas,  the  chief  town,  tieing  in  lat. 
39^  38'  N.,  long.  2^  45'  £.  Greatest  length  48  m., 
do.  breadth  42  m.,  area,  1,840  sq.  m.  Pop.  204,000 
in  1857.  Its  t^hape  is  that  of  an  irregular  four- 
sided  figure,  the  angles  of  which  are  formed  W. 
by  Cape  Tramontana,  N.  by  Cape  Formentou,  Ei 
by  Cape  Peri,  and  S.  by  Cape  Salinoa.  The  sur- 
face b  extremely  uneven,  and  i:i  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  of  which,  the  SiUa  de  Torillos,  xises 
5,114  feet  above  the  sea.  These  mountains 
are  not  volcanic,  but  consist  chiefly  of  granite, 
sienite,  and  porphyry,  over  which  lie  beds  of 
grauwacke,  clay  slate,  and  coal ;  lead  and  iron 
are  found,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  for 
mining  purposes.  The  rivers  or  rather  torrents  of 
Majorca  are  short,  rapid,  and  very  nomerous,  af- 
fording great  facilities  to  irrigation.  The  climate 
is  exceedingly  mild,  salubrious,  and  agreeable; 
the  thermometer  during  viinter  scarcelv  ever  falls 
below  48^,  its  average  height  being  65^,  and  cold 
and  strong  N.  winds  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
temperature  of  summer  varies  between  84^  and  SfP 
Fahr. ;  but  the  heat  is  seldom  oppressive,  owing 
to  the  constant  sea-breezes.  The  red  loamy  sou 
of  the  mountains,  though  stony,  is  extremely  rich, 
producing  spontaneouuy  great  numbers  of  wild 
olives  and  grapes:  in  the  plains  it  is  much  leis 
fertile,  owing  to  the  superfluity  of  moisture,  and 
the  absence  of  any  system  of  drainase.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a  very  rude  state;  and  the  growth  of 
com,  which  in  wet  years  totally  fails,  meets  only 
half  the  consumption  of  the  island,  the  annual  im- 
ports of  this  article  being  about  6,000  fanegas, 
chiefly  from  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  Olives  are 
raised  in  very  laige  quantities,  the  crops  averaging 
about  180,000  arrobas  yearly ;  the  fruit  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Andalusia,  but  as  juicy  as  the  best 
of  the  ^wth  of  Provence.  Wine,  both  red  and 
white,  is  abundant,  especially  near  Banalbufar  and 
Falaniche:  considerable  quantities  are  exported, 
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and  much  is  lik^wiM  used  in  the  distilUtion  of 
bnndy.  Fruit  and  vegetablesy  especially  oranges, 
figs,  melons,  caroba,  pumpkins,  and  cauliflowers, 
grow  plentifuUy,  and  attain  a  large  nae.  Large 
quantities  of  saffron  also  are  produced,  of  preferable 
quality  to  that  of  La  Mancha.  There  is  no  want 
of  fine  pasture  in  the  island,  but  little  attention 
ia  paid  to  cattle-breeding.  The  sheep  axe  large, 
and  hogs  sometimes  attam  the  weight  of  600  Ibs^ 
or  about  38  stone.  Mules  and  asses  are  reared  in 
great  numben,  and  sent  to  Valencia  and  other 
provs.  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  Hares  and  rabbits, 
partridges,  quails,  snipes,  &c,  are  abundant,  and 
the  coast  swarma  with  fish  of  various  kinda  and 
good  quality. 

The  trade  of  Majorca  is,  relatively  to  its  siie, 
very  considerable,  chiefly  with  Spain,  France,  and 
England :  its  exports  comprise  oil,  wine,  brandy, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits,  capers,  saffron,  wine, 
mules,  and  asses,  with  smaller  quantities  of  home- 
made goods,  as  palm  brooms  and  baskets,  turnery 
wares,  and  water-proof  hats  for  sailors,  its  imports 
consisting  of  wheat,  salt  beef,  iron,  sugar,  g^iooeries, 
woolloa  and  cotton  goods,  and  hardware,  chiefly 
from  France^  England,  and  the  N.  of  Europe ;  but 
the  precise  amount  of  the  trade  of  Majorca  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

The  inhabitants  bear  a  strBung  resemblance, 
both  in  their  external  appearance  and  general 
character,  to  the  Catalans,  being  equally  hard^ 
and  courageous,  equally  blunt  and  jealous  of  theur 
honour,  equally  industrious  and  ingenious,  equally 
good  sailora  and  skilful  farmers,  with  their  conti- 
nental neighbours:  their  language  is  a  corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Catalan. 

Majorca  comprises  only  two  towna  of  any  im- 
portance and  28  villages,  the  rest  being  mere 
namleta.  Numerous  detached  fanns  and  countiy 
houses,  however,  are  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  the  island;  and  in  all  the  fine  valleys  are  num- 
ben of  elegant  viUas,  in  which  the  higher  classes, 
who  are  usually  much  attached  to  a  country  life, 

rd  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  mads  have 
been  considerably  improved  in  recent  years, 
and  there  is  a  tolerably  good  communication  be- 
tween different  parts.  The  cap.  of  Majorca  is 
Palma  (sumetunes  also  called  Majorca),  situated 
in  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
iala&d,  with  a  pop.  of  51.871  in  1857.  It  is  agree- 
ablv placed  in  a  delightfiil  countiy,  and  is  strongly 
fortined ;  the  houses  are  laige  and  well  built ;  but 
the  Htieets  being  narrow,  di^,  and  ill-paved,  ^ve 
it  a  mean  appearance.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  govemor^s  palace,  a  laige  structure  with 
extensive  gardens,  a  cathedral,  exchange,  town- 
hall,  and  theatre.  The  inhab.  are  active,  enter- 
prising, and  laborious ;  and  almost  the  whole  trade 
of  the  island  is  concentrated  in  its  port.  The  road 
of  Palma  affords  excellent  protection  for  shipping, 
except  during  storms  from  the  SE. ;  but  the  little 
lurbour,  called  Puerto-Pi,  is  more  secure,  and  fur- 
nishes anchorage  for  the  largest  frigates :  the  fort 
is  defended  by  two  well-forufied  castles.  Among 
the  other  tovms  of  Majorea,  the  laigest,  with  their 
respective  pops.,  in  1857,  are  Llumayor  8,559; 
Campos,  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waten  and 
saltpans,  4,129 ;  Santenay,  celebrated  for  its  stone- 
quarries,  5,451 ;  Falaniche,  where  is  made  the  best 
brandy  of  the  island,  10,809 ;  and  SoUer,  8,058. 
The  small  island  of  Cabrera  lies  8  m.  SS  W.  of  Cape 
Salinas:  it  is  covered  with  trees,  and  wholly 
uninhabited,  exoept  by  convicts,  of  whom  there  is 
here  a  small  dep6t. 

The  Balearic  ItUmdt^  of  which  Majorca  is  the 
diief,  were  more  anciently  known  as  the  Xotpa^cc* 
so  called,  probably,  from  rising  out  of  the  sea  like 
the  backs  of  hoga.    The  Phoenicians  made  settle- 
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ments  in  them  at  a  very  eoriv  period;  and  they 
were  suooeeded  hj  theCarthagmians  under  Hanno, 
who  founded  Mago  (Mahon),  and  Janmon  (Ciuda- 
dela),  both  towns  of  Minorca.  The  islanden  were 
celebrated  as  the  most  expert  slingers  in  the  Car- 
thaginian service  during  the  Punic  wars,  and  were 
afterwards  equally  noted  as  successful  pirates,  till 
Quintus  Metellus  subdued  them,  and  hence  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Balectricus.  He  was  the 
founder  also  of  two  cities  in  Majorca,  Palma,  the 

E resent  cap.,  and  PoUentia,  now  Pollenaa,  the 
itter  with  7,486  inhab.  in  1857.  Under  the 
Roman  empire,  these  islands  belonged  to  the  ju- 
dicial district  {contswbu  juricHcus)  of  New  Car- 
thage in  Tarraconensis,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Constantine  I.  to  that  of  Theodottius  I.,  they  had 
their  own  government.  On  the  brealcing  up  of 
the  W.  empire,  they  became  an  easy  conquest  for 
the  Vandals  and  Huns,  ftt)m  whom  they  were 
afterwards  wrested  by  the  Moors.  The  people  be- 
coming notorious  as  pirates  and  robbers  on  the 
coast  of  Christian  Europe,  Charlemagne  headed  an 
expedition  against  them,  and  succeeded,  not  only 
in  taking  the  islands,  but  in  keeping  possessii  n  of 
tbem  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  tliey  were 
retaken  by  the  Moors.  The  latter  were  expdled  in 
1285,  when  the  entire  group  was  formally  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

MALABAR,  a  term  usually  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  W.  coast  of  Hmdostan  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Bombay,  but,  strictly  speaking,  Mala- 
bar only  extenda  as  far  N.  as  the  Malabar  language 
is  spoken,  or  to  lat.  12^  30'.  The  British  prov.  of 
Malabar  is  a  district  or  collectorate  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  extending  between  lat.  10^ 
la'  and  120  15'  N.,  and  long.  75©  10'  and  760  60' 
E.,  comprising  several  portions  of  territory,  as 
Wynaad,  &&,  not  belonging  to  Hindoo  Malabar; 
and  having  N.  Canara,  Coorg,  and  Mysore,  £. 
Coimbatoor.  S.  Cochin,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  about  150  m.;  average 
breadth  about  42  m.  Area,  6,262  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,140,916,  of  whom  844,186  Hmdoos,  282,027  Mo- 
hammedans, and  14,408  Rom.  Catholics.  In  the 
£.  tlie  surface  is  mountainous,  oomprisinj^  a  portion 
oftheran^e  called  the  W.  Ghauts:  the  coast  is 
low,  and  mdented  by  many  shallow  inlets.  Be- 
tween these  two  regions  the  country  mostly  con- 
sists of  undulating  hills,  separated  by  narrow 
valleys,  in  general  watered  by  a  rivulet.  Nearly 
all  the  rivers  have  a  W.  course.  The  chief  are  the 
Cochin,  Beypour,  Baliapatam,  and  Ponany:  the 
bar  of  the  first  is  navigable  fur  ships  drawing  15  ft. 
water,  and  the  mouui  of  the  second  will  admit 
vessels  of  300  tuns.  Lakes  and  tanks  inconsidemble. 
The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons ;  the  hot, 
from  February  to  May;  the  wet,  from  May  to 
October;  and  the  cool  during  the  remaining 
months.  Dense  fogs  are  rare  on  the  coast,  but 
they  usuallv  envelope  the  ghauts  from  April  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  soil  on  the  coast  is  sandy, 
but  well  adapted  ftir  the  culture  of  the  cocoa  nut, 
jack,  areca,  plantain,  cinnamon,  and  other  trees, 
pepper,  coffee,  the  sweet  potato,  and  other  fari- 
naceous roots  and  garden  vegetables.  In  the  in- 
terior the  soil  is  of  the  red  kind  common  in  the  S. 
of  India,  and  highly  favourable  for  rice,  which 
frequentl V  yields  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  a 
^ear.  Tne  rice  lands  are  sown  alter  the  first  rains 
in  April,  and  in  four  montba  tbe  grain  is  ripe  fur 
the  sickle.  The  second  crops  are  rawed  by  the 
transplantation  of  plants  a  month  old,  and  an 
reaped  in  three  months.  The  third  crop  is  assisted 
by  small  reservoirs  and  tanks,  and  by  turning 
water  from  streams.  ^  About  788  sq.  m.  are  esti- 
mated to  be  under  rice,  and  120  in  gardens  and 
incloBures  of  productive  trees.    The  sides  of  the 
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hilb  are  often  formed  into  terraces  for  caltivation. 
The  rest  of  the  surface,  especially  in  the  uplands, 
is  chiefly  covered  with  forests,  among  which  the 
teak-tree  is  yery  prevalent,  and  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  district,  the  teak  of  Malabar 
being  considered,  upon  the  whole,  superior  to  everv 
other  variety.  Besides  'the  above  articles  of  cul- 
ture, the  mulberry,  mango,  tamarind,  sugar-cane, 
ginger,  tumeric,  mustard  arrow- root,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  are  grown,  and  wheat  and  barley  on  the 
hills.  There  are  few  cattle.  The  elephant  and 
wild  hog  do  great  dama^  on  the  borders  of  the 
forests  they  inhabit:  the  tiger,  bison,  elk,  and  deer 
are  also  met  with.  Towns  are  rare  in  the  interior, 
and  villages  there  are  spread  over  a  large  space, 
families  usually  living  separate  from  each  other 
within  gardens  inclosed  by  ditches  and  high  banks. 
Iron  is  ^penerally  found,  and  gold,  though  in  small 
quantities,  in  the  sands  or  some  of  the  rivers. 
Coarse  cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  a  few 
places  from  the  raw  produce  of  the  district ;  coir  is 
made  from  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  cocoa-nut; 
oil  from  its  kernel,  and  anack  from  the  toddy  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  chief  exports  consist 
of  the  products  of  the  cocoa-palm,  but  pepper, 
betel- nut,  and  doth  from  the  districts  to  the  £. 
are  also  exported.  At  Calicut,  Tellichery,  Cana- 
nore,  and  Ponany ,  the  chief  commercial  towns,  there 
are  numerous  Parsee  and  other  opulent  merchants. 
The  roads  throughout  the  district  are  in  good 
order,  and  have  convenient  bungalows  every  10  or 
15  m.  In  Malabar,  as  in  S.  Canara,  inheritance 
goes  by  the  female  line,  among  the  Nairs  and 
other  Hindoo  castes  which  inhabit  the  country. 
On  the  coast,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhab.  are 
'  Mohammedans,  and  many  Moplavs,  a  i>eople 
oripnally  derived  from  Arabia.  I'he  Christian 
religion  appears  to  have  been  planted  in  this  part 
of  India  at  a  very  early  period,  and  many  churches 
were  found  exisljng  by  the  Portuguese.  Malabar 
was  governed  by  various  Nair  dynasties,  previously 
to  its  conquest  by  Hyder  Ali,  in  1761.  On  the  fall 
of  Tippoo  Saib  it  became  subsidiary  to  the  British, 
and  was  incorporated  with  the  Madras  Presidency 
in  1803. 

MALACCA  and  NANING,  a  British  colony, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  between 
lat  79  and  S®  N.,  and  lon^.  102©  and  103°  E.; 
having  N W.  the  territory  of  Sangalore,  NE.  those 
of  Rumbowe  and  Johole,  SE.  that  of  Johore,  and 
SW.  the  straits  of  Malacca.  Area,  875  sq.  m. 
Pop.  estim.  at  55,000,  of  whom  10,600  Chinese, 
33,500  Malays,  and  2,800  Europeaits.  Surface 
mostly  undulating;  the  hUls  are  covered  with 
jungle,  and  the  valleys  rendered  swampy  by  the 
rains.  The  coast  also  is  swampy  S.  of  the  town  of 
Malacca,  but  to  the  N.  it  is  generally  bold  and 
rocky.  There  are  several  rivers,  but  the  largest 
is  only  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  10  or  12  m. 
fbom  its  mouth,  Opposite  the  coast  are  many 
small  granitic  islands,  which  serve  for  burialplaces 
to  the  Malay  inhab.  of  the  colony.  The  country 
is  geologically  composed  of  a  granitic  formation, 
overlain  by  laterite,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of 
y^etable  mould,  which  becomes  thicker  the  nearer 
the  coast  The  soil  near  the  sea-shore  is  very  pro- 
ductive, but  in  the  interior  it  is  otherwise;  and 
Naning  is  much  more  valuable  for  its  tin  mines 
than  for  the  products  of  its  agriculture.  The 
climate  is  more  salubrious  perhaps  than  that  of 
any  other  British  coast  settlement  in  the  East.  It 
has  been  found  that,  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  the  deaths  among  the  troops  stationed  here 
amounted  to  less  than  2  per  cent* ;  and  instances 
of  longevity  are  frequent  among  both  Europeans 
and  natives.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
about  77<^  6'  Fah, ;  and  there  la  but  little  change 
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throughout  the  year  in  the  barometer,  which 
stands  at  about  30°.  Bain  falls  continually  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  days ;  but  as  rather  more  ocean 
between  September  and  January  than  at  any  other 
time,  that  period  is  termed  the  wet  season.  Violent 
squalls  and  storms  of  lightning  occur  during  the 
SW.  monsoon.  The  produce  of  Malacca  consists 
chiefly  of  rice,  jaghery,  sago,  pepper,  rattans, 
timber,  cocoa-nuts,  a  few  nutmegs,  cloves,  dammer, 
gam  bier,  gum  lac,  ivory,  gold  dust,  tin,  fruits, 
poultry,  and  cattle.  A  few  years  ago  the  rice 
raised  in  the  colony  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  foar 
months'  consumption,  the  additional  supply  bdng 
brought  from  Acheen,  Java,  and  Bengal.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  was  the  former  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  while  Malacca  belonged  to  them,  pro- 
hibited the  raising  of  any  kind  of  grain,  in  the 
view  of  rendering  the  inhab.  wholly  dependent 
for  their  supplies  on  Java.  The  Bntish  govern- 
ment, however,  has  given  every  encouragement  to 
native  agriculture.  Cocoa-nuts  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  food  of  the  lower  Hnnfion  of 
natives,  who  also  subsist  partly  by  fishing. 

This  settlement  was  formerly  includ^  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  but  hiui,  since  1851,  its 
own  governor,  together  with  Penang  and  Sin- 
gapore. 

Malacca,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Mulav 
Peninsula,  cap.  of  the  above  British  colony,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  lat  2°  14'  N., 
long.  102O  12'  E.,  about  100  m.  NW.  Singapore, 
and  220  m.  SSE.  Penans.  Pop.  estim.  at  12,120, 
of  whom  about  4,000  Chinese,  3,000  Malays,  2,000 
Chuliahs,  and  2,000  Europeans.  The  town  is 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts,  connected  br 
a  bridge.  On  the  left  bank  rises  the  verdant  hiu 
of  St.  Paul,  surrounded  by  vestiges  of  an  old 
Portuguese  fort.  Around  its  base  lie  the  barracks, 
lines,  and  most  of  the  houses  of  the  military ;  the 
Btadthouse,  court-house,  gaol,  church,  civil  and 
military  hospitals,  the  site  of  the  old  inquisition^ 
convent,  the  police-office,  the  school,  post-office, 
and  master  attendant's  office.  On  its  summit 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  our  Lady 
del  MohU,  erected  by  Albuquerque,  and  the  scene 
of  the  labours  and  miracles  of  that  *  Apostle  of  the 
East,'  St.  Francis  Xavier;  also  the  light-house 
and  flag-suff.  A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  hill  of 
St.  John's,  and  in  the  rear  rises  that  of  St.  Fnnds. 
On  these  eminences  are  the  remains  of  batteries 
erected  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  commanding 
thfe  £.  and  S.  entrances  to  the  town.  Smaller 
knolls  inter\'ene,  covered  with  the  extensiye  ceme- 
teries of  the  Chinese.  The  tombs  are  white,  and 
constructed  with  much  care,  and  surrounded  by 
low  walls  of  brick  and  chunam,  in  shape  resembling 
a  horse-shoe.  The  bazaars,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  town,  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  nver.  The  anchormg  ground  in  the  roads  is 
secure ;  and  though  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie 
at  a  distance  of  2  m.  from  the  shore,  accidents  have 
been  rarely  known  to  happen.  Native  craft  anchor 
much  nearer,  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  islets 
close  in-shore. 

The  principal  public  institution  at  Malacca  is 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  esUblished  in  1818. 
Its  main  o^ects  are  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  lite- 
rature by  Europeans,  and  of  European  literature 
by  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  college  has 
a  library,  well  stocked  with  European  and  Chinese 
books,  and  Siamese  MSS. ;  and  attached  to  it  is  an 
English,  Chinese,  and  Malay  press.  This  college 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholur, 
from  whom,  also,  it  received  a  small  endowment. 
There  are  also  in  the  town  5  Chinese  schools,  with 
about  100  Bcholars,  besides  several  Hindoo  and 
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female  schools,  and  schools  established  by  the 
Malays,  for  their  own  instmction  in  English.  A 
full  account  of  the  mode  of  education  in  the 
Chinese  schools  may  be  seen  in  Newbold's  work 
on  Malacca. 

Malacca  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
trade;  but,  owing  to  the  superior  advantages  of 
Penang  and  Singapore,  its  commerce  has  rapidly 
decreased  within  the  last  10  years,  and  it  is  now 
▼ery  limited.  It  exports  small  quantities  of  gold 
dost,  balachong,  hides,  hogs,  fowls,  Jaghery,  pepper, 
dammer,  cordage,  a  little  ebony  and  ivory ;  iron 
implements,  fiie-arms,  and  nails,  mannfactuied  by 
the  Chinese  smiths  at  Malacca,  with  rattans,  lac, 
and  aloe-wood,  'ilie  gold  and  tin  are  not  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  territory,  but  of  the  adjacent 
native  states,  whence  they  are  brought  to  Mlalacca 
bjr  native  boats,  or  overland  by  coohes.  The  prin- 
afotl  imports  are  earthenware,  iron,  rice,  sago, 
opium,  nankeens,  European  and  Indian  piece- 
goods,  woollens,  paper,  provisions  and  liqueurs,  for 
the  European  and  Chinese  inhab. ;  salt,  su^ar,  tea, 
and  tobacco,  partly  for  home  consumption  and 
partly  for  re-shipment. 

Malacca  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1252, 
by  lakander  Shah,  a  chief  from  Singapore,  and  it 
soon  became  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  its  in- 
fluence extending  over  all  the  peninsula  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  I0O8,  and  captured  by  them  in  1511.  In 
1641  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1795  by 
the  English.  The  hitter  held  it  till  1818,  when  it 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch ;  but,  in  1825,  the  latter 
finally  exchanged  it  in  return  for  the  settlements 
of  B^cooUen,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Malacca  (Straits  of),  a  channel  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  extending  from  lat.  1^  and  6°  N.,  and  long. 
9ffi  and  104<^  £,  between  the  Malay  Peninsula  on 
the  NE.  and  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  SW. 
Its  length,  NW.  to  SE.,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  520  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  25  m.  oppo- 
site the  Kaning  territory,  to  nearly  200  m.  at  its 
N.  extremity.  It  is  the  best  and  most  fre- 
quented passage  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
China  Sea. 

MALAGA,  an  important  dty  and  sea-port  of 
Spain,  k.  Granada,  and  prov.  of  its  own  name,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
68  m.  NE.  Gibraltar,  and  254  m.  S.  by  W.  Madrid, 
with  which  it  ia  connected  bv  railway.  Pop. 
94,298  in  1857.  The  town  is  built  along  the  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  mountains  gpiduall^  descending  to- 
wards the  sea :  westward  is  the  'Vega,  water^  by 
the  great  river  of  Malaga,  which  delivers  a  large 
body  of  water  from  the  £.  end  of  the  Serrania  de 
Ronda ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  rise  naked  rugged 
mountains,  overhanging  the  shore,  and  scarcely 
leaving  room  for  the  town.  But  the  most  im  ^ing 
view  of  Mala^  is  from  the  sea.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  (^  a  wide  bay,  flanked  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  its  ancient  fortifi- 
cations and  castle,  which  cover  the  hill  rising  im- 
mediately to  the  E..  and  seem,  from  their  great 
extent,  Uke  the  remains  of  a  former  state.  The 
atzeets,  as  in  all  Moorish  towns,  are  very  narrow, 
many  being  only  8  ft.  Mride,  with  others  still  nar- 
rower, badl^r  paved,  and  dirty  to  a  proverb :  the 
houses  are  hign  and  large,  built  round  a  court,  the 
interior  having  a  clean  and  neat  appearance,  owing 
.  to  the  abundant  use  of  whitewash.  There  is  onlv 
one  square  in  the  town,  and  the  churches,  as  well 
as  convents,  are  so  crowded  among  the  houses, 
that  their  beauty,  if  they  have  any,  is  effectually 
concealed.  The  only  handsome  feature  of  the 
town  is  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  the  buildings 
round  which  are  magnificent:  the  other  parts  pre- 
sent a  labyrinth  of  narrow  intricate  streets,  in- 
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habited  by  the  tradespeople.  The  chief  public 
buildings  and  establishments  are  a  cathedral, 
with  a  chapter,  4  par.  churches,  a  bishop's  palace, 
4  hospitals  (one  of  which  is  for  military),  a  legal 
seminary,  royal  college  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
a  foundling  asylum,  a  laige  depSt  for  convicts,  a 
custom-house,  and  2  endowed  schools.  Among 
these,  however,  the  onlv  edifice  worth  notice  is 
the  cathedral,  a  laige  bailding,  having  a  spire  270 
ft.  in  height:  like  that  of  Granada,  it  is  in  the 
transition  style,  between  the  GroUiic  and  classic : 
the  roof,  instead  of  being  groined,  is  divided  into 
numerous  small  circular  domes,  somewhat  like  the 
marigold  windows  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  the 
modem  additions  to  the  buUding,  though  not  quite 
in  keeping,  are  on  the  whole  designed  with  good 
taste.  The  high  altar  and  the  pulpit  are  of  flesh- 
coloured  marble ;  but  the  part  which  most  riveta 
the  attention  is  the  choir,  called  by  the  biographer 
Palomino,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  ad- 
mirable for  the  perfection  of  its  carved  works,  re- 
presenting in  very  bold  relief  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  most  dbtinguished  of  the  saints. 

On  a  sharp  poin^  of  rock  commanding  the  dty 
stands  a  fine  old  Moorish  castle,  in  good  pie8er\'a- 
tion,  called  the  Gibralfaro  (prob.  Gebd-al-faro, 
the  great  watch-tower),  buut  on  the  site  uf  a 
Roman  fortress,  but  still  whollv  of  Arabic  archi- 
tecture :  it  is  altogether,  both  from  its  shape  and 
situation,  a  very  curious  structure ;  and,  if  fortified 
on  the  modem  system,  might  be  rendered  impreg- 
nable. Another  Moorish  building,  in  toleraUe 
preservation,  was  formerly  the  dartena  or  dock  for 
the  ancient,  galleys,  now  used  as  a  storehouse. 
The  Alcagaba^  an  Arabian  palace,  once  occupied 
a  site  near  the  shore ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  custom-- 
house. At  a  short  distance  from  Malaga  is  one  of 
the  magnificent  but  unfinished  undertakings  of 
Charles  III.,  a  bridge  and  aqueduct  over  the  great 
river  of  Malaga,  which  flows  about  a  league  dis- 
tant from  the  city;  but  this  work,  on  which  a 
great  outlay  was  incurred,  was  rendered  useless  a 
few  years  afterwards  by  a  work  undertaken  by  a 
bishop,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  brought  water 
into  the  city  by  a  much  shorter  line. 

Malaga  not  being  a  ship-building  port,  the  num- 
ber of  registered  vessels  is  not  very  great.  In 
1864,  there  were  fifty  square-rigged  vessels  on  the 
list,  the  whole  of  them  belonging  to  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  merchants.  These  vessels  are 
usually  engaged  in  voyages  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  Newfoundland,  carrying  the 
fhiita,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  country,  and  retuming 
either  with  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  from  the  Havana  and 
Ptirto  Rico,  cocoa  and  logwood  from  South  Ame- 
rica, cotton  from  the  States,  or  salt  fish  from  New- 
foundland. The  principal  articles  of  general  export 
are  wines  and  frait.  particularly  raisins,  almonds, 
gpipes,  figs,  and  lemons :  there  is  likewise  a  con- 
siderable, though  smaller,  exportation  of  olive  oil, 
with  brandy,  anchovies,  cummin-seed,  aniseed, 
barilla,  and  soap.  Lead  is  also  brought  for  ship- 
ment f^m  the  mines  of  Alora  in  Granada.  The 
imports  comprise  salt-fish,  iron-hoops,  bar-iron, 
and  nails;  cotton  fabrics,  hides,  and  earthenware; 
with  woollen  cloths,  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce, 
butter  and  cheese  from  Holland  and  Ireland,  and 
linens  from  Germany.  The  trade  with  England  has 
been  for  some  time  diminishing,  owing  to  the  small 
demand  for  Malaga  wine;  but  the  trade  with 
America  has  considerably  increased,  owing  to 
the  pretty  large  consumption  both  of  the  fruit  and 
wine  shipped  at  this  port. 

The  foUowing  is  the  official  return  of  the  ship- 
ping which  entered  and  cleared  the  port  in  the 
year  1868  :— 
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Entonxl 
MombOT  1  Bfdntar 

ClMrwl 

Numbw 

lUvUtw 

oTVmmU 

Tooo«c« 

OfVMMll 

Tonuagv 

Spanish  .    .    . 

2.886 

274,9«8 

2,989 

279,988 

Brituh    .    .    . 

187 

29.488 

141 

80,108 

French    .    .    . 

90 

16.661 

89 

16,520 

Italian     .    .    . 

7i 

18,206 

72 

18,23.^ 

Danish    .    .    . 

61 

7,445 

64 

7,788 

Swedish  and   ) 
Norwegian  ) 

SS 

8,262 

80 

6.882 

Dutch.    .    .    . 

29 

8,406 

81 

9,289 

United  SUtes  . 

27 

11,938 

82 

11,983 

Portuguese  .    . 

17 

1,941 

18 

2,096 

Hanoverian      . 

14 

1,614 

16 

1,764 

Russian  .    .    . 

14 

8,460 

11 

2,699 

Prussian ,    .    . 

9 

2,826 

8 

2,076 

Belgian  .    .    . 

9 

1,064 

6 

806 

Other      .    .    . 
Total    .    . 

6 

1.694 

8 

2,101 

3.888 

883.262 

8,456 

886,686 

The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of  two  sorts,  sweet  and 
dry :  and  of  the  former  of  these,  there  aie  three 
ywrieties :  Ist,  the  common  *  MaUm:a,'  known  and 
exported  under  that  name,  in  which  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  burnt  wine,  which  communicates 
its  peculiar  taste  to  the  *  Malaga :'  the  grape  from 
which  this  wine  is  made  is  white,  and  every  butt 
of  Malaga  contains  no  less  than  11  gallons  of 
brandy;  2dly,  *  Mountain,'  made  from  the  same 
grape  as  the  other,  and,  like  it,  containing  colour- 
ing matter  and  brandy,  the  only  difference  oetweeu 
the  two  being,  that  for  '  mountain'  the  gcape  is 
allowed  to  become  riper;  8dly,  ^Lagrimas,  the 
richest  and  finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga ; 
it  consists  of  the  droptpings  of  the  ripe  grape  hung 
up,  and  is  obtained  without  the  application  of  pres- 
sure. Tlie  dry  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced  from 
the  same  grape  as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed 
when  greener :  in  this  wine  there  is  ^  mure  brandy 
than  in  the  sweet  wine ;  at  least  l-l'ith  part  of  the 
dry  Malaga  being  brandy.  The  whole  produce  of 
the  Malaga  vinej'ards  is  estimated  at  from  85,000 
to  40,000  butts;  but,  o^ing  to  the  increasing 
stock  of  old  wine  in  the  cellars,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  precise  in  this  calculation.  The  export  of 
Malaga  wines  may  be  stated  at  about  27,000 
butts.  The  principal  markets  axe  in  the  United 
States  and  the  states  of  8.  America,  to  which 
countries  the  exports  are  rather  on  the  increase. 
The  average  price  of  the  wines  shipped  from 
Malaga  does  not  exceed  35  dollais  per  butt ;  but 
wines  are  occasionally  exported  at  so  high  a  price 
as  170  dollars.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
at  Malaga  to  produce  sherry,  but  not  with  perfect 
success.  The  Xeres  grape  has  been  reared  at 
Malaga,  upon  a  soil  very  similar  to  its  native  soiL 
One  reason  of  the  very  low  price  of  the  wines  of 
Malaea  is  the  chapness  of  labour;  field  labour  is 
paidby  2^  reals  a  day  (4^<f.),  wages  during  the 
fruit  and  vintage  time  bein^  about  double. 

Next  to  its  wines,  the  chief  exports  of  Malaga 
are  fruits;  as  raisins,  almonds,  exapes,  figs,  and 
lemons.  The  raisins  are  of  three  xinds,  muscatel, 
bloom,  or  sun  raisms  andlexias.  The  muscatel 
raisiu  of  MiUaga  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  in 
its  preparation  no  art  is  used,  the  grape  being 
merely  pUi(^  in  the/sun,  and  frequently  turned. 
The  bloom,  or  sun  raisin,  is  a  different  grape  from 
the  muscatel,  but  the  process  of  preparing  it  i» 
the  same ;  like  the  other,  it  is  merely  sun  dried. 
The  lexias  acquire  this  name  from  the  liquor  in 
which  they  are  dipped,  and  which  is  composed  of 
water,  ashes,  and  oil ;  these,  after  being  dipped, 
are  also  dried  in  the  sun.  All  muscatel  raisinsare 
exported  in  boxes,  and  also  part  of  the  bloom 


Malaga  has  an  excellent  haifoonr,  foimed  by  a 
flue  mole,  700  yds.  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  lighthouse,  furnished  with  a  powerful  light, 
revolving  once  a  minute.  A  shoal  that  had  grown 
up  round  the  mole-head  has  been  removed  by 
dredging.  The  harbour,  which  will  aooommo- 
date  more  than  460  merchant  ships,  may  be  en* 
tered  with  all  winds,  and  affords  perfect  shelter. 
Communication  by  steam  has  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  yean  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  and 
its  operation  has  produced  a  eorresponding  degree 
of  prnspeiity.  During  the  prevalence  of  westeriy 
winds,  sailing  vessels  were  frequently  imable  to 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  adoption 
of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  therefore,  has  mate- 
rially altered  the  nature  of  the  navigation  in  thia 
quarter.  The  steam  vessels  on  coasring  voyagea 
touching  at  all  the  avaiUble  ports  round  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  have  ahnost  superseded  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  slow  lateen  craft ;  and  hence 
one  of  the  sources  from  which  Spain  has  lately 
derived  her  increased  prosperity  and  an  infusioii 
of  life  and  vigour  into  her  former  inanimate  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Almost  daily  oommunicmtion 
has  been  established  by  this  means  between  the 
ports  on  the  coast,  and  long  lines  of  steam  veasela 
have  been  established  between  Malaga,  Gibnltar, 
Liverpool, and  London, with  MarseiUesand  Nantes, 
Hamburg,  and  other  intermediate  stationa,  to 
which  may  be  added  nearly  all  the  principal  porta 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Malaga,  independently  of  its  export  tzade,  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  paper,  leather,  hats,  and  soap ;  an  iron 
foundry  and  a  cigar  manufactory;  but,  excepting 
the  latter,  they  are  all  on  a  small  scale,  and  inaofB- 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhab.  Pilchard 
and  anchovy  fisheries  also  give  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
market  is  well  supplied,  the  show  of  fruit  in  parti- 
cular being  unequalled  in  Spain.  Mekins,  pome- 
granates, and  prickly  pears,  which,  with  fish, 
constitute  the  princiiml  food  of  the  lower  orders, 
are  so  cheap  as  scarcely  to  form  an  article  ot  ex- 
penditure. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  pop.  of  Malaga  is  even 
more  Moorish  than  that  of  Seville,  and  affords  in- 
numerable pictures  of  idleness.  Hundreds  of  the 
lower  classes  appear  in  the  streets  doing  nothing, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  lolling  against  a  wall,  or 
lying  on  the  steps  of  church  doors,  wrapped  in 
brown,  ragged,  and  patched  cloaks.  In  fact,  Ma- 
laga is  noted  for  idleness  and  demoralisation.  The 
necessaries  of  life  being  so  cheap,  there  are  few 
motives  to  industry :  begging  is  very  common,  and 
was  long  encouraged  by  the  ill-judged  bounty  of 
the  old  monasteries,  suppressed  in  1835.  The  more 
respectable  classes  of  the  people  are  agreeable,  hoe- 

Eitable,  and  generally  fond  of  society,  the  ladies 
eing  equally  witty  and  high-spirited  with  those 
of  Seville,  <^uite  as  showy  in  dress,  and  not  a  whit 
more,  strict  m  morals,  the  Italian  Opera  is  a  fa- 
vourite resort,  and  many  ladies  are  good  musicians. 
Numerous  foreigners  also  reside  in  Malaga,  espe- 
cially English  and  Americans,  who  constitute,  with 
a  few  of  the  government  ofilcers  and  merchants, 
the  dliU  of  society.  Most  of  these  have  country 
seats  in  the  en\4rons,  the  beauty  of  which  is  not 
surpassed  in  any  part  of  Andalusia.  The  weather 
dunng  summer  is  intolerably  hot,  and  at  tibia 
season,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot 
S.  winds,  the  inhab.  exclude  the  sun  as  much  as 
possible,  and  remain  at  home  daring  the  day;  but 
when  the  heat  is  succeeded  by  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  evening,  the  whole  pop.  is  astir,  and 
after  nightfall  the  young  people  bathe  for  hours 
in  the  sea,  a  practice  quite  as  conducive  to  health 
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as  pleasoTB.  Nervous  and  epidemic  feven  are  still, 
however,  very  prevalent,  and  sometimes  cany  off 
great  numbers  of  people. 

Malaga,  like  most  other  cities  of  Spain,  has  had 
various  Hnasters.  Built  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
called  by  them  Jfa/ieirAo,  it  came  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  both 
of  whom  procured  from  it  considerable  supplies 
of  salt-fish  and  provisions.  It  then  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Groths ;  and  from  them,  in  714, 
to  the  Moors,  who  were  at  length  driven  hence 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1487.  The  yellow 
fever  carried  off  nearlv  22,000  of  its  inhab.  in 
1803,  and  reappeared,  tliough  attended  with  less 
fatal  consequences,  in  1813.  Malaga  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1810,  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
with  a  body  of  Spaniards,  officered  by*  monks,  and 
commanded  by  a  Capuchin  friar;  and  remained 
in  their  possession  till  1812. 

MALAY  PENINSULA,  a  lon^i;  and  narrow 
territory,  forming  a  part  of  India  beyond  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  the  most  S.  portion  of  conti- 
nental Asia,  lying  chiefly  between  the  Ist  and 
8th  degpB.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  98th  and  104th  of  £. 
long.:  it  has  N.  Lower  Siam,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  isthmus  of  Kraw ;  and  is  on  all 
other  sides  surrounded  by  the  sea,  called  on  the 
W.  and  S.  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singapore ; 
and  on  the  £.  the  China  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Siam. 
Length,  NNW.  to  SSK,  450  m. ;  breadth  varying 
from  50  to  150  m.  Area  estimated  at  45,000 
sq.  m.  As  far  as  lat.  6^  S.  the  country  is  claimed 
by  the  Siamese ;  but,  beyond  that  point,  the  penin- 
sula is  subdivided  among  indep.  native  states  and 
British  colonies. 

Physical  Geognwhy.—The  central  and  longest 
of  the  mountain  chains,  passing  S.  from  the  table 
land  of  Yunnan,  through  the  Ultra-Gangetic  pe- 
ninsula, traverses  this  territory  in  its  entire  length. 
This  mountain  chain  diminishes  in  height  as  it 
approaches  the  equator ;  and  its  highest  peaks  in 
Bumbowe  and  Johore  probably  do  not  exceed 
8,000  ft  in  elevation ;  while  many  peaks  in  the 
K.  part  of  Quedah  are  supposed  to  rise  to  upwards 
of  6,000  (L  above  the  sea.  M.  Ophlr,  a  detached 
mountain  in  about  lat  2°  80'  N.,  and  long.  102^ 
80'  £.,  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  nearly 
6,700  ft  in  height  but  it  is  much  more  lofty  than 
any  other  summit  in  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Between  the  above  mountain  chain  and  the  coast 
the  surface  is  undulating,  covered  with  dense  pri- 
meval forests,  or  interspersed  with  grassy  plams, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  extensive 
in  the  N.  An  abundance  of  rivera  descend  to 
either  coast  in  their  progress  frequentlv  forming 
marshes  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of  consider- 
able size.  Their  bsinks  are  generally  low,  swampy, 
and  covered  with  mangrove  and  other  thickets; 
and  thou£^h  several  of  them  are  broad,  and  mode- 
rately deep,  the  sand-banks,  coral  reefs,  &c  at 
their  months,  usually  preclude  their  navigation 
by  vessels  of  any  magnitude.  A  number  of  ver- 
dant islets  stud  the  coasts,  especially  the  north- 
western and  the  southern. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  Malay  mountain 
chain,  as  for  as  it  has  been  hitherto  explored,  con- 
•isto  chiefly  of  grey  stanniferous  granite  and  clay- 
date.  At  ita  S.  extremity,  porphyry  occurs; 
hornblende  is  met  with  near  Malacca;  and  quartz 
is  very  abundant  around  M.  Ophir  and  elsewhere. 
The  geology  of  the  E.  coast  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known; but  along  the  W.,  laterite,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Malabar  coast  is  a  very  prevalent 
formation.  Clay-skte,  sandstone,  argillaceous 
•chist  jasper,  limestone,  grauwack^  and  lime- 
stone are  the  other  most  prevalent  rocks.  Lime- 
stone compoaes  a  portion  of  several  of  the  islands 


off  the  W.  coast,  while  those  off  the  S.  coast  are 
chiefly  of  granite  or  sienite.  The  Elephant  rock 
in  the  Qu^ah  tenitory  is  a  mass  of  calcareous 
breccia,  having  many  stalagmitic  caverns,  and 
interspersed  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  remains. 
At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  are  evident 
traces  of  volcanic  action ;  and  numerous  thermal 
spring  scattered  over  the  country,  testify  the 
activity  of  subterranean  heat  at  no  great  distance 
below  the  surface.  These  are  sulphureous  and 
saline.  The  springs  at  Ayer-pamias,  near  Ma- 
lacca, were  found  by  Newbold  to  have  a  temp,  of 
120O  Fahr.  at  noon,  and  of  US^o  at  6  a.  m. 

The  Mala^r  Peninsula  produces  tin,  gold,  and 
iron :  tin  is.  in  fact  among  its  principal  articles 
of  export.  M r.  Crawf urd  obeerves,  that  tin,  where- 
ever  found,  has  a  limited  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  but  that  where  it  does  exist,  it  is  always 
in  great  abundance.  The  tin  of  India  has,  how- 
ever, a  much  wider  range  of  distribution  than 
that  of  an^  other  r^on,  being  found  in  consider- 
able quantity  from  long.  \fS9  to  107^  £.,  and  from 
ho.  8<^  N.  to  3°  S.  It  has  been  latterly  sUted 
that  it  is  found  in  abundance  at  Sak£na,  in  the 
interior  of  Tavoy,  lat  12°  40',  and  in  Siam  even 
as  far  N.  as  14°.  At  any  rate  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula appears  to  be  the  centre  of  the  region  in  the 
eastern  seas  in  which  tin  is  distributed ;  and,  in- 
cluding the  island  of  Junk-Ceylon,  it  has  been 
roughly  estimated  that  ita  annual  produce  of  this 
meul  amounts  to  84,600  piculs  of  183§  lbs.  avoird. 
The  ore  of  the  peninsula  is  extremely  pure,  being 
that  which  is  called  stream.  The  ore  of  Sunjie- 
ujong,  Naning,  and  Perak  is  reported  to  yield  76 
per  cent  metal,  whereas  the  ores  of  domwall, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  European  science  and 
ingenuity,  do  not  yield  more  than  75  per  cent 
But  the  process  of  smelting,  as  conduct^  by  the 
Malays,  being  very  refective,  and  adulteration 
frequent  the  peninsular  tin  fetches  only  from  14^ 
to  15  dollars  the  picul ;  while  the  tin  of  Banca, 
wrought  by  Chuiese,  sells  at  from  16  to  16^ 
dpllara.  The  export  of  peninsular  tin  may  amount 
to  about  2,000  tons  a  year,  including  from  400  to 
500  tons  received  from  the  Malacca  Straits  and 
Banca. 

'llie  Malay  Peninsula  does  not  by  any  means 
so  well  merit  the  term  Aurea  ChersonesuSf  which 
has  been  before  applied  to  it  as  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sumatra.  The  exports  of  gold  from  the 
SVV.  coast  of  that  island  average  26,400  oz.  a 
year,  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  pieninsula  is 
roughly  estimated  at  less  than  20,000  oz.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  the  E.  coast  and  M.  Ophir, 
where  it  occurs  disseminated  through  quartz,  in 
thin  granular  veins,  and  in  alluvial  deposits. 
Iron  is  found  in  Quedah,  but  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

The  Climate  is  remarkable  for  its  continual 
moisture,  to  which  circumstance  the  perpetual 
verdure  of  the  peninsula  is  mainly  owing.  The 
year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons ;  but 
the  term  *  dry  season^  must  not  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the  climate  of 
Hindostan ;  for,  during  its  continuance,  even  three 
successive  days  rarely  pass  without  a  shower.  On 
the  W.  coast  the  dry  season  comes  in  with  the 
SVV.  monsoon  in  May ;  the  wet  season,  with  the 
NE.  monsoon  in  October.  Thunder  storms,  whirl- 
winds, waterspouts,  and  other  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena are  frequent  especially  during  the  SVV. 
monsoon. 

Vegetable  Products  are  both  numerous  and  valu- 
able. They  include  a  host  of  trees,  the  timber  of 
which  is  adapted  for  house  and  ship-building; 
the  finest  fruits  of  tropical  climates,  bambooiB, 
canes,  and  ratuns,  of  which  the  jungles  are  in 
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great  part  composed ;  the  areca,  sago,  and  gomuti 
paims,  the  catechu,  dragon's  bl(^  and  India 
rubber  plants,  the  upas  of  the  Javanese.  It  has 
been  denied  that  teak  is  indigenous  to  the  counay ; 
but  the  inland  Malays  aflirm  that  it  is  occasionally 
found,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  jdtL  The 
wild  nutmeg  is  a  native  of  the  country.  The  true 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove  have  been  long 
introduced,  and  thrive  welL  Tobacco,  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  the  true  indigo  {Indigofera 
tinctoria),  are  cultivated  with  much  success.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  (Embass^r  to  Siam,  i.  178^  estimates 
that  the  Malay  Peninsula  produces  28,000  piculs 
of  pepper  a  year,  or  about  1-1 3th  part  of  the  total 
produce  of  the  £.  Rice  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
are  not  grown  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  and  are  therefore  imported  chiefly 
from  Bengal  and  Sumatra. 

Elephants  roam  over  the  peninsula  in  great 
numbers :  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  -wild  hog,  the  royal 
and  the  spotted  black  tiger,  two  kinds  of  bears, 
and  two  species  of  bison,  the  axis,  plandok,  musk- 
deer,  and  several  other  kinds  of  deer,  the  vampire, 
and  many  varieties  of  hats,  and  numerous  mon- 
keys, are  among  the  wild  animals.  The  buffalo 
is  a  native,  and  is  domesticated ;  but  neither  the 
cow,  camel,  horse,  nor  ass  are  met  with  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  great  density  of  the  jungles  is 
considered  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of  feathered 
game;  but  waterfowl  are  plentiful,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  pheasants  of  the  richest  plumage. 
Crocodiles,  alligators,  and  several  kinds  of  for- 
midable serpents  are  met  with.  The  dugong,  many 
turtles,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fine  filsh  are 
caught  in  the  surrounding  seas. 

Feople, — The  Malays  have  been  ranked  by  some 
authors  as  one  of  the  five  great  families,  or  vari- 
eties, of  the  human  race.  But  this  opinion  is  by 
n9  means  generally  entertained.  Both  their  fea- 
tures, and  those  of  the  abori^es  in  the  native 
states  around  Malacca,  are  deadedly  characterised 
bv  the  Mongol  stamp.  And  independent  of  the 
Malays  having  no  peculiarity  of  form  or  feature  to 
entitle  them  to  be  called  a  ctistinct  variety,  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they 
are  a  mixed  race,  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Antecedent  to  the  twelfth  centurj'  of  our  era,  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands 
were  inhabited,  though  thinly,  by  a  tribe  of  tct^^o- 
phagif  and  the  interior  by  a  race  of  ne^  savages, 
by  whose  descendants  it  is  still  occupied.  In  the 
course  of  the  above  century,  a  bodv  of  colonists, 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Jllalays,  arrived 
on  the  continent,  from  Menankabowe,  in  Sumatra; 
and  whether  by  intermarriage  (as  traditionally  re- 
ported) or  by  conquest,  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  During  the  succeeding 
centuries  they  conquered  Sumatra,  the  Simda, 
Philippine,  and  Molucca  Isles,  with  many  smaller 
groups ;  and  are  now  found  in  all  those  regions, 
and  in  Borneo,  but  without  any  centre  of  unity 
or  power.  The  chief  physical  characters  of  the 
Malay  race  consist  in  a  brown  colour,  varying  from 
a  light  tawny  to  a  deep  brown ;  black  hair,  more 
or  less  curled,  and  abundant;  the  head  rather 
narrow;  the  bones  of  the  face  large  and  prominent; 
the  nose  full,  and  broad  towards  the  apex ;  and 
the  mouth  large.  The  average  height  of  the  men 
is  about  5  ft.  2  in.  A  general  character  can  hardly 
be  assi^ed  to  a  people  so  widely  distributed.  The 
Malay  inhab.  of  the  peninsula  are,  however,  active, 
restless,  and  courageous;  but  their  courage  is  not 
of  a  steady,  deliberate  character,  but  is  rather  a 
sudden  ungovernable  impulse,  arising  from  a 
paroxysm  of  rage.  To  uieir  enemies  they  are 
remorseless,  to  their  Mends  capricious,  and  to 
strangers  treacherous.     Perhaps,  their  treachery 


to  strangers  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  occasioned 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  latter,  or  the  antipatliy 
excited  against  them  by  the  behaviour  of  fonner 
strangers.  A  propensity  to  gambling  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  the  Malay  character;  and 
more  espeaally  a  taste  for  cock-hghtin^,  to  which 
sport  the  Malay  is  so  passionately  addicted,  that 
his  last  morsel,  the  covering  of  his  body,  his  wife 
and  children,  are  often  staked  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle  to  be  fought  by  his  favourite  cock.  A  dis- 
regard of  human  life,  revenge,  idleness,  and  {nracy 
may  be  considered  common  to  Malays.  The  uni- 
versal practice  of  going  armed  makes  thoughts  of 
murder  familiar.  The  right  of  private  revenge  is 
universally  admitted,  even  by  the  chiefs;  and  the 
taking  of  life  may  be  atoned  for  by  a  small  sum 
of  money.  In  the  arts  of  peace  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  their  neighbours  of  Java,  Japan,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Siam.  The  Malay  language  coincides 
with  monosyllabic  tongues  in  its  general  construc- 
tion and  analogies,  but  is  properly  polysyllabic  in 
its  form.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Polynedan,  an  in- 
termixture of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  and  a  dialect 
purely  Malayan,  which  last,  however,  consrituteB 
little  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  written 
and  spoken  langua^  The  literature  of  the  Ma- 
lays is  almost  entirely  derived  from  Hindostan, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Java,  and  Siam.  Arabic  is  exclu- 
sively their  sacred  language,  and  their  religion 
also  has  been  derived  from  Arabia,  all  the  Malaya, 
with  trifling  excq)tions,  being  Mohammedans. 

The  negro  tribes  which  inhabit  the  interior  of 
the  peninsula  are  called  by  the  Malays  Oraag 
BenuOf  men  of  the  soiL  They  appear  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  differing  from  and  being  inferior  to 
both  the  African  and  Papuan  n^ero.  The  average 
height  of  the  men  is  only  4  ft  8  in.  The  Malay 
negroes  are  thinly  spread  over  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  and  behind  Malacca,  and 
thence  N.*to  Meigui;  but  they  probably  amount 
in  all  to  only  a  few  thousands,  lliey  are  divided 
into  several  tribes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  dwell 
altogether  in  trees  or  clefts  in  the  mountains.  A 
few  have  learned  a  little  Malay,  and  occasionally 
venture  among  the  adjacent  Malay  tribes  to  pur- 
chase tobacco  and  utensils;  but  of  letters  they 
know  nothing.  (Copious  accounts  of  both  the  Ma- 
lays and  this  people  may  be  found  in  Newbold's 
*  Malacca,'  vol.  ii.  ch.  12,  14, 15 ;  and  various  de- 
tails respecting  the  races  inhabiting  the  Malay 
countries  are  given  in  the  art  £.  Archipelago 
in  this  Diet  For  the  Commerce  of  the  British 
settlements,  see  Matj^oca  and  Singapore.) 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  native 
states  are  tin,  gold-dust,  spices,  elephants'  teeth, 
pepper,  sago,  sugar,  canes,  timber  for  ship  and 
house  building,  dammer,  ebony,  bees'  wax,  betel 
nut,  sapan  and  eagle  woods,  hogp,  poultry,  buffa- 
loes, tiles,  and  an  immense  vanety  of  fniits;  in 
return  for  which,  opium,  salt,  cotton,  cloths,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  some  European  manufactures  are 
the  chief  imports.  The  trade  is  principally  with 
the  British  and  Dutch  settlements  'in  tlie  East, 
Siam,  China,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  £. 
Archipelago. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  large  proportion  of 
this  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Siamese ;  but,  since  that  time,  it  hsi 
been  mostly  divided  into  the  petty  states  before 
enumerated,  the  historical  details  of  which  are 
destitute  of  interest  The  successive  settlements 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  at 
Malacca  are  elsewhere  noticed.  The  onlv  recent 
event  worthy  of  mention  has  been  the  subjugation 
of  Quedah  (or  Keddah)  bv  the  Siamese,  begun  in 
1821,  and  completely  edited  within  about  ten 
vears  afterwards. 
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MALDA 

MALDA,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  prov.  Bengal, 
district  D^agepoor,  on  the  Mahananda,  built 
chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Gour,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  12  m.  N.  Early  in  the  present  century 
it  bad  8,000  bouses  huddled  together  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which,  during  the  niiny  season, 
nearly  insulates  the  town.  The  £.  I.  Company 
established  a  factor^'  here  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  there  were  formerly  some 
prosperous  French  and  Dutch  silk  and  cotton  fac- 
tories in  the  town ;  but  the  trade  of  Malda  has 
now  sunk  into  irreparable  decay,  its  manufactured 
goods  being  unable  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  those  introduced  into  India  from  Europe. 

MALDIYE  ISLANDS,  or  MALDIVES,  a  chain 
of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  between 
the  Ist  deg.  of  S.  and  the  7th  of  N.  lat.,  a  distance 
of  about  560  stat  m. ;  and  between  129  48'  and 
1^  48'  £.  long.  The  Laccadive  Islands,  to  the  N. 
of  the  Maldives,  may  not  improperly  be  consi- 
dered a  continuation  of  this  island-system.  They 
are  of  coralline  formation,  arranged  in  round  or 
oval  groups  called  atolU,  separated  by  several 
channels,  which  may  be  safehr  navigated  by  ships 
of  the  laif^t  size.  '  The  difl^nt  groups  are  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs,  on  which  the  surf  beats 
violently ;  but  between  the  islands  the  sea  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  forms  safe  harbours  for  small 
craft.  These  islands  have  been  rarely  visited  by 
Europeans,  though  lying  in  the  direct  route  to 
India.  All  that  are  of  any  extent  are  richly 
clothed  with  palms  and  other  trees ;  but  no  edifice 
has  been  seen  in  sailing  past  them,  whence  it  may 
be  concluded  that  none  exists  higher  than  a  cocoa 
tree.  The  Maldives  produce  millet  and  other  small 
grains,  of  which  they  have  two  harvests  a  year ; 
but  they  are  unsuitable  for  rice  and  wheat,  which 
are  imported.  Esculent  roots  and  fruits  are  found 
in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  and  poultry  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  and  bred  with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. There  are  neither  horses  nor  dogs,  and  but 
few  homed  cattle.  Fishing  is  an  important  occu- 
pation, especially  that  ox  cowries,  a  species  of 
shells  used  as  monejr  in  small  payments  in  Hindo- 
Btan  and  other  Asiatic  countries,' and  in  extensive 
districts  in  Africa.  The  inhab.  trade  with  Hindo- 
atan  and  Sumatra,  arriving  at  Balasore  and  other 
ports  of  British  India  during  the  SW.  monsoon 
with  cowries,  coir,  the  produce  of  the  cocoa  tree, 
salted  flsh,  and  tortoise-sliell ;  and  sailing  home- 
ward with  the  NE.  monsoon,  taking  rice,  sugar, 
manufactured  goods,  and  tobacco.  The  people  of 
the  Maldives  are  Mohammedans,  and  probably  of 
an  Arabic  stock.  Thev  live  under  a  sultan,  who 
resides  in  Male,  an  island  about  3  m.  in  circuit, 
fortified  by  walls  and  batteries,  on  which  above  100 
pieces  of  artillerv  are  mounted.  The  sultan,  how- 
ever, considers  bimself  dependent  on  the  British 
government  of  Ceylon,  to  which  he  sends  an  an- 
nual embassy. 

MALDON,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  river  port, 
and  market  town  of  England,  oo.  Essex,  hund. 
Dengev,  on  the  Chelmer,  14^  m.  SW.  Colchester, 
37  m.  kNE.  London  by  road,  and  44  m.  by  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  4,785,  and  of 
ptarL  bor.  6,261  in  1861.  The  town  occupies  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Chelmer,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  running 
jiarallel  to  the  river,  the  E.  end  of  this  street 
forming  the  portion  called  *  the  Hythe :'  two  other 
streets,  one  nrom  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the 
other  from'  its  W.  end,  unite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  and  extend  across  the  Chelmer  into  an  almost 
insulated  flat  called  'Potman's  Marshes.'  The 
town-hidl  is  an  old  building,  near  the  juifction  of 
the  streets  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  and  not  far 
firom  it  is  an  extensiye  range  of  barracks :  there  ia 
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also  a  small  bor.  gaol.  Maldon  had  formerly  8 
pars. ;  but  2  of  them  have  been  lon^  consolidated. 
The  largest  churoh,  that  of  All  Saints,  near  the 
town-hall,  is  an  ancient  and  very  large  edifice, 
with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  curious 
triemgulfir  spire.  St.  Mary's  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  said  to  have 
been  founded  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  but 
the  tower  and  W.  end  were  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  united  vicarage  of  All  Saints  and 
St.  Peter's  is  in  private  patronage,  the  rectory  of 
St.  Mar}''s  being  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Canterbur^r.  St.  Peter's  tower  is  the 
only  part  now  standing  of  that  disused  parish 
churoh,  and  annexed  to  it  is  a  building  formed  of 
the  old  materials,  which  has  long  been  used  as  the 
depository  of  a  valuable  library  containing  6,880 
volumes,  bequeathed  to  the  town,  in  1704,  by 
Archdeacon  Plume,  founder  of  the  Plumian  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge: tne  tower  part,  which  has  since  been  much 
enlarged,  is  occupied  by  the  national  school,  fur- 
nishing instruction  to  about  270  poor  children  of 
both  sexes.  The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1621, 
received  an  additional  endowment  from  Dr.  Plume, 
who  also  gave  it  an  exhibition  in  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  The  estetes  vested  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  yield  about  52/.,  which,  alter  some  slight 
deductions  for  land  tax  and  repairs,  are  paid  over 
to  the  head-master;  6  free  scholars  receive  classical 
instruction  gratis,  paying  a  fee  for  other  branches ; 
and  there  are,  besides  these,  about  12  pay-scholars. 
Dr.  Plume  left  also  a  considerable  property  for  the 
clothing  and  instruction  of  15  poor  boys,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  week  day  lecture  in  Uie  church ; 
besides  which,  he  built  a  workhouse,  lately  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment 
Act.  There  is  also  a  large  Lancastrian  school, 
with  two  or  three  minor  charities  and  money 
bequests.  The  Rom.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Baptists  have  their  respective  places 
of  worship ;  attached  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the 
churches,  are  Sunday  schools.  Among  the  other 
public  buildings  are  the  public  hall,  library, 
and  institute,  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  1860. 
MaldcHi  is  not  a  manufacturing  town ;  but  it  carries 
on  a  considerable  home  trade  in  coal,  iron,  chalk, 
and  timber,  which  it  exchanges  for  com  and  other 
farming  produce.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  on 
the  1st  Jan.  1864, 99  sailmg  vessels  under  50,  and 
55  above  50  tons.  The  customs  receipts,  in  the 
year  1863,  amounted  to  262/L 

Maldon  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  but 
its  first  charter  dates  as  far  back  as  1 155,  and  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  I.  and  subsequent  monarchs. 
The  present  municipal  officers  comprise  a  mayor 
and  8  other  aldermen,  with  12  councillors;  a 
commission  of  the  peace  is  held  under  a  recorder. 
Maldon  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Down  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  fVanchise  was  vested  in  the  resident  and  non- 
resident freemen  by  birth,  marriage,  servitude, 
gift^  or  purchase.  Ilie  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the 
limits  of  the  bor.  by  including  in  it  the  parish  of 
Heybridge.  Registered  electors,  924  in  1865.  In 
cases  of  succession  to  bur;^age  tenures,  the  custom 
of  borough-English  prevails  here.  Markets,  well 
attended,  on  Saturday ;  cattle-fairs,  September  18 
and  14. 

MALDONADO,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Uruguay,  in  S.  America,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Plata,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  nstuary, 
and  85  m.  £.  Monte  Video.  Its  harbour  is  shel- 
tered from  SE.  winds  by  the  small  island  of 
Gorriti,  but  it  has  little  de^th.  Pop.  estimated  at 
5,000.  Maldonado  is  a  qmet,  forlorn  little  town, 
bnUt  with  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  to 
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each  other,  and  having  in  the  middle  a  large 
j^axa  or  square,  which,  from  its  size,  renders  the 
scantiness  of  the  population  more  evident  It 
possesses  scarcely  any  trade,  the  exports  being 
confined  to  a  few  hides  and  live  cattle,  llie 
inhabs.  are  chiefly  landownen,  with  a  few  shop- 
keepers, and  the  necessary  tradesmen,  such  as 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters,'  who  do  nearly  all  the 
business  for  a  circuit  of  60  miles  round.  The 
town  is  separated  from  the  river  by  a  band  of  sand 
hillocks  about  a  mile  broad :  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  other  sides  bv  an  open,  slightly  undulating 
country,  covered  by  one  uniform  layer  of  fine  green 
turf,  on  which  countless  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  graze. 

MALLOW,  an  inland  town  and  parL  bor.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Mnnster,  on  the  Black- 
water,  and  on  the  railway  between  Cork  and 
Limerick,  18  m.  N.  bv  W.  the  former,  and  87  m. 
8.  the  latter  city.  Pop.  4,841  in  1861.  Mallow, 
properly  so  called,  is  built  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river,  being  united,  by  a  bridge  of  15  arches,  to  its 
suburb  of  Ballydaheen  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river. 
The  latter  is  included  in  the  pari.  bor.  as  fixed  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  which  comprises  an  area  of  378 
acres.  It  consists  principally  of  one  main  and 
well-built  street,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river:  and 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  2  Methodist  chapels,  an  Independent 
meeting-house,  a  court-house,  a  bridewell,  bar- 
racks, and  infirmary,  with  commodious  baths^  a 
public  reading-room,  and  library.  On  its  W.  side 
are  the  ruins  of  iis  old  castle,  the  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  are  two  schools, 
one  attended  by  about  200  boys,  and  the  other  by 
about  180  girls,  both  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
thriving  plantations,  and  is  situated  in  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  well-cultivated  part  of  the  country. 
Though  the  river  is  not  navigable,  and  Mallow 
has  no  manufactures,  it  is  yet  considered  one  of 
the  best  country  towns  in  Ireland.  It  is  resorted 
to  in  summer  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters 
that  it  possesses,  the  properties  of  which  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Clifton,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a  very  unusual  number  of 
country  gentlemen's  houses,  occupied  by  families 
of  respecubilit^'. 

Mallow  was  mcorporated  by  charter  of  James  I. 
in  1612,  which  vested  the  right  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  in  the  provost  and  12  bur- 
gesses. But  this  charter  fell,  in  no  very  long 
time,  into  disuse ;  and,  for  above  a  century,  the 
Corp.  has  been  extinct,  and  the  right  of  electing 
the  mems.  for  the  bor.  vested,  down  to  the  Keform 
Act,  in  tht  freeholders  of  the  memor,  which  com- 
prised 1,126*  acres.  Sinc«  the  union,  Mallow  has 
aent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C. ;  and  the 
Boundary  Act  altered  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor., 
as  already  stated,  by  inc.  in  it  the  suburb  of  Bally- 
daheen, and  exc.  the  countrv  part  of  the  manor. 
Reg.  electors,  248  in  1865.  ^Fhe  bor.  has  a  court 
leet  twice  a  year,  and  a  court  for  debts  under  2L 
every  third  Wednesday.  General  sessions  are 
held' in  April,  and  petty  sessions  every  Tuesday. 
Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  fain  on  the  1st 
Jan.  (for  pigs),  Shrove  Monday,  11th  May,  25th 
July,  and  28th  Oct. 

MALM  ED  Y,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  cap.  drc  on  the  Waige,  close  to 
the  Belgian  frontier,  and  20  m.  S.  Aix-Ia-Cbapelle. 
Pop.  8,850  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  noble  ciiurch, 
formerly  belonging  to  a  rich  Benedictine  abbey,  a 
fine  cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques,  and  is*  the 
seat  of  the  council  for  the  circle,  a  police  oourt^  and 
board  of  taxation.  It  has  some  mineral  spnngs, 
similar  to  thoee  at  Spa,  and  manufactures  of  fine 
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woollen  doth,  glue,  and  soap;  but  it  ia  chiefly 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  leather  for  boot  soles, 
with  which  it  supplies  a  considerable  portion  of 
Germany.  There  are  about  50  tanneries  in  active 
employment :  hides  are  imported  principally  from 
South  America,  and  bark  from  the  forest  of 
Ardennes. 

MALMESBURY,  a  pari,  bor.,  maiket  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  of  same  name, 
on  the  Avon,  17^  m.  NNW.  Bath,  86  m.  W.  Lon- 
don bv  road,  and  85  m.  by  Great  AVestem  railway, 
via  Minety  station.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  6,881  in 
1861.  The  town,  formerly  fortified  and  more  ex- 
tensive, is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  close  to 
the  Avon,  by  which  it  is  nearly  encircled,  and 
which  is  here  crossed  by  nx  bridges.  It  consists 
of  three  principal  streets,  two  of  which  running 
parallel  are  intersected  bv  the  third.  In  an  open 
space,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  mariiet 
cross,  an  octangular  turreted  structure,  with  Hying 
buttresses,  and  highly  carved,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The 
new  town-hall,  a  handsome  building,  is  at  Cnws 
Hays.  There  appear  to  have  been  formeriy  se- 
veral parish  churches  in  Malmesbnry ;  bot  it  now 
contains  only  one  besides  St.  Mary*s  church  at 
Westporu  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  and  Moravians  have  places  of  wonhip, 
and  there  are  three  Sunday  schools.  Two  free 
schools,  one  of  which  is  conducted  on  the  national 
system,  furnish  instruction  to  poor  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  there  are  two  sets  of  almshouses. 

The  bor^  which  is  of  high  antiquitv,  received 
its  governing  charter  frum  William  lu. ;  and  it 
wai  considered  too  insignificant  to  be  included  in 
the  proviiiiuns  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It 
has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C  from  the  28d 
Edward  I. ;  the  franchise,  previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  lieing  in  the  high  steward,  alderman, 
and  12  chief  buigesees.  The  Boundary  Act  en- 
laiged  its  limits,  by  including  with  it  the  two 
out-pars.,  as  above  mentioned.  Registered  elec- 
tors, 373  in  1865.  Markets  on  Saturdays,  and  a 
cattle  market  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
except  March,  April,  and  June.  'Horse  and  cattle 
fairs,  March  28,  April  28,  and  June  5. 

A  ntmnery  was  rounded  here  at  the  dose  of  the 
6th  century.  Other  monasteries  were  formed  here 
in  the  two  following  centuries ;  and  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  and  rising  consequence  as  the  re- 
sort of  religious  recluses,  including,  among  other 
establishments,  an  abbey,  which  afterwards  at- 
tained to  high  celebrity.  The  Danes  destroyed 
the  town  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century ;  but  mo- 
nastic wealth  and  the  beneficence  o(  princes  aoon 
restored  its  prosperity,  which  it  enjoyed  almost 
without  interruption* till  the  Reformation.  The 
chief  monument  of  Malmesbury's  departed  great- 
ness is  its  abbey,  the  entire  buildings  of  which, 
with  the  church,  covered  about  45  acres.  Little 
beyond  mere  foundation  walls  is  now  left  except 
the  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  magni- 
ficent structure,  and  presents  some  fine  specimena 
of  difiercnt  eras  of  architecture,  but  chiefly  of  the 
early  English.  It  was  cruciform,  with  a  tower 
rising  at  the  intenection  of  the  transepts,  and  an- 
other at  the  W.  end,  the  front  of  which  was  ex- 
quisitely finished  and  adorned  with  sculpture, 
having  also  a  very  fine  window  filled  with  painted 

f lasts.  During  the  civil  wan,  however,  when 
lalmeebury  was  repeatedly  besieged,  both  by 
the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  the  diorch, 
already  partly  dismantled,  suffered  great  injury ; 
both  its  towen  were  battered  down,  its  doiaten 
demolished,  and  now  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
building  is  standing ;  but  the  ruins  are  highly  in- 
teresting, and  the  S.  porch  is  one  of  the  finett 
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•pedmens  of  its  kind  in  England.  In  the  town 
are  aereral  other  remains  of  ancient  monastic  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings ;  and  about  1  m.  from  it  is 
a  field  called  Cams-hills,  in  which  are  evident 
vestiges  of  a  Roman  encampment. 

Malmesbun'  claims  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  Aldhelm  and  Johannes  Scotus,  Wuliam 
of  Malmesbuiy,  second  only  to  the  Venerable 
Bede  among  the  early  historians  of  England. 
Hobbes,  eminent  by  his  metaphysical  and  politi- 
cal speculations,  was  a  native  of  Malmesbury, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  in  1588. 

MALMO,  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  cap.  the  Ian.  MalmOhus,  on  the  Sounds 
nearly  opposite  Copenhagen,  and  110  m.  SW. 
Christianstadt,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pofk.  25,526  in  1868.  The  town  is  irre- 
guUrly-built,  but  has  wide  streets  and  a  fine 
market  place.  It  has  a  citadel,  two  churches, 
two  hospitals,  manufactures  of  wooUen  cloth, 
stockings,  prepared  skins,  carpets,  hats,  gloves, 
tobacco,  starch,  soap^  and  lookmg-glasees,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  com ;  its  port,  however,  admits  only 
small  veHsels. 

^lALO  (ST.),  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
France,  d^  Ille-et-Vilaine,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
British  Channel,  40  m.  NNW.  Rennes,  and  200 
m.  W.  by  S.  Paris,  on  a  short  branch  of  the  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Brest  Pop.  10,886  in  1861. 
The  town  is  bpilt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee,  on 
the  peninsula  of  Aron,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causewa^r.  It  is  defended  uy  strong 
walls  with  fuur  bastions,  constructetl  bv  Vauban, 
and  a  castle  built  bv  Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany. 
On  its  N.  side  it  is  inacces«ible ;  but,  from  the 
want  of  outworks,  it  could  not  hold  out  against  a 
regular  siege.  The  town  is  in  many  parts  well 
built,  and  has  some  excellent  houses.  Its  chief 
public  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  bishop's  palace, 
town-hall,  theatre,  hospital,  foundling  asylum, 
eommunal  college,  and  exchange.  The  port,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  is  commodious  and  secure, 
bat  is  rather  difficult  of  entrance,  and  dries  at 
low  water;  though  at  high  water  springs  it  has  a 
depth  of  above  40  ft.  In  1836,  the  French  Cham- 
ber passed  a  resolution  for  the  construction  here 
of  a  floating  dock  or  barin,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted in  1860,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon  III.,  the  sum  of  5,000,000  francs  was 
assigned  for  the  final  resumption  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  good  roadstead  Nw.  of  the  town,  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee,  which  is  de- 
fended b;^  various  forts;  the  principal,  La  Con- 
cb^  being  constructed  on  all  but  inaccessible 
iDck,  a  considerable  distance  off  shore.  St,  Malo 
ia  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  and  a  board  of  artillery,  and  is  the  re- 
aidence  of  various  foreign  consuls.  It  has  a  by- 
drographical  school  of  the  first  dass,  a  chamber  of 
manufactures,  a  royal  tobacco  factorpr,  naval  rope- 
walks,  and  dry  docks  for  the  building  of  vessels 
of  various  siz^  It  has  also  manufactures  of  fish- 
iog-nets  and  hooks,  pullevs,  and  other  marine  fit^ 
tings ;  a  considerable  trade  in  provisions  with  the 
French  colonies,  a  brisk  coasting  trade,  and  nume- 
loos  vessek  employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and 
whale  fisheries.  St  Malo  has  given  birth  to 
several  distinguished  persons ;  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Admiral  Doguay  de  Tronin,  Jacques 
Cartier,  Maupertuis,  and  La  Bonrdonnaye. 

MALPAS,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
oo.  Chester,  humi  Broxton,  18  m.NNW.  Chester, 
and  158  m.  NW.  London.  Area  of  par.,  25,140 
acres:  ditto  of  township,  2^,110  acres.  Pop.  of 
township  1,087  in  1861.  The  town,  which  stands 
cm  an  eminence  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Cheshire, 
and  on  the  £,  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  com- 
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prises  8  tolerably  built  and  well-paved  streets. 
The  living  b  divided  into  2  rectories,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Egerton  and  Drake  families. 
The  church  (formerly  the  chapel  to  a  Chiniac 
monastery),  a  structure  of  unhewn  stone,  consists 
of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  either  aisle  or 
steeple ;  it  is  highly  ornamented,  and  some  of  its 
decorations  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Saxon 
era.  There  are  also  2  chapels  of  ease  within  the 
par.,  and  several  denominations  of  dissenters  have 
their  respective  places  of  worship.  A  grammar 
school  was  founded  here  in  the  17th  century ;  but 
the  f^e  instruction  is  limited  to  6  boys,  appointed 
b}'  Lord  Cholmondeley.  Alport's  school  (founded 
in  1719)  has  property* yielding  an  income  of  ll9Lf 
and  furnishes  goKxi  plain  instruction  to  boys,  girls, 
and  recently,  also,  to  infants,  with  clothing  for  14 
boys.  The  other  charities  comprise  an  almshouse 
for  6  poor  women,  with  an  alliiwance  of  bread  and 
money:  large  sums  have  been  left,  at  different 
times,  for  toe  relief  of  the  poor.  Malpas  is  an 
agricultural  town,  and  derives  its  chief  impor- 
tance from  its  large  market  for  cheese,  and  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  a  great  dairy  farm  dis- 
trict. Markets  on  Monday:  cattle  and  cheese 
fairs,  April  5,  July  25,  and  Dec  8. 

MALPLAQUET,  a  small  village  of  France,  d^ 
dn  Nord,  16  m.  KNW.  Avesnes.  Pop.  240  m 
1861.  This  place  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate  confiicts  of 
modem  times.  On  the  11th  of  September,  1709, 
the  alliei  army,  under  the  Duke  oi  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  attacked  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  YillarB  in  their  entrenched  camp 
near  Malplaquet.  The  combat  was  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  undaunted  courage  and  reso- 
lution; but  in  the  end  the  allies  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  entrenchments,  llie  victory,  how- 
ever, was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  above 
20,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Though  van- 
quished, the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed 
half  that  number,  and  they  effectod  their  retreat 
in  good  order.  According'  to  Voltaire  {Siecie  de 
LouU  XIV.  cap.  21),  who  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  Marshal  Villaxs,  the  army  of  the  allies 
amounted  to  80,000,  and  that  of  the  French  to 
70,000,  though  other  accounts  represent  each  army 
as  about  100,000  strong;  but,  whichever  be  the 
mure  correct  statement,  there  are  certainly  very 
few,  if  anv,  instances  of  so  great  a  carnage. 

MALTA  (an.  Melita),  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  62  m. 
8SW.  Cape  Passaro,  in  Sicily,  and  198  m.  N. 
Tripoli,  in  Africa;  Valetta,its  port  and  cap.,  being 
in  lat  85054'  6"  N.,  long.  14°  81'  10"  E.  Ex- 
treme length,  17  m. ;  do.  breadth,  9  m. :  area,  95 
sq.  m.  Pop.  184,055  in  1861,  of  whom  181,647 
natives;  1,274  British  residents,  and  1,184  other 
foreigners.  The  island  is  of  an  irr(>^lar  oval 
shape,  rising  precipitously  from  the  water's  edge 
on  tne  S.  and  SW.  The  surface  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  gradually 
from  its  highest  elevation  (about  1,200  ft.  in  the 
SW.)  to  the  more  level  land  on  the  NE.  si.de, 
where  it  dips  into  the  ocean.  The  substratum 
consists  of  soft  calcareous  sandstone  only  scantily 
covered  with  soil,  great  part  of  which  has  been 
carried  thither  from  other  countries,  or  artificiallv 
created  by  breaking  the  surface  of  the  soft  rode 
into  small  fragments,  which  crumMe  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  in  the  ooune  of  two  or  three  yean 
become  good  soil  It  has  neither  lake  nor  ^ver; 
and  from  its  geological  formation,  and  the  absorb- 
ent nature  of  the  soil,  has  no  marshy  or  swampy 
ground,  except,  indeed,  two  spots  of  very  limited 
extent  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  where  the  sea  has  receded  and  left  an 
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accumalation  of  moist  soil,  from  which  noxious 
exlialations  have  been  supposed  to  emanate. 
There  is  no  exuberant  vegetation,  brushwood,  or 
forest;  the  verdure  is  scanty,  and  the  g^reater  part 
of  the  surface  is  an  arid  rock.  The  climate  of 
Malta,  from  its  being  exposed  to  the  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  African  and  Syrian  deserts,  is  un- 
usually hot,  especially  during  summer,  when  the 
heat  almost  eauals  that  experienced  in  tropical 
regions.  This  heat  not  only  lasts  during  the  day, 
but,  owing  to  the  radiation  of  the  caloric  absorbed 
while  the  sun  is  up,  it  continues,  with  little 
abatement,  throughout  the  night ;  so  that,  by  an 
excess  of  heat  for  months  together,  a  feeling  is 
induced  among  the  inhabitants  of  extreme  lassi- 
tude and  oppression.  The  medium  temperature 
of  the  three  coolest  months  (Dec.,  Jan.,  and  Feb.) 
is  57^^  Fah.,  the  maximum  61 1<^,  and  the  mini- 
mum 68^^;  while  the  medium  of  the  four  hot 
months  (June,  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept)  Is  7S9j  the 
maximum  82^<^,  and  the  minimum  73^^.  Fre- 
quent showers  occur  in  Sept«,  increasing  in  fre- 
quency during  Oct.  and  Nov. ;  but  from  Dec  to 
Feb.  the  rain  falls  with  nearly  the  same  violence 
as  in  the  tropes,  and  the  atmosphere  continues 
surchaiged  Mrith  moisture  till  March,  when  the 
weather  begins  to  clear ;  and  during  the  five  fol- 
lowing months  scarcelv  a  drop  falls,  the  sky  being 
generally  without  a  cloud.  The  most  prevalent 
winds  in  Malta  are  from  the  SE.,  S.,  and  NW. ; 
the  first  of  which,  well  known  as  the  nroccOf  is  at 
once  the  most  prevalent  (especially  in  autumn) 
and  the  most  disagreeable  m  its  effects  on  the 
human  frame ;  neither  are  there  any  regular  land 
and  sea  breezes,  as  in  some  southern  countries,  to 
modify  the  temperature.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
mortality  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemics,  and  by  plague  and  cholera,  the 
former  of  which,  in  1818,  cut  off  4,500  of  the  inha- 
bitants, being  80  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 

Cultivation  in  Malta  is  pursued  with  equal  dili- 
gence and  success.  In  former  times  the  entire 
surface  was  but  one  mass  of  banen  ruck ;  but  con- 
tinued industry  has  not  only  rendered  a  large  part 
of  it  capable  of  tillage,  but  given  it  fertility.  The 
rock  having  first  been  levelled  in  terraces,  the  small 
particles  were  pulverised  and  mixed  with  soil, 
while  the  lar^  masses  were  employed  in  erecting 
walls  to  sustam  these  artificial  beds.  Soil  was  also 
at  first  brought  trom  Gozzo,  and  even  Sicily;  but 
after  a  time  this  was  found  unnecestuuy.  bwing 
to  this  laborious  perseverance,  Malta  is  now,  on 
the  whole,  a  fertile  Island,  the  cultivated  parts 
yielding  annual  and  often  double  crops  without  a 
fallow,  and  frequently  80  or  90  fold.  Wheat  and 
cotton  are  the  principal  products  both  of  Malta 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Gozzo.  The  va- 
rious crops  under  tillage  in  Malta  alone,  in  each 
of  the  years  1860-62,  were  as  follows : — 


Cn>ps 

1880 

isei 

ise2 

Wheat      .... 

Meschiato 

Barley     .... 

Beans  and  other  Pulse    . 

Forage     .... 

Cotton     .       .       .        . 

Garden    .       .       .       . 

Seflomum 

Cumin  Seed     . 

Pasture    .... 

Total  Number  of  Acres  \ 
in  Crop        .       .       J 

Nnmbn-  ol  Acres  of  XJn- ) 
cultivated  Land  .       f 

Aerm 

7,904 
4,0U 
8.908 
8,061 
5,078 
4,447 
8,992 
882 
980 
1,846 

Aer^ 
9,872 
6,147 
«,618 
8,497 
5,174 
8,688 
6,301 
231 
1,440 
8,216 

Acre* 
8,582 
5,528 
2,396 
2,728 
4.761 
7,502 
8,345 
228 
1,485 
1,269 

85,007 
8,619 

42,184 

87,824 

8,048 

7,897 

The  inland  of  Gozzo  is  stiU  more  highly  culti- 


vated than  Malta.  The  total  number  of 
under  crop,  in  1862,  amounted  to  9,547,  while 
of  uncultivated  land  there  were  only  741  acrea. 
Kather  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  cultivated 
land  in  Grozzo  is  under  cotton.  Both  here  and 
in  Malta,  cotton  is  sown  in  May,  and  gathered 
before  sunrise  in  Oct,  the  chief  vent  for  it  being 
in  the  ports  of  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Mar- 
seilles. The  com  crops  suflioe  for  the  supply  of 
the  inhab.  with  bread  during  four  or  five  montha 
a  year :  the  remainder  is  imported  from  Sicily  and 
the  Black  Sea.  The  ^rags  of  the  island,  called 
iuUat  is  similar  to  samtfoin,  and  some,  though 
small,  crops  are  raised  of  cummin  and  iniseed. 
The  vine  has  been  cultivated  with  some  care;  bat 
its  produce  is  venr  inferior,  and  wine,  as  well  as 
oil,  is  imported  from  Sicily.  Figs  and  oranicea 
are  vexy  abundant,  and  of  superi)  flavour.  The 
Maltese  oranges  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  season  continues  upwards  of  seven 
months,  from  Nov.  till  the  middle  of  June,  during 
which  time  the  trees  are  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  delicious  fruit  Many  of  them  are  of  the 
red  kind,  and  these  are  certainly  the  beet  They 
are  produced  from  the  common  orange  bud  en- 
grafted on  the  pomegranate  stock,  and  the  juice  of 
the  fruit  is  red  as  blood.  Some  good  spnnga  of 
fresh  water  are  made  available  for  the  purpoeea 
of  tillage ;  and  numerous  large  cisterns  and  aone- 
ducts  are  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Still,  however,  Malta  imports  the  principal  neoea- 
saries  of  life.  Sicily  and  Odessa  supply  her  with 
com,  oil  comes  from  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  wine 
from  Naples  and  Sicily;  from  which  latter,  akko, 
snow  and  ice  are  brougnt, — no  trifling  luxuries  in 
an  arid  climate  like  that  of  Malta.  Horses  and 
oxen  come  chiefly  from  Barbaiy,  but  also  from 
Greece  and  Albania. 

Port  and  Trade, — The  central  position,  excel- 
lent port,  and  great  strength  of  Malta,  make  it  an 
admirable  naval  station  for  the  repair  and  accom- 
modation of  the  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships 
frequenting  the  Mediterranean,  and  render  its  pos- 
session of  material  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  also  of  considerable  consequence,  particularly 
during  war,  as  a  commercial  dep&tf  where  goods 
may  be  safely  warehoused,  and  from  which  they 
may  be  sent,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  any  of 
the  ports  belonging  to  the  surrounding  countriea. 
Malta  likewise  presents  unusual  facilities  for  bo- 
coming  the  entra>6i  of  the  com  trade  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Black  Seas.  Her  caricaiori  for  com 
are,  like  those  of  Sicily  and  Barbara*,  excavated 
in  the  rock,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  Best  fitted  of 
any  in  Europe  for  the  safe  keeping  of  grain.  The 
harbour  of  Valetta,  which  Ues  on  the  N£.  side  of 
the  island,  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  pro- 
montory or  tongue  of  land  on  which  stands  the 
cap.,  defended  by  the  castle  of  St  £lmo.  The 
S£.  side,  called  the  Grand  Port,  is  the  most  fro- 
c|uented,  having  an  entrance  about  250  fathonu 
in  width,  with  an  average  depth  of  10  or  12  fa- 
thoms: it  rans  inwards  about  If  m.,  has  deep 
water  and  excellent  anchorage  throughout,  the 
largest  men-of-war  coming  close  up  to  the  quays. 
NW.  Fort  St  Elmo  is  Port  Marsamusceit,  whidi 
is  also  a  noble  harbour,  used  exclusively  by  ships 
performing  quarantine :  near  its  centre  is  an  island 
on  which  are  built  a  castle  and  lazaretto.  The 
custom-house  and  storehouses  are  in  the  Grand 
Port,  and  fumish  every  facility  for  landing  and 
warehousing  goods.  There  is  an  excellent  dock- 
yard, victualling  office,  and  hospital  for  the  use  of 
the  navy. 

The  subioined  table  shows  the  quantities  and 
value  of  tne  total  exporta  of  Malta  in  the  year 
1862:— 
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Export. 

Qtuntkaa 

Voloe 

Grain: 

£ 

Wheat  . 

aalme 

1,808,057 

2,486,309 

Indian  Com . 

91,649 

105.281 

Barley  . 

179,918 

161,926 

Mannfactored 

.    cantara 

19,525 

27,288 

Oil     . 

caffldi 

45,4€l 

88,659 

Pulee 

salme 

68,930 

89,609 

Spirits      . 

barili 

10,871 

18,667 

Wine  (Interior) 
Total    . 

'* 

18,984 

16,094 

2,990,658 

I  of  8/.  from  immovable  property,  or  fragments  of 
a  rent  of  41/.  per  annum  qtia^fies  a  person  to 
vote.  The  principal  administrative  departments 
are  tlie  chief  secretary's  office,  quarantine  depart- 
ment, custom-house,  land-revenue  department, 
and  audit  office.  Ihere  are  numerous  courts  of 
justice,  in  all  of  which  the  procedure  is  bpth  in- 
tricate and  expensive;  besides  which,  the  laws 
themselves  are  frequently  contradictory,  and  ge- 
nerally require  revision.  The  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  eight 
years  1866  to  1863:— 


The  total  value  of  the  imports,  in  1862,  amounted 
to  3,697,5741  The  exports,  in  1863,  were  of  the 
value  of  2,420,ldU,  and  the  imports  of  3,087,593/. 

The  vessels  of  the  island,  which  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  built  with  oak 
timber  from  Dalmatia :  the  Maltese  are  diligent, 
expert  shipwrights;  and  their  wages  being  mode- 
rate, Yaletta  is  a  favourable  place  for  careening. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  want  of  a  dry  dock,  all 
ships,  above  the  size  of  a  sloop-of-war,  rec|uiring 
to  have  their  bottoms  examined,  are  obliged  to 
come  to  England  for  that  purpose.  The  articles 
of  export  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The 
imports  comprise  manufactured  goods  (chiefly  from 
Great  Bntain),  colonial  produce,  wheat  from  Sicily 
and  the  Black  Sea,  wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
aalt-fisb,  with  numerous  minor  articles. 

Malta  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  be- 
come the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  steam-packet 
system,  the  steamers  from  and  to  England,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  Alexandria,  touching  here. 
'The  French  steamers  between  Marseilles,  Alex- 
andria, and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  usually 
perform  Quarantine  at  Malta.  The  industry  of 
the  island  comprises  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics,  the  annual  value  of  which  may  amount 
to  from  70,000/.  to  90,000/.  Cabinet  work  is  made 
for  exportation  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
soap,  leather,  macaroni,  and  iron  bedsteads  are 
made  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  Maltese  gold- 
smiths are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
gold  filagree- work,  the  exports  of  which  are  valued 
at  about  7,000/L  a  year.  The  currency  of  Malta 
consists  partly  of  British  silver  and  copper,  intro- 
duced in  18*25.  but  partly  also  of  Maltese  scudi 
of  the  value  of  li.  8</.  English,  of  Spanish  dollars 
valued  at  4j.  4dL,  and  of  Sicilian  dollars  at  4s,  2<f. 
each.  The  weights  most  in  use  are  the  rottoio  or 
pound » 12,216  English  grains,  and  the  ctmtarOf 
comprising  100  rottoli  or  147^  lbs.  ayoird.  Com 
is  measured  by  the  aalma  »  8*221  Winchester 
bushels,  and  oil  is  sold  by  the  cqfUoj  which  con- 
tains 5^  English  gallons.  Bills  on  London  are 
usmlly  drawn  at  30  and  60  days*  sight ;  and  the 
deputy  commissary-general  must,  at  all  times, 
srant  bills  on  the  treasuiv  of  Great  Britain  for 
British  silver  tendered  to  him,  at  the  rate  of  the 
100/.  bill  for  every  101/.  10s.  silver,  receiving  the 
silver  of  other  countries  at  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
exchange.  Any  person  may  establish  hunself  as 
a  merchant,  and  numerous  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Sicilians  carry  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce ;  while  among  the  native  traders,  perhaps 
the  wealthiest  of  aU  are  those  who  speculate  in 
articles  of  consumption  for  the  island,  buying  a 
great  variety  of  goods,  in  small  quantities,  for 
ready  money,  and  realising  laige  returns  by  retail 
as  well  as  wholesale  trade. 

Govemmeni. — The  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  go- 
vernment, constituted  by  letters  patent  of  Uth 
May,  1849,  consisting  of  18  members — 10  official 
and'  8  elected,  who  are  returned  by  about  8,300 
electors.  The  governor  is  president.  An  income 
Vol.  IIL 


Jmn 

£ 

£ 

1856 

144,795 

129,776 

1857 

182,682 

134.448 

1858 

142,888 

129,781 

1859 

147,885 

147,780 

1860 

145,944 

148,308 

1861 

144,234 

172,623 

1862 

153,806 

148,672 

1863 

157,831 

163,078 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  rents  of  go- 
vernment prof  lerty,  customs  and  quarantine  dues, 
and  internal  taxes;  and  the  expenditure  com- 
prises not  only  the  salaries  of  tne  various  go- 
vernment officers,  but  the  expenses  attending  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  roads,  as  well  as  liberal 
contributions  for  the  support  of  schools  and  public 
charities.  The  military  force  of  Malta  consists 
almost  entirely  of  British  troops,  varying  between 
2,000  and  2,500  men.  lliere  is  also  an  engineer 
and  artillery  corps,  the  entire  maintenance  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  army  generally,  falls  on 
England.  There  is  likewise  a  native  r^ment, 
comprising  about  500  men,  called  the  Malta  Fen- 
cibles;  but  their  duties  being  exclusively  local, 
and  rather  of  a  civil  than  military  nature,  the 
maintenance  of  this  body  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  island. 

ReUgion  and  Education. — The  national  religion 
of  the  Maltese  (secured  by  the  English  govern- 
ment) is  Roman  Catholic,  to  which  the  people 
are  strongly  attached,  scmpulously  observing  its 
rites,  and  celebrating  its  festivals ;  but,  notwith- 
standing their  sincere  adherence  to  the  church  of 
Kome,  they  entertain  little  or  no  Jealousy  of  the 
Protestants :  both  parties  observe  the  greatest  mo- 
deration and  deference  for  the  religious  opinions  of 
each  other.  There  are  in  all  no  fewer  than  1,000 
Kom.  Cath.  clergymen,  the  church  property  pro- 
ducing about  one-fourth  part  the  rental  of  the 
island.  The  Protestant  places  of  worship  com- 
prise the  governor's  chapel,  naval  chapel,  church 
missionary  chapel,  and  Wesleyan  mission  chapel ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  church  at  Yaletta,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  garrison.  The 
total  number  of  Protestants  does  not,  however, 
exceed  5,000.  Education  till  recently  has  been 
much  neglected;  but  within  the  last  thirty  or 
fortv  years  several  new  schools  have  been  esta- 
blislied,  the  principal  being  the  Normal  free  schools 
at  Videtta,  Senglea,  NoUbile,  in  Malta,  and  Ra- 
bato  in  Gozzo.  Other  primary  schools  are  scat- 
teied  through  the  villages,  and  there  are  about  80 
private  schools.  The  university  of  Yaletta,  founded 
m  1771  by  the  grand  masterj  Pinto,  and  now  oc- 
cupying the  convent  of  the  suppressed  Jesuits, 
is  supported  by  the  government  at  an  expense  of 
between  1,000/.  and  1,200/.  a  year.  The  bishop 
has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Notabile.  giving 
religious  instruction  to  about  50  boys.  Instruc- 
tion is  commonly  conveyed  in  these  schools  in  the 
Italian  language,  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Mal- 
tese (a  patois  of  Arabic,  mixed  with  a  Uttle  Ita^ 
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lian),  being  wholly  unwritten,  and  never  applied 
to  the  purpoBes  of  literature.  English  is  spoken 
by  many  of  the  higher  claaees,  and  is  making 
considerable  progress  even  among  the  lower  orders 
in  the  cities.  In  the  mral  districts,  however,  Mal- 
tese is  spoken  almost  without  exception. 

Mcmner$  of  the  PeopU, — The  Maltese  are  as 
dark  as  the  natives  of  Barbaiy,  but  without  the 
Arab  features,  the  men  being  of  middle  height 
but  erect  stature,  robust  and  active:  while  the 
women,  though  small,  and  of  dark  complexions, 
are  graceful,  with  regular  and  sometimes  hand- 
some features.  The  workmg  classes  are  described 
as  laborious  and  frugal,  living  on  very  slender 
fare,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  employed  either 
in  agricultural  labour,  or  quarrying  and  cutting 
stone  for  exportation  to  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria. The  Maltese  are  celebrated  all  over  the 
Mediterranean  for  their  good  and  intrepid  seaman- 
ship. The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  Europeans ;  but,  among  the  inferior 
or  working  classes,  the  dress  of  the  men  is  a  short 
loose  waistcoat,  covering.a  cotton  shirt ;  short  loose 
trowsen  leave  the  leg  bare  from  the  knee ;  and  on 
the  feet  are  worn  AotcAj,  a  kind  of  sandals,  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The 
women  wear  short  cotton  shifts,  blue  striped  pet- 
ticoats, corsets  with  sleeves,  and  a  loose  jacket 
covering  the  whole.  A  black  veil,  called  the  fal- 
detia,  is  the  out-of-doors  head-dress  of  the  women ; 
whereas  the  men  wear  woollen  caps  io  winter  and 
straw  hats  during  summer.  The  morals  of  all 
classes  are  much  higher  than  in  most  parts  of 
S.  Europe;  and  if  were  be  less  refinement  of 
manners  in  the  Maltese  than  among  their  con- 
tinental neighbours,  there  is  less  vindictiveness 
and  intrigue,  while  drunkenness  and  gambling 
are  almost  unknown.  A  few  of  the  aristocratic 
families,  ennobled  hy  the  knights  of  Malta,  yet 
remain ;  but  they  rorm  a  verv  small  portion  of 
the  population,  and  few  of  them  possess  large 
property. 

Citiet  and  Toum$, — The  principal  towns  are  Ya- 
letta,  built  in  1566,  by  the  famous  grand  master, 
Jolm  de  Valetta,  as  being  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated fbr  a  cap.  than  the  old  inland  city  called 
Citta  Vecchia,  the  former  cap.  of  the  island,  and 
identical  with  the  ancient  Melita.  Valetta,  on 
the  NK.  coasts,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  double  har- 
bour, in  hit.  86°  64'  6"  N.,  long.  14®  81'  10",  has  a 
pop,  incL  the  garrison  and  its  suburb,  Yittoriosa 
(on  the  SE.  side  of  the  great  harbour),  of  about 
60,000.  It  is  verv  strongly  fortified,  and  from  its 
position  on  a  hill,  as  well  as  the  almost  impreg- 
nable works  and  trenches  that  surround  it,  has  a 
most  imposing  appearance ;  nor  is  the  visitor  less 
struck  with  its  internal  beauty.  The  streets, 
though  generallv  steep,  are  wide  and  well  paved 
with  lava,  while  the  public  squares  and  quays 
along  the  harbour  are  of  noble  proportions,  in- 
dicative of  the  former  wealth  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  The  governor's  palace  and  gardens,  lying 
outside  the  walls,  were  formerly  occupied  by  the 
grand-master :  a  public  library  (once  belonging  to 
the  order)  contains  upwards  of  40,000  voU ;  and 
the  general  hospital  is  not  only  used  for  the  re- 
ception of  sick  troops,  but  has  ample  room  for 
stores  and  other  purposes :  the  Floriana  Hospital 
is  also  a  laige  buildine,  occupying  two  sides  of  a 
quadrangle;  and  in  the  suburb  of  Yittoriosa  is  a 
tnird  military  hospital  Other  hospitals  are  open 
for  the  relief  of  the  native  sick,  and  among  the 
other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  bar- 
racks, prison,  theatre,  university,  collegiate  church 
of  St.  John,  and  nineteen  other  churches,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  suburbs.  Yaletta  has  a  bustling 
animated  appearance,  from  its  being  the  great 


centre  of  the  industry  and  oommeroe  of  Malta. 
Citta  Yecchia  stands  on  very  high  ground,  over- 
looking nearly  the  whole  island,  about  7  m.  W.  of 
Yaletta.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  built  is  exca- 
vated into  large  catacombs,  some  of  which  are 
said  to  extend  15  m.  undeigronnd.  This  old  and 
decayed  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  cathe- 
dral'is  an  extremely  huge  and  lofty  stmctare: 


underneath  is  a  grotto  in  which,  as  the  i 
inform  us,  St.  Paul  concealed  hinuelf  for  some 
time  after  his  shipwreck.  They  have  equaDy 
authentic  l^ends  respecting  other  localities  dose 
to  the  cit^.  The  so-called  towns  are  mere  Til- 
lages, besides  which  there  are  about  forty  ham- 
lets, chiefiy  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  and 
well-buUt  churches.  The  roads,  generallv  speak- 
ing, are  good,  many  of  them  having  hem  re- 
cently much  improved;  but  the  inland  transport 
is,  notwithstanding,  chiefly  by  horses,  mules,  and 

Neighbouring  /sfandt.  —  About  4|  m.  W.  of 
Malta  is  the  small  island  of  Gozxo.  It  produces 
considerable  quanUties  of  cotton,  the  cultivatian 
of  which  constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
islanders,  who  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from 
the  Maltese.  An  English  garrison  is  stationed  at 
Chambray,  a  strong  fort  elevated  about  500  ft 
above  the  sea,  and  there  are  other  military  woiks 
well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  Be- 
tween Gozzo  and  Malta  is  another,  though  very 
small  island,  called  Cumino,  which  belongs  to  a 
single  proprietor,  who  derives  from  it  the  title  of 
a  prince  palatine. 

Hieiojy. — Malta  was  probably  first  discovered 
by  the  Phcenicians,  who  communicated  to  the 
Greeks  its  oldest  known  appellation  of  'Oy^ui 
From  the  Phoenicians  it  paiened  to  the  Cartha- 
^ians,  from  whdm  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
m  the  first  Punic  war,  and  made  a  prefecture 
subject  to  the  pnetor  of  Sicily.  St.  Paul,  during 
his  voyage  from  Palestuie  to  Rome,  was  wrecked 
here ;  and,  being  kindly  received  by  the  people, 
performed  some  miraculous  cures,  which  made 
nim  be  *  honoured  with  many  honours,  and,  when 
he  departed,  laden  vrith  such  things  as  were  neces- 
sary.' (Acts  xxvii.  89-44,  xxviiL  1-10.)  On  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Malu  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  €roths,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Saracens.  It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sidlv 
fVom  1190  till  1525,  when  the  emperor  Charies  Y. 
conferred  it  on  the  knights  hospitallers  of  Sl 
John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  a  short  while  pre- 
viously been  expelled  from  Rhodes,  giving  them 
power  to  levy  taxes,  import  duties,  ^c,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  order,  on  condition  that  they 
should  wage  perpetual  war  kgainst  the  Turks  and 
Corsairs.  It  was  besieged  by  a  powerful  Turkish 
armament  for  4  months,  in  ld65,  but  without 
success;  the  knights,  under  their  heroic  grand 
master,  John  de  Yalette,  founder  of  the  city 
called  by  his  name,  having  succeeded  in  repelline 
all  their  attacks,  and  compelling  them  in  the  end 
to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  During  more  than  150 
years,  the  island  maintained  itself  agamst  the 
Ottoman  power;  but  the  order  was  never  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  to  attempt  foreign  conquests,  or 
equipnumerous  fleets.  At  lengUi,  however,  the 
inexpediency  of  the  continuance  of  the  piratical 
contests,  in  which  the  knights  had  been  so  long 
engaged,  became  obvious;  and, in  1724,  they  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  the  Turks,  which  secured  for 
the  Maltese  in  Turkey  the  same  privileges  as  the 
French.  The  subsequent  histor}'  of  Malta  till  ita 
surrender  to  the  French  has  little  worthy  of  notice. 
In  1798,  a  French  fleet  of  18  ships  oV  the  line, 
with  18  frigates  and  400  transports,  arrived  off 
Yaletta,  having   Kapoleon  on  board;  and  th« 
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treachery  of  the  French  knights,  who  desired  to 
be  the  subjects  of  Fnuice  rather  than  Russia,  ren- 
dered the  capture  of  the  island,  with  its  cap., 
110  rery  tedious  or  difficult  Usk ;  and  accordingly, 
afher  some  fighting,  the  island  capitulated  12th 
July,  1798,  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  when  the  Order  of  Malta  was  virtually  ex- 
tinguished. In  consequence  of  the  irreligious 
practices  and  oppressions  of  the  French,  the 
Maltese  rose  en  vuute  to  expel  them ;  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  refuge  m  the  towns,  where 
they  were  closely  blockaded  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  At  length,  the  French,  being  reduced  to 
extremities,  surrendered  on  the  5th  September, 
1800.  The  English  immediately  took  military 
possession  of  Valetta,  and  have  since  retained  it ; 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  having  definitively 
annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

MALTON  (NEW),  a  parL  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  En^nd,  N.  riding,  co.  York,  wap. 
Ryedale,  on  the  Derwent,  16  m.  N£.  York,  181  m. 
N.  by  W.  London,  by  road,  and  218  m.  by  North 
Eastern  railway,  ^op.  of  bor.  8,072  m  1861. 
Area  of  pari,  bor.,  which  comprises  the  pars,  of 
Ht,  Leonard  and  St.  Michael  in  New  Malton, 
with  the  pars,  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton,  6,640 
acres.  The  town,  which  occupies  an  eminence  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  very  irregularly  laid 
out ;  but  the  buildings,  chicfiy  of  stone,  are  im- 
proving in  quality :  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Derwent,  crossed  here  by  an  ancient  bridge, 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  inverted  Y,  is  the  suburb 
of  Norton  in  the  E.  Riding,  a  thriving  and  increas- 
ing place ;  and  about  1  m.  N£.  of  the  town  is 
the  village  of  Old  Malton,  formerly  of  some  con- 
sequence, but  now  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms 
of  decay.  The  town-hall,  com  exchange,  theatre, 
and  workhouse,  are  handsome  modem  buildings ; 
and  near  the  bridge  stand  the  remains  of  a  castle, 
built  bv  the  Vesci  family,  and  destroyed  bv 
Henxy  iL  There  are  two  churehes,  one  of  whicn 
is  sundounted  by  a  tall  unfinished  spire:  the 
livings  are  curacies,  dependent  on  Old  Malton, 
and  in  the  gift  of  Earl  FitzwiUiam.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  their  respective  places  of  worship ; 
and  there  are  several  well  attended  Sunday 
schools.  New  Malton  has  subscription  schools 
for  children  of  both  sexes;  but  the  grammar- 
school,  foimded  by  Arehbishop  Holgate,  is  at  Old 
Malton.  The  Derwent  being  navigable  up  to 
New  Malton  bridge,  is  made  available  for  the 
shipment  of  large  quantities  of  com,  hams,  bacon, 
and  other  farm  produce.  Malting  and  tanning 
are  curied  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there 
are  two  large  porter  breweries ;  but  the  chief  de- 
pendence of  the  town  is  on  its  retail  trade  with 
the  opulent  gentry  of  the  neighbouriiood. 

New  Malton  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  govemed 
by  a  bailiff.  It  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  U. 
ot  C.  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.  Previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the 
burgage  holders  and  inhabs.  rated  to  chureh  and 
poor.  Tlie  limits  of  the  bor.  were  enlaiged  by 
the  Boundary  Act  so  as  to  include  the  entire  para, 
of  New  Malton,  and  the  pais,  of  Old  Malton  and 
Norton.  Registered  electors,  605  in  1865.  New 
Malton  is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elec- 
tions for  the  N.  Riding;  and  the  petty  sessions 
are  held  here  for  the  E.  div.  of  wap.  Ryedale. 
Markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but  chiefly  on 
the  latter  for  horses  and  cattle,  com,  bacon,  and 
fanning  implements.  Very  laige  cattle  fairs, 
Monday  before  Easter,  day  before  Whitstmday, 
and  Oct.  11. 

MALVERN,  GREAT,  a  town,  par.,  and  cele- 
brated watering-place  of  England,  co.  Worcester, 
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hund.  Pershore,  7^  m.  SSW.  Worcester,  and 
104  m.  WNW.  London.  Area  of  par.  6,020  acres. 
Pop.  of  town,  4,484  in  1861.  The  town,  which 
for  many  yean  has  been  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort,  in  consequence  of  its  delightful  situation  in 

'  The  vale  of  Serem,  Nature's  garden  wide, 
Bj  the  bine  steeps  of  distant  Malvern  wall'd. 
Solemnly  vast'  ....  Dyer's  Fleece. 

stands  on  the  £.  declivity  of  the  well-known  hiUs 
bearing  its  name,  and  is  neat  and  well  built, 
comprising,  besides  good  houses  for  the  trades- 
people, several  splendid  hotels  and  substantial 
private  residences  for  visitors.  The  church,  a 
fine  cruciform  stracture  of  Anglo-Norman  and 
pointed  architecture,  is  171  ft  in  length,  With  an 
embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  rising  124  ft.  above 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  It 
formerlv  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  monastery, 
founded  here  m  1083,  and  long  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  important  religious  establish- 
ments in  England.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  when  the  rest  of  the  property  was 
sold,  the  church  was  bought  by  the  inhabitants 
and  made  parochiaL  Malvern  has  long  been 
noted  for  two  medicinal  spring,  the  chief  of 
which  (St.  Anne's  well)  is  bitummous,  and  enjoys 
a  good  reputation  for  the  cure  of  nervous  and 
cutaneous  diseases :  the  other  is  a  simple  chaly- 
beate, and  little  frequented. 

About  8  m.  S.  is  the  village  of  Little  Malvern, 
the  road  to  which  skirts  the  Malvem  Hills,  an 
extensive  range  composed  of  greenstone  and 
quartz  covered  in  parts  with  blue  limestone,  and 
ranning  from  N.  to  S.  about  10  m.,  with  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  3  m.  The  acclivities  in  many 
parts  are  rery  gentle;  but  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  which  attains  a  height  of  1,444  ft,  com- 
mands magnificent  views  over  Wales  and  the 
COS.  of  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester. 

MALWAH,  a  prov.  of  Hindostan,  chiefly  be- 
tween lat,  22°  and  26°  N.,  and  long.  74°  and  80^ 
E.,  having  N.  Rajpootana  and  Agra,  W.  Gujrat, 
E.  Allahabad,  and  S.  Gundwanab  and  Candeish, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Nerbuddah. 
The  central  part  of  this  prov.  is  a  table-land,  ex- 
tending from  the  Vindhyan  mountains  on  the  S. 
to  the  Chittore  and  Mokundra  ranges  on  the  N., 
and  E.  and  W.  from  Bhopaul  to  Dohud;  but 
which  seldom  rises  to  more  than  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  declines  gently  towards  the  N.,  in 
which  direction  flow  most  of  the  principal  rivers, 
as  the  Chumbul,  and  its  chief  afiliuents,  the  Kali- 
Sind  and  Betwah,  tributaries  of  the  Jumna,  and 
the  Mhye,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
The  climate  is  usually  mild  and  salubrious,  except 
for  about  two  months  after  the  rains,  when  fevers 
are  very  prevalent.  The  total  fall  of  rain  from 
June  to  September  has  been  estimated  at  50 
inches.  The  soil  consists  either  of  a  loose  black 
loam,  or  a  more  compact  ferraginous  mould,  both 
noted  for  their  fertility.  Wheat,  grain,  pease, 
jowaree,  bajree,  mung,  and  maize  are  among  the 
chief  grains  cultivated ;  the  first  two  furnishing 
tlie  largest  export  Rice  is  raised  only  in  small 
quantities  sufficient  for  home  consumption ;  but 
opium,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  linseed,  garlic, 
turmeric,  and  ginger  are  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  A  little  indijgo,  and  the  root  of  the 
Morinda  citrifolia.  which  supplies  a  red  dye,  are 
also  raised,  and  fruits,  including  grapes,  flourish 
in  great  abundance. 

Opium  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  product  of 
Malwah,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  appears 
singularlv  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  ^e  Malwah  opium  is  considered  by  the 
Chinese,  for  whose  consumption  it  is  chiefly  grown, 
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superior  in  strength,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  5, 
to  that  of  Bahar  and  Benares,  though  inferior  in 
flavour.  In  Malwah  the  culture  of  opium  is  freely 
carried  on ;  the  cultivator  paying  a  proportionally 
hesLVY  land-tajc  for  the  land  occupied  in  its  culture. 
Previouslv  to  1830,  the  Bombay  government  en- 
deavoure<i  to  obtain  a  monoix>ly  of  the  sale  of 
opium  exported  from  the  ports  under  that  presi- 
dency, but  with  little  success ;  for  2-8rds  of  the 
Malwah  produce  were  carried  to  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Damaun  and  elsewhere,  to  be  ex- 
ported. But,  at  the  above  period,  the  attempted 
monoj)oly  was  abandoned,  and  a  permit,  or 
transit-duty,  similar  to  that  imposed  in  other 
states  through  which  the  opium  passes,  was  laid 
on  in  its  stead.  Since  then  9-lOths  of  the  Mal- 
wah opium  have  been  shipped  at  Bombay.  The 
tobacco  of  the  prov.,  espeaaily  that  of  the  Bilsah 
district,  is  also,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  in 
Hindostan. 

Malwah  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bheel  race,  as  it 
was  of  the  Pindarry  and  Mahratta  powers.  It  is 
almost  wholly  divided  among  tJie  dominions  of 
native  princes,  the  chief  of  whom  are  Scindia, 
Holkar,  and  the  rajahs  of  Bhopaul  and  Kotah. 
Except  the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  Scindia  is 
the  only  prince  in  Hindostan  who  ca  i  be  called 
independent  of  British  authority;  but  his  inde- 
pendence has  more  of  semblance  than  reality,  for 
the  power  of  his  d^oiasty  has  been  completely 
broken  by  a  succession  of  reverses :  his  dominions 
are  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  British,  or 
their  allies,  who  are  bound  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  states  only  through  the  intervention  of 
the  British.  The  chief  cities  belonging  to  Scin- 
dia are,  Gwalior,  his  modem,  and  Oojein,  his 
ancient  cap. 

MAMERS,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Sarthe,  cap. 
arrond.,  24  m.  NN£.  Le  Mans.  Pop.  6,839  in  1861. 
11ie  town  is  indifferently  built,  but  has  of  late  been 
greatly  improved.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  surrounded  with  entrenchments  by  the 
Normans,  some  remains  of  which  are  called  the 
*  foss^  du  Robert  le  Diable.'  It  has  a  handsome 
Gothic  parish  church,  a  college,  a  prison,  some 
public  baths,  a  theatre,  manufactures  of  hempen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  several  tanneries 
and  breweries. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF  (an.  Mono,  Monapia,  or 
Mmueda),  an  island  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  Irish  Sea ;  between  lat.  54^  4' 
and  640  27'  N.,  and  long.  4®  17'  and  4°  34'  W. ; 
its  NE.  extremity  (the  Point  of  Ayre),  bein^  17  m. 
from  Burrow-head,  in  Wigtownshire,  its  £.  coast 
34  m.  fh>m  St.  Bee*s  Head,  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
town  of  Peel,  on  its  W.  side,  80  m.  from  Bally- 
quintin  Point,  in  Ireland:  greatest  length,  86  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  about  13  m.  Area,  280  ac^.  m., 
exclusive  of  the  Calf-of-Man,  a  small  disjomted 
fragment  of  the  island,  at  its  S.  extremity.  Pop. 
62,469  in  1861.  Its  general  aspect,  as  viewed  from 
the  sea,  is  bold  and  precipitous ;  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains runs  through  its  whole  len^h,  and  three  of 
the  highest  points  reach  an  elcvaUon  of  more  than 
1,600  K.  above  the  sea ;  Snalield,  the  loftiest,  being 
2,004  ft.  high.  Several  rills  and  streams  flow  from 
the  high  ground  in  different  directions ;  but  there 
are  no  rivers  nor  lakes  of  any  considerable  size. 
The  prevailing  feature  in  the  ^log^  of  the  island 
is  clay-slate,  interspersed  with  mica-slate;  and 
covered,  near  the  coast,  with  grauwack^  and  old 
red  sandstone.  Limestone  also  is  found  on  the  S. 
side,  near  Castleton,  intersected  in  some  parts  by 
veins  of  trap.  The  clay-slate  is  quarried  at  a 
place  called  Spanish-head,  near  Castleton;  and 
stones  are  raised  in  blocks  averaging  about  7  ft.  in 
liength  by  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  6  inches  in  thick- 
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ness..  Drawing  and  rooimg  slates  are  quanied  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  not  far  lirom  PeeL  Close 
to  Castleton,  on  the  shore,  are  limestone  sad 
marble  quarries,  which  have  been  woriced  for  many 
years,  and  furnished  a  part  of  the  stone  for  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  The  island  also  pro- 
duces lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  But  mining  and 
quarrying  are  in  a  veiy  depressed  state;  the  toob 
emploved  are- of  the  rudest  description ;  and,  until 
recently,  not  even  a  common  crane  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  quarries. 

The  climate  of  Man  is  considered  milder  dnrinf^ 
winter  than  that  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Frost  and  snow  are  rare; 
and,  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  seldom  of  long 
continuance.  Owing,  however,  to  the  frequencv 
of  fo^  and  dews,  as  well  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
E.  winds,  during  many  weeks  of  spring,  the  sam- 
mers  are  deficient  in  heat,  and  the  harvest  is 
generallv  rather  late.  The  climate  however  is,  on 
the  whole,  favourable  to  health :  cases  of  longerity 
are  firequent,  epidemics  rare^  and  agues  unknown. 
The  soil  is  extremely  various.  Clay  and  mtri, 
covered  with  white  sand,  predominate  in  the  N. 
and  NW.  extremity  of  the  island,  whidi  is  covered 
with  scanty  herbage,  affording  sheep  pasture ;  bnt, 
proceeding  S.  and  £.,  the  quality  of  the  soil  im- 
proves, and,  in  the  valleys  especiallv,  arc  some 
tracts,  partly  sand  and  loam,  and  partfy  stiff  daj. 
No  part  of  Man  is,  however,  very  productive;  nor 
are  any  great  pains  taken  to  improve  its  natorsl 
resources.  The  mountains,  commons,  and  othef 
waste  lands  include  about  64,000  acres,  leaving 
above  100,000  acres  for  tillage.  Afpculture  bu 
considerably  improved  since  the  diminution  of  the 
herring  fishery  has  made  the  men  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  farming,  which  used  to  be  exclusively  the 
occupation  of  women :  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes 
are  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  for  exporution, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  the  turnip  husbandry 
has  been  introduced  with  some  success  oy  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  settlers.  The  implem'enls,  bow- 
ever,  are  very  rude ;  and  the  division  of  land  into 
small  farms  has  combhied  with  the  herring  fisheries 
and  smuggling  to  retard  improvement.  Peas  aie 
cultivated  in  the  N.  parts,  clover  is  a  favourite 
crop,  and  fiax  is  raised  by  almost  all  the  farmera 
for  domestic  use.  The  cattle  of  Man,  which  at 
present  consist  of  a  mixture  of,  Irish  and  British 
breeds,  are  small  and  short-homed,  nmning  to  fat, 
and  not  yielding  milk  till  they  are  six  years  old. 
A^hire  cows  have,  however,  been  introdnced 
with  much  advantage.'  The  native  sheep^  which 
are  small,  hardy,  and  usually  of  a  white  or  grey 
colour,  are  slow  feeders,  long  in  coming  to  matn- 
rity,  and  very  coarse-woolled :  they  are  now,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  hiUs,  the  lowlands  being 
mostly  stocked  with  improved  breeds.  The  island 
yields  a  race  of  hardy  ponies,  capable  of  much 
labour,  and  requiring  Uttle  food ;  but  for  draught 
and  farming  purposes  other  breeds,  chiefly  Irish, 
have  been  imported  of  larger  size  and  strength. 
Man  had  formerly  a  peculiar  breed  of  hogs,  now 
totally  extinct,  the  animals  at  the  present  day 
being  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  resemble 
the  Chinese  variety.  Bed-deer  formerly  ranged 
in  the  mountains;  but  the  game  at  present  con- 
sists of  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  snipes,  and  wood- 
cocks. Foxes  and  polecats  are  not  found,  neither 
are  there  any  poisonous  animals  on  the  island; 
but  weasels  and  rats  are  vei^'  numerous,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  farmers. 

The  Manks  tenures  are  remarkable :  the  differ- 
ent pars,  are  divided  into  treeiu,  each  comprising 
4  quarterlands,  varying  in  size  from  60  to  150 
acres,  and  rising  in  yearly  value  from  lOZ.  to  125/. : 
there  are  760  quartorlands,  and  they  are  eateemed 
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by  the  idanden  as  property  of  the  highest  nature, 
in  fact  strictly  entailed  estates.  Other  lands, 
called  intadu  and  cottages,  are  devisable  by  will, 
and  on  the  whole  considered  to  be  of  a  far  mferior 
nature.  The  yeomen  are  very  proud  of  these  little 
freeholds,  which  range  from  10  to  200  acres,  and 
usually  comprise  portions  of  pasture  as  well  as 
arable  land;  *but  there  can  be  no  doubt,'  says 
Lord  Teignmouth,  *  that  the  system  is  practically 
vicious,  dimmishing  thewealth  both  of  the  fanners 
themselves  and  of  the  public  at  laiige,  containing 
indeed  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolu- 
tion.* (Sketches  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
vol.  ii.  p.  202.)  Most  of  the  yeomen  have  large 
and  expensive  families,  which  the  law  of  Man 
compels  them  not  only  to  rear  and  educate,  but  to 
provide  for;  and  hence  their  estates  soon  become 
encumbered,  and  they  are  effectually  prevented 
from  purauing  any  improved  system  of  manajge- 
ment,  even  if  they  felt  inclined  to  its  adoption, 
which  is  seldom  the  case;  there  being  no  more 
obstinate  adherents  to  routine  and  ancient  prac- 
tices than  the  Manx  husbandmen.  Many  of  them 
thus  become  involved  in  debt,  and  mortgage  their 
property,  the  redemption  of  which  being  seldom 
in  their  power,  they  are  dispossessed  of  it,  and 
compelled  to  leave  the  island,  or  to  resort  to  trade 
or  predial  labour.  Hence  the  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors is  gradually  disappearing:  numbers  of 
them  having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  extending 
estates  of  the  Scotch  and  English  residents. 

Man  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
herring-fishery;  but  for  several  years  past  it  has 
been  comparatively  deserted  by  the  herrmg-shoals, 
and  the  fishery  has,  in  consequence,  become  quite 
inconsiderable,  though  even  now  it  is  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  farmers  to  purchase  a  boat, 
and  share  in  the  excitement  and  profit  of  the 
season.  This  diminution,  however,  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  fishery  was  carried  on  from  July 
to  October,  exactly  when  the  services  of  the  yeo- 
men and  others  engaged  in  it,  were  most  neoes- 
aary  at  home.  Being  also  a  kind  of  lottery,  in 
which,  by  a  few  weeks'  labour,  large  sums  were 
occasionally  realised,  it  attracted  crowds  of  ad- 
venturers, without  either  capital  or  skill ;  while 
the  irregular  life  led  during  these  pursuits  tended 
to  encourage  intemperance,  and  was  a  main  cause 
of  the  indolence  for  which  the  Manx  have  been 
long  notorious.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  habits  and  industry  of 
the  people  since  the  decline  of  the  fishery;  and 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  things  less  to  be  desired 
fnr  the  island  than  its  revival  The  herrings 
appear  off  the  coast  of  Man  in  June,  remaining 
till  September,  when  they  seek  the  £.  coast  of 
Ireland  to  deposit  their  spawn.  The  fishing 
vessels  now  built  are  much  larger  than  formerly ; 
they  are  half-decked,  with  very  short  keels,  and 
are  good  sea-boats,  though  apt  to  pitch  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent  in  rough  weather :  they  vary  from 
18  to  30  tons  burthen,  and  are  manned  by  8  or  10, 
and  sometimes  12  men.  Cornish,  Welsh,  and 
Irish  fishers  also  visit  Man.  The  cod-fishery  has 
been  n^lected,  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate 
camtal  for  the  supply  of  proper  vessels  and  Imes. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  and 
carried  on  by  women,  most  of  whom,  when  not  in 
the  field  or  urmyard,  are  employed  at  their  looms 
or  spinning-wheels,  producing  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  clouis,  both  for  the  home  and  foreign  sup- 
ply, as  well  as  nets  for  the  use  of  the  &heries. 
teaching  is  conducted  on  a  laige  scale  in  Laxey 
Glen,  stuflb  being  sent  thither  from  all  parts  of 
the  island.  A  woollen  manufactory  is  established 
at  Doogla;^ ;  and  hats,  made  of  coarse  wool,  which 
cost  about  2JI.,  are  said  to  wear  extremely  welL 


The  exports  consist  principally  of  com,  potatoes, 
eggs,  lime,  and  limestone,  lead  and  copper  ore, 
herrings,  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  paper.  On  the  1st 
of  Janu&ry,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  island 
278  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  49  above  50 
tons,  the  former  of  a  total  burthen  of  6,817  and 
the  latter  of  4,161  tons.  There  were,  besides,  8 
steamers,  of  839  tons  burthen. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  pop.  is  mode- 
rately prosperous.  There  is  no  legal  provision 
for  the  poor,  who  have  to  depend  wholly  on 
voluntary  charity.  Generally  speaking,  the  cot- 
tages are  of  a  very  inferior  description :  they  are 
frequently  built  of  earth  or  sod,  and  thatched 
with  straw,  havinf^  a  funnel  of  sail-cloth,  as  a 
substitute  for  a  chimney.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  improved  cottages,  and  their  number  will,  no 
doubt,  mcrease  with  the  spread  of  improvement. 

The  feudal  sovereignty  of  Man,  which  was  a 
kingdom  prior  to  1504,  was  held  by  the  Stanleys, 
afterwards  earls  of  Derby,  and  their  successors,  the 
dukes  of  Atholl,  from  1*426  to  1765,  when  parlia- 
ment, conscious  of  the  injury  which  the  revenue 
and  the  public  generally  received  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  an  island  only  feudally  subject  to  the 
crown,  and  hence  affording  refuge  to  debtors,  out- 
laws, and  smugglers,  purchased  firom  the  duke  of 
Atholl  for  70,000^,  his  civil  and  military  rights 
and  patronage,  but  with  certain  reservations  as  to 
fiscal  matters  and  titular  dignity.  A  further  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  1826,  and  Great  Britain 
now  enjoys  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  sove- 
reign of  the  island.  The  cunstitution,  however, 
was  left  untouched ;  and  for  many  years  the  legis- 
lative power  has  been  vested  in  the  House  of  Keys, 
a  body  comprising  24  members,  now  self-elected, 
but  formerly  chosen  by  the  statesmen  or  owners 
of  entailed  estates.  Their  acts  are  binding  in  all 
cases,  and  the  laws  are  so  few  and  brief  as  to  admit 
of  being  included  in  a  small  volume.  Attorneys 
occasionally  plead  in  the  courts ;  but  the  suitors 
quite  as  frequently  defend  their  causes  in  person : 
law  is  cheap,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  litigation 
is  very  common.  There  are  two  supreme  judges 
in  the  island  called  deeauien,  or  <  awarders  of  the 
law,'  officers  of  high  antiquity,  and  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  and  criminal  cases ;  being 
the  presidents  (under  the  crown  and  governor)  of 
the  two  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer,  each 
of  which  is  held  eight  times  a  year.  The  former 
of  these  has  little  naore  to  do  than  to  confirm  or 
annul  the  decisions  of  the  deemsters,  who  hold  a 
primary  court  of  judicature;  and  the  exclusive 
Business  of  the  latter  is  to  punish  offences  against 
the  revenue  laws.  The  common-law  courts  az« 
held  at  different  places  for  the  6  different  thead- 
mgs  into  which  the  island  is  divided,  and  nay  be 
considered  as  courts  of  *  common  pleas,'  ia  which 
all  actions,  personal  or  reid,  may  be  tried,  as  in 
the  deemsters'  court,  by  a  jury  of  6  in  real,  or  of 
4  in  personal  actions.  The  appeals  firom  this  court 
are  first  to  the  House  of  Keys,  afterwards  to  the 
governor,  and  finally  to  the  Queen's  Privy  Council. 
A  half-yearly  g^aol-delivery  is  made  eompulsor3'', 
and  baiUffs  act  m  the  five  chief  towns  to  hear  and 
determine  cases  of  debt  under  40t. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  all  sects,  however,  enjov  full  toleration. 
The  clergy  are  under  the  bishop  of  Sodorand  Man« 
sufiragan  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  holding 
no  English  barony,  and  hence  having  no  voice  in 
the  legislature,  though  privileged  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  see  has  been  held  by  seve^ 
ral  highly  celebrated  divines ;  and,  among  othersy 
by  Burow,  Wilson,  and  Ward.  An  ecclesiastical] 
court  is  held  twice  a  year,  either  by  the  bishop  or 
his  vicars-general,  and  an  archdeacon  regulates 
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the  fabrics  and  minor  concerns  of  the  17  parishes. 
These  cures  are  commonly  well  attended  to  by- 
respectable  clergymen,  bat  their  stipends  do  not 
avenge  90/L  a  year;  and  the  chnrches,  though 
externally  pretty,  are  deficient  in  accommodation. 
The  dissenters  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  present  century;  but  the  Methodists  comprise 
even  now  onlv  one-eighth  of  the  pop.,  and  the 
other  bodies  of  dissenters  are  unimportant.  Bishop 
Wilson  and  other  prelates  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote education,  not  only  by  establishing  schools, 
but  also  by  translating  the  Scriptures  and  other 
books  into  the  Manx  language.  Each  parish  has 
its  school  more  or  less  richly  endowed ;  and  while 
elementary  instruction  is  given  in  the  Manx^  eveiy 
endeavour  is  made  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
English  language.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  at  no  distant  period,  the  pop.  will  be  faroiliarlv 
acquainted  with  tne  EngUsh  language,  which  will 
be  the  surest  method  to  disabuse  them  of  the  pre- 
judices which  so  many  entertain  against  a  union 
with  England. 

The  Manx,  like  the  Wdsh,  and  Scotch  High- 
landers, belong  to  the  great  Celtic  family,  which 
probably  occupied  the  whole  United  ELingdum 
previously  to  the  immigration  of  the  BelgK. 
Their  Cdtic  origin  is  clearly  evinced  by  their 
luignage,  which  is  a  mere  dialect  of  the  Irish, 
Erse  or  Gaelic  They  have  a  swarthy  complexion, 
stout,  with  an  air  of  melancholy  pervading  their 
countenances.  Indolence,  and  a  love  of  litigation, 
are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  male  part 
of  the  pop.  Even,  at  present,  workmen  rest  for 
two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  mav 
be  seen  stretched  under  hedge-rows  by  the  roaa- 
sides.  The  women,  however,  are  extremely  indus- 
trious ;  and  on  them  devolve  not  only  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  manufactures,  but  also  a  large 
share  of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  The^  are 
hospitable,  superstitiously  attached  to  existing 
institutions  and  religious  forms,  and  treat  bishops 
and  cleig3:men  as  beings  of  an  exalted  nature; 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  drunken,  indeli- 
cate, dirty,  and  addicted  to  pilfering.  Their  old 
habits  and  prejudices  are  now,  however,  gradually 
giving  way;  the  increasing  influx  of  visitors, 
during  the  summer  season,  havinj^,  in  this  respect, 
effected  an  important  and  beneficuil  change.  The 
elite  of  society  is  composed  of  the  government 
officers  and  the  laige  landownersi  with  a  few  church 
dignitaries;  the  other  clergy,  the  attorneys,  and 
medical  men  being  too  poor  to  mingle  with  the 
first  circle. 

The  rocky  islet,  or  Calf  of  Man,  already  alluded 
tO)  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island,  was  formerlv 
the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  puffins  {ProceUarui 
Puffinus,  Lath.).  At  present,  however,  the  bird  is 
there  entirely  unknown.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  driven  from  this  favourite  haunt  by  the  too 
l^reat  destruction  of  its  young.  These  were  held 
in  considerable  estimation ;  and  Pennant  mentions 
that,  in  his  day,  great  numbers  of  them  were  taken 
every  year  by  the  person  who  farmed  the  islet  It 
appeiars,  however,  that  rats  that  had  escaped  from 
a  vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast,  were  the  real  ex- 
terminators of  the  birdf »    (Quayle's  Survey,  p.  8.) 

The  early  history  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  was  the 
Mona  of  CiBsar,  and  the  Monapia  of  Pliny ;  but 
little  more  is  known  beyond  mere  traditions  of  its 
being  held  by  the  Druids,  and  subsequently  by 
Norwegian  monarchs,  till,  in  1264,  it  was  purchased 
by  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  who  appointed  a 
viceroy,  and  made  it  tributary.  The  Scotch  were 
soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  English,  but  the 
power  of  the  latter  was  not  established  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  who  granted  it  to  the 
Percys,  from  whom  it  fell,  by  attainder,  and  thence 
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passed  by  gifl  of  the  same  monarch  to  the  Stsniey 
family,  by  whose  heirs  it  was  sold  to  the  Bdtiah 
crown. 

The  chief  towns  of  Man  are  :^  1.  Castletoo,  in 
which  is  the  college  above  mentioned,  the  seat  of 
legislature,  and  Uie  residence  of  the  governor: 
pop.  2,373  in  1861.  2.  Douglas,  the  chief  trading 
town,  with  12,511  inhab.  9.  Peel,  formerly  cele- 
brated both  as  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Derby 
and  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  but  now  decayed, 
and  having  only  a  pop.  of  2,848  in  1861,  or  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Ramsey,  one  of  the  steam- 
packet  stations  between  Liverpool  and  Gla^goir, 
on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island. 

MANAAR  (GULF  OF),  an  inletofthe  Indisa 
Ocean,  dividing  Cevlon  from  the  S.  extremity  of 
Hindostan;  extendmg  between  lat  7^  SO'  and 
9°  N.,  and  long.  799  and  80°  E.  It  is  in  genenl 
too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  above  the 
size  of  sloops,  and  is  separated  by  the  islands 
Ramissiram  and  Manaar,  and  the  chain  of  lo^ 
islands  and  sandbanks  called  Adam's  Bridge,  from 
another  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Palk*8  Strait,  also 
between  Ceylon  and  the  continent.  The  Island 
of  Manaar  is  18  m.  in  length,  bv  2|  m.  broad; 
but  has  little  importance  of  any  kind.  For  far- 
ther particulars,  see  Cetlon. 

MANCHA  (LA),  a  former  prov.  of  Spain,  no«r 
called  Ciudad  Real,  in  the  S.  part  of  New  Castile, 
bounded  S.  by  Granada,  E.  by  Cuen^a  and  Mur- 
cia,  and  W.  by  Estremadura.  Area  abcnit  7,500 
sq.  m.  Pop.  '244,328  in  1857.  The  district  con- 
sists chiefly  of  lofty  and  barren  plains,  upwards  of 
2,000  fY«  above  the  sea,  and  is,  without  exception, 
the  least  picturesque  and  productive  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  But  it  produces  com,  wine,  olives,  and 
safiiron:  the  Val-de-Penas,  a  light  red  wine,  is 
highly  esteemed  all  over  Spain.  The  moles  d 
this  prov.,  also,  are  the  laigest  and  strongest  in 
the  peninsula.  La  Mancha,  however,  derives  its 
chief  celebrity  from  the  inimitable  work  of  Cer- 
vantes ;  and  many  of  the  customs  he  has  depicted 
are  still  prevalent  in  the  province.  The  cap.  is 
Ciudad  Real,  once  a  flourishing  city,  but  now 
decayed,  with  a  pop.  of  only  10,159  at  the  censos 
of  1857. 

MANCHA  (REAL),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, prov.  Jaen,  8  m.  E.  the  city  of  Jaen.  Pop. 
5,115  m  1857.    The  town  is  situated  in  a  spadoos 

C'n,  and  comprises  some  r^ular-built  streets  and 
dsome  squares ;  its  chief  buildings  being  a  par. 
church,  Carmelite  convent,  and  hospitaL  Woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  bedticks,  and  sacking  are  made 
here,  with  bricks  and  tiles  in  large  auantities.  for 
the  supply  of  the  prov.  Tlie  nei^bourfaood  is 
both  picturesque  and  fertile,  producing,  with  little 
tillage,  abundant  crops  of  olives,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  wine  and  grain. 

MANCHE  (LA),  a  marit.  ddp.  and  peninsula  of 
France,  formerlv  included  in  the  prov.  Normandy, 
between  lat.  48^  40^  and  49^  40'  N.,  and  lonf^ 
(P  40'  and  2°  W.,  encircled  on  the  W.  and  N. 
sides,  and  partly  on  the  E.,  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel (Manche), 'whence  its  name;  ana  elsewhere 
bounded,  on  the  E.  by  the  d^ps.  Calvados  and 
Orme,  and  S.  by  Mayenne  and  Ille-et-Vilaine. 
Length  N.  to  S.  about  86  m. ;  greatest  breadth 
nearly  40  m.  Area,  592,838  hectares;  pop. 
591,421  in  1861.  Surface  is  generally  undulating. 
A  chain  of  hills,  of  no  ^reat  elevation^  runs  through 
the  d^p.  in  a  NW.  direction,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Near  its  NE.  and  SW.  ex- 
tremities are  some  marshy  tracts.  The  chief  riveis 
are  the  Vire  and  the  Ouve.  The  coast  is  mostly 
abrupt  and  rocky,  especially  in  the  N.,  but  it  has 
several  good  roadsteads  and  commodious  harboniv, 
of  which  Cherbourg  is  the  finesU    Abowt  380,400 
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,h«;tare8  are  estimated  to  be  arable,  94,000  in  pas- 
tare,  24,000  in  woods,  20,200  in  orchards,  and 
46,290  in  heaths  and  wastes.  Agriculture  is 
better  conducted  than  in  manv  other  ddps.  The 
produce  of  com,  which  ischieny  wheat  and  barley, 
exceeds  the  home  consumption:  potatoes  are  an 
important  substitute  for  gnin.  Beans,  peas,  and 
a  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax,  are  raised*  The 
d^  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vine-culture ;  but 
about  l,dOO,000  hectolitres  of  superior  cider  are 
annually  produced,  and  some  perry.  There  are 
about  189,000  black  cattle  in  the  d^p.;  and  fat 
eattle  and  batter  are  among  its  principal  products. 
It  has  also  about  291,000  sheep,  estimated  to  yield 
annually  411,500  kllogr.  of  wool,  though  chiefly  of 
inferior  quality.  There  is  a  considerable  traffic  in 
horses  and  mules.  Poultry  are  reared  in  great 
abundance;  laige  quantities  of  eggs  being  ex- 
ported from  Cherbourg  and  Valognes  to  England 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  oyster  and  other 
fisheries  on  the  coast  are  important;  but  fish 
are  less  plentiful  than  formerly.  Among  the  mine- 
ral producu  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  marble,  slate, 
and  granite;  which  last  is  found  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  Chausey  Isles,  a  group  of  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  this  d^.  bait-works  are 
established  at  several  places  on  the  coast.  Manu- 
factaring  industry  is  employed  on  iron,  copper, 
zinc,  woollen,  Imen,  cotton,  and  various  other 
materials.  Cutlery,  glass,  paper,  hair,  fabrics  and 
lace  are  produced ;  and,  in  some  cantons,  boskets, 
panniers,  and  willow  sieves  are  made,  and  sent 
into  other  parts  of  Normandy  and  into  Brittany. 
Bat  its  principal  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce 
and  fish,  firesh  or  salted.  Manche  is  divided  into 
6  arronds. :  chief  towns,  St.  L6,  the  cap.,  Cherbourg, 
CoatanceSfAvranches,  Valognes,  and  Mortain.  The 
d^  is  rich  in  Celtic  and  Boman  antiquities. 

MANCHESTER,  a  pari  bor.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, the  ^at  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  great  Britain,  and  the  principal  manufacturing 
town  in  the  world,  co.  Lancaster,  bund.  Salford, 
on  the  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Meney,  81  m. 
£.  Liverpool,  35  m.  SW.  Leeds,  70  m.  N.  Bir- 
mingham, 168  m.  NNW.  London,  and  188^  m.  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway,  rop.  of 
miinic.  bor.  838,722,  and  of  pari  bor.  357,979  in 
1861.  The  entire  par.  of  Manchester  includes  an 
area  of  84,260  acres,  comprising  30  townships, 
and  had,  in  1861,  a  total  pop.  of  529,245  persons. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  contiguous  parL  bors. 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  limits  of  which 
define  the  extent  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs, 
during  the  40  years  ending  with  1861,  was  224*8 
per  cent ;  and  in  the  bor.  of  Salford,  259*6  per 
cent,  a  rate  exceeded  only  bv  Preston,  and  one 
or  two  other  towns.  In  1778,  the  pop.  of  the 
township  of  Manchester  was  estimated  at  22,481, 
and  that  of  Salford  at  4,765,  making  together 
27,246 ;  that  is,  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the 
pop.  in  1861. 

Manchester  and  Salford,  which,  bein^  separated 
only  by  the  small  river  Irwell,  form  a  single  large 
town,  covering  8,000  acres,  with  a  dense  mass  of 
buildings,  stand  in  a  large  phiin,  encompassed  bv 
bills  on  every  side  except  the  W.,  and  dotted  with 
towns  and  villages,  the  inhab.  of  which  are  all 
engaged  in  the  production  of  woven  fabrics  and 
other  Ivauches  of  industry.  The  Irk  and  the 
Me<Uoek  join  the  Irwell  close  to  the  town,  and  all 
tbree  are  made  extensively  useful  in  moving  ma- 
chinery, and  for  other  purposes.  Eight  bridges 
connect  Salford  with  Manchester,  the  handsomest 
being  Victoria  Bridge  having  a  single  arch  of  110 
ft.  span,  opened  in  1844.  The  streets  are  irregu- 
Imrl^  laid  out,  and  many  are  narrow  and  incon- 
venient, especially  in  the  more  central  parts.  Great 


improvements,  however,  have  been  made  within 
the  last  fifty  years:  narrow  lanes  have  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  broad  avenues ;  noble  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  would  be  ornamental  to  any 
capital  in  the  world,  have  been  erected  in  the  chi^ 
thoroughfares ;  fiu;tories  and  warehouses  of  gigan- 
tic proportions  haye  arisen  in  every  direction ;  con- 
fined and  mean-looking  shops  have  been  replaced 
by  superior  establishments,  some  of  which  will 
bear  to  be  compared  with  the  best  in  London.  The 
paving  of  the  streets,  though  still  in  parts  very 
defective,  has  been  much  improved ;  and  fla^ng 
has  been  generally  introducea,  with  macadam  ismg, 
in  the  principal  streets.  The  whole  town  is  lighted 
with  gas ;  but  in  the  poorer  districts  the  lamps  are 
but  thinly  dispersed,  and  are  extinpiished  at  too 
early  an  hour.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
Longdendale,  20  m.  distant,  by  works  which  supply 
25  millions  of  gallons  daily,  and  were  erected  at  a 
cost  of  1,500,0002.  It  is  also  sufficiently  drained 
by  an  undexsround  sewerage,  and  well  watched  by 
a  day  as  wdl  as  night  police.  There  are  three 
main  lines  of  street,  which  run  in  a  curve  SE., 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  central  line, 
which  is  the  principal  thoroughfi&re  of  the  town, 
comprises  Market  Street  (fbimerly  a  narrow  lane, 
but  now  vastly  improved,  having  some  of  the 
finest  shops  in  town),  Piccadilly,  and  the  London 
Road :  more  to  the  N.,  Joined  to  the  last  men- 
tioned line  by  Oldham  Street,  is  Great  Anooats 
Street,  with  its  continuations ;  and  S.  is  the  ave- 
nue known  in  different  parts  as  Quay  Street,  Peter 
Street,  and  Oxford  Road,  connected  with  Picca- 
dilly by  a  handsome  line  called  Mosley  Street,  and 
a  long  narrow  street  called  Deansgate. 

The  pHblic  bmldingt  of  Manchester  are  too  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  individual  description ;  but  the 
following  are  the  largest,  best  built,  and  most  im- 
portant The  Exchange,  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  at  the  W.  end  of  Market 
Street,  commenced  in  1846,  is  a  noble  structure, 
with  a  lofty  Doric  portico.  The  Grand  Hall,  on 
the  lower  floor,  is  185  ft  in  len^h,  bv  92  ft  in 
width,  and  of  a  corresponding  height,  hang  one 
of  the  most  capacious  apartments  in  the  empire 
appropriated  to  commercial  purposes.  The  other 
rooms,  used  for  various  purposes,  are  on  a  suitable 
scale.  The  establishment  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription. The  chief  business  day  is  Tuesday,  on 
which,  about  noon,  all  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  may  be  seen  in  or  near  this  build- 
ing. The  Town  Hall,  in  King  Street,  is  of  Ionic 
architecture,  and  extremely  elegant,  being  formed 
on  the  mod^  of  the  temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens, 
with  a  central  octagonal  cupola,  resembling  An- 
dronicus's  Tower  of  the  Winds.  It  cost  upwards 
of  40,0002. ;  and  comprises,  besides  rooms  for  the 
police  business  and  gas-ofiSoes,  a  spacious  and  well 
proportioned  public  room  (ranking  amongst  the 
finest  in  Europe),  131  it  long  and  38  ft  broad. 
Smaller  town-nails  are  situated  in  Salford  and 
Chorlton,  the  former  of  which  townships  has  its 
separate  corporation  and  police  establishment  The 
J  Com  Exchange,  in  Hanging  Ditch,  is  a  handsome 
building,  erected  from  a  design  adapted  to  it  from 
the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Six  Ionic  columns 
support  the  central  pediment;  and  on  each  side 
aro  wings,  very  slightly  projecting,  and  orna- 
mented with  pilasters ;  between  which  are  the  en- 
trances to  a  square  hall,  inclosing  an  area  of  about 
6,000  eq.  ft,  and  affording  standmg  room  for  2,000 ' 
persons.  The  assize  courts,  a  large  edifice  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  at  an  expense  of  80,0002.,  was 
opened  in  1864.  Another  noble  structure,  the 
branch  bank  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  King 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  town  hall,  in  the 
Doiic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  CockereU, 
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was  opened  in  1847.  Of  the  buildings  devoted  to 
charifable  purposes,  to  literature,  or  to  public 
amusement,  tne  following  deserve  notice  from 
their  architectural  beauty.  1.  The  Royal  Infirm- 
ary and  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Piccadilly,  built  of 
stone,  and  now  constituting  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  Manchester.  2.  The  Athenasum,  in  Bond 
Street,  a  pecuUarlv  elegant  structure,  designed  by 
Barry,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  completed  at  an 
expense  of  about  13,0002.  3.  The  Royal  Institu- 
tion, in  Moeley  Street,  built  at  a  cost'of  30,000/., 
from  Barry's  designs,  having  a  portico  in  the  Ionic 
style,  and  comprising,  besides  other  apartments,  a 
handsome  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures, 
and  a  theatre  for  lectures  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 800  persons.  4.  The  Portico  News-room, 
in  the  same  street  as  the  institution,  having  an 
Ionic  portico.  5.  The  Union  Club  House,  also  in 
Mosley  Street,  a  fine  stone  building,  with  internal 
accommodations  equal  to  those  found  in  the  1)est 
London  establishments  of  the  same  description. 
6.  The  Natural  History'  Society's  Hall,  in  Peter 
Street,  a  large  square  building,  having  in  the 
principal  front  a  portico  supporting  a  pediment, 
and  comprising  a  nne  hall,  lighted  from  a  cupola, 
and  different  apartments  stored  with  numerous 
specimens  of  birds,  insects,  fossils,  shells,  &c.,  and 
a  few  quadrupeds.  7.  The  Concert  Hall,  near  the 
last  mentioned  building.  8.  The  Theatre  Royal, 
in  the  same  street,  havmg  a  handsome  stone  front 
with  a  portico  partly  in  the  Corinthian  style.  9. 
The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  School  for  the 
I>eaf  and  Dumb,  at  Old  Trafford,  designed  by  Mr. 
Richard  Lane,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  having  a 
fine  frontage  of  stone,  consisting  of  two  wings  and 
a  projecting  centre,  formed  by  the  chapel  of  the 
two  institutions.  10.  The  Free  Trade  HaU,  in  Peter 
Street,- has  nothing  but  its  great  size  to  entitle  it  to 
attention.  It  is  an  ungainly  brick  building,  with- 
out windows  or  any  sort  of  archit«ctural  k^uty. 

Among  the  sacred  edifices  of  Manchester,  the 
cathedral  church  far  surpasses  the  others,  both  in 
size  and  architectural  beauty.  It  stands  close  to 
the  Irwcll,  near  Victoria  Bridge ;  and  was  erected 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  perpendicular  Gothic 
atyle,  having  been  frequently  since  repaired  and 
in  part  rebuilt  The  interior  is  about  180  ft.  in 
length  by  60  ft.  in  breadth.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  pewed,  but  the  private  chapels,  which  adjoin 
them,  have  been  throv^n  open.  The  Sunday  ser- 
vices are  performed  in  the  nave,  and  are  extremely 
well  attended.  The  choir  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  and  the  tabernacle-work  is  unrivalled : 
the  monuments  are  numerous  and  full  of  interest; 
the  carved  figures,  with  which  the  church  \s  libe- 
rally adorned,  are  as  quaint  and  grotesque  as  an 
antiquaiy  could  desire;  and  there  are  several 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  with  inscriptions 
and  paintings.  The  college  was  founded  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
n^Bin  chartered,  in  1578,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
directed  that  tlie  establishment  should  comprise  a 
warden,  four  priests,  two  chaplains,  and  eight 
choristers.  This  charter  was,  for  the  most  part, 
confirmed  bv  Charles  I.  by  a  charter  dated  Sept. 
^80,  1635.  "f  his,  which  had  formerly  been  a  col- 
legiate church,  was  made  a  cathedral  in  1848, 
when  the  bishopric  of  Manchester  was  established. 
The  diocese  comprises  the  co.  of  Lancaster,  ex- 
cepting the  hund.  of  W.  Defby,  which  continues 
to  be  included  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  The 
bishop  has  a  revenue  of  4,200/.  a  year.  The  dean 
(formerly  warden)  and  four  canons  divide  among 
them  a  nett  revenue  of  4,025/.,  of  which  one-thiid 
part  goes  to  the  dean,  and  the  other  two-thirds  in 
^qual  parts  to  the  canons.  A  chapel  of  ease  was 
erected  in  Salford  in  1634 :  this,  St^  Anne's,  erected 


in  1712,  and  St.  Mary's  erected  in  1755,  being  the 
only  places  of  worship  in  the  town  till  1760,  be- 
tween which  and  1800  ei^ht  additional  choidics 
were  built.  St.  Philip's,  with  a  spire  of  159  ft ,  and 
St  John  Baptist  were  built  in  Hulme,  1859-60,  in 
the  modem  Gotliic  style.  Many  other  charches,? 
of  which  (St  Luke's,  Cheetham,  and  St  George's, 
Hulme)  are  very  elegant,  and  cost  20,000/.  each, 
have  been  erected  in  the  present  century.  The 
R.  Catholic  church  of  St  John,  in  Chapel  Street 
Saltbrd,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  devoted  to 
religious  purposes  in  Manchester.  It  is  a  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style,  200  ft. 
in  length,  the  breadth  in  the  transept  being  130  ft 
and  the  apex  of  the  spire  240  ft  in  height  The  In- 
dependents have  a  very  fine  chapel  with  a  roagni-  I 
ficent  spire,  in  Stretford  New  Road,  to  which  are 
attached  the  handsomest  schools  in  the  dty.  It 
will  be  sufiicient  farther  to  add,  that  almost  every 
religious  sect  known  in  the  U.  Kingdom  has  its 
representatives  in  Manchester,  and  most  part  of 
them  have  at  least  a  chapel  or  meeting-house.  j 
Hie  Independents  opened  a  chapel  in  1762,  and  | 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1780.  Three  ceme- 
teries have  been  laid  out  in  Chorlton,  Ardwick, 
and  Harpurhey ;  and  the  noxious  practice  of  inter- 
ring bodies  within  the  town  is  slowly  bat  gradually 
going  out  of  use. 

Education. — Among  the  schools  deserving  par- 
ticular notice,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  grammar  | 
school,  founded  in  1520,  by  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop 
of  Exeter.  Its  revenues  amount  to  upwards  of 
4,500/.  a  year :  and  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of 
Chancer}',  in  1833,  its  usefulness  was  increased  by 
the  opening  of  a  lower  school,  and  a  general  aug- 
mentation of  the  establishment  The  decree  of 
1833,  however,  was  ex  parte,  and  as  it  did  not 
effect  all  the  alterations  that  were  neceasaxy,  a 
suit  was  instituted  to  obtain  further  reforms,  in 
which  a  judgment  was  given  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor on  10th  Nov.  1840,  from  which  it  appears 
that  *  the  income  in  1833  was  4,550/.,  and  the  salary 
awarded  to  the  head-master  was  600/.  per  annum*; 
and  the  salaries  of  all  the  masters  together  was 
2,050/.,  whilst  the  number  of  scholars,  including 
boarders,  was  only  198.'  The  lord  chancellor  con- 
cluded his  judgment  as  follows : — *  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  declare,  that  in  all  future  appomtments  of 
feoffees  and  trustees  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
qualification  required  bv  the  statutes;  that  all 
children  of  an  age  capable  of  instruction  are  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  into  the  school ;  that  no  part 
of  the  funds  of  the  charity  are  hereafter  to  be  ap- 

Clied  towards  paying  premiums  for  exhibitions  to 
oys  who  are  or  have  been  boarders  in  the  houses 
of  any  of  the  masters,  except  in  continuing  to 
pay  exhibitions  already  granted;  and  that  such 
boarders  are  not  in  future  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  funds  of  the  charity  in  any  manner  by 
which  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  may  be  in- 
creased ;  and  with  these  declarations,  I  shall  refer 
it  to  the  master  to  approve  of  such  alterations  in 
the  scheme  contained  m  the  report  of  1833  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  and 
as  the  master  shall  find  to  be  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  carrying  into  effect  the  objects 
of  the  charity.'  Few  establishments  in  England 
confer  so  many  university  advantages  on  their 
alumni.  It  has  1 6  exhibitions  of  60/.  a  year,  tenable 
for  4  years ;  16  Somerset  scholarships  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  averaging  20/.  a  year ;  and  several 
others  of  less  value  both  at  Oxford  and  Ombridge; 
besides  which  it  derives  great,  though  not  ex- 
clusive, advantages  from  the  valuable  Hulme's 
exhibitions,  connected  with  Bras.  ColL,  and  tenable 
for  3  years  after  the  degree  of  B.A.  The  instruc- 
tion is'  efficient ;  and  it  is  said  to  rank  amongst 
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the  best  grammar  Rchools  in  the  kingdom.  The 
college,  founded  by  Ilumphery  Cheetham,  in  1665, 
is  likewise  a  wealthy  scholastic  establishment, 
comprising,  besides  lodgings  and  sch<M)l-rooms  for 
bovs,  a  viduable  librar>'  of  about  80,000  vols.  This 
college  has  also  a  museum  of  curiosities  of  little 
real  value,  but  much  visited  bv  strangers  and 
holiday  people.  The  number  of  scholars  is  re- 
stricted to  80,  one-half  of  whom  must  belong  to 
Manchester  and  Saltord,  the  rest  belonging  to 
Bolton,  Turton,  Droylsden,  and  Crumpsall.  A 
plain  education  is  furnished,  and  the  scholars  are 
afterwards  apprenticed  and  fitted  out  in  trade. 
Owen's  College,  in  Quay  Street,  founded  in  1815, 
is  well  endowed,  and  has  ten  professorships  at- 
tached. The  Commercial  Schools,  established  in 
1845,  are  intended  to  furnish  a  good  education  to 
the  children  of  the  middle  classes.  Other  endowed 
charities  for  instructing  children  are  amalgamated 
with  national  and  other  schools,  very  liberally 
Bupporred,  and  conducted  in  the  most  efficient 
manner ;  and  besides  these,  the  town  has  an  asylum 
for  the  blind,  erected  by  public  subscription,  and 
supported  by  an  endowment  bequeathed  by 
Thomas  Henshaw,  esq.,  of  Oldham,  and  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school,  established  in  1828,  and  re- 
modelled in  1886:  there  are  80  scholars  on  the 
establishment.  The  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and 
Unitarians  have  all  collegiate  institutions,  either 
in  the  town  or  in  its  immediate  vicinitv.  A  School 
of  Design,  assisted  by  government,  has  also  been 
founded  in  Manchester. 

The  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in 
connection  with  the  infirmary,  was  founded  in 
1 824.  It  has  museums  of  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  librar}',  and 
is  said  to  be  well  conducted.  It  is  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  metropolitan  medical  schools. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Manchester,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  disabled,  and  destitute,  com- 
prise an  infirmar}',  to  which  large  additions  have 
recently  been  made;  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital, 
or  *  house  of  recovery,'  a  lying-m  hospital  an  eye 
institution,  a  lock  hospital,  a  night  asylum  for  the 
destitute  poor,  a  female  penitentiary,  a  provident 
society,  a  dispensary  for  children,  a  dispensary  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  four  other  dispensaries, 
relieving  altogether  about  86,000  patients  an- 
nually, and  supported  by  funds  from  bequests  and 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  18,000/.  a  year.  Be.«)ides 
these,  there  are  various  minor  charities  belonging 
to  Manchester  and  Salford,  the  aggregate  income 
of  which  exceeds  5,000/.  a  year:  so  that  upwards 
of  23,000/.  are  annually  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  over  and  above  the  sum  raised  by  rates. 

The  literary  and  philosophical  establishments  of 
Manchester  arc  very  numerous.  They  include, 
among  others,  a  philosophical  society,  instituted 
in  1781,  and  which  has  reckoned  among  its  mem- 
bers Dr.  Percival,  the  three  Henrys  (father  and 
sons),  Dalton,  and  other  eminent  men,  whose 
science  and  discoveries  have  been  of  material  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  the  town,  but  to  the  world 
generally.  Indeed,  few  provincial  societies  of  the 
kind  have  earned  so  high  a  reputation.  Its  me- 
moirs have  been  translated  into  both  the  German 
and  French  languages.  A  geological  and  raming 
Hociety,  founded  in  1888 :  a  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural society,  established  in  1827,  possesses  gar- 
dens that  cover  16  acres :  a  zoological  society  has 
spacious  gardens  on  the  Bury  Road,  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  containing  a  good  and  increasing  col- 
lection of  animals :  a  society  of  natural  history  has 
a  good  museum,  and  is  supported  by  a  large  body 
of  subscribers.  The  Royal  Institution  was  rounded 
in  1828,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  fine  arts.    The  principal  hall  of  its  fine 


building  has  a  statue  of  Dalton  by  Chantrcy.  The 
Athenseum,  established  in  the  view  of  affording  to 
the  middle  classes  a  suitable  resort  for  reading, 
study,  and  conversation,  is  supported  by  about 
1,800  members,  who  contribute  each  24«.  per  an- 
num. It  has  a  lecture  room  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,000  persons,  and  a  library  of  9,000  vols. 
The  Cheetham  Societ;^-,  founded  in  1843,  has  for 
its  object '  the  publication  of  historical  and  literary 
remains  connected  with  the  coimties  palatine  of 
LAncashire  and  Cheshire.'  It  is  limited  to  850 
mem.,  who  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  IZL,  which 
entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  all  the  works  published 
during  the  year.  There  are  two  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, one  in  Manchester  and  one  in  Salford :  they 
are  well  provided  with  libraries,  museums,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  are  prettv  well  attended.  Thej^  have 
numerous  evening  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
various  branches  of  a  useful  education,  including 
French  and  German.  There  are  three  lyceums, 
specially  intended  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
creation of  the  working  and  other  classes.  The 
Royal  Victoria  Gallery  has  an  exhibition  of  ob- 
jects in  mechanics  and  science,  and  courses  of  lec- 
tures. A  temperance  society,  formed  in  1885,  was 
the  first  to  inculcate  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating beverages. 

In  1846  three  fine  parks  were  opened  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  principal  of  these,  called  Peel 
Park,  in  honour  of  the  late  great  statesman,  about 
a  mile  W.  from  the  Exchange,  is  tastefully  laid 
out.  The  Salford  library  and  museum,  open  to 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people,  is  in  a  house  in 
this  park.  The  other  parks,  though  not  quite  so 
accessible,  are  largely  resorted  to,  especially  on 
Sundays. 

Banks, — The  banking  establishments  of  Man- 
chester, which  are  numerous,  and  conducted  on  a 
scale  corresponding  to  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  place,  comprise,  besides  three  private  bank- 
ing houses,  of  great  wealth  and  respectability,  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  three  joint- 
stocks,  viz.  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District 
Banking  Company  (1829) ;  the  Union  Bank  of 
Manchester  (1886) ;  the  Manchester  and  Salfonl 
Banking  Company  {ISSG) ;  and  branches  of  the 
National  and  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  with 
several  other  banks. 

Frigons  and  Police, — Manchester  possesses  seve- 
ral large  establishments  connected  with  its  internal 
economy.  The  workhouse,  which  occupies  an 
eminence  N.  of  the  town,  is  a  very  extensive  and 
well-conducted  establishment,  fitted  to  accommo- 
date 1,000  inmates.  The  Salford  workhouse,  in 
Greengate,  has  accommodation  for  about  400 
inmates.  Another  workhouse,  on  an  improved 
plan,  has  been  erected  in  the  township  of  Chorlton. 
The  New  Bailey  prison,  in  Salford,  close  to  Albert 
Bridge,  commenced  by  Howard  in  1787,  has  been 
since  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  accommodation 
for  about  800  prisoners,  and  is  well-conducted; 
but,  owing  to  the  ^reat  increase  of  population  and 
crime,  it  was  found  inadequate  to  tne  wants  of  the 
hund.,  and  a  new  prison,  the  Manchester  bor.  gaol, 
was  opened  in  1850.  It  is  constructed  on  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  most  approved  system, 
each  prisoner  being  confined  in  a  separate  cell.  It 
has  accommodation  for  between  400  and  500  such 
inmates.  A  police-ofilce  court  is  held  dailv  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  with  a  salary  o  f 
1,000/.  a  year.  The  police  was  formed  in  1*842, 
and  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  regulations  in  regard  to  its  govern- 
ment being  embodied  in  the  Manchester  Municipal 
Act.    The  fonx  in  the  bor.  consists  of  a  chief  con- 
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stable  and  chief  superintendent,  75  other  officers 
and  clerks  of  different  grades,  and  above  400  con- 
stables. The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number 
of  persons  apprehended  for  crimes  by  the  Man- 
chester police,  and  of  persons  proceeded  against 
summarily  for  offences  before  the  justices,  in  each 
of  the  years  1861  and  1862:— 


isei 

ises 

For  Crimes: 

Do,  dischwgBd    .... 

Do.  bailed  and  committed  for ) 

Trial         .       .       .       ; 

Por  OfPsnoes : 
Number  of  Persons  proceeded) 
against,  or  who  appeared  on 
Summons        .       .       .       j 

Do.  discharged    .... 
Do.  oonricted     .... 

Total  for  Crimes  and  Offences : 
Number    of    Persons    appre- 
hended, proceeded  against,  or 
who  appeared  on  Summons    ) 

Do.  discharged    .... 

Do.  bailed  and  committed  for ) 

Trial  or  convicted   .       j 

1,676 

1,688 

930 
646 

985 
708 

8,618 

10,875 

2,178 
6,440 

2,561 
7,814 

10,194 

12,068 

8,108 
7,086 

8,546 
8,617 

The  police  fire-engine  establishment  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  in  the  kingdom,  after  that  of  the 
metropolis :  it  comprises,  including  both  bors.,  13 
engines  completely  furnished  with  ever}*  necessary 
implement,  fire-escapes,  and  water-barrels,  and  a 
body  of  nearly  a  hundred  firemen,  commanded  by 
a  superintendent.  The  Manchester  gas-works  are 
the  property  of  the  town,  and  the  profits  are 
applied  towards  its  improvement:  the  works  were 
established  in  1817,  but  the  streets  were  not  gene- 
rally lighted  with  gas  till  1824.  The  main  pipes 
extend,  in  various  directions,  upwards  of  200 
miles. 

The  MarkeU  of  Manchester  are  not  sach  as  a 
town  of  great  wealth  and  magnitude  mi^ht  be 
expected  to  possess ;  and  this  circumstance  is  most 
probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  tolls  are  not 
the  property  of  Uie  town,  but  belong  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  There  are  no  general  markets,  like 
those  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Newcastle ; 
but  several  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  Uie 
town.  In  Victoria  Street,  Swan  Street  (Smith- 
field),  Camp  Field,  and  Deansgate,  are  markets 
for  butchers'  meat  and  vegetables;  and  a  fish- 
market  was  erected  near  the  exchange  in  1828. 
The  cattle-market  b  held  every  Wednesday,  in 
Cross  Lane,  Salford ;  a  laige  area  on  its  sides  is 
fitted  up  with  stalls,  filled  with  various  articles 
both  of  farming  and  manufactured  produce.  The 
marketxiays  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, the  first-named  being  the  manufacturers*  day, 
and  the  last  the  chief  market  for  agricultural 
produce  and  provisions.  The  fairs  are  held  in 
£aster  and  Whitsunweek,  the  first  week  in  Oct., 
and  on  Nov.  17.  The  first  of  these,  called  Knott- 
mill  Fair,  is  a  mere  popular  festival,  and  the  rest 
are  cattle  fairs. 

ManrnfactureM, — ^Manchester,  though  situated 
close  to  an  almost  inexhaustible  coalrfield,  and 
deriving  great  advantages  from  the  vicinity  of 
three  streams,  available  for  machinery,  would 
never,  in  all  probability,  have  attained  to  her  pre- 
sent magniftide  and  importance,  as  the  first  manu- 
facturing town  of  the  world,  but  for  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments made  nnce  1760  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  twist  and  fabrics,  through  the  genius  and 


discoveries  of  Hazgreaves,  Arkwright,  Cranptoit 
Cartwright,  and  others.  Before  the  spuming 
frame,  which  was  invented  in  1767,  came  into 
operation,  the  imports  of  cotton  wool  did  not 
amount  to  4,000,000  lbs.  a  year,  and  the  exports 
hardly  exceeded  200,000^  Arkwright's  patent 
was  set  aside  in  1785,  and  since  then  the  progren 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  of  Manchester,  has  been  rapid  beyond 
all  precedent  Previonsly  to  1785,  the  imports  of 
cotton  wool  had  not  reached  12,000,000  lbs.  in 
any  single  year;  but  in  1787  they  amounted  to 
23,250,268  lbs.  The  progress  (^  the  manu&ctare 
was  not  impeded  hy  the  great  war  with  France,  to 
the  successful  termination  of  which  it  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else.  The  imports 
of  cotton  wool,  in  the  year  1864,  amounted  to 
893,304,720  lbs.,  of  which  quantity  648,602,416  Iba 
were  detained  for  home  consumption.  But  then 
imports  of  1864  were  excelled  by  those  of  1860, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,890,938,752  lbs., 
of  which  1,140,599,712  lbs.  were  retained  forborne 
consumption.  The  cotton  manufacture  now  foraii, 
next  to  agriculture,  the  principal  business  earned 
on  in  the  country,  affordmg  an  advantageous  field 
for  the  accumulation  and  employment  <x  miUions 
upon  millions  of  capital,  and  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Workmen.  About  1^  millions  of 
people  are  supported  by  spinning  and  wearing 
cotton,  and  the  different  supplementaiy  employ- 
ments of  the  trade ;  and  fabrics  of  great  beamy 
and  excellent  quality,  which  a  few  yean  ago  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  except  the  wealthy,  have 
been  so  much  reduced  in  price  as  to  be  within  the 
command  of  all  but  absolute  begigm.  Of  this 
gigantic  manufacture  Manchester  is  the  grand 
centre,  absorbing,  with  its  neighbourhood  10  m, 
round,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  trade,  and  com- 
prising, besides  spinning  mills,  most  extensive 
power-loom  factories,  and  large  dyeing  and  print- 
ing establishments.  The  manuacture  of  silk  goods, 
also,  which  was  introduced  in  1816,  has  generally 
been  in  a  fiourishin^  state  since  the  removal,  in 
1826,*of  the  oppressive  import  duties  on  raw  silk. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  trade,  silk  handkercbiefe  and 
mixed  goods  were  principally  made;  in  1822, 
gros-de-17aples  and  figured  sanenets  were  intro- 
duced; and  at  present  nearlv  every  kind  of  silk, 
from  the  rich  brocade  to  the  flimsy  Persian,  is 
manufactured,  consuming  large  quantities  of  raw 
silk,  and  employing  4,000  hand-looms,  besides 
3,000  persons  m  throwing-mills,  and  600  in  dyeing 
and  printing  houses.  Mixed  goods  of  silk  and 
cotton,  silk  and  woollen,  and  cotton  and  woollen, 
occupy  man^r  hands ;  and  many  hundred  pcasons 
are  en^pged  in  the  various  branches  of  handicraft 
subordinate  to  the  principal  object  of  indnstiy. 
In  some  cotton  factories  tne  process  of  spinning 
only  is  carried  forward ;  but  in  others  the  whole 
process  is  carried  on,  from  the  first  carding  to  the 
ultimate  dressing  of  the  woven  and  meached 
fabric  Many  of  them  are  buildings  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  comprising  7  or  8  stories,  erected  at  a 
heavy  expense,  and  filled  with  maclunery  costing 
80,0002.  or  40,000^  The  rooms  are  kept  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  cleanliness,  and  the  strictest 
order,  regularity,  and  silence  prevail  throughout 
the  establishments.  Several  thousands  of  spmdles 
are  at  work  in  each  of  the  principal  factories ;  and 
in  many  of  them  upwards  of  600  power-looms  sre 
in  action,  each  producing  from  15  to  20  pieces  of 
fabric,  of  24  yards  each,  per  week.  Besides  the 
pop.  connected  with  the  factories,  which  almost 
absorb  the  plain-goods'  trade,  including  jaooonets, 
twilled  clotlM,  and  fustians,  upwards  of  9,000  hand- 
loom  weavers  are  employed  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  weaving  cotton,  silk,  and  mixed 
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goods.  The  cotton  fabrics  aie  quiltings,  fiptred 
waistcoatbgSi  twilled  shawls  and  handkerchiefs, 
checked  and  striped  ginghams,  tape-struigs,  di- 
mities, apron-checks,  chedied  handkerchiefs,  boff- 
checks  and  buffs,  coarse  shirtings  and  sheetings. 
The  silk  fabrics  comprise  velvets,  figured  sar- 
senets, fignred  and  plain  Levantines,  plain  satins, 
plain  serges,  sarsenets  and  gros-de-Naplcs,  checked 
sarsenets,  string-Persians,  dacape  handkerchiefs, 
satin  checked  cravats,  Brussels  handkerchiefs, 
black  bandanas,  Welsh  shawls,  romuls,  turbans, 
Barcelona  handkerchiefs,  and  ^y  bandanas.  The 
mixed  an  chiefly  for  waistcoatings,  handkerchiefs, 
cravats,  and  shawls.  The  weaving  of  each  of 
these  fabrics,  with  a  variety  of  others,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  weaving 
trade;  and  the  earnings  of  the  weavers  employed 
on  each  are  as  various  as  the  fabrics. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery,  inc.  locomotive 
engines  and  tool-makinj^,  is  conducted  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  and  is  in  fact,  next  to  the  cotton 
trade,  the  most  important  business  in  the  town. 
The  machinery  for  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving 
cotton  is  all  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and  requires 
to  be  adjusted  and  finished  with  the  greatest  care. 
Steam-engines  are  made  of  different  sues,  varying 
from  8  to  400  horse-power;  and  the  castings  are 
often  of  gigantic  size,  weighing  from  30  to  50  tons. 
The  iron-planing  and  riveting  machines  are  curi- 
ous specimens  oi  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  hare 
greatly  tended  to  facilitate  the  manufacture.  Many 
of  the' workmen  receive  from  22.  to  3/.,  and  few  less 
than  30«.  weeklv  wages. 

Ccauds  and  Railway^, —  The  speedy  and  cheap 
communication  established  with  the  port  of  Liver- 
poolf  and  other  places,  has  been  at  once  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  of  the  increase  of  manufactures 
in  Manchester.  It  became  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  a  great  centre  of  internal  navigation. 
Brindley  constructed  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
canal,  uniting  with  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  in 
1 761 ;  the  Bury  and  Bolton  canal  was  projected  in 
1791 ;  that  to  Ashton  and  Oldham  in  1792 ;  and 
that  to  Rochdale,  in  1794 ;  and  these  communicate 
with  other  canals,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish 
an  easy  communication  with  the  eastern,  central, 
and  southern  counties,  including  the  ports  of  Hull, 
London,  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  that  of  Liverpool, 
which  is,  par  excellence^  the  port  of  Manchester. 
Large  sums  were  sunk  in  excavating  these  canals ; 
but  the  returns  far  exceeded  expectation,  and 
the  profits  to  the  shareholders  were  in  some  cases 
immense. 

The  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  Company 
having  deepened  the  river  Irwell,  vessels  of  80 
tons  burden  may  now  navigate  the  whole  distance 
from  Manchester  to  Runcorn.  As  soon  as  this  bad 
been  effected,  the  inhabs.  applied  to  have  Man- 
chester made  a  port,  and  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  bonding  goods.  But  as  sea-going  vessels  do  not 
as  yet  come  up  to  Manchester,  this  concession  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  was  only,  after  a  great  deal 
of  canvassing,  granted  under  certain  conditions. 
Ilie  gross  sum  of  customs  duties  received  amounted 
to  70,8192.  in  1846 ;  it  rose  to  819,300/.  in  1850; 
and  fell— chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of 
duties  to  189,8172.  in  1859;  to  165,7482.  in  1862 ; 
and  to  160,1032.  in  1863. 

The  railwav  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
was  opened  m  1880;  and,  since  that  period,  the 
former  has  become  (the  metropolis  not  excepted) 
the  greatest  centre  of  railway  travelling  in  the 
kingdom*  This  extraordinary  facility  of  convey- 
ance is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  town,  in- 
asmuch as  it  enables  its  produce  to  be  conveyed 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  also  very  cheaply, 
to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  as  it  gives  equal 


facilities  for  the  importation  of  the  various  products 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
on  which  they  exercise  their  labour  and  ingenuity. 

Government — Manchester  has  been  incorporated ; 
and  the  mun.  bor.  is  divided  into  15  wards,  the 
government  being  vested  in  a  recorder,  mayor,  15 
aldermen,  and  48  councillors.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held  by  the  recorder,  and  there  is  a  court  of  record 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  502. ;  and  a  county 
court,  before  which  13,169  plaints  were  entered  in 
1848.  There  is  also  a  court  of  record  for  the  trial 
of  civil  actions  in  Salford  up  to  502.,  or  by  consent 
to  any  amount.  Its  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive 
with  the  himdred  of  Salford,  except  the  bor.  of 
Manchester,  and  its  iurisdiction  extends  even  into 
Manchester,  if  the  debt  or  damage  be  under  40c 
There  is  also  a  county  court  for  the  5  districts 
comprised  in  the  Salford  division. 

Notwithstanding  its  vast  iniportance,  Manchester 
did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sending  representa- 
tives to  Parliament  till  the  Reform  Act  gave  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  that  in- 
fluence in  the  l^Lslature  to  which  they  had  been 
long  entitied.  Manchester  was  then  erected  into 
a  parL  bor.,  with  power  to  send  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  its  boundaries  including,  besides  Man- 
chester, the  eight  other  townships  enumerated  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article.  Reg.  electors, 
21,878  in  1865.  The  same  act  conferred  on  Salford 
the  privil^e  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. : 
its  limits  comprise  two  other  entire  townships,  and 
part  of  a  third.  Reg.  electors,  5^137  in  1865.  Man- 
chester has  also  been  formed  mto  a  union  under 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

Condition  of  the  People, — The  increase  of  wealth 
in  Manchester,  during  the  last  half  century,  has 
been  quite  unprecedented,  and  it  has  at  present,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  a  greater  number  of  opulent 
capitalists  than  an^  other  town  of  the  empire. 
The  capital  vested  m  mills,  machinery,  and  stocks 
of  goods,  is  immense;  and,  in  addition  to  the  vast 
sums  that  are  thus  employed  in  their  peculiar  busi- 
ness, the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  have  been  the  ^at  promoters  of 
raUways  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  hold  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  stock  embarked  in  tiiese 
undertakings.  To  achieve  such  great  results,  a 
combination  of  all  those  qualities  that  go  to  form 
accomplished  men  of  business  has  been  required ; 
and  no  where  do  we  find  the  perse veriuj^  attention 
to  details,  added  to  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  doubtful  and  the  certain,  and  tite  enter- 
prise to  embailc  in  remote  and  apparenUy  hazard- 
ous, though  really  safe  schemes,  that  characterise 
the  highest  class  of  commercial  men,  so  generally 
diffused  as  in  Manchester.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  grand 
arena  of  industry  and  enterprise.  Every  one  is 
striving  to  raise  himself  to  distinction,  and  to  out- 
strip his  neighbour  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
But  there  are  no  mean  Jealousies,  or  unfair  joet- 
lings ;  there  is  more  than  room  enough  for  eveiy 
one ;  and  every  one  knows  that  his  success  is 
wholly  dependent  on  his  own  efforts. 

The  shopkeepers  and  middle  classes  of  Man- 
chester are  more  attached  to  old  habits  than  those 
of  most  other  towns.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
continue  to  dine  at  the  primitive  and  unfashion- 
able hour  of  one.  At  no  very  distant  period, 
indeed,  they  were  accustomed  to  shut  their  shops 
from  one  till  two;  and  though  that  is  no  longer 
the  case,  the  banks  will  not,  at  present,  with  a  lew 
exceptions,  cash  cheques  sent  to  them  at  such  a 
time,  or  allow  their  clerks  to  be  interrupted  when 
at  dinner. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
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lower  clai»cs  in  this  great  workehop.  Oa  the 
"Whole,  however,  it  miwt  be  considered  as  tolerably 
satisfactory.  No  doubt,  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish part  of  the  population  has  been  somewhat  in- 
juriously affected  by  tlie  prodigious  influx  of  Irish 
immigrants,  of  whom  and  their  descendants  there 
are  probably  not  fewer  than  85,000  in  the  town. 
The  Irish,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  are  neither  pecu- 
liarly disorderly  nor  peculiarly  dishonest ;  but  their 
competition  has  depressed  wages,  or  hindered  them 
from  rising,  and  their  example  has  accustomed  the 
English  to  a  lowe-r  standard  of  food  and  comfort. 
But  despite  the  influence  of  this  fruitful  source  of 
degradation,  the  workpeople  of  Manchester  seem, 
when  employed,  with  the  exception  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  to  be  really  well  off.  Unluckily, 
however,  a  number  of  individuals,  partly  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  but  mostly  new  comers  from 
Ireland  and  other  parts  of  England,  are  usually 
without  employment,  and  in  a  state  bordering  on 
destitution.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  so  many 
of  the  workmen's  wives  should  Iw  employed  in 
factories,  as  this  takes  them  away  from  their  fa- 
milies, and  prevents  them  from  bestowing  suffi- 
cient pains  on  the  training  of  their  children,  and 
their  household  affairs.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  but, 
on  the  whole,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  how  ignorant 
workmen's  wives,  engaged  in  factories,  and  brought 
up  as  factory  girls,  are  of  most  matters  connected 
with  domestic  economy;  and  how  much -more 
comfortable  their  families  might  be  were  they 
familiar  with  such  details,  even  though  their  earn- 
ings were  less.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
condition  of  the  workpeople  h^s  been  deteriorated, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
materially  improved.  Most  descriptions  of  la- 
bourers receive  good  wages ;  and  such  skilled  la- 
bourers as  are  temperate  and  industrious  are, 
speaking  generally,  m  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  lower  classes  of  Manchester  live  principally 
in  houses  above  ground,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  cottages,  of  which  many  len^ened 
streets  have  been  built  of  late  years ;  but,  m  addi- 
tion to  these,  great  numbers  inhabit  cellars  or 
underground  floors,  sometimes  below  the  cottages, 
and  sometimes  below  other  houses. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  effectual  provision  had 
not  long  since  been  made  in  Manchester  and  other 
large  towns  for  their  proper  drainage  and  pave- 
ment, and  for  laying  do^vn  rules  as  to  the  erec- 
tion of  houses.  The  authorities  in  Manchester 
have  done  all  in  their  power,  under  the  existing 
Aaws,  to  improve  the  streets ;  but  there  is  no  ge- 
neral building  act  for  the  town,  and  except  in 
certain  districts,  where  the  magistrates  have  been 
entitled  to  interfere,  each  proprietor  built  as  he 
pleased.  Hence  cottages  have  sprung  up  row 
behind  row,  without  the  streets  or  alleys  between 
them  being  of  sufficient  width,  or  draineid  or  paved. 
Cellars,  however  damp  and  unhealthy,  are  pre- 
ferred by  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes 
both  here  and  in  Liverpool,  not  so  much  from 
their  cheapness,  as  because  t^e^  afford  facilities 
for  dealing  in  various  sorts  of  articles,  and  because 
their  inmates  either  are,  or  believe  themselves  to 
be,  more  independent  than  if  they  resided  as  lodgers 
in  houses  rented  by  other  parties. 

It  is  unhappily  true,  that  many  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  lower  classes,  especially  those  of  the 
Irish,  exhibit  a  great  want  of  furniture,  of  clean- 
liness, and  of  comfort.  This,  however,  is  not 
owing,  as  many  have  supposed,  to  the  growth  of 
the  factory  system,  but  partly  to  the  poverty,  and 
still  more'to  the  perverse  habits,  of  the  occupiers. 
In  a  tract  written  in  Manchester,  and  published 
by  authority  in  1755,  long  before  the  factory  sys- 
tem had  an  existence,  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  | 


said  to  be  *  most  wretched,*  *  filthy  and  nasty'  in 
the  extreme,  and  ^noisome  and  infectious.'  '(See 
extract  from  tract  in  *  Manchester  as  It  Is,'  p.  36.) 
There  is  really,  therefore,  no  room  or  ground  for 
saying,  that  any  portion  of  the  poor  are  worse 
lodged  now  than  formerly ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  37,724  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
examined  by  the  agents  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
no  fewer  than  27,281  were  decidedly  'comfort- 
able;' and  OS  respects  the  clothing  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  the  poor,  they  are  superior  at 
present  to  what  they  have  ever  previously  been. 
Their  prosperous  condition  is  evinced  by  the  great 
avera^  consumption  of  butchers'  meat. 

Owmg  to  the  immense  number  of  ftctories,  and 
of  steam  engines  at  work  in  them,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over  tiie 
town;  and  such  buildings  as  are  not  frequently 
cleaned  have  a  dirt}',  blackened  appearance.  At- 
tempts, however,  have  been  made  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience  by  compelling  the  mill-owners  to 
adopt  means  for  consuming  or  destroying  the 
smoke  arising  from  their  wo^s. 

But  despite  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
prevalence  of  smoke,  Manchester  is  not  unhealthy. 
No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  fever  prevails  at  most 
periods  of  the  year,  in  the  poorer  districts,  espe- 
cially in  those  where  the  streets  are  ill-paved  and 
the  sewerage  defective.  But,  on  the  whole,  Man- 
chester is  less  unhealthy  than  Liverpool,  or  Glas- 
gow, or  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  no 
manufactures.  The  idle  and  absurd  stories  that 
were  so  industriously  propagated  with  respect  to 
the  influence  of  factory  labour  on  health  and 
morals,  are  now  pretty  well  exploded.  Latteriy, 
indeed,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  considerable 
increase  of  crime ;  but  this  increase  is,  perhaps, 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  moinly^  a  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  state  of  the  police,  and  of 
trivial  offences  that  formerly  escaped  notice  being 
now  visited  with  fine  or  imprisonment  The  truth 
is  that,  in  respect  of  morality,  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  Manchester  has  but  little  to  fear  from 
a  comparison  with  that  of  any  loi^ge  town  in  the 
empire. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  interests  of 
the  employers  of  labour  and  those  of  the  labourers, 
though  apparently  conflicting,  are  the  same ;  and 
that  neither  party  can  prosper  without  that  pros- 
perity redounding  to  the  advantage  of  the  other. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  identity  of  interests, 
there  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  little  sympathy 
between  the  great  capitalists  and  workpeople  in 
this  or  any  other  large  manufacturing  town.  This 
IB  occasioned  by  the  great  scale  on  which  labour 
is  now  carried  on  in  factories,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  the  manufacturers  becom- 
ing ac<)uainted  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
in  their  employment.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  so 
much  as  know'  their  names';  they  look  only  to 
their  conduct  when  in  the  mill ;  and  are  wlioUy 
ignorant  of  their  mode  of  life  when  out  of  it,  or 
of  the  condition  of  their  families.  The  affections 
have  nothing  to  do  in  an  intercourse  of  this  kind; 
every  thing  is  regulated  on  both  sides  by  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  selfish  views  and  considerations ; 
a  man  and  a  machine  being  treated  with  precisely 
the  same  sympathy  and  regard.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  ftanght  with 
considerable  danger;  and  that  no  society  can  be  in 
a  really  sound  or  healthy  state  where  the  bond  of 
connection  between  the  different  ranks  and  orders 
is  such  as  now  prevails  at  Manchester  and  other 
great  towns.  Indifference,  on  the  one  hand,  ne- 
cessarily produces  disrespect,  insubordination,  and 
plotting,  on  the  other.  However,  it  is  easier  to 
point  out  a  condition  of  this  sort  than  to  suggest 
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•ny  means  by  which  it  may  be  obviated.  It  may 
be  doubted/ indeed,  whether  it  admit  of  any  ef- 
fectual remedy.  The  whole  tendency  of  society, 
in  modem  times,  is  to  make  interest,  taking  the 
term  in  its  most  literal  and  sordid  sense,  the  link 
by  which  all  classes  are  held  together ;  and  should 
any  circumstances  occur  to  make  any  considerable 
ponion  of  society  conclude  that  their  interest  is 
separate  from  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  others, 
there  would  be  but  few  other  considerations  to 
which  to  appeal  to  hinder  the  dissolution  of  such 
society. 

Climate, — The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain 
falling  in  Manchester  (at  an  avenge  of  33  years) 
is  36*140  inches,  whilst  the  mean  annual  quantity 
falling  in  Lancaster  (at  an  average  of  20  years)  is 
39'714  inches:  the  comparatively  slight  variations 
in  the  temperature  likewise  contribute  greatly  to 
the  healthmess  of  the  town. 

History.— According  to  Whittaker,  the  historian 
of  Manchester,  *the  Roman  invaders  of  this 
oountry  fixed  a  military  station  in  a  place  since 
called  Castlefield,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
^ancnnium,'  whence  Manchester  has  been  derived. 
In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  the  old  town  was  de- 
serted, and  about  627  another  was  built  on  its  site. 
In  920,  according  to  Dr.  Aikin,  the  Saxon  king, 
£dward  the  Elder,  ordered  Manchester  to  be  for- 
tified. In  Domesday  Book  the  town  is  called  a 
manor,  and  is  described  as  having  two  churches. 
In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  it  received  great 
additions  and  improvements,  so  that  in  Leland's 
time  it  was  reckoned  Hhe  fairest,  best  builded, 
quickest,  and  most  populous  town  of  Lancashire.' 
Camden  also  mentions  it  as  being  famed  in  his 
time  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  then 
called  *  Manchester  cottons,'  that  b,  coatings.  The 
first  authentic  mention  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  England  is  made  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in  his  *  Trea- 
sure of  Traffic,'  published  in  1641,  where  it  is  stated, 
*  The  town  of  Manchester  in  Lancashire  must  be 
also  herein  remembered,  and  worthily,  for  their 
encouragement,  commended,  who  buy  the  yam  of 
the  Irish  in  great  c^nantity,  and,  weaving  itj|  return 
the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither 
doth  their  industrv  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton 
'wool  in  London  that  comes  first  from  Cypms  and 
Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same,  and  perfect 
it  into  fiutians,  vermillions,  dimities,  and  other 
such  stuffs ;  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where 
the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent 
into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means,  at  far  easier 
terms,  to  provide  themselves  of  the  said  first  ma- 
terials.' (Orig.  ed.  p.  82.)  In  1650,  the  inhabs.  of 
l^Ianchesterwere  reckoned  the  most  industrious  in 
the  N.  of  England.  The  town  was  stated  to  be  a 
naile  long,  with  open  and  clean  streets,  and  good 
baUdings;  and  in  1720  it  is  described  as  *the 
largest,  most  rich,  populous,  and  busy  viUag^  in 
Kngland,  having  about  24,000  individuals  within 
the  parish.'  Fustians  were  the  earliest  article  of 
manufacture,  and  other  fabrics  were  made  soon 
afterwards ;  but  the  great  increase  of  pop.  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  did  not  take  place  till  1770, 
-when  machinery  was  first  introduced  into  the  town. 
From  that  vear  down  to  the  present  time  Man- 
chester has  been  a  scene  of  rapidly  increasing  in- 
dustry, and  has  been  distinguished  by  the  invention 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens ;  its  working  pop.  sup- 
plies every  quarter  of  the  world  with  clothing ;  and 
-wealth,  the  reward  of  successful  labour,  flows  in 
from  all  sides  in  a  large,  rapid,  and  uninterrupted 
current. 

MANCHOORIA  (Chin.  JCfrm-ooto),  an  exten- 
sive r^on  of  NE.  Asia,  belonging  to  China,  and 
the  original  seat  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty 


lat  410  and  57^  N.,  and  between  long.  1170  and 
140°  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Russian  gov.  of  Ya- 
koutsk,  E.  by  the  Golf  of  Tartery  and  Sea  of 
Japan,  S.  by  China  Proper,  and  W.  by  the  Russian 
^ov.  of  Irkutsk  and  Mongolia,  from  which  latter 
It  is  separated  by  a  wooden  palisade,  connected 
with  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  by  a  line  run- 
ning down  the  Songari  and  other  rivers  to  the 
Daourian  range,  on  the  S.  of  Siberia.  Estimated 
area,  700,000  sq.  m.  The  S.  provinces  are  the 
only  parts  of  the  country  that  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  the  knowledge  of  the  remainder 
being  derived  only  from  more  or  less  doubtful 
statements.  Manchooria  lies  chiefly  in  the  great 
valley  formed  by  the  Amur  and  Songari,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  and  is  bounded  by  three  prin- 
cipal mountain  chains,  1.  one  on  the  E.,  running 
from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  along  the  whole  line 
of  coast  to  the  N.  boundary',  and  having  a  probable 
elevation  of  5,000  ft.;  2.  the  Daourian  mountains 
(called,  by  the  Chinese,  the  outer  Hing-an-ling), 
which  form  the  entire  N.  boundar}'  of  Manchooria, 
but  also  send  out  minor  ofisets  into  the  centre  of 
the  country;  8.  the  inner Hing-an-ling,  or  Sialkoi 
chain,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Shan-see  mountains,  and  to  extend,  with  little  in- 
terruption, over  a  great  part  of  Mongolia.  Besides 
the  above  princiiial  ranges,  there  are,  to  the  N.  of 
Corea,  some  chains  of  inferior  importance,  bear- 
ing several  different  names ;  but  this  part  of  the 
country,  near  the  coast,  though  nominallv  a  part 
of  ManAooria,  is  inhabited,  almost  exclusivelv,  by 
Ainos,  a  people  similar  to  those  inhabiting  Jesso 
and  Tarakai,  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  chief 
river  of  Manchooria  is  the  Amur,  Sagalien  or 
Kwentung  (for  it  is  thus  variously  called),  which, 
measured  alon^  its  windings,  is  about  2,200  m.  in 
length,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  a  territory 
of  about  900,000  sq.  m.  Several  of  these  streams 
afford  pearls ;  but  the  principal  pearl-fishery  is  on 
the  E.  coast,  in  the  channel  of  Tartary.  It  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  is  carried  on  by  Man- 
choo  soldiers,  who  are  required,  annually,  to  de- 
liver into  the  imperial  coffers  a  fixed  quantity  of 
pearls.  The  chief  lakes  are  the  Hinkai-nor,  a  large 
sheet  of  water  near  the  source  of  the  Oasouri,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kirin,  and  the  Hoorun  and  Pir,  which 
give  their  names  to  the  most  W.  district  of  the 
prov.  Tsitsihar ;  there  are  a  few  others  in  (Afferent 
parts  of  the  country,  but  only  of  small  size. 

The  nature  of  the  Manchob  soil,  and  its  mineral 
productions  generally,  are  little  known.  The 
.  people  in  the  N.  being  chiefly  nomads,  subsisting 
by  the  produce  of  the  chace,  pay  little  attention 
to  tillage;  but  agriculture  is  common  in  the  S. 
districts,  and  the  cerealia,  as  well  as  hemp  and 
cotton,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  staple 
productions,  however,  are  ginseng  and  rhubarb, 
the  former  being  an  exclusive  government  mono- 
poly. The  province  of  Shing-king,  on  the  gulf 
of  rechelee,  produces  com,  millet,  and  peas,  large 
quantities  of  which,  with  ginseng,  are  sent  by  sea 
to  the  S.  provinces  of  China.  The  forests,  which 
clothe  the  sides  of  most  of  the  mountains,  com- 
prise oaks,  pines,  firs,  and  birches;  lime-trees, 
maples,  oleanders,  and  acacias  being  found  on  the 
plains  towards  the  S.  The  domestic  animals  of 
Central  Europe  are  common  in  the  more  cultivated 
districts ;  but  the  cattle  are  small,  and  the  breed 
of  sheep  peculiar  to  this  country,  called  tirffohy  is 
small  and  coarse-wooUed.  Near  the  Yablonoi 
range,  reindeer  are  kept,  and  camels  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  the  S.  provinces.  The  wild 
animals  comprise  the  ermine,  sable,  fox,  and  bear, 
hunted  for  their  furs,  which  are  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  with  the  Russians.    Fish,  especially 
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daut  iu  the  riven,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by 
those  living  near  the  banka. 

The  Manchoo  territory  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  1.  Shing-king  (comprising  the  anc 
Leaou-tung),  near  tne borders  of  China;  2.  Kirin, 
occupving  the  country  £.  of  the  Songari ;  and  3. 
Tsitsihar,  comprising  the  whole  conntry  W.  and 
NW.  that  river.  The  government  of  the  first  of 
these  provinces  is  conducted  by  ci\Tl  officers,  on 
the  same  plan  as  in  China ;  but  the  other  provs. 
are  under  a  government  more  strictly  military 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  governors  and  magistrates  are  all  military 
men ;  and  the  law  makes  all  males,  above  16  years 
of  age,  liable  to  serve  under  the  standards  to  which 
they  belong  by^  birth,  of  which  there  are  8,  each 
being  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  flag.  Kiri- 
iioolo  is  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
residence  of  the  supreme  governor.  Ningoota,  on 
the  Haoka,  a  tributary  of  the  Songari,  is  also  held 
in  high  esteem,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  in  former  times  of  the  reigning  fiunily 
of  China.  With  respect  to  trade,  however,  both 
are  inferior  t«  Fnng-hwang-ching,  on  the  borders 
of  Corea.  The  sea^ports  frequented  by  the  Chi- 
nese junks  are  Kin-tchon,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
rf  of  Leautung,  and  Kaitchou,  on  the  same  gulf, 
of  that  last  mentioned.  The  other  cities  of 
Manchooria,  except  Moukden,  the  old  cap.,  and 
still  denominated  *  the  affluent  metropolis,'  have 
no  claim  to  rank  higher  than  villages,  though 
most  of  them  are  surrounded  by  walli^  and  garri- 
fioned  by  small  bodies  of  soldiery. 

The  general  history  of  the  Manchoos,  or  Eastern 
Tartars,  with  an  account  of  their  physical  confor- 
mation, has  already  been  given  at  some  length  in 
the  article  Asia,  in  this  work,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  further  particulars. 

MANDAVEE,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Hindos- 
tan,  being  the  most  populous  town  and  principal 
emporium  of  Cutch,  on  the  S.  coast  of  which  it 
stands.  86  m.  SSW.  Bhooj  ;  lat.  220  50'  N.,  long. 
69°  84'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  50,000,  of  whom  upwards 
of  15,000  are  Bhattias,  10,000  Banyans,  5,000 
Brahmins,  and  the  rest  Lohannas,  Mohammedans, 
and  Hindoos  of  low  caste.  The  town  is  within 
gun-shot  of  the  beach,  and  is  surrounded  with  for- 
tifications in  the  Asiatic  style.  Its  environs  are 
laid  out  in  gardens  well  stocked  with  cocoa-nut 
and  other  trees.  The  bed  of  a  river,  nearly  dry, 
except  in  the  rains,  covers  the  E.  face,  and  joins 
the  sea,  forming  the  only  harbour  which  Mandavee 
has.  Small  boats,  laden,  can  cross  the  bar  at  high 
tides ;  larger  vessels  unlade  in  the  roadstead.  A 
brisk  trade  is  kept  up  with  Arabia,  Bombay,  and 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  which  upwards  of  800  boats, 
of  from  40  tu  500  candies  tonnage,  are  employed. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  cotton,  tnuaroo  of  silk  and 
cotton  thread,  piece  goods  of  a  coarse  kind,  alum, 
and  glue.  The  imports  are,  bullion  from  Modia ; 
ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns  and  hides  from  Powahil; 
dates,  cocoa-nuts,  grain,  and  timber,  from  Malabar 
and  Damaun.  There  is  a  considerable  inland  trade, 
by  means  of  charons  and  other  carriers  with  Mar- 
war  and  Malwah. 

MANDURIA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Lecce,  cap.  cant.,  in  an  arid  plain,  22  m.  ESE. 
Taranto.  Pop.  8,568  in  1862.  It  is  a  straggling 
but  well  built  toym,  with  wide  unpaved  streets, 
many  handsome  churches,  several  convents,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  large  palace,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Franca  villa  family.  The  town 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  until  1790,  was  called 
Casal^uovo;  but  at  the  latter  epoch  it  re-assumed, 
by  royal  privilege,  the  name  of  the  ancient  city, 
on  the  site  of  a  part  of  which  it  is  built.  The  re- 
mains of  Manduiia,  destroyed  by  Fabius  Maximus 
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in  the  second  Punic  war,  consist  of  its  walls,  stand- 
ing several  feet  above  ground,  and  double,  except 
on  the  S.  side,  where  the  fortifications  appear  to 
have  been  left  incomplete.  The  outer  wall  snd 
its  ditch  measure  8  yards  in  breadth ;  behind  this 
bulwark  is  a  broad  space,  and  then  an  inner  wall, 
which  together  measure  14  yards.  The  walla  are 
no  where  more  than  6  fL  in  height,  having  pio- 
bably  been  lowered  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  modern  town.  In  the  vicinity 
is  a  well,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  constantly  pce- 
serving  the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  of  water 
be  added  to  or  taken  from  it^  *  laeus  ad  nunymes 
plenut^  neque  exhaustis  amns  manahir,  ntque  infmnm 
aupetur,'  (Hist  Nat.,  lib.  ii)  This  singular  well 
stall  exists. 

MANFREDONIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sonthem 
Italy,  prov.  Foggia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  19  m.  SW.  the  promontory  (Testa  di)  of 
Gargano,  and  20  m.  K£.  Foggia.  Pop.  8,934  in 
1862.  Manfredonia,  in  point  of  symmetry,  may 
vie  with  any  town  in  Europe,  having  been  con- 
structed on  a  regular  plan,  which  never  under- 
went any  alteration ;  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  unfinished  state  of  some  of  the  edifices,  and 
the  dilapidated  aspect  of  others,  gives  it  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  uniformity  very  remarkable.  It  is 
walled  towards  both  land  and  sea :  from  the  last 
a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  almost  always  under 
water,  divides  its  bulwarks.  One  long  and  wide 
street  runs  throughout  the  city,  from  one  gate 
to  the  other ;  there  are  but  two  gates  on  the  l^d- 
side,  though  two  others  open  to  the  port,  which 
is  protected  from  the  effects  of  the  N.  wind  by  a 
small  mole,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  castle, 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  drawbridge.  The  walb 
are  fortified  with  large  round  bastions.  The 
harbour  is  reckoned  safe ;  but  its  want  of  depth 
renders  it  fit  for  small  vessels  only.  Four  streets 
run  parallel  with  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and 
are  mtersected  at  right  angles  by  smaller  ones. 
Though  narrow,  the  streets  are  well  kept;  and 
the  inhab.  are  both  cleanly  and  industrious,  in  a 
degree  not  at  all  usual  in  S.  Italy. 

Vegetables  and  fish  are  good,  plentiful,  and 
cheap  at  Manfredonia,  but  water  and  wine  are 
indinerent,  as  are  oranges,  which  form  an  im- 

fortant  article  of  commerce  throughout  Apulia, 
t  exports  considerable  quantities  of  salt,  obtained 
from  the  salt  lagoons  which  border  the  coast  of 
the  bay  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  It  has  also  a 
trade  in  com,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  shipped  from  its  port. 

About  a  mile  SW.  of  the  town  stood  the  ancient 
Sipontum,  once  a  considerable  dty  of  Magna 
Grteciaj  and  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
founded  or  colonised  by  Diomed.  Ita  site  is  now 
principaUy  occupied  by  a  low  marsh,  abounding 
with  wild  fowl,  and  productive  of  the  malaria 
which  infects  Manfredonia.  The  onlv  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are  its  cathedral  and  two 
columns  of  cipolino  marble,  both  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  The  former  is  a  small  Gothic  edifice, 
with  a  handsome  portico,  but  little  adorned  with- 
in. It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  arehiepisoopal  see, 
founded  in  1094.  Sipontum,  which  was  coloiiiaed 
by  the  Romans  a.u.c.  558,  had  fallen  into  such 
irreparable  decay  in  the  13th  centtoy,  that  Man- 
fred, king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  having  founded,  in 
1266,  the  town  which  bears  his  name,  but  which 
he  called  Novum  Sipontum,  removed  thither  the 
few  inhab.  of  Sipontum,  bestowing  on  them  manv 
valuable  privileges  and  exemptions.  But,  though 
it  has  always  enjoyed  some  commerce,  Manfre- 
donia never  attained  to  the  prosperity  or  celebrity 
of  its  ancient  predecessor,  and  has  long  been 
stationary. 
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MAXGALORE,  or  CORE AL  BUNDER,  a  sea- 
port town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Canara,  of  which 
It  is  the  cap.,  on  a  sandy  promontoiy  hetween 
Bait  lake  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  440  m.  SSE.  Bom- 
bay; lat  120  53'  N.,  long.  74°  57'  E.  Early  in 
the  preitent  centuiy  it  had  80,000  inhab.  The 
town  ifl  well  built,  and  has  a  fort,  now  dismantled, 
which  opposed  a  gallant  and  successful  resistance 
to  Tippoo,  in  1783.  The  port  does  not  admit 
vessels  drawing  more  than  10  fr.  water,  except  at 
spring  tides ;  Uit  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
roadstead,  in  from  5  to  7  nithoms.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  rice,  to  Muscat,  Goa,  Bombay,  and 
Malabar;  betel  nut,  black  pepper,  sandal  wood, 
cassia,  and  tunneric.  Raw  silk  and  sugar  are 
imported  from  China  and  Bengal,  and  oil  and 
ghee  from  Surat.  Mangalore  was  at  an  early 
period  much  resorted  to  by  Arabian  traders,  and 
moat  of  its  present  inhab.  are  of  Arabian  descent. 
The  vessels  employed  in  its  trade  belong  chiefly 
to  other  ports.  Salt  is  made  at  Mangalore,  but  it 
is  of  bad  quality. 

MANILLA,  (S^.  MaSiiJa)  a  fortified  sea-port 
city  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  East,  on  the  £.  side 
or  the  Ba^'  of  Manilla,  ishmd  of  Luzon,  and  on 
the  river  Passig,  about  ^  m.  from  its  mouth ;  lat. 
14°  36'  8"  N.,  long.  120*  63'  30"  E.  The  pop.  of 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  was  estimated  at  102,000 
in  1 862.  The  inhabitants  include,  besides  Tagalas, 
or  natives,  from  4,000  to  6,000  Spaniards  and 
other  Europeans,  with  Chinese,  N^egroes,  the 
descendants  of  the  foregoing  races,  and  foreigners 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  bay  and  city  of 
Manilla  have  a  very  picturesque  and  imposing 
aspect  from  the  sea.  The  former  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  covered  with  verdure,  which,  on 
the  E.,  decline  gradually  towards  the  shore.  At 
their  feet,  on  this  side,  is  a  small  plain,  on  which 
the  city  stands;  its  buildings  confdsting  almost 
entirely  of  the  volcanic  tufa,  of  which  the  plain 
and  its  vicinity  are  geologically  constituted. 
Manilla  comprises  the  city-proper  and  ten  suburbs. 
The  former  is  on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  the  Passig, 
across  which  it  communicates,  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  with  its  important 
suburb  of  Bidondo,  and  those  of  Tondo,  and  Santa 
Craz.  This  bridge,  which  is  about  149  Casdlian 
varoM  (or  yards)  in  length,  by  8  in  breadth,  was 
founded  in  1630;  but  it  has  been  rebuUt  since 
1814,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  The  city-proper,  little  more  than 
2  m.  in  drc.,  is  surrounded  with  strong  walls, 
and  a  broad  ditch,  and  has  not  more  than  10,000 
or  12,000  inhab.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  a  small  batter>',  and  the  town  is  further  pro- 
tected by  the  citadel  of  Santiago,  near  its  NW. 
extremity;  but  Manilla  could  not  make  any 
effectual  resistance  to  a  European  force.  The 
city,  which  is  entered  bv  six  gates,  is  regularly 
laid  out;  and  is  superior  m  point  of  appearance  to 
either  Lima  or  Santiago.  The  streets  have  car- 
riage-ways, composed  of  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
qnartz,  and  are  provided  with  footpaths,  and 
lighted  at  night.  The  houses  in  the  city  are 
Mildly  constructed,  though,  on  account  of  earth- 
"qnakes,  they  are  seldom  more  than  one  story 
above  the  ground-floor.  The  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  however,  are  not  so  substantial.  In  Bi- 
dondo, for  example,  they  are  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  bamboo,  and  are  raised  from  the  ground, 
to  the  height  of  8  or  10  ft.,  on  thick  poles,  as  is 
costomary  among  ultra-Gangetic  nations.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  furnished  with  balconies  and 
verandahs ;  the  place  of  glass  in  the  windows  is 
supplied  by  thin  semi-transparent  pieces  of  shell, 
which,  though  more  opaque,  repel  heat-better. 
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Bidondo  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Manilla, 
and  that  in  which  its  trade  mostly  centres.  It 
is  principally  inhabited  by  Chinese  and  Tagalas, 
ana  looks  very  like  a  Chinese  town. 

The  public  edifices  are  mostly  within  the 
walled  city.  The  new  aduanOf  or  custom-house, 
is  a  large*  fine  building,  constructed  at  a  great 
expense ;  but  its  size  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  business  to  be  transacted  in  it  The  residence 
of  the  captain-general  and  the  principal  govern- 
ment ofiices  are  also  in  a  large  edifice,  occupying 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  Plapa  Mayor^  or  principal 
square.  This  square  measures  about  100  yds. 
either  way,  and  has,  in  its  centre,  a  bronze  statue 
of  Charles  IV.,  on  a  marble  pedestal,  presented  to 
the  city  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1824.  There  are, 
in  Manilla,  a  vast  number  of  churches  and  eccle- 
siastical establubments ;  and  the  number  of 
clergymen  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  garrison, 
which  is  estimated  at  about  7,000  men.  The 
city  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  in  l598, 
and  the  cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace  are 
among  its  most  conspicuous  structures.  The 
Augustine,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Jesuit 
convents,  the  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry  in  the 
citadel,  the  university  (founded  in  1646),  the 
missionary  college,  the  various  schools  for  natives 
and  Europeans,  the  hospitals,  orphan  asylums, 
and  other  charities,  and  the  royal  cigar  manu- 
factory, in  which  850  males  and  2,000  females  are 
said  to  be  employed,  include  the  other  principal 
public  buildings  and  establishments.  The  pro- 
menades round  the  dtv  are  frequented  in  the 
evening  by  the  more  opulent  classes,  on  horseback, 
or  in  &eir  carriages.  The  neighbourhood  is  in- 
terspersed with  orange,  areca,  tamarind,  and 
mango  groves ;  gardens ;  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton 
plantations ;  and  rice  grounds. 

The  Passig  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons 
in  ballast^  or  for  laden  vessels  of  from  250  to  800 
tons,  as  far  as  the  bridge ;  and  for  large  shallow 
boats,  drawing  from  2  to  3  ft.  water,  as  far  as  the 
lake  in  which  it  rises,  about  9  m.  inland.  There 
are  13  ft  water,  at  low  ebb,  in  the  channel  through 
the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river;  for  the  fur- 
ther deepening  of  which  a  steam-dredging  boat 
has  been  employed  since  1837,  The  rise  and  f)iU 
of  the  tide  in  the  river  is  from  2  to  3  ft  A  light- 
house, at  the  end  of  the  pier,  marks  the  entrance 
of  the  Passig  on  the  left-hand  side.  Ships  of  all 
sizes  anchor  in  Manilla  roads,  at  from  1  to  2  m. 
off  shore,  except  during  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  the  SW.  monsoon  throws  in  a  heavy 
sea,  which  extends  quite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  At  this  season,  therefore,  small  vessels 
must  load  and  unload  in  the  river,  and  laige 
vessels  at  Cavity,  an  anchorage  sheltered  by  a  neck 
of  land  to  the  SW.,  and  about  6  or  7  m.  by  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  their  caigoes  being 
conveyed,  to  and  from  Manilla,  in  secure  decked 
boats,  of  from  60  to  70  tons  burden. 

Manilla  is  the  only  port  in  the  Spanish  Philip- 
pines with  which  'Spanish  vessels  to  or  from 
Europe,  or  foreign  vessels  firom  any  quarter,  are 
allowed  to  trade.  Spanish  vessels  trading  to 
China  and  Singapore  are,  however,  allowed  to 
proceed  to  various  outports,  and  there  take  on 
board  their  outward  cargo.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  which  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant ;  hemp,  and  stuffs  made  of  hemp ;  rice,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  sent  to  China ;  indigo, 
sapan  and  other  woods,  tobacco,  cigars,  coffee, 
cotton,  tortoise-shell,  hides,  and  ebony.  The 
tobacco  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  excellent, 
and  might  be  produced  in  anjr  quantity;  but 
its  growth  is  comparatively  limited  by  its  being 
made  a  government  monopoly.    (See  Phiuppisib 
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Islands.)  The  greatest  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Manilla  is  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  States. 
The  port  chai^j^es  on  foreign  vessels  consist  of  a 
tonnage-duty  of  2  reals,  or  a  quarter-dollar,  per 
register  ton;  and  fees,  varying  from  15  to  20  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  for  port- 
captain's  and  health  officers'  visits,  and  passport. 
The  tariff  is  based  on  a  custom-house  valuation, 
fixed  every  five  vears.  Most  foreign  commodities, 
imported  in  foreign  vebscls,  pay  an  import  duty  of 
14  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  except  wines  and  spirits, 
-which  mostly  pay  a  duty  of  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  unless  the  produce  of  Spain.  Cotton-tMrist 
of  certain  colours,  cutlery,  ready-made  clothes, 
European  fruits,  confectionery,  and  vinegar,  pay 
40  ))er  cent,  if  imported  in  Spanish  vessels,  and 
tOO  per  cent  if  in  any  other.  British  and  other 
foreign  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  made  in 
imitation  of  native  cloth,  Madras  and  Senegal 
cottons,  pay  15  per  cent,  if  imported  in  Spanish, 
and  25  per  cent,  if  in  other  ships.  Machinery  of 
all  sorts  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  cotton- 
twist  of  certain  colours,  gold  and  silver,  plants 
and  seeds,  are  imported  duty  free;  but  tropical 
products,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Philippines, 
gunpowder,  swords,  and  other  warlike  stores,  are 
prohibited,  unless  landed  in  bond  for  re-exporta- 
tion. Exports  of  nearly  all  descriptions,  by  Spa- 
nish vessels,  pay  only  from  1^  to  2  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  J  and  by  foreign  vessels  double  this  duty ; 
but  manufactured  tobacco,  rope  from  Manilla, 
hemp,  and  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined, 
if  exported  to  Spain,  go  duty  free. 

The  principal  currency  of  Manilla  consists  of 
Spanish  dollaro,  of  8  reals  and  96  grains  ;  but  S. 
American  dollars  are  also  current.  The  weights 
in  use  are  the  Spanish  lb.,  which  is  nearly  2  per 
cent,  heavier  than  the  English;  the  arroba=25i 
Eng.  lbs.  nearly;  the  quintal  =  102  lbs.;  and  the 
picul  of  5  arrobas,  or  1  j  cwt.  Eng.  The  coyan  is 
a  measure  for  rice,  &&,  varj'ing  from  96  to  135 
lbs.  According  to  a  recent  list,  there  are  in  Ma- 
nilla 47  Spanish  merchants  and  11  foreign  firms. 
The  Spanish  merchants  have  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  a  joint-stock  insurance  society.  The 
U.  States,  France,  and  Belgium  have  consuls,  and 
each  of  the  Canton  marine  insurance  companies 
has  an  agent  here.  There  are,  however,  neither 
lire  nor  life  ofiices  nor  agencies ;  nor  is  any  news- 
paper, price-current,  or  other  periodical  publica- 
tion issued  in  Manilla. 

Manilla  existed  as  a  native  town  prior  to  the 
Spanish  invasion ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  made  the  cap.  of  their  £.  dominions,  in  1571. 
It  has  frequentlv  suffered  very  much  from  earth- 
quakes, especially  in  1645  and  1762  and  1824.  In 
1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  English;  but  ransomed 
by  Spain  for  1,000,000/.  sterling. 
•  MANNHEIM,  or  MANHEIM,  a  town  of  W. 
Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  lower  circ.  of 
the  Rhine  (Unterrheinkreis),  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  Neckar, 
32  m.  N.  Carlsruhe,  and  37  m.  SSE.  Mayence,  on 
the  railway  from  Mayence  to  Carlsruhe.  Pop. 
27,172  in  1861.  The  town  was  once  strongly  for- 
tified, and  has  at  difi'erent  times  suffered  severely 
from  sieges  and  bombardments ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  li^t  century  its  defences  were  levelled  by 
the  French,  and  their  site  is  now  laid  out  in  gar- 
dens and  public  walks.  Mannheim  is  a  regularly- 
constructed,  handsome  town,  though  it  is  some- 
what monotonous  and  tiresome.  It  consists  of 
11  streets,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  10  others,  all 
perfectly  straight,  broad,  well  paved,  and  c(|ui- 
distant ;  and  its  houses  being  uniform,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  one,  not  resident,  to  distinguish  one 
part  of  the  town  from  another.    It  has  several 
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handsome  public  sauares,  which,  though  the  tavD 
be  deficient  in  good  water,  have  mostly  fountwns. 
The  spacious  Parade-platz  and  the  PlamktK,  or 
principal  thoroughfare,  both  planted  with  trees, 
afford  pleasant  promenades.    The  principal  puUic 
edifice  is  the  palace^  a  huge  structure  of  red  sand- 
stone, built  by  the  elector  palatine  when  he  made 
Mannheim  his  cap.,  in  1720,  but  more  remaxkable 
for  size  than  elegance.    In  one  wing  are  musemns 
of  antiquities  and  natural  histor}-,  the  pKtme- 
^allery,  with  some  fine  Dutch  and 'Flemish  paint- 
mgs,  collections  of  plaster  casts  and  engravings, 
and  a  library,  said  to  consist  of  70,000  vols. ;  bit 
the  other  wing,  comprising  the  old  theatre,  was 
mostly  laid  in  ruins  during  the  bombardment  of 
Mannheim  in  1795,  in  which  state  it  remains. 
The  new  theatre,  a  handsome  fabric,  is  neatly . 
fitted  up,  and  is  rich  in  scenic  decorations :  it  has 
one  of  the  best  theatrical  companies  and  orche»- 
tias  of  Germany ;  and  is  celebrated  as  being  the 
place  at  which  Schiller's  tragedjr  of  the  Robben 
was  originally  produced.    Opposite  the  theatre  is 
the  house  in  which  Kotzebue  was  assassinated. 
Mannheim  has  about  an  equal  numtier  of  Lu- 
theran and  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  of  which  that 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  is  the  finest. 
It  has  also  a  synagogue,  an  obsen'atorv,  with  a 
tower  115  ft.  high,  and  a  good  collecJon  of  in- 
struments, an  arsenal  and  canntn  foundry,  aa 
exchange,  surrounded  by  arcades,  several' hos- 
pitals, a  savings'  bank,  a  lyceum,  with  schools  of 
drawinjif,  painting,  sculpture,  and  surgery.    The 
Rhine  is  bordered  by  a  fine  terrace  in  the  spadoiu 
grounds  belonging  to  the  palace,  whence  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  me  surrounding  country  is  ob- 
tained; and,  like  the  Neckar,  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge   of  boats.     Mannheim  has  some  pobtic 
baths,  and  a  club  called  *  The  Harmony,*  with  a 
reading-room.    The  cheapness  of  living  has  at- 
tracted a  good  many  English  residenta. 

This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  cooit  of 
justice  for  the  grand  duchy,  and  of  one  of  the  four 
subordinate  courts  of  appeal  in  Baden.  It  was 
formerly  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  import- 
ance ;  and,  among  other  articles,  trinkets,  of  a 
compound  called  Mannheim-gold,  were  made  in 
lai^e  quantities,  but  this  branch  of  industry'  is 
nearly  extinct.  It  still,  however,  prodnces  car- 
pets, linen  and  silk  goods,  tobacco,  Uqueuri), 
starch,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  sealing  wax;  and 
has  several  coach-building  establishments,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  bleaching-grounda.  Its 
neighbourhood  produces  hops  and  garden  stuff  in 
large  quantities ;  and,  besides  its  traffic  in  cattle 
and  agricultural  products,  it  has  a  considerable 
transit  trade  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar. 
Previously  to  1606,  when  it  was  fortified  by  the 
elector  Frederick  IV.,  Mannheim  was  a  mere  vil- 
lage. It  soon  after  received  numerous  Flemish 
and  other  immigrants.  In  1777,  it  was  ceded  to 
Bavaria ;  but,  since  1802,  has  been  again  united 
to  Baden. 

MANRESA  (Minorita),  a  town  of  Spain,  proT.  | 
Catalonia,  34  m.  NW.  Barcelona.  Pop.  15,160  in 
1857.  The  town  stands  on  a  rocky  height,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  irrigated  by  the  Llobrcgat  and 
its  tributaries ;  is  walled  and  strongly  fortified ;  has 
^ood  streets,  and  comprises  amon^;  its  public  build- 
ings and  establishments,  a  coUt^iate  church,  with 
a  chapter,  four  parish  churches,  five  oratories,  a 
well  endowed  asylum  for  female  orphans,  infantry 
barracks,  free  school,  and  hospital  The  inhaU. 
rank  among  the  most  industrious  in  Catalonia, 
and  are  equally  divided  between  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  pursuits.  Cotton  and  silk  fa- 
brics, cotton  tliread,  fine  broad  cloths,  tapes  and 
ribands,  paper,  brandy,  and  gunpowder,  are  made 
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in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation  to  Cuba 
and  the  W.  Indies.  The  neighbouring  district, 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  Spain,  produces  com, 
hefn|>,  oil,  and  wine,  which,  with  the  goods  above 
mentioned,  find  a  ready  sale  at  the  weekly  mar- 
kets, and  the  two  fairs  held  here  September  1  and 
November  30. 

MANSFIELD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Nottingham,  in  theN.  div.  ofwap.  Brox- 
tow,  13  m.  NNW.  Nottingham,  and  118  m.  N. 
by  W.  London,  on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of 
town  8,346,  and  of  par.  10.226  in  1861.  The  town 
is  fdtuated  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  near  the 
small  river  Mann,  from  which  it  takes  its  name ; 
and,  though  old-fashioned,  and  irregularly  laid 
out,  it  contains  many  good  modem  houses,  and  is 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  moot-ball,  a  structure  well  adapted  for 
connty  meetmgs;  a  theatre,  and  the  church, 
a  commodious  Gothic  edifice,  containing  some 
carious  monuments,  and  fine  specimens  of  painted 
^lass.  The  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  their  respective  places  of  worship,  to  which, 
as  virell  as  the  church,  are  attached  well  supported 
Sunday  schools.  A  grammar-school  was  esta- 
blished here  in  1667,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
endowed  it  with  j^  part  of  the  church-land  of  the 
par.,  and  founded  for  it  two  scholarships,  of  lOL 
each,  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  There  are  two 
other  charity  schools :  one  of  which  was  founded 
in  1725,  for  teaching  and  clothing  20  bovs  and 
20  girls^  and  for  paying  apprentice  fees  with  the 
former.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other 
charities  and  money-bequests.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  m  the  hosiery  and  lace  trade, 
and  in  cotton  spinning.  There  are  some  large 
iron  foundries,  for  light  castings;  and  the  town 
haft  also  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  malt,  as 
well  as  in  the  valuable  building-stone,  quarried  in 
its  vicinity.  Petty  sessions  for  the  bund,  are  held 
here,  and  it  is  the  election-town  for  the  N.  divi- 
sion of  the  CO.  Markets  on  Thursday;  large 
cattle  fairs,  ^^^  April,  10th  July,  and  the  second 
Thursday  in  Oct 

About  1^  m.  from  Mansfield  is  the  village  and 
township  of  Mansfield- Woodhouse-^pop.  of  par., 
2,263  in  18G1— near  which  are  some  curious  re- 
mains of  two  Roman  villas.  Within  a  few  miles 
are  Worksop  Manor,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  Clumber  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle;  Thoresby,  of  Lord  Newark ;  and  Wel- 
beck,  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Ilence,  in  popular 
language,  this  part  of  the  county  is  called  the 
dokefj. 

&LANS  rLE)  (an.  Suindinum  and  Cenomania), 
a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Sarthe,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Sarthe,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
60  m.  NE.  by  N.  Angers,  and  120  m.  SW.  Paris, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Nantes.  Pop.  87,209 
in  1861.  The  town  stands  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  partly  beside  the  river.  The  latter 
portion  is  very  ill-built,  and  has  narrow  crooked 
streets,  impassable  for  carriages;  but  the  upper 
town,  though  irregular,  is  open,  and  tolerablv 
well  built,  its  houses  being  of  stone,  roofed  with 
slate.  A  handsome  new  quarter  has  been  laid 
out,  having  a  large  square  in  its  centre;  and  there 
are  two  good  public  promenades,  one  along  the 
bank  of  &e  Sarthe.  The  Romans  surround^  the 
ancient  city  with  walls,  a  portion  of  which  on  the 
NNE.  side^  remains  nearly  perfect ;  but  the  mo- 
dem town  18  of  no  strength.  Le  Mans  has  several 
remarkable  ecclesiasticfd  structures.  Its  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  the  9th,  but  not  finished  till  the 
16th,  century,  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  416  ft,  in 
length,  with'a  large  square  tower,  212  ft  in  height, 
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the  supports  of  which  in  the  interior  are  orna- 
mented with  numerous  statues.  The  choir  is  in- 
ferior in  elegance  only  to  that  of  Beauvais ;  and 
the  stained  glass  window  in  the  S.  arm  of  the 
cross  is  much  admired  for  its  richness.  The 
church  of  St.  Julian  is  an  interesting  edifice  of 
the  11th  century.  Another  church,  built  in 
the  18th  century,  presents  a  combination  of  the 
Gothic  and  antique  style.  The  new  prefecture, 
the  town-hall,  and  the  theatrs,  are  handsome 
buildings.  Le  Mans  has  two  hospitals,  a  semi- 
nary, with  a  library  of  16,000  vols.,  a  public 
library,  with  45,000  printed  vols,  and  600  MSS., 
in  excellent  preservation ;  several  other  libraries, 
museums  of  natural  history'',  antiquities,  and  paint- 
ing, the  latter  having  several  works  by  Guido,  A. 
Durer,  Teniers,  and  Vandyk ;  a  royal  society  of 
arts,  a  communal  college,  schools  or  drawing  and 
midwifery.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  and  wax  candles ;  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  these,  and  in  rags,  iron,  salt, 
wine,  brandy,  and  agricultural  produce.  Le  Mans 
has  sufferedmuch  from  the  ravages  of  war  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and,  in  1798,  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  last  stroggle  between  the  Republic  and  Yen- 
dean  forces. 

MANTINEIA,  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  Arcadia,  the  mins  of  which,  close  to 
the  small  hamlet  of  Palmopohf  in  a  roanhy  plain 
watered  by  the  Ophis,  and  enclosed  SE.  'by  the 
rugged  heights  of  Parthenion  and  Artemisiura, 
are  about  7  m.  N.  Tripolisza,  and  17  m.  W.  by  .S. 
Argos.  The  walls,  probably  built  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lenctra  (b.g.  371)',  are  similar  to  those 
of  Messene,  and  enclose  an  oval  space  in  which 
the  city  st^ ;  they  have  square  towers,  and  the 
whole  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian fortification.  A  ditch,  or  fosse,  round  the 
walls  is  supplied  by  the  Ophis ;  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  would  inundate  the  plain  were  it  not 
absorbed  by  a  chasm  {KarafiaOpoy),  through  which 
its  waters  find  a  subterranean  vent«  Mantineia 
bad  eight  temples,  besides  a  theatre,  stadium, 
hippodrome,  and  several  other  monuments  enu- 
merated by  Pausanias.  (Arcadia,  ch.  8-11.)  Some 
imperfect  remains  of  the  theatre  are  still  visible, 
but  no  other  ancient  buUding  can  be  identified ; 
and  every  thing,  except  the  endosuig  walls,  is  in 
a  state  of  total  dilapidation. 

Mantineia  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  long-con- 
tinued'celebrity  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity,  cmno  862  B.C.,  between  the  forces  of 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  and  their  allies;  in  which 
Epaminondas,  the  leader  of  the  Thebans,  and  the 
most  illustrious,  perhaps,  of  all  the  warriors  of 
Greece,  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Xenophoit 
is  very  brief  in  his  account  of  the  battle ;  but  it 
may  be  collected  from  his  statement  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  plan  of  the  Tbeban  general  succeede<t 
in  all  its  parts.  The  charge  of  the  Theban  and  . 
Thessalian  cavalry,  which  commenced  the  attack, 
was  completely  successful  and  prepared  for  the 
deeper  impression  made  by  the  column  of  Theban 
ana  Arcadian  infantry.  But,  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  phalanx  of  the  Lacedeemonianshad 
been  broken,  and  a  dedsive  victory  appeared  to  be 
secured,  Epaminondas  received  a  mortal  wound  x 
and,  being  carried  to  a  rising  ground,  whence  he 
might  view  the  scene  of  combat^  would  not  allow 
the  weapon  to  be  extracted  till  assured  that  the 
victory  had  been  won,  when  he  almost  immediately 
expired.  But  his  fall,  and  the  consternation  thence 
arising,  paralysed  the  successful  army.  They  kept 
the  ground  they  had  gained,  but  did  little  or  no- 
thing more.  Hence  it  was  that  the  result  of  thi» 
great  contest  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
those  who  had  supposed  that  it  would  be  decisive 
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of  the  fato  of  Greece.  *  The  gods,'  says  Xenophon; 
^  decided  otherwise.  Each  party  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, and  neither  gained  any  advantage ;  territory, 
town,  and  dominion  was  acquired  by  neither;  bat 
indecision,  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  ever 
before,  prevailed  throughout  Greece.'  (Xen.  HelL 
L  viL  c.  5.  adjmem,)  This,  however,  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  partisan  of  Sparta,  and  is  not  quite  fair. 
The  Theban  confederacy  was,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cidedly successfuL  They  efi^tually  broke  the 
power  and  humbled  the  pride  of  »parta;  and,, 
by  re-establishing  the  independence  of  the  Mis- 
senians,  the  old  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,  they  obtained  a  new  guarantee 
against  any  dangerous  increase  of  their  power 
in  future.  (See  Mitford's  Greece,  sect.  viiL 
can.  2S.) 

Mantineia  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Antigonus 
during  the  wan  of  the  Achsean  League ;  and  its 
name  was  changed,  in  honour  of  the  conqueror,  to 
Antigonia,  whidi  it  retained  till  the  time  of  Adrian, 
who  restored  its  original  appellation. 

MANTUA  (lUL  Mantova),  a  fortified  town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  cap.  deleg.  Mantua,  on  both  sides 
the  Mincio,  21  m.  SSW.  Verona,  and  37  m.  E.  by 
N.  Cremona,  on  the  railway  from  Verona  to 
Keggio.  Pop.  80,170  in  18^8.  Its  situation  is 
peculiar,  being  in  fact  nearhr  surrounded  by  lakes, 
partly  natural,  and  partly  formed  by  damming  up 
the  waters  of  the  river.  The  mounds,  or  dams 
constructed  for  this  purpose,  are  sometimes  called 
bridges,  from  their  being  perforated  with  arches, 
to  allow  the  superfluous  water  to  escape ;  and  by 
these  the  town  is  connected  with  the  Bargo  at 
Fortezza,  or  strong  citadel  of  Porto  on  the  K.,  and 
with  the  Borgo  di  San  Giorgio.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  the  town  itself,  is  surrounded  by  strong 
walls :  to  the  SE.  is  the  outwork  of  Pndelba,  and 
to  the  S.  the  fortified  island  of  Cerese,  or  T,  from 
its  alleged  resemblance  to  that  letter.  The  fortifi- 
cations, though  not  imposing  in  their  appearance, 
are  very  strong,  and  kept  in  excellent  order  ;  and 
their  strength  and  the  position  of  the  place  render 
it  one  of  tie  bulwarks  of  Italy.  Mantua  has  some 
^food  streets  and  squares,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
ill-built  and  dirty.  Many  of  the  inhabs.  live  in 
cellars,  its  pop.  has  declined,  and  it  has  a  decayed 
appearance.  Its  best  part  is  the  Piazza  ViigUijuia, 
a  large  square,  surrounded  with  trees,  and  open  to 
the  lake.  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  ex- 
tremes, and  in  summer  the  exhalations  from  the 
.surrounding  swamps  make  it  very  unhealthy; 
though,  of  late  years,  the  Austrian  government 
has  exerted  itself,  by  draining  part  of  the  marshes, 
and  opening  a  passage  for  the  stagnant  waters, 
to  lessen  its  insalubrity.  Several  of  the  public 
edifices  in  Mantua  were  designed  or  adorned  by 
Giulio  Komano.  But  the  cathedral,  planned  by  that 
great  artist,  is  a  bad  imitation  of^  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome;  it  has  double 
ranges  of  side  isles,  and  the  columns  stand  ver>' 
wide  apart  The  churoh  of  St.  Andrea,  begun  in 
1470,  but  not  completed  till  1782,  was  designed 
by  Albert!,  and  is  very  superior  to  the  cathedral, 
considered,  indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest  churches 
in  Italy :  it  has  fine  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope,  by 
Canova.  The  old  ducal  palace  (Palazzo  Vecchio) 
is  a  large  imposing  buildmg;  and,  were  it  perfect^ 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe.  It 
is  beautifully  floored  with  porcelain,  and  was  for- 
merly splendidly  adorned  with  Flemish  and  Man- 
tuan  tapestry  and  rich  furniture ;  and,  though  re- 
peatedly despoiled,  it  has  still  to  boast  of  a  room 
painted  in  fresco,  by  G.  Romano.  But  the  most 
celebrated  fireseo  of  Romano,  *the  Fall  of  the 
Giants,'  is  in  the  palace  of  the  T.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  one  of  the  bridges  is  a  handsome  gateway^ 
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attributed  to  Romano,  who  also  erected  the  ofpea 
arcade  on  the  bridge  over  the  Mincio,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Romano  inhabited  a  house  opposite 
the  church  of  St^  Barnabas,  in  which  is  his  tomb. 
There  are  numerous  convents,  a  Jews'  synsgogue, 
a  civil  hospital,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  monU-di' 
pietd,  a  workhouse,  an  asylum  for  60  poor  Jewa, 
an  arsenal,  cavalry  barracks,  a  large  prison,  a  new 
and  a  summer  theatre,  an  imp^al  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  a  paUic 
library  with  80,000  vols,  and  many  MSS.,  attached 
to  which  are  a  museum  and  a  fine  galleiy  of 
sculpture,  which  has  a  celebrated  bust  of  Viigil,  & 
botanic  ^rden,  and  various  other  scientific  and 
literary  mstitutions.  Mantua  is  a  bishop's  see, 
the  residence  of  an  Austrian  delegate,  and  the  seat 
of  the  council,  and  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
tribunals  for  the  delegation.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  and  when  governed  by  her  own  dukes, 
Mantua  is  said  to  have  had  a  pop.  of  50,000,  and 
extensive  manufactures:  and  though  the  latter  be 
gfreatly  fallen  off,  she  still  produces  limited  quan- 
tities of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics,  with 
leather,  parchment,  paper,  cordage,  and  caniagei 
and  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Pa 

Mantua  is  very  andent,  her  foundation  bang 
probably  antecedent  to  that  of  Rome.  She  derives 
her  principal  celebrity  from  her  being  the  native 
country  of  Virgil,  that  ^^reat  poet  having  been  bom 
in  her  unmediate  vicimty,  amto  70  B.G. 


*  Hftntus  Mnsarnm  domns,  atqne  ad  sidera  caata 
Evecta  Attjiio,  et  Smynueis  nmnla  plectris.' 

BiUns  ItaUcus,  Ub.  vill  Un.  ML 

Mantua  appears,  fh>m  the  contrast,  in  the  first 
Eclogue,  between  her  and  Rome,  not  to  have  bem 
a  plMe  of  so  much  importance  in  Yiigil's  time; 
and  Martial  applies  to  her  the  epithet  of  pana, 
(Ep.  xiv.  193.)  Her  unlucky  vicinity  to  Cremona 
made  her  territory  be  divided  among  the  veterans 
of  Augustus.    (See  art  Cbemoma,  in  this  work.) 

After  the  conquest  of  N.  Italy  by  Charlemagne, 
Mantua  became  a  republic,  and  continued  under 
that  form  of  govemmoit  till  the  12th  centniy, 
when  the  Gonzaga  family  acquired  the  supreme 
direction  of  its  affairs.  They  were  subaequentlv 
raised  to  the  title  of  dukes,  and  held  possession  of 
Mantua  till  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Aos- 
trians.  Under  the  French,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Mincio. 

MANZANARES,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La 
Mancha,  24  m.  £.  bv  N.  Ciudad  Real,  and  100  m. 
S.  Madrid.  Pop.  10,276  in  1857.  The  town  stands 
in  the  loftiest  and  bleakest  part  of  the  prov.,  on 
the  high  road  between  Madrid  and  Seville.  A 
par.  churoh  of  Gothic  arehitecture,  a  castle,  hos- 
pital, and  cavalry  barracks  are  the  only  public 
buildings;  the  private  houses  are  better  built 
than  in  most  towns  of  Spain.  The  inhab.  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  production  of  saffiron,  for 
which  the  neighbourhood  b  celebrated,  and  of  the 
ValdepeBas  wme,  highly  esteemed  all  over  Cas- 
tile ;  the  only  other  branches  of  industry  being 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  for 
home  supply.  Not  far  from  Manzanares  are  the 
ruined  walls  and  tower  of  the  ancient  Afnnta;  a 
city  described,  in  Antonine^s  Itinerary^  as  being 
on  the  road  from  LamimHm  (Alhambta)  to  Tok- 
tem  (Toledo). 

M  ANZARES,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  tributary 
to  the  Taous,  and  flowing  by  Madrid,  which 

MARACAYBO,  MARACAIBO,  or  NUETA 
ZAMORA,  a  fortUSed  city  of  Yenesuela,  cap.depw 
Zulia,  and  prov.  Maraycabo ;  on  the  W.  shore  of 
the  strait  connecting  the  lake  of  Maracavbo  with 
the  sea;  175  m.  ESE.  SanU  Marta,  and  820  m. 
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W.  by  X.  U  Guajnu  Lat.  1(P  39'  N.,  long.  TP 
45'  W.  In  1801,  Its  pop.,  incladiug  a  number  of 
Spanish  refageefl  from  St.  Domingo,  was  estimated 
at  24,000 ;  and  it  may  still,  perhaps,  amount  to 
20,000.  It  stands  on  an  and  and  sandy  soil, 
fMrtly  on  the  shore  of  a  small  inlet  of  the  stiait, 
and  partly  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
it.  Several  of  its  bouses  are  built  of  a  compound  of 
lime  and  sand,  without  stone,  but  they  are  nearly 
an  thatched  with  reeds ;  and,  as  the  greater  num- 
ber consist  wholly  of  reeds  and  straw,  the  town  has 
a  mean  appeaiance,  and  is  veiy  subject  to  fires. 
A  handsome  par.  church,  a  chapel,  a  Franciscan 
oonyent,  and  a  hospital  are  the  only  public  build- 
ings of  which  modem  travellers  make  mention. 
The  harbour  of  Maracaybo,  within  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  straits,  has  deep  water ;  and  is  de- 
fended by  the  3  castles  of  San  Carlos,  Zapara,  and 
Biyo  Seco,  situated  on  the  islands  of  the  same 
names,  among  the  shoals  foiming  the  bar.  The 
Bajo  StcOf  or  drv  shoal,  is  in  advance  of  the 
other  islands;  and  the  best  channel  to  the  bar* 
boor,  on  the  NW.  side,  has  13  ft.  water.  The 
elimate  of  Maracaybo  is  oppressively  hot ;  during 
A  part  of  the  year  water  is  scarce;  and  in  the 
summer,  when  violent  thunder  stonus  and  earth- 
quakes occur,  the  d^  often  suffers  greatly  from 
very  heavy  rains,  lliis  port  has  superior  facili- 
ties for  ship-building,  and  its  shipwrights  have 
produced  some  fine  schooners.  A  brisk  traffic  is 
eairied  on  with  the  interior  by  the  numerous  ves- 
eels  which  navigate  the  lake.  The  inhabe.  are 
said  to  be  good  sailors,  and  they  have  generally  a 
taste  for  a  seafaring  life.  Many,  however,  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  cattle,  laige  herds  of 
which  are  reared  in  the  vicinity. 

Maracatbu  (Lake  or  Lagook  of),  a  laice 
lake,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  N.  part  of  S. 
America,  repub.  Venezuela,  dep.  Zulia,  prov.  Mara- 
cavbo.  It  extends  between  lat  9*^  5'  and  10^  80* 
N^  and  long.  710  and  72^  20'  W.,  and  is  of  an 
oval,  or  rather  *  decanter-like'  shape;  communi- 
cating,  at  its  N.  extremity,  with  the  Gulf  of 
Haracaybo,  by  a  strait  nearly  20  m.  in  length, 
and  varving  in  breadth  from  5  to  10  m.  Length 
of  the  lake,  N.  to  S.,  nearly  100  m.;  greatest 
breadth,  about  70  m. ;  cure  probably  about  260  m. 
Inside  it  has  water  enoiign  to  float  the  largest 
vessels;  and,  being  easily  navieated,  serves  for 
the  csonveyance  to  Maracaybo  of  the  produce  of 
the  interior  intended  for  consumption  in,  or  expor- 
tation from,  that  dty.  But  a  shifting  bar,  at  the 
mouth  of  its  strait,  where  it  unites  with  the  sea, 
in  lat.  11°  2',  haWng  only  14  ft.  of  water,  renders 
it  inaccessible  to  laige  shifys.  It  receives  several 
considerable)  rivers,  so  that  its  watenare  perfectly 
fresh,  sweet,  and  fit  for  drinking,  except  in  the 
spring,  when  strong  N.  winds  impel  inwards  a 
swell  from  the  gulf,  which  renders  them  brackish. 
The  lake  is  not  very  subject  to  violent  tempests. 
It  abounds  with  fish  and  waterfowl;  but  tor- 
toises, elsewhere  so  common  in  Columbia,  are 
not  met  with  in  it.  Its  banks  are  in  many 
parts  sterile,  and  only  cultivated  on  the  W. 
aide  ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  so  unhealthy,  that 
the  Indians  prefer  mounting  their  huts  on  iron- 
wood-posts  in  Uie  water,  to  fixing  them  on  the 
shore.  It  was  from  the  Indian  villages  or  towns, 
built  in  this  way,  that  the  whole  country  is  said 
to  have  derived  from  the  Spaniards  the  name  of 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  Four  of  these  towns 
are  still  standing  on  the  £.  part  of  the  lake,  at 
nneqoal  distances  firom  each  other;  the  iron-wood 
on  which  they  are  founded  having  become  a  mass 
of  atone,  ftom  the  petrifjring  quality  of  the  water. 
(Geog.  Account  of  Columbia,  L  216,  217.) 

Towaids  the  N£.  border  of  the  lake  is  a  remarii- 
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able  mine  of  asphaltnm  (pix  montana) ,  the  bitumin- 
ous^ vapours  or  which  are  so  easily  inflamed  that, 
during  the  ni^ht,  phosphoric  fires  are  continually 
seen,  which,  in  their  effect,  resemble  lightning. 
It  is  remarked  that  they  are  more  ifrequent  in  great 
heat  than  in  cool  weather.  They  go  by  the  name 
of  the  *  Ijantem  of  Maracaf  bo,'  beoiuse  they  serve 
for  lighthouse  and  compass  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  who.  without  the  assistance  of  either, 
navigate  the  lake. 

MARA6A  (an  Gumarga  f),  a  dty  of  Persia, 
prov.  Azerbijam,  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Tabreea,  and 
806  m.  WNW.  Teheran.  Pop.  15,000.  It  is  a 
well-built  walled  town,  in  a  low  valley,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fertile  plain,  opening  to  the  lake 
Urumea,  which  lies  10  m.  W.  Maraga.  The  chief 
buildings  are  a  large  and  handsome  bazaar, 
spadons  public  baths,  and  the  tomb  of  Holaku, 
one  of  tne  most  able  princes  of  the  dynasty  of 
Jenghiskhan.  Maraga  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  and  highly  productive  f^ardens  and  plan- 
tations, watered  by  canals  drawn  from  a  small 
river,  over  which  are  two  bridges  erected  in  the 
11th  century.  The  town  has  a  large  manufactory 
of  gla88|  but  the  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  country  round  the 
town. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  rising  behind  Maraga 
are  the  remains  of  an  observatory,  built  by  Holaku, 
for  the  use  of  Mazer-a-Deen,  one  of  the  most 
famous  Oriental  astronomers ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  are  several  cave-temples,  similar  in  form, 
though  not  equal  either  in  size  or  beauty,  to  those 
of  Hmdostan. 

MARANHAM,  or  SAN  LUIS,  a  dty  and  sea- 
port uf  N.  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  prov.  Maranbam,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of^the  same  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Marcos,  800  m.  K  by  8.  Para.  Lat. 
20  81'  30"  S.,  long.  A4P  16'  W.  The  pop.  of  the 
dty  has  varied  but  little  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Hill,  British  con- 
sul (Consular  Reports),  at  25,000  in  1860.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  pop.  are  negroes,  and  the  re- 
mainder Portuguese,  Brazilians,  and  a  very  few 
£nglish.  The  dty  is  built  on  unequal  ground, 
extending  inwards  about  1^  m.  flrom  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  straggling  manner, 
with  numerous  squares  and  broad  streets,  the 
latter  being  only  partially  paved.  There  are  many 
neat  and  good-lookmg  houses ;  the  better  sort 
consist  of  a  ^und-floor  and  a  story  above,  the 
lower  part  being  usually  employed  as  a  shop  and 
lodg^ing  for  servants,  and  the  upper  as  the  apart- 
ments of  the  family.  These  houses  have  mostly 
balconies,  and  are  handsomely  fitted  up.  In  the 
poorer  and  unpaved  streets  tine  houses  consist  of 
only  a  ground-floor,  and  having  thatched  roofs 
and  ungiazed  windows,  their  appearance  is  ex- 
tremely mean  and  shabby.  Adloinmg  the  shoro 
is  an  open  space,  one  side  of  which  is  nearly 
taken  up  with  the  governor's  palace,  town-hall,  and 
prison,  which  occupy  a  long,  uniform,  and  handsome 
stone  building,  of  one  story  in  height ;  another  of 
its  sides  is  occupied  by  the  oathedr^  This,  which 
was  formerly  tne  Jesuits'  church,  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  of  any  in  the  maritime  cities  of  Brazil, 
except  that  of  Para.  The  Jesuits'  college  is  now 
the  episcopal  palace.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  other  churches  and  convents,  a  treasury,  two 
hospitals,  various  public  schools,  and  a  custom- 
house. The  trade  of  the  place,  which  was  for- 
merly of  SMne  importance,  has  greatly  decreased 
in  recent  years.  The  British  shipping,  which 
from  1830  to  1840  averaged  forty  vessels  a  year, 
feU  to  half  that  number  in  the  years  1868-63. 
The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 

The  harbour  of  Maranham  is  rather  difficult  of 
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access.  It  is  usual  for  vessels  arriving  on  the 
coast  to  make  the  light^house  on  the  island  of  St. 
Anna,  about  40  m.  N£.  Maranham.  The  harbour 
of  the  latter  consists  of  a  narrow  creek,  defended 
by  some  indifferent  forts.  It  is  so  beset  with  shoals 
and  islets,  as  to  render  a  pilot  always  necessary, 
but  with  such  there  is  no  real  dan^r.  It  has 
about  18  ft.  water  at  low  ebb ;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
filling  up,  and  that  the  probability  is  that  the 
port  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  txansferred 
to  Alcantara,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  in  all  respects  a  preferable  port, 
being  more  easily  accessible,  having  deeper  water, 
and  greater  facilities  for  getting  to  sea.  The 
island  of  Maranham  is  ferdle,  and  densely  peopled ; 
having  a  number  of  villages,  which  uniformly 
consist  of  four  large  timber  huts,  from  300  to  600 
paces  in  length,  and  about  20  or  30  fit.  in  depth, 
each  capable  of  accommodating  from  200  to  800 
inhab.  The  city  was  founded  by  the  French  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17  th  centurv. 

ilARAZION,  or  MARKET-JEW,  a  decayed 
bor.,  sea-port,  market  town,  and  township  of  Eng- 
land, St»  Hilary  par.,  co.  Cornwall,  E.  div.  of 
hund.  Penurth,  42  m.  SSW.  Bodmin,  and  252  m. 
W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  1,545  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  shore  of  St.  Mount's  Hay,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  shelters  it  from  the  cold 
N.  winds.  The  par.  church  is  2 m.  distant;  but  it 
has  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyan-Methodists  and  other  dissenters.  An 
endowed  school  is  held  in  the  guildhall ;  a  national 
school  and  three  Sunday  schools  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  poor;  and  there  are  a 
few  charities*  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  the 
importation  of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  town  and  neighbouring  mines.  The 
m:irket,  held  on  Saturday,  is  well  supplied,  espe- 
cially with  ready-made  shoes ;  and  2  large  cattle 
fairs  are  held  8rd  Thursday  in  Lent  and  Sept.  29. 

Though  a  bor.  by  subscription,  this  town  was 
charter^  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  corporate 
officers  being  a  mayor  and  8  aldermen,  with  12 
cap.  burgesses,  whose  privileges  were  not  interfered 
with  by  the  late  Mun.  Reform  Act.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  sent  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  at  a 
former  period,  but  certainly  not  subsequently  to 
1658.  Its  name,  Market^Jew,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  its  having  been,  in  the  period 
of  its  prosperity,  a  ^reat  trading  place  for  the  Jews ; 
but  the  presumption  is  unsupported  by  history, 
and  it  appears  more  rational  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  its  ancient  name  Marghasyon, 
or  Matghasiewe. 

MARBELLA  (an.  Salduba),  a  sea-port  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov.  Malaga,  30  m.  SW. 
Malaga,  and  88  m»  NE.  Gibraltar.  Pop.  4,870  in 
1857.  The  town  stands  slightly  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  its  tufreted  walb  and  narrow  streets 
declare  it  to  be  thoroughly  Moorish.  The  town  is 
particularly  clean,  and  respectably  inhabited ;  the 
fishing  portion  of  the  pop.  being  located,  more  con- 
veniently for  their  occupation,  in  a  large  suburb 
on  its  E.  side.  A  church,  two  hospitals,  and  an 
old  Moorish  castle  are  its  principal  public  build- 
ings. The  trade  of  Marbella  is  only  trifling :  its 
valuable  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  which  formerly 
secured  for  it  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity,  have 
been  for  many  years  totally  abandoned,  its  sugar- 
refinery  and  tan-yards  have  disappeared,  and  fish- 
ing now  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs. 
There  is  no  harbour;  but  vessels  find  excellent 
holding-^und,  in  deep  water,  near  the  shore. 
The  landing  also  is  good,  on  a  fine  hard  sand ;  and 
a  small  pier  has  lately  been  constructed. 

MARBURG,  a  town  of  Hesse  Cassel,  cap.  drc. 
Upper  Hesse,  on  the  Lahu,  a  tributai;)''  of  the 
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Rhine,  50  m.  SW.  Cassel,  and  68  m-NE-bvE. 
Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from  Cassel  to  Frankfort. 
Pop.  8,723  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle ;  and 
has  narrow  and  dirty  streeto  and  indifferent 
houses.  Its  only  building  worth  notioe  is  tht 
church  of  SL  Elizabeth,  an  elegant  edifice,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  existing  specimens  of  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  having  been  commenced  in 
1236,  and  finished  within  the  succeeding  48  years. 
The  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  this  church,  has 
been  long  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  was  for- 
merly adorned  with  numerous  gems  and  articles 
of  value,  mostly  carried  oflF  by  the  French  in  1810. 
In  the  transept  are  several  curious  monuments  of 
the  landgraves  of  Hesse.  The  university  of  Mar- 
burg, founded  in  1527,  has  40  professors,  and  a 
good  library  of  70,000  vols.  Marburg  has  also  the 
Wilhelm's  Institute,  a  school  of  surgery;  and  i 
philological  seminary,  teachers'  seminary,  botanic 
garden,  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  Lnthenn 
and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  a  workhouse,  and  a 
free-school  of  industry.'  The  inhab.  derive  their 
principal  support  from  the  university,  and  from 
the  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics,  stockings,  hata, 
tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes,  Ac  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  chief  judicial  and  other  state  establishments 
for  Upper  Hesse. 

Marburg,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  being, 
next  to  Grtttz,  the  principal  in  the  prov.  of  Stjrria, 
cap.  circ.  on  the  Drave,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Grtltz  to  Lavbach.  86  m.  SSE.  the  former  dtv. 
Pop.  8,240  in  1858.  The  town  is  surrounded  br 
a  beautiful  country,  richly  planted  with  vinw. 
The  climate  here  is  far  more  congenial  to  their 
growth  than  on  the  X.  side  of  the  hills,  and  excel- 
lent wine  is  produced.  Marburg  has  three  suburbs, 
an  old  castle,  a  church,  in  which  are  several  good 
pictures,  a  hospital,  theatre,  gymnasium,  militair 
school,  and  swimming  school.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  council  for  the  circ,  furnishes  leather  and 
rosoglio,  and  has  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  and 
iron ;  but  its  inhab.  derive  their  chief  subsistence 
from  the  active  transit  trade  between  Hungary  and 
Croatia  and  Illj'ria. 

MARCH,  a  market  tx)wn,  township,  and  par.  of 
England,  belonging  to  Doddington  par.,  isle  of 
Ely,  hund.  Witchfordj  on  the  Old  Nen,  13  m.  KW. 
Elv,  and  74  m.  N.  London.  Area  of  township, 
20^440  acres.  Pep.  3,600  in  1861.  Excepting  the 
church,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  the  town 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  remark;  the  streets 
being  generally  narrow,*  and  the  houses,  for  the 
most  part,  low  and  meanly  built  Its  situation  on 
the  Nen,  which  is  navigable,  makes  it  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  trade;  com,  hemp,  flax,  and 
cheese  being  shipped  here,  and  coal,  timber,  and 
London  goods  imported.  Markets  on  Friday; 
fairs,  Monday  befofe  Whitsuntide,  Whit-Monday, 
and  8rd  Tuesday  in  Oct.,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  cheese. 

MARENGO,  a  village  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Alex- 
andria, near  the  Bortnida,  in  an  extensive  plain, 
3i  m.  E.  by  S.  Alexandria.  Thb  village  will  be 
ever  memorable  for  the  great  battle  fought  hefe, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1800j  between  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians  under  Mela& 
Napoleon,  believing  that  the  Austrians  had  with- 
drawn from  the  neighbourhood  of  Marengo,  had, 
on  the  dav  previously  to  the  battle,  despatched 
Dessaix  with  a  Bttong  corps  to  Rivolta.  oy  this 
means,  his  army  was  reduced,  when  attacked  by 
the  Austrians  on  the  following  morning,  to  little 
more  than  20,000  men,  whereas  the  Austrians  had 
nearly  40,000  troops  in  the  field.  The  contest  was 
most  obstinate  and  bloody;  but,  despite  a  desperate 
resistance,  the  Austrians  caitied  the  village  of 
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Itfarenpro,  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  French,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  But,  at  this  critical 
moment,  when  the  fate  of  the  day  apfjeared  all 
but  decided,  Deraaix,  who  had  returned  by  a 
forced  march,  came  upon  the  field.  This  gave  the 
French  new  strength,  and  inspired  them  with  new 
courage.  The  Austrians,  exhausted  by  their  pre- 
vious effbrts,  were  immediately  attacked  at  all 
points,  forced  back,  and  completely  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  cannon  and  baggage,  and  of  a 
vast  number  of  men  left  dead  on  the  field  and 
taken  prisoners.  Dessaix,  whose  opportune  arrival 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  was  killed,  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  division. 

MARGARirA.  an  island  off  the  N.  coast  of  S. 
America,  belonging  to  the  repub.  of  Venezuela, 
and  attached  to  the  dep.  Curoana.  It  lies  in  about 
lat.  iio  N.,  and  long.  64^  W.,  separated  from  the 
eontment  by  a  channel,  20  m.  in  width,  through 
which  all  ships  coming  from  Europe,  or  windward 
of  Curaana,  Barcelona,  or  La  Gua>Ta,  must  pass 
in  going  to  those  ports.  Length  of  the  island,  £. 
to  W.,  37^  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  5  to  20  m. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  Viewed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  N.  it  appears  like  two  islands,  there 
being  a  tract  of  low  swampy  land  in  its  centre, 
which  is  in  some  parts  not  more  than  from  10  to 
12  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  other  parts 
of  the  island  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation ;  and 
Maranao,  near  its  W.  extremity,  a  mountain  of 
micaceous  schist,  is  upwards  of  2,000  ft.  in  height. 
The  coast-lands  are  arid  and  barren ;  but  the  in- 
terior is  comparatively  fertile,  producing  maize, 
bananas,  and  various  fruits,  with  sugar,  coffee, 
Goooa,  and  other  W.  Indian  products,  though  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  demands  of  the 
inhab.  A  good  deal  of  poultry,  and  other  live 
stock,  is  reared,  and  exported  to  the  continent; 
and  Maigarita  has  an  active  fishery,  and  some 
salt-works.  It  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for 
its  pearl-fishery;  but  this  has  greatly  declined, 
and  the  pearls  now  found  are  said  to  be  of  inferior 
size  and  quality.  The  pearl-fishery  was  prind- 
pally  conducted  at  the  rocky  island  of  Coche,  be- 
tween Margarita  and  the  main  land.  The  inhab. 
have  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stockings  and 
faanamocks,  of  very  good  quality.  Assumpcion, 
the  cap.,  and  residence  of  the  governor,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  pretty  well  built.  There 
are  three  sea-port  towns  or  villages ;  one  of  which, 
Pampatar,  on  the  S£.  coast,  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour,  with  anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water. 
This  island,  which  is  of  little  value  in  any  other 
point  of  view,  might,  were  it  occupied  by  a  Euro- 
pean power,  be  of  considerable  service  as  a  depot 
for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  continent.  It  is 
better  situated  for  such  a  purpose  than  Trinidad. 
It  was  discovered  by  Colnmbus  in  1498. 

MARGATE,  a  munic.  bor.,  sea-port  town,  and 
much-frequented  watering-place  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  lathe  St.  Augustine, 
16  m.  ENE.  Canterbury,  65  m.  £.  London  by 
road,  and  78^  m.  by  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  8,874,  and  of  par.  10,019  in 
1861.  Area  of  par.  3,810  acres.  The  town  is 
finely  situated,  partlv  along  the  shore,  and  partly 
on  the  declivities  of  two  hills,  one  of  which  pre- 
sents a  bold  cliff  towards  the  sea.  The  older 
Btieets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  lined  with  infe- 
rior-looking houses ;  but  in  the  upper  parts  and 
outskirts  of  the  town  are  several  handsome  streets 
and  squares  formed  by  houses  which  for  size  and 
r^^ularit^  of  construction  would  not  disgrace  the 
inetropohs.  The  whole  is  well  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  good  water. 
The  town-hall  and*  market-house  is  a  plain  but 
substantial  building  of  recent  erection,  supported 
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on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  fronted  by  a  Tuscan  por- 
tico. The  *  Hall-by-the-Sea,'  a  large  concert  room, 
opened  in  July,  1866,  and  the  assembly-rooms  in 
Cedl-sq.  are  among  the  most  ele^nt  places  of 
amusement  to  be  found  at  the  English  *  sea-side ;' 
there  is  also  a  neat  theatre  in  Hawley-sq.  Nu- 
merous bathing-houses  line  one  side  of  High-st, 
and  near  the  Parade,  E.  of  the  town,  is  a  very  com- 
plete establishment  formed  in  the  cliff,  furnish- 
ing hot  and  cold  batlis  of  a  superior  description* 
There  are  two  par.  churches, — one  an  old,  heavy- 
looking  building,  with  a  low,  square  tower;  the 
other,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  a  very  hand- 
some modem  Gothic  structure,  with  a  light  octa- 
gonal tower,  built  at  an  expense  of  26,000^  The 
K.  Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Society 
of  Friends  have  also  their  respective  places  of  wor- 
ship, to  which  are  attached  well-att«nded  Sunday 
schools.  A  national  school  furnishes  instruction 
to  about  250  boys  and  180  girls,  and  there  are  two 
other  large  day  schools.  Drapers'  almshouses, 
founded  in  1709,  a  dispensary,  and  lying-in  charity, 
are  the  prindpal  charitable  institutions;  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  close  to  the  beach,  is  a 
large  sea-bathing  infirmary,  founded  in  1792,  and 
since  so  much  enlarged  as  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tion for  about  120  patients.  The  harbour  dries  at 
low  water.  To  obviate  this  defect  a  stone  pier, 
projecting  900  ft.  into  the  sea,  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  John  Rennie ;  still,  how- 
ever, this  was  insuffident  for  the  purpose,  there 
not  being  more  than  from  4  to  5  ft.  water  at  the 
pier  head  at  low  ebb.  Since  1824,  however,  a 
wooden  jetty,  connected  with  the  pier,  has  been 
constructed,  which  projects  into  deep  water,  and 
may  be  approached  by  steamers  or  other  vessels 
at  any  time  of  the  tide,  except  when  it  blows  a 
gale  from  the  N.  or  NNE.  The  pier  is  a  favourite 
promenade  for  the  town's  folk  and  visitors. 

Margate  enjoys  a  considerable  coasting  trade, 
and  has  some  commerce  with  Holland  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  neither  these  nor  its  fishery  are  of  any 
importance  compared  with  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  it  from  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
annually  resort  thither  from  the  metropolis.  The 
town  indeed,  like  many  others,  owes  its  present 
importance  to  the  hivention  of  steam ;  for  though 
prior  to  1817  it  was  a  respectable  and  well-fre- 
quented watering-place,  the  means  of  access  to 
London  were  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  none 
but  those  who  could  afford  a  week  or  two  of  un- 
interrupted leisure  were  ever  induced  to  visit  it. 
But  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  communica- 
tion with  Ijondon  has  been  so  ^atlv  facilitated, 
that  Margate  may  now  be  considered  as  within  2 
or  8  hours  of  the  metropolis.  Several  handsome 
steamers  ply  regularly  between  London  Bridge 
and  Margate;  and,  for  some  years  past,  the  number 
of  persons  landed  from  these  steamers  at  Mar- 
gate is  supposed  to  have  averaged  above  90,000  a 
year.  The  fares  b^  steamers,  as  well  as  the  two 
lines  of  railway,  being  extremely  low,  Margate  is 
frequented  chiefly  by  the  families  of  tradesmen 
and  others  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  for 
whose  amusement  there  are,  besides  the  music- 
halls  and  theatre  already  mentioned,  numerous 
bazaars  and  libraries,  -with  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  in 
the  suburbs.  Great  numbers  of  persons  engaged 
in  business  during  the  week  join  their  families 
here  late  on  the  Saturday,  returning  to  London 
early  on  the  Monday  morning.  Both  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dovor  and  the  South  Eastern  rail- 
way companies  have  stations  at  Margate. 

Slargate,  as  a  port,  is  subordinate  to  Kamsgate. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union,  com- 
prising all  the  pars,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
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SIENSTADT  (Hungar.  SxabaHa),  a  roral  f^ 
town  of  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  in  the  great  jplain  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  Theiss,  25  m.  SW.  Sege- 
din,  and  100  m.  SSE.  Pesth.  Pop.  85,760  in  1858. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  numerous  hand- 
some public  edifices ;  including  several  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  laige  barracks,  and  a  town-halL  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco, and  a  laxge  trade  in  hones,  cattle,  sheep, 
nw  hides,  and  wool. 

MARIANNA,  an  episcopal  city  of  Bnudl,  prov. 
Minas  Geraes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Car- 
mo,  a  tribntaxT  of  the  Doce,  8  m.  ENE.  Villa 
Kica.  Its  pop.  IS  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  7,000. 
It  stands  principally  in  a  small  plain,  bounded  by 
rocky  hills,  the  small  knoUs  and  projections  of 
which  are  crowned  by  its  churches.  The  city 
itself  is  nearly  square,  and  consists  principally  of 
two  well-paved  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  and 
conducting  to  a  kind  of  square.  The  houses  are 
whitened,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  is  ample,  and  is  of  material  impor- 
tance in  the  cultivation  of  several  extensive  gar- 
dens :  but,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  eminences, 
the  air  is  close  and  hot,  and  the  town  unhealthy. 
There  are  several  churches  and  a  large  cathedral. 
The  Carmelite  and  Franciscan  convents,  the  eccle- 
siastical college,  which  has  sundry  privileges,  the 
bishop's  palace,  surrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and 
the  town-hall,  are  among  the  other  chief  public 
buildings.  It  has  very  little  tiade,  and  depends 
chiefiv  on  the  mines  and  farms  in  its  vicinity. 

MARIAZELL,  or  MARIANZELL,  a  village  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  pcov.  Styria,  in  a  mountain- 
ous district,  about  55  m.  SW.  Vienna,  Pop.  980 
in  1857.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  possessing  a 
shrine  of  the  Viigin,  which  renders  it  the  '  Loretto ' 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  a  principal  place  of 
Christian  pilgrimage.  The  place,  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
small  and  mean-looking ;  and  consists  principally 
of  inns  and  alehouses,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  visitors,  the  influx  of  which  only  ceases  when 
the  roads  are  impassable  by  snow.  The  only 
building  of  note  is  the  church,  rebuilt,  since  1827, 
on  the  site  of  one  erected  in  1863  by  Louis  I.,  king 
of  Hungary,  over  the  chapel  in  which  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  is  placed.  The  church,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  of  Roman  architecture,  except  the  porch, 
which  is  Gothic  It  is  a  spAcious  edifice,  286 
English  ft.  by  99  inside,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  275  ft.*  in  height  Some  of  the  side  altars 
and  chapels  are  handsomely  decorated;  but  its 
principal  object  of  curiosity  and  devotion  is  the 
small  stone  chapel,  erected  by  a  margrave  of  Mo- 
ravia, in  1202,  instead  of  the  wooden  hut  in  which 
the  Onaden  Slatiee,  *  Statue  of  Grace,'  had  stood 
from  about  1150,  when  it  was  brought  thither  by 
a  Benedictine  monk.  This  image,  like  that  of 
Loretto,  is  ascribed  to  St.  Luke;  and,  like  it,  also, 
is  but  an  indifferent  specimen  of  the  apostle's  skill 
in  statuary.  It  is  a  rudely  carved  wooden  figure, 
18  in.  in  height,  representing  the  Viigin  with  the 
Saviour  on  her  knee.  Both  are  as  splendid  as  bro- 
cade, gold,  gems,  and  bad  taste  can  make  them; 
their  faces  are  of  a  n^gro  hue,  the  effect  perhaps, 
in  part,  of  the  smoke  of  the  solitary  lamp  kept  con- 
stantly burning  in  the  gloomy  recess  in  which  they 
are  cooped  up.  The  altar  and  other  decorations  of 
tJbe  shnne  are  said  to  be  of  solid  silver,  and  the 
chapel  is  surrounded  by  a  costly  fence  of  the  same 
roeul.  A  thousand  acres  of  land  were  assigned 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  its  treasury  was 
very  rich  previously  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  II., 
having  received  many  valuable  donations  from 
preceding  sovereigns,  princes,  and  private  indi- 
viduals.   But  Joseph,  uuawed  by  the  sanctity  of 
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the  place,  did  not  bedtate  to  strip  the  shrioe  of 
th/e  greater  portion  of  its  wealth ;  and  ^rofiuidy 
threw  the  silver  angels  that  guarded  the  mgh  ikai; 
and  even  the  figures  of  his  father  and  mother,  bts 
the  melting  pot.  The  late  emperor  and  empm, 
however,  made  a  propitiatfiry  visit  to  the  cell,  sad 
endeavoured,  by  their  pious  liberality,  to  atooe,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  sacrilegious  depredatigas  of 
their  predecessor. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  HarisKll 
consists  of  about  twenty  resident  priests,  depatfd 
from  the  abbe^  of  St.  Lambricht,  who  here  forai 
a  kind  of  subsidiary  Benedictine  coUege,  under  a 
pro-rector.  During  half  the  year  all  find  abnn- 
dant  employment  among  the  penitents,  who  airive 
here  from  ail  parts  of  Uie  empire.  Shortly  sfta 
the  erection  of  the  church,  the  popes  gruited  the 
same  indulgences  to  the  shrine  ci  MariazeU  si 
were  attached  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  thence- 
forward it  became  crowded  with  pilgrims  Pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  Joseph,  the  pilgrims  sit 
stated  to  have  amounted  to  about  100,000  annu- 
ally ;  and  it  is  alleged  that,  at  the  oelebntioii  of 
the  sixteenth  jubilee  of  the  miraculous  image,  in 
1757,  no  fewer  than  880,000  individuals  did  ho- 
mage to  the  sable  Maria.  Perhaps  there  mast  aot 
be  attached  too  much  credit  to  this  sUtemeat; 
but  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain,  that  the  numbs 
was  very  great.  The  shrine  is,  at  present,  an- 
nually visited  by  about  60,000  pilgrims^  It  is 
customary  for  the  pilgrims  from  different  places  to 
set  out  together ;  and  formerly  it  was  no  unnsusl 
circumstance  for  a  band  of  pilgrims  from  one  pro- 
vince or  city  to  have  a  contest  for  precedence  with 
those  from  another;  so  that  distuibanoes,  which 
frequently  ended  in  bloodshed,  were  perpetosOy 
occuirine.  The  government  has,  however,  put  sn 
end  to  these  unseemly  brawls,  by  ordering  thst 
the  pilgrimages  from  different  places  should  tske 
place  at  different  times.  Accordingly,  most  of  the 
towns  of  an^  importance  in  Uf^Kr  and  Lover 
Austria,  Styna,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  and  some 
in  the  W.  parts  of  Hungary,  have  their  stated 
days  on.  which  the  devotees  assemble,  and  form 
their  processions  of  piety  and  pleasure  alter  the 
manner  described  by  Chaucer  in  his  Canteiixiiy 
Tales.  In  all,  about  eighty  jHtMiessions  take  pisoe 
annually  from  different  puts  of  the  empire.  Vi- 
enna furnishes  four  distinct  parties,  three  in  Jane 
or  July,  and  one  in  August;  the  last,  which  if 
also  the  laieest,  generally  consists  of  about  3,000 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  travelling 
chiefly  on  foot,  and  performing  uie  journey  in 
four  days.  In  their  progress  they  are  jumbled  to- 
gether, without  any  r^eularity,  until  they  come 
within  about  a  mde  m  the  shrine.  Here  they 
halt;  and  some  hours  are  generally  occupied  in 
marshalling  the  confused  assemblage  into  ri^Isr 
devotional  order.  Banners  are  unfurled;  sacred 
emblems  exposed  to  view ;  the  maidens  and  youthi 
are  placed  in  the  van  of  the  prooessi<Ni,  after  whom 
follow  the  elder  pilgrims,  male  and  female,  in  dis- 
tinct parties;  and  thus  they  advance  to  the  charch, 
by  slow  and  measured  steps,  stopping  at  certain 
appointed  stations  on  the  wa^,  and  chanting  in 
their  native  tongue,  whatever  it  may  be,  some  one 
of  the  litanies  in  general  choras.  Arriving  by 
thousands  in  a  day,  they  fill  to  suffocation  everf 
inn  and  house  of  accommodation  within  the  town; 
but  the  laxg^  portion  are,  notwithstanding,  oUiged 
to  bivouac  in  the  fields  around.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  those 
who  join  these  processions  are  but  little  influenced 
by  rdigious  motives. 

The  holy  image  has  been  but  an  indifferent 

Ctectress  of  the  village  of  MaiianaelL   Six  dma 
it  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  pop,  iem- 
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porarily  roduced  to  rain.  The  last  conflagration 
occorred  in  1827 ;  when  the  roof  and  towers  of  the 
church  were  destroyed,  and,  ont  of  111  houses, 
only  20  escaped.  Tlie  inhabs.  are  generally  poor. 
They  depend  principally  on  the  supply  of  neces- 
aariea,  and  of  rosaries,  tapers,  relics,  and  such  like 
articles^  to  the  pilgrims. 

The  iron-foandries,  2  or  8  miles  distant  from 
Marianzell,  are  the  most  important  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Every  species  of  casting  is  executed  in 
them,  from  the  largest  cannon  and  steam-engines, 
down  to  trinkets,  which  are  said  to  rival  those  of 
Berlin.  Marianzell  has  also  some  copper  and 
sulphur  works :  a  great  deal  of  timber  is  sent 
from  its  neighbourhood  to  Vienna  and  the  Black 
Sea. 

MARIE-6ALANTE,  one  of  the  French  W.India 
islands.    See  Guadeloupe. 

MARIENBURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom., 
prov.  W.  Prassia,  cap.  circ.  Marienbnig,  on  the 
Kogat,  an  arm  of  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridige  of  boats,  27  m.  SE.  Dantzic  on  the  railway 
from  Dantzic  to  KOnigsber^.  Pop.  7,660  in  1861. 
The  town  is  chiefly  interesting  as  having  been  the 
seat  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  To  the  NE.  of  the  town 
and  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  50  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Nogat,  and  an  equal  number  of  feet 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
Teutonic  Castle,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  chivalrous  times.  The  whole  mass  is  at 
once  imposing  and  picturesque,  bespeaking  the 
graiMenr  of  its  former  occupants,  and  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  destined.  Most  probably 
this  castle  had  been  commenced  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 
oentory.  In  1281  it  was  greaUy  enloi^^,  by  the 
addition  of  that  part  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Old  Castle ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the 
residence  of  the  grandmaster  was  transferred  to 
Marienbuxg  from  Venice.  Succeeding  grand 
masters  built  the  middle  and  lower  castle  (erec- 
ted, according  to  Zedlitz,  chiefly  between  1806  and 
1309^,  and  the  churoh  of  Ndtre  Dame  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  landiscape 
of  these  ruins.  In  1644,  the  Old  Castle  was  burnt 
to  the  ground ;  but  the  rest  of  the  building  es- 
caped, and,  after  nnder]^oing  many  vicissitudes, 
waa  pat  in  complete  repair  by  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  when  crown  prince.  It  comprises  a 
chapel,  in  which  are  numerous  monuments  of  the 
grand  masters,  cells  of  the  knight-monks,  with 
their  halls,  dormitories,  refectoiy,  subterranean 
caverns,  and  chapter-house,  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion. The  chapter-house,  by  far  the  most  inters 
eating  part  gf  tne  edifice,  is  a  lar|j|e  square  apart- 
ment, with  20  windows,  displaym^  the  arms  of 
the  successive  grand  masters  in  stamed  glass.  An 
antiquated  tower,  called  the  Butterm^chUwrm,  and 
aome  singular  watermills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  among  the  other  curiosities  of  the  town.  It 
has  a  Kom.  Catholic  and  a  Calvinist  church,  a 
teachers'  seminary,  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  and 
DunDerons  other  schools;  a  workhouse  and  hos- 
pitaL  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  drc, 
and  has  manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  stockings,  and  hats;  various  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in  com 
and  timber.  Marienburg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Poles  by  their  conquest  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
in  1457,  and  was  ceded  to  Prussia  at  the  treaty  of 
Thorn,  in  1466. 

HARIENWERDER  (Slav.  Ktcidzm),  a  town 
of  the  Prussian  dom.  prov.  W.  Prussia,  cap.  of  the 
gov.  and  drc  of  Marienwerder,  on  the  Little 
Kogat,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Vistula,  44  m,  SSE. 
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Dantzic,  and  61^  m.  NNE.  Thorn.  Pop.  9,646  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  on  elevated  ground,  is 
well-built,  and  has  four  suburbs.  Its  cathedral, 
erected  in  the  18th  century,  has  a  steeple  170  ft. 
in  height ;  and  in  its  interior  are  the  tombs  of 
many  churoh  dignitaries  and  grand  masters  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  some  curious  mosaics.  What 
remains  of  the  old  castle  is  now  appropriated  to 
the  judicial  coarts  for  the  circle  and  town,  and  a 
school  of  arts.  Marienwerder  is  the  seat  of  the 
head  .court  of  justice  for  the  province  of  Prussia, 
and  of  the  provincial  council  and  agricultural 
tmion  for  W.  Prussia.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
royal  school  of  agriculture,  a  school  for  the  im- 
provement of  neglected  children,  a  hospital  for 
blind  soldiwa,  to  which  is  attached  the  Louitcien, 
an  institution  for  the  blind  widows  of  soldiers, 
and  a  large  printing  establishment.  It  has,  how- 
ever, few  mannfactuies  and  little  trade,  except  in 
retail,  the  inhabs.  bein^  principally  employed  in 
the  supply  of  necessaries  to  the  various  public 
establishments. 

MARIGUANO.  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Caserta,  cap.  cant.,  12  m.  N£.  Naples.  Pop.  10,606 
in  1862.  It  has  some  ruins,  wbicn  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  an  ancient  palace  of 
the  Marii. 

MARINO  (SAN),  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Urbino,  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy  mountain, 
2,200  ft.  high,  16  m.  SW.  Rimini,  and  26  m. 
NNW.  Uri>mo.  Pop.  5,600  in  1862.  The  town 
is  not  very  accessible,  and  is  irxtBgularly  built.  It 
has  a  principal  square,  in  which  is  the  town-hall :  5 
churohes,  in  one  of  which  are  the  tomb  and  statue 
of  St.  Marino,  the  founder  of  the  town ;  4  con- 
vents, and  8  castles.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  oc» 
cupied  in  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  Most  of  the  wealthy 
inhab.  reside  in  the  village  of  Boigo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  situated. 

San  Marino  was  an  independent  republic,  and 
as  such  the  smallest  state  in  Europe,  till  the  year 
1852.  The  territory  of  the  repubhc  comprised  22 
sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  about  7,600.  Both  the  town 
and  republic  grew  up  around  a  hermitage  formed 
here  by  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Marinus,  or 
Marino,  belonging  to  Dalmatia,  afterwards  en- 
rolled in  the  c^endar  of  saints,  in  the  5th  century ; 
and  the  insignificance  and  uninviting  cbaractex 
of  its  temtorv  appear,  by  making  it  unworthy  of 
attention,  to  have  enabled  it  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence during  the  disturbed  periods  of  the  dark 
and  middle  ages.  It  was  occupied  by  Cesar 
Borgia,  but  for  a  short  period  only ;  and  was  taken, 
in  1789,  by  Cardinal  Alberoni ;  but  the  Pope  dis- 
avowed the  proceeding,  and  restored  San  Marino 
to  its  privileges.  In  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  the  Roman  states,  finally 
suppressed  by  French  troops,  the  republic  waa 
annexed  to  the  Papal  dominions  in  18o2. 

MARKET-BOSWORTH.  See  Bobwo&th 
(Market). 

MARKET-DRAYTON,  a  maricet  town  and 
par.  of  England,  partly  in  N.  Bradford  hund.  co. 
Salop,  and  partly  in  N.  Pirehill  hund.  co.  Stafford, 
on  the  Tern,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  18  m.  NE. 
Shrewsbury,  and  185  m.  NW.  London.  Area  of 
par.  18,080  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  6,242,  and  of  town 
8,661  in  1861.  The  town,  which  stands  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  co.  Salop,  is  dean  and 
well-built,  with  tolerably  wide  streets.  The 
church,  originallv  erected  m  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
was  all  but  rebuilt  in  1787.  There  are  also  placts 
of  worship  for  R.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  Independents,  with  attached  Sunday  schools, 
llie  chantable  institutions  comprise  a  free  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  national 
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school,  and  a  set  of  almshouses  and  dispensan*, 
with  a  few  small  money  bequests.  Drayton  was 
formerly  a  place  of  more  consequence  than  at  pre- 
sent, its  market  having  been  among  the  largest 
in  England,  till  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham  Junction  Canal  gave  superior 
advantages  to  Stone,  in  Staffordshire.  There  are 
several  paper-mills  and  horse-hair  manufactories 
close  to  the  town ;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  either  in  retail  trade  or  farming  pursuits. 

Drayton  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  two  constables,  chosen  at  a  court- 
leet  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  here  for  the  Drayton  div.  of  Salop.  Mar- 
kets on  Wednesdays,  chiefly  for  com:  fairs,  for 
horses  and  farming-stock,  Wednesday  before  Palm 
Sunday,  Sept.  19,  and  Oct  24. 

About  1  m.  from  Drayton,  on  Blore  Heath,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  partisans  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  on  the  23rd  of 
Sept  1459.  Lord  Audley,  the  Lancastrian  general, 
was  slain  in  the  engagement ;  the  spot  where  he 
fell  being  marked  by  a  stone,  close  to  the  New- 
castle road. 

MARKET-HARBOROUGH.      See   Harbo- 

BOUGH   (MakKET). 

MARKET-JEW.    See  Marazion. 

MARKET-RASIN,  a  small  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  Lindsey  div.,  co.  Lincoln,  wap. 
Walshcroft,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  a  trib. 
of  the  Ancholme,  18^  m.  NE.  Lincoln,  and  130 
m.  N.  London.  Area  of  par.  1,220  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,568  and  of  town  2,468  in  1861.  The  town 
deserves  notice,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  large 
cattle  and  sheep  fairs,  which  are  attended  by  per- 
sons from  almost  all  parts  of  the  co.  The  church, 
an  ancient  structure,  with  an  embattled  tower, 
has  peculiar  windows,  resembling  those  of  the 
church  at  Louth.  The  Rom.  Cath.  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  also  their  respective  pUces  of 
worship ;  and  its  only  charities  are  a  free  school, 
incorporated  with  the  national  school,  and  a  set  of 
almshouses.  Markets  on  Tuesdays ;  and  fairs  on 
alternate  Tuesdays,  between  Palm  Sunday  and 
Sept  25.  About  1^  m.  W.  Market-KasiI^  ia  the 
village  of  Middle-Basin,  remarkable  for  a  small 
church  presenting  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
early  Norman  architecture. 

afARLBOROUGH,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Selkley, 
on  the  Kennet,  27  m.  E.  Bath,  70  m.  W.  London, 
and  74  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  mun. 
bor.,  8,684,  and  of  prl.  bor.  4,898  in  1861.  Area 
of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes,  with  the  old  bor., 
the  par.  of  Preshute),  4,380  acres.  The  town  con- 
sists of  one  broad  main  street,  crossed  by  others  of 
inferior  dimensions.  The  houses  are  irrecnlarly 
built,  and  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  having 
high  and  curiously  carved  gables ;  a  portion  of  the 
Uigh  Street  also  has  a  kind  of  colonnade  project- 
ing from  the  houses.  The  guildhall  is  supported 
on  pillars,  the  lower  part  being  open  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people  frequenting  the  market ; 
above  are  the  council-chamber,  sessions-hall,  and 
assembly-rooms.  There  is  also  a  handsome  market- 
house,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  national 
school.  The  prison,  which  serves  as  a  bridewell 
and  house  of  correction,  was  built  in  1787 :  but  it 
is  too  small  to  admit  either  of  separate  conflnement 
or  proper  classification.  There  is  also  a  very  laiige 
hotel,  partly  built  with  the  materials  of  the  old 
castle,  which  once  stood  at  the  S.  end  of  High 
Street  The  old  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin, 
near  the  guildhall,  is  of  Early  Norman  architec- 
ture, with  a  low  square  tower;  the  living  ia  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury.  1 
The  other  church,  which  stands  at  the  W.  end  of  j 
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High  Street,  is  of  more  modem  construction,  ind 
distingiiished  by  its  light  pinnacled  tower;  the 
living  b  a  rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  have  likewise  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
The  national  school  furnishes  gratuitous  inscmo- 
tion  to  100  boys  and  the  same  number  of  girk; 
besides  which,  there  are  two  church  Sunday  schools. 
It  has  also  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Edward  YI.,  and  endowed  with  esmtes  producing 
about  70/.  a  ^ear ;  the  instruction  is  almost  ex- 
clusively classical,  and  the  school  has  the  privilege 
of  sending  an  exhibitioner,  on  the  Somerset  foun- 
dation, to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Marlborough,  which  has  little  trade,  derived  its 
chief  importance  from  being  on  the  great  road  be- 
tween London  and  Bath;  but  it  has  Inst  this 
advantage,  as  the  Great  Western  railway  nins 
through  a  line  of  country  considerably  N.'of  the 
town.  Malting  and  rope-making  are  extensivelr 
pursued.  Large  quantities  of  com  and  cheese  are 
sent  to  London  and  Bristol,  their  carriage  being 
greatly  faciliuted  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Cana^ 
which  commences  at  Ncwbur>',  and  joins  the  Avon 
near  Bath,  having  an  entire  length  of  57  m. 

The  bor.,  which  received  iu  first  charter  from 
King  John,  in  1205,  and  a  subsequent  one,  in  1577, 
from  Elizabeth,  is  governed  under  the  Mun.  Refonn 
Act,  by  a  mayor,  8  other  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors ;  but  it  has  no  separate  oomniisBion  of  the 
peace.  Marlboniugh  has  sent  2  mema.  to  the  IL 
of  C.  since  24  Edw.  I.,  the  right  of  election,  dovn 
to  the  Reform  Act,  being  vested  in  the  mayor  ind 
burgesses;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  nonainatioa 
bor.,  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Avlee^urv,  the 
proprietor  of  a  laige  estate  in  the  vicinity.  KegU 
electors,  256  in  1865.  Markets  on  Saturday ;  huge 
fairs,  10  Julv,  1  Aug.,  and  23  Nov. 

MARLOVV  (GREAT),  a  pari  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  EngUnd,  co.  Bucka,  hund.  Desboroogh, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  29  m.  W.  Lon^ 
*y  road,  and  30  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  bor.  6,496  in  1861.  Area  of  part  bor.,  which 
includes  the  several  pars,  of  Great  Marlow,  Little 
Marlow,  Medmenham,  and  Bisbam  (the  last  being 
in  Berks),  14,910  acres,  llie  town,  formed  by 
several  streets,  meeting  in  a  large  open  market- 

Itlaoe,  is  irregularly  built ;  but  is  well  paved  and 
ighted,  and  contams  many  substantial  houses  and 
a  good  town-ball.  The  par.  church,  opened  in 
1835,  is  a  handsome  structure,  surmounted  by  t 
spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of 'the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester.  There  are,  also, 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  charity 
school,  for  24  boys  and  12  girls,  a  national  school 
for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  set  of  almshouses, 
are  the  principal  benevolent  foundations.  Great 
Marlow  has  little  trade,  except  what  results  from 
its  position,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  productive 
country,  inhabited  by  wealthy  landowners.  On 
the  Loddon,  however,  are  several  paper-mills,  and 
at  tlie  Temple  Mills,  at  Bisham,  card  ooard  is  made. 
The  bor.  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  ofC, 
with  some  intemiptious,  since  28  Edw  I. ;  the  right 
of  election  being  vested,  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  in  householders,  paying  scot  and  lot  The 
Boundar}'  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  parLbor., 
by  including  with  the  old  bor.  8  out-para.  Re- 
gistered electors,  347  in  1865.  Market  well  at- 
tended, on  Saturday ;  fairs,  for  cattle  and  faxmiag 
produce.  May  1-3  and  Oct  29. 

MARMANDE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Lot-et^ 
Garonne,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Garonne,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  30  m.  NW.  Agen.  Pop. 
8,661  in  1861.     The  town  is  regularly  kid  out, 
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Veil  built,  and  clean,  has  several  good  public 
edifices,  and  is  nearly  snrrounded  by  an  esplanade, 
planted  with  trees.  It  has  a  small  port,  suitable 
for  steam-boats,  which  ascend  the  Garonne  as  hi^^h 
as  Marmande.  It  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  cordage,  and  sail- 
cloth, and  several  brandy  distilleries. 

MARNE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  NE.,  formerly 
included  in  the  proy.  of  Champagne,  chiedv  be- 
tween UL  4«P  30'  and  49°  2(y  N.,  and  long.  8°  SC 
and  5^  £.,  having  N.  Ardennes  and  Aisne,  W.  the 
latter  dep.  and  8eine-at-Mamc,  S.  Aube,  and  £. 
Haute-Mame  and  Meuse.  Length,  £.  to  W.,  about 
70  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  nearly  as  much.  Area, 
818,044 hectares;  pop.  885,498  m  1861.  The  hills 
in -this  ddp.  do  not  rise  to  more  than  1,800  ft. 
above  the  sea;  its  general  slope  is  from  8E.  to 
N\V,,  in  which  direction  nearly  all  its  rivexs  flow. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Mame,  which  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  This  river  rises  in 
the  ddp.  of  Haute-Mame,  about  3  m.  S.  Laugres; 
it  flows,  at  first  N  W.,  and  afterwards  generally  W., 
through  the  d^ps.  Haute-Mame,  Mame,  Aisne, 
8eine-€t-Mame,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  Seine;  and 
falls  into  the  Seine  at  Chareuton,  about  1  m.  SE. 
Paris,  after  a  course  of  about  800  m.,  for  215  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  It  has  some  considerable 
aflHuents;  and  Vitry,  Chftlous,  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  Meaux  are  on  its  banks.  About  2-3ds  of  this 
dep..  indttding  all  its  central  portion,  has  an  arid 
barren  soil,  composed  principally  of  chalk,  covered 
with  a  thui  layer  of  vegetable  mould.  But  on  the 
borders  of  this  sterile  tract  are  the  vineyards 
^-hich  produce  the  celebrated  champagne  wine; 
and  surrounding  it  is  a  country  with  a  deep  and 
-rich  alluvial  soil.  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated 
at  614,825  hectares,  pastures  at  88,454  ditto,  vine- 
yards, 18,495  ditto,  woods  78,90rditto,  and  heaths, 
wastes,  Ac.,  16,961  ditto.  Considerably  more  com 
is  gro^vn  than  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Its  average  annual  amount  has  been  estimated  at 
4,000,000  hectoL ;  but,  according  to  the  official 
tables,  nearly  5,000,000  hectolitres  were  harvested 
in  recent  years,  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is*,  however,  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry.  The  dep.  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  annually  from  650,000  to  700,000 
nectoL  Of  this  quantity,  however,  the  finest 
growths,  produced  in  the  arronds.  of  Epcraay  and 
Kheims,  make  but  a  small  portion.  The  white 
wines,  which  include  the  finest  varieties  of  cham- 
pagncy  are  by  fiur  the  most  celebrated.  They  are 
of  three  sorts,  still,  mouMeuT,  and  grand mousteux. 
The  vrcdt  gourmets  prefer  the  first,  or  still  wines,  of 
which  Sillery  (which  see)  is  the  best;  but  the 
ffteater  number  of  amateurs  prefer  the  mousseux, 
being  that  variety  of  the  sparkling  wine  which 
merely  creams  on  the  surface :  the  gnind  mousseux, 
or  full  frothing  wines,  are  leas  esteemed.  The  wine 
of  Ay,  the  best  of  the  mousseux  variety,  is  an  ex- 
quisite liqueur,  worthy,  according  to  the  President 
l>e  Thou,  of  being  called  Vinton  Dei!  The  best 
of  the  red  wines  are  those  of  Verzy,  Verzenay, 
Maily,  Bouzy,  SL  Basle,  and  Clos-Tbierry.  The 
vineyards  round  Epemay  are  valued  at  from  4,000 
to  10,000,  and  even  20,000  fr.  the  arpent;  and 
about  5,400  pieces  of  wines  of  the  finest  growths 
ar<3  produced  annually  in  its  arrond.,  and  that  of 
Kheims,  about  a  half  of  which  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Rheims,  Kpemay,  and  Avize 
are  the  chief  seats  of  the  wine  trade.  Epemay 
baa  extensive  vaults,  excavated  in  tufa,  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  preservation  of  wines.  (See 
Epkknat.) 

Agriculture  is  in  a  tolerably  advanced  state, 
^ear  SL  Menehould  orchards  are  numerous.  More 
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cattle  are  reared  than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  deps., 
the  number  being  about  120,000  with  606,000 
sheep,  the  breeds  of  which  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  Merinos  and  English 
varieties.  In  1861,  of  179,318  properties  subject 
to  the  contribution  fonciere,  98,528  were  assessed  at 
less  than  5  fr.,  and  24,897  at  from  5  to  10  fr. ;  184 
were  assessed  at  1,000  fr.  and  upwards.  Mame  has 
but  one  iron  mine,  but  it  furnishes  excellent  mill- 
stones and  potter's  clay.  Manufactures  of  various 
kinds  of  woollen  fabrics  and  woollen  yam  are  es- 
tablished at  Kheims ;  and  hats,  silk  goods,  paper, 
glass,  earthenware,  cordage,  leather,  candles,  and 
soap  are  made  in  different  places.  Mame  is 
divided  into  five  arronds. :  chief  towns,  ChSlons- 
sur-Mame  the  cap.,  Epemay,  Kheims,  St.  Mene- 
hould, and  Vitry-le-Fran^ais. 

Marke  (Hautb),  a  di^p.  of  France,  reg.  N.E., 
between  lat.  47©  85'  and  48^  40',  and  long.  4°  40' 
and  6°  E.,  having  N.  the  ddpe.  of  Mame  and 
Meuse,  E.  Vosges  and  Haute-Saone,  S.  the  latter 
and  Cote  d'Or,  and  W.  Cote  d'Or  and  Aube. 
Length,  NNW.  to  SSE.,  80  m. ;  average  breadth, 
about  80  m.  Area,  621,968  hectares ;  pop.  264,413 
in  1861.  The  plateau,  of  Langres  and  the  Fau- 
cilles  mountains  travene  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of 
this  d^p.,  covering  the  greater  part  of  its  surface 
with  their  ramifications.  They,  however,  no  where 
rise  to  any  great  elevation ;  Mont-aigu,  the  highest 
point  in  Haute-Mame,  being  only  1,630  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mame,  which 
intersects  the  d^p.  lengthwise ;  its  affluents  the 
Oroain,  Blaise,  Meuse,  and  Aube,  rise  in  this  d^p., 
and  have,  more  or  less,  a  N.  course.  Surface  mostly 
stony  or  calcareous,  there  not  being  more  than 
11,000  hectares  of  rich  soil.  The  arable  lapd  is 
supposed  to  comprise  885,611  hectares;  pasture 
laud,  85,528  do.;  vineyards,  18,136  do.;  wood^ 
174,275  do. ;  and  heaths,  wastes,  Ac,  27,969  do. 
The  fanners  devote  their  attention  to  the  growing 
of  com,  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  rearing  of 
live  stock.  The  produce  of  com  exceeds  the  de- 
mand for  home  consumption :  the  annual  supply 
is  estimated  at  nearly  1,800,000  hectolitres,  chiefly 
wheat  and  oats.  The  produce  of  wine  amounts  to 
between  400,000  and  500,000  hectols.  a  year;  but 
the  quality  is  ytrj  inferior  to  that  of  the  wines  of 
Mame.  Cherries  and  walnuts  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  pasture  lands  are  excel- 
lent, and  there  are  about  84,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  221,000  sheep  in  the  d^p. :  the  annual  produce 
of  wool  is  estimated  at  160,000  kilogr.  In  some 
cantons  of  the  arrond.  Yassy,  a  good  many  turkeys 
are  reared.  Bees  are  numerous,  and  wax  and 
honey  are  valuable  products.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  wooded  d<^ps.  in  France,  and  St.  Dizier  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  sent  in  laige  quan- 
tities to  Paris  by  the  Mame.  Iron  is  the  only 
metal  found  in  tbe  d^.,  but  the  working  of  the 
iron  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  produce, 
hold  a  hi^h  rank  among  the  occupations  of  the 
people.  The  d^p.  has  upwards  of  50  smelting  fur- 
naces {Juiuts-fuumeaux),  and  100  ordinary  forges. 
Iron  plates,  rasps,  files,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds 
are  manufactured ;  and  the  cutlery  of  Langres  has 
long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  *  Chaumont  has 
manufactures  of  gloves  and  haberdashery.  Linen 
and  cotton  thread,  wax,  candles,  leather,  brandy, 
and  vinegar  are  the  other  chief  articles  made  m 
the  dep.  Property  is  greatly  subdivided,  and 
mostly  held  by  the  agricultural  workers  themselves, 
more  than  half  of  the  parcelles  being  assesssed  at 
less  than  5  francs.  Haute-Mame  is  divided  hito 
three  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Chaumont  the  cap., 
Langres,  and  Yassy. 

MAKOS-YASAKHELY.  or  SZEKELY-YAR- 
SAHELY  (Germ.  Ammarkt,  Wallach.  OnhareJ), 
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a  roval  fne  town  of  Tnmsylvaiua,  the  ctcp,  of  the 
Szekler-laBd,  and  of  the  Auhle^  or  presidency,  of 
Haros ;  on  the  Maros,  68  m.  NNE.  Hermanstadt^ 
Pop.  11,217  in  1858.  Although  there  is  nothing 
ve^  impoeing  in  the  wide  streets  and  small  houses, 
of  which  Maros-Vtftt^hely  is  mostly  composed,  it 
is  rather  an  important  place ;  and  in  winter  man^ 
of  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  take  np  their 
residence  within  it.  Moreover,  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  hare  colleges  here ;  the  Protestant 
has  800,  and  the  Catholic  800  scholars ;  and  these 
institutions  give  something  of  a  literary  air  to  its 
society.  Maros-Y^isdrhely  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
highest  legal  tribunal  in  Transylvania,  the  Boyal 
Table ;  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  the  great  law- 
school  of  the  country.  Almost  all  Uie  young 
nobles  who  desire  to  take  any  part  in  public 
business,  as  well  as  all  the  lawyers,  after  having 
finished  their  regular  course  of  study,  think  it  ne- 
cessary, under  the  name  of  Juraten^U>  pass  a  year 
or  two  here  in  reading  law,  and  attending  the 
court. 

The  town  has  a  fine  library  founded  by  the 
Chancellor  Teleki,  and  leO.  to  'his  family,  on  the 
condition  of  its  being  always  open  to  the  public 
It  contains  about  80,000  vols.,  which  are  placed  in 
a  very  handsome  building,  and  kept  in  excellent 
order.  It  is  rich  in  choice  editions  of  the  Latin 
and  Gree&  classics.  The  town  has  also  a  Rom. 
Cath.  gymnasium  and  seminary,  a  reformed  col- 
lege, with  a  library  and  printing-office,  two  con- 
vents, a  fiourishing  oanno,  or  literary  dub,  and 
considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  parti- 
cularly tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  its  vicinity. 

MARSALA  (an.  LtfyhBiuii),  a  city  and  sea-port 
of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  at  its  W.  extremity,  ad- 
jacent to  Cape  Boeo  (the  Promontortum  Lili^Meum)^ 
in  the  intend,  of  Trapani,  16  m.  SSW.  rrapanl 
Pop.  28,989  in  1862.  The  dty  is  of  a  sauare  form, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  at  the 
angles  with  bastions,  but  destitute  of  a  glacis.  It 
might  be  easily  rendered  a  strong  military  post; 
but  at  present  it  is  without  ordnance,  quarters,  or 
bomb-proof  stores.  The  town,  which  is  well  built, 
is  bisected  by  a  broad  and  regular  street,  called 
the  Cassaro,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
a  laige  edifice,  ornamented  with  16  fine  marble 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  has  16 
churches,  numerous  convents,  a  retiroj  or  place  of 
retirement  under  monastic  regulation,  8  abbeys,  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  a  hospital,  with  70  beds, 
a  numte-^'pieta,  barracks  for  cavalry,  and  an  old 
castle.  Among  its  curiosities  is  a  bel^-tower,  which 
vibrates  perceptibly  when  the  bell  is  rung. 

lilybsBum  was  famous  for  its  port;  but,  though 
secure,  and  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  galleys 
of  the  ancients,  it  would  not  have  accommodated 
the  larger  ships  of  modem  times.  It  seems  that, 
where  deepest,  the  andent  port  could  not  have 
had  more  than  14  ft.  water.  The  Romans,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Carthaginians,  attempted 
over  and  over  again  to  fill  up  the  port,  but  uni- 
formly without  success.  This,  however,  was  ef- 
fected, in  1570,  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who,  to 
prevent  the  Barbery  corsairs  from  taking  refiige 
nere,  tilled  up  the  port  with  rubbbh.  The  modem 
is  not,  therefore,  identical  with  the  andent  har- 
bour, but  is  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  has 
a  mole,  constructed  chiefly  for  the  shipment  of 
wine :  large  ships  anchor  SW.  from  the  city,  about 
2  m.  off  shore,  in  from  8  to  1 1  fathoms  water.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  a  good  deal  encumbered 
with  rocks  and  reefs,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
as  indispensable  to  the  modem,  as  it  was  to  the 
ancient  mariners. 

Marsala  is  indebted  for  its  importance  in  modem 
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times  to  its  wine  trade,  whidi  has  grown  up,  witbia 
the  last  half  century,  through  the  skill  and  inld- 
ligence  of  the  Messrs.  Woodhouse,  Englisluncii, 
who  Ih^b^  business  here  in  1789.  The  wine,  faow- 
ever,  did  not  begin,  to  come  into  much  repute  till 
1802,  when  it  was  supplied,  by  order  of  L«d 
Nelson,  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  It  is  a  diy 
wine,  the  best  qualities  closely  resembling  tbt 
lighter  sorts  of  Madeira;  but  the  extaisi\ie  de- 
mand for  it  in  this  country  is,  no  doubt,  aacriluible 
more  to  its  cheapness  than  its  quality.  It  is,  hew- 
evcor,  in  all  respcK^  superior  to  Cape  MadeirB,  with 
which  it  principally  comes  into  competition.  The 
success  of  the  Messrs.  Woodhouse  led  otlma  to 
embark  in  the  business,  and  there  are  now  seve- 
ral very  large  establishments  at  Marwala.  The 
entire  produce  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  abmt 
80,000  pipes,  of  which  from  18,000  to  20,000  are 
exported,  partly  to  the  U.  States  and  the  W.  Indies, 
and  partly  to  England.  Besides  wine,  Manela 
exports  com,  cattle,  oil,  salt,  and  aoda ;  but  in  no 
great  Quantities. 

LOybieum,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  port,  was,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  possessiioBS 
m  Sicily.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  being , 
fortified  by  strong  walls  and  a  deep  ditdi,  into ' 
which  the  sea  appears  to  have  fiowed  (Polybins, 
lib.  i.  cap.  42) ;  mdeed,  a  portion  of  the  andoit  • 
ditches  still  exist  in  tolerable  preservation.  (Hoare'i 
Classical  Tour,  ii  78.)  The  size  of  the  city  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  requiring  a  gartisoa 
of  10,000  men,  exdusive  of  the  dtizens,  for  its 
defence.  The  successful  resistance  it  opposed  to 
Pyrrhus,  by  whom  it  was  attacked  with  great 
fury,  and  its  defence  against  the  Romans,  saffi- 
dently  evince  its  strength  and  importance.  Mia 
having  inefiectnally  attempted  to  eairy  it  by 
assault,  the  Romans  converted  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  and  the  dty  only  surrendered  at  the  end 
of  Jive  years,  when  the  defeat  of  Hanno  made 
farther  resLstance  unavailing.  (Andent  Universal 
History,  xvii.  581,  8vo.  ed.)  Under  the  Roman^ 
it  Was  the  reddence  of  a  quaestor,  and  is  called  by 
Cicero  civiitu  q>Undidi»nma,  (In  Yerrem,  v.  cap. 
6.)  Very  few  remains  now  exist  of  its  ancient 
grandeur;  vases  and  cdns  are,  however,  occasion- 
ally dug  up ;  and  in  the  town-hall  is  a  group  of 
two  lions  destroying  a  bull^  said  to  be  worthy  the 
best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

MARSEILLES  (Fr.  MasseUle,  an.  MastUia),  a 
large  oommercUl  dty  and  sea-port  of  France,  cip, 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  ot  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
E.  side  of  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  30  m.  WKW. 
Toulon,  about  170  m.  SSE.  Lvons,  and  420  m. 
SE.  Paris,  at  the  terminus  of  tKe  Pari»-Mediter- 
ranean  railway.  Pop.  260,910  in  1861.  The  dty 
stands  in  a  most  beautiful  dtuation.  It  occupiea 
the  centre  of  a  basin  about  6  m.  or  7  m.  broad, 
bounded  by  lofty  predpitous  hilla.  The  whde 
space  from  the  dty,  back  to  the  hilla,  is  adorned 
with  villas  and  hamlets ;  for  every  merdiant  or 
respectable  shopkeeper  here  has  his  nauon  de 
campagne.  The  country  around  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely arid ;  and  the  wind  called  the  mUtnd  is 
blighting  and  noxious  in  the  extreme.  The  dty 
is  somewhat  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  and  built  round 
its  port.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first, 
or  old  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the  andtent 
Greek  city,  on  ridng  ground,  on  the  N.  side 
the  harbour,  is  confined,  ill-built,  with  nanow 
dark  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  not  half  ventilated, 
and  inconceivably  filthy.  The  second,  or  new 
town,  constiucted  in  the  modem  style,  with  regu- 
lar streets  and  handsome  squares  and  houses^ 
stands  on  the  S.  and  E.  sides  of  the  port ;  being 
separated  ftom  the  old  town  by  a  magnificent 
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■street,  which  extends  in  A  i!ght  line  from  the 
Porte  d*Aix  to  the  Porte  de  Rome,  tnveralQ^  the 
city  in  its  entire  length  N.  to  S.  The  middle 
part  of  this  street,  caJled  the  Court,  is  'sheltered 
oy  trees ;  the  houses  on  either  side  are  good ;  it 
has  some  handsome  fountains,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  public  resort:  but  the  favourite 
imblic  promenade  is  the  Rue  Cannebiere\  a  fine 
DKoad  street,  running  at  a  rig^ht  angle  from  the 
foregoing  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  harbour, 
and  completing  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  old  and  new  town.  MarBeilles  has  been  for- 
tified at  different  periods;  but  its  walls  were 
finally  destroyed  in  1800,  and  their  place  is  oo- 
cnpied  by  boulevards  planted  with  trees,  bevond 
which  the  city  is  rapidly  extending,  particularly 
towards  the  E.  and  S.  It  still  is  defended  by  the 
fort  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  on  a  steep 
eminence  to  the  S. ;  but  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  situation  than  for  Its  strength : 
the  harbour  is  protected  by  a  fort  on  either  side 
its  entrance,  by  the  Ch&teau  d'lf,  on  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  and  by  some  additional  woiks  on 
the  islands  of  Ratonean,  Pomegue,  Ac.,  nearly 
opposite  its  mouth. 
Marseilles  has  numerous  public  edifices,  but 
*  none  merits  any  detailed  notice.  The  cathedral 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana ; 
it  is  extensive, -but  heavy-looking.  Its  interior  is 
a  mixture  of  various  orders ;  and  its  ornaments, 
which  are  mostly  of  the  lltb  and  12th  centuries, 
are  in  bad  taste.  None  of  the  churches  within 
the  city  have  any  considerable  claims  to  notice. 
The  church  of  St.  Madeleine  ^formerly  de*  Char- 
treux),  in  the  suburbs,  an  edifice  constructed  in 
the  17th  centur}v  is  far  superior  to  any  one  else ; 
it  has  a  handsome  facade,  and  2  steeples  (com- 
Doiufef),  remarkable  ror  their  light  appeannce. 
There  are  26  Rom.  Cath.  churches,  several  chapels, 
2  Greek  churehes,  a  Protestant  church,  and  a 
syna^gue.  The  raefecture  is  the  finest  of  the 
public  buildixijgs.  The  town-hall,  on  the  N.  quay, 
48  a  heavy  edmce,  composed  of  two  separate  piles 
of  building,  connected  by  a  light  and  elegant 
aich  on  the  first  story.  Its  ground  floor. is  appro- 
priated to  the  exchange.  There  are  numerous 
noepitals,  and  other  chwitable  institutions.  The 
Hdtel  Dien,  one  of  the  first  established  hospitals 
in  France,  was  founded  in  1188;  it  has  usually 
from  500  to  600,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
760  patients.  The  HSpUal  de  la  Charite,  founded 
in  1640,  an  asylum  for  aged  persons,  and  for 
orphans  and  foundlings,  has  usually  from  800  to 
850  inmates.  The  Lazaretto,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  is  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  triple  walL  Ships  may  clear 
firom  it  while  in  quarantine.  Marseilles  has  also 
a  lying-in  hospital,  a  bureau  de  bienfaieancej  asy- 
lums for  poor  children,  a  mowt-de-piete,  and  a 
savings'  bank.  One  of  the  laigest  public  edifices, 
formerly  a  Bemardine  convent,  accommodates 
the  Royal  College,  which  has  between  300  and 
400  students ;  the  Royal  Society  of  Science,  lite- 
rature, and  Art;  the  public  library  of  50,000 
printed  vols.,  and  1,800  MSS.,  with  cabineto  of 
natural  history,  medals,  and  antiquities,  and  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  comprising  works  by  Car- 
raoci,*Salvator  Rosa,  Rubens,  Vandyk,  Jorda^ns, 
and  other  artists  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools. 
The  observatory,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  old 
town,  has  apartments  appropriated  to  schools  of 
navigation,  and  geomet^.  The  Grand  Theatre, 
built  ^fter  the  plan  of  the  Od^n  in  Paris,  is 
spacious  and  handsome.  It  has  6  tiers  of  boxes, 
but  is  in  general  ill-attended.  The  Th^tre  Franr- 
pttM,  a  small  building,  open  on  Sunday's  for  vaude- 


villes, and  on  other  days  for  occasional  concerts, 
is  more  frequented.  The  other  chief  public  build- 
ings and  establishments  are  the  hall  of  justice, 
the  new  prison,  the  custom-house,  arsenal,  bar- 
racks, mint,  bishop's  palace,  various  pubUc  halls, 
and  the  fish-market.  Marseilles  has  a  botanic 
garden,  and  some  excellent  public  baths.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  water  from  fountains  and 
public  wells,  bat  it  is  not  introduced  into  the 
houses.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  d'Aix  is  an 
unfinished  triumphal  arch,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
originally  erected  in  honour  of  the  Due  d'Angou- 
l^e,  after  his  invasion  of  Spain  in  1828;  but 
afterwards  made  to  commemorate  the  Revolution 
of  1880,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  was  to  expel  the 
Due  d'Angoullme  from  the  kingdom.  Marseilles 
has  but  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Except  a  foun- 
tain, with  an  inscription  in  Greek,  an  obelisk,  and 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  none  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  Marseilles 
possessed  anv  grand  or  remarkable  edifices  in  an- 
tiquity ;  and  u  it  did,  the  oonroding  influence  of 
the  sea  air,  which  proves  so  detrimental  to  the 
modem  buildings,  has  been  a  powerful  agent  in 
their  destruction.  But  the  MarBeillais,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  took  little  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  relics  of  past  ages. 

Marseilles  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  under 
Aix;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion and  commerce ;  a  chamber  of  commeree ;  the 
residence  of  a  commis8ar}'-genenil  and  a  treasurer 
of  marine ;  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  mili- 
taiy  division  of  the  kingdom.  Consuls  from  all 
the  prindpal  states  of  Europe  and  America  are 
resident  in  it.^  Besides  the  public  institutions 
before  noticed,  it  has  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  royal 
society  of  medicine,  societies  of  agriculture  and 
belles  lettres,  a  statistical  society,  an  atheuKum, 
and  several  commereial  and  other  clubs. 

Marseilles  has  two  ports  and  three  docks.  The 
first  port,  known  as  the  Vieujc  Port,  is  a  fine  basin, 
stretching  from  W.  to  E.  about  1,000  yards,  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  city.  It  has  an  area  of  28 
hectares,  and  from  16  to  Is  ft.  water  at  its  entrance, 
and  from  12  to  24  ft  within ;  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  moderate-sized  merehant- 
men,  of  which  it  will  accommodate  from  1,000  to 
1,300.  The  ships  come  close  to  the  quays,  bv 
which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  at  its 
entrance ;  which  is  defended  on  its  N.  side  by  the 
tower  of  St.  John,  a  work  of  the  15th  century,  and 
on  its  S.  side  bv  fort  St.  Nicholas,  constructed  by 
Louis  XIY.  The  secondport,  constructed  in  1858, 
is  called  the  Port  de  la  Foliette.  It  has  a  water 
area  of  20  hectares.  Among  the  docks,  the  most 
notable  are  the  Bosttii  du  iMzaret,  with  an  area 
of  16  hectares,  and  the  Battm  d'Arene,  and  Baegm 
Napoleon,  together  with  an  area  of  48  hectares. 
The  careening  basin,  on  the  right  side  of  the  har- 
bour, occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  necropolis. 

There  is  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  men  of 
war  and  other  large  ships,  about  2  m.  WSW., 
between  the  isles  of  Ratoneau  and  Pomc^es, 
which  have  been  connected  by  a  mound.  Ships 
from  the  Levant  perform  quarantine  at  Pomegues ; 
and  on  Ratoneau  Icland  is  a  hospital  for  those 
whose  health  is  dubious.  A  lighthouse,  with  a 
revolving  light,  181  tL  in  height,  is  erected  on  the 
Isle  de  rlanier,  about  10  m.  from  the  dtj,  and 
there  is  another  in  Fort  SL  Jean.  Ships  having 
got  within  ^  or  4  m.  of  the  Isle  dTf,  usually  heave 
to  for  a  pilot  The  charge  for  pilotage  is' 4  sous 
per  ton  m,  and  2  sous  per  do.  out  forFrench  ves- 
sels and  vessels  beloi^eing  to  powers  having  reci- 
procity treaties  with  France.  With  the  exception 
of  the  above  pilotage  charges,  and  the  charges  on 
vessels  performing  quarantine,  there  are  no  port 
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charges  on  ships  entering  or  clearing  out  from 
Marseilles. 

The  trade  of  Marseilles  is  very  extensive,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  The  city  is  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  S.  of  France,  and  the  centre  of  9-lOths 
of  her  commerce  with  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  exports  consist  prmci- 
pally  of  silk  stuffs,  wines,  brandies,  and  liqueurs ; 
woollens  and  linens;  madder,  oil,  soap,  refined 
sugar,  perfumery,  stationer}',  verdigris,  gloves,  and 
all  sorts  of  colonial  products.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products;  dye  stuffs;  com,  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  N.  'coast  of  Africa;  cotton,  firom  Egypt 
and  America;  coal,  linen  thread,  and  various 
descriptions  of  manufactured  goods,  from  England ; 
hides,  wool,  tallow,  and  timber.  Marseilles 
engrosses  almost  the  whole  trade  between  France 
and  Algiers.  The  city  is  now  also  the  prin- 
cipal station  for  the  intercourse,  carried  on  by 
steamers,  with  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  Constan- 
tinople. Besides  the  steamers  employed  by  the 
government,  there  are  a  great  number  of  boats  be- 
longing to  private  companies,  chief  among  them 
the  *  Messageries.'  The  following  statement  ex- 
hibito  the  number  of  vessels  irhich  entered  the 
port  in  1862. 


Niunbaror 

MnmbM-or 

¥Uf 

VMMlf 

Tonnac* 
84,921 

Cffw* 

British  .       . 

247 

7,112 

Austrian 

134 

48,668 

1,657 

Belgian . 

18 

4,160 

152 

Baenos  Ayres 

I 

285 

12 

Chlliim .       .       . 

2 

1,011 

45 

Danish  . 

20 

2.289 

151 

Two  SlclUes  . 

48d 

119,603 

7,488 

Spanish 

497 

22.657 

2,690 

United  States 

85 

87,681 

1,077 

Greek    . 

818 

74,102 

8,240 

2 

572 

21 

Mecklenburg 

12 

8.745 

189 

Oldenburg     . 

2 

810 

14 

Dutch    . 

88 

15,106 

645 

Portugnese    . 

1 

69 

6 

Prussian 

11 

4,410 

123 

Roman  . 

62 

8,727 

496 

Russian 

54 

22,820 

1.083 

Sardinian 

538 

69,248 

5,880 

Swedish  and  Nor-) 
wegian       ,        ) 

119 

81,748 

1,281 

Tnacan  . 

185 

16,269 

943 

Turkish 

86 

10,256 

595 

Hanseatlc  Towns . 
Total       «       . 

6 

2,280 

66 

2,797 

575,837 

84,811 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Marseilles, 
in  the  year  1862,  amounted  to  684,671,872  francs, 
while  the  exports  were  of  the  value  of  740,140,875 
francs.  The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  re- 
ceived in  1862,  was  38,198,113  /rancs. 

Though  principally  distinguished  by  its  com- 
merce, Marseilles  has  several  important  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Its  soap-works,  which 
are  numerous  and  extensive,  employ  about  700 
workpeople,  and  consume  large  quantities  of  olive 
oil;  but,  though  soap  be  exported,  by  fiir  the 
greater  portion  of  that  produced  here  is  destined 
for  home  consumption.  The  artists  of  Marseilles 
prepare  and  fashion  coral  into  a  great  variety  of 
articles.  Among  its  other  manufactures  are 
woollen  stockings  and  caps  fofon  de  Tunis  ;  hats, 
of  which  from  30,000  to  60,000  fine,  and  from 
10,000  to  16,000  coarse,  are  annually  exported; 
morocco  and  other  leather,  and  sail-cloth.  Mar- 
seilles has  likewise  refineries  for  sugar,  sulphur, 
wax,  and  borax,  with  breweries,  oil-works,  glass- 
works, brick  and  tile  works,  and  furnishes  large 
quantities   of  vinegar   and   liqueurs.      Another 
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branch  of  industry  is  the  salting  and  curing  of 
meat,  and  the  pickling  and  preparing  of  capen, 
olives,  and  other  fruits,  and  of  anchovies  and 
other  fish.  It  has,  also,  a  great  variety  of  trades 
connected  with  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
ships  and  steamers. 

There  are  but  few  great  capitalists  in  Marseilles, 
for  here,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  it  is  the  custom  to 
retire  altogether  from  business  as  soon  as  a  trader 
has  realist  a  competency.  The  people  generally 
seem  stout  and  well-fed.  The  sailors,  porters,  and 
carters  are  more  tanned  than  at  Pans ;  but  the 
shopkeepers  are  not  sensibly  daricer  than  in  the 
capitaL  The  houses  and  mode  of  living  resemble 
those  of  Paris ;  but  in  the  new  streets,  houses 
with  front-doors,  like  the  English  tenements,  ire 
common;  while  in  Paris  they  adhere  to  the  old 
plan  of  vast  mansions,  with  a  grand  gate  and  open 
court  in  the  centre. 

Marseilles  is  very  ancient,.having,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Phocea,  a  city  of  Ionia,  about  600  years  b.  a  The 
Massilians,  as  the  inhab.  were  then  caUed,  speedily 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  skill  as  sea- 
men, and  the  extent  of  their  commerce ;  and  were 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions, 
and  their  civilisation.  They  became,  at  an  eariy 
period,  allies  of  Rome ;  but  espousing  the  party  of 
Pompey,  their  city  was  besieged,  and,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  taken  by  Csesar.  But  though 
Marseilles  lost  her  liberty,  she  preserved  her  com- 
merce and  high  civilisation  under  the  Romans; 
and  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  school  of  Befler 
Lettres  and  philosophy.  The  city  is  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy.  (Oratio 
pro  L.  Flacco,  cap.  26.)  At  a  later  period,  Agricola 
was  sent  thither  to  be  educated ;  and  Tacitus  calls 
her  sedes  ac  magisira  studiorum,  (Vit.  Agrieohe, 
cap.  4.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Marseilles  underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  the 
10th  centurv  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Saracens.  The  city  was  afterwards  governed  by 
dukes  and  counts,  and  sometimes  by  her  own 
magistrates,  and  more  recently  by  the  counts  of 
Provence.  It  was  finally  united  to  the  crown  of 
France  in  1482.  During  the  middle  ages  Mar- 
seilles rivalled  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  trade  with 
the  Levant.  In  1720  it  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  plague,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  from 
40,000  to  60,000  of  the  inhab.  The  city  also  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  revolutionarc  phrenzy 
and  the  anti-commercial  policy  of  Napoleon ;  but 
finally  rose  superior  to  all  tliese  disasters,  and  is 
now  more  populous  and  fiourishing  than  ever. 

Marseilles  has  given  birth  to  many  very  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  among  whom  may  be 
specified  Pytheas,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
navigators  and  astronomers  of  antiquity,  who 
flourished  in  the  4th  century  b.  o.,  and  Petronius 
Arbiter,  Auctor  purisswuthiwurHatis.  Among  il^ 
modem  citizens  have  been  Dumarsaia,  the  gram- 
marian, Mascaron,  the  celebrated  preacher,  Peys- 
Bonnel,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  several  other  works  oq 
the  Levant,  and  Puget,  celebrated  as  a  sculptor, 
painter,  and  architect. 

MARTABAN,  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  Martatmn,  on  the  Than-lweng 
(Saluen)  river,  near  its  mouth,  10  m.  NW.  Maul- 
main,  and  92  m.  £S£.  Rangoon ;  lat.  1&>  28'  N., 
long.  970  80'  E.  Pop.  uncertain :  in  1826,  it  was 
estimated  at  9,000 ;  but  many  of  the  inhab.  were 
then  preparing  to  emigrate  into  the  British  terri- 
tories, and  Mr.  Crawfurd  (Embassy  to  Siam,  iL 
232)  estimates  the  ordinary  pop.  at  only  1,500. 
It  stands  on  the  £.  declivity  of  a  high  hUl,  is  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of  two  long 
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ttl^ets,  and  i«  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  which 
separates  it  from  some  suburbs.  The  houses  are  of 
wood ;  it  has  several  conspicuous  temples,  one  of 
which  is  upwards  of  150  ft.  in  height.  Martaban 
has  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  water,  facing 
which  is  a  battery  on  a  rocky  mound,  and  a  deep 
wall  of  masonry  with  embrasures  for  cannon,  <&c., 
behind  the  stockade.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  trade;  but,earlj  in  the  course  of  last 
oentuiy,  its  navigation  was  injured  by  the  sinking 
of  vessels  in  the  river  by  the  Birmans  in  their  wars 
with  Pegu:  and  Maulmain  (which  see)  is  at  pre- 
sent the  emporium  of  all  the  adjacent  provs.  Mar- 
taban was  taken  by  the  British  in  1824. 

MARTHA,  or  MARTA  (SANTA),  a  searport 
towu  of  Columbia,  New  Granada,  dep.  Magdalena, 
cap.  prov.  Santa  Martha,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
105  m.  NE.  Cartagena,  and  175  m.  WNW.  Mara- 
caybo.  Lat  11°  16'  N.,  long.  74©  18'  W.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6,000.  It  has  some  good  houses^  a 
cathedral,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  ap- 
proaching it,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  some  con- 
vents ;  but  it  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  does 
not  appear  to  nave  regained  its  previous  import- 
ance. Its  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on 
this  coast,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  and 
good  holding-ground,  is  defend^  by  several  bat- 
teries, and  by  a  castle  on  an  insulated  lt>ck,  com- 
manding both  the  tovm  and  the  harbour.  Santa 
Malta  was  founded  in  1525,  and  made  an  episcopal 
city  four  years  afterwards.  Before  the  revolution 
it  had  risen  to  considerable  im|)ortance  as  a  com- 
mercial city,  and  was  the  port  into  which  manu- 
factured gocxls  for  Bogota  were  almost  exclusively 
imported. 

MARTIGUES  O-ES),  a  marit  town  of  France, 
dep.  Bonches-du-Khone,  on  an  island  in  the 
channel  between  the  lagoon  of  Berre  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  either  bank  of  which  channel 
are  its  suburbs  of  Ferrieres  and  Jonquieres,  18  m. 
WNW.  Marseilles.  Pop.  8,433  m  1861.  Its 
situation,  amid  pools  and  canals,  has  made  it  be 
called  the  Venice  of  Provence.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  several  good  streets  and  quays,  and  hand- 
some buildings ;  but  it  is  ill  supplied  with  water. 
Its  port  is  much  resorted  to  by  fishing-boats. 
Merchant  vessels  are  built  here;  and  it  has  an 
active  trade  in  olive  oil^  fish,  wine,  and  salt. 

MARTIN  (ST.),  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in 
the  W.  Indies,  belonging  partly  to  the  French 
and  pMtly  to  the  Dutch;  about  lat.  18°  4'  N., 
and  long.'  63<*  6'  W. ;  between  AnguiUa  and  St. 
Bartholomew;  12  m.  NW.  the  latter,  and  75  m. 
NNW.  Barbuda.  Area  estimated  at  80  sq.  m. 
Though  hilly,  it  has  no  eminence  2,000  ft  in 
height.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivulets;  and 
in  the  S.  are  numerous  lagoons,  from  which  great 
quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  by  the  Dutch. 
The  coasts,  which  are  deeply  indented,  afford 
several  good  roadsteads,  of  which  Philipsbuig  and 
Marigot  are  the  best.  The  soil  is  light,  strong, 
and  ftequently  arid ;  but  it  is  tolerably  healthy. 
The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  island 
belongs  to  France,  forming  a  commune  of  the 
colony  of  Guadeloupe;  and  having  an  area  of 
5,371  hectares,  of  which,  1,841  are  cultivated, 
241  in  pasture,  674  in  woods,  and  2,616  unproduc- 
tive. The  annual  produce  of  sugar  averages 
about  900,000  kilogs.,  syrup  about  11,000  kilogs., 
and  riim  50,000  gallons:  man^  cattle  are  also 
reared^  Pop.  of  the  French  division  about  8,600, 
fivc'-sixths  of  whom  were  slaves  up  to  1848. 
The  southern,  or  Dutch,  division  of  the  island  is 
leas  fertile  and  richly  wooded  than  the  French, 
but  more  profitable,  on  account  of  the  salt  it 
produces^  which   is   sent   to  the   neighbouring 
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islands,  and  to  N.  America :  it  is  also  estimated 
to  yield  annually  about  25,000  cwt  of  sugar,  and 
180,000  galls,  of  rum.  The  Dutch  portion  is  about 
as  populous  as  the  French.  Nearly  all  the  white 
pop.  of  St.  Martin  are  of  English  descent.  The 
hpaniards  first  colonised  this  island,  but  aban- 
doned it  in  1650 ;  after  which  it  became  a  subject 
of  contention  between  the  French  and  Dutch, 
who  subsequently  divided  it  between  them.  It 
has  been  frequently  taken  by  the  English. 

MARTINIQUE,  one  of  the  Windward  Ishinds, 
ill  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  France ;  between 
lat.  140  23'  43"  and  14P  52'  47"  N.,  and  long.  6OO 
46'  and  62^  15'  W.,  about  25  m.  SE.  Dominica, 
and  .20  m.  N.  St.  Lucia;  length  NW.  to  SE., 
38  m.;  average  breadth,  about  10  m.  Area 
estimated  at  98,782  hectares.  Pop.  135,991  in 
1861.  There  was  a  decline  of  population  of 
about  5,000  between  the  years  1861  and  1861. 
The  surface  of  the  island  gradually  rises  on  pro- 
ceeding inland,  and  mountain  ranges  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  country.  Their  loftiest  summits 
are  the  Montagne  Pelee,  towards  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  the  Piton  du  Qtrbet  f  the 
former  rises  to  4,429  ft.,  the  latter  to  3,960  ft, 
above  the  sea.  These,  and  other  mountains, 
are  evidently  extinct  volcanoes,  having  their 
characteristic  conical  form,  and  abounding  with 
lava  and  other  volcanic  products.  The  flanks  of 
the  mountains  are  mostly  covered  with  a  dense 
and  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  and  are  in  many 
parts  under  culture  to  an  elevation  of  1,300  ft. 
About  a  third  part  of  the  island  consists  of  prettv 
level  land.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivulets; 
but  of  these  only  three  or  four,  which  disembogue 
on  the  W.  coast,  are  navigable  in  any  part  of 
their  extent  At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island 
is  a  small  salt-lake.  The  coasts  present  manv 
bays  and  inlets,  but  the  harbours  on  its  E.  side 
are  difficult  of  access,  being  obstructed  by  nume- 
rous islets,  and  extensive  banks  of  madrepore.  On 
the  S.  side  is  the  bay  of  Marin ;  and  on  the  W. 
is  that  of  Fort  Royal,  forming  one  of  the  best 
harbourt  in  the  Antilles :  in  the  NW.  is  the  road- 
stead of  St.  Pierre,  where  ships  ride  safely,  except 
during  W.  winds.  The  mean  annual  temp,  m 
the  plains  is  about  81°,  the  maximum  in  tho 
shade  being  95°,  and  the  minimum  69°  Fah.; 
but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes  during 
the  day,  and  land  breezes  at  night  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  excessive ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  85  inches  of  i*in  fall 
annually.  Most  of  this  rain  descends  from  July 
to  Oct,  a  period  of  the  year  termed  the  hivemage  ; 
when  the  hurricanes,  from  which  the  island  has 
often  suffered  severely,  are  roost  frequent  The 
weather  for  the  remaining  9  months  is  generallr 
fine ;  but  Martinique,  like  the  neighbouruig  island 
of  St  Lucia,  is  very  unhealthy.  Mineral  springs 
are  abundant,  of  a  chalybeate,  saline,  or  siliceous 
nature,  and  useful  in  cutaneous  and  liver  com- 
plaints. The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  disinte- 
grated pumice-stone,  intermixed  with  vegetable 
mould,  forming  a  li^ht  and  Tfsry  fertile  soil. 
Of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  1861,  there  were 
20,516  hectares  devoted  to  the  sugar  cane,  the 
produce  being  28,240,400  kilogrammes  of  sugar, 
6,177,940  litres  of  svrup  and  molasses,  and 
4,545,200  litres  of  taha,  or  rum..  In  the  same 
year,  there  were  under  coffee  411  hectares,  pro- 
ducing 155,875  kilogrammes  of  coffee,  while  276 
hectares,  producing  8,894,460  kilogrammes,  wefe 
devoted  to  cocoa,  and  12,035  hectares  to  genefal 
provisions.  Of  secondary  produce,  there  need  b« 
mentioned  only  cotton,  planted,  in  1861,  on  not 
more  than  17  hectares,  and  producing  808.250 
kilogrammes* 
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Of  late  T«an,  agricultnre  has  mode  considerable 
progress  m  Martiniqae.  The  plough  has  come 
more  into  use,  and  mannrmg  is  more  extensively 
practised;  and  the  cultuxe  of  the  su^ar-cane,  to 
which  the  colonists  have  tamed  their  chief  at- 
tention since  1820,  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  cane  is  of  two  kinds— the  Otaheitan  variety, 
and  the  yellow  cane  of  BaUvia.  It  was  first 
naturalised  about  1650.  The  coffee  plant  was 
introduced  in  1728 ;  but  ito  culture,  like  that  of 
most  other  products,  is  diminishing  in  favour  of 
sugar.  A  few  cloves,  and  some  other  spices,  are 
grown;  and  the  government  has  attempted, 
though  hitherto  wiUi  little  success,  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  indigo.  Martinique  formerly  pro- 
duced a  large  supply  of  tobacco,  but  it  is  now 
quite  insignificant.  Manioc,  bananas,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  maize  are  the  principal  fiurinaceous 
vegetables.  The  island  has  about  40,000  head  of 
live  stock,  of  aU  sorts;  about  18,000  being  black 
cattle,  and  9,000  sheep.  There  are  several  earthen- 
ware and  tile  factories,  and  lime-kilns;  these  are, 
however,  the  only  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Martinique.  Carpenters,  masons,  and  such-like 
workmen  are  pretty  numerous,  but  there  are  few  of 
any  other  descriptioiL  A  considerable  number  of 
people,  including  many  of  the  emancipated  slaves, 
are  emploved  in  fishing;  and  between  400  and  500 
are  occupied  in  navigation  and  the  coasting  trade. 
Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Martinique  in  the  year  1861. 
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The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  ^^Ited  'meat, 
butter,  and  fish,  com  flour,  pulse,  oils,  timber; 
cotton,  linen,  and  other  manufactured  goods; 
wines,  soap«  candles,  hardware,  Jewellery,  and 
apparel;  chiefly  from  France  and  the  French 
colonies.  In  1861  the  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  60,976,500  francs,  or  1,239,060/.  In 
the  same  year,  859  French  vessels,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  68,457  tona>  entered,  and  839  left 
the  ports  of  the  island. 

The  ^vemment  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted 
by  a  pnvy  coimcii,  composed  of  the  military  com- 
mandant, the  3  principal  civil  officers  of  the 
colony,  and  8  privy  coundllorB  nominated  by  the 
king ;  and  in  a  colonial  council  of  80  members 
elected  for  6  years.  Every  individual  of  French 
descent,  25  years  of  age,  bom  or  having  resided 
two  years  in  the  colony,  and  paying  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  800  ft,  a  year,  <Mr  having  property  worth 
80,000  fr.,  may  be  an  elector;  and  inhab.  paving 
taxes,  or  possessing  property  of  double  the  above 
amount,  are  eligibte  to  the  colonial  cocmciL  Mar- 
tinique is  divided  into  the  arronds.  of  Fort  Royal 
and  St.  Pierre,  4  eantons,  and  26  communes. 
Justice  is  administeied  by  a  royal  court  at  Fort 
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Boyal,  courts  of  assize  and  primary  jurisdiction  in 
each  arrond.,  a  Justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton, 
and  a  functionary,  uniting  both  the  dvU  and 
militai]^  jurisdiction,  in  most  of  the  oomrnones. 
The  military  force  amounts  to  2,020  men,  besidn 
which  there  is  a  militia  of  4,103  men.  There  are 
8  schools  of  mutual  instzuctioii,  2  in  the  capi  and 
1  in  St.  Pierre;  and  primary  schools  in  slmoet 
every  commune.  At  St.  Pierre  is  a  superior 
female  seminary.  There  are  orphan  as^limu, 
and  various  other  charities,  in  the  two  pnndpsl 
towns. 

Martinique  has  only  three  towns  warfby  of  ma- 
tion.  Fort  Boval,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, on  Ae  l/.  shore  of  the  bay  of  same  name,  in 
the  SW.  part  of  the  island.  Pop.,  inc.  com.,  11,500. 
It  is  well  built,  its  chief  public  edifices  bong  the 
par.  church,  government  offices,  naval  storeboosea, 
arsenal,  barracks,  hospital,  two  prisons,  and  the 
residence  of  the  prtfat  apo&toiiqmej  the  superior 
ecdesiastic  of  the  uuand.  It  is  defended  on  the 
N.  by  Fort  Bourbon,  and  on  the  S.  by  Fort  Loms, 
on  a  small  peninsula,  by  which  it  is  mut  off  fhtm 
its  port;  but  it  communicates  with  the  harbour 
by  a  canal,  cut  within  a  few  years.  Near  Foit 
Royal  are  numerous  pleasant  countiy  residences. 
St.  Pierre,  also  on  the  W.  coast,  is  the  laigest 
town  in  the  French  W.  Indies.  La  Trinity  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  £.  side  cf  the 
island,  has  a  pop.  of  4,600,  large  warehouses,  a 
prison,  some  bairadcs,  a  hospital,  and  a  handwwie 
church.  Its  roadstead  and  harbour  are  secure; 
the  latter  has  good  holding-ground,  but  it  b  diffi- 
cult oi  access.  Its  entrance  was  formerly  protected 
by  a  fort,  now  in  ruins. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1493.  In  1635  it  was  settled  by  the  French.  In 
1762  the  Enfflish  took  it  from  the  latter,  but  le- 
sfcored  it  in  ue  snoceediii^  3rear.  In  1794  it  was 
again  taken  by  the  En^hshJ  who  f;ave  it  back  in 
1802 ;  it  came  a  third  time  into  British  posucegion 
in  1809,  and  was  finally  restored  to  JFrance  m 
1815.  Slavery  was  abolished  here,  as  in  all  other 
French  colonies,  in  1848.  The  Viscount  Beao- 
hamais,  and  his  wife  Josephine,  subsequently 
espoused  by  Napoleon  L,  were  natives  (tf  Mai^ 
Unique. 

MARYBOROUGH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
Queen's  Co.,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  prov.  Lein- 
ster,  on  a  branch  of  the  Barrow,  46  m.  SW.  Dub- 
lin. Pop.  2,857  in  1861,  against  8,633  in  1841. 
The  town  is  straggling  and  meanly  built.  The 
new  CO.  pnKHi  has  75  cells  and  36  other  prisonen' 
rooms.  The  district  lunatic  asvlum  has  accom- 
modation for  104  patients.  It  has  three  schools, 
one  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  one  for  both, 
partly  suppOTted  bv  and  connected  with  the  Edu- 
cational Board.  When  the  territoiv  of  Leix  wss 
made  shire-ground,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  this  place,  previously  a  border 
fortzcm,  was  fixed  on  as  the  assise  town,  and 
named  from  the  reigning  queen.  It  changed 
masters  several  times  durin^j^  the  war  of  1641.  It 
has  several  good  public  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  par.  chnrcn,  a  Rom.  Cam.  diapd,  a  con- 
vent, Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting-houses, 
the  infirmary  for  the  co.,  the  district  lunatic  asy- 
lum lately  erected  for  King's  and  Queen's  Cos., 
Westmeath  and  Longford,  the  new  co.  ooort-house 
and  prison,  with  barracks  and  schools.  It  is  a 
constabttlarv  station.  The  corporation,  under  a 
charter  of  Elisabeth,  in  1570,  consists  of  a  burgo- 
master, two  bailiffs,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
buigesses  and  freemen.  It  returned  2  mems.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dis- 
ftanchised.  The  assises  for  the  oo.  are  held  here; 
and  general  assises  in  April  and  October,  and 
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petty  sessions  weekly.  Rathlea^e,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Congleton,  and  Ballyfin,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  are  in  the  immediate  vioinity  of  the 
town. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N. 
America,  on  both  sides  Chesapeake  Bav,  between 
lat  380  and  89©  40'  N.,  and  long.  76°  and  79°  2(r 
W.,  having  N.  Pennsylvania,  W.  and  SW.  Vir- 
4(inia,  £.  Delaware,  and  SE.  the  Atlantic.    Area, 
9,366  sq.  miles;  pop.  687,049  in  1861.    The  two 
poitions  into  which  Chesapeake  Bay  divides  the 
state  are  called  the  £.  and  W.  shores;  the  former 
beinff  low,  undulating,  and  alluvial,  while  that  on 
the  W.  side,  though  at  first  of  the  same  character, 
eradually  rises  on  proceeding  westward;  and  the 
N  W.  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  some  oflbets 
of  the  Alleghanies,  which  have  an  elevation  of 
about  8,000  ft    The  Potomac,  which  divides  the 
state  from  Viiipnia,  and  the  Sus^uehannah,  which 
ikUs  into  the  innermost  extremity  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  are  the  only  considerable  rivers.   The  climate 
of  the  hiU  oonntxr  is  healthy  and  agreeable ;  but 
along  tlie  coast  the  heats  in  summer  are  some- 
times oppressive,  and  destructive  fevers  flrequentl^ 
prevail.    The  mean  annual  temp,  at  Baltimore  is 
about  03^^  Fahr.    The  soil  is  particularly  fertile  in 
the  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
W. ;  bat  elsewhere  it  is  of  various  qualities,  and 
towards  the  coast  is  often  sterile.    Large  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  wheat,  of  a  variety  supposed  to 
'  be  peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised,  especially  on  the 
£.  shore:  the  crop,  however,  is  rather  precarious; 
and  Indian  com  is  the  principid  produce.   Tobacco 
is  the  other  great  staple,  ima  is  grown  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  W.  shore.    ^For  an  account  of 
the  quantities  of  these  staples  inspected  in  Mary- 
land, see  Baltxmobb.)    Most  part  of  the  products 
of  the  more  N.,  and  some  common  to  the  more  S. 
states,  are  cultivated.    Fruits  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  grown  in  abundance ;  cotton  is  raised  chiefly 
for  domestic  purposes;  and  hemp  and  flax  are 
grown  in  the  W.    The  forests  abound  with  trees, 
producing  nuut^  which  feeds  great  numbers  of 
hogs,    ^f  and  mutton  are  plentiful,  and  lar^^e 
quantities  of  provisions  are  shipped  from  Balti- 
more.   The  fisneries  are  actively  carried  on  in  the 
bay  and  along  the  coast.    Coal  of  good  quality  is 
found  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  in  two  prinapal 
fields,  one  of  which  extends  over  an  area  of  400 
sq.  m.     Iron  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  the 
bog-ore  wrought  on  the  £.  shore  yields  at  an 
average  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metaL    Sul- 
phuret  of  copper,  chrome  and  alum  earths,  green 
vitriol,  and  various  fine  marbles  are  among  the 
other  mineral  products.    The  manufactures  con- 
sbt  principally  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  and  of 
hardware,  salts,  and  earthenware.    The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  flour  and  tobacco ;  and,  next 
to  these,  lumber,  iron,  Indian  com,  pork,  flax  seed, 
and  beans. 

The  canals  and  railways  of  Maryland  are  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in- 
tended to  unite  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of 
ColumUa,  with  Pittsbnxg  on  the  Ohio,  was  com- 
menced in  1828,  and  completed  in  1846.  It  is 
genoally  firom  60  to  70  ft,  wide,  though  in  parts 
It  is  oontaracted  to  50  and  expanded  to  160  ft. :  its 
depth  is  6  ft  The  rise  to  William's  Port,  105  m. 
from  Georgetown,  is  868  ft,  which  is  overcome  by 
44  locks  100  ft  long  by  16  ft.  wide.  There  are  in 
this  distance  119  cmverta  and  6  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  is  1,714  ft  hmg :  the  culverts,  aqueducts, 
and  locks  are  all  buut  of  solid  stone  masonry. 
The  sggregate  length  of  the  railroads  in  Main- 
land, in  1863,  amounted  to  above  600  miles ;  the 
Balt^Dore  and  Ohio  railway  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  the   Kind  undertaken   in 
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America.  Its  length  is  above  300  m.,  yrithm 
which  a  rise  of  885  ft  must  be  overcome.  Hie 
legislative  government  is  vested  in  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  delegates,  together  styled  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  The  H.  of  Deleg.,  com- 
prising 74  members  in  1864,  is  chosen  every  second 
year  bv  the  votes  of  all  the  white  male  citizens 
above  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  a  year  in 
the  state,  and  6  months  in  the  county  for  which 
votes  are  tendered.  The  senate,  composed  of  22 
members  in  1864,  is  elected  evm  6th  year.  The 
governor  and  executive  conndl  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  people,  and  appoint  all  subordinate 
officers  of  state. 

Annapolis  is  the  seat  of  the  state  ^vemment ; 
but  Baltimore  is  the  commercial  capital,  and,  in 
pop.  and  importance,  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union. 
(See  Baltimore.)  Maryland  is  divided  into  20 
oounties,  Frederick,  Ha^rsburg,  and  William's 
Port  are  the  other  principal  towns,  and  8  judicial 
districts,  each  comprising  2, 8,  or  4  counties.  Each 
of  these  districts  has  a  chief  judge  and  2  asso- 
ciates, the  6  chief  judges  constituting  the  oourt 
of  appeal  for  the  state.  Judges  nold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  Marvland  has  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  the  revenue  of 
which,  in  1868,  amounted  to  164,073  dollars,  and 
possesses  several  large  and  important  colleges, 
including  Maryland  University  and  St  Mary's 
College,  with  a  librair  of  12,000rvols.,  at  Balti- 
more; St  John's  College,  at  Annapohs;  Mount 
St.  Mary's,  and  at  Emmitsbuig.  The  agg.  state 
debt  amounted  to  14,899,060  dollars  on  the  30th 
Sept.  1862.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics  or  Methodists. 

Maryland  was  first  colonised  by  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  about  200  Rom.  Catholic  emigrants  in  1634. 
It  remained  a  proprietary  government  until  the  re- 
volution of  1688,  when  it  became  a  royal  prov. ; 
but  in  1716  it  was  restored  to  the  descendants  of 
its  original  possessor,  and  retained  by  them  till  the 
independence  of  America.  Its  constitution  was 
formed  in  1776,  and  dates  next  in  order  to  that  of 
Virginia;  it  has,  however,  received  several  im- 
portant idterations  and  amendments  at  different 
periods. 

MARYPORT,  a  sea-port  town  of  England,  co. 
Cumberland,  par.  of  Cross  Canonby,  Allerdale 
Ward,  on  the  Solwav  Frith,  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ellen,  26  m.  S\V.  Carlisle,  on  the  Cariisle  and 
Maryport  railway.  Pop.  6,037  in  1861.  The  town 
is  neat  and  well-built  and,  from  its  salubrity,  is 
much  frequented  by  summer  visitors.  A  modem 
town-ball  and  sundry  places  of  worship  are  its 
chief  public  edifices.  A  national  school  furnishes 
instruction  to  children  of  both  sexes,  and  there  is 
a  school  of  industry  for  ^lis.  The  present  im- 
portance of  Maryport,  which,  in  1760,  was  a  mere 
namlet  is  attributable  to  the  rise  of  an  extensive 
coal-trade  with  Ireland  and  SooUand.  It  has  also 
ship-building  yards;  and  sail-cloth,  ropes,  and 
blocks  are  made  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  A 
pier  has  been  erected,  and  there  are  commodious 
quays  and  staiths ;  but  the  harbour  dries  at  low 
water,  and  has  only  12  ft  at  high  water  springs, 
and  8  at  neaps. 

MASCALL,  a  town  of  Italy,  isUnd  of  Sicily, 
intend.  Catania,  cap.  canton,  at  the  £.  base  of 
Mount  iEtna,  on  a  small  river,  about  2  m.  from  the 
sea,  and  10  m.  SW.;Taonnma.  Pop.  8,068  in  1862. 
Its  district  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  town 
was  formerlv  flourishing,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  de- 
caying, while  several  of  its  dependent  villages  are 
proportionally  thriving  and  mcreasing,  particu- 
larly Giarre  and  Riposte. 

MASSA- CARRARA  (former  DUCHT  OF). 
See  MoDSNA. 
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MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America^  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  in  the  difit. 
known  by  the  name  of  New  England.  Massa- 
chosetta,  though  compararively  small,  w  one  of 
the  most  important  and  flourishing  states  forming 
part  of  the  great  republic  It  extends  between  lat. 
410  13'  and  42°  52^^^,  and  long.  69©  50'  and  730 
30'  W. ;  having  N.  Vermont  and  N.  Hampshire, 
W.  New  York,  S.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  E.  the  Atlantic,  the  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  being  comprised  in  this 
state.  Greatest  length,  WN  W.  and  ESE.,  190  m. ; 
ordinary  breadth,  between  40  and  60  m.;  area, 
7,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,231,066  in  1860.  In  1830,  the 
pop.  was  6 10,408.  Generally  speaking,  the  coun try 
ascends  according  to  the  distance  inland,  the  gene- 
ral slope  being  from  W.  to  £.  The  coast  presents 
a  capacious,  deep,  and  admirable  bay,  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod ;  from  which  the  state 
has  derived  its  name.  A  sandy  and  in  some  parts 
marshy  plain  extends  several  iniles  into  the  mte- 
rior ;  this  is  abruptly  succeeded  by  a  hilly  country, 
which  occupies  all  the  central  (uirts  of  the  state, 
abounding  with  valleys  of  various  extent,  nu- 
merous rivers,  and  extensive  pine  plains.  The 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  separates  this  re- 
gion from  the  third,  or  mountainous,  or  most 
westerly  division  of  the  state.  It  Is  well  watered, 
but  nolaige  river  rises  within  it.  Next  to  the 
Connecticut,  the  chief  is  the  Merrimac,  which 
runs  through  its  NE.  parts,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Boston.  There  are  no  large  lakes,  but  nu- 
merous ponds.  The  climate  varies  according  to 
elevation  (  but  is  generally  dry  and  healthy,  and 
the  atmosphere  serene.  The  thermometer,  it  is 
8aid,  in  the  plains,  during  summer,  often  exceeds 
77°  Fahr.,  and  sometimes  rises  to  100°.  In  some 
of  the  central  and  W.  districts  the  soil  is  strong 
and  rich{  but  in  general  it  is  poor  rather  than 
otherwise,  though  the  active  perseverance  of  its 
inhab.  and  good  cultivation  have  rendered  it  highly 
productive.  In  no  part  of  the  U.  S.  have  greater 
advances  been  made  in  agriculture,  but  latterly 
the  pre-eminence  of  Massachusetts  in  this  respect 
has  not  been  maintained,  and  her  crops  have  de- 
clined. Maize,  rye,wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp  are  the 
chief  agricultural  products.  Great  quantities  of 
cider  also  are  made,  and  fruits  and  garden  vege- 
tables extensively  gru^^n.  But,  notwithstanding, 
^fassachusetts  is' indebted  to  the  Southern  states, 
especially-  to  N.  York,  Alaryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  her  supplies 
of  flour  and  com;  and  to  these  and  the  other 
states  she  is  indebted  for  cotton,  staves,  and  coal. 
Beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export ;  the  W,  part  of  the  state  is  es- 
necially  distinguished  for  its  extensive  dairies. 
Travellers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance and  flourishing  condition  of  the  rural 
districts  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  of  the 
villages,  from  Northampton  to  Boston,  Belcher- 
town,  Ware,  and  Worcester  are  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  comfortable  places;  and  every  thing 
about  them  is  so  neat,  and  so  much  in  order,  that 
it  is  delightful  to  see  them.  About  Northampton 
there  is  more  appearance  of  real  comfort  and  beau- 
tiful village  scenery  than  I  have  seen  any  where 
else*  Agriculture  is  here,  however,  of  inferior  im- 
portance to  manufactures  and  commerce,  hi  which 
Massachusetts  ranks  second  perhaps  t6  no  state  in 
the  Union,  unless  it  be  New  York.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  are  said  to  be  uivested  in 
manufacturing  stock,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  employed  in  Lowell,  which,  next  to  Pittsburg, 
is  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  the  U.  States, 


and  may  be  styled  the  Manchester  of  Ameriet, 
(See  LowKLL.)  Next  to  cotton  goods,  boots  and 
shoes  are  the  chief  manufactured  articles;  from  S 
to  4  million  pairs  are  annually  made  at  Lynn  and 
other  places  m  this  state,  prindpaily  for  exp<m  to 
the  Southern  states  and  the  W.  Indies.  Spirits 
leather,  cordage,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  nails, 
woollens,  paper,  straw  linnets,  hats,  oil,  and  mus- 
kets, are  the  other  principal  manufactares.  There 
is  a  large  national  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms  at  Springfield.  There  are  nameroos 
iron  mines,  and  some  also  of  lead.  Excellent 
marble  and  granite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  ob- 
tained. The  whale,  a)d,  and  other  flsheri^  of  the 
U.  States  centre  principally  in  Massachusetts,  and 
are  at  once  a  principal  employment  and  a  most 
productive  source  of  wealth.  'The  chief  exfKHts  of 
this  state,  exclusive  of  its  manufactures  and  die 
produce  of  its  fisheries,  are  beef,  pork,  lumber, 
spirits,  and  flax  seed.  During  the  year  1862,  the 
total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  state  amounted 
to  23,826,260  dollars,  while  the  total  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  produce  were  of  the  value  of 
16,572,736  dollars.  The  number  of  vessels  which 
cleared  at  ports  in  Massachusetts,  in  1862,  was 
3,088,  of  509,176  tons  burthen ;  while  there  ar« 
rived  3,427  vessels,  of  735,494  tons. 

Till  lately  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  had 
a  greater  number  of  members  than  that  of  any 
other  state  of  the  Union ;  but  the  amended  con^i- 
tutlon  of  1840  reduced  the  senate  to  40  mems.: 
and  the  number  of  representatives  to  240,  elected 
annwdly  by  the  people.  Tlie  right  of  election  is 
in  every  male  citizen  21  years  of  age  who  has 
resided  within  the  state  for  a  year,  and  within  the 
town  or  district  for  which  he  desires  to  vote  for  6 
months  preceding  the  election.  Elections  take 
place  annually  for  senators,  representatives,  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  council  of  9 
mems.,  intended  to  assist  the  executive,  and  chosen 
from  among  the  people  at  large  bv  a  joint  vote  of 
the  senators  and  representatives.  The  salary  of  the 
governor  is  3,500  dollars  a  year.  The  supreme 
court  of  justice  sits  at  Boston ;'  it  consists  of  a  chief 
•ustice,  4  assistant  judges,  and  other  officeis.  Tliere 
is  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  other  courts  are 
established  in  each  oo. :  the  different  judges  of  all 
the  courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and  hold  ofiice  during  *^oo(d  behaviour.* 
Every  able-bodied  white  male  citiaen  between  18 
and  45  (with  certain  exceptions)  is  required  to  en- 
rol himself  in  the  militia ;  but  the  active  militia 
consists  of  only  10,000  men,  called  out  at  diflerent 
times.  Education  is  very  widely  diffused.  The 
number  of  public  schools,*  in  1862,  was  4,606,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  223,218,  out  of 
a  population  of  284,252,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  flAecn.  The  princii>al  educational  establish- 
ments are  —  Haxward  university,  near  Boston  ; 
Phillips,  Dummer,  Leicester  and  Derby  academies ; 
William's  and  Amherst  colleges;  several  theolo- 
gical seminaries,  and  other  special  schools.  Learned 
societies,  mechanics'  institutes,  lyceums,  readinc; 
societies,  and  public  libraries  are'numerous.  The 
number  of  churches  as  compared  with  the  pop.  is 
greater  in  this  than  in  anv  other  state  of  the  Union  ; 
and  the  inhabs.  are  distinguished  by  their  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  good  morals.  The  public 
debt  at  the  close  of  1863  amounted  to  11,129,578 
dollars. 

This  state  was  first  permanently  settled  by  a 
party  of  emigrants  from  England,  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  in  1620.  Another  settlement  was 
formed  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  both  were  united  by 
charter  under  the  same  government  with  Maine 
in  1692.  The  first  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
the  mother  country  occurred  at  Lexington  in  tbid 
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state,  19tfa  April,  1775.  Massachusetts  sends  ten 
members  to  conirress. 

MASSA-DUCALE,  or  DI-CARRARA,  a  town 
of  North  Italy,  prov.  Massa  e  Carrara,  on  the  road 
between  Genoa  and  Lef?hom,  8  m.  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  28  m.  NW,  Lncca.  Pop.  15,068  in 
1862.  The  town  is  distinjpiished  b;^  the  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  and  is  clean  and 
well  built ;  bat  has  few  remarkable  edifices.  Its 
ancient  cathedral  was  pulled  down  by  Eliza  Bac- 
cioocbi,  sister  of  Na^leon,  when  queeu  of  Etruria, 
on  account  of  its  being  too  near  the  royal  palace. 
It  has  an  academy  of  sculpture  and  architecture, 
a  seminary,  college,  hospital,  public  librar}^  and 
an  old  castle  now  used  as  a  prison.  It  b  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs 
and  some  trade  in  soap,  oil,  and  other  a^cultural 
products,  and  in  the  fine  marble  of  its  vicinity. 

MASSAFRA,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Lecce,  cap.  canton,  on  the  road  from  Bari  to 
Tarauto,  10  m.  NW.  the  last  named  city.  Pop. 
9,942  in  1862.  Maasafra  is  prettily  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  interspersed  with  tufts  of  trees 
and  shrubs ;  but,  when  near  it,  it  assumes  a  most 
singular  appearance.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
is  perforated  and  worked  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
shapes.  The  houses  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  nar- 
row valley,  or  rather  chasm,  worked  through  the 
mck  by  the  action  of  running  water.  The  town 
is  walled,  and  is  conjectured  by  some  authors  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Messapia  of  antiquity ;  but 
others  contend  that  Messagna,  between  Oria  and 
Brindisi,  is  the  modem  representative  of  that  city. 

MESS  AT,  a  town  of  France,  d<«p.  Ariifege,  cap. 
cant,  in  a  fertile  valley,  14  m.  WSW.  Foix.  Pop. 
4,031  in  1861.  There' are  in  its  vicinity  numerous 
iiou  mines,  the  working  of  which  employs  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people. 

MASUAH,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Abyssinia, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  on  an  island  separated  from  the 
continent  by  the  narrow  but  denp  channel  of 
Adowa,  250  m.  NE.  Gondar,  and  420  m.  S.  by  £. 
Djidda;  lat.  15«>  30'  45"  N.,  long.  89°  24'  E,  Pop. 
estiro.  at  12,000  in  1862.  The  island  in  which 
Maatmah  stands  is  only  about  ^  m.  in  length  and 
^  m.  in  breadth,  une-third  of  ita  extent  being 
occupied  by  houses.  The  town  has  several  stone 
houses,  two  stories  high ;  but  most  of  them  are  in 
mins.  The  other  dwellings  are  mere  huts,  built, 
as  in  Arabia,  with  poles  and  bent  grass.  The 
only  public  buildings  are  four  moHques,  of  small 
size  and  rude  architecture.  Owing  to  the  total 
absence  of  springs,  water  is  very  scarce,  and  i.s 
collected  in  Urge  public  tanks,  that  occupy  nearlv 
a  third  part  of  the  island.  The  harbour,  though 
having  a  narrow  entrance,  can  accommodate  about 
/iftv  vessels ;  and  is  safe,  deep,  and  easily  acces- 
Hibie.  The  trade  carried  on  between  Masuah  and 
the  ports  of  Arabia  is  of  considerate  importance. 
From  Djidda  are  brought  many  articles  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture,  embroidered  velvets,  arms, 
glass-ware,  silks,  and  satins;  while  Mocha  fur- 
nishes Indian  fabrics  of  every  quality,  from  the 
finest  muslins  to  the  coarse  Suzat  cloths,  used  as 
articles  of  dress  in  a  great  part  of  Africa.  The  ex- 
Iiorts  comprise  a  considerable  number  of  slaves, 
gold-dust,  ivoT}',  rhinoceros'  hf)m8,  and  corn, 
brought  from  the  interior  by  a  large  caravan,  which 
arrives  in  Feb.  The  Nay  be  demands  10  per  cent., 
ftd  valorem,  on  all  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
same  amount  of  duty  is  levied  by  the  Imam. 

MASULIPATAM'.  See  Cikcars  (North krk). 

Masuupatam,  a  fortress  and  town  of  British 
India,  preaid.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  dist.,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  230  m.  NNE.  Madras;  lat. 
160  15'  N.,  long.  81°  14'  E.  The  fort  is  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  800  yds.  by  600,  in  the  midst  of  a  salt 
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monuss,  and  close  to  a  canal  communicating  with 
the  Krishna.  By  means  of  this  canal,  the  sur- 
rounding country  may  be  entirel|r  inundated,  a 
circumstance  constituting  the  chief  strength  of 
the  place.  The  pettah,  or  native  town,  is  about 
1^  m.  to  the  NW. ;  it  is  very  extensive,  and,  for 
a  Hindoo  town,  tolerably  well  built.  Masulipa- 
tam  stands  on  the  only  part  of  the  Coromandel 
coast  which  is  not  beat  with  a  heav^  surf.  Its 
port  receives  vessels  of  300  tons ;  and  it  was  for  a 
lengthened  period  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
with  Bengal,  China,  Birmah,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
Its  commerce  is  now,  however,  greatly  fallen  oflf, 
and  scarcely  extends  beyond  Calcutta  on  one  side 
and  Bussorah  on  the  other.  Its  chief  exports  are 
piece  goods  and  tobacco.  The  chintzes  or  Masuli- 
patam,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  Europe,  have 
been  long  and  deservedly  celebrated,  and  are  very 
generally  worn  in  some  jparta,  especially  in  Persia. 
This  town  is  the  residence  of  the  district  collector 
and  judge.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Bhamenee 
sovereigns  of  the  Decca,  in  1480,  ceded  to  the 
French  in  1751,  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1759. 

MATANZAS,  a  sea-port  to^Ti  of  Cuba,  ranking 
next  to  the  Havannah,  in  commercial  importance, . 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  bay,  52  m.  E.  Havannah  ;  lat  23°  2'  28"  N., 
long.  810  37'  44"  W.  Pop.  19,852  m  1857.  The 
town  is  pretty  well  built,  has  some  goml  streets, 
and  about  one-third  part  cf  ita  houses  are  of  stone. 
It  has  a  large  hospital,  a  good  par.  church,  bar- 
racks, theatre,  two  market-places,  and  two  printing 
offices;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  considerable 
sugar  refiner)',  belonging  to  an  English  firm.  The 
bay  of  Mata'nzas,  defended  by  the  castle  of  San 
Severino,  is  extensrve,  and  is  exposed  only  to  the 
NE.  wind.  The  harbour,  in  front  of  the  city,  is 
protected  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  4  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face, which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater,  to  de- 
fend the  vessels  at  anchor  within  it  from  the  swell. 
There  are  two  ehaimels  by  which  to  enter,  the  one 
by  the  N.,  the  other  by  the  S.  end  of  the  ledge  ; 
but  the  S.  channel  is  fit  only  for  coasting  vessel.^. 
There  are  two  rivers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town, 
which  deposit  so  much  mud  at  their  months  as 
greatly  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  anchorage 
ground,  and  render  it  necessary  to  load  and  di5- 
cbai^  the  shipping  by  lighters  and  launches. 

Matanzas,  though  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  this  noble  island,  was  an  mcon- 
siderable  place  till  within  the  last  forty  years. 
Under  the  old  colonial  government  it  was  merely 
a  subsidiary  port  to  the  Havannah,  and  was  ncit 
alk)wed  to  cany  on  any  direct  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries;  but  this  impolitic  restriction 
being  removed  in  1809,  Matanzas  immediately 
became  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade;  and 
the  town  and  its  commerce  have  since  continuefl 
to  increase,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  cidtivatiou 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  other  colonuil  staples  in 
the  adjoining  districts. 

MAfARO  (an.  lOuro)^  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain, 
m  Catalonia,  20  m.  NE.  Barcelona.  Pop.  15,860 
in  1857.  The  more  ancient  or  Moorish  portion  of 
the  town  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls :  its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Riera,  which  is  wide  and 
straight,  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  promenade.  The  new  town,  which 
stretches  eastward  along  the  sea-shoie,  is  much 
laiger  and  more  regularly  built,  with  wide  streets 
and  respectable  houses.  A  parish  church  and  a 
general  hospital,  with  two  or  three  laige  buildings, 
formerly  used  as  monasteries,  are  the  only  public 
edifices.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  red  wine  and  brandy,  much  of  which  is  ex- 
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ported  to  the  U.  States.  Its  cloth  fabrics  have 
much  declined ;  but,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
colonies,  ita  exports  of  cotton-prints,  ribands,  and 
lace  have  become  quite  inconsiderable.  The  port 
has  a  ship-building  yard,  and  there  is  good  an- 
chorage for  merchant-ships  close  in  shore.  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  coun- 
try-houses and  cottages  have  an  air  or  greater 
neatness  and  comfort;  the  windows  are  glazed, 
and  the  insides  of  the  dwellings  display  a  good 
stock  of  furniture.  No  b^gars  and  fewer  ragged 
people  are  seen ;  industry  is  eHdently  active ;  the 
ground  is  better  cleared,  fences  (made  of  the  Ame- 
rican aloe)  are  more  general  and  more  neatly  con- 
structed ;  nobody  is  seen  basking  in  the  sun.  In 
short,  there  is  a  new  order  of  things,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 

MATHURA,  or  MUTTBA,  a  celebrated  town 
and  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Hindostan.  prov.  Agra, 
on  the  Jumua,  30  m.  NW.  Agra;  lat.  270  81'  N., 
long.  77°  83'  E.  It  is  highly  venerated  by  the 
Hindoos,  from  ita  being  the  birthplace  of  their 
deity  Krishna,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  con- 
tinued street  of  temples  and  ghauts,  which,  though 
they  do  not  exhibi:  the  architectural  magnificence 
of  similar  structures  in  S.  India,  have,  neverthe- 
less, considerable  elegance  and  richness.  Mathura 
was  taken  in  1019  by  Mabmoud  of  Ghiznee,  who 
despoiled  it  of  an  immense  quantity  of  gold,  silver, 
and  gems,  threw  down  many  of  its  temples,  and 
desecrated  others  by  converting  them  into  mosques. 
Under  Acbar  and  his  successors,  however,  the  Hin- 
doos were  permitted  to  rebuild  and  improve  the 
city;  and  a  temple,  erected  about  that  period,  is 
said  to  have  cost  60  lacs  of  rupees.  But  this 
splendid  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Aurungzebe, 
who  built  on  the  spot  a  mosque  with  the  materials. 
Anotlier  large  mosque,  built  by  a  Mohammedan 
governor,  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay.  Some  ex- 
tensive cantonments  are  separated  from  the  town 
by  an  interval  of  broken  ground  covered  with 
ruins.  Mathura  has  a  fort,  in  which  is  an  obser- 
vatory, founded  by  the  rajah  Jye-Singh  of  Jye- 
poor.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  the 
nead-quarters  of  the  commander  of  Scindia's  in- 
fantry: it  was  however  taken,  without  opposition, 
by  the  British  in  1803. 

MATLOCK,  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  waters,  hund.  Wirksworth, 
CO,  Derbv,  on  the  Derwent,  14  m.  N.  by  W.  Derby, 
125  m.  ^NW.  London  byroad,  and  141  m.  by  Mid- 
land railway.  •  Pop.  of  par.  4,252  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  3,960  acres.  The  place  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, partly  in  a  vallev  and  partly  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  rising  E.  from  tne  Derwent^  here  crossed  by 
a  neat  stone  bridge :  tbe  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone. 
The  church,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  above  the  river,  and 
embosomed  in  trees,  is  a  small  edifice,  in  the  per- 
pendicular English  style,  with  a  square  tower  at 
Its  W.  end  t  the  living  b  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  of  Lincoln.  There  are  four  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
and  other  dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday  schools, 
providing  religious  instmction  for  between  400  and 
500  children  of  both  sexes.  Thefe  is  also  an  en- 
dowed school,  for  clothing  and  educating  80  boys. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  paper, 
and  the  lead  mines  in  the  neighbouring  hills  em- 
ploy about  150  hands.  A  museum  of  mineralogy 
contains  a  great  many  valuable  specimens  of  ore 
peculiar  to  this  district.  Visitors  purchase  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Derbyshire  spar ;  but  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  inhab.  is  on  the  supply  of 
those  who  come  here  during  summer,  to  use  the 
mineral  waters,  which  are  considered  beneficial  in 
cases  of  glandular  affections,  scrofula,  bilious  dis- 
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orders,  pulmonary  complaints,  and  dialietes.  Th« 
springs,  which  first  attracted  notice  for  their  me- 
dicinal qualities  in  1698,  when  the  first,  or  tAi, 
bath  was  built,  are  about  1^  m.  S.  of  Matlock,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river ;  and  here  are  tbe  hotels, 
libraries,  and  lodging-houses,  to  which  the  visiton 
chiefly  resort.  Other  two  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered, each  of  which  is  now  enclosed,  with  a 
handsome  edifice,  convenient!}'-  fitted  up  with 
baths  and  pump-rooms.  The  waters  have  a  tem- 
perature of  about  66°  or  68P  Fahr.,  and  hold  in 
solution  only  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  their  specific  gravitv  being  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  water:  it  would  hence  appear,  thooi^h 
having  a  lower  temperature,  greatly  to  resemble 
the  Baxton  and  Bristol  waters. 

The  scenery  of  Matlock-dale  is  peculiariy  pic- 
turesque and  romantic,  diversified  with  rugged 
beetling  crags,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  fine 
verdure  of  the  valley;  the  most  prominent  object* 
being  the  High  Tor'and  Masson  HilL  Thefonner 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  about  300  ft.,  tbe 
upper  half  of  which  is  a  broad  mass  of  naked 
brovm  rock,  from  which  fragments  often  fall  into 
the  river  which  flows  immediately  below,  obstruct- 
ing the  channel,  and  greatly  increasing  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  stream  after  heavy  rains.  Oppo- 
site the  High  Tor,  but  of  a  less  bolS  though  loftier 
character,  is  Masson  Hill;  on  the  summit  of  which 
are  the  heights  of  Abraham,  rising  about  750  ft 
above  the  river,  and  not  only  overlooking  the 
whole  dale,  but  commanding  an  extensive  prospect 
over  a  considerable  part  of  I>erbT8hire.  Wilienley 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  son  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  stands  on  a 
commanding  eminence  E.  of  the  Derwent. 

MAUCHLINE,  a  neat  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Avr,  on  an  eminence  1  m.  X.  from  the  river  Ayr, 
27  m.  S.  by  W.  GIwh^ow.  Pop.  1,414  in  1861. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  the  par.  church.  Free 
church,  and  a  chapel  of  the  Associate  Synod.  It 
has  a  woollen  mill,  which  employs  about  ^5  hands; 
and  hand-loom  weaving  and  tambouring  for  tbe 
Glasgow  manufacturers  employ  about  200  bands. 
It  has  also  a  manufacture  of  beautifully  jointed 
and  varnished  wooden  snuff-boxes,  similar  to  those 
made  at  Cumnock  and  Laurence  Kirk. 

This  place,  trifling  as  it  is,  has  been  *  married  to 
immortal  verse.'  Bums  lived  for  nearly  9  years 
at  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  ^  m.  N.  of  the  village; 
and  Mauchline  was  the  birthplace  of  *  bonnie  Jean,' 
and  is  the  scene  of  two  of  his  inimitable  poems, 
*  The  Jollv  Beggars'  and  *  The  Holv  Fair.' 

MAULilAIN,orMOULMEIN,a8ea-porttowii 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  cap.  British  prov. 
Martaban,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Than- 
lueng,  having?  N.  the  Birmese  town  of  Martaban, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  W.  the  island 
of  Balu,  which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater  to 
defend  the  port  from  the  heavy  seas  that  would 
otherwise  be  thro^vn  in  from  the  W.,  100  m.  SSK. 
Rangoon,  27  m.  NNE.  Amherst;  Jat,  16°  29' 36" 
N.,  long.  970  35'  6"  E.  It  was  founded  so  late  as 
1825,  when  the  site  was  selected  by  Sir  A.  Camp- 
bell, as  eligible  as  well  for  a  commercial  as  a  mili- 
tary station.  It  is  about  200  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  extensive  and  fertile  i^daina  stretch 
eastwards  from  it  towards  the  mountams.  Its  port 
is  good,  and,  from  its  extensive  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation,  it  promises  to  become  a  ccm- 
siderable  emporium.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  teak  timber  and  rice ;  but  there  is  also 
a  considerable  export  of  Pegu  cutch,  8tic-lac,betcl- 
nut,  ivory,  cocoa-nut,  sapan  wood,  and  rice.  The 
imports  consist  of  European  cotton  goods  and 
marine  stores.  The  principal  trade  of  the  place 
is  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon,  and  Peuang. 
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MAURA  (SANTA) 

The  principal  article  of  commerce  at  Maulmain 
is  teak  timber,  with  which  firom  25  to  30  ships 
annually  load  for  £nglaiid.  Ship-building  is  well 
adapted  to  the  place,  and  some  of  the  finest  teak 
ships  in  the  world  have  been  bailt  here.  There 
■re  several  dry  docks,  though  not  of  a  very  efficient 
description,  for  repairing  vessels. 

MAURA  (SANTA)  (an.  Ltucas),  one  of  the 
Ionian  Inlands,  off  the  W.  coast  of  and  belonging  to 
Greece,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  (£annel 
aboat  100  yards  broad,  and  so  shallow  as  in  some 
nlaces  to  be  fordable :  48  ra.  SE.  Corfu,  and  7  m. 
N^.  Cephalonia,  its  cap.  Amaxichi  being  in  lat. 
330  50*  15"  N.,  long.  20°  43'  E.  Length,  23  m. ; 
average  breadth  8  m;  area,  156  square  miles. 
Pop.  20,797  in  1861.  The  bland  is  intersected  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  running  N.  and  S.  through 
its  whole  extent,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  3.000  ilU,  whence  secondary  ndges  branch 
off  in  various  directions,  forming  a  few  small 
valleys  admitting  cultivation;  but  most  of  the 
produce  is  raised  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretch- 
mg^  about  20  m.  along  the  NW.  side  of  the  island, 

I       and  comprising  the  residences  of  the  greater  part 

i  of  the  pop.  The  soil  is  generally  very  scanty ; 
and  many  parts  of  the  surface  exhibit  nothing  but 

I  bare  rock,  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  ver- 
dure: indeed,  only  about  one-eighth  part  of  the 
surface  Is  capable  o£  cultivation.  In  the  valleys, 
the  soil  is  either  alluvial,  or  a  red  loam}'  earth, 
tenacious  of  moisture.  There  are  no  rivers;  and, 
though  numerous  torrents  flow  from  the  mountains 
during  the  winter  months  their  channels  are  quite 
dry  in  the  summer.  Inhere  is  a  winter  lake,  about 
6  m.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  in  the  bottom  of  a  vallev, 
Hurounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  dries  in 
sammer  and  produces  rich  crr>ps.  At  the  S.  end 
of  the  island  is  a  shallow  lagoon,  called  the  Ve- 
netian harbour,  now  rapidly  tilling  up  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  and  raiid,  the  banks  of  which 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  tem- 
perature of  Santa  Maura^  like  that  of  the  other 
islands,  is  extremely  variable,  the  thermometer 
in  autumn  often  rising  or  falling  20^  in  24  hours. 
In  the  valleys  it  seldom  falls  to  the  freezing  point. 
but  occasionally  there  is  snow  on  the  hills.  The 
quantity  of  rain,  and  the  seasons  in  which  it  falls, 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
low  grounds  are  very  unhealthy,  and  fever  usually 
prevails  at  Amaxichi  during  summer,  attended 
with  a  mortality  in  some  years  of  1  in  19  of  the 
pop. :  indeed,  most  of  the  natives,  except  those 
living  on  the  mountains,  present  a  ver^  sickly  ap- 
pearance. The  quantity  of  com  raised  in  the 
island  is  barely  sufficient  for  half  the  consumption 
of  its  inhab. ;  but  wine,  olive  oil,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  afford  excellent  pasture,  and 
axe  grassed  by  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats. 

'  Game  is  plentiful,  and  bees  form  an  object  of  rural 
economy.  The  salt-pans  near  Amaxichi  produce 
annually  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  basalt,  which, 
as  well  as  wine,  oil,  and  cotton,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  export.  The  inhab.  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Many  of  them 
are  employed  as  fishermen  and  sailors;  while 
otben,  especially  at  harvest-season,  cross  to  the 
continent  in  quest  of  agricultural  employment. 

It  has  several  good  ports  and  some  towns,  but 
none  is  of  any  importance,  except  the  cap. 
Amaxichi  (which  see). 

The  ancient  Leucas  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
continent ;  for  Homer  expressly  terms  it  'Aictt)i/ 
'Uareipoio,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca' and  Cephallenia. 
So  late  as  the  time  of  Thucydides,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  was  more  than  once  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus ;  and  Livy  informs  us,  that  it  had  its 
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peninsular  shape  even  in  the  Macedonian  war. 
•  Leucadia  Tiunc  insu/a^  et  vadoso  freto^  quod  per- 
foaswn  manu  est,  ab.Acamania  dwisa,  twnpenin- 
hula  erat,  occidentis  regione  arctis  faucibus  cmterena 
AcatTuznuB.  Quingentos  ferme  paaaus  lor^mfaucen 
erant:  laUB  hatid  amplitu  centum  et  viginti.  In  his 
angustiU  Leucas  posita  est,  colli  applicata  versn  in 
oricntem  et  AcamaniamJ'  (Hist.,  lib.  xxxiii.  17.) 
The  cut  here  mentioned,  called  Dioryctus,  was  8 
stadia  in  length,  and,  m  Strabo's  time,'  was  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  The  famous  Leucadian  promontory- 
(now  Cape  Ducato)  is  a  long  ridge  of  white  marble 
rocks,  projecting  S.  about  2  m.,  terminating  in  a 
precipice  200  ft.  high.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  Virgil  represents  it  as  an 
object  of  dread  to  mariners : — 

'  If  ox  et  Lencatffl  nimbosa  eacumlna  montlsi 
£t,  formidatus  uautis,  aperitur  ApoUo.' 

^n.  Ul.  274. 

but  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  immortality  of  re- 
nown to  its  being 

*  The  LoTer's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave.' 

— the  spot  whence  Sappho  precipitated  herself  into 
the  ocean,  resolved  either  to  recover  the  affections 
of  Phaon,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  (See  Ovidii 
Epist.  Sappho  Phaoni,  lin.  165,  <fec.) 

Not  far  from  the  promontory  stood  the  very 
ancient  town  of  Nericum,  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
fVKTifAtfoy  irroAieffpof,  *a  well-built  city,'  and  of 
which  there  are  still  some  small  vestiges.  The 
position  of  the  ancient  Leucas  is  fixed  by  Livy  in 
the  above  passage  close  to  the  narrow  strait  which 
divides  the  island  from  Acamania ;  and  Dr.  Hol- 
land mentions  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  about 
2  m.  S.  of  Amaxichi,  exhibiting  the  remains  oT 
massive  old  Greek  walls,  ascending  a  narrow  ridge 
near  the  sea,  and  of  numerous  sepulchres,  which 
appear  among  the  vineyards  covering  its  declivity. 
(Travels  in  Greece,  p.  63.)  The  modem  histon' 
of  Santa  Maura  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  loKiAN  Islands. 

MAURITIUS  (THE),  or  ISLE  OF  FRANCE, 
an  island  hi  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  situated  between  19°  68*  and  20^  32'  S. 
lat.,  and  67^  17'  and  57®  46  E.  long.,  from  70  to  80 
m.  NE.  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  500  m.  E.  Mada- 
gnscar.  It  is  an  irregular  oval ;  length,  NE.  to 
SW.,  about  86  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  18  to  27 
m.  Area  676  s(|uare  miles;  pop.  313,462  in  1861, 
including  a  garrison  of  2,350  men.  -  The  aspect  of 
the  Mauritius,  irom  whatever  quarter  it  is  ap- 
proached, is  singularly  abrupt  and  picturesque. 
The  land  rises  rapidly  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior, where  it  forms' three  chains  of  mountains, 
from  1,800  to  2,000  ft.  in  height,  intersecting  the 
country  in  different  directions.  Except  towards 
the  summit,  these  are  generally  covered  with  wood, 
and  in  many  parts  cleft  into  deep  ravines,  througii 
which  numerous  rivulets  find  their  way  to  the  low 
grounds,  and  terminate  in  about  20  small  rivers, 
by  which  the  whole  line  of  coast  is  well  watered, 
from  the  foot  of  the  moun  tains  to  the  sea.  Though, 
from  its  mountainous  and  rugged  character,  a 
great  part  of  the  interior  is  not  available  for 
any  useful  purpose,  yet  extensive  plains,  several 
leagues  in  circumference,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
high  lands ;  and  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  along 
the  coast,  most  of  the  ground  is  well  adapted  either 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  for 
raising  any  description  of  tropical  produce.  Ex- 
tensive forests  still  cover  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  districts  of  Mah<5bourg,  the  Savanna,  and 
Flacq,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  are  several 
small  lakes.  The  soil,  in  many  parts,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  consisting  either  of' a  black  vegetable 
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mould,  or  a  bed  of  stiff  clay  of  considerable  depth : 
occasionally  the  clay  is  found  mixed  with  iron  ore, 
and  the  debris  of  volcanic  rock.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Louis,  and  generally  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  sea,  there  is  but  a  scanty 
covering  of  light  friable  soil  over  a  rocky  surface 
of  coralline  formation.  The  whole  coast  is  sur- 
rounded by  reefs  of  coral,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  openings,  through  which  vessels  can  approach 
the  shore ;  and  at  these  points  the  different  mili- 
tary posts  for  the  defence  of  the  island  have  been 
established.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
climate  of  this  island  in  different  situations ;  the 
windward  (or  SE.)  side  enjoying  a  lower  tempe- 
rature by  several  degrees  than  the  leeward  (NW.), 
owing  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  SE.  breeze, 
which  prevails  during  most  part  of  the  year. 

As  regards  temperature,  rain,  physical  aspect, 
and  diversity  of  climate,  the  island  exhibits  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  Jamaica;  though, 
being  S.  of  the  line,  the  seasons  are  reversed; 
summer  extending  from  Oct.  to  April,  and  winter 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  principal  rainy 
season  is  from  the  end'of  December  to  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  but  showers  are  firequent  at  all 
times.  Hurricanes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
create  great  devastation,  with  much  loss  of  life; 
they  principally  occur  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  sta- 
tistical returns  of  the  island,  the  climate  does  not 
exert  any  prejudicial  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  white  resident  pop.,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  negro  race. 

Previously  to  1825,  the  sugar  and  other  articles 
imported  from  the  Mauritius  into  Great  Britain 
were  charged  with  the  same  duties  that  were  laid 
on  such  articles  when  imported  from  India.  But, 
at  the  latter  epoch,  the  produce  of  the  Mauritius 
was  admitted  into  our  markets  at  the  same  duties 
as  W.  Indian  produce,  which  were  then  materially 
lower  than  those  imposed  on  the  produce  of  our 
Eastern  possessions.  This  alteration  of  the  duties 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  cultivation  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, particularly  to  that  of  sugar,  which  has  since 
been  raised,  to  the  almost  tot^  exclusion  of  coffee, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  that  were  previously  produced 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  coffee  especially 
being  of  excellent  quality.  Wheat  and  maize  are 
raised  in  small  quantities,  with  yams,  manioc  (in- 
troduced by  the  French),  potatoes,  bananas,  and 
other  vegetables.  But  the  island  is  almost  wholly 
indebted  for  its  supplies  of  provisions  to  Hindostan, 
the  Cape  of  (jood  Hope,  Madagascar,  and  the  Isle 
de  Bourbon.  Next  to  sugar,  black  wood,  or  ebony, 
of  which  there  is  an  immense  supply,  and  tor- 
toise-shell, are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

The  produce  of  sugar  in  the  Mauritius  amounted, 
in  1812,  to  less  than  one  million  lbs.  In  1814  it 
amounted  to  1,084>294  Ihe. ;  and,  in  1818,  to  about 
8,000,000  IbSk  Since  then,  but  especially  since 
the  modification  of  the  duties  in  1825,  there  has 
been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  the  growth 
of  sugar  in  this  island.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  sugar  amounted  to  2,109,166/.  in  1860;  to 
l,771,867iL  in  1861,  and  to  2,288,167iL  in  1862. 
The  extraordinary  extensic-n  of  the  sugar  culture 
has  diverted  the  attention  of  the  planters  from  the 
culture  of  the  other  great  colonial  staples.  The 
exports  of  rum,  the  most  important  next  to  sugar, 
amounted  to  26,259iL  in  1861,  and  to  25,619/.  in 
1 862.  Rice  is  a  laige  article  of  import ;  it  is  brought, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  (quantity  of  wheat,  prin- 
cipally from  India.  Provisions  are  imported  partly 
from  the  Cape,  and  partlv  from  Madagascar^ 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Mauritius 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  nearly  so  prejudicial 
to  agriculture  as  in  the  W.  Indiefk    This  arose 


from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  compirativeJy 
easy  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
labour  dfeused  by  this  measure  by  importatioas  of 
hill-coolies  and'  other  Indians.  There  arrived,  in 
1860,  9,070  males  and  4,216  females,  while  in  1861 
the  arrivals  were  10,232  males  and  8,753  females, 
and,  in  1862,  7,440  males  and  2,453  females. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  with  a 
salary  of  7,000/.  a  year,  and  a  colonial  legtilatiTe 
council,  subordinate  to  the  orders  of  the  sovereign 
in  counciL  The  governor  is  aided  in  his  duties 
by  an  executive  council,  composed  of  the  military 
ofiicer  second  in  command,  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  the  advocate-general.  The  legislative  council 
is  composed  of  17  members,  10  of  whom  hold  no 
official  situation.  Justice  is  administered  in  a 
supreme  ci\'il  and  criminal  court,  with  three 
judges,  a  petty  court  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, and  such  other  minor  courts  as  the  governor 
may  see  fit.  Several  pro^-isions  of  the  old  f^rench 
law  continue  in  force.  The  public  revenue  in 
1863  amounted  to  518,278/:,  and  the  internal  colo- 
nial expenditure  to  482',524/.  The  greater  portiaa 
of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs'  duties 
received  at  Port  Louis. 

Port  Louis,  or  NW.  port,  the  cap.  and  seat  of 
government,  is  on  the  KVV.  side  of  the  island,  in 
lat.  20O  9'  6"  S.,  long.  57^  28'  41"  E.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  triangular  bay,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  rather  difficult.  Everv  vessel 
approaching  the  harbour  must  hoist  her  ^ag  and 
fire  2  guns ;  if  in  the  night,  a  light  must  be  shown, 
when  a  pilot  comes  on  board,  and  steers  .the  ship 
to  the  entrance  of  ^e  port.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
port  for  careening  and  repairing,  but  provisions  of 
all  sorts  are  dear.  In  the  hurricane  months,  the 
anchorage  of  Port  Louis  is  not  good,  and  it  can 
then  only  accommodate  a  few  ves^ls.  The  streets 
are  tolerably  r^ular;  but  the  houses  are  low,  and 
are  principally  built  of  wood.  It  has  extensive, 
but  generally  very  filthy,  suburbs.  It  suffered 
severely  from  fire  in  1816,  and  from  the  cholera  in 
1819.  The  town  and  harbour  are  strongly  forti- 
fied. At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town  are  some 
extensive  and  commodious  barracks;  and  about  | 
m.  distant  is  the  hospital,  on  a  peninsula  of  coral 
rock,  jutting  into  the  sea.  Mah^bourg,  in  a 
healthy  situation  on  the  SE.  coast,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  was  opened  to  ships  from  distant 
countries  in  1836. 

The  Mauritius  has  numerous  small  dependendes 
between  lat.  39  and  20°  S.,  and  long.  60°  and  70^ 
E.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
between  lat.  4^  and  5^,  about  930  m.  N.  from  the 
Mauritius;  one  of  which,  Mah^,  is  16  m.  long  by 
from  3  to  4  m.  broad ;  fertile,  well-watered,  very 
healthj,  and  having  a  pop.  of  about  7,000.  Mah^^ 
its  chief  town,  has  on  its  NE.  side  aboat  100 
wooden  houses,  and  a  g^arrison  of  30  men. 

The  Mauritius  was  discovered,  in  1505,  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of 'it  in 
1598,  and  named  it  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Princo 
Maurice.  They  made  a  setUement  in  it  in  1644, 
which,  however,  they  abandoned  early  in  the  next 
century.  The  French  having,  in  1657,  oonipied 
Bourbon,  sent  occasional  settlers  to  the  Mauritius, 
and,  on  its  evacution  by  the  Dutch,  they  esU- 
blished  a  regular  colony  *in  the  island  in  1715,  of 
which,  however,  they  did  not  take  formal  posses- 
sion till  1721.  But  the  real  founder  of  this  im- 
Krtant  settlement  was  the  celebrated  M.  de  la 
>urdonnaye,  appointed  governor  in  1734.  The 
Isle  de  France  had  hitherto  been  neglected  for 
that  of  Bourbon,  and  was,  at  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor,  in  the  most  impoverished  and  disordered 
state  imaginable.  But  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  im- 
mediately perceived  the  importance  of  the  island. 
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vhich  its  two  excellent  harbours  rendered  of  the 
peatest  consequence  to  any  European  power  hav- 
ing, or  wishing  to  have,  possessions  in  India ;  and 
he  set  about  its  improvement  with  a  zeal,  saga^ 
city,  and  success  chat  have  rarely  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.  Besides  extending  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
he  introduced  the  manioc  from  S.  America,  and 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  pepper  from  the  Dutch 
Lslands;  though  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of 
cloves,  have  not  answered  his  expectations.  He 
fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Port  Louis,  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  created  as  well  as  fortified : 
and  constructed  numerous  roads,  aqueducts,  and 
other  useful  pubhc  works.  His  lulministration 
continued  only  for  11  yean;  and  in  that  short 
space  he  contrived  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country,  and  rendered  it  a  most  prosperous  and 
valuable  colony.  Even  after  the  possessions  of 
France  in  India  had  all  fallen  into  our  hands,  the 
Mauritius  continued  to  be  of  importance  to  her, 
and  proved  how  jusilv  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  had 
appreciated  its  capabilities  as  a  naval  station.  It 
was  estimated  that,  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
last  war,  the  value  of  the  British  ships  captured  by 
privateers  and  other  cruisers  from  the  Mauritius 
amounted  to  2,500,0002.  At  length,  a  formidable 
annament  being  sent  against  it  in  1810,  it  surren- 
dered to  British  arms,  and  was  definitively  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  1815. 

The  island  is  the  scene  of  St.  Pierre's  inimitable 
tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  The  wreck  of  the  St. 
Geran,  so  striking  and  affecting  an  incident  in  the 
8ton%  is  a  real  event,  which  took  place  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1744. 

3fAYBOLE,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  distr.  Carrick,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  a  S.  exposure, 
8  m.  S.  Ayr,  and  38  m.  S.  by  W.  Glasgow.  Pop. 
1,945  in  i861.  The  town  cgnsists  mainly  of  an 
antique  well-built  street,  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous modem  buUdings.  The  superiority  of  the 
old  houses  is  owing  to  Maybole  having  been,  in 
ancient  times,  the  town  residence  of  the  aris- 
torracjy  of  Carrick,  and  the  remains  of  sundry 
baronial  mansions  are  still  more  or  less  entire. 
Of  these  the  most  imposing  is  *  the  castle,'  once 
occupied  by  the  earls  of  Ca^ilis,  ancestors  of  the 
marquis  of  Ailsa.  It  has  been  completely  re- 
paired and  renovated.  The  bor.  has  a  par.  church, 
a  Free  do.,  and  a  U.  Presbyterian  chapeL  Hand- 
loom  weavmg,  in  connection  with  Glasgow,  is 
extensively  carried  on,  employing  from  600  to 
800  hands.  The  weavers  are  moeUy  Irish ;  boys 
and  females  engage  in  the  work,  and  perpetuate 
the  poverty  inseparable  from  the  business.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  in  the  town,  and  it  has 
two  branch  banks,  and  a  savings'  bank.  The 
parbh  school  and  the  other  schools  bear  a  good 
character.  There  are  two  subscription  and  two 
circulating  libraries.  Some  of  the  best  farming  in 
Scotland  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Maybole. 

Maybole,  being  the  cap.  of  the  bailiery  of  Car- 
rick, was  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  district  pre- 
viously to  the  abolition  of  hereditary  iurisdictions 
in  1747.  The  remains  of  Crossragnel  Abbey  are 
situated  near  the  town,  on  the  W.  A  celebrated 
disputation,  which  lasted  three  days,  between 
Quintin  Kennedy,  one  of  its  abbots,  and  John 
Knox,  took  place,  in  1561,  in  a  house  in  Maybole, 
now  *  the  Ked  lion  Inn*'  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  it  ended,  as  is  universally  the  case  with  such 
disputes,  in  a  drawn  battle,  each  party  claiming 
the  victor^',  and  conceiving  that  he  had  demo- 
lished his  antagonist. 

MAYENNE,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  NW,,  for- 
merly comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Maine ;  between 
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lat  470  45'  and  430  34'  n.,  and  long.  0©  6'  and 
1°  20'  W.,  having  N.  Manche  and  Ome,  E. 
Sarthe,  S,  Maino-et-Loire,  and  W.  lUe-et-Vilaine. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  55  m. ;  average  breadth  about 
80  m.  Area,  517,068  hectares.  Pop.  875,168  in 
1861.  A  mountain  chain,  though  of  no  great 
height,  bounds  Mayenne  to  the  N.,  from  which 
two  ranges  strike  o'ff  to  the  S.,  one  forming  the 
E.,  and  the  other  a  part  of  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  dep.  It  slop^  gradually  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
which  direction  it  is  intersected  near  its  centre  by 
its  principal  river  the  Mayenne.  The  latter  rises 
in  the  d^p.  of  Ome,  about  12  m.  W.  Alen9on. 
running  at  first  SW.,  and  afterwards  generally  S., 
through  the  d^ps  of  Mayenne  and  Maine-et-Loire ; 
in  the  last  of  which,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe 
and  Loire,  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Maine,  and 
falls  into  the  Loire,  after  an  entire  course  of  nearly 
130  m.  (See  also  Maine-et-Loire.)  Mayenne, 
Laval,  Chateau-Gontier,  and  Angers  are  on  its 
banks.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  this 
d^p.  It  is  estimated  to  comprise  354,298  hectares 
of  arable  land;  69,338  do.  pasture;  26,879  do. 
woods ;  and  24,429  do.  heaths  and  wastes.  More 
corn  is  grown  than  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  total  produce  is  reckoned  at  upwards 
of  3,000,000  hectolitres,  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and 
rye.  The  annual  produce  of  cider  is  said  to  be 
about  600,000  hect.  Some  inferior  wine  is  pro- 
duced, but  in  small  quantities  only.  Flax,  hemp, 
chesnuts,  and  some  other  fruits,  are  the  other 
principal  products.  Property  is  very  much  sub- 
divided ;  and  many  of  the  farms,  or  rather  patches 
called  doaeriety  are  so  very  sma'l,  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  are  cultivated 
bv  the  spade  only.  There  are  about  214,000  head 
of  cattle  and  144,000  sheep  in  the  ddp.,  the  pro- 
duce of  wool  being  estimated  at  175,000  kilogr. 
a  year.  The  woods  yield  excellent  timber,  a  good 
deal  of  which  is  appropriated  to  ship-building. 
Some  extensive  manufactures  of  linen  stuffs  and 
yam  were  formerly  established  at  Laval  and  Chii- 
teau-Gontier.  But  though  these  have  fallen  off, 
the  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  including  printed 
handkerchiefs,  of  the  d^p.,  still  enjoy  a  high 
reputation.  The  iron  trade  of  Mayenne  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  it  also  furnishes  supe- 
rior paper.  It  is  divided  into  three  arronds. :  chief 
towns,  Laval  the  cap.,  Mayenne,  and  Ch&teau- 
Gontier. 

Mayenne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  above  dep., 
cap.  arrond.,  on  both  sides  the  Mayenne,  18  m. 
NXE.  LavaL  Pop.  10,370  in  1861.  The  town- 
proper  stands  on  the  right,  or  W.,  bank  of  the 
river ;  the  portion  on  the  opposite  bank,  though 
comprising  a  third  of  the  entire  pop.,  being  only  a 
suburb.  They  are  connected  by  a  bridge.  This 
is  an  ill-buill  toivn;  its  streets  are  steep,  irre- 
gular, and  inconvenient,  and  its  houses  old  and 
odd-looking. 

Mayenne  has  a  ruined  castle,  two  par.  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  good  town-hall,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics;  the  former 
of  which  has,  however,  greatly  declined  of  late 
years,  while  the  latter  has  increased. 

MAYN,  or  MAIN,  a  river  of  Central  (iermanj', 
which  has  its  source  in  Bavaria.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union,  about  24  m.  NVV.  Bayreuth,  of  tlie 
White  and  Ked  Mayn ;  the  former  rising  in  the 
Fitchtelbeig,  and  the  latter  in  the  Frankenjura, 
about  8  m.  SSE.  Bayreuth.  The  resulting  river 
flows,  w^ith  a  gentle  current,  generally  W.,  but 
with  a  very  tortuous  course ;  first  traversing  the 
circles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Franconia,  in  Bavaria, 
then  dividing  Uesse-Cassel  and  Nassau,  on  the 
N.,  from  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  S.,  and  inter- 
secting the  territory  of  Frankfort,  till  it  ultt- 
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mately  falls  into  tlie  Rhine,  nearly  opposite 
Mentz,  after  an  entire  course  of  al)out  230  m. 
Though  shallo^r,  it  is  of  equal  depth,  and  is  na- 
vigable throughout  7-8ths  of  it*  extent,  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  KejErnitz.  near  Bamberg. 
The  Mayu  is  of  considerable  iroportauce  jls  a 
means  of  traffic ;  and  Frankfort,  especially,  owes 
all  its  consequence,  as  a  commercial  city,  to  this 
river.  But  few  rivers,  at  least  in  civilised  coun- 
tries, presenting  sucli  facilities  for  improvement, 
have  been  more  neglected;  and,  in  addition  to 
other  inconveniences,  the  number  and  amount  of 
the  tolls  levied  on  the  ^layn  oppose  serious  ob- 
stacles to  its  navigation.  The  Mayn  forms  part 
of  tl^ie  line  connecting  the  Rhine  and  the  Danul^e ; 
a  canal  having  been  already  commenced,  which  is 
to  run  from  DietfUrth,  on  the  Altmllhl,  to  Bam- 
beiXt  on  the  Regnitz.  Besides  the  Regnitz,  tlie 
Tauber,  MUmling,  and  Gersprenz  are  its  chief 
affluents  from  the  S.,  and  the  Rodach,  Saale,  Kin- 
zig,  and  Nidda  from  the  N.  Bayreuth,  Bamberg, 
Wurtzbui^,  Aschaffenburg,  Hanau,  Offenbach,  and 
Frankfort  are  either  on,  or  immediately  adjacent 
to,  the  banks  of  the  Mavn. 

MAYNOOTH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  co.  Kildare,  on  the  Lyall  Water,  an 
affluent  of  the  Liffey,  14  m.  W.  Dublin.  Pop, 
2,091  in  1861.  The  town  is  without  trade,  and 
depends  principallv  for  its  support  on  the  con- 
tiguous college.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  once 
occupied  by  the  family  of  Kildare. 

The  Royal  College  of  St  Patrick,  Maynooth, 
was  founded  in  1795,  for  the  education  of  persons 
designed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry  in  Ire- 
land. It  ia  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  are  members  ex 
qfficioy  the  remainder  bein^  selected  from  the  Ca- 
tnolic  hierarchy  and  nobility,  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  college  is  administered  by  a  board 
of  visitors,  partly  chosen  by  election,  and  partly 
nominated  by  the  crown,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act;  but  the  powers  of  the  visitors  in 
general  do  not  relate  to  or  interfere  with  any 
matter  having  reference  to  the  tenets,  dL«icipline, 
or  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  These  im- 
portant matters  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  elected  visitors,  who  miuit  be  members  (and 
are  usually  dignitaries)  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  chief  functionaries  of  the  establish- 
ment are  the  president,  vice-president,  and  three 
deans;  besides  whom  there  are  three  professors 
of  divinity,  and  seven  others,  giving  instruction 
in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  The 
number  of  students,  on  the  first  opening  of  the 
classes,  in  1795,  amounted  only  to  50 ;  but  it  has 
since  progressively  increased  to  450,  to  which  it 
was  Imiited,  by  the  inadequacy  of  its  funds  to 
admit  of  further  augmentation.  But  under  the 
new  regulations  provision  is  made  for  520  stu- 
dents. These  are  comprised,  250  in  four  junior 
clusses,  and  250  in  three  senior  do.,  with  a  class 
of  20  stiperior  students,  who  each  derive,  exclu- 
sive of  other  allowances,  an  income  of  55/.  a  year 
from  a  fund  left  by  a  Lord  Dunboyne  for  that 
purpose.  The  funds  for  defraying' the  expense 
of  the  establishment  were  derived,  previously  to 
1845,  from  an  annual  parliamentary  ^nt  (usually 
of  8,928iL),  and  from  bequests  and  fees.  These, 
however,  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  proper 
support  of  an  institution  having  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  Catholic  clerg>'  of  Ireland.  The 
salaries  of  the  professors  and  the  accommodations 
of  the  students  were  alike  inadequate  and  paltr>' ; 
whUe,  despite  tliis  miserable  economy,  the  insti- 
tution was  getting  into  debt,  and  the  number  uf  | 
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pupils  was  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  friert- 
hood.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  consequences 
of  such  a  state  of  things  were  most  prejudicial  to 
the  public  intt^rests ;  and  to  obviate  these,  and  to 
place  the  institution  on  a  footing  more  suitable 
to  its  important  object,  the  annual  parliamentary 
grant  (of  8,928/,)  was  changed  in  1845  to  a  per- 
manent grant  of  26,360/.  a  year,  a  sum  of  10,000/. 
being,  at  the  same  time,  voted  for  the  repair  and 
enlargement  of  the  buildings  and  librar>\  The 
trustees  of  the  collie  have  been  also  authorised 
to  hold  such  land  and  other  fixed  property  » 
may  be  left  for  its  behoof,  up  to  the  value  of 
8,000/.  a  year. 

In  consequence  of  this  liberal  addition  to  its 
funds,  the  emoluments  of  the  professor),  and  the 
education  and  accommodation  of  the  pnplis,  have 
been  materially  improved.  The  students  belong, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  Roman  Catholic  farmers  and  occupiers. 
Public  examinations  are  held  twice  a  year.  The 
site  of  the  establishment  is  a  tract  of  54  acres,  ad- 
joining the  town  ;  and  the  buildings,  which  forai 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  comprise  a  chapel, 
refectory,  library,  lecture-rooms,  dormitories,  and 
professors'  residences.  The  library  contains  about 
10,000  vols.,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects. 

MAYO,  a  marit.'co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught; 
of  which  it  occupies  the  XVV.  portion ;  having  N. 
and  W.  the  Atlantic,  £.  Sligo  and  Roscommon, 
and  S.  Galway.  Area,  1,855,048  acres;  of  which 
425,124  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog,  and 
57,940  water,  consisting  principally  of  Loughs 
Mask,  C'Onn,  and  Carra.  The  coast-line  is  ex- 
tremely irregular,  from  its  being  more  deeply  in- 
dented with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea  than  any 
other  part  of  Ireland.  On  the  W.  it  is  fenced  witK 
numerous  islands,  and  it  has  several  fine  harbours 
of  which,  however,  very  little  use  is  made.  It 
has  every  variety  of  surface,  rising,  in  parts,  into 
high  mountains  and  rugged  wastes;  but  compris- 
ing, also,  a  large  extent  of  comparatively  flat  and 
fertile  land.  The  substratum  is  generally  lime- 
stone ;  and,  from  the  thinness  of  the  soil  and  the 
humidity  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  it  is  better 
suited  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  Property  in  a 
few  hands.  There  were  formerly  some  very  ex- 
tensive grazing  farms  in  this  co.,  but  their  number 
and  size  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  within 
the  last  half  century.  *  Land  being  here  indispen- 
sable to  existence,  the  competition  for  small 
patches  is  quite  intense;  and  it  is  said  that  any 
amount  of  rent  that  may  be  asked  is  sure  to  be 
promised !  It  was  formerly  usual  to  let  land  oa 
the  village,  or  partnership,  system ;  but  of  late 
years  this  practice  has  luckily'  been  getting  into 
disuse.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  corn-acre 
system  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending ;  and  this 
is,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  other.  If  the 
ground  is  very  rich  it  is  usual,  on  this  system,  to 
begin  by  planting  potatoes  on  the  grass*;  but  the 
far  more  common  practice  Ls  to  prepare  for  pota- 
toes by  paring  and  burning  the  surface  and  spread- 
ing out  the  ashes  as  manure.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  cultivation,  the  condition 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  occupiers 
of  land,  has  deteriorated,  and  is  as  bad  as  possible. 
Average  rent  of  land  6s.  l^d.  per  imp.  acre;  bat 
the  best  grazing  lands  fetch  above  40«.  per  Irish 
acre.  Iron  used  to  be  made  in  this  co. ;  the  works 
have,  however,  been  long  abandoned,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  fuel.  It  has,  also,  some  ^-alaable 
slate  quarries,  but  its  mineral  riches  have  been 
but  very  imperfectly  explored.  The  linen  manu- 
facture,'which  had  been  pretty  widely  dilTased, 
has  materially  declined,  and  its  place  has  not  been 
occupied  by  any  other  department  of  indostiy. 
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Principal  rivers  Moy,  Guishden,  Deal,  Owenmore, 
and  Robe.  Principal  towns,  Castlebar,  Ballina, 
and  Westfwrt.  Mayo  is  divided  into  9  baronies 
and  68  parishes.  It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C,  both  for  the  co.  Registered  electors,  3,G79  in 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  co.  had  47,025 
inhabited  houses,  47,768  families,  and  254.796  in- 
habitants, while,  in  .1841,  Mayo  bad  68,425  inlmb. 
houses,  70,910  families,  and  388,887  inhabs. 

MAZAMET,  a  town  of  France,  d(^p.  Tarn,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Amette,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarn,  32  m. 
SSE.  Albi.  Pop.  10,924  in  1861.  The  pop.  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  are  increasing ;  it  has  some 
mauufactares  of  woollen  cloth;  several  dyeing 
establishments  and  paper  mills,  and  considerable 
annual  fairs  for  cattle. 

MAZANDERAN,  a  prov.  in  the  N.  of  Persia 
(an.  a  part  of  Jlyrcania),  separated  from  Irak- 
Adjemi  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Elbuig,  and  bounded 
N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  E.  by  Khorassan,  and  W. 
by  Ghihin.  Length,  from  W.  to  E.,  200  m.; 
average  breadth,  50  m. ;  area,  10,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
150,000  (exclusive  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  Kadjars, 
Kodjavends,  and  Modanlus).  The  8.  parts  of  the 
prov.  are  mountainous,  abounding  with  oak-tim- 
ber and  full  of  swamps ;  but  the  valleys  are  fer- 
tile, producing  the  finest  rice  in  vast  quantities. 
Besides  many  smaller  streams,  the  Mazanderan 
has  two  principal  rivers,  both  ha\*ing  their  sources 
in  the  Elburz  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  With  respect  to  temperature  the 
province  may  be  divided  into  a  warm  and  cold 
climate,  the  former  being  that  of  the  flat  country 
Dear  the  sea,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  mountain 
r^on;  in  all  parts,  however,  the  climate  is 
extremely  variable  with  respect  both  to  tempera- 
ture and  moisture.  Winter  and  spring  are  the 
healthiest  seasons;  for  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  heats,  such  exhalations  arise  from  the 
fens  and  marshes  overspreading  this  part  of 
Persia,  as  to  render  the  air  most  insalubrious. 
Agues  and  dropsies,  rheumatism  and  eye  diseases, 
are  the  prevalent  disorders,  and  the  natives  have 
gen erally  a  sallow  and  bloated  appearance.  Heavy 
rains  fall  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. :  snow  also  falls, 
but  never  lies  long  on  the  ground ;  and  in  spring 
the  rivers  almost  invariably  overflow.  The  cul- 
tivation of  rice  is  the  most  important  branch  of 
agriculture.  Cotton  and  sugar,  also,  are  raised ; 
bat  the  canes  are  small,  and  the  produce  is  dark, 
moist,  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  Tobacco  does 
not  succeed,  nor  is  opium  much  cultivated,  though 
the  poppy  grows  abundantly.  Barley  is  sown 
occasionally  in  spring  as  a  green  crop'  for  horses 
and  cattle';  it  is  cut  about  the  middle  of  May, 
after  which  the  ground  is  ploughed,  and  planted 
with  rice.  Wheat  is  little  cultivated,  and  is  of 
bad  quality  ;  but  excellent  flour  is  imported  from 
Astrakhan.  Uuhusked  rice  is  used  as  dry  food 
for  horses  and  mules.  Silk  was  formerly  raised 
only  in  small  quantities,  but  it  appears  that,  since 
the  government  monopoly  ceased  some  few  years 
ago,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  it,  and  its 
price  has  fallen.  The  trade  of  the  prov.  is  chiefly 
with  Russia  in  rice,  silk,  and  cotton,  which  it  ex- 
changes for  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  com, 
tobacco^  and  cutlery. 

The  mhabft.  are  described  as  'vain,  ignorant, 
and  arrogant,  considering  themselves  as  persons 
of  mighty  importance,  superior  to  all  strangers. 
Their  ignorance  of  everything  beyond  their  own 
prov.  is  profound  to  a  degree  hardly  credible. 
Their  bigotry  in  religious  matters  is  excessive, 
though  chiefly  confined  to  forms;  for  there  are 
few  who  do  not  transgress  every  article  of  inhibi- 
tion :  all  of  them  drink  strong  liquors  and  eat 
opium.'     In   their  appearance  and  dress  they 
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greatly  resemble  other  Persians,  but  swarthy  and 
almost  black  men  are  of  more  frequent  occuzrence 
than  elsewhere.  The  natives  are  regarded  as  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Persians ;  and,  in  the  time  of 
Timour  Bee,  they  defended  their  retreats  and 
castles  with  so  much  courage  and  ability,  as  to 
secure  their  independence.  This  prov.  is  also  said 
to  have  been  the  grand  seat  of  tlie  war  between  , 
the  Sefeed  Deeve  (or  White  Demon)  and  Rustom, 
prince  of  Zablestan ;  and  the  relief  of  his  sove- 
reign, who  had  been  besieged  in  the  city  of  Ma- 
zanderan, is  one  of  the  most  glorious  exploits 
recorded  in  the  life  of  the  Persian  hero.  The 
chief  cities  are  Sari,  Balfrosh,  Ferrabad  and  Amul. 
Most  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  open,  well- 
built,  and  delightfully  situated,  either  on  verdant 
hills  or  in  fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  Among 
the  numerous  public  works  of  Shah  Abbas  the 
Great  is  a  magnificent  catiseway  of  great  length, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Caspian.  The 
pavement,  even  now,  is  perfect  in  many  places, 
though  it  has  hardly  ever  been  repaired.  In 
some  places  it  is  above  20  yds.  wide,  with  ditches 
on  each  side ;  and  on  it  are  many  bridges,  under 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  rice-fields. 

MAZZARA  (an.  Emporium  or  Masaara)^  a  sea- 
port town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  on  its  W. 
coast,  uitend.  Trapani,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Salemi 
(an.  Mazzara)j  at  its  mouth,  11m.  SE.  Marsala. 
Pop.  8,688  in  1802.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
an  old  wall  of  Saracenic  construction,  flanked  by 
small  souare  towers,  and  has  an  old  ruinous  castle 
at  its  SvV.  angle.  The  domes  of  its  churches  give 
Mazzara  an  imposing  aspect  from  the  sea ;  but  the 
contrast,  on  entering  the  town,  is  no  less  striking. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved,  filthy,  and  swarm 
with  pigs :  the  public  buildings,  for  civU  purposes, 
are  large,  heavy,  and  mean ;  and  those  lor  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  being  very  numerous,  it  has 
become  a  common  saying,  '  that  every  house  in 
Mazzara  has  a  priest  and  a  pig ; '  the  latter  being 
by  far  the  more  useful  animal  of  the  two.  The 
principal  square  has  a  singular  appearance,  from 
the  antiquated  style  of  its  architecture ;  probably 
of  the  11th  centurj',  from  its  having  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Count  Roger  destroying  a  Saracen,  over 
the  cathedral  gate.  Besides  Sie  cathedral,  an 
edifice  remarkable  for  its  fine  cupola,  the  principal 
buDdings  in  this  square  are  the  bishop's  palace, 
the  senate-house,  and  the  residence  of  Count  Gaz- 
ziri.  In  the  cathedral  porch  are  preserved  three 
sarcophagi ;  the  finest  of  them  bears  a  bas-relief, 
representing  the  battle  of  the  Amazons;  the  second, 
the  rape  of  I'roserpine ;  the  third,  and  most  infe- 
rior, tne  Calydon  hunt.  At  the  convent  of  St. 
Michael  is  a  Roman  tomb,  and  some  marble'  in- 
scriptions ;  these,  with  a  small  collection  of  Punic, 
Saracenic,  and  Roman  coins,  are  nearly  the  som 
of  the  antique  remains. 

Mazzara  has  a  hospital,  a  coUe^^e,  and  a  theatre. 
Its  port,  which  now,  as  in  antiquity,  is  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Salemi,  is  convenient 
enough  for  boats  and  small  craft,  but  larger  vessels 
are  obliged  to  anchor  in  an  exposed  roadstead,  in 
from  8  to  10  fathoms  water.  Ihe  entrance  of  the 
port  is  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  St.  Vitus,  the 
tutelary  saint  of  the  town,  in  whose  honour  a 
festival  is  held  here  in  August,  Notwithstanding 
the  badness  of  its  port,  Mazzara  enjovs  a  considei^ 
able  trade.  It  has  a  carricatore  /or  the  ware- 
housing of  com,  of  which  it  exports  considerable 
quantities ;  and  it  also  exports  puke,  wine,  fruit, 
fish,  barilla,  madder,  oil,  and  soap. 

Mazzara,  or  Emporium,  was  taken  by  storm  by 
Hannibal,  previously  to  his  commencing  the  siege 
of  Selinus ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  antiquity.    It  waa 
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here  that  the  Saracens  landed  when  they  invaded 
und  conquered  Sicily. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon,  called  the  Ma- 
ro6ea,  being  a  violent  af^itation  of  the  sea,  is 
witnessed  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast  Its 
approach  is  announced  by  a  stillness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  a  lurid  sky ;  when  suddenly  the  water 
rises  nearly  2  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  and  rushes 
into  the  creeks  with  amazing  rapidity ;  but,  in  a 
few  minutes,  recedes  again  with  equal  velocity, 
disturbing  the  mud,  and  occasioning  a  noisome 
effluvia:  during  its  continuance,  the  fish  float 
quite  helpless  on  the  turbid  surface,  and  are  easily 
taken.  These  rapid  changes  generally  continue 
from  half  an  hour  to  upwards  of  two  houre,  and 
are  succeeded^  by  a  breeze  from  the  S.,  wliich 
quickly  increases  to  heavy  gusts. 

M£ATH,  a  marit.  co.  o^  Ireland,  on  its  E.  coast, 
prov.  Leinster,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Louth,  Mona- 
ghan,  and  Cavan,  W.  Westmeath,  S.  King's  Co. 
and  Kildare,  and  E.  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area,  678,247  acres,  of  which  only  about  6,600  are 
unimproved  or  waste.  Surface  mostly  flat,  or  only 
slightly  undulating;  soil,  clay  or  loam,  on  lime- 
stone or  gravel,  and  generally  very  fertile.  Graz- 
ing used  formerly  to  be  the  principal  occupation ; 
but  of  late  tillage  has  been  gradually  extending, 
and  is  now  spread  over  more  than  4-6ths  of  the 
CO.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  favourable  situation  of  Meath,  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  occupiers, 
are  alike  bad.  A  rotation  of  crops  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  introduced ;  com  frequently  follows 
corn  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  when  fallows  do 
occur,  they  are  in  general  wretchedly  executed,  so 
that  the  Land  is  in  general  foul  and  in  bad  order. 
Ijitterly,  however,  a  better  system  has  begun  to 
make  its  way  into  the  co.,  and  the  stock  and 
implements  of  husbandry  have  been  a  good  deal 
ameliorated.  Even  the  Setter  sort  of  fanners  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  badly  lodged;  and  the 
cabins  of  the  cottiers  and  labourers  are  in  the  last 
degree  tilthv  and  wretched.  Potatoes  constitute 
^ths  of  the  iood  of  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  oatmeal 
and  churned  milk  are  sometimes  added,  but  they 
rarely  taste  butchers'  meat,  the  pig  being  usually 
sold  to  assist  in  paying  the  rent.  There  are  some 
large  estates,  but  property  is  more  divided  than 
in  most  Irish  cos.  Tillage  farms  vary  from  5  to 
60,  and  some  few  extend  to  100  acres.  Average 
rent  of  land,  18<.  an  acre,  which  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  Irish  co.,  except  Dublin.  Mine- 
rals and  manufactures  of  no  importance.  Irish 
language  pretty  generally  spoken.  Princi|)al  river, 
the  Bo^me.  Principal  towns,  Navan  and  Kells. 
Meath  is  divided  into  12  baronies  and  147  pars. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  oo.  had  21,674  inhabited 
houses,  21,908  families,  and  110,378  inhabitants, 
while  in  1831  it  had  29,796  inhab.  houses,  31,632 
families,  and  176,826  inhab. 

M  EAUX  (an.  Jatinum,  afterwards  Meldi),  a  town 
of  France,  ddp.  Seine-et-Mame,  cap.  arrond.,  on 
both  sides  the  Mame,  24  m.  ENE.  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg.  Pop.  10.762 
in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built.  Its  ramparts  have  been  laid 
out  in  public  walks,  and  it  has  some  good  prome- 
nades along  the  river,  and  a  spacious  public  square. 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic 
edifices  in  France,  was  begun  in  1282,  but  not 
finished  till  the  16th  century:  it  is  328  ft.  in 
length,  137  ft.  in  breadth;  the  height  of  its  vault 
being  160  ft.,  and  tliat  of  its  tower  213  ft.  Its 
choir  and  sanctuary  are  extremely  elegant,  but  it 
derives  its  cliief  interest  from  its  containing  the 
remains  and  monument  of  Bossuet ;  who,  having 
been  raised  to  the  bistiopric  of  Meaux  in  1681, 
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continued  in  possession  of  the  see  till  his  death,  in 
1 704.  The  controversial  writings  of  this  celefarateii 
divine  of  the  Galilean  church  display  extraordinaiy 
learning  and  acuteneas ;  but  it  is  to  his  Ditcmn 
tur  VHistoire  UnioerseUe,  and  his  Orauona  fme- 
breSf  that  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  impensh- 
able  renown.  Exclusive  of  the  cathednl,  the 
public  buildings  comprise  the  episcopal  palace,  in 
which  is  the  writing-table  of  Bossuet,  a  puWic 
library,  with  14,000  vols.,  the  college,  town-hall, 
theatre,  two  asylums,  a  Protestant  and  two  par. 
churches,  and  cavalry  barracks.  Meaux  has  mana- 
factures  of  cotton  stuffs,  earthenware,  and  glaei 
Numerous  flour  mills  are  constructed  on  the  Mane, 
the  produce  of  which  h  sent  to  Paris,  and  the  town 
has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  this  and  other  articles 
of  farm  produce :  ita  traffic  is  greatly  &cilitat«d 
by  the  canals  of  Ourcy  and  Comillon.  Meaux  is 
very  ancient :  it  was  made  a  biAhopric  in  375;  wa» 
twice  sacked  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  centTur; 
and  was  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Pbilippe- 
le-Bel.  The  French  Protestants  first  preached  pub- 
licly in  tins  town,  and  it  was  the  first  to  abandon 
the  league,  and  submit  to  Henry  IV. 

MECCA,  one  of  the  most  famous  dties  of  the 
eastern  world,  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  pilgrims 
or  hadjis  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  in  Anibia, 
prov.  El-Hedjaz,  61  m.  E.  from  the  port  of  Djidda 
(which  sec),  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  270  m.  S.  bv  E 
Medina ;  lat  21°  28'  17"  N.,  long.  40°  16'  E.  Yap. 
estimated  at  26,000.  This  celebrated  city  is  for- 
bidden ground  to  Christians,  and  formoly  was 
known  to  Europeans  only  through  indirect  and 
suspicious  information  from  Mohammedans  or  Af- 
rican renegades.  It  was  for  the  first  time  visited, 
in  disguise,  by  Burckhardt ;  who  has  given  a  Tcnr 
full  description  of  the  localities,  climate,  inhabi- 
tants, government,  religious  ceremonies,  and  pil- 
grim visitors,  not  only  of  this  city,  but  also  of 
Medina.  Mecca  (literally  meaning* '  the  place  of 
assembly,'  but  pompously  entitled  by  the  Arabs 
Om-el-konMj  *  mother  of  towns,'  and  Bded-al- 
Ameyn,  *  region  of  the  faithful,')  stands  in  a  long, 
narrow,  barren,  sandy  valley,  running  N.  and  S., 
called  in  the  Koran  *the  valley  without  seeds.' 
It  is  a  straggling  tovm,  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  but 
nowhere  more  than  about  600  paces  in  breadth; 
the  streets,  which  are  irregular,  unpaved,  and 
dusty,  are  generally  wider  than  those  of  other 
eastern  cities.  The  handsomest  entrance  is  from 
Djidda,  the  SW.  quarters  comprising  some  of  the 
best  houses;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
mosque,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  Mecca,  there  are 
three  or  four  other  good  streets ;  the  best  of  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  Mesaa.  the  great  resort  of  the 
Turkish  pilgrims,  and  the  noisiest^  as  well  as  most 
frequented  part  of  the  town.  *  Indeed,'  says  Burck- 
hardt, *the  Mesaa  resembles  a  Constandnopoli- 
tan  bazaar.  Many  shops  are  kept  bv  Turks  from 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  for  the  sale  of  swords, 
watches,  copies  of  the  Koran,  and  second-hand 
Turkish  dresses ;  and  there  are  numerous  vendors 
of  pies,  sweetmeats,  Ac  Here,  too,  are  numeroas 
coffee- houses,  crowded  during  the  Hadj  from  three 
in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night;  barbers' shttp^ 
auction  rooms,  d^c.  W.  of  the  Mesaa  branches 
off  a  street  call^  Soucy^,  or  the  Little  Market, 
which,  though  narrow,  is  the  neatest  street  in 
Mecca,  being  regularly  cleaned  and  sprinkled  with 
water.  Here  the  rich  India  merchants  offer  for 
sale  their  piece-goods,  Cashmere  shawls,  muslins, 
perfumes,  Mecca  balsam,  aloe-wood,  civet,  Ac, 
strings  of  coral,  necklaces  of  carnelian,  seal-rings, 
and  various  kinds  of  China  ware,  and  Abyssinian 
slaves.  In  fact,  the  Soucyga,  being  the  coolest 
spot  in  the  town  during  mid-day,  is  on  that 
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account  the  most  Arequented;  and  here  all  the 
gantXemen-hadjis  take  their  morning  and  evening 
lounge,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  hear  or  tell  the 
news.'     (Burckhardt's  AraUia,  i.  212-219.) 

Tl^e  quarter  called  Shamye  is  likewise  well 
built,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  merchants  or 
oUmas  (cleigy)  attached  to  the  mosque,  and  fre- 
quented at  the  pilgrim  time  by  merchants  from 
Damascus ;  in  wnose  shops  are  found  silks,  cam- 
brics, gold  and  silver  thread,  handkerchiefs,  carpets, 
dried  fruits,  and  pistachios.  Near  those  last- 
mentioned,  also,  is  another  respectably-built 
quarter,  called  Garara,  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
wcaltliiest  nitive  merchants.  These  are  certainly 
the  best  parts  of  the  town,  comprising  lofty  stone 
houses,  often  3  stories  high,  surmounted  by  hand- 
some terraces,  and  (what  is  unusual  in  eastern 
towns)  ha\'ing  rows  of  windows  fronting  the 
streets.  The  town,  however,  is  not  lighted,  is 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  and  contains  many 
quarters,  which,  in  filth  and  closeness,  might  vie 
with  the  dirtiest  parts  of  Constantinople.  1  hough 
once  walled  on  8  sides,  Mecca  is  at  present  en- 
tirely open ;  but  the  neighbouring  mountains  are 
suflSciently  high  to  form  a  tolerably  strong  barrier 
against  an  enemy ;  and  on  the  nsing  ground  S. 
of  the  city  stands  the  great  castle,  a  massive 
square  structure,  with  thick  walls  and  solid  towers, 
comprising  a  bomb-proof  magazine,  a  reservoir 
for  water,  and  accommodation  for  1,000  men. 
With  this  exception,  Mecca  mav  be  said  to  be 
almost  destitute  of  public  buildings;  for  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  sheriffs,  though  hand- 
some, are  merely  private,  and  not  large  dwellings, 
and  the  medres»e»^  or  collies,  are  now  converted 
either  into  store-h(uses  or  lodguigs  for  pilgrims. 
This  circumstance  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people  for  their  holy  house,  and 
this  feeling  prevents  them  from  erecting  any 
structure  which  mi^ht  seem  to  rival  the  great 
object  of  their  affection. 

The  BeituUah^  otherwise  called  El  Haram,  the 
diief  glory  of  Mecca,  and  the  resort  of  every 
pious  Mussulman  who  regards  the  injunction  of 
the  Koran,  is  a  building  by  no  means  remarkable 
either  for  size  or  beauty ;  standing  on  low  ground 
in  an  oblong  enclosure  about  350  ft.  in  length 
and  300  ft.  m  breadth,  formed  by  colonnades, 
roofed  wi<h  numerous  small  plastered  cupolas, 
supported  by  450  pillars,  about  20  ft.  in  height, 
of  marble  or  Mecca  stone.  The  temple  has  been 
so  often  ruined  and  repaired,  that  it  has  no  traces 
4>f  remote  antiquity.  The  walL^  arches,  and 
minarets  at  the  angles  of  the  building  are  gaudily 
painted  in  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue ;  but 
paintings  of  flowers  in  the  usual  Mussulman  style 
are  nowhere  seen,  and  the  colonnades  are  very 
clumsily  paved.  The  Kaaba,  or  Holy  House, 
-which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and 
is  the  great  attraction  for  all  pilgrims,  lays  claim 
to  a  far  more  remote  origin  than  that  of  Mo- 
hammedanism; and,  though  sceptics  may  doubt 
the  alleged  fact  of  its  having  been  built  by  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael,  assisted  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  its  genuine  antiquity 
ascends  beyond  the  Christian  sera.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  Kaal)a  is  alluded  to  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  when  speaking  of  a  temple  held  in  superior 
sanctity  by  nil  Arabians.  In  the  second  century 
Maxinitu)  Tyrius  attributes  to  the  Arabs  the 
worship  of  a  stone;  and  this,  if  not  identical 
with,  IS,  at  any  rate,  analogous  to  the  ^  black 
stone*  of  Mecca,  which,  as  Gibbon  justly  remarks, 
is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous 
origin.  (Gibbon,  ix.  247.)  The  Kaaba,  which 
was  all  but  rebuilt  in  1627,  after  having  suffered 
great  damage  from  fire,  is  an  oblong  massive  struc- 


ture, 18  paces  in  length,  14  do.  in  breadth,  and 
from  35  to  40  ft  in  height,  its  door  bdng  coated 
with  silver,  and  embellished  Avith  gold  ornaments. 
At  the  NE.  comer,  near  the  door,  is  the  *  Black 
Stone'  previously  alluded  to,  obligingly  brought 
by  the  an^el  Gabriel  as  his  contribution  to  the 
buildmg :  it  forms  part  of  the  sharp  angle  of  the 
structure,  4  or  5  ft.  above  the  ground ;  being  oval- 
shaped,  7  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  lava,  and  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  cement  and  silver,  to  prevent  its 
being  worn  away  by  the  kisses  and  touches  of  the 
pilgrims.  Kound  the  building  is  a  broad  marble 
pavement;  and  at  the  SE.  comer  is  another  stone, 
much  revered  by  all  visitors,  but  of  a  less  noble 
origin,  and  less  holy  than  the  other.  The  4  sides 
of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  a  curtaui  of  em- 
broidered black  silk  stuff,  called  the  keaona,  an- 
nually brought  from  Cairo  at  the  time  of  the 
Hadj,  and  renewed  with  some  not  very  decorous 
ceremonies.  The  holy  fountain  of  Zem'zem,  (said 
to  be  that  so  opportunely  found  by  Hagar,  when 
her  son  Ishmael  was  dying  of  thirst,)  which  sup- 
plies the  town  with  water  for  drinkittg  or  ablution 
(its  use  for  other  purposes  being  forbidden),  is  en- 
closed in  a  substantial  square  building,  having  a 
handsome  marble-faced  entrance,  with  martle 
basins  for  ablution,  and  a  room  appropriated  to 
the  pilgrims,  who  come  here  in  crowds  to  taste 
the  miraciilous  fountain.  From  before  dawn  till 
near  midnight,  the  well-room  is  constantly  filled 
with  visitors;  all  of  whom,  if  not  disposed* to  buy 
the  services  of  the  attendant,  may  themselv^ 
draw  fi-eely  from  the  well.  Various  stories  are 
afloat  respecting  the  origin  and  virtues  of  this 
sacred  spring,  which,  of  course,  are  all  believed  by 
orthodox  visitors,  few  of  whom  leave  Mecca  with- 
out carrying  away  some  of  the  water  in  copper  or 
tin  bottles,  to  give  away  to  their  friends,  and  for 
their  own  use  during  illness,  and  their  ablution 
after  death.  These  are  the  chief  buildings  within 
the  enclosure,  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered 
as  consecrated,  except  during  the  hour  of  prayer ; 
for,  at  other  times,  barbers,  and  all  kinds  of  retail 
vendors,  porters,  and  idlers,  are  to  be  met  with 
at  every  turn.  ^Burckhardt,  vol.  i  p.  278.)  In 
several  parts  of  the  colonnade,  public  schools  are 
held  for  the  instruction  of  young  children ;  while, 
in  other  parts,  a  few  professors  deliver  theological 
lectures,  which  meet,  however,  with  little  patron- 
age from  the  pilgrims,  who,  with  all  their  anxiety 
to  visit  the  holy  house,  are,  like  all  Turks,  too 
much  attached  to  the  doke  far  niente  to  trouble 
themselves  with  the  doctrines  either  of  theologians 
or  men  of  science.  The  exterior  of  the  mosque  is 
adorned  with  seven  quadrangular  minarets,  fipom 
the  summits  of  which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
busy  scene  around.  There  are  19  gates,  distributed 
without  any  order  or  symmetry ;  and  the  outside 
walls  are  formed  by  the  surrounding  houses, 
which  during  the  pil^mage  are  let,  at  enormous 
rents,  to  the  wealthiest  hadjis,  with  whom  it  is  a 
grand  obiect  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  holy 
house.  The  windows  of  these  houses  overlook  the 
enclosure ;  and  hence  their  occupiers  are  enabled 
to  join  in  many  of  the  mosque  services  without 
stirring  from  home.  The  service  of  the  mosque 
occupies  a  vast  number  of  people,  as  the  Imims, 
Muftis,  officers  of  the  Zem-zera,  Mueddins,  Olemas, 
lamplighters,  and  menial  servants,  all  of  whom 
receive  regular  pay,  besides  sharing  the  presenta 
made  by  the  pilgrims.  The  revenues  of  the 
mosque  were  formerly  very  extensive;  but  its 
wealth  has  greatly  declined,  nor  does  it  now 
possess  an^  treasures  except  a  few  goldeu  lamps, 
the  establishment  being  kept  up  almost  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  sultan.    1  he  flrst  officer  of 
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the  mosque  is  the  Nayh  el  JTaram,-  or  warden, 
who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Kaaba,  receives  the 
pilgrims'  contributions,  and  directs  the  repairs  of 
the  building.  Next  to  him  La  the  Aga  of  the 
eunuclis,  a  body  of  about  40  negroes,  who  perform 
the  duty  of  police  offiwrs  in  the  temple,  prevent- 
ing disorders,  and  washing  and  sweeping  the 
pavement  round  the  Kaaba.  In  the  time  of  the 
Kamadan,  or  g^reat  festival,  the  mosque  is  par- 
ticularly brilliant ;  not  only  from  the  number  of 
pilgrims  of  every  9ge,  rank,  and  nation  within 
the  enclosure,  but  also  from  the  thousands  of 
lamps  which  illuminate  the  colonnades.  On  the 
termination  of  the  Hadj,  however,  the  temple 
assumes  a  very  different  appearance.  Disease 
and  mortality,  caused  by  fatigue,  unhealthy 
lodgings,  bad  fare,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  absolute 
destitution,  fill  the  mosque  with  the  sick  and 
dying;  all  of  whom  are  anxious  to  have  the 
batislkction  of  expiring  in  view  of  the  Kaaba,  of 
receiving  the  Imam's  prayers,  and  of  being  sprinkled 
with  the  sacred  water  of  Zem-zem.  Whoever 
enters  Mecca,  whether  pilgrim  or  not,  is  enjoined 
by  the  law  to  visit  the  temple  immediately,  and 
not  to  attend  to  any  worldly  concern  before  he 
has  dischaiged  that  solemn  duty.  Certain  reli- 
gious rites,  such  as  walking  seven  times  round 
the  Ka^ba,  and  reciting  certain  prayers,  are  per- 
formed in  the  interior  of  the  mosque ;  then  comes 
the  ceremony  of  walking  seven  times  between  the 
hill  of  Szafa  and  Mcrona;  and,  lastly,  the  pilgrims 
must  submit  to  have  their  heads  shaved  by  the 
barbers  of  tiie  mosque.  All  these  ceremonies 
n&ust  be  repeated  by  every  Mussulman,  who 
enters  Mecca  from  a  ioumey  farther  than  two 
days'  distance;  and  they  must  be  again  more 
particularly  performed  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Arafat,  a  hill  about  15  m.  E.  of  Mecca,  to 
which  Mohammed  used  to  retire  to  pray,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  is  esteemed  particularly 
sacred  by  all  Mohammedans. 

The  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  mount  is 
often  immense.  Burckhardt  says  he  counted 
about  8,000  tents  dispersed  over  the  surrounding 
plain ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims 
were  without  tents:  between  20,000  and  25,000 
camels  were  to  be  seen  scattered  among  the  pil- 
grims, whose  numbers,  he  concludes,  must  have 
exceeded  70,000.  The  camp  was  from  3  to  4  m. 
long,  and  between  1  and  2  m.  in  breadth.  But  we 
suspect  that  these  returns  are  very  decidedly 
beyond  the  mark,  and  the  taste  for  pilgrimages  is 
now  rapidly  declining  throughout  the  Mohamme- 
dan world.  A  visit  to  Arafat  is  indi8{)ensable  to 
the  pilgrims ;  none  by  any  chance  omit  it ;  nor 
can  the  title  of  Hadjibe  assumed  except  by  those 
who  have  been  present  at  the  ceremony.  Mecca, 
like  Jerusalem,  boasts  of  many  places  rendered 
sacred  by  tradition.  The  birthplaces  of  Moham- 
med and  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  tomb  of  his 
wife  Hadija,  and  the  cell  where  the  Prophet  wrote 
the  Koran,  are  shown  to  the  pilgrims,  who  are 
expected  to  make  contributions  for  their  mainten- 
ance. But  a  ^4sit  to  these  places  forms  no  item 
of  religious  duty ;  and  but  few  depart  in  any  way 
Irom  the  prescribed  routine,  as  such  acts  would 
interfere  with  their  profits  either  as  merchants  or 
beggars,  and  thus  frustrate  a  very  important,  if 
not  chief,  object  of  the  expedition. 

The  inhab.  of  Mecca  are,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Hedjaz  Bedouins,  either  foreigners  or  the 
offspring  of  foreigners.  The  ancient  tribe  of 
Koreysh,  to  which  Mohammed  belonged,  is  almost 
extinct ;  and  there  are  now  in  Mecca  only  three 
or  four  Koreysh  families,  the  head  of  one  of  which 
is  the  Nayb,  or  keeper  of  the  great  mosque.  The 
neighbourhood,  however,  of  the  great  mart   of 


Djidda,  the  aniuuil  arrival  of  immense  canvgns^ 
and  the  holy  house,  attract  thither  vast  mtilti- 
tudes  of  strangers;  a  portion  of  whom  remain 
behind,  and  settle  permanently  in  the  city,  ndaptr 
ing  Arabian  habits,  and  intermarrying  with  the 
native  pop.  The  most  numeroits  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Arabs  from  Yemen  and  Uadramaut; 
next  to  them  in  numbers  are  those  of  Hindoo, 
Kg>'ptian,  Syrian,  African,  and  Turkish  origin; 
besides  whom  there  are  Persians,  AiTghans,  Kurds, 
and  people,  in  short,  of  almost  every  Mohammedan 
nation,  all  of  whom  are  careful  in  preserving  a 
traditional  knowledge  of  their  original  country. 
The  inhab.,  however,  though  differing  so  mudi, 
nationally  considered,  wear  the  same  sort  of  dress, 
have  the  same  customs,  and  care  much  less  for 
national  costume  and  manners  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  East  Their  colour  is  a  yellowish 
brown,  and  in  features  they  closely  resemble  the 
Bedouins:  the  lower  classes  are  generally  stout, 
with  muscular  limbs,  while  the  higher  orders  are 
distinguished  by  their  meagre  emaciated  funns 
and  black  piercing  eyes.  AU  classes  are  fond  of 
dress,  and  the  earning  of  the  poor  are  mostly 
spent  on  clothes.  The  women  wear  Indian  silk 
gowns,  with  large  blue  striped  trousers  reaching  to 
the  ancles,  and  a  white  kind  of  hood  to  cover  the 
face.  There  are  few  families  in  moderate  circum- 
stances that  do  not  keep  slaves,  most  of  whom  are 
Nubians  and  Abyssinians,  brought  thither  from 
the  port  of  Suakim :  many  Afncan  females  are 
kept  as  concubines ;  and,  in  case  of  their  having 
issue,  the  masters  usually  legitimate  the  ofi^pring 
by  marrying  them.  The  sale  of  concubines  is 
confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the 
more  wealthy  regarding  the  practice  as  di^gracefiiL 
The  inhab.  of  Mecca,  as  also  of  Djidda  and  Medina, 
are  far  more  lively  and  communicative  than  either 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians,  and  in  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  Bedouins.  Indeed,  vivacity  of  tem- 
per, acute  intellect,  sagacity,  and  sauvity  of 
manner,  are  characteristics  of  almost  all  the  native 
inhab. ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  proud,  in- 
dependent spirit,  for  which  they  are  equally 
remarkable,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  cringing 
servility  of  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  and  Syria. 
Religion  exercises  little  control  over  them ;  and, 
though  they  are  proud  of  aping  the  manners 
recorded  of  Mohammed,  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  Koran,  few  Mussulmen  are  so  inattentive 
to  the  moral  duties  inculcated  by  the  Prophet. 
For  the  most  part,  indeed,  they*  exhibit  great 
profligacy  of  character.  Drunkenness,  gambling, 
cheating,  false-swearing,  and  the  grostsest  sen* 
suality,  are  of  e very-day  occurrence ;  and  it  is  a 
common  saying  among  the  people,  'Forbidden 
things  abound  in  the  city  forbidden  to  infidek' 
Learning  and  science,  which  once  flourished  in 
Mecca,  are  now  almost  wholly  neglected.  The 
many  medretaesj  or  colleges,  for  which  the  city  was 
formerly  renowned,  are  turned  either  into  cora- 
magazines  or  lodging-houses  for  pilgrims;  iti 
large  libraries  have  disappeared ;  the  great  mosque 
is  at  present  the  only  place  where  teachere  of 
eastern  learning  are  to*  be  found ;  and  the  Mecca- 
ways  themselves,  who  wish  to  improve  in  science, 
go  to  Damascus  or  Cairo, 

The  employments  of  the  people  are  in  trade  and 
the  service  of  the  BeituUah,  but  there  are  few 
employed  in  the  mosque  who  do  not,  clandestinely 
at  least,  engage  in  commercial  affairs.  There  are 
but  few  artisans,  and  these  much  inferior  in  skill 
to  the  same  class  in  Egypt;  a  few  potteries  and 
dye-works  are  the  only  manufactories,  and  the 
town  is  wholly  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
its  necessary  supplies.  Hence  there  is  a  Itfge 
foreign  trade,  and  the  holy  dty  is  crowded,  durii^ 
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thft  month  of  Dlialhaga  (the  latter  end  of  June 
and  beg:inniDg  of  July),  not  only  with  zealous  de- 
votees, but  opulent  merchants,  who  thus  make  u»e 
of  the  permission  granted  them  by  the  Prophet : 
•  It  shall  be  no  crime  in  you,  if  ye  seek  an  increase 
from  your  Lord  by  trading  during  the  pilgriniagej' 
(Sale's  Koran,  eh.  u.)  During  the  whole  twelve 
days  that  the  pilgrims  are  allowed  to  remain,  a 
fair  or  market  is  held  in  Mecca  and  its  vicinity; 
and  though  the  number  of  pilgrims  has  greatly 
declined  of  late  years,  it  is  still  a  crowded  and 
bustling  scene.  *Few  pilgrims,'  says  Burck- 
hardt^  '  except  the  mendicants  (a  very  numerous 
class),  arrive  without  bringing  some  productions  of 
their  respective  countries  for  sale ;  and  this  remark 
is  applicable  as  well  to  the  merchants,  with  whom 
commercial  pursuits  are  the  main  object,  as  to 
those  who  are  actuated  by  religious  zeal ;  for  to 
the  latter  the  profits  derived  from  selling  a  few 
articles  at  Mecca  diminish  in  some  degree  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  joumev.  The  Mi)grebyns 
(pilgrims  from  ^Morocco  and  2^.  Africa)  bring  their 
red  bonnets  and  woollen  cloaks;  the  Eiropean 
Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered 
stuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  and  trinkets ;  the  Turks 
of  Anatolia  bring  carpets,  silks,  and  Angora  shawls ; 
the  Persians,  Cashmere  shawls  and  laige  silk 
handkerchiefs ;  the  Affghans,  tooth-brushes  made 
of  the  spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bokhara, 
beads  of  yellow  soap-stone,  and  plain  coarse  shawls 
manufactured  in  ttieir  own  country ;  the  Indians 
furnish  the  numerous  productions  of  their  ricli  and 
extensive  region;  the  people  of  Yemen,  snakes 
for  Persian  pipes,  sandals,  and  various  other  works 
in  leather;  and  tlie  Africans  bring  various  articles 
adapted  to  the  slave  trade.  The  pil^ms  are, 
however,  frequently  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  gain,  for  want  of  money  often  obliges  them 
to  accept  very  low  prices.'  The  most  respectable 
of  the  mendicant  pilgrims  are  negroes  (called  here 
Ttkrourys),  and  these  apply  themselves  to  labour 
immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Mecca:  some 
serve  as  porters,  for  the  transport  of  goods  and 
com  from  the  ships  to  the  warehouses ;  some  hire 
themselves  to  clean  the  court-yards,  fetch  wood, 
and  carrj'  water;  w^hile  others  manufacture  small 
baskets  and  mats  of  date  leaves,  or  prepare  tlie 
intoxicating  drhik  called  hotaa.  The  pilgrims  are 
accommodated  in  lodgings,  for  whicli  the  uihab. 
charge  a  most  exorbitant  rent;  and  all,  except 
those  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks,  live  toge- 
ther in  a  stat«  of  freedom  and  equality,  keeping 
but  few  servants,  and  generally  dividmg  among 
themselves  the  various  duties  of  housekeeping. 
The  two  principal  caravans  which  rendezvous  at 
Mecca  are  those  of  Damascus  and  Cauro ;  both  of 
which  always  arrive  at  fixed  periods,  generally  a 
day  or  two  before  the  departure  of  the  Hadj  for 
Arafat.  The  former  of  these  is  very  large,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  very  well  regulated.  The  cara- 
van of  Cairo  is  much  smaller,  and  its  route,  along 
the  Red  Sea,  is  more  dangerous  and  fatiguing: 
but  many  of  the  (Egyptian  and  African  merchants 
now  come  by  sea  from  Suez,  Cosseir,  and  Suakin 
to  Djidda,  and  thus  avoid  the  weariness  of  a  long 
land  Journey.  The  Persian  caravan  sets  out  from 
Bagdad,  and  crosses  the  desert ;  but  it  is  now  of 
little  importance,  as  all  but  the  poorest  Persian 
pilgrims  come  round  by  sea  from  Bussorah,  between 
which  place  and  Djidda  there  is  a  laige  and 
steadily  increasing  trade. 

The  climate  of  Mecca  is  sultry  and  unwhole- 
some ;  especially  in  Augtist,  SeptI,  and  Oct.,  when 
a  hot  suffocating  wind  prevails.  The  wet  season 
is  in  Dec,  but  the  rains  are  not  so  continuous  as 
in  other  tropical  countries.  Intermittent  and  in- 
flammatory' fevers,  dysentery,  elephantiasis,  and 
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stone  are  common  diseases ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  general  health  of  the  town,  Burckhardt  says, 
*  I  seldom  enjoyed  perfect  health  while  in  Mecca : 
I  was  twice  attacked  by  fever,  attributable  chiefly 
to  bad  water ;  and,  even  on  those  days  when  I  was 
free  from  disease,  I  felt  great  lassitude,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  total  want  of  appetite.'  (Vol.  L 
p.  460.) 

The  territories  of  Mecc9,  Tayf,  Gonfade,  and 
Yembo  were,  previously  to  the  VVahabee  and 
Egypdan  conquests,  under  the  command  of  the 
sherif  of  Mecca,  who  held  his  authority  from  the 
grand  seignior;  but  when  the  Porte  was  no 
longer  able  to  send  laige  armies  with  the  Hadj 
caravans  to  secure  her  power  in  the  Hedjaz,  the 
sherifs  became  independent.  The  VVahabees  (who 
are  to  the  Mohammedan  religion  what  the  Pro- 
testant churches  are  to  Christianity)  took  pos- 
session of  Mecca  in  1802,  and  retained  it  till  1813, 
when  Mehemet  Ali  restored  the  holy  cities  to  the 
nominal  protection  of  the  Porte,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  placed  them  effectually  under  his 
own  control. 

MECHLIN  (Fr.  MaJines),  a  city  of  Belgium, 
prov.  Antwerp,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Dyle,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  14  m.  SSE.  the  former, 
and  14  m.  NNE.  the  latter.  Pop.  33,521  in  1860. 
'Ihe  Dyle  divides  Mechlin  into  two  parts.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  with  broad,  well-paved,  ami 
clean  streets.  Houses  grotesque,  antiquated,  and 
frequently  of  a  laige  size ;  but,  being  painted  in 
front,  they  look  clean  and  cheerful.  The  forti- 
fications were  demolished  by  the  French  in  1804, 
The  most  remarkable  public  building  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  Gothic  edifice,  commenced  in  the  12th 
century.  The  body  of  this  building  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  present  altitude  of 
the  morisco  tower  attached  to  it,  and  still  less 
with  the  height  to  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  carried.  This  massive  tower,  with 
its  truncated  steeple,  begun  in  1452,  is  370  ft. 
above  ground,  being  the  height  of  the  cross  of 
St.  Paul's,  London;  and,  had  it  been  completed 
according  to  the  original  design,  it  would  have 
been  640  ft.  high.  The  Last  Supper,  the  altar- 
piece,  is  by  Rubens :  the  heads  of  the  apostles  and 
style  of  drapery  are  said  to  be  in  his  best  manner ; 
but  the  Christ  is  a  failure,  and  the  picture  is  mil- 
dewed. The  church  of  the  Recollects  has  the 
famous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Vandyke. 
'  This,'  savs  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *  is  perhaps  the 
most  capital  of  all  his  works,  in  respect  of  the 
variety  and  extensiveness  of  the  design,  and  the 
judicious  disposition  of  the  whole.  It  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  tlie  world, 
and  gives  the  highest  idea  of  Vandvke's  powers.' 
(Reynolds's  Works,  ii.  273,  ed.  1819!)  There  are 
pictures  by  Rubens  in  the  cathedral,  and  some 
of  the  other  churches,  of  which  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  of  St,  John,  is,  pro- 
bably, the  best.  After  the  churches,  the  bishop's 
palace,  town-hall,  arsenal  and  cannon  foundry,  the 
Franciscan  convent,  and  the  BeguinagCj  a  laige 
as^'lum  for  800  widows,  or  aged  women,  are  the 
pruicipal  public  buildings.  Mechlin  is  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  who  is  primate  of  Belgium,  and 
has  a  revenue  of  about  4,0002!.  a  year.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  the 
residence  of  a  military  commandant.  It  has  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  college,  an  academy  of 
painting,  a  society  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  mont-de- 
piete.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  of  a  coarser  and  stouter  kind  than 
that  of  Brussels;  but  this  has  latterly  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  superseded  by  the  Notting- 
ham lace,  and  but  few  houses  are  now  engaged  in 
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the  business.  Among  its  other  fsbrics  are  those 
of  Cashmere  shawls  and  gilt  leather  chairs:  the 
latter  were  at  one  time  an  article  of  export,  and 
upwards  of  400  workmen  are  slill  engaged  in  their 
manufacture. 

Mechlin  furnishes  a  peculiar  species  of  beer,  of 
a  light  body,  which  acquires,  bv  keeping,  a  vinous 
flavour  and  quality.  Another  delicacy  peculiar 
to  this  city,  is  the  *  Dejeuner  de  Malinea,  a  dish 
much  admired  by  travellers  as  well  as  natives, 
into  which  pigs'  feet  and  ears  enter  as  important 
constituents. 

Mechlin  has  an  extensive  trade  in  flax,  com, 
and  oiL  The  tide  ascends  the  Dvle  to  a  league 
above  the  citv,  which  is  accessible  for  vessels  of 
considerable  Surden  from  the  Scheldt.  Mechlin 
is  connected  with  Louvain  by  a  canal  navigable 
by  vessels  of  160  tons.  The  town  forms  also  the 
central  station  of  the  Belgian  railways. 

As  early  as  the  6th  century,  Mechlin  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  cap.  of 
a  lordship.  It  suffered  severely  from  war,  plague, 
and  fire  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  modem  times 
has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  English,  and  French. 

MECKLENBURG,  a  territory  in  N.  Germany, 
between  lat,  639  and  54°  20'  N.,  and  long.  HP  86' 
and  130  57'  E.;  having  N.  the  Baltic,  E.  and  S. 
the  Prossian  dom.,  and  W.  Hanover,  Denmark, 
andLubeck.  Area,  5,820  so.  m.  Pop.  647,509  in 
1860     Mecklenburg  is  divided  into 

1.  Mecklexbukg-Sciiwkrin  (Grand  Ducht 
of),  a  state  of  N.  Germanv,  between  lat.  53°  7' 
and  540  20'  N.,  and  long.  10°  37'  and  139  15'  E.; 
liaving  E.  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
S.  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  W.  the  terri- 
tories or  Luneburg  and  Lauenburg,  the  princi- 
pality of  Ratzeburg.  belonging  to  M.-Strelitz,  and 
the  territory  of  Lubeck,  and  N.  the  Baltic.  Length, 
E.  to  W.  about  110  m.;  average  breadth  nearlv 
45  m.  Area,  4,833  sq.  m.  Pop.  548,449  in  1861. 
Mecklenburg  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  N. 
Germany ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  dead  level,  but 
h^  an  undulating  surface,  interspersed  with  some 
ranges  of  low  hills,  one  of  which,  the  Ruhnebeig, 
rises  to  nearly  600  ft  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic 
It  has  several  rivers  of  some  size,  as  the  Recknitz, 
constituting  its  NE.  boundary,  the  Waraow,  and 
the  Stepnitz,  flowing  to  the  Baltic,  the  Elde,  a 
tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  others;  and  a  great 
number  of  lakes,  that  of  MUritz,  which  has  an 
area  of  more  than  50  sq.  m.^  and  is  elevated  216 
Rhenish  ft.  above  the  sea,  bemg  by  far  the  laigest 
lake  in  N.  Germanv ;  next  to  it  is  the  lake  of 
Schwerin,  ha\'ing  tlie  cap.  of  the  duch;^  on  its 
banks.  Notwithstanding  its  high  lat.,  this  grand 
duchy  has  a  milder  climate  than  most  parts  of 
Germanv.  The  mean  temp,  of  Germany  is  bl^ 
Fahr.  (8°  6'  R.),  that  of  Mecklenbure  529  6'  F. 
(9<^  R.)  But  the  winter  is  severe,  the  average 
temp,  of  that  season  being  little  above  the  freez- 
ing-point; the  atmosphere,  also,  is  particularlv 
humid,  which,  added  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil, 
renders  catarrhs  and  consumptions  frequent.  The 
surface  and  soD  are  various.  On  either  border  of 
the  principal  range  of  hills  a  poor  sandy  tract 
extends,  covered  with  heath;  and  few  parts  of 
Germany  are  worse  cultivated,  or  more  thinly  in- 
habited,'than  that  between  Schwerin  andGUstrow, 
a  distance  of  nearly  40  m.  To  the  S.  of  this  dis- 
trict the  soil  is  somewhat  better;  and  beyond 
Gllstrow,  towards  what  was  formerly  Swedish 
Pomerania,  the  sand  gradually  changes  into  a 
fertile  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  rve 
and  wheat.  Near  the  Baltic  the  soil  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  meagre  sand,  intermixed  with  stripes 
of  loam.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandy  heaths, 


the  face  of  the  country  is  cheerful  and  pleasing; 
the  land  is  mostly  enclosed;  the  woods,  which 
are  extensive,  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  good  meadow  lands 
occasionallv  present  themselves.  Mecklenbuig 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  It  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  large  estates.  The  demesnei 
of  the  sovereign  comprise  4-lOths  of  the  land, 
and  those  of  the  nobility,  knights,  and  Hitter, 
nearly  5-lOths;  leaving  about  1-lOth  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  municipalities  and  a  few  monastic 
institutions.  Farms  are  generally  very  extensive ; 
they  var3'  from  300  to  1,000  or  1,200  acres.  About 
one-fourth  part  of  the  prov.  is  cultivated  by  pro- 
prietors resident  on  their  own  estates,  and  who 
are  frequently-  very  intelligent  and  well-inforaied; 
about  a  half  is  occupied  by  farmers,  and  a  quarter 
by  peasants  or  Bauem,  The  seveiity  of  the 
winter  makes  it  necessary  to  have  farm  buildings 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  live-stock,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  com  and  hay;  and  hence  a  gentle- 
man's house  has  near  it,  besides  labourers'  cottages, 
more  than  five  times  the  extent  of  bams,  stables, 
cow  and  sheep  houses,  that  would  be  required  in 
England  for  the  same  extent  of  land.  Farms, 
when  let,  are  usually  held  by  tenants  on  leases, 
varying  from  7  to  21  years.  The  rent  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  (^ualitv  of  the  soil,  and 
situation.  It  is  almost  uniformly  paid  in  money, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  prescribed  in  the  lease 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Taxes  are  lower 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  various 
taxes  and  other  out-goings  home  by  the  pro- 
prietor may  be  estimated  at  about  Id,  an  acre. 
The  stock  on  the  larger  farais  usuaUy  belong  to 
the  tenants;  but  that  on  the  smaller'  farmsjheld 
by  peasants,  usually  belongs  to  the  landlords.  I 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  (especially  the  red         ' 
variety)  has  increased  greatly  of  late  vears,  and         , 
Mecklenburg  ia  now  one  of  the  principal  coiintrie         1 
of  Germany  for  the  exfjort  of  wheat.    Rostock 
wheat  is,  however,  inferior  to  either  English  or 
Dantzic  wheat ;  so  much  so,  that  when  wheat  is 
being  shipped  from  Rostock  at  18s.  a  quarter,  it 
will  fetch  27fl.  or  28s.  at  Dantzic.    Next  to  com, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  principally 
grown.    Hemp  and  flax  are  reared,  out  in  no         | 
great  quantities ;  and  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  1 

very  much  diminished.  Of  late  years  horses,  I 
instead  of  oxen,  have  been  employed  in  field 
labour.  The  svstem  of  cultivation  corresponds 
with  that  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  After  a 
year's  fallow  three  com  crops,  usually  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  are  taken  in  succession,  tlie  iand  being 
sown  down  with  grass  seeds;  along  with  the  3d 
com  crop,  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken  in  the  5th  year, 
and  the  6th  and  7th  years  the  fields  are  in  pasture. 
The  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  \nne,  though  lat- 
terly it  has  been  raised  to  some  extent  at  Crcvitz, 
and  some  bad  wine  has  been  produced.  The 
horses  and  homed  cattle,  which  are  both  nume- 
rous and  excellent,  find  a  ready  sale  in  eveiy  part 
of  Germany,  and  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  landed  proprietors.  The  breed  of  horses  has 
been  much  improved,  by  means  of  the  grand  ducal 
and  private  studs.  Sheep  have  been  a  good  deal 
increased  of  late:  the  stock  in  the  grand  duchy  is 
now  estimated  at  about  1,800,000,  and  wool  has 
become  a  principal  article  of  export.  Herds  of 
hogs  and  nocks  of  geese  are  met  with  in  eveir 
fiart  of  Mecklenburg.  The  former  wander,  nearly 
wild,  through  the  forests,  feeding  on  acoras  and 
roots,  and  the  geese  literally  cover  the  banks  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  latter  supply  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Europe  with  ouills ;  and  their 
breasts,  smoked  and  cured  like  oacon,  are  much 
esteemed  as  a  dclicac>' 
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The  pop.  has  in  recent  years  been  decreasing, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  emigration,  which,  in  the 
years  1850-60,  carried  off  between  7,000  and  8,000 
persons  per  annum.  Till  within  the  last  50  years 
the  peasants  were  in  a  state  of  mitigated  slavery. 
lliey  could  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  property, 
but  they  were  tuUcripH  'gleboj  and  bound  to  the 
soil,  so  as  to  be  sold  or  let  with  it.  The  govern- 
ment took  measures,  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
to  abolish  this  relic  of  the  feudal  ages ;  and,  about 
1820,  all  the  peasants  who  still  remained  in  the 
condition  of  serfs  (for  many  of  the  proprietors  had 
previously  emancipated  those  on  their  estates), 
were  declared  free,  though  their  actual  manumis- 
sion did  not  take  ^lace  till  the  year  1825.  They  are 
now,  however,  quite  free,  and  may  labour  where 
and  under  whatever  conditions  they  please  to 
stipulate  with  their  employers.  Previously  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  a  man  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  during  harvest  1».  4rf.,  during  hay- 
making Is.  IdL,  and  at  other  periods  from  6d,  to  It. 
a  day.  But  few  changes  have  since  taken  place, 
either  in  the  condition  or  appearance  of  the  pea- 
silntry.  The  country,  at  a  passing  view,  seems, 
from  Ihe  magnitude  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  the 
number  of  enclosures  and  woods,  to  be^  more  pros- 
perous than,  on  a  closer  examination,  is  found  to 
De  the  case. 

In  Mecklenburg  the  general  principle  is,  that 
every  place  shall  provide  for  its  own  poor,  either 
separately  or  in  common  with  others.  All  pro- 
pnetors  are  bound  to  maintain  the  poor  on  their 
estates;  and,  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  are 
entitled  to  levy  a  sum  of  about  8<1  a  vear  from 
the  day  labourers,  and  ^tL  from  the  maidservants 
on  the  estate,  though  but  few  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege.  When  crown  lands  are  let  there  is 
always  a  clause  in  the  contract,  regulating  what 
the  farmer,  the  dairy  farmer,  the  smith,  and  the 
shepherd  are  to  pay  for  behoof  of  the  poor.  The 
higher  classes,  public  officers,  and  merchants  pay 
1  per  cent,  of  their  income  to  the  poor's  funds. 
Au  poor  persons  have  a  legal  claim  to  assistance, 
and,  if  necessary,  such  work  must  be  found  them 
as  they  can  perlbrm. 

About  80,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  obtained  annu- 
ally ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  lime,  minerals  are 
of  little  imp)ortAnce,  and  mining  is  cjuite  neglected. 
Manufactures  are  not  very  considerable.  The 
principal  are  those  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics ; 
out  in  both  the  produce  is  chiefly  for  home  con- 
sumption. Mecklenburg  is  famous,  even  in  Ger- 
many, for  the  distillation  of  com  spirits.  Every 
one  may  carry  on  the  business  of  distiller,  without 
tax  or  restriction  of  any  kind ;  and  this  facility 
has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  increase  that  taste  for 
ardent  spirits  which,  unhappily,  distinguishes  the 
peasantry.  A  few  cotton,  paper,  glass,  tobacoj, 
soap,  and  wax-light  factories,  with  breweries  and 
tanneries,  complete  the  list  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. The  government  is,  however, 
devoting  a  ^ood  deal  ofattention  to  the  improve- 
ment and  diffusion  of  manufactures,  and  at  least 
one  school  of  arts  and  trades  b  now  established  in 
every  town.  Mecklenbui^g  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  farm  produce,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  especially  the 
former,  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  duchy  being  carried  on  through  Hamburg. 
The  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  1,146,0002. 
in  1862,  of  which  com  for  5OO,0OCiL,  wool  for 
170,000/L,  and  horses  for  104,000iL  The  oommei^ 
dal  policy  of  Mecklenbuii^  is  as  liberal  as  can  be 
desired  :  there  are  no  duties  on  imports,  except  a 
trifling  excise  at  her  ports,  nor  any  frontier  dues 
b<^ond  a  trifle  in  the  shape  of  a  road-toU,  which 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  strictly  enforced* 


The  only  commercial  towns  and  ports  of  conse-  - 
quence  are  Rostock  and  Wiumar.  llie  other 
towns  have  merely  a  retail  trade,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  In  theS.,  Pmssian 
money  and  measures  are  current ;  but  the  Ham- 
burg measures  of  length  and  the  Ltlbeclc  measures 
of  capacitv,  are  in  use,  in  most  parts  of  the  grand 
duchy.  The  Mecklenburg  rod  is  hunger  than  the 
Rhenish,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  *809 ;  the  morgen 
varies  from  200  to  400  sq.  rods.  The  pound  is  to 
that  of  Hamburg  as  401  to  400:  the  centner » 8 
liespfund«112  los.:  but  in  Rostock  the  liesp.  has 
16  lbs. 

The  government  of  M.-Schwerin  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  M.-Strelitz.  Each  grand 
duchy  has  its  separate  states,  which,  also,  meet 
separately ;  but  tne  states  of  both  grand  duchies 
assemble  once  a  year,  alternately  at  Stembei^g 
and  Malchin.  The  joint  assemblv  has  the  right, 
in  conjunction  with  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  to  make  laws  for  and  impose  taxes 
on  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg ;  it  consists  of  the 
landed  proprietors  among  the  nobility,  and  of  de- 
puties from  towns,  in  all  amounting  to  between 
500  and  600  members.  When  the  states  are  not 
assembled  a  committee  sits  at  Rostock.  Tho 
executive  power  is  entrasted  to  a  directurium^  con- 
sisting of  8  grand-ducal  councillors,  8  heads  of 
noble  families  (Erb-LandmanchaUe),  and  a  deputy 
from  the  town  of  Rostock,  which  is  itself  a  sort  of 
little  republic,  or  imperium  in  imperio.  The  grand 
duchy  is  divided  into  5  principal  districts — the 
duchy  of  Schwerin,  or  circ.  of  Mecklenburg  ;  the 
duchy  of  Gikstrow,  or  circ.  of  Wenden ;  the  district 
of  Rostock ;  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  and  the 
lordship  of  Wismar ;  besides  which  there  is  a  small 
extent  of  territory,  which  sends  no  representatives 
to  the  states,  and  over  which  3  conventual  estab- 
lishments have  jurisdictioru 

Justice  is  administered  in  primary  courts  in  tlie 
towns  and  villages,  in  patrimonial  courts  on  the 
estates  of  the  nobility,  with  courts  of  secondary 
jurisdiction  at  Schwerin,  Gttstrow,  and  Rostock, 
and  a  high  court  of  appeal  at  Parchiro,  which  is 
the  supreme  legal  tribunal  for  both  grand  duchies. 
With  the  exception  of  between  8,000  and  4,00() 
Jews,  the  inhab.  are  nearly  all  Lutherans^  Inhere 
are  upwards  of  1,000  primary  schools,  about  40 
superior  public  schools  {BUrgerschulen),  5  gym- 
nasia, and  the  university  of  Rostock,  with  several 
ecclesiastical  and  other  si^ecial  seminaries.  Pre- 
viously to  1826,  there  was  but  one  bookselling 
establishment  in  the  grand  duchy ;  but,  since  that 
period,  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
numerous  others. 

The  public  revenues  of  the  grand  duchy  amount 
to  510,0002.  per  annum,  and  the  public  debt  was 
1,468,7902.  in  1862.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
had  formerly  5  votes  in  the  college  of  princes,  in 
the  diet  of  the  empue.  Since  1816,  Mecklen- 
buig-Schwerin  has  held,  with  Mecklenburg-Strel- 
itz,  the  14th  rank  in  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
They  have  conjointly  2  votes  in  the  general 
assemblies,  but  only  one  in  the  committee  of 
the  diet  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  furnishes  a 
contingent  of  5,967  men  to  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

Schwerin  is  the  political  cap. ;  but  Ludwigslust, 
a  town  with  a  poo  of  about  5,000, 14  m.  SW.  Par- 
chim,  is  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  grand 
duke.  The  palace,  which  is  a  fine  large  edifice, 
has  a  cabinet  of  pictures  and  a  collection  of  Sla- 
vonic antiquities ;  the  surrounding  gttmnds  are 
well  laid  out,  but  the  neighbourhood  is  doll  and 
not  very  healthy. 
2.  Mkc&lenburo-Stbeut2  (Gramd  Ducnr 
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OF),  a  state  of  K.  German v,  consisting  of  two  se- 
parate territorial  divisions ;  the  first  and  largest, 
or  the  duchv  of  Stargard,  Iving  between  lat.  53° 
9'  and  53<5  47'  N.,  and  long.  V29  40'  and  130  57'  E., 
having  W.Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  surrounded 
on  all  other  sides  by  the  Prussian  territories;  and 
the  second,  or  principality  of  Katzebuif:,  between 
lat  530  40'  and  53°  51'  N^  and  long.  lO^  39'  and 
1 1®  E.  United  area,  997  sq.  m.  Pop.  99,060  in 
1861.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are  the 
Hame  as  those  described  in  the  above  art.:  it8 
mean  elevation  is,  however,  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  though  the  Help- 
terburg,  near  Woldevk,  rises  to  640  ft,  above  the 
sea.  The  chief  river  in  Stai^gard  ia  the  Havel,  and 
in  Ratzeburg  the  Stepnitz.  The  land  is  divided 
among  the  sovereign,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns, 
in  the  proportions  of  about  7-lOths  to  the  first, 
2-lOths  to  the  nobles,  and  1-1 0th  to  the  munici- 
palities. Nearly  l-4th  part  of  the  grand  ducal 
property  consists  of  forest  lands.  Agriculture 
and  cattle  breeding  are  the  chief  branch  s  of  in- 
dustry here,  as  in  Mecklenbui^-Schwerin.  The 
manufactures  are  even  more  insignificant  than  in 
the  latter  grand  duchy,  and  almost  confined  to 
leather,  be«r,  and  spirits  with  copper  wares  in 
KaUcburg.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  rural  pro- 
duce. New  Brandenburg  is,  next  to  Gustrow,  the 
largest  wool-market,  and  Old  Strelitz  the  largest 
mart  for  horses,  in  Mecklenburg.  Furstenburg 
has  some  trade  in  timber  and  butter. 

The  government  is  a  feudal  monarchy,  as  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Justice  is  administered  in 
8  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction,  the  superior  court ; 
of  Katzeburg,  and*  the  court  of  chancery  in  New 
Strelitz,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  , 
tribunal  at  Parchim.    The  principal  miblic  schools  ' 
are,  the  Gymnasium  Carolinum  at  New  Strelitz, ! 
the  high  schools  at  New  Brandenburg,  Fricdland, 
and  Katzeburg,  and  the  school  of  arta  {BUdungs-  ! 
arutalt)  at  Mirow.     New  Strelitz  is  the  cap.  and 
residence  of  the  grand    duke.    The  other  chief 
towns  are  New  Brandenburg,  Friedland,  and  Old  ' 
Strelitz.  Mecklenburg-StreUtz  holds,  with  ^leck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  the  14th  place  in  the  German  \ 
Confederation,  and  has  also,  with  it,  1  vote  in  the 
committee,  having  in  the  full  diet  1  vote  indepen-  ' 
dently.    It  furnishes  1,197  men  to  the  army  of . 
the  confederation.  | 

Mecklenburg  has  been  several  times  conquered 
and  disposed  of  by  foreign  powers;  as  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  in  the  I'ith  century  by  Ferdinand  II., ' 
who  gave  it  to  Wallcnstein,  and  by  Napoleon ;  { 
but  it  has  always  reverted  to  its  original  dynasty. ' 
The  reigning  family  is  the  only  sovereign  house  I 
of  Slavonian  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  I 
in  Europe,  with  all  the  principal  reigning  families 
of  which  it  has  been  allied.    The  separation  of  I 
Mecklenburg  into  two  state*  took  place  in  1701, 1 
and  Iwth  were  recogn ised  grand-duchies  in  18 15.      ! 

MEDINA,  or  MEDINET-EL-NABI,  the  *  town 
of  the  Prophet,'  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Arabia, ! 
the  burialplace  of  Mohammed,  and,  next  to  Mecca, ' 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  to  Mohammedan  pil-  | 
grims,  in  the  prov.  el-lle(\jaz,  100  m.  NE.  ita  port , 
of  Yerabo  on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  260  m.  N.  Mecca.  I 
Lat  250  13'  N.,  long.  40°  3'  15"  E.    Pop.  of  town 
and  suburbs,  estim.  at  18,000.    This  celebrated  I 
city  stands  in  a  plain,  close  to  a  chain  of  hills  | 
which  bounds  the  great  desert  westward.  It  i»  not ' 
open,  like  Mecca,  but  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  < 
40  ft  high,  and  fianked  by  30  towers :  it  was  ad- 
ditionally fortified  with  a  diteh  by  the  Wahabees ;  I 
but  this  is  in  most  places  nearly  filled  up.    It  is 
entered  by  three  fine  gates :  one  of  which,  towards 
the  S.,  called  Bab-el-Maary,  is  said  by  Burck- 
bardt  to  rank  second  only  to  the  noble  gates  of  j 


Cairo :  a  fourth  gate,  in  the  S.  wall,  was  closed  ' 
the  Wahabees,  and  has  not  since  been  re-openc 
The  houses  are  well  built,  of  a  dark  grey  atoj^ 
but  it  has  a  desolate  appearance,  owing  to  tb< 
sened  resort  of  pilgrims.  Kuined  houses  and 
tering  walls  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  j 
and  *  Medina  presents  the  same  diahetM 
view  as  most  of  the  eastern  towns,  wMch  now 
afford  but  fnint  ima^res  of  their  ancient  splendour.' 
(Burckhaitlt's  Arabia,  it  150.)  The  prindpal 
street,  in  which  are  most  of  the  shops,  leads  from 
the  Cairo  gate  to  the  great  mosque;  another,  of  re- 
spectable size  and  breadth,  runs  from  the  moeque 
to  the  Syrian  gate ;  but  many  of  its  houses  are 
in  ruins,  and  there  are  few  shops.  No  shops  or 
bazaars,  however,  are  found  in  other  parts  tk  the  . 
town;  and,  in  this  respect,  Medina  differs  fnim 
Mecca,  which  is  one  continued  market  The  sub- 
urbs cover  more  ground  than  the  city  itaelf.  frnm 
which  they  are  separated  by  an  open  space,  nar- 
row on  the  S.,  but  widening  on  the  W.,  before 
the  Cairo  gate,  where  it  forms  a  laiige  public  place 
called  Mondkha,  always  crowded  with  camels  and 
Bedouins.  Provisions  are  sold  here  in  sheds 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  numerous  coffee 
huts  are  beset  the  whole  day  with  visitors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  suburbs  consist  of  large  court- 
yards, built  round  with  low  houses,  tenanted 
chiefiy  by  the  humbler  classes.  Each  Aotft,  or 
court^yard,  contains  30  or  40  families ;  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  little  community  occupy  the 
centre  of  each,  and  the  only  gate  of  entrance  is 
rej^ularly  closed  at  night  Opposite,  howe%-er,  to 
the  gate  of  Cairo  are  several  r^ilar  and  well- 
built  streets,  with  houses  similar  to  those  within 
the  town ;  one  of  these,  called  El-Ambaiye,  com- 
prises some  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  Me- 
dina, besides  two  rather  large  mosques,  all  now 
remaining,  except  the  great  temple,  out  of  14 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  historians.  The  town 
is  supplied  with  good  water,  both  from  wells  and 
open  strc^ams. 

llie  glory  of  Medina,  and  that  which  places  it, 
as  a  sacred  city,  almost  on  a  level  with  Mecca,  is 
the  |)ossession  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remuns 
of  the  I'rophet  This  tomb,  with  the  tombs  »f 
Abou-Beker  and  Omar,  the  friends  and  immediate 
successors  of  the  Prophet,  are  enclosed  within  the 
great  mosque,  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  towiL 
Though  smaller  than  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  it  » 
built  upon  the  same  plan,  with  minarets  at  the 
angles,  and  forms  an  open  square,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  covered  colonnades.  The  tombs  arc 
enclosed  within  a  curtain,  in  a  souare  building  of 
black  »Ume,  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  mosque, 
and  surrounded  by  a  clase  iron  railing.  People  of 
rank  are  admitted  gratis  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct, call*^d  El  Hedjra ;  and  any  one,  indeed,  who 
has  money  to  spare^  finds  but  little  difficulty  in 
being  admitted.  The  riiliculous  stories,  long  cur- 
rent in  Europe,  as  to  Mohammed's  coffin  being 
suspended  in  the  air  by  a  loadstone,  are  unknown 
in  the  East ;  and  most  part  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  put  forth,  as  to  the  richness  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  tombs  and  the  great  mosoue,  have 
been  absurdly  exaggerated.  The  tomb  of  Fatima, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
wiffe  of  Ali,  is  also  within  the  great  mosque;  bnt  it 
is  doubtful  w^hether  it  really  encloses  her  remains. 
The  loily  dome,  which  rises  above  the  tomhsi, 
is  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  the  town.  The 
ceremonies  observed  by  persons  visiting  Medina 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  customary  at 
Mecca ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  required  of  the  hadjis 
to  visit  the  Prophet's  tomb ;  and  hence  it  is  thai 
the  enjoined  religious  duties  are  considerably  less 
tedious.    The  building  is  lighted  at  night*  with 
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dised  vluiPf  and  candles,  sent  either  from  Cairo  or  Con- 
^«pg^>  ttantinople.  The  nio«aue  has  four  gates,  of  which 
<y  iti^  the  principal,  by  which  the  pilgrims  first  enter, 
^'tfae  called  Bab  Meroudn,  is  certainly  very  superior  in 
iTiv^  beauty  to  any  of  the  gates  at  Mecca.  The  police, 
F  c1eansing,and  lighting  of  the  moscjue,  are  entrusteil 
''  to  about  40  eunuchs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
f  the  BeituUah  at  Mecca,  supported,  like  them,  by 

salaries  from  Constantinople,  and  by  fees  and  pre- 
sents from  the  hadjis.  Besides  these,  and  the 
Im&ma,  Mueddins,  and  Olemas,  who  are  as  indis- 
pensable here  as  at  Mecca,  there  are  upwards  of 
500  inferior  servants.  The  mosque,  founded  by 
Mohammed  himself,  immediately  afier  his  flight 
from  Mecca,  on  the  spot  where  his  camel  first 
rested  in  the  town,  was  enlarged  by  Omar  after 
the  Prophet's  entombment,  and  surrounded  with 
widls  by  Othman.  Subsequent  caliphs  and  nobles 
of  Arabia  greatly  embellished  it ;  but  the  whole 
edifice  was  burnt  down  a.d.  1508;  and  so  complete 
was  the  destruction,  that  only  the  interior  of  the 
tomb  was  spared.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1514,  by  Kayd  Beg,  then  king  of 
Egypt;  since  whose  time  only  a  few  immaterial 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Othman 
emperors  of  Constantinople.  (Burckh&rdt's  Ara- 
bia, ii.  161-305.)  The  burial-ground  of  Medina, 
called  JCl  Bekya^  is  another  object  of  extreme 
veneration,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  tlie 
tombs  of  Ibrahim,  Othman,  Abbas,  the  aunts<  of 
^(ohammed.  drc.  Another  place  of  pilgrim  resort 
is  Djebel-Ohod,  about  2  m.  from  the  town ;  the 
scene  of  a  conflict  between  the  small  army  of 
Mohammed  and  a  very  numerous  band  of  idola- 
trous Koreysh,  under  Abu  Sofyan.  The  Prophet's 
uncle,  Hamzc,  fell  in  the  engagement,  with  75 
others,  all  of  whom  are  buried  on  this  mountain, 
the  exact  spot  being  marked  by  a  mosque. 

The  people  of  Medina,  like  those  of  Mecca,  are 
chiefly  either  foreigners  or  of  foreign  extraction, 
drawn  thither  by  the  Prophet's  tomb,  and  the 
gains  which  it  ensures  to  its  neighbours.  The 
number  of  shcrifs,  indeed,  descended  from  Hassan, 
the  Prophet's  grandson,  is  very  considerable ;  but 
meet  of  them  come  from  Mecca,  or  elsewhere,  and 
nearly  all  are  olemas,  or  clei^ymen.     The  pop. 

5 resents,  therefore,  as  motlev  a  race  as  that  of 
lecca;  and  Arabians  of  every  district,  Egyptians, 
Africans,  Syrians,  and  Turks  of  Anatolia,  are  found 
here,  more* or  less  naturalised  b^  intermarriage; 
those  long  settled  being  characterised,  as  at  Mecca, 
by  the  Arab  face,  expressive  cast  of  features,  and 
stout  thick-set  person. 

With  respect  to  commerce*  Medina  widely  differs 
from  Mecca ;  for,  while  the  latter  is  enriched  by  a 
transit  trade  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any  great 
city  in  the  East,  the  trade  of  the  former  is  merely 
for  the  consumption  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  articles  being  chiefly  received  from 
Egypt,  by  way  of  Yembo.  The  pro>'i8ion  trade  is 
a  lucrative  branch  of  traffic ;  and  the  richer  mer- 
chants often  realise'  enormous  profits  when  the 
caravans  stay  for  any  considerable  time,  and  ex- 
haust the  stores  of  the  smaller  dealers.  The 
Bedouins  supply  the  town  with  sheep,  butter, 
honey,  and  charcoal,  taking  in  return  com  and 
clothing ;  but  the  trade  is  subject  to  great  fluctu- 
ations, in  consequence  of  continual  enmities  be- 
tween the  tribes.  The  date  and  lotus  fruit  are 
produoed  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbouring 
I  gardens,  the  former  of  these  being  the  prime  article 

of  food,  and  brought  thither  firom  all  tne  surround- 
ing country.  As  respects  native  industry,  Medina 
is  as  ill  situated  as  Mecca,  wanting  the  commonest 
mechanics,  and  not  even  possessing  a  pottery. 
Weaving,  d^reing,  and  tanning  are  arts  wholly  un- 
knownt  nor  is  there  a  single  person  in  the  whole 
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city  capable  of  making  either  a  nail  or  a  horseshoe, 
unless  it  be  at  pilgrim-time,  when  many  of  the 
poorest  hadjis  endeavour  bv  hard  labour' to  earn 
the  money  necessary  for  their  journey  homewards. 
The  climate  of  Medina  is,  during  the  winter, 
much  colder  than  at  Mecca.  Kain  falls  irregu- 
larly at  that  season,  often  in  violent  stoims,  last- 
ing for  two  or  three  days,  but  in  some  years  so 
sparingly  as  to  cause  a  general  dearth,  from  the 
want  or  proper  irrigation.  The  summer  heat  is 
alleged  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Hedjaz ;  and  the  salt-manhes,  stagnant  pools,  and 
exhalations  from  the  neighbouring  date-groves, 
are  powerful  agents  in  producing  those  intermit- 
tent fevers,  which  are  so  common,  and  often  fatal 
in  the  city,  especially  to  visitors. 

Medina,  though  probably  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  what  is  considered  the  Hedjaz, 
has  always,  since  the  establishment  of  Mohamme> 
danism,  been  considered  as  a  separate  principality, 
and  independent  even  of  Mecca. 

MEDINA  DEL  CAMPO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
kingd.  of  Leon,  prov.  Valladolid,  on  the  Zapardiel, 
a  trib.  of  the  Douro,  27  m.  SSW.  Valladolid,  and 
83  m.  NW.  Madrid.  Pop.  4,208  in  1857.  The 
town  on  both  sides  the  river  (crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge),  has  a  neat  square,  with  a  handsome 
sculptured  fountain  in  its  centre.  The  houses  are 
mostly  verj'  old,  and  many  of  them  quite  in  ruins. 
A  collegiate  and  6  other  churches,  several  monas- 
teries (now  uninhabited),  and  2  hospitals,  one  of 
which  has  considerable  architectural  merit,  are  its 
chief  public  buildings ;  but  most  of  them  show, 
bv  their  dilapidated  appearance,  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  place.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  a^culture.  It  has  two  weekly  markets, 
and  a  fair  m  February*,  well  attended  by  traders 
from  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Cuen9a. 

Medina  del  Campo  occupies  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  Methtpntia  Catnpestruy  and  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  importance ;  but  in  the  17th 
centuiT,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a  largo 
part  of  its  pop.  emigrated,  and  its  decay  has  since 
been  hastened  by  the  internal  troubles  of  the 
countrv. 

MEblNA  DE  RIO  SECO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
kin^d.  of  Leon,  prov.  Valladolid,  on  the  Sequillo, 
a  tnb.  of  the  Douro,  52  m.  SSE.  Leon,  and  122  m. 
NW.  Madrid.  Pop.  4,960  in  1857.  The  town 
stands  in  an  open  plain,  W.  of  the  river,  crossetl 
here  by  8  bridges,  and  has  narrow,  badly-paved 
streets,  and  shabby  decaying  houses :  there  are  3 
churches,  4  monasteries,^  hospitals,  and  a  castle ; 
but,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  church  of  St. 
Maria,  all  the  public  buildings  are  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  The  inhab.  were  once  so  celebrated 
for  their  industry  and  the  variety  of  manufactured 
goods  exhibited  at  its  fairs  in  Apnl  and  September, 
that  the  district  acquired  the  name  of  India  chica 
(the  Little  Indies) ;  but  eveiy  trace  of  its  former 
prosperity  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  pop.  ranks 
at  present  among  the  least  industrious  in  Spain. 

MEDINA  SIDONIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, prov.  Cadiz,  22  m.  E.  by  S.  Cadiz,  and  65 
m.  S.  Seville.  Pop.  9,703  in  1857.  It  is  an  old 
walled  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of 
a  rocky  eminence,  looking  eastward  over  a  fine 
champagne  country.  A  castle,  2  par.  churches,  6 
monasteries,  and  2  hospitals  are  the  only  public 
buildings.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhab.  is 
the  manufacture  of  eartiienware,  which  is  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  furnish  iug  the  principal 
supply  for  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
Andalusia.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  pastures,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  forms 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  rural  pop. 
MEDITEHHANKAN  SEA  (the  ManltUcrnum 
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of  the  ancients,  and,  more  recently,  the  3fan  Me- 
dtterraneum)f  a  laige  and  very  important  inL  sea, 
bounded  N.  by  Europe,  E.  by  Ania,  and  S.  by  Af- 
rica, commnnicating  at  its  W.  extremity,  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  at  its  NE.  extremity,  by  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus,  with  the  Blacic  or  Euxine  Sea.  It  ex- 
tends, in  a  general  sense,  from  lat.  80^  to  nearly 
460  N.,  and  from  long.  5°  64'  W.  to  36°  8'  E. 
Greatest  length,  2,300  m. ;  do.  breadth,  from  Venice 
to  the  Bay  of  Sidra,  1,200  m. ;  estimated  area, 
nearly  690,000  sq.  m.  It  is  of  an  oblong,  but  very 
irregular  shape,  especially  on  its  N.  side,  mto  which 
project  southward  the  two  large  peninsulas  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  which  thus  divide  the  Mediterranean 
into  three  basins,  the  most  M-esterly  of  which  is 
included  between  the  Straits  of  (xibfaltar  and  the 
passage,  only  72  m.  broad,  between  C.  Boeo  in 
Sicily-  and  C.  Bon  in  Africa ;  the  central  part  ex- 
tendmg  eastward  from  the  last^mentioned  points 
to  the  meridian  of  C.  Matapau  in  the  Morea ;  while 
the  E.  basin,  called  the  Levant,  comprises  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  sea  that  washes  the 
coasts  of  Karamania,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  prin- 
cipal inlets  of  the  W.  basin  are  the  bays  of  Lyons, 
Genoa,  and  Naples :  it  contains  also  the  three  large 
islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily;  the  Lipari, 
and  other  islands  on  the  W.  side  of  Italy;  and  the 
Belearic  group,  oflF  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  cen tral 
basin  has  a  large  arm  projecting  N.  under  the  name 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  its  smaller  inlets  being  the 
Gulfs  of  Taranto  in  Italy,  Lepanto  in  Greece,  and 
Cabes  and  Sidra  (an.  the  two  Syrtes)  m  Africa : 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  numerous  rocky 
islets  skirting  the  shores  of  Dalmatia,  are  its  chief 
islands.  The  portion  of  the  E.  basin  or  Levant, 
which  stretches  N.  from  the  isle  of  Candia  to  the 
coast  of  Macedonia,  is  called  the  Archipelago,  and 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  extreme  irregu- 
larity of  its  coast-line,  but  for  the  numerous  clusters 
of  volcanic  islands  and  rocks  that  stud  its  surface ; 
its  chief  gulfs  are  those  of  Egina,  Salonika,  Con- 
tessa,  and  Smjnrna;  and  its  largest  islands  are 
liemnos,  Mytilene,  Thasos,  Scio,  and  Naxia.  The 
great  island  of  Cyprus  lies  in  the  angle  between 
the  coasts  of  Asia*  Minor  and  Syria. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  as  remarkable 
for  difference  of  altitude  as  for  variety  of  outline. 
Its  N.  shores,  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  jagged 
outline,  are  generally  steep  and  bold ;  but  in  jwirts, 
as  in  Spain  and  France,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Ebro  and  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Italy,  the  shores  are  low  and  gentlv  shelving, 
varied  only  bv  a  few  bold  rocky  headlands;  the 
S.  side  of  Sicily  and  the  W.  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
are  also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  flat  and  sandy; 
but  in  Istria,  Dalinatia,  and,  in  short,  all  along 
the  E.  side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  is  bold,  broken,  i 
and  irregular,  often  presenting  cliffs  rising  between 
600  and  700  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  with  deep 
soundings  close  to  tlie  shore.  The  shores  of  the 
Archipelago  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  same 
Ijold  character,  except  in  a  few  bays,  where  rivers, 
by  the  constant  deposition  of  alluvial  soil  at  their 
mouths,  have  formed  low  beaches,  extending  con- 
siderably beyond  the  high  rocks  usual  to  this 
coast. 

The  S.  coast  of  Anatolia,  which  has  a  less  in- 
dented line  of  shore,  though  by  no  means  low,  is 
much  less  craggy  and  precipitous ;  extremely  high 
promont(xies  here  and  there  stretch  out  into  the 
deep  sea ;  but  beaches,  more  or  less  shelving,  of 
shingle,  gravel,  or  sand,  are  by  far  the  most 
common  on  this  coast.  The  cliffs  about  Isken- 
deroon  are  of  great  height,  running  round  the  bay, 
and  furnishing  complete  security  for  shipping,  ex- 
cept frt»m  the  E.,  or  land  breezes,  which  are  both 


violent  and  dangerous.  The  shores  of  Syria  are 
mountainous  between  Tripoli  and  T\-re,  but  pn^ 
sent,  in  many  places,  a  laige  extent  of  low  and  flat 
coast,  especially  towards  the  S.  exti:emity. 

Near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Nile  the  country  presents 
a  low  uninteresting  flat,  with  rocky  reefs  end 
shoals,  projecting  from  6  to  7  m.  from  the  shore: 
and  this  continues  as  far  W.  as  long.  27°  E.,  beyond 
which  a  series  of  not  veiy  high  dilTs,  varied  here 
and  there  by  sandy  bays  (the  laigest  being  thtm 
of  Sidra  and  Cabes),"  marks  the  whole  African 
coast  as  far  as  C.  Spartel.  Submarine  toA&  and 
projecting  shoals  of  mud  and  sand,  not  leas  tlian 
the  roving  piratical  habits  of  the  Moors,  render 
the  navigation  of  these  shores  both  difficult  and 
dangerous;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  S.  side  of  this 
sea  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  N.,  where, 
generally  speaking,  deep  soundings  may  be  had 
close?  in  shore ;  while  m  parts,  particularly  be- 
tween Nice  and  Genoa,  and  near  Gibraltar,  no 
soundings  can  be  found  under  1,000  fathoms  and 
upwards.  The  in-shore  navigation  presents  aorae 
difficulties,  in  conseouenoe  of  a  few  hidden  rockd; 
but  the  chief  skill  or  the  mariner  is  required  in  the 
Archipelago,  where,  though  there  be  few  hidden 
dangera,  it  requires  first-rate  experience  of  iu 
shifting  winds  and  currents  to  guide  him  safely 
through  its  many  intricate  channels. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  the  Mediterra- 
nean generally  be  so  deep  that  soundings,  even 
where  possible,  are  of  no  practical  utility,  except 
in  some  of  its  bays  and  harbours,  the  depth  of  the 
channel  between  Sicily  and  Tunis,  no  where  ex- 
ceeds 30  fathoms,  the  average  not  being  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  between 
England  and  France.  The  temperature  of  its  water 
is,  at  an  average,  from  720  to  76°,  or  3^°  fth, 
higher  than  the  W.  part  of  the  Adandc  Ocean; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  experiments  of 
Marcet  and  Woollaston,  tliat  its  density  exceeds 
that  of  many  ordinary  samples  of  sea-water. 
(Lyell's  Geology,  ii.  17.)  The  chief  feeders  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Nik, 
with  the  various  waten  brought  from  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  strong  current  that  sets  W.  throuf^h 
the  Dardanelles.  But,  notwithstanding  this  va$)t 
supply,  the  evaporation  is  so  rapid,  that  water 
constantly  passes  in  tlirou^h  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  Mediter- 
ranean has  long  been  considered  a  tideless  sea: 
but  this  is  not  strictly  tnie :  for,  in  the  Adriatic,  aii 
well  as  between  that  sea  and  the  coast  of  Africa, 
tides  rise  from  5  U)  7  ft.,  and  their  influence  is  felt, 
more  or  less,  along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Morea.  The  existence  of  this  tide, 
indeed,  may  sug^t  an  explanation  of  the  Ices  (if 
so  manv  vessels  m  that  region  of  mist  and  tCTTur, 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  where  there  is  alw^a>'s  a  lofty 
swell  and  accumulation  of  waters  during  the  pn^ 
valence  of  NW.  winds.  A  tide  of  8  or  9  fl.  als»> 
ebbs  and  flows  at  pretty  regular  intervals  in  the 
smaller  gulf  of  Cabes,  on  the  same  coast.  In  the 
Straits  of  Messina  and  Bonifacio,  at  Na{}les,in  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  on  both  shores 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
amounting  to  8  ft.  and  upwards;  but  whether 
these  movements  are  to  be  attributed  to  lunar  in- 
fluence, or  to  other  causes,  has  not  been  deteroiined. 
The  currents  peculiar  to  this  great  inland  sea  ^'arr 
in  its  different  parts :  a  current  sets  E.  along  the 
African  shores,  which  is  turned  northward  aioag 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  then  westward  along  that 
of  Cyprus  and  Karamania :  the  current  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago sets  almost  continually  to  the  S.,  being 
increased  or  retarded,  aocording'to  the  winds:  in 
the  Adriatic  the  current  runs  N  W.  up  the  coast  of 
Albania,  and  SE.  down  the  Italian  shores,  bringing 
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with  it  the  waten  of  the  Po.  A  strong  current 
runs  through  the  Faro  of  Messina  (the  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis  of  antiquity),  and  b^  meeting  a  lateral 
current,  causes  numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools. 
(See  Scylla  and  Charybdis.) 

This  strait,  notwithstanding  the  statements  in 
the  classics,  presents  no  real  danger;  and,  in  the 
late  war,  it  was  traversed  by  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Nelson.  In  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  main 
current  sets  eastward,  at  a  rate  varying  from  8  to 
6  m.  an  hour :  it  is  true  that  an  under-current  has 
long  been  supposed  to  run  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  fully 
shown  by  Mr.'  Lyell ;  and  it  seems  that  the  only 
outlet  for  the  superfluous  water  is  by  the  lateral 
current,  which  runs  westward  close  to  the  African 
shore.  (Geology,  iL  19.)  With  respect  to  the 
winds  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  prevalent  winds,  except  during;  spring, 
vary  between  N  W.  and  NE.,  while  those  in  spring 
are  from  SE.  to  SW.  But  the  winds  are  extremely 
variable,  and  it  is  said  that  3  or  4  vessels  may  oc- 
casionally be  seen  carrying  different,  and  some- 
timea  opposite,  winds  at  the  same  time.  The 
Boroj  a  violent  NE.  wind  in  the  Adriatic,  the 
£teaaH,  or  NE.,  winds  (called  also  Tramoniana), 
which  bbw  for  several  months  together  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  sirocco,  or  aoUtnOj  are  peculiar 
to  this  sea.  The  last  of  the^e  is  extremely  trouble- 
some, producing  great  dejection  and  lassitude.  At 
its  commencement  the  air  is  dense  and  hazy,  with 
long  white  clouds  floating  just  above,  and  paraUel 
to,  the  horizon.  The  thermometer  rises  to  90®  or 
95<>,  sometimes  100<^,  and  the  barometer  gradually 
sinks  to  about  29*60^.  It  generally  continues 
during  three  or  four  days ;  during  which  period, 
such  is  its  influence,  that  wine  cannot  be  fined,  or 
meat  effectually  salted :  oil-paint  laid  on  during 
its  continuance  will  seldom  harden.  But,  though 
blighting  in  its  general  effects  during  summer,  it 
is  mvonrable  to  the  nowth  of  many  useful  plants 
in  winter,  when,  indeed,  it  has  few  disagreeable 
qualities. 

Waterspouts  are  of  venr  common  occurrence, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  as 
many  as  sixteen  have  been  seen  at  one  time. 
Many  volcanic  phenomena  have  also  been  observed 
in  this  sea ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
sudden  appearance,  in  1831,  of  an  island,  about 
30  DEu  SW.  of  Sciacca  in  Sicily,  and  its  equally 
sudden  disappearance,  three  years  afterwards. 
These  movements  may  result  from  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  large  igneous  region  of  Italv  and 
Sicily.  The  presence  of  electric  fluid  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  also  proved  by  the  play  of  flame  round 
the  mast-heads,  called  by  sailors  '  the  fire  of  St. 
Elmo.'  Several  springs  of  fresh  water  rise  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Mediterranean:  the  laigest  of 
these  is  in  the  port  of  Taranto,  near  the  mouth  of 
theGalesus,  where  the  fresh  water  ascends  in  such 
a  volume,  and  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  may 
be  taken  up  at  the  surface  without  the  least  im- 
pregnation of  salt;  but  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  fountains  is  that  of  Arethusa,  in  the  harbour 
of  Svracuse. 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish  of  many 
different  varieties,  as  well  as  with  mollusca.  llie 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  a  source  of  great 
profit  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily :  the  sword- 
fish  is  very  common ;  and  the  murex  purpura 
supplies  the  fine  Tyrian  dye,  now,  as  anciently, 
celebrated  for  the  brightness  of  its  red  colour. 
Coral  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  Barbary  coast, 
and  in  some  of  the  bays  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 
The  chid"  tisherv,  however,  is  in  the  straits  of 
Messina,  where  tbere  is  a  oondrground  upwards  of 
6  m.  in  length. 
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In  the  Scriptures,  the  Mediterranean  is  called 
*  the  Great  Sea '  (Num.  xxxiv.  6).  Herodotus 
calls  it  (L  185)  '  the  Sea; '  and  Strabo,  '  the  Sea 
within  the  Columns*  (B-aXarra  19  i<r»  luv  ^i)Awy) 
It  is  probable  that  it  witnessed  the  first  rude  at- 
tempts at  navigation.  '  Having,'  as  Dr.  Smith 
has  justly  observed,  *  no  (perceptible)  tides,  nor, 
consequently,  any  waves,  except  such  as  are  caused 
by  the  wind  only,  the  Mediterranean  was,  by  the 
smoothness  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  multi- 
tude of  its  islands,  and  the  proximity  of  its  neigh- 
bouring shores,  extremely  favourable  to  the  infant 
navigation  of  the  world ;  when,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  compasS)  men  were  afraid  to  quit  the 
view  of  the  coast,  and,  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  art  of  ship-building,  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  boisterous  waves  of  the  ocean.'  (Wealth  of 
Nations,  book  L  cap.  3.)  At  all  events  it  was 
navigated,  and  its  islands  occupied,  in  the  remotest 
antiquity :  it  subsequently  was  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  the  ships  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  their 
descendants,  the  Carthaginians;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  by  those  of  the  Greeks  'and  Romans. 
During  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  it  was  the  erand  centre  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  old  world ;  and  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese,  by  whom  its  trade  was  for 
a  while  principally  engrossed,  attained,  in  conse- 
quence, to  great  wealth  and  consideration.  The 
discovery  of  America  and  of  a  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  new  and  far  more 
extensive  channels  for  maritime  enterprise.  But 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  depression  of  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  was  principally  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  countries  round  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Levant,  and  the  whole  N.  shore  of  Africa,  having 
been  shortly  before  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the 
implacable  foes  of  art,  civilisation,  and  refinement. 
Happily,  however,  their  empire  has  been,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  dismembered ;  and,  within  the 
coarse  of  the  present  ceutuiy,  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  has  begun  to  resume  something 
like  its  former  importance.  The  opening  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  other  towns 
on  its  shores,  the  renewed  intercourse  with  India 
by  Alexandria,  the  occupation  of  Malta  by  the 
English,  and  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece,  and  the  establishment  of 
steamers  between  the  principal  ports  of  the 
sea,  have  enormously  extended  its  commerce  and 
navigation. 

The  Mediterranean  has  on  its  shores  the  capital 
cities  of  Naples,  Palermo,  Athens,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers.  Amone  its  principal  emporiums  may 
be  specifieil  Marseilles,  Genoa,  L^hom,  Civita- 
Vecchia,  Venice,  Trieste,  Syria,  Smyrna,  Alex- 
andria, Malaga,  and  Barcelona.  Its  most  im- 
portant naval  stations  are  those  of  Malta  and 
Toulon :  Gibraltar  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  sea. 

To  the  scholar  and  cUssical  traveller  the  Medi- 
terranean has  the  most  powerful  attractions.  Her 
shores  were  the  earliest  seats  of  art,  science,  and 
civilisation.  She  has  been  surrounded  and  occu- 
pied by  the  most  renowned  nations  of  antiquity ; 
and  her  coasts  and  islands  have  stiU  to  boast  the 
ruins  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  In  short,  to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *  the  grand  object  of  aU 
travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  Sie  Mediterranean. 
On  those  shores  were  the  four  great  empires  of  the 
world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law, 
almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

MEDWAY,  an  important  river  of  England, 
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which  has  its  emhouchure  in  the  testuaiy  of  the 
ThAmes.  It  rises  in  the  S£.  corner  of  Surrey,  be- 
tween the  N.  and  S.  chalk  ranges;  being  joined  at 
Penshuret  Pkce  by  streams  from  the  S.  of  Sussex. 
Its  course  is  thence  N£.  to  Maidstone,  and  then 
N.  to  Rochester  and  Chatham,  about  2  m.  below 
whicli  it  turns  nearly  £.,  expanding  at  the  same 
time  into  a  wide  sestuary,  interspersed  with  islands. 
After  prosecuting  an  easterly  course  for  8  or  10  m., 
it  turns  once  more  to  the  N.,  uniting  with  the  «:&- 
tuary  of  the  Thames  at  Sheerness.  The  tide  is 
interrupted  by  locks,  other\i'ise  it  would  flow  up 
the  river  to  Maidstone.  In  consequence  of  works 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  resumed  at 
dilTerent  periods,  it  has  been  rendered  navigable  as 
far  as  Tonbridge ;  affording  a  channel  of  commu- 
nication of  much  importance  to  the  surroimding 
country.  From  Sheerness  to  Chatham  there  is 
w&ter  to  float  the  laigest  ships ;  and  the  ground 
being  soft,  and  tlie  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  admi- 
rable harbour  for  men-of-war,  many  of  which  are 
usually  laid  up  here  when  out  of  commission. 
(See  Chatham.) 

The  Medway  was  called  by  the  ancient  Britons 
Vaga,  to  which  the  Saxons  prefixed  the  syllable 
Madf  signifying  mid  or  middle,  because  it  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  cf  Kent: 
hence  it  came  to  be  called  Medweg,  and  latterly 
Medway.  Considering  the  shortness  of  its  course, 
tlie  Medway  is  one  of  the  deepest  of  European 
rivers. 

MEEKUT,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid. 
Agra  (Bengal),  chiefly  between  lat.  28<^  80'  and 
29°  30'  N.,  and  long.  77°  and  78°  E.,  having  N.  the 
collectorate  of  Mozuffemugggur,  E.  that  of  Mora- 
dabad,  S.  Boolundshahur,  and  W.  Paniput.  Area, 
2.250  so.  m.  The  chief  towns  are  Meerut,  Sird- 
huna,  Katouli,  and  Hustinapoor. 

Meerut,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  Agra, 
cap.  of  the  above  district,  in  an  extensive  grassy 
plain,  30  m.  NE.  Delhi  This,  which,  like  Cawn- 
poor,  is  a  military  station,  is  a  much  more  agree- 
able residence  than  the  latter.  Tlie  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dilapidated  brick  wall,  and  has  a 
ruined  fort  or  citadel.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
mean,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  mud ;  but  it  has 
some  good  architectural  remains  of  mosques  and 
pagodas ;  and  without  the  walls  arc  various  Mo- 
iiammedan  tombs,  built  of  red  stone.  A  small 
stream,  which  swells  into  a  river  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The 
cantonmenls  are  at  some  distance  N.  of  the  town, 
fix>m  winch  they  are  separated  by  a  long  and  busy 
bazaar.  The  barracks  are  one  story  in  height,  and 
disposed  in  regular  ranges,  at  intervals,  along  a 
space  about  2  m.  in  length :  the  bungalows  of  the 
officers  are  surrounded  with  gardens,  enclosed  by 
tall  hedge-rows.  The  church  of  Meerut  is  one  of 
the  iaig^  in  British  India,  being  150  fU  in  length, 
by  84  ft.  in  breadth,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
3,000  people.  There  is  a  good  free  school  here, 
with  about  100  native  pupils. 

Meerut  was  a  city  of  some  consequence  before 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  India.  It  was  taken 
by  Mahmoud,  of  Ghiznee,  in  1018,  and  by  Timour 
in  1399.  It  was  occupied,  with  its  district,  by  the 
British  in  1803.  In  the  ^^reat  Indian  revolt  of 
1857,  Meerut  was  sadly  distmguished  for  its  scenes 
of  barbarity,  perpetrated  by  the  Sepoys.  The  revolt 
broke  out  here  on  the  10th  of  May,  a  Sunday 
evening,  when  the  native  troops  set  fire  to  the  can- 
tonments, and  massacred  every  European  they 
met  with,  women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 

MEININGEN  (SAXE),  or  SAXE-MEININ- 
GEN-HILDBURGHAUSEN  (DUCHY  OF),  an 
indep.  state  of  Central  Germany,  consisting  of  a 
crescent-shaped  territory,  between  the  50th  and 
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61st  degs.  of  lat,  and  long.  10^  IC  and  ll^SS'  E^ 
enclosed  on  the  S.  by  the  territories  of  Cobuig  and 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  dom.  cf 
Cobourg,  Schwartzenbnrg,  Prussia,  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  and  Weimar.  Area,  933  sq.  m.  Pop.  172341 
in  1861.  This  duchy  comprises  a  porUon  of  the 
Thuringian  forest  mountains ;  one  of  which,  the 
Dolhnar,  rises  to  2,370  fu  above  the  sea.  The  re- 
mainder of  Saxe-Meiningen  is  chiefly  compriced 
in  the  vale  of  the  river  Werra,  by  which  it  i«  ta- 
versed  in  a  NW.  direction.  This  last  portion  of 
the  duchy,  though  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
in  Germany,  does  not,  however,  produce  enough 
of  corn  for  the  consumption  of  its  mhab.  Tobacoo, 
turnips,  and  fruit  are  staple  products;  and  the 
forests  and  cattle  of  the  duchy  arc  among  its  most 
important  sources  of  wealth.  Mining  is  prettv 
actively  pursued ;  iron,  a  little  copper,  coal,  alom, 
and  vitriol  being  produced:  it  has  also  marble 
quarries,  and  furnishes  about  120,000  cwt.  of  salta 
year.  The  manufacture  of  hardware  and  the  weav- 
ing of  linens  and  woollens  are  the  chief  remainmg 
branches  of  industry ;  but  a  number  of  hands  are 
also  employed  in  makinj^  wooden  articles  and  tors. 
The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  in 
nearly  all  respects,  similar  to  that  of  Saxe-Wdmar 
(which  see).  The  high  court  of  appeal  in  Jena  is 
the  supreme  tribunal  for  this  duchy.  The  inhabu 
who  are  nearly  all  Lutherans,  are  quite  as  well 
educated  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Saxony.  Primair 
schools  are  numerous ;  there  are  superior  schoda, 
or  colleges,  in  all  the  towns,  and  the  state  has  a 
considerable  share  in  the  direction  and  patroo^ 
of  the  University  of  Jena  and  of  the  Prussia! 
gymnasium  at  Schleusingen,  near  Erfurt  Public 
revenue,  160,6912.  in  1863,  which  was  about  equal 
to  the  expenditure.  The  public  debt,  at  the  same 
time,  amounted  to  382,835^  Saxe-Meiningen  hai 
one  vote  in  the  full  council  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, and  a  vote  in  the  committee,  conjointly 
with  Saxe- Weimar,  Cobourg,  and  Altenburg,  to- 
gether with  which  it  holds  the  14th  place  in  the 
diet.  It  furnishes  1,918  men  to  the  army  of  the 
Confederation. 

Mkininoen,  a  town  of  Centzal  Germany,  ct.^ 
of  the  above  duchy,  on  the  Werra,  here  crossed  hf 
two  stone  bridges,  31  m.  ENE.  Fulda,  on  the  nul- 
way  from  Eisenach  to  Cobourg.  Pop.  6,450  in 
1861,  The  town  is  encircled  by  wooded  hills,  if 
well  built  and  laid  out,  and  surrounded  with  run- 
parts  and  ditches.  In  the  palace,  which  has  been 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  since  1681,  are  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  engravings,  natural  curiosities, 
the  archives  of  Meiningen  and  Weimar,  and  a 
library  of  24,000' vols.  The  house  of  assembly  for 
the  states  of  the  duchy,  the  bemkardmtmj  or 
g>'mnasium,  the  female  seminary,  ridin^-schod, 
theatre,  and  hospital,  are  the  other  principal  edi- 
fices. It  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen,  linoi, 
and  mixed  fabrics,  with  tanneries  and  breweries, 
and  has  some  of  the  best  public  gardens  in 
Germany. 

MEISSEN,  a  town  of  the  kingd.  of  Saxony, 
prov.  Meissen,  on  the  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  14^  m.  NW.  Dresden,  on  the 
railway  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig.  Pop.  9,806  in 
1861.  The  castle,  the  Gothic  church,  and  the  lofty 
houses,  perched  high  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  bsTe 
a  most  unposing  effect  as  you  approach  Meissen; 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  town  has  in- 
ternally a  gloomy  appearance,  which  is  consider- 
ably increi^ed  by  the  smoke  constantly  issuing 
from  the  porcelain  manufactory.  This  establish- 
ment occupies  the  castle,  built,  it  is  said,  by  the 
em peror  Henry  I.  The  beautiful  pott€«y  ware  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  Dresden  china,  is  all  mano- 
factured  here ;  and  though  the  Meiasen  potteries 
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ire  now  rivalled  Iqr  those  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
they  were  at  one  time  the  first,  and  may  still  be 
considered  the  most  celebrated,  in  Europe. 

MELBOURNE,  the  cap.  of  the  British  colony 
of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Yarra-Yarra  river,  about  9  m.  (following  its  wind- 
ings) from  its  mouth,  in  the  basin  of  Port  Phillip. 
Pop.  126,220  in  1861,  against  23,143  in  1861.  In 
1865,  the  total  population  of  Melbourne,  including 
its  suburbs,  was  estimated  at  140,000.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  among  the  town  and 
suburbs  at  the  latter  period  was  as  follows : — 

Melbourne  City 28,700 

EastMelboomo 2,000 

North  Melbourne  and  Carlton   .       .       .  16,000 

Pitaroy 11,800 

East  GoUingwood 12,600 

Richmond 11,400 

JUca^ika 8,200 

South  Yarra  and  Prahran  ....  13,000 

Emerald  Hill  and  Sandridge      .        ,       .  12,400 
St.  KUda  and  Brighton      .       .       .       .11,300 

Doutta  Galla  and  Keilor    ....  8,000 

Boroondara  and  Heidelberg       .       .       .  fi,700 

Cat-paw-paw 6,000 

'Twenty-four  years  since,'  says  Mr.  Kingsley, 
'  the  Yarra  rolled  its  clear  waters  to  the  sea,  through 
the  unbroken  solitude  of  primeval  forests,  as  yet 
unseen  by  the  eye  of  man.  Now  there  stands 
there  a  noble  city  with  crowded  wharves,  contain- 
ing, with  its  suburbs,  not  less  than  140,000  in- 
habitants. One  thousand  vessels  have  lain  at 
one  time,  side  by  side,  off  the  mouth  of  that  little 
river,  and  through  the  low  sandy  heads  that  dose 
the  i^reat  port  towards  the  sea,  thirteen  millions 
sterling  of  exports  is  carried  away  each  year  by 
the  finest  ships  in  the  world.  Here,  too,  are 
water-works,  constructed  at  fabulous  expense ;  a 
service  of  steamships  between  this  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  Australia,  vying  in  speed  and  ac- 
commodation with  the  coasting  steamers  of  Great 
Britain;  noble  churches,  handsome  theatres;  in 
short,  a  great  city,  which,  in  amazing  rapidity  of 
growth,  utterly  surpasses  all  human  experience.' 

Melbourne  was  founded  in  1837,  and  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  not  very  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  Yarra- 
Yarra  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  and  shallows,  and  it 
has  the  farther  disadvantage  of  bein^  low,  and 
liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  overflowmg  of  the 
river  during  the  wet  season.  The  first  difficulty 
has  bem  overcome  by  making  Williamstown, 
ftirther  down  the  river,  the  port  of  Melbourne, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  to¥m  by  a  railway. 
Melbourne  proper,  or  the  city  as  first  laid  out, 
conaidts  of  several  very  wide  straight  streets,  at 
right  angles  or  parallel  to  one  another.  Flinders, 
Collins,  Bourke,  Latrobe  streets  run  east  and  west, 
and  are  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  several  other  streets,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Elizabeth  and  Swan- 
atone  streets.  Along  each  side  of  the  roadway  the 
fsttexB  are  generally  running  with  water;  and 
lizabeth  Street  sometimes  becomes  quite  flooded 
alter  the  heavy  rsins,  so  as  to  be  impassable,  ex- 
cept for  carts.  These  rectangular  blocks  of  streets 
soon  became  too  compressed  for  Melbourne's  ne- 
cessities, and  though  they  still  monopolise  the 
chief  ^ops,  banks,  and  places  of  business,  yet  the 
city  has  extended  to  its  suburbs,  and  now,  under 
the  name  of  Melbourne,  are  included  CoUingwood, 
Richmond,  and  North  Melbourne,  formerly  de- 
tached districts. 

*  Melbourne,'  says  the  author  of  *  Southern 
Xights  and  Shadows,'  *  is  a  splendid  town.  Fine 
wide  streets,  finer  and  wider  than  almost  any  in 
London,  stretch  away,  sometimes  for  miles,  in 
every  difection,  and  every  hour  of  the  day  thou- 
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sands  of  persons  may  be  seen  hurrying  along  the 
leading  thoroughfares  with  true  Gheapside  bustle 
and  eagerness.  Hundreds  of  cabs  and  jaunting 
cars  rattle  through  the  streets ;  trains  run  shriek- 
ing in  from  Geelong  and  the  suburbs  everj-  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  All  the  classic  cries  of  London, 
from  hot  potatoes  to  iced  ginger  beer,  echo  through 
the  streets;  restaurants  and  well-fumi^ed  coffee- 
houses send  out  the  alluring  perfumes  of  theit 
shilling  luncheons  at  every  hundred  yards ;  while 
at  each  populous  point  of  the  city,  rival  news- 
boys make  both  day  and  night  hideous  with  their 
constant  and  competitive  yelling.' 

Melbourne  has  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  K. 
Catholic,  Independent,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
churehcs,  and  a  much  frequented  university,  foun- 
ded in  1855.  Of  public  institutions  there  are  in 
Melbourne  an  Acclimatisation  Society,  Benevo* 
lent  Asylum,  Bible  Society,  ten  building  societies^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  'eight  clubs,  three  gas 
companies.  Horticultural  Society,  two  hospitals, 
seventeen  Improvement  societies,  Law  Institute, 
public  library  of  80,000  volumes,  six  mechanics' 
institutes,  medical  society,  orphan  asylum,  fon^ 
musical  associadons,  Royal  Society,  twenty-fout 
insurance  companies,  seven  steam  navigation 
companies,  a  Zoological  Society,  with  zoological 
gardens,  three  theatres,  five  music  halls,  and  a 
Polvtechnic  Institution. 

The  trade  of  Melbourne  represents  very  nearly 
that  of  the  whole  colony  of  Victoria.  In  1863 
there  entered  the  port  1,739  vessels,  of  a  total 
burden  of  624,061  tons,  and  there  cleared  1,782 
vessels,  of  618,052  tons  burden.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  in  1863  amounted  to  13,487,787/., 
and  of  the  exports  to  13,039,422/. 

Melbourne  is  connected  by  railway  with  Gee- 
long,  Ballarat,  and  Sandhurst,  at  the  Bendigo 
gold-fields,  as  well  as  with  Williamstown,  its  port. 

MELFORD,  LONG,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Babergh,  17^  m.  W. 
Ipswich,  and  51  m.  NE.  London.  Fop.  of  par. 
2,870  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  4,320  acres.  The 
town  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  picturesque 
and  well  wooded  country,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
one  main  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length.  A  hiuid- 
some  Gothic  church,  two  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters, and  an  almshouse  (founded  in  1573)  for 
twelve  poor  men  and  two  women,  are  the  only 
public  buildings.  Spinning,  woollen  weaving,  and 
retail  trade  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhab. 
The  weekly  market  once  held  here  has  been  dis- 
continued hr  some  years.  Cattle  and  sheep  fairs, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 
week. 

MELKSHAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO,  Wilts,  hund.  its  own  name,  26  m,  NW. 
Salisbury,  86  m.  W.  London  by  road,  and  99  ra. 
bv  Great  Western  railway.  Pop,  of  town,  2,452, 
and  of  par.  5,337  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  10,750 
acres.  The  town,  formerly  much  more  important 
than  at  present,  on  an  acclivity  rising  from  the 
Avon,  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  with 
stone  houses.  The  church  is  a  laige,  old,  em^ttled 
building,  with  a  central  tower  and  two  transepts, 
both  on  the  S.  side:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury. 
There  are,  also,  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Fnends,  llie  staple 
business  of  Melksham  is  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
len cloth ;  but  it]  has  greatly*,  declined,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed  by  the 
clothing  district  of  Yorkshire.  Pet^  sessions  for 
the  hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  for  cattle,  ^c 
on  alternate  Thursdays;  fair  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  farming  stock,  July  27. 

MELROSE,  a  village  of  Scotiand,  co.  Rox- 
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boigh,  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.  foot  of  the 
Eildon  HUls,  on  the  Tweed,  31  m.  SE.  Edinbuigh, 
on  the  Edinbun^h  and  Hawick  railway.  Pop. 
1,141  in  1861.  Melrose  ia  celebrated  for  poaseasing 
the  finest  monastic  ruin  in  Scotland.  The  abbey 
of  Melrose,  originally  founded  by  David  I.,  in 
1136,  for  Cistercian  monks,  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  forces,  under  Edward  II.,  in  1322.  The 
structure,  of  which  the  mutilated  remains  still 
attest  the  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  founded 
by  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Bannockbum,  in 
1326.  It  was  finally  completed,  in  the  perpendi- 
cular Gothic  style,  m  the  reign  of  James  I  v.,  and 
must,  when  entire,  have  been  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  kin^om.  This 
splendid  edifice  was  well  nigh  demolished  by  the 
biarbarous  zeal  of  the  early  reformexs.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  cloister  walls, 
the  abbey  has  been  wholly  destroyed;  but  fortu- 
nately a  considerable  part*  of  the  church  has  been 
preserved.  The  great  altar  or  eastern  window, 
S6  ft.  in  height  by  16  ft  in  width,  is  unrivalled 
for  its  fine  proportions,  tbe  richness  of  its  tracery, 
and  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  its  workmanship. 
It  has  been  admirably  described  by  Scott : — 

'  Tbo  moofn  on  the  eaPt  oriel  shone, 
Through  Blender  shafts  of  shapely  soone, 

By  foliag'd  tracery  combin'd  ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy  band 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twin'd  ; 
Then  fram'd  a  si^ell  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  chang'd  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone.* 

Minstrel,  canto  11.  st.  11. 

The  south  transept  window  and  door  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  part  of  the  ruin.  It.  is  in  the 
decorated  style,  with  crockets  and  creeping  foliage. 
The  compartment  of  the  nave,  from  the  screen 
work  to  the  cross,  was  roofed  over,  and  fitted  up, 
in  1618,  for  the  par.  church.  But  this  roof  does 
not  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  fabric;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  stones  of  which  it  consbts  had 
been  quarried  from  other  parts  of  the  building ! 
A  great  tower  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  cross.  Of 
which  a  jwrtion,  84  ft.  in  height,  still  remains; 
but  the  spire  bv  which  it  was  surmounted  is  en- 
tirelv  ^ne.  The  decorated  work  and  masonry  of 
the  building  hare  been  most  admirablv  executed ; 
the  mouldings  are  still  as  sharp  as  ii  they  were 
fresh  from  the  chisel. 

Abbotsford,  the  seat  and  creation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  situated  about  3  m.  W.  from  Meirose ; 
and  Drybuigh  Abbey,  where  the  great  minstrel  is 
buried,  »  about  3  m.  E.  from  the  village. 

MELTON-MOWBRAY,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  Framland,  on 
the  Wreak  (a  trib.  of  the  Soar),  crossed  here  by 
three  stone  bridges,  14  m.  NK.  Leicester,  92  m. 
N.  by  W.  London  by  road,  and  112^  m.  by  Mid- 
land railway.  Fop.  of  town  4,047,  and  of  par. 
4^936  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,610  acres.  The 
town  has  of  late  yeara  been  much  improved  and 
enlarged ;  the  houses  are  generally  weU  built,  and 
the  streets  are  well  paved,  watched,  and  lighted. 
The  church  is  a  laige  and  somewhat  striking  cru- 
ciform Gothic  building,  with  a  highly  ornamented 
pinnacled  tower,  rising  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts:  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
private  patronage.  There  are  places  of  worship, 
also,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents. 
Three  Sunday  schools  give  religious  instruction  to 
upwards  of  500  children;  and  two  free  schools, 
supported  from  the  town's  estate,  are  attended  by 
about  400  children  of  both  sexes.  Melton-Mow- 
bray  enjoys  a  small  share  of  the  hosiery  and 
bobbin-net  trade,  which  furnishes  employment  to 
many  thousands  in  the  co. ;  but  the  chie/  business 
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and  celebrity  of  the  town  is  attributable  to  its 
situation  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  hunting  country, 
and  to  its  being,  as  it  were,  the  hunting  metio- 
polis.  The  hunting  season  lasts  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Nov.  to  the  end  of  March;  and,  duiisg 
this  time,  the  town  is  frequented  by  the  leading 
sportsmen  of  England,  who  resort  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  few  even  from  the 
Continent^  The  stabhng  is  excellently  arranged 
as  well  as  very  extenfflve,  there  being  aooommo- 
dation  for  upwards  of  800  horses,  with  their  gnxuna 
The  town  supports  a  good  subscription  library  and 
news-room ;  and  there  is  a  theatre,  in  which  per- 
formances are  held  during  the  hunting  season. 
Melton  hajs  water  communication  with  Leicester 
by  the  Wreak  and  Soar,  and  with  Oakham  by  a 
canal.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here;  and  Uiis 
town  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  N.  divioon 
of  the  CO.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  place  of  a  poor- 
law  union,  comprising  54  pars.,  and  has  a  very 
large  and  well-arranged  workhouse.  Markets, 
well  attended,  for  cattle  and  provisions,  on  Tues- 
day ;  horse  fairs,  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Jan. 
17;  cattle  fairs,  March  18,  Holy  Thnsday,  Whit 
Tuesday,  Aug.  21,  and  Sept.  7. 

MELUN  (an.  Mebcbawm),  a  town  of  Frane^ 
d^p.  Seine-et-Marne,  of  which  it  is  the  capu ;  oo 
an  island  in  and  on  both  sides  the  Mame,  25  m. 
SE  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Dijon. 
Pop.  11,170  in  1861.  The  town  is  badly  laid  ont, 
but  is  tolerably  well  built ;  and,  being  pleasantly 
situated,  has  a'prepossessing  appearance  from  witln 
out  The  different  parts  of  the  town  are  connected 
by  bridges.  The  part  of  the  town  bulk  on  the 
island  is  the  most  ancient ;  it  has  a  large  central 
prison  for  five  d^s.,  the  most  conspicuous  ^fioe 
m  the  town ;  and  on  its  E.  side  ajne  the  remains  of 
a  palace,  inhabited  by  several  of  the  French  kmgs. 

The  portion  on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  & 
Mame,  called  St.  Aspais,  is  the  most  extenave^ 
it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  has  a 
spacious  square,  an  old  Gothic  par.  church,  with 
some  fine  stained  glass,  the  prefecture,  formerly  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  a  theatre,  some  vapour  baUis, 
and  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Pierre, 
founded  under  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Tte 
portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  less  than 
either  of  the  others;  it  comprises  the  cavaby 
barracks.  Melun  has  a  communal  college,  a 
public  library,  with  10,000  vols.,  a  society  of 
agriculture,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  a  school  of 
drawing,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths^ 
printed  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  glass,  and 
some  trade  in  com  and  other  products  destined 
for  the  Paris  markets.  Melodunum  is  mentioned 
hj  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries:  it  was  taken  by 
his  lieutenant,  Labienus.  In  the  middle  ages^  it 
was  several  times  captured  bv  the  Normans  and 
English,  and  was  held  by  m^  latter  from  1419 
to  1430. 

MEMEL,  A  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Pniaria, 
and  one  of  the  principal  shipping  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  prov.  Prussia,  gov.  K5nigsoerg,  on  the  - 
NE.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  salt  lake^ 
or  lagoon,  called  the  Kurische  Hafi^  but  within 
the  bar,  60  m.  NW.  Tilsit,  and  74  m.  NNE  Kfinigs- 
berg.  Pop.  19,152  in  1861.  Memel  consists  of 
the  portions  called  the  Old  Town,  New' Town, 
and  Frederick's  Town,  and  has  several  suburbs. 
It  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  tune  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  and  has  a  citadel,  founded  in 
1250,  now  partly  used  as  a  prison.  It  has  4 
churches,  a  synagogue,  arsenal,  exchange,  theatre, 
high  school,  school  of  industry,  female  seminary, 
school  for  neglected  children,  a  hospital,  and 
various  charitable  institutions.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  council  for  the  circle  (Landraths-amt)*^  (^  judi- 
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cial  tribnnala  for  the  circle  and  town,  a  board  of 
taxation,  and  police  commission ;  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  doth  and  soap,  with  docks  for 
ship-building,  sawing-works,  and  distilleries.  The 
harfoour  is  larn^  and  safe,  with  deep  water ;  but 
the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kurische  Haff,  has 
seldom  more  than  17  ft.  water,  and  sometimes  not 
more  than  12  or  14  ft.;  so  that  ships,  drawing 
more  than  15  or  16  fU  water  are  frequently  ob- 
liged to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes 
in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  but  indifferent, 
particularly  when  the  wind  is  at  the  N.  or  NW. 
A  light-house,  originally  75  ft.,  but  now  100  ft. 
high,  has  been  erected  on  the  NE.  side  of  the 
entn&nce  to  the  haibonr.  The  lifjfht,  which  is 
fixed  and  powerful,  may  be  distmguished,  in 
clear  weather,  at  more  than  20  m.  distance.  Tim- 
ber, particnbirly  oak-plank  and  fir,  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  ia  the  great  article  of  export  from 
Memel;  but  com,  staves,  flax  and  hemp,  linseed 
for  crushing,  hides,  bones,  bristles,  and  wool,  are 
also  laigely  exported.  Timber,  hemp,  and  flax, 
and  most  other  articles  shipped  from  this,  and, 
indeed,  from  most  Baltic  ports,  are  bracked;  that 
is,  they  are  inspected,  and  assorted  into  three 
qualities,  according  to  their  degrees  of  goodness, 
by  perB<Mis  appointed  by  government  for  the 
purpose.  (See  Petersburoh.)  Memel  sends 
considerable  quantities  of  com  to  Great  Britain, 
receiving  in  return  cotton  stnfis  and  yam,  cutlery, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  which  latter, 
however,  is  reckoned  merely  as  ballast.  The 
trade  of  ship-bnilding  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  Memel.  The  present  average  ex- 
port of  timber  is  reckoned  at  about  from  75,000 
to  80.000  loads  fir  timber,  6.000  loads  oak  timber 
and  plank,  700  mill-oak  pipe-staves,  and  about 
600,000  fir  planks. 

MEMMINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  and  for- 
«inerly  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  drc  Swabia,  cap. 
diatr.  on  a  tributary  of  the  filer,  40  m.  SW.  Augs- 
burg, on  the  railway  from  Ulm  to  Kempten.  Pop. 
6,663  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has  a 
handsome  town-hall,  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a 
lycenm,  an  academy  of  instramental  and  vocal 
music  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton 
and  linen  stuffs,  stockings,-  ribbons,  oil-cloth, 
copper  and  iron  wares,  with  tanneries,  linen  and 
cotton  printing  and  dyeing  establishments;  and 
an  active  trade  in  the  pn^ucts  of  these,  and  in 
salt,  wool,  com,  hops,  &c.,  which  it  sends  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

MENAl  STRAIT,  a  strait  or  channel  of  N. 
Wales,  separating  the  island  of  Anglesea  from 
Caernarvon :  it  runs  NE.  and  SW.  about  14  m., 
yaryiiig  in  width  from  about  200  yards  to  about 
2  m.  Parliament  having  contributed  a  sum  of 
money  to  assist  in  improving  its  navigation,  the 
dangerous  rocks,  by  which  it  was  formerly  en- 
cuml>ered,  have  been  removed,  so  that  vessels  of 
moderate  burden  are  able  to  pass  without  difficulty 
through  the  strait,  when  it  would  not  be  possible 
'  for  them  to  double  Holyhead. 

The  Menai  Strait  is  celebrated  for  the  magnifi- 
cent bridges  by  which  it  has  been  recently  crossed. 
Holyhead  being  the  nearest  port  to  Ireland,  and 
the  most  convenient  place  at  which  to  ship  and 
receive  the  Dublin  mails,  it  became  of  great 
public  importance  that  the  access  to  it  should  be 
rendered  as  safe  and  expeditious  as  possible.  The 
usual  ferry  across  the  strait  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bangor ;  and  this  being  frequently  attended  with 
both  danger  and  delay,  it  was  resolved  to  erect, 
nearly  at  the  same  place,  a  chain  bridge,  elevated 
suffiaently  above  the  water  to  allow  ships  to  pass 
freely  uitderaeath.  This  undertaking  was  b^un 
in  1819,  ^d  completed  in  1825.    There  are  seven 
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stone  arches,  each  of  52^  ft  span ;  and  the  length 
of  the  catenary,  or  chain  part,  is  579  ft.  The' 
bridge  cost  in  all  211,791/.,  and  was  oonstmcted 
by  the  celebrated  engineer,  Telford. 

But  this  great  work  has  been  far  surpassed  by 
the  tubular  brid^  erected  in  1848-50,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  railway  between  Chester  and  Holy- 
head. It  consists  01  two  lines  of  vast  tubes  of 
wrought  iron,  each  line  being  1,518  ft  in  length, 
stretdiing  across  the  strait,  one  for  the  railway 
carriages  going  to,  and  the  other  for  those  return- 
ing from,  Holyhead.  The  tubes  rest  on  abutments 
and  towers  on  each  side  the  strait,  and  on  a  tower 
in  the  middle  of  the  latter;  the  water-way,  or 
length  of  the  tube,  or  bridge,  on  each  side  the 
central  tower,  being  460  ft.  like  the  hanging 
bridge,  it  is  elevated  100  ft.  above  the  level  of 
high  water,  and  consequently  gives  no  intenrup- 
tion  to  the  navigation.  This  stupendous  won, 
the  contmction  of  which  formed  a  new  sera  in 
engineering,  was  projected  and  erected  by  Robert 
Stephenson,  at  a  cost  of  above  600,0002. 

MENDE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Loz^,  ot 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Lot,  48  m.  ENE. 
Rodez.  Pop.  6,870  in  1861.  The  town  is  bfidly 
built  and  laid  out,  but  is  well  supplied  with  water 
by  numerous  public  fountains,  and  surrounded  by 
a  boulevard,  forming  a  public  promenade.  The 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  buildmg,  has  two  light  spires. 
The  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefecture,  has 
a  gallery  and  hall,  enriched  with  many  paintings 
by  Besnard,  an  artist  of  the  French  schooL  it 
has  also  a  public  library  of  6,600  vols.,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a 
sodetv  of  agriculture,  science,  and  art^  and  a 
chamber  of  manufactures.  Its  inhabs.  fabricate 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  called  serges  de  Mende, 
which  are  sent  into  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

MENIN  (Flemish  Meenen),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  cant  on  the  Lys,  imme- 
diately within  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  6^  m, 
SW.  Courtrai.  Pop.  8,628  in  1860.  The  town  is 
well  fortified,  and  tolerably  well  built;  is  the 
residence  of  a  military  commandant;  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  yam,  and  table  and  other 
linen  cloths,  lace,  soap,  linseed  and  other  oils, 
with  tanneries,  breweries,  and  laice  bleaching 
grounds.  It  has  also  a  considenwle  trade  in 
horses,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce,  and  2 
large  annual  fairs. 

MEKTZ,  or  MAINZ  (Fr.  MSyenee^sn^Mogtm^ 
tiacum),  a  stronglv  fortified  city  of  Germany,  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse -Darmstadt,  {nov.  Rhenish  Hesse, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  its  junction  with  the 
Mayn,  18  m.  WSW.  Frankfort,  and  38  m.  SE. 
Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to 
Coblentz.  Pop.  41,191  in  1861,  excL  of  garrisonj. 
The  town  is  built  partlv  on  level  ground,  an(r 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  the  Rhine  formerly  the  basis  of  the 
arch.  It  is  surrounded  by  strongly-built  bastioned 
walls,  and  is  further  defended  by  extensive  out- 
works, including  a  citadel,  lunettes,  and  6  forts. 
There  is  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  a  little 
above  the  junction  of  Rhine  and  Mayn,  while  a 
bridge  of  boats,  1,666  Rhenish  ft.  in  length,  pro- 
tected by  a  tite  duponty  connects Mentz  \rith  its  for- 
tified suburb  of  Castel,  a  town  of  2,200  inhab.,  near 
which  is  an  island  in  the  river,  that  is  idso  strongly 
fortified.  A  garrison  of  80,000  men  would  be 
required  for  the  proper  defence  of  the  various 
works.  The  city  is  entered  by  10  gates,  5  on  the 
land  side,  and  5  along  the  river;  all  which,  except 
on  special  occasions,  are  closed  at  10  p.h.  It  has 
several  good  streets  and  squares,  but  is  in  most 
parts  irregular,  and  the  streets,  which  are  narrow 
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and  dirty,  are  rendered  daiker  by  the  loftineea  of  the 
houses,  many  of  which  have  strongly-staunchioned 
windows :  the  appearance  of  the  town  is,  in  fact, 
that  of  an  ancient  dty,  converted  into  a  modern 
fortress;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  interesting 
from  its  antiquity,  and  its  numerous  public 
edifices.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  massive 
round-arched  Gothic  style,  was  commenced  in  the 
10th,  and  finished  in  the  12th  century.  Like  the 
cathedral  of  Wonns  and  Spires  it  has  a  double 
choir,  and  a  high  altar  at  both  the  £.  and  W. 
extremities.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1190,  and  suffered  greatly  during  the  siege  of  the 
town  b^  the  Prussians,  in  1793.  But,  of  late  years, 
extensive  repairs  have  been  made  upon  it,  by  the 
aid  of  voluntary  contributions ;  the  nave  has  been 
newly  roofed  with  slate,  and  the  great  £.  tower 
has  been  surmounted  with  an  iron  cupola,  70  ft. 
in  height  The  interior  has  numerous  monuments 
of  the  former  archbishops  of  Mentz,  who  were 
sovereign  princes,  and  electors  of  the  em()ire.  It 
has  also  monuments  of  various  other  historical 
personages.  The  side  chapels  aboimd  in  fine  old 
carving :  the  doors  of  solid  brass  and  great  height, 
opening  to  the  market-place,  were  cast  by  the 
founder  of  the  cathedral,  and  have  engraved  on 
them  the  charter  given  to  the  city  by  i^hbishop 
Adalbert,  in  1185.  There  are  6  other  R.  Cath. 
par.  churches,  several  conventual  churches,  and  a 
Calvinist  church.  On  the  quay  beside  the  river 
are  two  large  red  buildings;  one  of  which,  the 
ancient  electoral  palace,  has  been  converted  into 
the  custom-house;  and  the  other,  the  Teutonic 
House,  once  occupied  by  Napoleon,  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  military  governor.  The  former 
palace  of  the  Prince  Dalbeiig,  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1793,  is  used  for  tlie  courts  olT  justice.  The 
arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  theatre,  a 
new  and  handsome  edifice,  and  the  episcopal  and 
vice-governor's  palaces,  are  among  the  remaining 
principal  public  buildings. 

Mentz  derives  celebrity  from  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  Gutenberg,  and  the  cradle  of  the 
art  of  printing.  The  house  in  which  Gutenberg 
lived  has  been  taken  down,  and  its  site  is  occu- 
pied bv  a  casino,  belonging  to  a  literary  club. 
There  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Gutenberg,  in  bronze, 
from  a  model  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  another  statue, 
also  in  bronze,  of  Schiller.  Mentz  has  a  gymna- 
sium, an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  schools  of  me- 
dicine and  veterinary  surgery,  a  public  library  of 
90,000  vols.,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of  the 
earliest  extant  specimens  of  printing ;  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  antiquities,  and  coins.  Out- 
side the  walls  are  some  fine  gardens  along  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

Mentz,  formerly  the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  is  now  of  importance  chiefly 
as  its  strongest  fortress  and  principal  military  post 
Mentz  is  garrisoned  by  a  nearly  equal  number  of 
Prussian  and  Austrian  troops,  and  is  commanded 
by  a  governor,  elected  alternately  every  five  years 
fiY>m  either  nation.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  military 
tribunal,  and  the  high  court  of  justice  for  Khenish 
Hesse,  its  ciA-il  authorities  being  appointed  by 
the  government  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  The  town 
is  80  environed,  on  the  river  side,  by  its  fortifica^ 
tions  and  other  erections,  that  the  Rhine  is  but 
little  available  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the 
accommodation  for  craft  is  very  inferior.  Never- 
theless, Mentz  is  the  chief  commercial  town  in  the 
grand  duchy,  and,  next^  to  Cologne,  the  chief 
mart  for  Rhenish  produce  in  Germany.  Steamers 
leave  almost  hourly  to  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne, 
and  all  the  towns  on  the  lower  Rhine,  as  far  as 
Rotterdam.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com, 
wine,  and  timber,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
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soap,  hats,  glue,  vinegar,  tobaooo,  and  mnaeil 
instruments. 

Though  Mentz  aboimda  in  historical  assoda- 
tions,  its  existing  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  Toy 
few.  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Augustus,  establidwd 
an  entrenched  camp  on  the  site  where  Drasai 
Germanicus,  about  anno  10  B.C.,  erected  a  kti 
called  M(KfuniiacttnL  Drusua  afberwarda  foonded 
a  second  fort  (CkuteOum)  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Rhine;  and  the  two  were,  at  a  sobseqiient 
period,  connected  bv  a  Roman  bridge,  poitioiis  of 
some  of  the  piers  of  which  may  still  be  seen  whea 
the  water  is  low.  In  the  citadel  is  the  Eicbel- 
stein,  a  stone  tower,  alleged  to  have  been  erected 
by  Dnisns.  At  Zahlbacb,  not  fu  ftom  Mentz,  * 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct ;  and  be- 
tween the  two,  a  Roman  cemeter>'  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  city,  which  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  in  the  wars  at  the  fall  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  who 
erected  a  church,  and  rebuilt  the  bridge  with 
timber.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  Mentz 
was  a  place  of  some  note  for  literature  and  the 
arts.  In  1631,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes;  ia 
1644, 1688,  and  1792,  by  the  French ;  it  was  bom- 
barded and  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1793;  but, 
being  re-taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  it  became, 
during  their  ascendancy,  the  cap.  of  the  de^ 
Mont-Tonnerre.  It  wan  finally  annexed  to  the 
grand-duch^  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  at  the  ooogieas 
of  Vienna,  m  1816. 

MEQUINEZ,  a  large  city  of  Morocco,  and  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  emperor,  70  m.  E.  Sake^ 
and  235  m.  NNE.  Morocco ;  lat  83<>  56'  N.,  long. 
50  59'  W.  Pop.,  differently  estimated,  at  fnm 
50,000  to  above  100,000.  It  stands  in  a  beantxAil, 
wcdl-watered,  and  very  fruitful  vaUey,  and  is  snr- 
rounded  by  a  wall  about  6  ft.  high,  built  for 
a  defence  against  the  marauding  Berben.  It 
owes  its  present  extent  and  consequence  to  the 
late  sultan,  Muley  Ismael;  who,  after  having  se- 
cured to  himself  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdoms  now  forming  tne  empire  of  Moroooov 
made  Mequinez  one  of  the  caps.,  considerably  en- 
\aT^  it,  and  erected  a  fine  palace,  which,  owing 
to  Its  having  only  one  story,  is  of  great  apparent 
extent  In  the  centre  of  the  endosure,  which 
contains  several  well-laid-out  gardens,  is  the  em- 
peror's harem,  formed  by  a  four-sided  oolormade, 
above  which  are  various  apartments  for  the  women, 
eunuchs,  and  female  attendants.  The  rooms  are 
each  about  20  ft  long,  by  12  ft  broad,  and  18  it 
high ;  the  waUs  are  inlaid  with  red  and  blue  tiles, 
and  the  li^ht  is  communicated  by  means  of  two 
large  foldmg-doors.  Between  the  chief  apart- 
ments are  paved  courts  of  chequered  marble,  in 
the  centre  of  most  of  which  is  a  fine  marble  foun- 
tain. The  houses  of  Mequinez  are  neater  than 
those  of  Morocco ;  but  the  streets  are  n<»t  paved ; 
and  hence  in  rains  they  are  full  of  mud,  and  in 
dry  weather  of  dust  The  millah,  or  Jews'  quarter, 
is  walled  round,  extensive,  and  in  good  repair; 
but  the  Negroes'  quarter  is  now  a  mere  min. 
About  a  century  a^  a  convent  was  formed  here 
by  the  king  of  Spam,  for  the  relief  and  spiritual 
comfort  of  Rom.  Cath.  captives  and  Christian 
travellers:  but  it  was  deserted  by  the  monks, 
previously  to  the  accession  of  the  late  emperor, 
Muley  SolxmaiL  The  inhabitants  are  described  as 
being  courteous  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  to 
invite  them  to  their  gardens,  and  entertam  them 
sumptuously.  The  women  are  beautiful,  and  have 
fair  complexions,  witli  black  eyes,  white  teeth, 
and  dark  hair;  and  have  a  suavity  of  manners 
rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  most  pohsbed 
nations  of  Europe. 

MERDIN  (an.  Mardt),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
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key,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  pach.  of  Bagdad, 
50  m.  SE.  Diaibekir,  Ut  870  W  N.,  long.  4©  20 
£.  Pop.  estimated  at  11,000,  of  whom  1,500  are 
AnneniaDS,  and  200  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  Karadia-dagh,  or  ancient  Mount 
Manusy  and  overlooks  a  very  extensive  and  fer- 
tile tract  of  country.  It  is  commanded  •  by  a 
castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  is 
very  difficult  of  access,  the  best  road  to  it  leading 
up  a  steep  about  1^  m.  in  length.  The  houses  are 
aU  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  appear  to  be  very 
old ;  the  windows  are  small,  grated  with  iron,  the 
streets  narrow,  and  the  buildings,  being  on  an 
acclivity,  seem  to  rise  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
The  walls  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair,  and  a  few 
old  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  towers  of 
the  castle.  Merdin  is  the  frontier  town  of  the 
pachalic  towards  Constantinople,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  mutzellim  appointed  by  the  pacha. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabs.  is  confined  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton  fabrics  and  Turkey  leather; 
but  it  has  little  external  trade,  in  consequence  of 
not  being  on  any  of  the  great  caravan-routes.  The 
neighbourhood  produces  an  abundance  of  cotton, 
grain,  and  fruits,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
market  of  Merdin. 

MERE,  a  small  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Wilts,  hund.  its  own  name,  20  m  W. 
SiUisbuiA',  and  96  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  of 
par.  2,929  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,400  acres. 
The  town  is  very  indifferently  built,  having  in  its 
<xntre  an  ancient  cross,  the  interior  of  which 
serves  as  a  market-house.  The  church  is  large, 
with  a  square  tower  at  its  W.  end :  the  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  support  a  place  of  worship 
and  Sunday  school.  There  are  a  few  manufac- 
tures, but  the  town  (formerly  of  considerable  im- 
portance, having  a  castle  on  an  adjacent  emi- 
nence) is  now  in  a  miserably  decayed  condition. 

MERGUI,  a  town  of  the  Tenasserim  coast,  in 
India-beyond-the-Brahmapoutra,  cap.  of  the  Bri- 
tish prov.  of  Mergui,  on  the  river  Tenasserim,  at 
its  mouth,  in  lat  12©  12'  N.,  long.  98°  25'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  6,000  to  7,000,  including  natives 
and  British  residents,  with  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Peguans,  and  descendants  of  Portuguese.  It  is 
buHt  along  the  declivity  and  skirts  of  a  steep  hill, 
and,  when  taken  by  the  British,  was  surrounded 
by  a  wooden  stockade.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of 
any  strength,  being  accessible  to  ships,  and  com- 
manded by  a  high  island  in  front  The  streets 
are  wide,  'but  badly  paved,  and  thev  would  be 
much  filthier  than  they  are  but  for  the  situation 
of  the  town  on  a  slope,  which  facilitates  their 
being  cleaned  by  the  rain.  The  houses  are  nearly 
all  of  bamboo,  reeds,  matting,  and  other  fragile 
materiaK  A  mean  brick  gateway  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  from  the  river  side,  which, 
with  some  bastions  at  the  angles  of  the  works,  a 
few  small  pagodas,  and  some  houses  erected  by 
Europeans,  are  the  only  structures  of  any  solidity. 
The  harbour  is  safe  for  small  vessels,  having  12  ft. 
water  over  the  bar  at  low  water,  with  18  ft.  rise 
at  springs.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious : 
European  invalids,  sent  thither  from  Rangoon, 
speedily  recover  their  health.  Mergui  was  taken 
by  stonn  by  the  British  in  1824. 

Mehoui*  Archipelago.  (See  Tsnasserim 
Pbovincks.) 

MERIDA  (an.  Avgusta  Finerita)^  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Estremadura,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  29  m.  E.  Badajoz,  and  176  ro.  N£. 
Madrid.  Pop.  5,490  in  1857.  The  town  is  situated 
close  to  the  river,  on  a  slight  eminence,  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  and  gently  undulating  country, 
naturally  very  fertile,  but  almost  uncultivated, 
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and  nnbealthy  in  summer.  Its  chief  public  build- 
ing are  two  par.  churches,  eight  ruined  monas- 
teries, two  hospitals,  and  a  prison.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  decayed  towns  in  the  peninsula,  and 
whollv  unimportant  except  for  its  antiquities. 
But  the  remains  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of 
its  Roman  masters  render  it  an  object  of  ^reat  in- 
terest. These  are  scattered  in  afl  directions :  in 
the  walls,  the  houses,  the  churches,  and  even  in 
the  pavement  of  the  streets  are  discovered  firag- 
ments  of  columns,  bases,  capitals,  friezes,  statues, 
and  inscriptions.  Similar  vestiges,  and  in  a  more 
perfect  condition,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs. 
The  principal  ruins  comprise  an  amphitheatre 
(used  also  as  a  naumachia),  circus,  theatre,  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  baths.  The  seats  of  the  amphi- 
theatre appear  quite  perfect;  the  vaulted  dens  for 
the  beasta  are  uninjured  ;  and  the  conduits  by 
which  the  arena  was  filled  with  water  are  stiU 
distinctly  visible.  In  one  of  the  streets  may  be 
seen  a  large  triumphal  arch,  150  ft.  high,  but 
without  any  inscription  or  sculptures.  The  baths 
are  surprisingly  perfect,  but  not  large ;  and  round 
the  top  of  the  bathing-rooms  runs  &  cornice  of 
most  curious  and  delicate  workmanship,  almost  aa 
perfect  as  if  it  had  recently  been  executed.  The 
bridge  over  the  Guadiana  is  of  stone,  and  por- 
tions of  it  may  be  of  Roman  architecture ;  but  the 
greater  part  oV  the  Roman  bridge  was  swept  away 
by  a  flood  in  1610,  and  the  present  bridge  has 
been  constructed  since.  Two  arches  of  this  struc- 
ture were  blown  up,  in  1812,  by  the  British  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  are  like- 
wise two  aqueducts,  one  of  Roman,  and  the  other 
of  Moorish  architecture,  of  brick  and  granite,  the 
former  having  three,  and  the  latter  two  tiers  of 
arches. 

Augusta  Emerita  was  founded  by  order  of 
Augustus,  cmno  25  b.  c,  who  planted  in  it  some 
of  his  veterans,  called  emeriti,  whence  its  ancient 
and  modem  names.  Though  its  ancient  magni- 
tude appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  laigest  Roman  cities  in 
the  peninsula,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  Lusi  • 
tania.  From  the  Romans  it  passed,  m  718,  to  the 
Moors,  wl\o  destroyed  and  altered  many  of  its  old 
buildings.  In  1228  it  opened  its  gates  to  Alphonso 
IX.,  after  his  signal  victory  over  the  Moors  in 
the  contiguous  pUin  of  Mantanzas ;  and,  from  this 
period  downwards,  it  has  been  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Merida,  a  town  of  S.  America,  repub.  Vene- 
zuela, dep.  Zulia,  cap.  the  prov.  Merida^  on  the 
Cliama,  380  m.  SW.  Caraccas,  and  325  m.  NE. 
Bogota.  Previously  to  1812,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  ear^quake,  this  was  the  largest 
city  in  Venezuela,  and  had  a  pop.  of  12,000.  It 
continued,  for  some  years,  to  be  little  better  than 
a  heap  of  ruins;  but  it  has  been  again  rebuilt,  and 
its  pop.  was  estimated  at  14,000  in  1860.  The 
town  nas  a  cathedral,  several  chapels,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminaiy,  and  a  college  for  philosophy 
and  civil  law.  The  inhab.  dye  wool  and  manufac- 
ture carpets  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics. 
MERIONETH,  or  MERIONYDD,  a  marit.  co. 
of  N.  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Caernarvon  and 
Denbigh.  E.  and  S.  those  of  Montgomenr  and 
Cardigan,  and  W.  St  George's  ClianneL  It  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  contains  602  sq.  m.,  or 
385,291  acres.  Merioneth,  next  to  Caemar>-on, 
is  the  most  mountainous  co.  in  the  principality. 
Among  the  principal  summits  are  those  of  Arran- 
Fowdy,  Cader-Idris,  and  Arrenig;  respectively 
2,955,  2,914,  and  2,809  ft  above  Uie  sea.  It  has, 
however,  some  fine  vales,  especially  that  of  Fcs- 
tiniog,  celebrated  for  its  romantic  scenery.  There 
are  some  considerable  tracts  of  low  swampy  land 
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along  the  sea  coast;  and  in  parts  considerable 
tracts  have  been  gained  by  embanki^ents.  The 
soil,  generally  speaking,  is  poor,  and  suited  only 
for  pasturage.  Oats  is  the  grain  principally  cul- 
tivated, but  wheat  and  barley  are  also  raised, 
though  in  no  great  quantities.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  backward  state;  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
a  rotation  of  crops ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  practice 
here,  as  well  as  in  Denbigh,  to  bum  the  surface 
for  manure.  In  some  parts  of  the  co.  potatoes  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  principal  dependence 
of  the  farmer  is,  however,  on  his  cattle  and  sheep; 
of  which  great  numbers  are  fed  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  valleys  not  fitted  for  husbandry.  The 
small  native  Welsh  ponies,  called  Mertins,  are 
now  rarely  met  with,  except  in  this  co.  and  Mont- 

gomery.  They  are  sure-footed  and  exceedingly 
ardy.  Dairy  farming  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  Farms  usually  small;  and  being 
mostly  held  at  will,  vrithout  any  oonditions  as  to 
management,  the  low  state  of  agriculture  need  not 
be  wondered  at  Speaking  generally,  the  cottages 
are  wretched  in  the  extreme,  though  they  have 
been  a  good  deal  improved  in  some  parts  of  the 
CO.  The  minerals  are  of  little  conseauence ;  lead 
and  copper  are  raised,  though  in  small  quantities ; 
large  quantities  of  lime  are  produced  at  Corwen, 
and  slates  are  quarried  in  different  places.'  Tlie 
manufactures,  which  are  unimportant,  consist 
principally  of  coarse  flannels,  produced  on  the 
domestic  system,  at  DolgeU^,  Towyn,  and  a  few 
other  places.  The  Dee  has  its  source  in  this  co. ; 
and  it  is  also  watered  by  the  Dyfl,  Maw,  and 
Dis}rnwy,  flowing  W.  Bala,  the  lariat  lake  in 
the  principality  (see  Bala)  is  in  this  co.  Har- 
lech is  the  CO.  town.  Merioneth  is  divided  into 
6  hundreds  and  37  parishes.  It  sends  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co.  Rc^stered  electors,  1,527 
in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  Merioneth  had 
8,499  inhabited  houses,  with  88,963  inhabitants, 
while,  in  1841,  the  co.  had  8,480  inhabited  houses, 
and  39,332  inhabitants. 

MERSEBURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom., 
prov.  Saxony,  cap.  reg.  Mersebni]^,  on  the  Saale, 
56  m.  SSE.  Magaeburg,  on  the  railway  from  Halle 
to  Weimar.  Pop.  13,340  in  1861.  The  town  is 
walled,  and  is  old  and  irregularly  built  It  has 
several  suburbs,  a  cathedral,  a  castle,  a  ^^mnasium, 
a  hospital,  and  various  other  public  mstitutions. 
MersebuTg  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
regency,  of  the  council  and  court  of  justice  for  the 
circle  and  town,  and  a  board  of  forests ;  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  paper, 
tobacco,  and  vinegar.  The  beer  of  Mersebuig  is 
celebrated  as  the  best  in  Saxony. 

MERSEY,  a  river  of  England,  which  has  its 
embouchure  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  in  the 
Irish  Sea.  Though  not  laxge,  the  Mersey  has, 
from  its  flowing  through  the  principal  manufac- 
turing district  of  the  empire,  and  giving  its  name 
to  the  gulf  or  estuary  between  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  become,  in  point  of  commercial  import- 
ance, second  only  to  the  Thames.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  great  central  ridge,  or  Pennine 
chain,  on  the  confines  of  Yoricshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Derbyshire.  After  receiving  the  Goyt  from  the 
S.,  and  flowing  W.  through  Stockport,  it  is  joined 
by  its  important  affluent  the  IrweU.  The  latter, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Lancashire  moors, 
near  Haslingden.  flows  S.  through  Bury  to  Man- 
chester, where,  being  joined  by  two  smaller  streams, 
it  takes  a  westerly  course,  till  its  confluence  with 
the  Mersey.  After  being  still  farther  increased  by 
the  Boden  from  Macclesfield,  the  Mersey  passeis 
W^arrin^n,  a  little  below  which  it  expands  into 
a  magnificent  estuary,  having  the  great  commer- 
cial port  of  Liverpooron  its  N.  side,  near  its  junc- 
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tion  with  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Mersey  and  Inrell 
have  been  rendered  navigable  finom  Sankey  Biidge 
to  Manchester ;  and  in  recent  years  great  pcogress 
has  been  made  in  improving' and  de^eningthe 
navigation. 

MERTHYR-TYDVIL,  a  pari  bor.,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  GlamoEgan,  hand. 
Caerphilly,  on  the  Taff,  19  m.  N.  by  W.  CardiiJ; 
140  m.  \^^.  by  N.  London  by  road,  and  189  m.  by 
Great  Western  and  Taff  Vale  railway.  Pop.  <rf 
parL  bor.,  which  includes  nearly  all  the  par.  of 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  the  entire  par.  of  Aberdare, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  par.  of  Vainor,  83,875 
in  1861.  The  town  lies  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
valley,  do¥m  which  the  Taff  descends  to  Cardiff 
scattered  in  detached  masses  about  the  valley  and 
on  the  hiUs,  sending  forth  branches  in  different 
directions ;  and  fresh  groups  are  continually  rising 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  iron-works,  so 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  point  out  where 
any  collection  of  houses  ends  or  begins.  The 
houses,  generally  speaking,  are  mean  looking,  bat 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  there  are  three  respect- 
able streets,  forming  a  triangle,  at  one  point  of 
which  is  the  parish  church,  a  modem  and  wdl- 
built  structure.  Among  the  other  principal  build- 
ings are  three  churches  and  about  twenty  chapels, 
five  schools,  and  a  large  workhouse.  There  are 
numerous  Sunday  schoob,  which  give  religious  in- 
struction to  6,000  children  of  both  sexes.  National, 
Lancastrian,  and  other  subscription  schools,  have 
likewise  been  formed,  and  are  well  attended.  A 
philosophical  society  and  several  book-clubs  have 
been  established ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
education  is  advancing  among  all  classes.  In  the 
en^'irons  are  many  handsome  seats,  belonging  to 
the  wealthy  iron  masters ;  and  8  m.  N.  of  the 
town,  on  an  insulated  hiU,  stand  the  ruins  of 
Morlais  Castle,  a  very  ancient  building,  demolished 
during  the  civil  wars. 

The  rise  of  Merthvr  has  been  very  rapid.  To- 
wards the  middle  o{  last  century  it'was  an  insig- 
nificant village :  in  1755,  the  lands  and  mines 
for  several  miles  round  the  village,  the  seat  of 
the  great  works  now  erected,  were  let  for  99  yean 
for  200/.  a  year.  The  modem  town  is  wholly  in- 
debted for  Its  prosperity  to  its  rich  mines  of  coal, 
iron-ore,  and  limestone.  The  stratum  of  coal, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  accompanied  by 
parallel  veins  of  ai^Uaceous  iron,  penetrating  to 
a  great  depth,  ifrid  yielding,  at  an  average,  about 
35  per  cent,  of  metaL  The  iron  works  are  on  a 
\'ast  scale ;  those  of  Sir  John  Guest  and  Ca  at 
Dowlais,  of  the  Messrs.  Crawshay  at  Cyfarth& 
and  Hirwain,  having  actually  raised  up  very 
populous  townships ;  the  Pen-y-darran  and  Ply- 
mouth iron-works  are  also  very  extensive.  In  all, 
about  200,000  tons  of  iron  a-year  are  produced  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Of  this  a 
large  proportion  goes  through  the  various  processes 
of  refinement  and  rolling  into  bars,  previous  to 
being  shipped  at  Cardiff.  The  furnaces,  refineries, 
and  rolling-mills  employ  a  great  many  persons ; 
the  wages  for  men  ranging  from  12a.  to  60a. ;  of 
women  from  6s.  to  10s. ;  and  boys  7a.  to  11a.  per 
week.  The  trade  is  of  a  very  fluctuating  char- 
acter, and  great  numbers  of  workmen  are  often 
thro?m  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  even 
of  2  or  3  furnaces,  bistress,  however,  is  less  per- 
manent here  than  in  many  other  districts,  as  the 
work  is  one  requiring  less  experience  than'  many 
other  manufactures ;  so  that  a  demand  for  labour 
is  readily  met  by  a  supply ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  labourers  feel  no  great  reluctance  to 
transfer  themselves  to  fresh  employments. 

The  communication  with  CanlLff  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  Glamorganshire  Canal  (completed  in 
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1794),  irhich  commences  at  Merthyr,  and  ends, 
after  a  coarse  of  25  m.,  in  the  tideway  of  the  Taff, 
near  its  entrance  into  Penarth  harbour,  the  entire 
descent  being  611  ft.,  and  by  the  Ta£f  Yale  rail- 
way. (See  Cakdiff.)  The  railway  connecting 
the  mining  district  of  Merthyr  and  Aberdare  with 
Cardiff  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  trade  of 
the  former,  by  facilitating  the  shipment  of  coal 
andiron. 

The  Reibrm  Act  created  Merthyr  a  pari,  bor., 
with  the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C. ;  the  electoral  limits  comprising  the  par.  of 
Merthyr-Tydvil,  except  parts  of  the  hamlets  of 
Forest  and  Taff  and  Cynon,  the  entire  parish  of 
Aberdare,  and  the  hamlet  of  Cefn-Coed-y-Cumner, 
in  the  par.  of  Yainor.  Registered  electors,  1,817  in 
1865.  MerthvT  is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  the  co.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here 
for  the  upper  div.  of  hund.  Caerphilly ;  and  a  court 
of  requests  sits  monthly  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
not  exceeding  52.  An' act  was  passed  m  1830  for 
the  better  security  of  life  and  property  in  this 
dbtrict ;  and  the  three  pars,  of  M«rthyr-Tydvil 
Aberdare,  and  Gellygare  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  stipendary  police  map^istrate,  having 
a  salary  of  600/.  a  year,  half  of  which  is  leaded  on 
the  fnmaces  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction, 
and  half  on  the  inhabitants  of  Merthyr  alone. 
Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Friday;  cattle  fairs 
May  14,  Ist  Monday  m  July,  and  Ist  Monday  in 
August. 

MESAGNE,  or  MESSAGNA,  a  town  of  South- 
em  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  cap.  canton,  8  miles  SW. 
Brindisi  Pop.  7,785  in  1862.  The  town  has 
several  convents,  a  hospital,  kad  a  fine  palace, 
belonging  to  the  Francavilla  family.  It  manu- 
factures kitchen  utensils,  and  has  some  trade  in 
oil  and  grain,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are 
grown  in  its  vicinity.  Mesagne  is  supposed  by 
many  Italian  authors  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  an.  Meauqna,  but  this  is  doubtiul. 

MESHED,  a  city  of  Persia,  the  cap.  of  Persian 
Khorassan,  and  esteemed  as  <  holy '  from  its  con- 
taining a  ver^  superb  sepulchre,  enclosing  the 
remains  of  Imam  Keza  and  the  caliph  Haroun  al 
Raschid ;  455  m.  £.  by  N.  Teheran;  lat.  36^  IT 
40"  N.,  long.  690  35'  E.  Pop.  estim.  at  60,000. 
It  stands  in  a  rich  and  weU-watered  plain,  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  wall,  and  is  divided  into 
12  quarters,  of  which  5  are  in  ruins.  The  houses 
are  meanlv  built  of  pun-dried  bricks,  and  the  ark 
or  palace  Is  unworthy  of  its  name.  There  were 
formerly  16  medressas  or  colleges,  but  most  of 
them  are  either  deserted  or  in  ruins.  The  city 
has  now  little  worth  notice,  except  its  fine  and 
well-supplied  bazaar,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Im&m 
Keza,  the  magnificence  of  which,  with  its  silver 
gates,  jewelled  doors,  rails  once  of  solid  gold,  glit^ 
tering  domes  and  minarets,  and  handsome  arcades, 
is  idmoet  unequalled  in  Persia.  It  has,  however, 
been  often  plundered,  and  its  resources  are  greatly 
ledaced.  Meshed  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Bokha^^  Balkh,  Candahar,  Yezd  and  Herat; 
and  many  of  the  inhabs.  are  employed  in  weaving 
velvet  and  making  fine  pelisses,  both  of  which  are 
much  esteemed  throughout  Pensia. 

MESSINA  ^an.  Zande  and  MesBana)^  a  cele- 
brated city  and  sea  port  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily, 
capu  of  prov.  of  same  name,  near  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  island,  on  the  strait  of  its  own  name,  56^  m. 
NNE.  Catania,  and  120  m.  E.  by  N.  Palermo,  with 
both  which  towns  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
100,447  in  1862.  The  city  has  a  most  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea,  forming  a  fine  arculi^ 
sweep,  about  2  m.  in  length,  on  the  W.  shore  of 
its  magnificent  harbour,  Irom  which  it  rises  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre;  and,  being  built  of 
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white  stone,  it  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  dark 
forests  that  cover  the  mountains  in  the  background* 
Prior  to  1783,  the  harbour  was  fronted  by  a  magni- 
ficent terrace  of  lofty  houses  called  the  Pallazzata, 
having  in  front  a  broad  quay  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains.  But  the  great  earthquake 
of  that  year  laid  the  city  almost  entirely  in  ruins, 
and  though  the  terrace  still  exists,  it  is  shorn  of 
its  former  grandeur.  The  quay  in  its  front,  called 
the  Marina,  has  now,  as  formerly,  numerous 
fountains,  and  is  the  favourite  promenade.  Ruined 
buildings,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  earthquake, 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  and 
few  houses  have  now  more  than  two  stories.  The 
modem  citv  is  regularly  buUt,  well  paved  with 
8(^uare  blocks  of  lava,  and  several  of  its  streets  are 
wide  and  handsome,  ornamented  with  numerous 
churches,  convents,  statues,  and  fountains.  The 
square  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  of  San 
Giovanm  di  MeUtOj  are  both  well  built  and  hand- 
some. The  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  former 
ranks  with  the  finest  in  Sicily.  The  cathedral, 
erected  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the 
Normans,  has  been  repeatedlv  damaged  by  earth- 
quakes. It  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  heavy 
and  gloomy  exterior;  the  interior,  though  devoid 
of  taste,  is  richly  ornamented.  The  principal 
entrance  is  handsome  ;  and  the  nave  is  supported 
by  immense  granite  columns  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Neptune.  The  great  altar  and  the 
roof  of  the  choir  are  set  off  with  mosaics  and  pre- 
cious stones :  the  carved  work  of  the  pulpit  is  said 
to  be  a  chcfiTcBuvrt  of  the  Sicilian  sculptor  Gag- 
ginL  The  church  of  Monte  Virgine  has  some 
good  i>aintings  in  fresco,  and  that  of  St.  Gioigio  is 
very  rich  in  marbles  and  inlaid  work,  and  has 
some  tolerable  pictures.  Adjacent  to  the  governor's 
palace  a  noble  building  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
city,  is  a  large  open  space  planted  and  laid  out  in 
public  walks.  Ihe  other  public  buildings  include 
a  laige  hospital,  several  asylums  of  various  kinds, 
2  theatres,  town-hall,  exchange,  bank,  and  college. 
Messina  is  surrounded  bv  an  old  irregular  wall, 
finished  by  Charles  V.  The  citadel,  a  pentagonal 
fortress,  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour,  is 
constructed  according  to  the  principles  of  Vauban ; 
but  though  well  provided  with  bomo-proof  quarten 
and  stores,  it  is  badly  situated  and  commanded  in 
almost  every  part.  Two  strong  and  well-built 
forts  have,  however,  been  constructed  on  eminencea 
above.  The  town  is  further  defended  by  a  fort 
placed  so  as  to  command  the  mouths  of  tiie  Fiu> 
mare,  which  are  the  only  places  where  an  enemy 
could  land  with  cannon. 

The  port,  to  which  Messina  is  wholly  indebted 
for  her  prosperity,  is  formed  by  a  lengthened , 
curved  tongue  of  land,  that  might  be  supposed  to 
be  an  artificial  circular  mole,  projecting  first  NE. 
from  the  main  land,  and  then  bending  round  to 
the  W.  in  the  form  of  a  sickle.  The  entrance  on 
the  N.,  about  700  yards  across,  is  defended  on  the 
W.,  or  main-land  side,  by  the  bastion  of  Porto 
Keale,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  curved  pro- 
montory by  Fort  Salvatore.  A  light-house  has 
been  constructed  on  the  extreme  E.  verge  of  the 
promontory.  ^  The  basin  thus  enclosed  is  about 
4  m.  in  circuit,  and,  having  deep  water  through- 
out, is  capable  of  accommodating  the  laigest 
fleets :  it  is,  in  fact,  not  only  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Men-of-war  moor  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin  in  about  3d  fathoms,  but  merchantmen  lie 
alongside  the  quay,  and  have  every  facility  for 
loading  and  unloading.  The  pratique-office,  the 
fish-market,  and  the  custom-house  are  all  on  the 
Marina.  The  lazaretto,  the  best  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  Sicily,  is  in  the  £•  angle  of  the  bar- 
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bour.  The  trade  of  MeMum  is  very  oonsidenble. 
Her  exports  consist  principally  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  olive  oil,  silk,  linseed,  wines  and  spirits, 
shamac,  liquorice,  rags,  com,  and  salted  fish. 
Almost  all  the  silk  exported  from  Sicily  is  shipped 
here.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce, 
and  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hides,  and  hard- 
ware. The  following  statement  gives  the  total 
value  of  both  the  imports  and  exports  in  each  of 
the  years  1860  to  1864. 


Yean 

Importa 

Esportt 

£ 

£ 

1860 

808,489 

915,996 

1861 

016,086 

910,794 

1862 

681,390 

889,065 

1863 

7S2,M2 

871,111 

1864 

884,298 

986,788 

In  the  year  1864,  there  entered  the  port  811 
British  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen  of  105.918  tons, 
and  with  cargoes  the  invoice  value  of  which  was 
265,300/.  (Report  of  Mr.  Rickards,  British  Vice- 
Consul,  dated  Messina,  May  1,  1865.^ 

Messina  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
residence  of  a  Greek  protopapasj  with  authority 
throughout  Sicily,  but  who  is  nominated  by  the 
pope.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  of  appeal, 
and  of  criminal,  civil,  and  commercial  tribunals ; 
and  has  a  municipal  bank,  several  manii  di  pietd, 
or  government  loan  banks,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.  Next  to  commerce,  its  inhabs.  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  tunny  and  other  fisheries ; 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs,  especially 
damasks  and  satins.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, a  lyceum,  a  royal  college  for  law  and  medi- 
cine, and  an  extensive  public  library ;  but  Messina 
has  made  slow  progress  in  refinement,  compared 
with  Catania  or  Palermo. 

The  accounts  of  the  origin  and  earljr  history  of 
Messina  differ  considerably.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  very  ancient;  and  most  probably 
derived  the  name  it  has  so  long  borne  from  a 
settlement  having  been  made  in  it  bv  a  body  of 
emigrants  from  Messene,  in  Greece.  Having  been 
seized  by  the  Mamertini,  it  became,  under  them, 
one  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  powerful 
cities  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  first  town  of  the  island 
that  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
(Cellarii  Orbis  Antiqui,  i.  978.) 

The  principal  political  events  in  the  history  of 
Messina,  in  modem  times,  are.  its  successful  re- 
sistance to  Charles  of  Anion,  by  whom  it  was 
besieged,  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers ;  and  its  revolt 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1674,  followed,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  its 
vicinity  by  a  French  force.  In  1748  the  pla^e 
broke  out  in  Messina,  with  the  most  destructive 
violence,  sweeping  off  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabs. 

METZ  (an.  Dwodurum,  afterwards  Mediama- 
trici  and  MetU,  whence  its  present  name),  a 
strongly  fortified  city  of  France,  dep.  Moselle,  of 
which  It  is  the  cap.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle 
and  SeiUe,  80  m.  WNW.  Strasbourg,  and  180  m, 
ENE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Luxembourg  to 
Strasbouig.  Pop.  56,883  in  1861,  Metz  is  a  fine 
old  city ;  but,  like  most  fortified  places,  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  the  houses  lofty.  Near  the  river 
it  is  more  open,  the  quays  are  broad,  and  the 
bridges  magnificent.  The  river  is  clear  and  rapid, 
and  swells  to  an  expanded  stream,  where  not 
confined  by  the  embankments,  as  it  is  within  the 
fortifications.  Metz  was  fortified  by  Marshals 
Yauban  and  Belleisle ;  it  has  several  strong  out- 
works, and  a  citadel  on  the  Moselle ;  but  the  latter 
was  partly  dismantled  during  the  Revolution,  and 


its  esplanade  has  been  laid  out  in  pubUc  waOcs, 
which  command  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle  and  its  bounding  hiUs.  The  dty  has  9 
gates  and  drawbridges,  but  onl^  6  are  in  use. 
The  most  conspicuous  public  building  is  the  ca- 
thedral, a  vast  pile,  commenced  in  1014,  but  not 
finished  till  1546.  It  is  about  390  ft.  in  length, 
the  height  of  the  nave  being  about  140  ft,  and 
that  of  the  tower  about  400  ft.  The  latter,  which 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  luis  in  it 
a  bell  weighing  26,000  lbs.  The  whole  edifice  is 
remarkable  for  lightness.  The  militarv  hospital, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  is  a  noble  edifice, 
consisting  of  two  ranges  of  building,  and  capable 
of  easily  accommodating  1,500  patients.  The 
Hotel  du  Gouvemtmenty  a  large  though  rather 
heavy  fabric,  fronts  the  esplanade;  it  is  appro- 
priated to  the  courts  of  iustice  and  the  dty  libruy ; 
the  latter  has  above  90,000  vols.,  among  which 
are  numerous  works  printed  in  the  15tii  centuiy, 
and  about  800  MSS.,  some  of  the  10th  centniy. 
The  barracks,  military  magazines,  prefectore. 
town-hall,  and  mint,  several  of  the  churches,  the 
new  market,  the  theatre,  with  a  portico  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  are  among  the  other  edifices.  The 
Moselle  and  tbe  SeiUe,  in  and  near  the  dty,  are 
crossed  by  at  least  20  bridges.  The  prindpal 
school  of  artillery  and  military  engineering  (Eeole 
de  GeniCf  or  d'Applicatkm)  in  I*  ranee  is  estab- 
lished here.  Its  library  has  a  choice  collection  of 
about  10,000  vols,  of  military  and  sdoitific  woike, 
with  sundry  MSS.  of  Yauban  and  other  distin- 
guished persons.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  Metz 
has  two  other  public  libraries,  with  several  oom- 
vents  and  charitable  asvlums,  a  Protestant  chmdi, 
a  synagojfue,  a  royal  college,  a  university  academy, 
an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  other  seminaries;  a 
school  for  the  fine  arts,  a  royal  sodety  of  arts  and 
belles  lettres]  an  agricultural  sodety,  a  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  primary  instruction,  and 
collections  in  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and 
chemistry ;  a  botanic  garden,  a  h'ing-in  hospital, 
and  a  savings*  bank. 

Metz,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court,  for  the  d^  of  Moselle  and  Ardennes, 
and  of  tribunals  of  pnmaiy  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  head- 
?uartera  of  the  third  military  division  of  France. 
t  is  also  a  manufacturing  city,  in  which  are  made 
woollen  goods  of  various  kinds,  hosiery,  cotton 
goods,  table-linen,  printed  paper,  musical  instru- 
ments, starch,  and  gunpowder:  it  has,  besides, 
several  extensive  tanneries.  Much  trade  origi- 
nates here  from  the  produce  of  the  vines,  some 
portion  of  which  is  converted  into  wine,  but  more 
into  brandy  and  vinegar ;  and  Metz  is  celebrated 
for  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  confec- 
tionery. It  is  encircled  bj  hills,  covered  fivm 
the  bottom  to  the  top  with  fruit-gardens  and 
vineyards.  The  vineyards  are  mostly  in  anall 
divisions,  and  principally  cultivated  by  small  pro- 
prietors, who  are  extremely  poor,  and  almost  all 
involved  in  debt  to  the  <»pitalists  of  the  dty, 
who  take  fh>m  them  their  wine,  brandy,  and 
vinegar  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  Metz  has  also  a 
cannon  foundry,  a  salt-petre  refinery,  and  produces 
leather,  cotton  yam,  military  and  other  hats^ 
muslins,  beet-root  sugar,  chicory,  nails,  and  other 
aticles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  buttons,  and  glue. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  still  possesses 
several  ruins  belonging  to  the  Roman  period, 
among  which  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  that 
appeara  to  have  conveyed  water  to  a  natmackiinm 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  city.  The  site  of  the 
latter  is  now  occumed  by  outworks  belonging  to 
the  fortifications.  Parts  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
of  a  Roman  palace  are  still  traceable  in  the  city* 
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It  suffered  conaderably,  about  anno  70,  from  some 
excesBes  of  the  troops  of  Vitellius  (Tadti  HiBt, 
lib.  L  cap.  78),  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
savage  baibarism  of  Attila  in  462.  It  had,  bow- 
ever,  recovered  a  lavge  portion  of  its  former  pros- 
perity in  the  Middle  Ag»t  and  became  the  cap.  of 
the  Jidngdom  of  Austrasia.  From  the  11th  cen- 
tury to  1652,  when  it  was  taken  by  Henry  II.,  it 
was  an  independent  flourishing  city.  In  the  same 
year  that  it  was  taken  by  Henry,  it  was  besieged 
bv  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  with  an  anny  of 
100,000  men,  but  the  Duke  of  Guise  successfully 
defended  the  town,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  re- 
Unquish  the  siege.  It  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  by  the  treatv  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
MEURTHE,  a  d^p.  of' France,  reg.  N.E.,  for- 
merly part  of  the  prov.  of  Lorraine,  between  lat 
48°  20'^and  49°  N.,  and  lonff.  6©  40*  and  7©  20' 
E.,  having  N.  the  d^.  Moselle,  £.  Bas  Rhin,  S. 
Voages,  and  W.  Meuse.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  74 
m. ;  average  breadth,  about  85  m.  Area,  609,004 
hectares;  pop.  428,648  in  1861.  The  Yosges 
mountains  run  through  the  E.  part  of  the  d^., 
the  storfaoe  of  which  is  mostlv  covered  with  their 
ramifications,  though  these  nse  to  no  great  eleva- 
tion. The  ddp.  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  basin 
of  the  Moselle,  which  river  intersects  its  W.  part 
ftom  S.  to  N.,  and  is  joined,  within  its'  limits,  by 
the  Meurthe.  The  latter  rises  in  the  d^p.  Yosges, 
runs  generally  in  a  NW.  direction,  and,  after  a 
course  of  between  70  and  80  m.,  unites  with  the 
Moselle  about  6m.  below  Nancy,  to  which  it  is 
navigable.  Besides  Nancy,  St.  Di^  and  Lune- 
ville  are  on  its  banks ;  and  it  receives  the  Mor- 
tagne,  Yezouze,  and  Mezulle.  The  Seille  and 
Sarre  are  the  6Uier  chief  rivers  of  the  d^p.  There^ 
are  numerous  small  lakes,  one  of  which  occupies 
an  area  of  622  hectares.  It  is  estimated  that 
803,636  hectares  of  the  surface  are  arable,  71,861 
in  pasture,  16,871  in  vineyards,  116,209  in  woods, 
and  6,236  in  orchards.  The  land  is  very  unequal 
in  point  of  fertility,  and  is  very  indifferently 
farmed;  but  more  com  is  crown  than  is  required 
for  home  consumption.  Before  the  Revolution, 
the  ccdture  of  the  vine  was  limited  to  the  declivi- 
ties of  hills  with  a  southern  aspect ;  but  its  cul- 
ture has  since  been  vei^r  much  extended,  the 
auality  of  the  produce  being  less  regarded  than 
lie  quantity.  About  550,000  hectolitres  of  wine 
are  supposed  to  be  produced  annually,  of  which 
the  greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  d^.  The 
wines  are  genendly  inferior,  though  the  growths 
of  Pagny,  Thiaucourt,  AmavUle,  Baudonville, 
and  others,  may  be  classed  amons  the  secondary 
qaalitles  of  vins  ordinairea.  Dried  plums  and  pre- 
served apricots  form  important  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  forests,  which  are  more  extensive 
than  in  most  d^s.,  furnish  a  good  deal  of  timber. 
The  pastures  are  naturally  good,  but  receive  little 
attention  from  the  farmer.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  84,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  167,000 
sheep  in  the  ddp.,  but  both  are  of  indifferent 
quality.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  improved 
by  the  fine  stud  of  Rosi^res.  Hogs  of  an  im- 
proved breed  are  numerous,  and  their  flesh  and 
lard  are  sent  to  distant  parts  of  France.  A  great 
many  poultry  are  reared.  Property  is  much  sub- 
divided. Turf  and  lime  are  amon^  the  chief 
mineral  products ;  there  are  some  quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  a  few  iron  mines ;  but  the  latter 
have  been  abandoned.  The  salt  mines  and  springs 
at  Dieuze,  Yic,  and  Moyenvic  vield  about 
45,000,000  kilogr.  of  salt,  and  1,000,000  do.  of  soda 
a  year.  About  22,000  hands  are  employed  in  the 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yam,  woollen 
stufis,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  m  embroidery, 
dyeing  cotton  stufis,  and  tanning.    At  Baccarat 
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is  a  large  glass  manufactory,  employing  a  great 
many  hands. 

Meurthe  is  divided  into  6  arronds. :  chief  towns, 
Nancy  the  cap.,  Toul,  Ch&teau-Salins,  Sarrebourg, 
and  Luneville. 

MEUSE,  a  d^.  of  France,  rt^.  NE.,  formerly 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Lorraine,  chiefly  between  lat. 
480  26'  N.,  and  49©  35'  N.,  and  long.  50  and  O© 
E. ;  having  N.  Dutch  Luxembuig  and  the  d^ps. 
Ardennes  and  Moselle,  E.  Moselle  and  Meurthe, 
S.  Yosges  and  Haute  Marae,  and  W.  Mame  and 
Ardeimes.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  80  m. ;  breadth,  about 
40  m.  Area,  622,787  hectares;  pop.  805,640  in 
1862.  Surface  generally  hilly,  the  hills  being 
ramifications  of  the  Yosges  and  Faucilles  moun- 
tains, with  an  average  height  of  from  1,000  to 
1,300  fL,  though  they  sometimes  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,600  ft  The  Meuse  traverses  the  d^p.  in 
its  entire  length;  the  other  principal  rivers  are 
the  Omain,  Chiers,  and  Aire.  The  plateau,  in 
the  E.,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle,  and  other  portions  of  the  surface,  are  not 
very  productive ;  but  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
about  225,000  hectares  of  rich  soil  in  the  d^p., 
chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  Omam. 
It  is  estimated  that  835,190  hectares  are  arable, 
49,472  do.  in  meadows,  18,640  do.  in  vineyards, 
7,887  do.  in  orchards,  and  187,765  do.  in  woods. 
Potatoes,  oleaginous  plants,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
among  the  other  articles  of  culture.  Gooseberries 
are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  gardens  round 
Bar  and  Ligny,  and  enter  largely  into  the  confec- 
tionery, for  which  those  towns  are  celebrated. 
The  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  400,000 
hectoL  a  year.  The  wines  of  Bar-le-Duc,  Bussey- 
la-Cdte,  Preue,  and  Ligny  are  delicate  light  wines, 
ranking  in  the  first  class  of  vma  ordinaxm ;  but 
they  do  not  keep  above  two  years,  and  do  not  bear 
carriage.  Along  the  Meuse  are  rich  pasture 
lands;  and  at  void,  cheese,  similar  to  that  of 
Gruyere,  and  excellent  butter  are  made.  A  good 
many  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  the  d^., 
but  live  stock  is  in  general  indifferent.  The  pro- . 
duce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  140,000 
kilogr.  a  year.  Iron,  slates,  and  good  bmlding- 
stone  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  There  are 
between  20  and  80  iron  furnaces  {hauU  foumeaux) 
in  the  d^p. ;  and  the  establishments  at  ThonneUe 
and  Stenay  produce  each  about  1,500,000  kilogr. 
of  iron  a  year.  About  500,000  kilogr.  a  year  of 
cotton  yam  are  made  at  Bar-le-Duc,  which,  also, 
has  fabrics  of  paper  and  glue,  and  is  the  aUrep6t 
of  a  la^  trade  m  timber  from  the  forests  of  the 
di^p.  There  are  numerous  glass-works,  with  lime- 
kilns, potteries,  and  beet-root  sugar  fitctories. 
Many  working  cutlers,  shoemakers,  and  other 
artisans,  emigrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  from  this 
into  other  purts  of  France,  and  even  to  the  adja- 
cent foreign  countries,  with  the  products  of  their 
industry,  or  in  search  of  employment.  Meuse  is 
subdivided  into  four  arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Bar- 
le-Duc,  the  cap.,  Commercy,  Montm^y,  Yerdun. 

Meuse  or  Maese  (Dutch  Maa»y  an.  JIfoaa),  a 
river  of  W.  Europe,  flowing  through  the  NE.  part 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  uie  S.  of  Holland ;  its 
basin  beine  situated  between  those  of  the  Mame 
and  Scheldt  to  the  W.,  and  of  the  Moselle  to  the 
E.  It  rises  in  the  d^.  of  Haute  Mame,  in 
France,  10  m.  NE.  Langres,  in  about  laU  480  N., 
long,  b^  20'  E.,  and  runs  at  first  generally  N. 
through  the  d^ps.  of  Haute  Mame,  Yosges,  Meuse, 
and  Ardennes.  Near  Charlemont  it  leaves  France, 
but  it  continues  its  previous  direction  to  Namur, 
where  it  receives  the  Sambre  from  the  West  It 
here  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  NE.,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  through  theprovs.  of  Namur, 
Li^ge,  and  Limbuxg,  to  about  lat.  51<>  80'  N.    It 
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afterwards  carves  to  the  W.,  flowing  between  N. 
Brabant  and  Guelderland ;  and  finally  at  Woudri- 
chem,  in  lat.  51^  49'  and  long.  5^,  enters  the  Rhine 
or  Waal,  which  loses  its  own  name  to  assame  that 
of  the  Maas.  (See  Rhine.)  Its  entire  course  may 
be  estimated  at  400  m.,  nearly  the  half  of  which  is 
in  France.  It  is  navigable  for  three-fourths  of 
this  extent,  or  as  far  as  V^erdan,  ddp.  Meuse.  Its 
chief  affluents  are  the  Bar  in  France ;  the  Lease, 
Sambre,  and  Ourt«  in  Belgium ;  and  the  Roer  and 
Niers  in  the  Netherlands.  Proceeding  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Neufch&teau,  Verdun,  Sedan, 
Mezi^res,  Charlemont,  and  Givet  in  France; 
Dinant,  Namur,  and  Li^ge  in  Belgium;  and 
Maestricht,  Roermond,  Venloo,  and  Grave  in  Hol- 
land, before  its  junction  with  the  Rhine. 

The  Meuse  communicates  with  the  Aisne,  and 
thence  with  the  Seine  and  Sorome  by  the  canal 
of  Ardennes ;  with  the  Scheldt,  by  means  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Charleroi  canal;  and  with  both 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  Great  North  CanaL 

MEXICO  (EMPIRE  OF),  a  stote  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, lying  between  the  15th  and  3drd  parallels  of 
N.  lat.  and  97°  and  113°  W.  long.,  being  bounded 
NE.  and  N.  by  the  W.  districts  of  the  United 
States  of  N.  America,  including  New  California, 
E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas, 
S.  by  Guatemala,  and  W.  and  SW.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  line  di\-iding  Mexico  from  Texas 
commences  with  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which 
it  follows  up  to  the  32nd  deg.  of  laL  and  the  lOoth 
deg.  of  long.,  whence  it  stretches  NW.  till  it  joins 
the  Gila,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado,  and  then  W. 
till  it  reaches  the  Pacific  in  about  32^  deg.  lat 
llie  line  of  separation  on  the  side  of  Guatemala  is 
very  irregular,  running  along  the  N.  side  of  British 
Honduras,  Vera  Paz,  and  Guatemala,  till  it  joins 
the  Pacific  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Te- 
huantepec.  No  accurate  census  of  the  population 
has  ever  been  made,  and  the  area  of  the  countjy 
and  number  of  inhabitants  are  only  known  through 
estimates.  The  most  reliable  of  these,  based  on 
partial  enumerations  made  by  the  government  at 
the  two  periods  of  1837  and  1857,  state  the  popu- 
lation of  the  nineteen  provinces,  together  witli  the 
city  of  Mexico,  as  follows : — 


Ezttnt  In 

Poimlatlon 

PopaUtloD 

StatM 

Square  MUet 

lnl»37 

In  1857 

Chiapas 

18,750 

92,000 

167,472 

Chihuahna    . 

107,500 

190,000 

164,078 

Cobahulla     . 

198,600 

90,000 

62,109 

Durango        • 

64,500 

160,000 

144,831 

Guanaxuato  . 

8,000 

600,000 

729,103 

Mexico  .        . 

85,450 

1,600,000 

1,029,629 

Michoacan    . 

22,466 

460,000 

554,586 

New  Leon     . 

21,000 

100,000 

213,869 

Oaxaca  . 

32,660 

660,000 

626,938 

Puebla  . 

18.440 

900,000 

668,609 

Qiier^taro      . 

7,600 

100,000 

166,166 

San  LuiB  Potosi    . 

19,000 

800,000 

897.189 

Sonora  and  Binaloa 

264,700 

300,000 

329,374 

Tabasco 

14,676 

76,000 

70,628 

Tamaulihas,  or     ) 
New  Santander  j 

36,100 

160,000 

109,673 

Vera  Cruz     . 

27,660 

160,000 

349,126 

Xalisco  , 

70,000 

870,000 

90,158 

Yucatan 

79,600 

670,000 

668,623 

ZacatecajB 

19,960 

200,000 

296,789 

City  of  Mexico      . 
Total       . 

— 

200,000 

269,534 
7,996,426 

1,030,442 

7,657,000 

Of  this  great  tract  of  country,  which  is  about 
one-third  as  large  as  Europe,  the  portion  lying  S. 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  comprising  a  l^e 
part  of  the  long  and  narrow  isthmus  that  connects 


the  American  peninsnlas,  and  separates  the  At- 
lantic from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  by  far  the  most 
populous  and  rich,  both  in  mineral  and  v^etable 
productions.  The  regions  N.  of  the  tropic  become 
less  populous  in  proceeding  n<Mthward ;  and  many 
districts  are  almost  unknown,  being  inbab.  only 
by  wild  Indian  tribes,  bafflinj^  all  the  attempts  of 
their  nominal  masters  to  dvilise  or  subdue  them. 
The  surface  of  Mexico  is  extremely  varied ;  and 
to  this  circumstance,  nearly  as  mudias  to  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  in  so  extensive  a  country,  may 
be  attributed  that  singular  variety  of  climate  \^ 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  most  other  r^cHiL 
The  Cordillera,  or  chain  of  mountains,  seneially 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes,  that  enters  Mexico  on  the  S^  where  it 
borders  with  Guatemala,  diveiiges,  as  it  {noceeds 
N.,  into  two  great  arms,  like  the  upper  part  ci  the 
letter  Y,  following  the  line  of  the  coasts  on  either 
side.  The  most  westerly  of  these  chains,  or  that 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has 
some  very  high  summits,  and  preserves  its  moun- 
tainous character  till  it  joins,  on  the  border  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Oregon,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  other,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  CcHdillen, 
b^ns  to  subside  after  reaching  the  21st  or  22nd 
deg.  of  lat,  and  ultimately  subsides,  about  the  26th 
or  27th  deg.  of  lat.,  into  the  vast  plains  of  Texa& 
The  whole  of  the  vast  tract  of  country  between 
these  two  great  arms,  comprising  about  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  empire,  consiats  of  a 
central  table-land,  called  the  plateau  of  Anahnac, 
elevated  from  6,000  to  upwards  of  8,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence,  though  a  large  portion 
of  this  plateau  be  within  the  limits  of  the  toond 
zone,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate;  inclining, 
?Lndeed,  more  to  cold  than  to  excess  of  heat  Some 
very  high  mountains  are  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  central  table-land ;  and  it  is  also  tra- 
versed in  parts  by  well  defined  ridges,  which  divide 
it  into  extensive  sub-plateaus,  to  which  different 
names  have  been  given.  But  the  surface  is  inter- 
rupted by  few  transverse  valleys ;  and  in  some 
directions  it  is  quite  unbroken,  either  bv  depres- 
sions or  by  hills.  Thus,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  carriages  proceed  from  the  capital,  in 
the  centre  of  the  plateau,  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  1,400  m.,  without  any  im- 
portant deviation  from  an  apparent  leveL  (Essai 
sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  L  254.)  The  most  re- 
markable tract  in  this  elevated  region  is  the  plain 
of  Tenochtitlan  (in  which  is  the  cap.),  surrounded 
by  ridges  of  porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks,  mn- 
nmg  SSE.  and  NN  W.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  65 
m.  long  and  37  m.  broad,  occupying  an  area  of 
1,700  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  160  gq.  m.  are  covered 
with  water.  Its  SE.  side  is  that  most  elevated, 
and  here  are  seen  towering  above  the  plain  the 
volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  17,716  ft.,  Iztaccihuatl, 
15,700  ft.,  Cittalapetl  or  Orizaba,  17,380  ft.,  and 
Nauhcampapetl,  or  the  Cope  de  Perote,  13,416  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  vaUey  are  depo- 
sited in  five  principal  hikes  situated  on  different 
levels ;  that  of  Tezcuco,  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  and  covers  70  sq.  m.,  is  the  least 
elevated.  Jfurther  N.  are  the  lakes  of  St  Chris- 
toval  and  Tonanitla ;  while  S.  is  tlie  lake  Chalco, 
occupying  an  area  of  50  sq.  m. ;  and  these  three 
are  5  ft,  higher  than  lake  Tezcuco.  The  most  ele- 
vated, however,  of  the  whole,  thouch  the  smallest, 
is  the  lake  Zimpango,  the  level  of  wluih  is  30  ft. 
above  that  of  Tescuco.  These  lakes  are  fed  by 
small  rivers,  and  having  no  natural  outlet,  are 
drained  by  the  Desague  of  Huchuetoca,  an  arti- 
ficial canid  cut  through  the  rock,  12  m.  in  length, 
150  ft.  deep,  and  300  ft.  wide ;  having  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  river  Panuco,  which  flows  into 
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the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  This  great  work,  completed 
in  1789,  at  an  expense  of  1,292,000/.,  was  under- 
taken to  obviate  the  frequent  inundations,  some  of 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  capital.  The  water 
of  lake  Tezcuco  is  salt,  that  of  the  rest  is  fresh ; 
but  from  those  to  the  S.  sulphuretted  hrdro^n  gas 
is  copiously  disengaged,  the  smell  of  which  is  oftien 
perceptible  at  Mexico. 

Besides  the  volcanoes  already  noticed,  those  of 
Tuxtla,  JoruUo,  and  Colima,  in  the  table^land,  are 
at  present  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  there  are 
aeveral  others  now  extinct.  Jonillo,  which  stands 
W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  first  broke  out  in  1759, 
when  a  tract  of  ground,  from  8  to  4  m.  sauare, 
swelled  up  like  an  inflated  bladder,  emitting  flames 
and  fragments  of  rock  through  a  thousand  aper- 
tures. These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  others  parallel  to  them,  and  obviously 
of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  in 
Mexico,  but  they  seldom  do  much  mischief. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  Mexican  Cor- 
dilleras differs  considerablv  from  that  of  the  great 
mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  granite 
is  overlaid  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  cla^^-slate;  for 
here  we  seldom  meet  with  granite,  as  it  is  covered 
with  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  ba^t, 
obsidian,  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  Gra- 
nite, however,  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  chain 
bordering  the  Pacific,  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  is 
a  natural  excavation  in  that  species  of  rock.  The 
great  central  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between  lat.  14^ 
and  *2(P  N.,  is  a  mass  of  porphyry,  characterised 
by  the  constant  presence  of  hornblende,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  quartz ;  and  in  it  are  contained 
large  and  valuable  deposits  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  ores,  however^  are  found  in  various  rocks : 
in  the  mines  of  Comanja  rich  veins  of  silver  occur 
in  sienite ;  in  those  of  Guanaxuato,  which  are  the 
richest  in  Mexico,  the  metal  lies  in  a  primitive 
clay-Blate  passing  into  talc-slate ;  and  those  of 
Keal  del  Cardonal,  Xacala,  and  Lomo  del  Toro, 
are  situated  in  a  bed  uf  transition  limestone.  Hum- 
boldt sa^s,  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
3,000  mmes  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico ;  but  the 
ignorance  and  misrule  which,  till  within  the  last 
few  jears,  prevailed  in  the  country,  have  greatly 
dimmished  their  importance  as  a  source  of  wealth. 
Rivera. — Mexico  suffers  serious  disadvantages 
from  the  want  of  water,  and  the  rivers,  as-  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  territory,  are  few  and  un- 
important The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  indeed,  has 
a  coarse  of  more  than  1,300  m.,  and  the  Colorado 
runs  about  700  m.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Bio  Grande  de  Santiago,  called  by  the  natives  Tolo- 
totlan,  rises  in  the  centre  of  Mexico,  not  far  from 
the  capital,  and,  after  traversing  the  lake  Chapala, 
falls  into  the  Pacific  at  San  Bias.  The  Balsas,  or 
Zacatula,  and  the  Yopez,  are  the  only  other  rivers 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  plateau,  and  on  the  E.  side 
are  the  Tula  and  Tampico  and  the  Tabasco,  flow- 
ing ijito  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  they  have  bars 
at  their  mouths,  which  prevent  the  entrance  of 
large  vessels.  The  other  rivers  are  short,  and 
might  more  properly  be  called  torrents.  The  lakes 
are  numerous  and  extensive ;  and  the  principal, 
besides  those  in  the  plateau  of  Tenochtitlan,  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  Chapala,  in  Xalisco,  which, 
aocordinf  to  Humboldt,  covers  an  area  of  1,800 
sq.  m. ;  Pascuara  in  Michoacan,  Mextidan,  Cay- 
man and  Parras,  the  two  last  being  in  the  tract 
called  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi 

CUmate. — The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mexico 
are,  of  course,  extremely  various ;  owing,  not  only 
to  its  great  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  but  also  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  slope  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  side. 
The  climates,  especially  on  the  E.  side,  are  most 
distinctly  marked  by  the  y^etation«    On  the  as- 
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cent  from  Yera  Cruz,  says  Humboldt,  climates 
succeed  each  other  in  layers;  and  the  traveller 
passes  in  review,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  the 
whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  parasitic  plants 
of  the  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the  arctic  rc^ous. 
{Eaaai  Pel.  mr  la  Nouv.  Etpagne,  i.  270-289.) 

^  Mexico  is  divided,  as  respects  climate,  into  the 
tierras  calienteSf  or  hot  regions,  the  tierras  temr- 
pLadaSy  or  temperate  r^ons,  and  the  Herrtufrias, 
or  cold  regions.  The  first,  or  the  Uerraa  caUentes^ 
include  the  low  grounds,  or  those  under  2,000  ft.  of 
elevation,  on  its  E.  and  W.  coasts,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  states  of  Taumalihas,  Vera 
Cruz,  Tabasco,  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on 
the  former,  'fhe  tierras  calienies,  on  the  W.  coast, 
are  leas  extensive,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Cor- 
dillera approaching  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  mean 
temperature  of  this  region,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
portion  of  it  between  the  tropics,  may  be  estimated 
at  about  77°  Fah.,  being  from  14<>  to  16°  above  the 
mean  temperature  of  Naples.  It  is  especially  suited 
fdr  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  bananas,  which  flourish  in  the  utmost 
luxuriance. 

This  region  labours  under  the  serious  disad- 
vantage of  being  nearly  inaccessible  by  sea  for  half 
the  year,  and  of  being  extremely  unhealthy  during 
the  other  half.  The  winter,  on  the  E.  coast,  ex- 
tends from  about  Oct.  to  the  vernal  equinox ;.  and 
during  this  season,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  or 
NW.  winds  {los  nortea)  are  extremely  prevalent, 
blowing  with  more  or  less  violence.  Freouently, 
especially  in  the  month  of  March,  the  N.  winds 
approach  to  the  strength  of  a  hurricane,  and  con- 
tmue  to  blow  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  with- 
out intermission,  for  8,  and,  sometimes,  even  for  10 
or  12  days  tocher.  During  the  whole  of  this 
season  the  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  exceedingly 
dangerous ;  but  on  shore  the  heat  is  moderate,  and 
the  coast  free  from  fever  and  tolerably  healthy. 
However,  it  so  happens,  that  during  the  other  half 
of  the  year,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  Oct., 
when  the  N.  winds  are  oomparativelpr  rare,  and  the 
ports  are  easily  accessible,  the  heat  is  oppressive,  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  falls,  and  the  coast  becomes 
the  seat  of  pestilential  fevers.  A  European  ar- 
riving for  the  first  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  coast  between  the  txopics,  in  August, 
September,  or  October,  has  but  little  chance  of  es- 
caping the  vomiio  prietOj  or  yellow  fever ;  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  merely  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  . 
and  proceeded  on  immediately  for  Xalapa,  have, 
notwithstanding,  caught  the  infection.  The 
scourge,  however,  does  not  extend  its  ravages  be- 
vond  the  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast;  and  at  the 
height  of  2,000  or  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea  it  i» 
wholly  unknown.  Thejports  of  Acapulco  and  the 
low  grounds  along  the  W.  coast  are  also  extremely 
hot  and  unhealthy ;  and,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  strong  gales,  approaching  to  hurricanes,  during 
the  months  of  July^  August,  Sept.,  and  down  to 
Oct,  the  navigation  is  then  extremely  dangerous. 

The  tierras  templadasj  or  temperate  regions, 
which  are  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  occupy 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  chains,  or  barriers, 
which  bound,  on  either  side,  the  central  table- 
land. It  extends  from  about  2,500  to  about  5,000 
ft.  of  elevation.  The  mean  heat  of  the  year  is  from 
6S9  to  7°  Fah.,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  here  equally  unknown.  The  Mexican  oak, 
and  most  of  the  fruits  and  cerealia  of  Europe, 
flourish  in  this  genial  climate.  The  cities  of 
Xalapa,  on  the  £.,  and  of  Chilpanzingo,  on  the 
SW.  slope,  are  in  this  region,  and  are  famous  for 
their  salubrity  and  for  the  abundance  of  their  fruit 
trees.  The  frequency  of  fogs,  and  the  consequent 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  greatest  (hnw- 
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back  on  the  climate  of  the  UerroB  tampUula»\  but 
this,  how  iDiurious  soever  in  some  respects,  pro- 
daces  great  beaafcy  and  strength  of  vegetation. 

The  HerrcufrioMf  or  cold  regions,  include  all  the 
vast  plains  elevated  5,000  ft  and  upwards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an 
-  elevation  of  7,400  ft,  the  thermometer  has  some- 
times fallen  below  the  freezing  point.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the  wmters  are  there 
usually  as  mild  as  in  Naples.  In  the  coldest  season 
the  mean  heat  of  the  day  varies  from  55^  to  70^ 
Fahr. ;  while  in  summer  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  in  the  shade  above  75^^.  The  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  city  is  about  64<',  and  that  of  the 
table-land  generally  may  be  taken  at  about  62^, 
being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  But,  wherever 
the  table-land  rises  to  more  than  8,000  ft  above 
the  sea,  it  has,  though  between  the  tropics,  a  rude 
and  disagreeable  climate.  Under  the  parallel  of 
Mexico  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  varies  tram 
about  12  to  near  15,000  ft  Vegetation  in  the 
central  plateau  is  not,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the 
air,  so  vigorous  as  on  the  tierras  ctUientea,  or  along 
the  coasts,  and  the  plants  of  Europe  do  not  succeed 
so  well  as  in  their  native  soiL  In  the  tropical  and 
central  region  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  N.  as  lat  28^, 
there  are  only  two  seasons;  that  of  the  rains, 
lasting  from  July  to  the  middle  of  Sept,  and  the 
dry  season,  continuing  from  Oct  to  the  end  of 
May.  From  the  24th  to  the  80th  parallel  the  rain 
falls  less  frequently ;  but  this  deficiency  is  com- 
pensated by  the  sbundance  of  snow  during  Jan. 
and  Feb. 

The  climate  of  the  table-hmd  is,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  human  life.  But,  though  inter- 
mittent fevers  be  c^  rare  occurrence,  the  natives 
are  occasionally  visited  by  a  peculiar  epidemic, 
called  by  them  the  matkuahva^ ;  but  it  owes  its 
origin  more  to  the  habits  of  the  people  than  any 
other  cause.  Indeed,  famine,  and  its  concomitant 
privations,  have  thinned  the  pop.  more  than  epi- 
demic complaints.  The  indolence  of  the  natives 
prevents  aU  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  re- 
quisite for  the  wants  of  a  single  ordinary  season ; 
and  no  one  ever  thinks,  when  there  is  a  surplus,  of 
laying  up  a  stock  against  future  contingencies. 
Hence,  when  droughts  and  severe  frosts  occur, 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  their  subsistence  in  the 
forests,  where  roots  and  wild  berries  constitute 
their  sole  diet ;  and  multitudes  are  often  carried  off 
by  hunger  and  unwholesome  food. 

AnimaU, — The  zoology  of  Mexico  is  but  im- 
perfectly known.  The  domestic  animals  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  have  so  much  increased, 
that  vast  herds  range  wUd  through  these  thinly 
inhabited  regions.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  of  in- 
ferior quality;  but  this  is  attributable  more  to 
neglect  and  mismanagement  than  to  nature :  moles 
are  much  used  in  the  mining  districts.  Buffaloes 
abound  in  the  prairies  bordering  on  the  Arkansaw 
and  Red  River,  and  during  wmter  they  migrate 
westward,  in  quest  of  pasturage,  to  the  milder 
climate  of  the  plains  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Carnivorous  animals  are 
not  numerous.  Bees  abound  in  the  low  country 
of  Yucatan. 

Agriculture, — ^Mexico,  not  only  from  its  extent 
through  21  degrees  of  latitude,  but  also  from  the 
var%'ing  elevation  of  its  surface,  and  consequent 
variety  of  climate,  produces  most  of  the  plants  pe- 
culiar to  the  tropi<»,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  S.  and  middle  £urope. 
'  Indeed,'  says  Humboldt '  there  is  scarcely  a  plant 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  not  sosceptiole  of 
cultivation  in  one  or  other  part  of  Mexico ;  nor 
would  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  botanist  to  ob- 
tain even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  multi- 
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tudes  of  plants  scattered  over  the  mountaini,  cf 
crowded  together  in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ckirdilleras.'  (Essai,  tom.  iL  p.  370.)  The  soil 
also  is,  in  most  parts,  extraordinarily  fertile;  and 
wherever  water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation,  the 
most  abundant  crops  may  be  raised  with  very  little 
labour.  This,  however,  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  an  unmixed  advantage ;  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
more  than  doubtful,  whether  a  very  fertile  soil  and 
a  genial  climate,  that  makes  warm  clothing  and 
comfortable  lodgings  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance, be  consistent  either  with  active  industry 
and  exertion  or  with  a  high  state  of  civiliaation. 
In  most  parts  of  Europe,  continuous  industry  is 
indispensable  to  existence ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in 
Mexico;  and  as  it  is  found  that  industry  is  uni- 
formly proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  motives 
by  w^ch  it  is  occasioned,  and  that  wherever  the 
ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  may  be 
procured  with  little  labour,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  invariably  indolent  To  suppose,  indeed,  that 
they  should  be  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  wliat  is 
contradictory  and  absurd.  This  effect  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  was  less  sen- 
sible in  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  govemm^t 
because  it  was  then  daily  receiving  adventurea 
from  Europe,  imbued  with  European  notions,  and 
anxious  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  But  now  that 
the  influx  of  such  parties  has  nearly  ceased,  and 
that  there  are  no  such  extrinsic  and  adventitious 
motives  to  prompt  to  activity  and  enterprise,  every 
thing  appears  to  be  falling  into  a  state  of  apathy 
and  languor ;  and  indolence,  with  its  neoessazy  ac- 
companiments of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  pride, 
bid  rair  to  be,  for  a  lengthened  period,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  Mexicana. 

All  the  more  useful  plants  are  distributed  thrcragk 
the  zones  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Toe 
banana,  which  flourishes  up  to  the  point  where  the 
mean  temp,  is  75^  Fahr.,  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Mexicans,  in  the  lower  provinces,  that  the 
various  cerealia  bear  to  the  inhab.  of  Europe  and 
W.  Asia,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the 
Bengalees  and  Chinese.  About  450,000  aq.  m.  in 
the  HerroM  caliaUes  are  said  to  be  adapted  for  its 
cultivation.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings;  and 
there  is  probably  no  other  plant  which  produces 
on  the  same  extent  of  land,  and  with  so  littk 
labour,  so  great  a  quantity  of  food.  Humboldt 
affirms  that  4  hectare  (about  an  acre)  of  land, 
planted  with  oananas,  will  furnish  food  for  more 
than  fifty  individuals ;  whereas  the  same  extent 
of  land,  if  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe,  would  not 
support  more  than  two  individuals.  All  the  labour 
required  to  raise  this  enormous  produce  is  to  cot 
off  the  stems  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  to  give 
the  earth  a  slight  digging  about  tne  roots  of  the 
plant  once  or  twice  a  year.  Hence  nothing  strikes 
an  European  recently  arrived  in  Mexico  with  more 
astonishment  than  the  smallness  of  the  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  round  cabins  that  swarm  with 
children.   It  cannot  be  said  of  such  a  country  :~- 

*  Pater  ipse  Couot-m 
Hand  faoilem  esse  viam  voluit' 

But  the  ease  with  which  subsistence  may  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  have  made 
the  natives  in  the  last  degree  slothfuL  Indeed, 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  it  has  been  gravely  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  stimulate  their  industry,  and 
rouse  their  torpid  faculties,  to  grub  up  and  de- 
strov  the  banana  plantations.  (Essai,  ii.  396.) 
SucK  a  project  is,  of  course,  impracticable  and 
absurd ;  but  the  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy 
serves,  at  all  events,  to  show  the  violence  of  the 
disease. 
The  same  parts  of  the  country  which  produce 
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the  banana  produce  also  the  cassava,  or  manioc, 
the  farina  of  which  yields  a  very  nourishing 
bread:  it  requires  more  care  than  the  banana, 
somewhat  resembles  the  potato,  and  arrives  at 
maturity-  about  eight  months  after  the  slips  have 
been  phinted.  The  culture  of  maize  is  scarcely 
less  important  in  the  tierras  calientes  than  that 
of  the  phints  before  named;  it  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  low  lands,  but  ascends  as  high 
even  as  the  plain  of  Toluca  (9,100  ft,  above  the 
sea),  the  lowest  average  temperature  favourable 
to  its  growth  being  about  4SP  Fahr.  The  plant, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  rises  to  the  height 
of  7  or  8  ft.,  and  the  returns,  in  common  years, 
are  most  abundant ;  but  they  are  more  uncertain 
than  those  of  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Maize  is 
the  principal  food  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  most 
domestic  animals ;  and  a  deficient  harvest,  whe- 
ther from  want  of  rain,  or  excess  of  cold,  produces 
a  general  famine,  and  compels  great  numbers  of 
the  rural  population  to  seek  the  deserts  in  search 
of  wild  plants. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  agri- 
culture were  pursued  with  any  spirit,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  generally  introduced  on  com 
lands,  or  even  if  there  were  the  slightest  degree 
of  providence  in  the  natives,  those  dearths  would 
not  occur  that  on  several  occasions  have  been  so 
fatal,  especially  in  the  mining  districts.  The 
European  cereaUoj  such  as  wheat  and  barley,  suc- 
ceed best  in  the  temperate  regions,  where  the 
mean  heat  does  not  exceed  66^  Fahr. :  in  fact,  in 
the  equinoctial  regions  of  Mexico  these  grains  are 
not  found  under  the  level  of  2,500  ft  above  the 
sea.  The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality, 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  Andelusian :  it  is  laxge, 
white,  and  nutritive.  In  well  irrigated  lands,  and 
on  good  soils,  the  produce  is  said  to  average  24 
for  1.  Rye  and  barley  resist  cold  better  than 
wheat,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  highest  regions ; 
barley  yielding  abundant  harvests,  even  where 
the  thermometer  indicates  a  heat  during  the  day 
of  only  57^.  Oats  are  little  cultivated.  ^  Among 
the  other  alimentar}'  plants,  most  of  which  have 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  are  the  potato 
(confined  chiefly  to  the  table-land),  the  yam, 
common  both  to  the  high  and  low  countnr,  the 
capsicum,  raised  in  immense  (quantities  ^r  its 
spice,  which  is  universally  used  instead  of  salt  for 
seasoning  food,  beans,  and  various  other  garden 
vegetables  common  to  Europe  and  America.  Most 
of  the  fruits  of  Europe  are  common  and  plenti- 
ful ;  the  olive  and  vine,  introduced  since  the  revo- 
lution, generally  succeed  well ;  and  nowhere  are 
there  iiner  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  guavas,  and 
alligator  p^rs.  One  of  the  mose  valuable  plants 
in  the  country  is  the  maguey  (Apave  amencana), 
which  Humboldt  not  unaptly  terms  the  vine  of 
Mexico.  The  maguey  plantations  are  principally 
found  in  the  states  of  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  and 
Gnanaxuato ;  but  the  plant  is  very  hardy,  and 
occurs  in  a  wild  state  all  over  the  country.  Its 
growdi  is  slow ;  but  when  arrived  at  maturity  its 
kaves  are  from  6  to  8  ft.  in  length,  and  the  stem 
often  attains  a  height  of  20  or  even  30  fL  Its 
period  of  flowering  is  very  uncertain,  but  once  in 
ten  years  may  be  considered  a  fair  average,  At 
the  lowering  season,  when  the  plant  first  begins 
to  be  useful,  the  exact  time  is  watched  when  the 
stem  of  the  flower  is  about  to  shoot  up ;  the  top  is 
then  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sap,  which  is  regularly  drawn  00",  and 
a  vigorous  plant  vrill  yield  IS^quartilloa  daily  for 
four  or  five  months  successivelv.  The  sap,  which 
has  a  slight  sub-add  taste,  ferments  readily  in 
three  or  four  da^'s,  being  in  its  vinous  state  called 
pulque,  a  beverage  which  somewhat  resembles 
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cider,  though  with  a  disagreeable  smeU.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  it  are  drunk  by  all  classes, 
and  many  whites  as  well  as  Indians  use  no  oUier 
liquor.  *A  kind  of  brandy  called  mexical  (very 
like  whiskey)  is  made  from  the  distillation  of 
pulque.  The  maguey  is  useful,  also,  in  other 
ways:  its  fibres  are  converted  into  thread, ropes 
and  paper,  its  prickles  serve  for  pins  and  needles, 
and  its  juice  is  efifective  in  healing  green  wounds. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar  are  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  the  crops  are  very 
abundant:  the  Unds  are  cultivated  by  free  la- 
bourers, and  the  farming  seems  pretty  good, 
though  the  process  of  refining  is  very  clumsily 
conducted.  In  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  there  was  a  large  export  of  sugar,  but 
this  has  for  some  years  almost  disappeared,  and  the 

E resent  supply  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
ome  consumption.  Vanilla  is  extensively  raised 
in  the  tierrcu  caUenteSj  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,  par- 
ticularly in  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  The  cultivation 
of  coffee  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  quality  of  that 
raised  on  the  best  soil  near  the  coast  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  produced  any  where  else. 
Tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  its 
growth  is  confined  to  a  small  district  near  Ori- 
zava  and  Cordova.  Its  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
of  Cuba,  and,  as  the  consumption  exceeds  the 
gprowth,  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from 
the  Havannah. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted,  on  general 
grounds,  that  agriculture  in  Mexico  has  not  made 
any  pro^ss  in  recent  years.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  grossly  neglected  throughout  the  em- 
pire. ^  No  law,  indeed,  prevents  the  plantmg  of 
the  vine  and  olive  tree ;  not  only,  however,  has 
no  advantage  been  taken  of  this  change,  but  the 
very  lands  which  were  cultivated  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards  are  now  lying  fallow.  In  a  cucle 
of  a  lew  leagues  round  Mexico  there  are  large 
villages  almost  abandoned.  The  only  manure 
which  the  land  ever  requires  is  water;  this  is 
rather  scarce,  yet  many  of  the  hydraulic  construc- 
tions raised  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  great  cost  are 
in  ruins,  and  seem  likely  to  remain  sa  The  lands, 
which,  by  means  of  this  artificial  irrigation,  would 
be  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  are  gradually  be- 
coming completely  sterUe.  Their  ploughs,  and 
other  a^culturaT  instruments,  are  of  the  rudest 
description.  No  one  troubles  himself  to  intro- 
duce European  improvements,  nor  even  to  import 
better  tools  from  the  United  States. 

Mining  Industry.— The  silver  and  gold  mines 
of  Mexico  have  always  been  deemed  the  main 
sources  of  its  wealth;  and,  unquestionably,  its 
mineral  riches  far  exceed  those  of  any  part  of 
America,  except,  perhaps,  Peru.  Before  the  war 
of  independence  there  were,  in  the  87  mining 
districts  of  New  Spain,  somewhat  more  than  3,000 
mines,  producing  annually  about  21,000,000  dol- 
hirs  in  silver,  and  about  2,000,000  in  gold.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  struggle  many  of  the  mines  had 
been  deserted,  and  their  produce  had  declined  a 
half,  and  does  not  yet  materially  exceed  that 
amount.  The  theor^r  of  mining  is  httle  un- 
derstood b^  the  Mexicans,  the  oldest  modes  of 
working  bein^  still  generally  practised,  notwith- 
standing the  improvements  that  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  English;  and  the  machinery  for 
draining  the  mines  and  raising  the  ore  is  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
mines  have  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fections of  the  machinery,  which,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  might  be  again  worked 
with  profit.  The  ignorance  of  the  miners  is  only 
equalled  by  their  obstinate  adherence  to  old,  and 
elsewhere  long  exploded,  practices.    The  school 
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of  mines  (Mineria)f  the  mere  building  of  which 
cost  120,000/.,  Lb  at  present  in  the  most  pitiable 
condition.  It  is  unprovided  with  the  means 
even  of  the  most  elementary  instruction.  It 
contains  a  vast  chemical  laboratory,  but  without 
the  instruments  requisite  for  the  most  simple  ex- 
periments. 

The  quantity  of  silver  annually  extracted  from 
the  mines  of  Mexico  very  much  exceeds  that 
furnished  by  all  the  mines  of  Europe ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  gold  is  not  much  more  abundant 
than  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  the  proportion 
which  the  gold  of  Mexico  bears  to  silver  being  as 
1  to  26  nearly.  Little  native  silver  is  found  ui 
any  of  the  mines :  sulphuretted  and  black  pris- 
matic silver  are  both  very  common  and  exceedingly 
productive  in  the  veins  of  Guanaxuato  and  Zaca- 
tecas,  two  of  the  richest  mining  districts :  the 
muriate  abounds  in  the  mines  of  Catorce  and  San 
Pedro,  near  San  Louis  de  Potosi ;  and  the  martial 
pyrites  of  Pachuca  yield  three  marks  to  the 
nundred  weight.  The  Mexican  ore,  however,  is 
poorer  than  that  of  Europe,  1,600  oz.  of  ore  yielding 
only  about  4  oz.  of  silver.  The  gold  is  produced 
by  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  some  few  places; 
but  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca  occur  veins  of  native 
gold,  usually  mingled  with  the  silver  veins :  the 
returns,  however,  seldom  exceed  1^  oz.  to  the  cwt. 
(Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  p.  226.)  The  busi- 
ness of  the  mines  is  followed  by  the  native  tribes 
from  generation  to  generation :  they  lead  a  mi- 
gratory life ;  removing,  with  their  families,  to  dis- 
tricts where  they  expect  the  greatest  profit  from 
their  labour :  they  are  always  paid  by  a  share  in 
the  produce ;  regular  wages,  however  high,  being 
invariably  rejected.  The  principal  mines  are  in 
the  states  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  San  Luis 
de  Potosi,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guadalaxara,  and 
Mexico.  The  richest  mineral  tract  lies  between 
the  21st  and  2dth  parallels  of  N.  lat.  Many  of  the 
mines  have  been  very  imperfectly  ¥nrou^ht ;  and 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  richest  vems  b  yet 
unexplored.  The  ores  appear  to  increase  in  rich- 
ness on  proceeding  N.  The  mines  in  the  confine^ 
of  Durango  and  Sonora  are  peculiarly  rich,  lie  near 
the  surface,  and  hold  out,  wherever  tbey  have  been 
tried,  a  promise  of  riches  superior  to  any  that 
Mexico  has  yet  produced. 

Iron  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Guadalaxara, 
Mechoacan,  and  Zacatecas ;  but  no  mines  of  that 
metal  were  worked  before  1825.  Copper  is  raised 
in  Mechoacan,  and  Guanaxuato.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  copper  money  have  been  coined  in  the  mint 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Tin  is  obtained  partlpr  from 
mines,  but  principally  from  washings  m  the 
ravines.  The  lead  mines,  though  rich,  are  quit« 
neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  anenic  have  been 
found;  but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  A 
quicksilver  mine  is  wrought  in  the  state  of 
Quer^taro.  Carbonate  of  soda,  used  for  smelting 
the  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great  abundance  crys- 
tallised on  the  surface  of  several  lakes. 

Manufactures. — The  selfish  policy  of  Old  Spain, 
by  which  she  endeavoured  to  keep  her  colonies  as 
much  as  possible  dependent  on  her  own  markets, 
or  on  supplies  furnished  by  her,  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  the  rearing  of  silk-worms, 
and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  of  the  vine  and 
olive.  Coarse  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  worth 
about  1,600,000/.,  were  formerly  made;  but  these 
have  greatly  diminished  since  the  revolution. 
Criminals  and  insolvent  debtors  were  formerly 
condemned  to  work  In  the  factories  as  a  punish- 
ment. This  state  of  things  existed  before  the 
revolution,  and  it  has  been  but  little  improved  by 
the  free  intercourse  which  the  Mexicans  have  now 
for  several  years  enjoyed  with  the  manufacturers 
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and  capitalists  of  Europe  and  the  United  Stttsi. 
'  One  might,'  says  M.  Chevalier,  *  have  soppond 
that  when  the  ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  Europe,  manufactories  would  soon  hsTe 
been  established  in  a  country  where  manual  laboar 
is  cheap,  where  the  workmen  are  submissive  and 
skilful  at  imitation,  where  the  soil  produces  the 
raw  cotton,  where  the  Spaniards  had  multiplied 
their  flocks  of  sheep  to  a  great  ext^it,  and  where 
the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  might  be  carried  on 
with  astonishing  facility.  The'  native  Mexicans 
are,  however,  destitute  of  all  spirit  of  enteipiise, 
and  strangers  seldom  attempt  any  permanent 
establishment.  A  more  than  ordinary  display  of 
industry  would  e^ccite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives; 
for  nothing  exasperates  a  Mexican  more  than  to 
see  Europeans  and  North  Americans  growing  rich 
before  his  face.  Cigars,  hats,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware are  produced  on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  fac- 
tories are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  ill-con- 
ducted. Mexican  leather  is  very  indifierent ;  paper 
is  of  bad  quality,  and  exorljitantly  dear:  the 
making  of  cutlery  and  hardware  is  scarcely  at- 
tempted, and,  what  is  done,  is  badly  executed ;  the 
use  of  cast-iron  and  tin  for  culinary  utensils  is  al- 
most unknown,  and  a  very  few  years  ago  there 
was  only  one  manufacturer  of  watches  and  optical 
instruments  in  the  whole  of  Mexico.  'Tlie 
Spaniards,'  says  Chevalier,  *  are  bad  mechanicians, 
and  no  efforts  of  foreigners  have  been  able  to 
prevail  on  the  Mexicans  to  deviate  from  the 
routine  of  their  forefathers.  All  their  tools  are 
wretched ;  the  common  wheelbarrow  even  is  un- 
known. Some  merchants  had  imported  two  modeb, 
to  be  used  in  moving  the  bales  of  goods  at  the 
custom-house,  but  the  workmen  rrfiued  to  make 
use  of  them.' 

Cofnmerce, — Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  faTonr- 
ably  situated  countries  for  commerce.    But  her 
trade  labours,  notwithstanding,  under  serioos  dis- 
advantages.   Though  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  neither  of  her  coasts  is  accessible 
for  several  months  of  the  year.    On  tibe  £.  coast, 
or  that  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  not 
a  single  good  narbour;  and  during  the  season 
when  the  coasts  are  accessible  they  are  extremely 
unhealthy.    Owing,  also,  to  the  rapid  ascent  from 
the  shores  to  the  interior,  the  construction  of  loadx, 
and  the  transport  of  commodities  to  and  from  the 
inner  proWnces,  is  alike  difiicult  and  expensive. 
Down  to  1778,  when  the  Spanish  government  re- 
laxed the  old  prohibitive  system,  the  foreign  goods 
legally  imported  into  Mexico  comprised  only  a  few 
Chinese  and  European  manufactures;  theformer 
brought  annually  in  one  galleon  of  about  1,400  tons, 
and  the  latter  sent  once  in  three  years  exclusively 
in  ships  chartered  by  government  from  Seville 
or  Cadiz.    On  the  openmg  of  Uie  trade  in  1779, 
private  capitalists  engaged  in  it,  and  after  that 
period,  at  an  average  of  12  years  before  and  after, 
the  retiums  for  exports  alone  rose  from  11,000,000 
to  19,000,000  of  dollars,  the  difference  being  chiefly 
in  the  quantity  of  specie.    On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  the  ports  of  Tampico,  Mazatlan,  and 
San  Bias  were  opened  by  the  new  goverameot ; 
and  soon  afterwards  foreign  vessels  were  admitted 
into  all  the  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  Spaniards 
The  Spanish  capitalists  retire  to  Cuba  or  Spain : 
and  their  places  were  supplied  by  British  and 
American  merchants,  who  established  tiiemselyes 
in  the  interior,  and  supplied  the  inhabs.  with 
manufactured   goods,  the  superior  qualitv  and 
cheapness  of  which,  no  doubt,  had  some  in^uence 
in  depressing  ruitive  manufactures.  The  following 
tabular  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  port  of  Yera  Cniz  in  each 
of  the  years  1868-60 :— 
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IB58 
I8A9 
1860 


Imports 


PiMtrc*  £ 

10.038,500  '  2.007,700 
14,027,900  I  2,806,A80 
18.198,400  ,  8,689,680 


Exportt 


PtMtrn 
2,915,600 
6,856,300 


£ 

583,120 

1,171,260 


6,883,600  : 1,376,720 


Besides  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  important  harbour 
of  Mexico  is  Tampico.  The  subjoined  table  ^ves 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Tam- 
pico in  each  of  the  years  1858-63 : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Tear* 

Total 

Total 

£ 

£ 

1858 

266,840 

266,982 

1859 

252,607 

877,867 

1860 

879,127 

1,316,807 

1861 

344,447 

1,828,477 

1863 

209,874 

1,609,182 

1863 

659,692 

888,829 

Of  the  imports  of  1863,  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  180,0252.  came  in  British  vessels,  while 
of  the  exports  of  the  same  year  that  carried  by 
Britbh  vessels  amounted  to  742,829/. 

Government, — Mexico,  lormerly  a  federative  re- 
public, adopted  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment in  1864,  in  consequence  chief!}'  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  by  French 
troops.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1868,  the  *  Asem- 
blea  de  Notables,*  a  bod}'  comprising  a  number  of 
leading  citizens  of  the  capital,  elected  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the 
proffered  crown  was  accepted  by  the  archduke  on 
the  J  0th  of  April,  1 864,  The  new  emperor  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  29th  of  May,  1864,  and  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  as  Maximilian 
I.,  on  the  12th  of  June  following,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  make  his  rule,  pro  tempore^  absolute. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure.  —  Ihe  revenue  of 
Mexico  at  different  dates  has  been  as  follows : — 


Doll. 

Doll. 

1700    . 

.      8,000,000 

1827    . 

.     10,494,299 

1768    . 

.      5,705,876 

1828    . 

.    12.232,385 

1802     . 

.    20,200,000 

1829    . 

.     14,498,189 

1825    . 

.    10,690,608 

1880    . 

.    18,923,299 

1826     . 

.    18,289,682 

1881     . 

.     16,413,060 

Subsequently  to  1831  the  revenue  declined  con- 
siderably, but  it  rose  again  after  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  government  in  1864.  According 
to  semi-official  reports  the  estimated  receipts 
for  the  year  1865  were  expected  to  amount  to 
20,000,000  dollars,  or  4,000,000/.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  public  expenditure  for  the  same  year 
was  calculated  to  amount  to  at  least  9,000,000/. 
This  laxge  expenditure  was  necessitated  chiefiy 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  disproportionately 
large  army,  required  for  the  pacification  of  the 
cuuntr^'.  numbering  about  20,000  men,  chiefly 
forei^ers.  There  are  five  fortresses  —  San  Juan 
de  UUoa,  Campeche,  Perote,  Acapulco,  and  San 
Bhis. 

Religion, — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  pub- 
licly recognised  religion,  but  others  are  tolerated. 
The  church  establishment  consists  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  and  9  bishops,  having  an  ag- 
gregate income  of  539,000  dollars,  with  3,677 
parochial  clergy.  There  are  also  10  cathedrals, 
having  168  canons  and  other  dignitaries  and  1  col- 
legiate church.  .  The  regular  clergy  comprise  1,978 
monks,  chiefiy  Franciscan;  and  there  are  156  con- 
vents. The  annual  income  of  the  ecclesiastics  is 
valued  at  about  12,000,000  dollars.  The  Spanish 
monks  and  priests  were  expelled  during  the  re- 
Toludon,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  Creoles, 
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whose  morals  are  said  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Religion  has  little  influence  over  the  White  pop., 
and  the  hold  of  the  church  over  the  Indians,  never 
complete,  is  now  fast  lessening,  for  they  are  all, 
more  or  less,  inclined  to  idolatry. 

Education, — The  necessity  of  education  is  re- 
cognised by  law,  which  requires  that  the  priests 
should  teach  all  persons  to  read  and  write ;  but 
the  regulation  has  little  practical  effect.  Under 
the  old  government,  botanical  pursuits  were  much 
encouraged,  and  chemistry  and  mineralogy  were 
taught  in  the  school  of  mines;  but  the  progress  of 
science,  literature,  and  arts  has  been  checked  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  countn'.  *  In  fact,'  says 
M.  Chevalier  (Le  Mexique,  1864),  *  elementary  in- 
struction has  remained  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards,  Tlie  clergy  had  then  the  exclusive 
management  of  it,  and  have  so  still,  and  have  but 
little  mclination  to  enable  the  poor  to  read  the 
books  published  under  the  regime  of  a  free  press. 
There  are  even  fewer  schools  than  there  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  clergy.  Education  of  a  superior  kind  is  even 
worse  provided  for.  Under  the  Spaniards,  there 
existed  at  Mexico  a  school  for  the  tine  arts,  richly 
endowed :  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  its  ex- 
istence now  There  is  a  building  called  a  museum, 
where  I  found  nothuig  of  interest  except  a  collec- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  the  viceroys  since  the 
time  of  Cortez,  and  a  few  Azteque  manuscripts. 
Some  years  ago,  the  establishment  of  a  polytechnic 
school  |Was  decreed,  but  the  decree  has  yet  to  see 
the  commencement  of  its  execution.  There  is 
not  even  a  military  school,  though  the  attention 
of  the  government  is  almost  exdusively  devoted 
to  the  army.  There  is  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  a  school  of  law  or  medicine ;  and  it  may 
be  well  imagined  that  schools  of  industry  or  com- 
merce are  w^hoUy  unknown.' 

Population, — The  classes  of  the  pop.  are  singu- 
larly varied,  and  are  characterised  by  distinctions 
more  striking  than  those  in  any  other  country. 
Four  distinct  and  rival  classes  may  be  enume- 
rated :  1.  the  Chaj)etonea,  or  pure  Spaniards,  never 
exceeding  80,000  in  the  palmy  days  of  New  Spain, 
but  now  nardly  amounting  to  24,000,  and,  politi- 
cally considered,  a  degraded  class ;  2.  the  Creoles,  or 
native  whites  of  European  descent,  forming  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the  pop., 
estimated  at  1,300,000;  8.  the  Indians,  or  native 
Mexicans,  constituting  the  great  mass  of  the 
rural  labourers,  and  supposed  to  amount  to 
3,800,000 ;  4.  the  Mixed  castes,  comprising  Mes- 
tizos, Mulattos,  ZamboSf  Quadroons,  and  Quin- 
teroons. 

The  king  of  Spain  formerly  exercised  a  right  of 
conferring  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
white  pop.  on  individuals  of  any  shade  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  audiencia,  Que  se  tenga  par  bianco— 
that  he  be  deemed  white.  These  distinctions  of 
colour  have  been  done  away  with  as  far  as  politi- 
cal privileges  are  concerned  bv  the  revolution, 
which  admits  persons  of  all  colours  to  the  equal 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights;  and  hitherto,  indeed, 
this  has  been  by  far  its  best  if  not  only  its  good 
efiect.  The  Mulattos  and  Zambos  principally  re- 
side in  the  low  country,  the  Whites  on  the  table 
land.  The  Indians  are  divided  into  numerous 
tribes,  speaking  upwards  of  20  laiiguage.s  t<> tally 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  of  which  14  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  have  been  published.  Their 
character  remains  much  the  same  as  it  is  alleged 
to  have  l)een  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Indo- 
lence, blind  submbision  to  their  superiors,  and 
gross  superstition,  areas  much  their  characteristics 
now  as  formeriy.  The  form  of  their  religion  is 
changed,  and  that  is  nearly  all:  they  take  the 
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Fame  childish  delight  in  the  idle  ceremonies  and 
]irocession8  of  the  Catholic  church  as  they  once 
took  in  the  fantastic  mummeries  of  their  abori- 
ginal idolatry.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
country  as  labourers,  distributed  in  villages,  or 
else  live  in  the  towns  as  artisans,  workmen,  or 
1>cggara.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  accumu- 
lated property,  and  acquired  respectability;  but, 
in  general,  they  are  indolent,  ignorant,  and  po- 
verty-stricken. Some  authorities  hold  them  to 
l)e  wholly  incapable  of  any  high  degree  of  civili- 
sation; but  they  might,  perhaps,  be  improved, 
were  measures  taken  to  enforce  their  education, 
and  to  make  a  fair  distribution  among  them  of  the 
many  thousands  of  acres  which  have  been  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  by  the  consequences  of  the  revo- 
lution. They  are  classed  in  two  great  divisions : 
1.  Mansos,  comprising  those  who  have  a  fixed  re- 
sidence, cultivate  the  land,  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilised  society,  and  maintain  an  amicable  inter- 
course with  the  other  races :  2.  Bravos,  comprising 
those  who  live  a  wandering  life,  supporting  them- 
selves by  hunting,  and  avoiding  all  intercourse 
with  the  other  classes,  with  whom  many  of  their 
tribes  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare.  The 
latter  principally  inhabit  the  N.  states  along  the 
river  Gila,  and  the  extensive  and  little  known 
mountain  ranges  on  the  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  NW.  of 
Texas,  called  the  Bolsor  de  Mapimi,  from  the  lake 
of  Man.  An  independent  tribe,  called  Blayas,  in- 
habits the  tract  between  Yucatan,  Tabasco,  and 
Central  America.  It  has  made  some  progress  in 
civilisation,  cultivating  maize  and  cocoa,  and 
wearing  garments  made  of  cloth  prepared  from 
cotton  and  the  bark  of  the  caoutchouc  tree. 

Mexico,  as  already  stated,  is  a  country  so  rich, 
that  famine  scarcely  visits  even  the  most  indolent. 
In  the  tierras  calienteg,  and  even  on  the  plateau, 
the  natives  are  content  to  dwell  with  their  fami- 
lies in  a  cabin  of  bamboo  trcUis-work,  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  hide  them  from  the  stranger's  gaze, 
and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  njats,  or  at  best  on 
beds  made  of  leaves  and  bnishwood.  Their  dress 
consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  petticoat, 
and  a  scrape' {&  dyed  woollen  garment),  which 
ser^'es  for  a  cloak  hy  day,  and  a  counterpane  by 
night.  Each  has  his  horse,  a  sorry  beast,  which 
feeds  at  large  in  the  open  country ;  and  a  whole 
family  of  Indians  is  amply  supplied  with  food  by 
bananas,  chili,  and  maizc^  raioed,  almost  without 
labour,  in  a  small  enclosure  rr)und  the  hut.  La- 
bour, indeed,  occupies  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the 
Indian's  time,  which  is  chiefly  spent  in  drinking 
pulque^  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  mandolin  h}'mns  in 
honour  of  Notre  Dame  de  Gaudeloupe.  and  occa- 
sionally carrying  votive  chaplets  to  deck  the  altar 
of  his  village  church. 

Antiquities,  —  Humboldt,  Bullock,  and  other 
European  travellers  have  furnished  excellent  de- 
scriptions of  numerous  ancient  monument<^  which 
show  that  the  native  Mexicans,  before  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  had  been  in  some  respects  a 
com|)aratively  civilised  and  ingenious  people. 
Among  the  most  extraordinary  are  pyramids, 
somewhat  similar  in  exterior  form  to  those  of 
Egypt,  and  in  some  instances  even  of  larger  di- 
meiiMions.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Ch«)lula  is 
A  square  of  1,423  ft.  on  each  side,  and  its  height 
is  estimated  at  177  ft.  A  far  more  elegant  build- 
ing, of  similar  shape,  is  situated  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  state  of  Vera  Cniz ;  it  is  fonne<l  of  laige  blocks 
of  porphyry,  highly  polished,  and  arranged  in  six 
htages,  diminLsliing  in  fdze  according  to  the  ele- 
vation, and  having  all  its  materials  most  nicely 
adjusted.  The  base  is  a  square  of  82  ft,  on  the 
sides ;  it  is  G5  ft.  high ;  and  the  ascent  to  its  top 


is  by  a  flight  of  57  stairs :  the  front  is  richly 
adorned  with  hieroglj'phics  and  curious  sculptures. 
The  mountains  of  Tezcuco  are  nearly  covered  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  citiesi.  The 
ruins  of  Palenoue,  near  the  Rio  Chacamas,  a 
branch  of  the  Usumasinta,  extend  upwards  of  20 
m.  along  the  ridge  of  a  mountain ;  and  their  archi- 
tecture resembles  more  that  of  Europe  than 
Mexico.  The  remains  of  an  Aztec  city,  caHed  by 
the  Spaniards  La  Casa  Grande,  are 'to  be  seen 
about  a  league  S.  of  the  river  Gila,  in  the  state  of 
Occidente.  They  are  spread  over  a  space  of  more 
than  a  square  league.  In  the  centre  is  a  teocalli, 
laid  down  according  to  the  cardinal  points,  its  ndes 
being  445  ft.  by  276  ft.  It  lias  8  stories  and  a 
terrace,  but  no  stairs.  Within  are  5  apartments, 
each  27  ft.  long,  11  broad,  and  11  high.  A  wall 
with  towers  surrounds  the  main  building.  The 
traces  of  an  artificial  canal  to  the  river  are  visible. 
The  neighbouring  plain  is  strewed  with  fragments 
of  red,  blue,  and  white  earthenware,  and  pieces  of 
ob»idian,  which  prove  that  the  Aztecs  had  passwd 
through  a  country  abounding  with  this  volcanic 
su1)stance  before  they  dwelt  on  this  spot,  previously 
to  their  final  settlement  in  Mexico.  In  the  W. 
part  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua  are  similar  ruins  of 
great  extent,  which  are  also  considered  to  have 
been  the  site  of  one  of  the  temporary  stations  of 
the  Aztecs  during  their  migration  sonthwarda. 
Besides  sculptures,  vases  of  elegant  form  have 
been  found,  similar  to  those  of  Etruria  and  Egj-pL 
Roads  formed  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone  may 
be  traced,  not  only  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  thoK 
ruined  cities,  but  at  great  distances  from  them. 

History. — The  first  settlers  in  Mexico  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  Toltecans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  from 
the  R«cky  Mountains,  who  fixed  themselves,  after 
several  migrations,  near  the  present  city  of 
Mexico,  and  flourished  there  for  nearly  four*  cen- 
turies. Drought,  famine,  and  pestilenc^  at  length 
exterminated  them,  but  not  till  thej  had  imparted 
some  degree  of  civilisation  to  the  barbarous  Chi- 
chemecas,  who  were  the  next  possessors  oi  the 
soil,  and  were  in  their  tuni  displaced  by  the  Az- 
tecans,  who,  in  1160,  migrated  southward  from  i 
countrv  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  first 
fixed  themselves  in  the  city  of  Zumpango,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  but  afterwards  in  some  bland« 
in  the  lake  Tescuco.  Here  they  maintainpd 
themselves  by  fishing  and  agriculture,  till,  in  132a, 
they  founded  their  chief  aty  on  the  island  of 
Tenochtillan,  and  called  it  Mexico,  in  honour  of 
their  martial  deity  MexitJL  This  nation  rapidly 
increased  in  power ;  and,  if  the  remains  of  mono- 
men  ts  and  large  cities  were  a  just  test  of  dviliaa- 
tion,  the  Aztecans  might  claim  to  rank  pietir 
high  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  But  tbey 
had  invented  no  alphabet,  and  had  nothing  better 
than  a  rude  species  of  picture  writing  to  record 
events,  and  were  ignorant  even  of  tJie  useful  me- 
tals. Their  barbarism  is  sufilciently  shown  by 
their  custom  of  sacrificing  great  numbers  of  human 
victims  on  coronation  fetes.  Montezuma  I.,  tfa« 
greatest  of  their  sovereigns,  extended  the  ^Vztec 
dominions  on  one  side  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexiro,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  it  must  be 
stated  at  the  same  time,  that  many  tribes  witliin 
this  tract  yielded  only  a  reluctant  obedience,  and 
some  even  retained  their  independence.  Such, 
briefly,  was  the  state  of  Mexico  when  Munez  de 
Balboa  first  landed  on  its  shores.  Its  conquest 
was  effected  by  Fernando  Cortes,  who  sailed 
thither  in  1519  with  a  small  force,  comprising,  on 
the  whole,  only  about  700  men.  He  was  met  at 
Vera  Cruz  by  ambassadors  from  Montezuma  the 
younger,  sent  to  discover  hia  intentions,  and  to 
command  him  to  withdraw  from  the  countrv.  But 
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Cortes  having  refused  to  retnm  till  he  had  com- 
mauicated  in  person  ^nth  the  emperor,  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  capital.  Here  having  got  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  endea- 
voured by  his  intervention  to  effect  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  empire.  But  the  Mexicans  having  re- 
covered firum  the  surprise  into  which  they  were  at 
first  thrown  by  the  seizure  of  the  emperor,  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Montezuma  was  soon  after  killed  in  a 
conflict  in  the  city,  and  Cortes  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Tlascala^  Here  having  re-oiganised  his 
small  force,  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  and  built  bngantines  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,  he 
again  pushed  forward  to  the  city ;  and,  having  re- 
commenced the  siege,  took  it  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  of  75  days.  The  fate  of  the  cap.  de- 
cided that  of  the  empire.  Province  after  pro\'ince 
submitted,  and  the  power  of  Spain  was  extended 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific.  Cortes,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  was  received  at  first  with  high 
honours  and  liberal  rewards;  but  his  court  favour 
soon  declined ;  the  emperor  refused  to  appoint  him 
captain-general  of  Mexico ;  and,  after  some  ad- 
ventures, suited  to  his  ardent  and  determined 
spirit,  he  died  near  Seville,  in  1554,  at  the  age 
of  63. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  Mexico  was  a 
subordinate  kingdom,  governed  by  a  viceroy,  with 
powers  nearh'  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign, 
checked  onlv  by  the  residenda,  or  court  of  inves- 
tigation, before  which  he  was  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  his  administration,  on  his  return 
home,  and  by  the  audiencuz,  or  court  of  final  appeal 
in  Mexico.*  By  these  arrangements,  also,  the 
natives  were  to  be  consider^  as  freemen  and 
vassala  of  the  crown;  and  the  Spanish  discoverers, 
settlers,  and  their  posterity,  were  to  have  a  pre- 
ference in  all  civU  and  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
The  natives  were  thus,  in  fact,  excluded  from 
holding  all  ofiices  of  trust  or  profit.  The  great 
object  of  the  Spanish  government  was  to  keep  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  European  or  white 
population;  and  the  means  adopted  to  effect  this 
object  were,  Ist,  to  discourage  native  manufactures, 
for  tlie  benefit  of  those  belonging  to  the  mother- 
country ;  2ndly,  to  make  all  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishmenU  wholly  dependent  on  the  king,  with- 
out any  interference  of  the  pope.  The  growth  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  safiron  was  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties ;  that  of  tobacco  was  made  a 
government  monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  olive  was  likewise  prohibited ;  that  of 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo  tolerated  onlv  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  m  such  quantities  as  might 
sulTioe  for  the  demands  of  the  mother  country. 
This  system  was  maintained  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, during  which  Mexico  continued  to  be  a 
blank  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  known  only 
by  the  issue  of  the  precious  metals.  In  1808,  how- 
ever, the  news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of 
Si>ain  gave  a  shock  to  the  royal  authority  which 
it  never  recovered.  The  natives  and  coloured 
population  embraced  this  opportunity  of  asserting 
their  claim  to  the  rights  of  freemen,  which  was 
oppoised  bv  the  audiencia,  who  also  seized  on  the 
viceroy,  Hurrigarry,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  confined  till  the  general 
anonesty.  An  open  insurrection  against  the  Euro- 
pean authorities  broke  out  m  1810,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of 
New  Spain ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter, 
the  first  national  congress  assembled  at  Chilpan- 
zin/cro  in  1813.  One  of  its  earliest  act«  was  a  de- 
claration of  the  independence  of  Mexico. 

For  several  years  the  history  of  the  revolution 


was  only  that  of  a  sanfuinarv  guerilla  warfare* 
leading  to  no'  permanenl  results.  At  length,  in 
1821,  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  been  a  royalist, 
declared  suddenly'  in  favour  of  the  liberals,  and 
published  his  manifesto  in  favour  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  His  cause  was  embraced  with 
such  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  population,  that 
he  succeeded  not  only  in  putting  down  the  Spanish 
government,  and  forming  a  national  congresis,  but 
also  prevailed  on  that  bodv  to  make  him  emperor 
of  Mexico,  under  the  title  of  Augustin  I.  His 
dissolution  of  the  congress,  however,  by  military 
force,  raised  a  feeling  against  him,  which,  finding 
it  impossible  to  repress,  he  abdicated  the  throne. 
He  was  not  only  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
country,  but  rewarded  for  his  past  services  by  an 
annual  allowance  of  5,000/.,  accompanied  by  an 
edict  of  outlawry  in  case  of  return.  In  spite, 
however,  of  diis  prohibition,  he  returned  clandes- 
tinely, and  was  soon  discovered,  apprehended,  and 
executed.  On  the  expulsion  of  Iturbide  the  con- 
gress re-assembled,  a  provisional  government  was 
formed,  and  an  executive  appoint^  consisting  of 
Victoria,  Bravo,  and  Negrete,  aU  persons  of  proved 
patriotism.  The  government  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  hopes  then 
formed  of  its  stability  proved  fallacious.  Since 
this  epoch  repeated  attempts  at  revolution  con- 
vulsed the  country.  During  the  whole  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  the  population  had  been 
split  into  two  parties,  at  first  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Imperialists,  who  adhered  to  the 
mother- country,  and  Republicans,  who  asserted  its 
independence :  but  these  parties  aftenvards  merged 
into  those  of  Centralists  and  Federalists,  the 
former  advocating  a  single  superintending  go- 
vernment, and  the  latter  that  of  the  independent 
government  of  states,  only  federally  connected. 
This  struggle  between  the  rival  parties  continued 
till  18C1,  on  the  31st  October  of  which  year  a  con- 
vention was  signed  at  London  by  the  represent- 
atives of  England,  France,  and  Spain  for  inter- 
vention in  Mexico,  to  enforce  vanous  pecuniary 
claims  against  the  Republican  government.  From 
this  convention,  however,  England  and  Spain 
withdrew  after  a  time,  leaving  to  France  the  task 
of  occupying  the  country.  This  was  done  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1862^,  and  the  result,  already 
mentioned,  was  the  election  of  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  as  emperor  of  Mexico. 

Mexico,  or  Mejioo  (Mex.  Tenochtitlan),  the 
cap.  of  the  modern  empire  of  Mexico,  and  anciently 
the  chief  city  of  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  7,426 
ft,  above  the  sea;  lat.  19°  25'  40"  N.,  long.  101® 
25'  80"  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  205.000  in  1864. 
The  city  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  elevated 

Slain,  or  phiteau.  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
aving  an  area  of  about  1,700  sq.  m.,  1-lOth  of 
which  \a  covered  by  4  lakes,  the  largest  of  which 
(Tezcuco),  nearest  the  city,  has  an  area  of  77  sq. 
m.  The  old  city  of  Mexico,  or  that  taken  by 
Cortes,  was  built  on  a  group  of  islands  in  the  lake 
Tezcuco ;  but,  though  the  modem  city  occupy  its 
site,  it  is,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  partly  originating  in  natural  and  partly 
in  artificial  causes,  situated  about  2^  m.  W.  from 
the  lake.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  low  and  swampy ;  the 
largest  buildings  are  erected  on  piles,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  it  are  raised  6  or  8  ft.  above  the 
surrounding  flat.  Though  within  the  tropics,  it  is 
so  elevated  that  its  mean  tem[)erature  is  only  65° 
Fahr.,  coincident  with  that  of  May  in  England. 
It  is  said,  by  Humboldt,  to  be  *  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Europeans  in  either 
hemisphere;  being  inferior  only  to  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  LondoUi  and  Philadelphia,  as  respects  the 
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regularity  and  breadth  of  its  streets,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  its  public  places.'  The  architecture  is 
generally  of  a  very  pure  style,  and  many  of  the 
buildings  are  of  noble  construction,  though  usually 
of  somewhat  plain  exterior.  Two  sorts  of  hewn 
stone,  porous  amygdaloid  and  pori)hyry,  are  used 
in  the  better  ])arts  of  the  city.  The  balustrades 
and  gates  are  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with 
bronze ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  3  or  4  stories 
high,  have  flat-terraced  roofs,  like  those  in  Italy 
and  other  S.  countries.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
paved  and  flagged,  but  not  well  lighted  or  watched 
at  night.  They  run  almost  uniformly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  many  of  them  being  nearly 
2  m.  in  length,  perfectly  level  and  straight,  and 
offering,  fn>m  every  point,  a  view  of  the  mountains 
that  surround  the  valley.  Nearly  all  the  houses 
are  hollow  squares,  witli  open  courts  surrounded 
by  colonnades,  and  ornamented  with  planta.  The 
stairs  to  the  interior  front  the  outer  gate,  and  the 
best  apartments,  which  are  showily  painted  in 
mosaic  and  arabesque,  generally  face  the  street. 
Numbers  of  houses  are  covered  with  glazed  porce- 
lain, in  a  variety  of  elegant  designs  and  patterns. 
The  Plaza  Mayor^  or  grand  square,  is  one  of  the 
finest  to  be  seen  in  any  metropolis :  its  E.  side  is 
occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  seararto,  or  parish 
church,  and  its  N.  side  by  the  palace,  while  on  the 
other  sides  are  handsome  rows  of  shops  and  private 
dwellings.  In  its  centre  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Charles  IV.  The  effect  of  this  square,  however, 
is  much  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  a  paltr}' 
building,  called  the  Parian,  a  large  ungainly  pile, 
in  one  angle,  used  as  a  market  or  bazaar,  appro- 
priated to  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles,  and 
the  resort  of  the  idlest  portion  of  the  inhabs.  The 
imperial  palace,  a  fine  building,  nearly  square, 
with  a  front  several  hundred  feet  in  extent,  com- 
prises 4  large  courts,  in  which  are  the  public  ofliices, 
i)arracks,  and  a  large  botanic  garden.  The  cathe- 
dral, on  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  on  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  god  Mexitli,  is  a  heterogeneous 
edifice ;  one  part  of  the  front  is  low,  and  of  bad 
(jothic  architecture,  while  the  other  and  more 
modem  part  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  displays 
much  symmetry  and  beauty ;  its  two  towers  are 
ornamented  with  pilasters  and  statues.  The  in- 
terior is  imposing,  lofty,  and  niagniticent ;  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  effectis  much  diminished  by  the 
])onderous  erections  in  different  parts,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  massive  car\'ed  ornaments,  pictures,  and 
painted  statues.  The  high-altar  and  its  appendages 
are  inclosed  by  a  massive  railing  of  mixed  metuls. 
In  the  interior  are  some  curious  remains,  including 
several  idols  and  a  '  stone  of  sacrifice,'  that  is,  a 
stone  on  which  the  human  victim  was  placed  when 
the  priest  tore  out  his  heart.  On  the  outer  wall 
is  fixed  the  Kellenda,  a  circular  stone  of  basaltic 
porphyry,  covered  with  hieroglyphic  figures,  by 
which  the  Aztecs,  or  native  Mexicans,  used  to 
designate  the  months  of  the  year,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  perpetual 
calendar. 

The  church  services  are  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence;  nor  even  in  Rome  herself  is  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  external  minutiae  (»f  religious 
observances.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  from 
fifty  to  sixty  other  churches,  most  of  which  dis- 
play, more  or  less,  the  barbarous  mixture  of  style 
that  characterised  Spanish  architecture  during  the 
MXteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  are, 
also,  numerous  religious  houses,  two  of  which, 
viz.  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  convents,  are 
extensive  and  wealthjr  establishments.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  of  these  Is  the  palace  of  the  Inqui.si- 
tiou,  now  applied  to  other  purix)se8.  This  tribu- 
nal was  abolished  by  Iturbide,  in  1822.     The 


Roman  Catholic  religion,  however,  still  midntains 
itf.  ascendancy ;  few  buildings,  whether  public  or 
private,  are  without  their  patron  saint ;  and  the 
traveller  everywhere  meets  w^ith  shrines,  pictares, 
and  processions.  The  Mineria,  or  college  of  en- 
gineers, was  originally  a  large  and  handsome 
building ;  but,  owing  either  to  a  want  of  care  in 
making  the  foundations,  or  to  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes, the  walls  have  settled  in  several  parts, 
and  the  front  is  visibly  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Lectures  are  given  occasionally  on  the  sciences 
connected  with  mining ;  and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  tolerably  good  collection  of  minerals,  though 
generally  very  inferior  to  those  in  European  mu- 
seums. The  university',  founded  in  1526,  and  pab- 
lic  library,  are  also  m  a  state  of  neglect  The 
Acorditda,  or  public  prison,  is  a  large  substantial 
structure,  fitted  to  contain  about  1,300  prisoners; 
the  barracks,  also,  fermerly  used  as  a  hospital,  are 
very  extensive  and  well  constructed.  The  theatre 
is  a  respectable  building  of  considerable  size;  but 
the  establishment  has  for  some  yean  had  so  little 
success  that  it  is  very  seldom  opened.  The  Pbxai 
de  ToroSf  for  the  exhibition  of  bull-fights,  consists 
of  a  great  circular  inclosure,  fitted  up  exactly  like 
that  of  Madrid,  and  fitted  to  accommodate  from 
2,000  to  3,000  specutors.  The  great  cigar  mana- 
factory,  which  belongs  to  the  government,  stands 
at  the  S  W.  angle  of  the  city,  and  comprises  a  very 
extensive  establishment,  which  supplies  the  whole 
demand  of  the  country  for  cigars.  The  Alameda, 
or  public  walk,  at  the  VV.  end  of  the  cit>^  some- 
what resembles  a  park,  but  has  the  stiff,  formal 
appearance  of  Dutch  and  French  grounds.  Id  the 
centre  is  a  fountain,  supplied  with  water  from  the 
great  aqueduct  leading  from  Santa  F^  to  the  dtv. 
Another  open  space,  called  the  Passeo,  about  2  m. 
in  length,  planted  with  double  rows  of  treea,  u 
much  frequented,  on  holydavs,  by  persons  in  car- 
riages and  on  horseback,  fn  the  dty,  also,  are 
several  Portaies,  or  covered  colonnades,  liued  with 
shops  and  stalls,  and  forming  a  favourite  evening 
promenade  long  after  the  Alameda  and  Passeo 
have  ceased  to  be  frequented.  The  environs,  also, 
present,  on  fine  dry  evenings,  a  very  lively  scene 
of  bustle  and  gaiety:  hundreds  of  canoes' of  va- 
rious sizes,  mostly  with  awnings,  and  crowded 
with  native  Indians  or  Mestizos,  are  seen  passing 
in  ever^'  direction  along  the  lake  and  canaU,  eadi 
boat  with  its  guitar-player  at  the  stem,  and  some 
of  the  party  either  singing  or  dancing. 

The  manufactures  are  not  generally  remarkable, 
either  for  extent  or  fineness  of  workmanship. 
Nothing  is  exposed  in  the  shop  windows,  ami 
most  of  the  articles  are  made  in  the  places  where 
they  are  offered  for  sale.  Gold  and  silver  lace, 
trimmings,  and  epaulets,  are  made  in  great  per- 
fection. Silversmiths'  work  is  also  done  on  v^ 
extensive  scale:  the  ornaments  are  finbhed  by 
hand;  the  chasing  is  sometimes  well  executei 
but  in  general  the  articles  are  clumsy  and  bear}*. 
Jeweller}'  employs  a  few  hands ;  but  all  precion^ 
stones,  exce|)t  rubies,  are  scarce,  and  the  work  U 
much  dearer  than  in  Europe.  Cabinet-woric  v* 
dear,  and  of  very  inferior  quality,  made  with 
clumsy  tools,  and  of  bad  wood:  the  saw  is  scaiwly 
known,  and   the   turning-lathe  is  of  the  m(»( 

Crimitive  construction.  Coach-making  is  much 
etter  understtxHi:  the  Mexican  vehicles  are 
finnly  put  together,  of  handsome  shape,  and  well 
finished ;  and,  in  respect  of  painting,  gilding,  or 
vaniiiihing,  they  are  but  little  inferior  to  tho» 
made  in  Europe,  whence  the  handles  and  metal 
furniture  are  procured.  Beaver  and  felt  bats  and 
cotton  cloaks  are  made  on  a  large  scale,  for  the 
supply  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  these  being  im- 
portant articles  in  the  intemid  trade  uf  the  coon- 
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tiT.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  pulque  (a  kind  of  beer 
made  fpora  the  aloe),  and  native  and  Spanish 
brandy,  are  very  common,  and  have  a  gay  appear- 
ance. The  markets  are  well  snpplied  wifh  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  brought  along  the  lake 
and  canal  of  Chaico  by  crowds  of  canoes,  usually 
navigated  by  women.  Turkeys,  fowls,  pigeons, 
and  many  varieties  of  wild  waterfowl  9xe  very 
abundant  and  cheap;  as  are  hares,  rabbits,  tor- 
toises, frogs,  and  salamanders,  all  of  which  are 
esteemed  good  eating  by  the  inhabs.  The  meat- 
market  is  well  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  but  veal  is  prohibited.  The  meat,  however, 
IS  not  of  the  best  quality.  Tliere  is  great  variety 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  including  biuianas,  plan- 
tains, citrons,  shaddocks,  melons,  pomegranates, 
dates,  mangoes,  tomatas,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  tropical  countries. 

The  greater  part  of  these  are  cultivated  on  the 
ehinampaSf  or  floating  gardens,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed,  and  at- 
tached to  the  shore.  On  the  marshy  banks  of  the 
lakes  of  Xochimiico  and  Chaico,  the  water,  in  the 
time  of  the  great  floods,  oairies  away  pieces  of 
earth  covered  with  herbs,  and  bound  together  by 
roots.  These,  being  driven  about  by  the  wind, 
sometimes  unite  into  small  islands,  which,  being 
taken  possession  of,  are  planted  with  flowers  and 
roots.  Artificial  chinampcu,  or  islands,  are  also 
frequently  formed,  of  reeds,  rushes,  roots,  and 
brushwood,  well  compacted  together,  and  covered 
vnth  black  mould;  these  sometimes  contain  the 
cottage  of  the  Indian  who  acts  as  guard.  They 
are  towed  or  pushed  with  long  poles,  and  are  thus 
removed  from  one  side  of  the  banks  to  the  other. 
The  fixed  chinampaa  are  parallelograms  from  800 
to  400  ft.  in  length,  and  from  10  to  20  fu  in  width. 
They  rise  about  3  or  4  ft  above  the  water,  and 
afTord,  from  their  command  of  water,  beans,  small 
pea»,  pimento,  potatoes,  artichokes,  cauliflowers, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetables. 

The  pop.  of  Mexico  is  of  an  extremely  mixed 
character,  comprising  Creoles,  or  descendants  of 
Spaniards ;  Mestizos,  or  half-casts  between  Euro- 
peans and  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  scarcely 
distingmshable  by  colour  from  the  former ;  Copper- 
coloured  natives ;  and  Mulattoes.  The  lower  orders 
are  fllthy,  despise  labour  of  every  kind,  and  are 
constantly  seen  lyine  in  the  church  porches,  lean- 
ing against  the'wims,  and  loitering  about  the 
markets.  In  many  respects  they  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples.  There  is 
here,  also,  a  general  torpor  of  the  faculties,  and 
the  dolcejfar  niente  seems  to  be  the  summum  bonum 
of  all  classes.  The  dress  of  the  higher  orders  of 
men  closely  resembles  that  of  Europeans,  the  large 
cloak  being  as  common  here  as  in  Spain.  The 
costume  of  the  ladies  is  universally  black,  with  the 
veil  and  mantilla;  but,  on  holydays  and  public 
occasions,  their  dresses  are  remarkable  as  well  for 
gayness  of  colours  as  for  expensiveness  of  materiaL 
Indeed,  when  in  their  carriages  on  the  Passco, 
they  contrast  somewhat  strangely  with  the  same 
persons,  when  seen  at  home  in  complete  d^habille, 
-without  stockings,  squatting  on  the  floor,  and 
either  pursuing  their  favourite  amusement  of  cigar 
smokii^,  or  earing  cakes  and  capsicum  out  of  the 
dirty  earthenware  basins  of  the  country.  The 
ladies  seldom  go  out  during  the  day;  but,  after 
sunset,  young  and  old  come  forth  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  the  Alameda,  Passeos,  and 
Portales  swarm  with  tlie  damas  and  si^noritas  of 
the  city,  chatting  and  smoking  with  their  gallants. 
Many  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  higher  classes 
are  intSli^nt,  and  a  few  even  fond  of  literature ; 
buL  the  city  is  so  badly  supplied  with  libraries, 
and  other  means  of  study,  as  to  give  little  en- 
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couragement  to  such  pursuits*  The  white  Creoles 
are  distinguished  b^  their  mildness,  courtesy, 
and  hospitality:  their  besetting  sin  is  gamblin^^. 
Female  virtue  is  on  the  same  low  level  as  in  Old 
Spain,  but  the  Mexican  ladies  are  better  educated. 

The  original  city  of  Mexico,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
Tenochtitlan,  built,  as  already  stated,  on  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  lake  Tezcuco,  was  founded  in 
1325:  it  was  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
three  principal  causeways  of  stone  and  earth, 
about  30  ft.  in  breadth,  and  extending  from  2  to 
6  m.  over  the  surrounding  marshes.  These  dikes 
still  exist,  and  their  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased. They  form,  at  present,  paved  causeways 
across  the  marshy  grounds,  which  were  formerlv 
covered  with  water;  and,  being  of  considerable 
elevadon,  are  useful  in  securing  the  city  from 
inundations.  The  better  to  preserve  the  citv  from 
the  chance -of  this  calamity,  the  great  drain  was 
commenced  in  1607,  which"  has  now  reduced  the 
lakes  of  ^impango  and  San  Christoval  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  prevented  their 
waters  in  the  ruiny  season  from  flowing  into  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  threatening,  as  they  some- 
times did,  to  submeige  the  city. 

Mexico,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
was  a  rich  and  populous  city ;  the  seat  or  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  trade.  According  to  Cortes, 
it  was  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova,  was  well 
built,  and  well  supplied  with  various  products; 
but  these  are  the  statements  of  parties  naturally 
disposed  to  magnify  their  own  services,  and  should 
be  received  with  considerable  modification.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1621,  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  nearly 
destroyed. 

Mkxico  (Gulf  of),  a  large  inland  sea  con- 
nected by  the  Florida  channel  with  the  N.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  by  the  channel  of  Yucatan  with  the 
Carribean  Sea,  sit.  between  lat.  18®  and  31°  N., 
and  between  long.  81®  and  9S9  W.  Length  from 
E.  to  W.  1,200  m. ;  average  breadth,  650  m. ;  area, 
about  800,000  sq.  m.  This  sea,  which  is  of  au 
irregukr  circular  shape,  is,  unlike  the  Carribean 
Sea,  almost  clear  of  shoals  and  islands,  none  being 
found  except  on  the  coasts  of  Yucatan  and  Florida. 
Along  the  coast  of  Mexico  its  soundings  are  ver\' 
regular,  with  100  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  30  m. 
from  the  shore.  On  the  N.  side,  and  especially 
opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  the  depth 
is  considerably  diminished,  and  at  its  £.  extremity 
the  navigation  is  rendered  intricate  and  dan- 
gerous by  the  Tortugas  bank,  Florida  reef,  and 
various  other  keys,  shoals,  and  islets,  including 
the  great  Bahama  bank,  which  surrounded  the  N. 
coast  of  Cuba.  The  E.  trade  winds  prevail  from 
April  to  October,  this  being  usually  the  wet  sea- 
son: the  Nortes  begin  in  October,  but  are  not 
violent  till  the  middle  of  November,  from  which 
time  till  the  end  of  February  they  blow  with  great 
fury,  and  are  objects  of  much  dread  to  navigators. 
These  gales  last  for  four  or  five,  and  occasionallv 
even  ten,  days;  but  their  extreme  fierceness  is 
usually  spent  in  the  first  48  hours.  At  these  times 
the  larger  vessels,  which  cannot  enter  the  shallow 
harbours  of  the  Mexican  coast,  are  obliged  to  slip 
their  anchors,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible  off  shore. 
Examples  are  not  wanting,  also,  of  nortes  hap- 
pening between  May  and  August,  at  which  time 
they  are  particularly  furious.  Luckilv,  however, 
the  hurricanes  and  toniados  of  the  gulf  are  by  no 
means  so  fierce  and  destrucdve  as  those  in  the 
Carribean  Sea. 

llie  principal  current  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  only  one  worth  mention,  is  that  which  sets 
WNW.  between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and  Cape  Ca- 
toche :  this  runs  from  12  to  80  m.  a  dnv.  and  L<( 
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perceptible  even  dnring  the  norteij  except  close 
along  the  shores  of  Mexico.  At  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  its  course  ^adually  changes, 
till,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  it  turns  £., 
and  afterwards  SE.,  as  it  again  rushes  out  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  rate  of  80  m.  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  (This  remarkable  current, 
commonly  known  as  the  Gulf  stream^  is  described 
in  the  article  Atlantic  Ocean.)  The  tides  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  of  no  great  importance, 
they  nowhere  exceed  3  or  4  fU,  but  their  average 
rise  is  not  more  than  2  it.  The  colour  of  the  water 
is  a  deep  indigo,  darker  or  more  intense  than  that 
of  the  ocean :  phosphorescent  lights  shine  on  it 
with  great  brilliancy,  and  between  the  coasts  of 
Yucatan  and  Louisiana  great  quantities  of  fvcus 
naians  occur  in  parallel  lines  from  SSE.  to  NNW., 
and  are  carried  out  in  large  masses  through  the 
straits  of  Florida. 

MEZE,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  He'rault^  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  lagoon  of  Thau,  5  m.  NVV.  Cette. 
Pop.  6,106  in  1861.  The  town  has  a  small  port, 
capable  of  receiving  60  vessels  of  40  tons  each,  and 
manufactures  of  brandy  and  liqueurs.  Near  it  is 
the  abbey  of  Yallemagne,  an  edifice  of  the  Idth 
century. 

MEZIERES,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  which  mostly  surrounds 
the  town,  and  is  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges, 
80  m.  NW.  Metz,  on  the  railway  from  Metz  to 
Luxemboai]^.  Pop.  5,605  in  1861.  The  town  is 
iiralled,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  strong  citadel. 
It  is  ill  built,  and  has  few  edifices  worth  notice, 
except  the  town-hall,  the  prefecture,  the  hospital, 
founded  in  1412,  and  a  par.  church  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Mezi^res,  though  the  nominal  cap.  of 
the  dep.^  has  no  court  of  pnmary  jurisdiction,  that 
tribunal  being  seated  at  Charleville.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  seat  of  boards  of  taxation,  artillery,  and 
forest  inspection,  and  a  society  of  agriculture ;  and 
has  tanneries,  breweries,  and  some  trade  in  leather, 
coarse  woollens,  and  linens.  Chevalier  Bayard, 
with  a  garrison  of  only  a  few  thousand  men,  suc- 
ces^ully  defended  Mezi^res,  in  1520,  against  a 
powerful  Austrian  army;  and,  in  1815,  the  town 
held  out  for  two  months 'against  the  Prussians. 

MIAKO,  a  laige  city,  and  the  ecclesiastical  cap. 
of  the  Japanese  empire,  m  the  island  of  Niphon, 
on  the  Yedogawa,  230  m.  W.  by  S.  Yedo;  lat.  35° 
24'  N.,  and  lon^.  153°  30'  E.  Pop.  supposed  to  be 
600,000,  exclusive  of  the  Z><itn,or  Mikado's  court. 
It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  plain,  inclosed  on  all 
sides  bv  high  mountains,  and  almost  entirely 
formed  mto  fine  gardens, interspersed  with  temples, 
monasteries,  and  palaces.  It  is  nearly  4  m.  in 
length,  and  about  3  m.  broad,  with  narrow  but 
regular  streets,  lined  by  houses  two  stories  high, 
built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay,  most  of  them  being 
very  slightly  and  poorly  constructed.  The  sacred 
Mikado,  or  supreme  emperor,  emphatically  termed, 
*  the  8on  of  Heaven,*  has  his  residence  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  city,  in  a  quarter  comprising  about  a 
dozen  streets,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  by  walls  and  ditches ;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  diminution  of  the  revenues  furnished  by  the 
fjogiin,  or  viceroy  (the  substantial  sovereign),  the 
whole  is  reported  to  have  a  ver^  dilapidated  ap- 
jiearance,  little  in  accordance  with  the  rank  of  a 
being  more  divine  than  human.  On  the  W.  part 
of  the  town  is  another  palace,  built  of  stone,  and 
strongly  fortified:  it  belongs  to  the  «;«7ua,  who 
resides  in  it  when  he  comes  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  emperor.  This  practice,  however,  has  long 
been  discontinued,  and  the  building  is  now  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  certain  functionaries, 
sent  thither  from  Yedo  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  Valru    The  members  of  this  court,  who 
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view  themselves  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  tbe 
Japanese,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  stiidy  of 
literature  and  science,  the  Dafri  being,  in  fact,  the 
highest  college  in  Japan  for  the  culti\-3ition  of 
theology,  and  various  other  branches  of  learning. 
The  almanacks,  formerly  imported  from  China, 
are  now  constructed,  including  the  calculatioD  of 
eclipses,  in  the  Datri  college ;  and,  at  least,  |llis  of 
all  the  works,  published  in  Japan,  are  produced  by 
the  literati  of  Miako,  some  of  whom,  however,  are 
connected  with  other  colleges  and  high  schoola, 
whollpr  independent  of  the  DairL  This  dty  ia 
likewise  the  principal  manufacturing  depot  of  the 
empire,  every  kind  of  handicraft  known  in  Japan 
being  carried  to  the  greatest  perfecUoiu  Nearly 
every  house  has  ita  attadied  shop  well  lUDvitled 
with  goods,  and  the  japanned  wares  and  carved 
ornaments  of  Miako  are  unequalled  either  in  Japan 
or  China. 

MIAVA,  a  market  town  of  NW.  Hungary,  co. 
Neutra,  on  the  Miava,  a  tributarv  of  the  Morava, 
48  m.  NNE.  Piesburg.  Pop.' 10,164  in  1860. 
The  inhab.  are  mostly  of  Sclavonian  origin  and 
Lutherans.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  staffs 
and  baling,  several  distilleries,  and  some  trade 
in  hemp  and  flax. 

MICHAEL  iST.),  an  inconsiderable  bor.  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  in  pars. 
Newlyn  and  Enoder  of  hund.  Pyder.  Pop.  13i  in 
1861.  This,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  town  of 
some  importance  pre.viouslv  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, is  now,  like  others  of  the  Cornish  bors.,  an 
inconsiderable  village.  It  returned  2  mem&  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  6  Edward  VI.  down  to  tbe 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  I1ie 
market  has  long  been  extinct,  but  sheep  fairs 
are  held  here  July  28  and  Oct«  15. 

M ICH IG  AN,  one  of  tbe  U.  Sutes  of  N.  America, 
in  the  NW.  part  of  the  Union  v  its  territory,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  peninsulas,  comprised  be- 
tween lat  41°  80'  and  47°  20'  N.,  and  long.  82° 
25'  and  90°  30'  W.  Area  56,243  sq.  miles,  pop. 
749,113  in  1860.  The  Upper  Peninsula  is, 
for  the  most  part,  inclosed  between  Lake  Superior 
to  the  N.,  Lake  Michigan  to  the  SE.,  and  tbe 
Wisconsin  or  NW.  territory  to  the  S.  and  W. 
Its  surface  and  soil  are  various,  a  considerable 
portion  consisting  of  sterile  sand  ridges  and 
marshy  tracta;  while  the  other,  or  hilly  tracts, 
are  generally  <x>vered  with  dense  pine  forests. 
The  whole  region  is  inhabited  principally  by 
Wild  Indians,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by 
traders  in  furs  and  peltry.  The  climate  is  severe ; 
little  or  no  com  is  grown,  and  the  fur  trade  aod 
fisheries  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  this 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Peninsula-Proper,  or  Lower  Michigan,  is 
inclosed  by  Lake  Michigan  on  the  W.,  and  Lakes 
Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  their  communi- 
cating rivers  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  is  in  a  much 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation  than  the  other. 
Its  shores  are,  in  some  ptarts,  rocky  and  broken, 
and,  along  Lake  Huron,  high  and  predpitoas;  but 
its  surface  is  mostly  level,  or  merely  undulatipir: 
the  central  region'  consists  of  a  table-land  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  lakes, 
to  which  it  slopes  in  every  direction.  There  are 
manv  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Grand  River,  St.  Joseph's 
and  the  Saginaw,  are  the  largest:  the  first  two 
fall  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  last  into  Lai^e 
Huron.  Small  lakes  and  ponds  are  also  nu- 
merous. 

The  land  in  the  N.  is  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  pine  trees,  and  some  parts  in  the  S.  are  richly 
wooded.  Fewer  prairies  exist  in  this  than  in  any 
other  of  the  N  W.  states,  and  the  largest  is  only  a 
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few  miles  in  citcait.  Tfaey  are  principally  in  the 
W.  and  SW.,  and  are  divided  into  the  wet  and 
the  dry.  The  dry  prairies  have  a  rich  soil  from 
1  to  4  ft.  deep,  are  easily  caltivated,  and  yield 
abundant  crops ;  the  wet  afTord  early  pasturage  and 
hay  for  wintering  stock,  and  with  little  labour  may 
be'  converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows. 
The  winters  are  long  and  often  severe)  but  the 
atmosphere  is  more  humid,  and  the  climate,  upon 
the  whole,  milder  than  that  of  the  states  more  to 
the  £.  The  soil  is  various,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  land,  especially  in  the  S.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  com  are  raised,  oats  being  the  most 
abundant  Turnips  and  other  field  vegetables 
are  a  good  deal  grown.  All  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  and  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates 
thrive  with  care,  and  many  tlouiish  wild.  Hemp 
and  flax  have  been  recently  introduced,  and 
succeed  well.  Pasturage  is  good,  but  the  live 
stock  are  generally  inferior.  Horses  and  mules 
are  less  employed  than  in  the  states  more  to  the 
»%  oxen  being  mostly  used  for  field  labour.  Sheep 
are*  few,  but  hogs  are  very  numerous.  Large 
masses  of  native  copper,  lead,  iron,  bituminous 
coal,  and  gypsum  are  met  with,  and  salt  springs 
are  both  many  and  abundant 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Michigan  are 
limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  pnme  ne- 
cessity. Grinding  flour,  sawing  timber,  distilling, 
carding  wool,  and  making  woollen  cloth,  are  the 
principifil  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 
In  summer,  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  £.  shore  of 
the  state  with  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York;  but  for  4  or  5  months  of  the  year  the 
navigation  is  closed  by  the  ice.  The  state,  how- 
ever, is  well  accommodated  by  railways,  the  most 
important  of  the  lines  running  across  the  S.  portion 
from  Detroit  to  N.  Buffalo,  at  the  S£.  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan.    ' 

The  seat  of  government,  formerly  at  Detroit, 
was  removed  to  Lansing,  Ingham  co.,  in  1847. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  of 
32  mems.  and  a  H.  of  Reps,  of  100  mcms. ;  the 
senators  being  elected  every  2  years,  and  the 
representatives  annually,  by  all  the  white  male 
citizens  above  21  years* of  age,  who  have  resided 
in  the  state  for  6  months  preceding  the  election. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  who  are  chosen  bv  the 
people,  and  hold  office  for  2  years.  Justice  is 
administered  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of 
chancery,  8  circuit  courts,  and  inferior  tribunals, 
established  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  nominated 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  hold  office  fur  7  years.  In  each  of  the  circuits 
a  coort  is  held  twice  a  year.  The  constitution 
provides  that  neither  slaverjr  nor  involunUry 
servitude  shall  be  introduced  into  the  state,  ex- 
cept for  the  punishment  of  crimes.  A  universitv 
was  established  at  Ann  Arbour,  in  1887,  which 
has  6  branches.  Colleges  have  also  been  founded 
at  Marsball  and  at  St  Philip's,  near  Detroit ;  and 
•a  system  for  the  foundation  of  primary  schools 
has' been  adopted  by  the  legislature.  The  state 
sends  6  members  to  congress. 

Michigan  was  discovered  and  settled  by  the 
French,  who  founded  Detroit  in  1670.  In  1763, 
this  territory,  with  other  possessions  conquered 
from  the  Fre'nch,  became  subject  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1806,  the  Lower  Peninsula  was  erected  into  a 
territorial  government,  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  NW.  territory  ;  and,  in  1836,  Michigan  with 
its  present  limits  was  constituted  a  state  of  the 
Union. 

MicHioAN  (Lake),  one  of  the  five  great  lakes 
of  N.  America,  in  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
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being  the  third  in  point  of  size  and  intermediate, 
in  position,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
With  which  last  it  communicates,  at  its  NW. 
extremity,  by  the  Straits  of  Michilimakinac 
Unlike  the  other  great  lakes,  it  is  wholly  sur- 
rounded (except  at  the  above  strait)  by  the  terri- 
tories of  the  U.  States;  having  N.  and  £.  the 
state  of  Michigan,  S.  Indiana,  and  VV.  Illmois  and 
Wisconsin.  Its  shape  is  an  elongated  oval.  Its 
W.  shore  extends  along  the  meridian  of  88^  W. 
long.,  thus  giving  it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  m. ; 
its  length  is  about  360  m.,  and  it  has  an  area  of 
about  26,000  sq.  m.  Its  mean  depth  is  estimatevl 
at  900  ft.,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron ;  it  is  elevated  600  ft  above 
the  tide  level,  being  14  ft  under  the  level  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  4  ft  above  that  of  Lake  Huron.  In 
general,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  bays, 
hart)ours,  and  islands :  on  its  NW.  side,  however, 
is  Green  Bay,  an  inlet  of  about  25  m.  in  width, 
accessible  to  vessels  of  200  tons,  near  which  are 
the  Manitou  and  Beaver  Islands.  Lake  Michigan 
receives  numerous  rivers  on  every  side,  but  they 
are  not  ver>'  important  The  countries  all  round 
the  most  southerly  portion  of  this  lake  are  rapidly 
settling;  and  it  has  already  become  the  centre  of 
a  very  extensive  commerce,  being  connected  by 
railway  with  Lake  £rie  and  New  York  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  canal  with  the  Mississippi  and  New 
Orleans  on  the  other.  The  great  and  flourishing 
towns  of  Milnwaukie,  Chicago,  and  Bufialo 
stand  on  its  banks.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are 
clear  and  salubrious,  and  it  abounds  with  fish.  It 
is  navigated  by  vast  numbers  of  large  steam- 
boata,  schooners,  and  brigs. 

MIDDLEBURG,  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Zea- 
land, of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  m.  N.  by  E.  Flush- 
ing, and  47  m.  SW.  Rotterdam.  Pop.  16,175  in 
1861.  Thongh  no  longer  fortified,  it  preserves  its 
circular  mound  of  eaTt£,  divided  into  bastions  and 
surrounded  bv  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  The  ap- 
proaches to  Middleburg  are  somewhat  more  varied 
than  to  most  Dutch  towns,  the  roads  passing 
through  a  number  of  small  plantations  and  country 
houses.  It  is  nearly  circular;  some  of  its  streets 
are  wide  and  handsome,  and  the  whole  are  tole- 
rably regular.  The  market-place  forms  a  spacious 
square,  and  part  of  the  town  is  traversed  by- 
canals,  crossed  by  draw-bridges.  The  whole  is 
extremely  clean ;  the  private  houses  are  uniform, 
and  some  of  the  public  buildings  capacious,  par- 
ticularly the  town-house  and  the  Oostkerk  (east 
church) ;  the  former  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
has  several  statues  and  paintings.  The  other 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice  are  several  of  the 
churches,  a  hi^h  spire,  commanding  a  prospect 
over  the  whole  island,  the  public  walks  along  the 
bastions,  and  the  Molenwater,  an  extensive  reser- 
voir or  backwater.  The  chief  literary  institution 
is  the  athenieum,  or  academy,  which  affords  neariy 
the  same  course  of  instruction  as  a  university,  but 
w^ithout  the  privilege  of  conferring  de^es.  It 
has  also  a  Latin  school ;  a  school  of  design ;  the 
Zealand  society  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences, 
which  possesses  a  good  library  and  collection  of 
medals ;  and  a  society  of  agriculture. 

Middlebuig  has  manufactures  of  starch,  glass, 
and  paper,  a  cannon  foundnr,  and  several  saw- 
mills, and  salt  refineries.  Though  4  m.  from  the 
sea,  it  has  quays  of  considerable  extent,  and  for- 
merly had  a  considerable  share  in  the  Dutch  E. 
India  trade.  Its  other  branches  of  commerce  are 
the  importation  of  wine,  chiefly  from  Bordeaux, 
and  the  exportation  of  com,  brought  to  its  market 
from  the  fertile  tracts  to  the  eastward  of  the 
island.    It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
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army  in  the  unforttmate  expedition  of  1809.  Its 
atmosphere,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Zealand,  is 
loaded  with  moisture,  which  tends  to  eup^ender 
agues  and  bilious  complaints,  particularly  in 
autumn. 

MiddlebuTg  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 
been  first  surrounded  with  walls  in  1132.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  in  1574. 
In  1795  it  was  ceded  to  the  French,  under  whom 
it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^  Bouchcs-de-rEscant. 
It  sends  8  deputies  to  the  provincial  assembly  of 
Zealand. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH,  a  munic  bor.,  river- 
port,  and  par.  of  England,  N.  riding  co.  York, 
nund.  Langborough,  on  the  Tees,  about  3^  m. 
from  its  mouth,  16  m.  £.  by  X.  Darlington,  and 
215  m.  N.  London  on  Uie  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  bor.  18,992  in  1861,  against  5,463  in  1841. 
This  great  increase  of  pop.  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  rapid  rise  of  its  coal  trade,  consequent  on 
the  opening  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  rail- 
way from  the  collieries  of  S.  Durham.  The  town 
chiefly  consists  of  a  main  street  facing  the  river, 
and  of  another  wide  avenue  running  at  right 
angles  to  it.  There  are  several  other  respectable 
streets ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  is  regularly 
and  substantially  built.  The  parish  churclv,  opened 
in  1840,  is  a  neat  Gothic  structure,  with  a  spire. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Primi- 
tive Methodists  and  other  sects  have  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools. 

Middlesborough,  the  site  of  which,  about  the 
year  1840,  was  occupied  by  a  solitary  farm-house, 
has  already  become  the  most  considerable  port  of 
the  Tees,  though  still  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
Stockton,  from  which  it  has  taken  most  part  of  its 
coal-trade,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  ship-building. 
Its  rapid  rise  is  owing  to  its  convenient  position 
near  the  bar  of  the  Tees,  and  the  spirited  conduct 
of  several  wealthy  coal-owners,  who,  in  connection 
with  other  shareholders,  built  excellent  staiths 
for  loading  colliers  at  the  wharfs,  and  constructed 
a  railway  leading  from  it  to  the  important  coal- 
field near  Bishop*s  Auckland,  a  distance  of  82  m. 
The  staiths,  which  are  450  yards  in  length,  and 
worked  by  two  laige  steam-engines,  are  capable 
of  shipping  4,000  tons  of  coal  per  diem.  Docks 
have  been  excavated,  which  comprise  a  water 
area  of  several  acres.  Steam  tug-boats  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  bringing  in  and  taking  out 
vessels  over  the  bar  of  the  river;  steamers  run 
between  this  port  and  Sunderland  and  Newcastle, 
as  well  as  to  and  from  London.  A  number  of 
ship-bailding  yards  and  sail-cloth  and  rope  ma- 
nuioctories  are  in  active  operation.  On  the  Ist 
of  January,  1804,  there  belonged  to  the  port  9 
sailing  vessels  under  50,  and  49  above  50  tons, 
besides  24  steamers,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of 
2,202  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  customs'  duties 
received  was  617/.  in  1861,  1,694/.  in  1862,  and 
2, 158/.  in  1863.  The  commerce  of  Middlesborough, 
independent  of  coal,  is  important;  and  its  inhabs. 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  activity 
and  industrv. 

MIDDLliSEX,  a  oo.  of  England,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis,  having  E.  the 
river  Lea,  wiiich  divides  it  from  Essex,  N.  the  co. 
Hertford,  W.  Buckingham,  and  S.  the  Thames, 
which  separates  it  from  Surrey  and  Kent.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties,  com- 
prising an  area  of  but  281  so.  ro.,  or  180,136  acres. 
The  surface  is  various.  The  highest  eminences 
are  Hampstead,  Highgate,  and  Harrow-on-the- 
Ilill.  In  some  parts  along  the  Thames  there  are 
extensive  tracts  of  rich  loam,  but  the  higher 
grounds  are  mostly  gravelly  and  clayey,  and  not 
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naturally  fertile.  There  are  numerous  unencloaed 
commons  in  different  parts  of  the  co.,  and  Hoaos- 
low  Heath,  on  its  SW.  angle,  is  as  poor  and  un- 
improvable a  tract  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
agriculture  is  but  little  advanced  in  this  co.;  and, 
although  considerable  improvements  have  beoa 
made,  the  implements  and  processes  of  husbandly 
are  stUl  verv  inferior.  By  far  the  laigest  portion 
of  the  CO.  18  in  grass,  and  the  business  JT  bar- 
making  is  as  well  understood  here  as  in  any  put 
of  the  kingdom.  The  rich  tract  of  land  along  the 
Thames  from  Kensington  to  Isleworth  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  market  gardeneis,  who  send  a 
large  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Lon- 
don markets.  The  cows  kept  for  the  supply  of 
London  with  milk  are  all  short-homed.  Pro{»ertr 
is  very  much  divided,  and  in  several  districts  it  is 
mostly  portioned  out  into  villas  and  pleasure- 
grounds;  farms  seldom  exceed  2U0  acres,  and 
rheir  average  size  is  supposed  to  be  about  100. 
Leases  common,  and  mostly  for  14  and  21  yeai& 
Minerals  of  no  importance;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  in  many  places  vast  quantities  of  Und* 
have  been  dug  up  and  converted  into  bricks. 
Middlesex  is  well  watered :  besides  the  Thames 
and  the  I>ea,  by  which  it  is  bounded,  it  is  inter- 
sected and  partly  bounded  on  tlie  W.  by  the 
Colne;  and  it  is  also  intersected  by  the  6rent, 
and  by  the  Grand  Junction  canaL  'it  is  dinded. 
exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  into  6  bunds,  and  75 
pars.  It  returns  14  mema.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
2  for  the  co.,  4  for  the  city  of  London.  2  for  West- 
minster, 2  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  2  for  Finsbury, 
and  2  for  Marv-le-bone.  Registered  electrirs  for 
the  CO.  14,847 'in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861, 
the  county  had  279,153  inhabited  houses,  with 
2,206,485  inhabitants;  while,  in  1841,  Middle- 
sex had  207,629  inhabited  houses,  and  1,576,636 
inhabs. 

MIDDLETON,  a  manufacturing  market  town 
and  par.  of  England,  honor  of  Clitheroe,  hund. 
Salford,  co.  Lancaster,  5  m.  NNE.  Manchester, 
and  165  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  9,876  and 
of  par.  19,635  in  1861.  The  town,  which  in  1775 
was  an  inconsiderable  village,  containing  only 
300  inhabs.,  has,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
cotton-trade,  become  a  large  place,  with  several 
good  streets  and  well-built  houses.  The  church, 
rebuilt  in  1524,  has  a  low  tower,  partly  of  wood, 
and  some  fine  carvings  and  painted'  windows : 
the  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  sift  of  Lord  Suffield, 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  Within  the  par.  are,  also, 
several  other  churches  and  episcopal  chapels,  acd 
places  of  worship  for  diffierent  denominations  of 
dissenters,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  free 
l^ammar  school  was  founded  ii/l572 ;  and,  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  subscription  schtwl^  have 
been  formed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  working  classes.  The  principal  emplojrments 
of  Middleton  are  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  cotton 
spinning,  calico  and  silk  printing.  '1  be  Uochdale 
canal,  the  Manchester  and  L^s  railway,  and 
the  Bolton  railway  pass  through  the  par.,  and 
afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  conveyance 
both  of  passengers  and  goods.  The  town  is  go- 
verned by  the  county  and  manorial  constables; 
ond  courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  twice  a  year. 
Markets  on  Saturday,  1st  Monday  after  10th 
March,  ditto  after  15th  April,  and  2d  Thursday 
after  29th  Sept, 

MiDDLKTON,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Munster,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Curni  and 
Lewis  rivers,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  Cork  har- 
bour, 14  m.  E.  Cork.  Pop.  3,878  in  1861.  Mid- 
dleton, so  ealletl  from  being  midway  between  Cork 
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and  Yoaghal,  has  a  par.  church,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel  and  convent,  an  endowed  grammar  school, 
and  2  schools  partially  supported  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  education,  a  lever  hospital  and  dispensary, 
a  market-house,  court-house,  and  bridewell.  It 
lias  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of  Ballinacurra, 
where  the  merchants  ship  their  commodities,  espe- 
cially flour  and  agricultural  produce.  The  corpo- 
ration, consisting  of  a  sovereign,  2  bailiffs,  12  bur- 
gesses, and  commonalty,  returned  2  mems.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfran- 
chised. Quarter  sessions  are  held  in  June  and 
yov, ;  and  it  is  a  constabulary  station.  Markets 
<in  Saturday;  fairs  on  the  14th  Feb.,  14th  May, 
5th  July,  10th  Sept,  10th  Oct.,  and  22nd  Nov. 
Poet-office  revenue,  in  1830,  296/. ;  in  1836,  iSSL 

MIDDLE  WICH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
^England,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  Chester,  at  the  con- 
lluence  of  the  Dane  and  Croke,  18  m.  £.  Chester, 
and  161  m.  NW.  London.  Fop.  of  town,  8,146, 
and  of  par.  4,752  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  (which 
comprises  14  townships),  13,330  acres.  The  town, 
>  though  small,  is  neat  and  regularly  built,  its  prin- 
cipal public  edifices  being  a  lai'ge  church,  three 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  a  free  school. 
Middlewich  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  brine- 
spring  the  water  of  which  is  alleged  to  yield  \ 
its  weight  of  salt  (muriate  of  soda).  The  manu- 
facture of  salt  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
liab.,  but  some  additional  advantages  have  been 
derived  from  the  intro<luction  of  the  cotton  trade. 

Middlewich  has  an  extensive  internal  navigation 
by  nieans  of  the  Grand  1  runk  canal,  which  pai$ses 
"  through  the  town,  and  by  a  branch  connecting  the 
town  with  the  Chester  canal.  It  is  distant  2^  m. 
from  the  Winsford  station,  on  the  Grand  Junction 
railway,  and  8j^  m.  from  the  London  and  North 
Western  railway.  Petty  sessions  are  held  here 
for  the  hund.  of  Northwich.  Markets  on  Tuesday ; 
cattle  fairs,  May  1,  Holy  Thursday,  and  Aug.  6. 

MIDHURST,  a  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Eastbourne,  and 
rape  Chichester,  near  the  Arun,  10  m.  N.  by  E. 
Chichester,  and  46  m.  SW.  London,  on  a  branch 
line  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
railway.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes  the 
entire  pars,  of  Midhurst,  Eastbourne,  Hey»hot, 
Chithurst,  Graffham,  Didling,  and  Cocking,  with 
portions  of  pars.  Steep,  Biguor,  Wool-Lavington, 
ISepton,  Woolbeding,  Lynch,  Stedham,  Sping, 
Trotton,  Sellham,  and  Lodsworth),  6,405  in  1861. 
The  town  is  small,  but  particularly  clean  looking, 
and  has  several  good  detached  houses  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  church  is  a  small  stone 
building,  with  a  square  tower  surmomited  by  a 
dinainutive  steeple:  the  livmg  is  a  curacy  in 
private  patronage.  A  free  grammar  school  was 
founded  here  in  1672,  and  there  is  a  national  and 
Sunday  school  for  poor  children  of  both  sexes. 
Midhurst  has  very  little  trade,  except  in  com,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  sold  at  its  weekly  markets. 
The  surrounding  district  is  entirely  agricultural, 
though  formerly  iron  works  existed  within  a  few 
miles  of  it. 

Midhurst  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
^  down  to  1832,  the  right  of  voting  being  in  the 
'.'\oldei8  of  burgage  tenures.  The  Reform  Act  de- 
p  -ived  it  of  one  of  its  mems. ;  the  electoral  limits 
b^«n^,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  enlarged  as  to 
inc.'ide,  in  addition  to  the  par.  or  old  bor.  of  Mid- 
hurt*",  6  entire  pars.,  and  portions  of  11  others  as 
above  specified.  Registered  electors,  380  in  1865. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  here  for  the  hund.  of  East- 
boiuii.  Markets  on  Thursday;  cattle  fairs,  5th  of 
April  and  29th  of  Oct. 
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Aboiit  i  m.  E.  of  Midhurst,  and  close  to  the 
Arun,  are  the  ruins  of  Coudry  House,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Montague,  destroyed  by 
Are,  with  its  costly  furniture,  pictures,  books,  and 
objects  of  art,  on  the  24th  Sept.  1793,  the  same 
day  that  its  noble  owner  was  drowned  in  an  at- 
tempt to  sail  down  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen. 

Richard  Cobden,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  modem  statesmen,  was  bom  at  Dunford,  near 
Midhurst,  in  1804,  and  died  here  in  1865. 

MIDNAPORE,  a  dist  of  British  India,  presid. 
Bengal,  properly  belonging  to  the  prov.  Orissa,  but 
which  has  long' been  attached  to  that  of  Bengal ; 
principally  between  hit,  21°  40'  and  23°,  and  long. 
86°  and  88°  E. ;  having  N.  the  Jungle  Mchals,  E. 
the  Hooghly  distr.  and  river,  S.  Cuttack,  and  W. 
some  zemindaries,  tributary  to  the  British.  Area, 
4,016  sq.  m.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
consbts  of  jungles,  partially  inhabited  by  a  very 
low  ca<tte  of  Hindoos  called  sontal$.  The  land  is 
generally  very  fertile,  and  most  part  of  the  articles 
grown  in  Bengal  are  cultivated  here ;  the  people, 
however,  are  poor  and  depressed,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  enjoyed  a  much  higher  state  of 
prosperity  and  civilisation  than  at  present.  Mid- 
napore  has  some  manufactures  of  tine  calico  and 

g&uzes,  but  of  late  these  have  greatly  declined, 
hief  towns,  Midnapore,  Jellasore,  and  Pipley. 

MIHIEL  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Meuse, 
cap.  cant*,  on  the  Meuse,  20  m.  NE.  Bar-le-Duc. 
Pop.  5,467  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  but  these  weie  demolished  in 
1635.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  several  remark- 
able churches,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fine  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  Christ  laid  in  the  sepulchre, 
the  work  of  L.  Richier,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  primary  jurisdiction 
for  the  arroud.  of  Commercy,  and  of  the  court  of 
assize  for  the  d^. :  and  has  a  commmial  college, 
a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth 
and  yam. 

MILAN  (Ital.  MUano,  Germ.  MaHand,  Lat. 
MecHftlanum)^  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  cap. 
of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  in  a  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  plain,  between  the  Oloua  and  Lambra, 
with  which  rivers  it  is  connected  by  the  Naviglio 
Grande  and  other  canals,  150  m.  \V.  Venice,  and 
79  m.  ENE.  Turin,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Venice.  Pop.  186,1 64  in  1862.  The  city  is  neariy 
circular,  and  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  NW., 
by  a  bastioned  wall  of  little  strength  and  broad 
ramparts,  planted  vrith  trees,  and  about  10  m.  in 
circuit.  The  area  thus  inclosed  comprises,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  but  a 
number  of  gardens  and  orchards.  The  city-proper, 
or  closely  peopled  part  in  the  centre,  is  surrounded 
hy  a  canal  nearly  5  m.  in  circ.  Like  other  old 
cities,  it  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  most  of  iU 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding ;  but  it  has  some 
noble  thoroughfjues,  and  is  generally  extremely 
well  paved.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  pleasmg  cities  of  Europe.  ^  Milan,'  says 
Von  Raumer,  *  stands  in  a  sea  of  green  trees,  as 
Venice  in  a  sea  of  green  waters.  In  the  latter 
city  everything  reminds  you  of  the  past,  as  the 
great  and  important  period ;  here,  on  tne  contrar}^ 
the  present  is  full  or  life,  and  all  that  belongs  iJO 
antiquity  is  thrown  into  the  "background.  Every- 
thing reminds  one  that  Milan  is  a  great  central 
point  of  wealth  and  activity.  No  signs  of*  decay, 
no  unoccupied  people,  unless  in  the  upper  classes, 
where  the  possesion  of  fortune  invites  to  the  far 
nientey  which,  in  Venice,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
wretchedness  and  want.  In  Venice,  and  also  in 
Verona,  each  house  is  built  according  to  individual 
fancy  or  convenience,  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
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architecture,  and  the  most  wanton  deviations  irom 
all  law,  order,  or  harmony,  are  seen.  In  Milan, 
on  the  contrary,  every  building  ia  perfectly  sym- 
metrical, and  scrupuluuflly  kept  in  repair;  and* not 
the  least  symptom  is  to  b«  seen  of  a  poor  or 
declining  pop.,  so  evident  is  everywhere  the  pro- 
gress of  improvenienL*  (Italy  and  the  Italians, 
1. 100.) 

The  principal  pablic  edifice  is  the  cathedral ;  an 
immense  and  imposing  Gothic  structure,  inferior 
in  size  only  to  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  St,  Paul's, 
London.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
square,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is 
built  wholly  of  white  marble.  It  was  begun  by 
John  Galeazzo,  first  duke  of  Milan,  in  1885,  but 
on  so  large  a  scale,  that  it  is  not  yet  quite  finished ; 
and,  from  ha\4ng  been  continuedby  many  different 
architects,  of  adverse  tastes,  it  has  a  great  admix- 
ture of  styles.  Its  principal  fagade  has  a  fine 
general  effect ;  but  it  presents  the  incongruity  of 
Grecian  doorways  and  windows  introduced  into  a 
Gothic  front.  The  entire  building  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Latin  cross ;  its  length  internally  is  493  ft, ; 
width,  177  ft,;  total  length  of  the  transept,  283  ft. 
10  in.;  height  of  the  nave,  151  ft.  11  in.;  height 
to  the  top  of  the  laatem,  247  fu ;  do.  to  the  top 
of  the  spire  and  statue,  356  ft.  There  are  52  piers, 
98  pinnacles,  and,  inside  and  out,  no  fewer  than 
4,400  statues.  In  fretwork,  carving,  and  statues, 
it  goes  bevond  all  churches  in  the  world,  St, 
Peter's  itself  not  excepted.  *  Its  double  aisles,  its 
clustered  pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its 
walls,  its  numberless  niches,  all  filled  with  marble 
figures,  give  it  an  appearance  novel  even  in  Italy, 
and  singularly  majestic'  (Eustace,  ClaH^ical  Tour, 
iv.  7,  8.)  In  this  cathedral  there  is  no  screen,  and 
the  chancel  is  entirely  open,  and  separated  from 
the  nave  only  by  its  elevation.  Neither  are  there 
any  chapels,  properly  so  called ;  and  the  high  altar 
stands,  as  in  the  Roman  BanUca,  and,  indeed,  in 
all  ancient  churches,  before  the  choir,  and  between 
the  cleiigy  and  the  people.  The  pillars,. or  rather 
clusters  of  pillars,  which  support  the  vault,  though 
above  90  ft.  in  height,  are  only  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
from  which  comparative  thinness  they  scarcely 
conceal  any  part  of  the  interior  from  the* eye.  The 
pavement  is  of  different  coloured  marbles,'dispoHed 
m  various  figures.  The  dome  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  obelisk,  which  last  was  erected  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  adding,  however, 
little  to  the  beauty  or  magnificence  of  the  edifice. 
On  the  top  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dcdicateid.  In  a  subterranean  chapel 
immediately  beueatli  the  dome  is  the  shrine,  in- 
closing the  remains  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  in  the  IGth  century,  to  which 
numerous  pilgrims  resort.  On  the  whole  the  ca- 
thedral is,  both  internally  and  externally,  over- 
laden with  omanient« ;  and  there  can  be  lio  doubt 
that  the  removal  of  2,000  or  3,000  of  its  statues 
would  be  a  signal  improvement ;  but,  with  all  its 
faults,  it  is  certainly  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in 
Italy;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  the 
finest  church  after  St.  Peter's. 

Several  other  churches  in  Milan  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  first  is  that  of  St,  Ambrose,  the  scene 
of  many  ecclesiastical  councils  and  ci\'il  conflicts, 
and  in  which  the  German  emperors  usually  re- 
ceived the  Lombard*crown.  It  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  possibly  some  remains  of  the  original 
edifice,  erected  by  St,  Ambrose  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  centurj',  may  form  part  of  the  modem 
building ;  but  the  bronze  doors,  and  the  court  in 
front,  surrounded  by  arcades,  are  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  9th  ceniur}" ;  and  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  bnilding,  having  any  character  of 
architecture,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  period. 


This  church  is  divided  by  aicadea  into  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  and  vaulted  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  the  church  of  the  Carthusians  at  Rome 
(the  gjeat  hall  of  Diocletian's  baths).  Among 
its  curiosities  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
other  saints,  some  (ireek  mosaics,  old  paintings 
in  stucco,  sarcophagi  of  considerable  aiitiquitv, 
and  a  (aige  brazen  serpent,  said  to  be  that  fabri- 
cated bv  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  The  chuTcb» 
of  St.  Victor,  St.  Mark,  San  Celso,  St.  Eustoigio, 
and  the  Madonne  della  Grazia,  are  among  the 
handsomest  or  most  remarkable  in  Milan,  and 
some  of  them  are  adr»med  with  rare  works  of  ait. 
The  steeple  of  St.  (vothard  is  a  curious  ^)edmai 
of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  century. 

In  the  old  Dominican  convent  is  the  famona 
Cenacuhj  or  *  Last  Supper,*  by  Da  ViucL  This 
magnificent  work  has  suffered  severely  from  damp 
and  age,  and  also,  as  is  alleged,  through  the 
wantonness  of  the  French  soldiers  and  prisoners 
when  they  were  quartered  in  the  building.  Bat 
what  better  could  be  exjiected  from  common  sol- 
diers, when  a  superior  of  the  convent  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  cut  away  the  feet  of  the  principal  figure, 
that  a  doorway  might  be  heightened !  It  occupies 
one  side  of  the  refectory,  and  is  about  80  ft.  in 
length,  by  15  in  heighL  It  has  been  so  often 
re|)aired  and  retouch^,  that  it  is  now  nearly  in 
the  condition  of  Sir  John  Cutler's  silk  stockings: 
three  of  the  apostles'  heads  are  said  to  be  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  work,  and  even  they  owe 
their  colouring  to  the  pencil  of  restorers.  Mor- 
ghen's  admirable  engraving  gives  now,  perhapis 
the  best  idea  of  the  picture  and  of  the  genius  (»f 
the  painter.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  'La2<t 
Supper'  is  a  fresco,  by  Mototanra,  an  artist  of  the 
15th  century ;  more  curious  on  account  of  its  age 
than  remarkable  for  beautv. 

The  Royal  Palace  {Palazzo  del  Corte),  a  noble 
structure  Ironting  the   square  of  the  cathedral, 
was  erected  by  the  French  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Sforza  palace.     It  has  numerous  spacious  apan- 
ments,  and  some  admirable  frescoes  by  Appianl 
The  floors  are  beautifully  inlaid,  and  some  of  the 
rooms  are  hun^  with  (iobelin  ta^iestr)';  but  the 
magnificent  paintings,  representing  the  exploits 
of  Napoleon,  that  formerly    decorated  the   two 
large  saloons,  have  been  removed.    The  govem- 
ment,  judicial,  and  archiepiscopal  palace,  thedty- 
hall  or  mansion-house,  the  mini,  and  the  custom- 
house and  treasury,  are  among  the  other  principal 
edifices.     The  lai^ge  hospiUl  {Ospedale  Grande) 
is  of  much  greater  extent  tlian  Bethlehem  Htw- 
pital  in  London ;  being  about  880  ft.  in  length, 
by  360  ft.  in  depth,  and  inclosing  several  open 
courts.    It  is  not  remarkable  for  its  architecture, 
but  is  under  excellent  regulations.    It  was  founded 
bv  Francis  Sforza  in  the  15th  century,  and  was 
left   bv   one  individual  4,000,000  livres  (about 
120,000/.),  and  by  another  three-fourths  of  that 
amount.     It  is  open  to  all  applicants,  whate\'er 
their  country,  religion,  or  disonler :  attached  to  it 
is  a  dispensary,  whence  medicines  are  dii-tributed 
to  the  poor  gratis,  c  n  the  specification  of  any  phy- 
sician.   The  most  extensive  building  in  Milan  is, 
however,  the  Lazaretto,  beyond  the  walls,  also 
founded  in  the  loth  century-,  for  those  infected 
with  the  plague.     It  consists  of  four  ranges  of 
building,  about  1,200  ft.  each  in  length,  incWng 
an  area  of  more  than  80  acres.    The  city  aboun«is 
in  charitable  institutions,  including  several  other 
hospitals,  four  asylums  for  poor  children,    two 
workh(»use8,  and  a  government  loan-bank. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Milan,  espe- 
cially to  strangers,  is  the  famous  Teatro  deBa 
Scala,  This,  which  is  next  to  San  Carlo  at 
Naples,  the  largest  in  Italy,  has  6  tiers  of  boxes, 
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excluaiye  of  the  pit,  which  accommodates  800 
visitors.  An  Enghsh  traveller,  Mr.  Simond,  gives 
the  foUowiDg  accoant  of  his  visit  to  this  theatre. 
*  The  house,  which  is  certainly  very  fine,  exceeds 
perhaps  any  in  Paris  or  Loudon,  and  the  full  band 
m  the  orchestra  filled  it  well.  Soon,  however,  the 
flapping  of  doors,  incessantly  opening  and  shutting, 
the  walking  to  and  fro  over  that  part  of  the  pit 
which  is  without  seats,  and,  above  all,  the  uni- 
veisal  chattering,  overpowered  the  music.  Dis- 
appointed in  our  expectations  of  hearing  this,  and 
finding  our  attention  to  what  was  passing  on  the 
stage  altogether  fruitless,  we  turned  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  observed  that  the  boxes,  which  are 
little  rooms  very  neatly  fitted  up,  had,  by  degrees, 
filled  with  company ;  and  the  lights  in  some  of 
them  (for  there  were  none  in  the  bouse  except  the 
row  of  lamps  on  the  stage)  enabled  us  to  sec  the 
people  receiving  company,  taking  refreshments, 
gesticulating  in  earnest  conversation,  and  laugh- 
ing. In  those  boxes  where  there  were  no  lights, 
the  company  remained  invisible,  and  a  sort  of 
chittroscuro  pervaded  the  fore  part  of  the  house. 
But,  when  the  ballet  began,  the  general  hubbub 
at  once  ceaaed,  and  heads  suddenly  popped  out, 
cards  and  conversation  being  suspended  to  look  at 
the  dancing.  This,  though  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Paris  or  London,  evidently  possessed  attractions 
superior  to  those  of  music,  which  was  no  sooner  re- 
sumed, after  tiie  ballet,  than  the  noise  began  again 
as  before.  A  box  at  the  opera,  holding  8  persons,  of 
whom  4  only  can  see,  costs  11  francs ;  and  8  addi- 
tional francs  are  paid  by  each  person  for  his  ticket 
of  admission.*  There  are  8  other  theatres,  2  of 
which  are  open  for  performances  in  the  daytime. 

Milan  has  many  spacious  and  extensive  bar- 
racks, nearly  all  of  which  are  in  the  W.  suburbs. 
The  largest^  or  Casema  Grande^  occupies  an  area 
about  9CK)  fL  in  length  by  700  ft.  in  width,  having 
in  front,  and  on  either  side  the  Foro  {Foro-Bona- 
parte),  an  esplanade,  planted  with  trees  and  laid 
out  in  elegant  public  walks.  Behind  the  Casema 
is  a  large  open  space,  called  the  Place  of  Arms 
(Piazza  cTArmt)^  from  which  the  Simplon  road 
opens  by  the  Arco  deUa  Pace,  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  erected  in  modem  times.  This  arch, 
commenced  in  1807  and  finished  in  1837,  designed 
and  principally  completed  bv  the  Marquis  Cagnola, 
is  altogether  of  marble,  richly  adorned  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs.  It  is  nearly  73  fl.  in  length,  42 
ft.  in  depth,  and  74  ft.  in  height,  but  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  principal  statue  is  98  ft  Four  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  decorate  either  front ;  and  on 
the  top  a  bronze  herald  of  victory  stands  at  each 
angle;  and  facing  the  city  is  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Peace,  in  a  car  dfavi-n  by  6  horses.  On 
another  side  of  the  Piazzi  cTArmi  is  the  amphi- 
theatre, built  by  the  French  in  1806,  a  poor  imita- 
tion of  the  antique  stmctures  of  the  same  kind.  It 
is  nearly  300  yards  in  length,  by  168  in  breadth, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  30,000  spectators. 
It  may  be  made  an  amphitheatre,  a  circus,  or  a 
naumachia,  for  charioteers  to  drive,  and  athletae  to 
wrestle,  and  a  navy  to  give  battle  on  an  ocean  4 
ft.  deep ;  for  the  area  could  be  laid  under  water  at 
pleasure.  The  walls  of  this  counterfeit  of  Roman 
work  are  scarcely  25  ft,  high;  and  their  thin 
facing  of  stone,  already  giving  way,  shows  the 
nibbish  underneath.  But  the  palace  annexed  to 
this  circus  is  adorned  with  columns  of  red  granite, 
of  great  size,  and  each  made  of  a  single  block. 

The  private  palaces  of  Milan  have  received 
little  notice  from  travellers,  but  some  have  consi- 
derable elegance,  as  the  Palazzo  Bclgioioso,  for- 
merly the  villa  of  Napoleon,  and  afterwards  the 
residence  of  Prince  £ugene  Beauharaois,  the 
Serbelloni,  Yitti,  Marino,  and  Yisconti  palaces. 


Besides  the  Arco  deUa  Pace,  the  city  is  entered 
by  10  gates,  of  which  the  Porta  Orientale  is  the 
richest  and  most  remarkable. 

Milan,  though  less  striking  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance than  Turin  or  Genoa,  is  much  richer  m 
objects  of  varied  interest,  art,  and  science.  The 
Ambrosian  Librur>',  founded  in  1609  by  Cardinal 
F.  Borromeo,  comprises  95,000  printed  vols,  and 
15,000  MSS.  Many  of  the  latter  are  highly  valu- 
able, including  the  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
some  MSS.  supposed  to  date  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  century,  containing  fragments  of  Cicero's  lost 
orations  discovered  by  Mail.  Attached  to  the  li- 
brary is  a  hall  of  painting,  with  several  fine  works 
by  Titian,  Da  Vinci,  Luini,  Albano,  Ac,  and 
sketches  by  Raphael,  Pietro  de  Cortona,  and  Ca- 
ravaggio.  The  Brera,  formerly  the  principal 
establishment  of  the  Umilianti,  is  now  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  has  a  noble  collection  of  pictures  by 
almost  all  the  first  and  second-rate  masters  of 
Italy,  collections  of  casts  and  engravings,  rooms 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  the  useful  arts, 
a  well  fumished  observatory,  a  good  librar}',  and 
a  botanic  garden.  Many  of  the  private  collections 
in  art  and  literature  are  excellent ;  in  the  Trivul- 
zio  palace  is  a  library  of  30,000  printed  vols,  and 
many  MSS.,  a  considerable  collection  of  coins, 
and  many  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 

Milan  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  and  high 
criminal  court  of  Lombardy.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  delegate,  and  an  archbishop's  see ;  and  has  2 
lyceums,  6  gymnasiums,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a 
high  female  school,  many  primary  schools,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school,  colleges  of  medicine,  midwifery, 
veterinary  surgery,  and  architecture,  a  military 
geographical  institute,  various  societies  of  lite- 
rature and  agrictdture,  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce. 

This  city  is  the  centre  and  most  important 
emporium  of  the  silk  trade  of  Lonibanly.  Not 
only  do  the  transactions  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces  in  silk  centre  here,  but  many  of  the 
neighbouring  states  either  sell  their  silk  in  Milan, 
or  remit  it  thither  in  transit  to  foreign  countries; 
and  this  is  the  case,  not  for  raw  silk  alone,  but  also 
for  oiganzine  and  tram.  English  houses,  in  parti- 
cular, frequently  make  their  advances  at  Milan  to 
the  consignees  of  silk.  The  spinning  and  throw- 
ing of  silk  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  tho 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  many 
of  Its  throwing-mills  have  steam-engines.  Velvets, 
silks,  ribands,  lace,  cotton  stuffs,  carpets,  artificial 
flowers,  paper,  goldsmiths'  wares,  glass,  felt  hats, 
leather,  earthenware,  and  chocolate,  are  exclu- 
sively made  in  Milan,  and  it  has  a  roval  tobacco 
manufactory.  In  addition  to  sUk  Milan  has  an 
extensive  commerce  in  rice  and  Parmesan  cheese, 
and  is,  next  to  Venice,  the  largest  book  mart  in 
Italy.  As  a  place  of  residence  it  has  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  and  plentiful  provisions,  every 
facility  for  study  and  amusement,  a  well  regulated 
police,  and  polite  society.  Among  its  drawbacks 
are  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  fogs  of  the  au- 
tumn; the  climate  is,  however,  considered  healthy. 

Mediolanunij  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Insubrian  Gauls,  was  annexed  to  the  Roman 
dominions  by  Scipio  Nascica,  anno  191  B.C.  In 
the  4th  century  it  held  the  rank  of  the  sixth  city 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Italy  which  have  survived  the  devastations  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  brought  down  its  celebrity  to 
inodera  times.  It  retains,  however,  but  few 'an- 
tiquities ;  the  only  good  specimen  of  ancient  Ro- 
man architecture  remaining  being  a  range  of  16 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  with  theur  archi- 
trave, before  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.    lu  the 
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12th  centarv,  Milan  was  the  capital  of  a  republic, 
and  it  subsequently  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy, 
in  the  families  of  Visconti  aud  Sf(»rza.  After  the 
battle  of  Pavia  it  was  held  by  Spain,  until,  in  1 714, 
it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  The  French  took  it  in 
1796,  and  again  in  1800,  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
ren^.  Under  their  government  it  was  at  first  the 
capital  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  from  1805  to 
1814,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Milan  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, among  whom  may  be  specified  the 
illustrious  pauiter  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  the  mathe- 
matican  Cavalieri;  Beocaria,  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  treatise  on  Crimea  and  Punishments; 
Si^ora  Agncid,  famous  for  her  mathematical  and 
scientific  attainments ;  the  poets  Parini  and  Man- 
zuni.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  Valerius  Maximus  was  a  native  of 
Milan. 

MILAZZO,  or  MELAZZO  (an.  3/yte),  a  forti- 
fied sea-port  town  of  Italy,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily, 
prov.  Messina,  cap.  canton,  on  the  E.  side  of  an 
elevated  narrow  promontory,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  25  m.  W.  by  S.  the  Faro  point  of  Sicily.  Pop. 
12,044  in  1861.  Milazzo  is  divided  into  the  upper 
and  lower  towns,  both  of  which  are  irregularly 
built ;  and  though  it  has  a  number  of  large  edifices, 
none  of  them  are  remarkable.  The  churches,  with 
the  exccpti(m  of  that  of  St  Francis,  are  generally 
mean  and  the  convents  poor.  The  town  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  its  fortifications ;  being  so 
strong  by  nature  and  art,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Oibraltar  of  Sicily.  Besides  subordinate 
fortifications,  it  has  a  citadel  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  pn)montor>',  320  ft.  above  the  sea,  com- 
manding the  town  and  the  port.  Beneath  it  is  a 
spacious  grotto,  called  the  Cave  of  Ulysses.  The 
promontory  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  rocks, 
inaccessible  from  the  sea;  and  might  be  easily 
rendered  impregnable.  Jn  the  lower  town  is  the 
fountain  of  Mylas,  one  of  those  alluded  to  by  Plin^ 
(Hist.  Nat,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  4),  as  existing  in  this 
part  of  Sicily,  the  waters  of  which  (inconsequence 
perhaps  of  the  melting  of  snow)  are  most  abun- 
dant in  summer. 

Milazzo  is  tiie  residence  of  a  military  command- 
ant. Its  inhab.  arc  occupied  chiefiy  in  the  tunny 
fisher)-,  and  in  the  export  of  wine,  silk,  fruit,  rags, 
soap,  white  and  red  argols,  com,  olive,  aud  linseed 
oils,  and  vino  colto ;  the  last  is  a  cordial  made  by 
boiling  must  with  potash.  Its  trade  is  principally 
with  Mari«eilles,  Leghorn,  and  (ienoa.  Its  bay  is 
large  and  the  water  deep.  Ships  may  anchor 
abreast  of  the  town  in  from  10  to  25  fathoms  stiff 
mud,  about  \  m.  from  the  shore. 

The  Gulf  of  MiUzzo  (an.  BasUicut  Sinua), 
between  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands 
and  Cape  Rasaculmo,  has  been  the  theatre  of  sfime 
important  naval  conflicts.  The  first  of  these  oc- 
curred anno  261  B.C.,  when  the  consul  Duillius 
defeated  a  Carthaginian  fieet,  and  showed  his 
countrymen  how  to  conquer  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land.  Another  and  far  more  important  contest, 
which  infiiienced  indeed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  world,  took  place  in  this  gulf 
anno  81  B.C.,  when  the  fleet  of  the  younger 
Pompey  was  entirely  defeated,  and  all  but  de- 
stroyed, by  Octavius  Oresar,  or  rather  by  his  general, 
Agrippa.  (Ancient  Universal  Histor>-,  xiii.  459, 
8  vo.  ed.,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  A 
third  action  took  place  here  in  889,  l>etween  the 
fleet  of  the  Saracens  and  that  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Basilius. 

MILBORNE-PORT,  a  decayed  bor.,  market 
to>vn,  and  par.  of  England,  co. '  Somerset,  hund. 
Horethome,  on  the  Ivel,  28  m.  E.  by  S.  Taunton, 
and  108  m.  WSW.  London,  on  the  London  and 
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South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  parish  1,814  in 
1861.  Area  of  par.  8,150  acres.  The  town,  though 
considerably  improved  within  the  last  few  yean, 
is  verj-  irregularly  built,  consisting  chiefly  of  de- 
tached houses,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  village.  An  ancient  guildhall  stands  in  the 
High  Street,  and  near  it  is  the  markets-house,  now 
converted  into  warehouses.  The  church,  an  ancient 
cruciform  structure,  is  surmounted  by  a  massive 
s<iuare  tower,  supported  by  two  pointed  and  two 
simicircular  arches  :  the  living  Ls  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  The  VVes- 
leyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  likewise  their 
resfiective  places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  Milbome-port  had  formerly  considerable 
manufactures  of  dowlas,  ticking,  and  saU-ctoth, 
but  they  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  ^love- 
trade,  however,  was  introduced  here  from  \  eo^ii, 
but  has  not  been  thriving.  The  market  is  disused, 
but  fairs  are  held  for  cattle  and  pedlery,  June  5 
and  Oct,  25. 

Milbome-port,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Xonnan 
Conquest,  had  a  market  and  56  burgesses,  is  a  bco*. 
by  prescription,  and  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
with  some  intemiption,  from  the  reign  of  Edwani 
I.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
franchised. It  had  been  for  a'lengthened  period  a 
mere  nomination  bor. 

MILDENHALL.  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  hund.  Lackford,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Lark, 
83  m.  NW.  Ipswich,  63  m.  NNE.  London,  and 
79i  m.  by  Great  Eastem  railway.  Pop.  of  par. 
4,046  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  13,710  acres.  The 
town  is  of  considerable  extent  and  well-built,  con- 
sisting of  several  detached  streets,  or  rotes,  that 
form,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  little  villages.  The 
church  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  «ith  a 
rich  carved  roof  and  lofty  tower  ;  the  living  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  the  chief 
landowner  of  the  par.  The  inhabs.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  retail  tradere,  are  chiefly  en^ged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  on  Friday ;  fair  for 
wool,  Oct.  10. 

MILETUS  (Gr.  MiAi^To*),  a  once  famous,  but 
now  miued,  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cap.  of  Ionia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  (hod.  Mendere), 
65  m.  S.  Smyrna.  Thib  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  had  home  several  names  betbre  it  received 
that  of  Aliletus,  given  to  it  by  Neleus,  son  of  Co- 
dms,  king  of  Athens,  who  conducted  thither  a 
colony  of  lonians,  anno  1120  B.C.  Few  cities 
have  been  more  celebrated  Urt  their  population, 
wealth,  commerce,  and  civilisation.  The  citizen:) 
of  Miletus  early  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
skill  in  navi^tion,  and  still  more  by  the  numlxr 
of  the  colonies  they  had  established  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
Euxine,  which  enabled  them  to  engross  the  greater 
part  of  tlic  trade  in  slaves,  which,  in  antiquity, 
were  principally  furnished  by  the  country  round 
the  Euxine,  as  well  as  the  trade  in  com,  tish,  and 
fuis.  She  was  also  famous  for  her  numerous  works 
of  art,  the  magnificence  of  her  festivals,  and  the 
luxur}',  refinement,  and  opulence  of  her  people. 
Among  her  most  illustrious  citizens  were  Thales, 
one  of  the  sages  of  Greece ;  Hecateus,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  nistorians ;  the  philosophers  Aiiaxi- 
mander  and  Anaximenes ;  Cadmus,  the  first  who 
wrote  in  prose;  and  llmotheus,  a  famous  musician 
and  poet.  She  also  gave  birth  to  Aspasia,  the 
most  accomplished  and  celebrated  of  courtezans ; 
and  Venus  had  nowhere  more  numerous  and  l^ean- 
tiful  priestesses.  Miletus  was,  in  fact,  the  Athens 
of  Ionia :  '  urbem  quondam  Ionia  totius  beilipaeisptt 
artihm  principem,^    (Mela,  lib.  L  cap.  17.) 

Near  the  Fosideum  Fromontorium  (hod.  Cape 
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Arbora),  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  Miletus,  wa«  an 
oracle  and  splendid  temple  of  A]X)llo,  surnamed 
Dindyraseus.  This  temple,  having  been  burnt  down 
by  Xerxes,  was  rebuilt  on  a  still  more  magnificent 
scale  by  the  Milesians.  Part  of  the  ruins  yet  re- 
main ;  and  the  columns  are  so  exquisitely  fine, 
the  marble  mass  so  vast  and  noble,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, perhaps,  to  imagine  greater  beauty  and 
majesty  of  ruin.  Miletus  had  abio  within  her 
territory  Mount  Latmos,  famous  for  the  loves  of 
Endymion  and  Diana;  and  the  fountain  Byblis, 
so  called  from  the  unhappy  sister  of  Apollo,  who 
here  expired  of  love  and  grief.  (Ovidii  Met,  lib. 
ix,  lin.  454,  4c.) 

At  present  Miletus  is  a  mean  deserted  place, 
which  still,  however,  bears  the  name  of  Palat,  or 
Palatia,  the  Palaces,  The  principal  existing  me- 
morial of  ancient  grandeur  is  a  ruined  theatre, 
which  must,  when  entire,  liave  been  a  magnificent 
structure.  It  is  457  ft.  in  front,  and  is  visible  at 
a  great  distance.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
eucumbejed  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  overrun 
with  thickets,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  walls, 
broken  arches,  fallen  columns,  and  pedestals.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  remains  of  a  number  of 
mosques,  that  Mohammedanisra  had  once  flour- 
ished here;  but,  with  a  single  exception,  the  ruins 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  mean  and  paltry  struc- 
turea. 

In  antiquity,  Miletus  underwent  many  vicissi- 
tudes. Having  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian 
cities,  she  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Persians, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyscapes,  anno  493  b.  c, 
when  the  inhab.  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their 
city.  But  being  afterwards  allowed  to  return, 
Miletus  again  rose  to  great  wealth  and  distinction. 
She  opposed  a  vigoroius  resistance  to  Alexander  the 
Great;  but,  instead  of  punishing,  the  conqueror 
magnanimously  restored  the  citv  to  her  ancient 
freedom.  She  appears  to  have  been  indulgently 
treated  by  the  Romans ;  and  continued  to  be  a  con- 
siderable city,  till  she  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Turks,  who  first  sacked,  and  subsequently  de- 
stroyed, this  ancient  glory  of  Ionia.  Tu  complete 
ber  misfortune,  the  port  is  now  almost  filled  up. 

The  government  of  Miletus,  and  of  the  other 
cities  of  Ionia,  was  usually  popular  and  re{)ublican; 
but,  like  their  mother  cities,  they  were  distracted 
by  faction,  and  frequently  subjected  to  oligarchs 
or  tyrants.  Of  the  Milesian  t^'rants,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated was  Tbrasybulus,  whose  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  Periander  of  Corinth  may  be  seen  in 
Aristotle's  Politics,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

Miletus  and  the  principal  states  of  Ionia,  in- 
cluding the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  being  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  a  common  origin  and  interest, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  deputies  to  a  general 
council  or  assembly,  to  debate  and  determine  upon 
measures  for  promoting  their  union  and  security. 
1'his  council  met  at  Panionium,  so  called  from  the 
circumstance,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  MycaM, 
opposite  Samos,  about  midway  between  Ephesus 
and  Miletus ;  the  place  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
was  put  under  the  especial  protection  of  Neptune, 
the  chosen  guardian  and  favourite  divinity  of  the 
loniana.  *Ibi  est  Panionium^  sacra  regio^  et  oh  id 
eo  ttomine  appellata,  quod  earn  communiter  lones 
coluni.*  (Mela,  ubi  supra;  see  also  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.,  lib.  V.  cap.  19 ;  and  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  148.) 
Thales,  who  saw  that,  without  a  more  intimate 
union,  the  lonians  could  make  no  effectual  resist- 
ance to  foreign  aggression,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  establish  a  really  federal  system  of  government, 
and  to  concert  and  execute  their  public  measures 
in  common.  (Herod.,  lib.  i.  cap.  170.)  But  this 
judicious  advice  was  not  acted  upon;  and  it  was 
only  on  urgent  occasions,  such  aa  the  invasion  of 
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Ionia  by  the  Persians,  that  a  sense  of  common  in- 
terest and  danger  prevailed  over  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  and  made  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  cities  act  in  unison. 

Most  commonly  the  debates  and  decrees  of  the 
assembled  deputies  seem  to  have  referred  only  to 
matters  connected  with  religion,  precedence,  or  ce- 
remony. This  appears  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  deputies  meeting  at  Panionium,  when 
the  Ionian  cities  were  subject  to  the  Persians  and 
others,  as  well  as  when  tbev  were  independent. 
(Herodotus,  lib.  i.  caps.  142, 143, 148,  <frc.,  and  lib. 
vi.  caps.  18  and  21;  Strabo,  lib.  xiv. ;  Chandler's 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  caps.  42,  43,  and  45.) 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  an  extensive  basin,  or 
inlet  of  the  sea,  deeplv  indenting  the  S.  part  of  the 
CO.  Pembroke,  in  S.  W'ales,  and  forming  one  of  the 
most  capacious  and  safest  asylums  for  shipping  in 
the  British  dominions.  St.  Anne's  Head,  forming 
the  NVV.  extremity  of  the  entrance  to  the  Haven, 
lat.  510  41'  N.,  long.  50  10'  25"  W.,  is  145  ft  in 
height,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  light^houses 
with  fixed  lights,  respectively  15  and  45  ft.  in 
height  The  entrance  is  about  1^  m.  in  width ; 
what  may  be  called  the  Haven  is  from  10  to  11  m. 
in  depth ;  but  it  branches  out  into  an  immense 
number  of  deep  bays,  creeks,  and  roads.  The  water 
is  deep ;  and,  being  completely  land-locked,  and 
the  anchorage-ground  of  the  very  best  description, 
ships  ride  within  the  Haven  as  safely  as  if  they 
were  in  dock.  At  springs,  the  tides  rise  from  28 
to  30  ft.,  affording  unusual  facilities  for  the  repair 
of  ships,  enabling  them  to  get  to  sea  with  compa- 
ratively little  difficulty,  and  to  sail  in  even  though 
the  wind  should  be  contrary.  It  may  be  entered 
without  a  pilot  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

Mi  I. FORD  Town,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town 
of  England,  South  Wales,  co.  Pembroke,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Milford  Haven,  6  m.  W.  by  N.  St  Anne's 
Head.  Pop.  3,007  in  186 1 .  The  town  was  founded 
in  1784.  It  is  finely  situated,  is  especially  re- 
markable for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  has 
some  good  buildings,  including  a  handsome  church. 
A  dockyard  constructed  here  in  1790  has,  however, 
been  removed  to  Pater-Dock,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
haven,  and  the  town  has  not  increased  in  the 
degree  that  was  anticipated.  It  has  a  custom 
house,  observatory^,  market-house,  quay,  with  ship- 
building, trade  iji  ship  stores,  and  exports  of  stone, 
coal,  and  lime.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1864,  there 
belonged  to  the  port  73  sailing  vessels  under  50, 
and  57  above  50  tons,  besides  1  steamer  of  28  tons. 
Gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received,  655/.  in 
1863.  'fhe  bor.  unites  with  Pembroke,  Tenby,  and 
WLston  in  returning  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

MILHAU  (an.  uEmilianum)^  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Aveyron,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Tarn,  30  m.  SK. 
Rodez.  Pop.  12,636  in  1861.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally^ well  built,  and  its  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
rep^ular.  It  has  several  squares  and  public  foun- 
tains, and  a  good  bridge  over  the  Tarn.  Few 
vestiges  exist  of  its  ancient  castle  and  walls ;  tlie 
latter  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1629.  It 
produces  woollen  cloth,  leather  and  leather  gloves, 
silk  twist ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese, 
timber,  cattle,  wool,  almonds,  wine,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  a  tribunal  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  communal  college,  and  society  of 
agriculture.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of 
the  Calvin ists  in  the  French  religious  wars. 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  N. 
America,  state  Georgia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
seat  of  goveinment,  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  head  of 
the  steam  -boat  navigation.  Lat.  83°  6'  N.,  long. 
830  20'  W.    Pop.  4,295  in  1860.    Its  state-house, 
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peniteotiary,  and  arsenal  are  large  and  conspicuous 
Luildingfl ;  and  it  has  several  churches,  acaderaic8, 
and  printing-offices.  It  is  a  place  of  deposit  for 
cotton,  and  has  some  trade ;  but  in  this  respect  it 
lias  been  in  a  great  naeasure  superseded  by  Macon, 
a  village  about  80  m.  SW. 

MILO  (an.  Melot),&n  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
belonging  to  Greece,  in  the  group  of  the  central 
Cyclades,  the  summit  of  Mount  St  Ellas;  in  its 
SW.  angle,  2,036  ft.  above  the  sea,  being  in  lat. 
36°  40'  28"  N.,  long.  24^  23'  14"  E.  Pop.  3,800 
in  1861.  This  island  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  cir- 
cular (Omnium  rotundisshnct,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12)  ;  but 
'  it  is  really  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  about  13  m. 
in  length  from  K  to  W.,  and  where  broadest  about 
7  m.  across :  it  is  indented  on  its  N.  side  by  a 
hpacious  bay,  stretching  NW.  and  SE.  about  6  m., 
>vhich  has  (^eep  water  throughout,  and  forms  one 
'  nf  the  best  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  I^evant. 
This  island  is  obviously  of  volcanic  origin :  Mount 
Olamo,  indeed,  is  still  a  semi-active  volcano,  emit- 
ting smoke  and  sulphureous  vapours;  in  many 
E laces  the  earth  is  hot,  and  there  are  numerous 
ot  springs,  one  of  which,  in  a  natural  grotto,  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  sudatory.  It  also  fur- 
nishes 'abundant  supplies  of  iron,  alum,  sulphur, 
and  salt. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  nigged 
and  mountainous,  and  has  a  naked  and  sterile  ap- 
pearance; but  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  are 
extremely  fertile,  such  small  portions  of  them  as 
are  cultivated  producing  com,  wine,  oil,  cotton, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
However,  Milo  is  now  almost  depopulated,  and 
nearly  a  desert;  a  result  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague,  the  badness  of  the  water, 
which  is  generally  brackish,  and  the  prevalence 
of  malaria.  Milo,  the  capital,  situated  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  is  rendered  unhealthy  from  the 
Aicinity  of  salt  marshes,  and  is  an  inconsiderable 
w^retched  place. 

Castro,  another  town,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  on  its  E.  side,  is  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  hill,  the  houses  appearing  to  rise  al)ove 
the  roofs  of  each  other.  A  little  to  the  SW.  of 
Castro,  near  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  remains  of  a  theatre,  built  of  large 
masses  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fragments  of  solid 
walls  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity  are 
numerous  catacombs,  cut  in  the  porous  rock. 

Melos  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent 700  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Melians  were  descended  from  the  Lacedsemonians ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  they  declined  taking 
any  share  in  that  contest,  and  though  pressed  by 
the  Athenians  to  espouse  their  cause,  declared  their 
neutrality.  The  Athenians,  however,  having  the 
command  of  the  sea,  determined  to  coerce  the 
Melians  into  submission  to  their  mandates ;  and 
though  the  first  expedition  sent  against  them 
failed  of  its  object,  tlie  second  was  more  suc- 
cessfuL  Thucydides,  gives  the  substance  of  the 
speeches  made'  by  the  Athenian  commanders  to 
the  Melians  previously  to  their  commencing  hos- 
tilities; and  on  no  occasion  has  the  robber's  plea, 
that  whatever  ilie  powerful  may  please  to  com- 
mand, the  weaker  are  bound  to  obey,  been  more 
broadly  and  unequivocally  asserted.  The  sequel 
of  their  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  principle  thus 
laid  down ;  for  the  Melians  having,  after  a  stout 
rcisistance,  surrendered  at  discretion,  the  Athe- 
nians i>ut  all  the  full-grown  males  to  the  sword, 
and  carried  the  women  and  children  to  Attica, 
where  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  This  atrocity 
was  perpetrated  shortly  bsfore  the  Athenians  en- 
gaged in  their  expedition  against  Syracuse ;  and 
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is  related  bv  Thucydides,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, as  if  it  had  been  a  legitimate  and  ordinary 
occurrence.  (Thucyd.,  lib.  vi.  ad  Jinem.)  The 
fortune  of  war  having,  however,  soon  after  turned 
against  the  Athenians,  the  captive  Melians  were 
restored  to  their  native  countr}%  and  the  island 
continued  to  be  comparatively  prosperous  till, 
after  innumerable  vicissitudes,  it  was  seized  upon 
by  the  Turks,  who  reduced  it  to  an  abject  state. 
It  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

MILTON,  or  MILTON  ROYAL,  a  fishing  town 
and  par.  of  England,  lathe  Scray,  co.  Kent,  bund, 
its  own  name,  11  m.  NE.  Maidstone,  and  36  m.  E. 
by  S.  London,  on  the  North  Kent  railway.  Pop. 
2^^731  in  1861.  The  town,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  sloping  down  to  a  creek  which  opens  into  the 
channel  between  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  the 
coast  of  Kent,  is  old  and  irregularly  built.  It  has 
u  market-house  and  shambles  near  its  centre,  and 
at  its  N.  end  is  an  old  court-house.  The  charch, 
which  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
present  town,  is  a  spacious  fabric,  witli  a  square 
tower  of  flint  stone  laid  in  even  rows.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  gilt  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Canterbury'.  There  are  places  of  worship,  also,  for 
Wesleyan'Methodista  and  Baptists,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools :  a  free  school  was  founded  in  1718. 

Milton  has,  for  many  centuries,  almost  entirely 
depended  on  its  oyster  fisheries,  the  produce  of 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  distinguished  as 
the  '  Milton  natives.'  The  right  of  the  fishery, 
within  certain  limits,  formerl}-  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Faversham,  and  afterwards  to  the  crown, 
is  now  held  on  lease  from  the  lord  of  the  manor 
by  a  company  of  free  dredgers,  composed  of  the 
principal  fishermen.  The  town  has  four  wharfs, 
and,  besides  oysters,  considerable  quantities  of 
com  and  farm  produce  are  shipped  for  the  London 
market.  Both  the  town  and  port  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  portreeve,  elected  annually  by 
the  inhabs.  paying  poor's  rates. 

Milton  disputed  with  Richborou^h  the  honour 
of  having  furnished  the  Roman  epicures  with  the 
o^'sters  alluded  to  by  Juvenal : — 


Ostrea.' 


'  Ratuplnove  edita  f  undo 


Sat.  ir.  141. 


MILVERTON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Somerset,  hund.  its  own  name,  6^  m.  W. 
Taunton,  and  139  m.  WSW.  London.  Pop.  of 
par.  1,895  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  6.400  acres.  The 
town,  situated  in  a  richly-wooded  and  well-culti- 
vated country,  is  small'  and  ancient,  consisting 
chiefly  of  three  irregular  streets,  with  the  church, 
a  large  building,  standing  on  an  eminence  in  the 
centre.  An  extensive  manufacture  of  series  and 
flannels  is  carried  on  here.  Milverton  was  for- 
merly a  bor.,  and  is  still  govenied  by  a  portreeve, 
appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Petty  ses- 
sions for  the  hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  on 
Friday ;  cattle  fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  July  25,  and 
Oct,  10. 

MILWAUKIE,  a  town  and  harbour  of  the  U. 
States,  sute  Wisconsin,  cap.  co.  same  name,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukie  river,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  80  m.  N.  Chicago.  Pop. 
45,250  in  1860,  against  20,061  in  1850,  and  1,702 
in  1840.  The  town  is  rapidly  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  being  the  only  good  harbuur  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  lake,  between  Chicago  and  Green 
Bay,  it  will  most  likely  become  the  principal  em- 
porium of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated.  It 
has  already  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  steamers 
l)ly  between  it  and  Buffalo,  at  the  E,  extremity 
of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  well-built,  has  a  court-house, 
jail,  and  land-office  for  the  U.  States,  with  nu- 
merous churches,  schools,  aud  academies. 
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MINCHIN-HAMPTON,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  hund.  Longtree, 
12  m.  S.  by  E.  Gloucester,  and  89  m.  W.  by  N. 
London.  Pop.  of  par.  4,147  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
4,880  acres.  The  town,  on  the  W.  escarpment  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  consists  of  a  long  irregular 
street,  extending  N.  to  S.  along  the  road  from 
(ilouces)t€r  to  Chippenham,  and  crossed  by  another 
leading  to  the  par.  church,  near  the  market-house. 
The  church  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  sur- 
raoonted  by  an  octagonal  embattled  tower,  rising 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts : 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  private  patronage.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  also 
places  of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools ; 
and  there  is  a  well  attended  national  school,  for 
children  of  both  sexes,  besides  a  respectably  en- 
dowed grammar  school.  Minchin-Hampton,  which 
is  only  4  m.  SE.  of  Stroud,  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  laigest  clothing  districts  of  the  co.,  has  nu- 
merous cloth-factories  on  the  banks  of  the  brooks 
in  the  vicinity.  Trade,  however,  has  for  some 
years  been  on  the  decline,  and  its  fluctuations 
have  caused  great  distress  among  the  weaving 
pop.  Markets  on  Tuesday :  fairs  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  chee**e,  Trinity-Monday  and  Oct.  29. 

MINCIO  (an.  Mincius),' a.  considerable  river  of 
N.  Italy,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Lago  di 
Garda;*and  which,  flowing  S.,  with  many  wind- 
ings, by  Mantua,  unites  with  the  Po  12  m.  SE. 
that  city.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  till  it 
approaches  Mantua,  it  is  rather  rapid;  but  from 
near  3iantua  to  the  Po  it  has  a  sluggish  current, 
and  is  navigated  bv  the  boats  that  ply  on  the 
latter.  Virgil,  who  first  saw  the  lig:ht  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  has  celebrated  its  praises : — 

• tardifi  Ingens  ubi  flexibus  errat 

MindnB,  et  tenera  prastexit  arundine  ripas.* 

Qeorg.,Ub.  ill.  lineli. 

MIND  EN,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  Westphalia,  cap.  reg.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Weser,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  600  feet  in 
length,  near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  60  m.  ENE. 
Munster,  on  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Berlin. 
Pop.  15.453  in  1861,  excL  garrison  of  2,952.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  no  remark- 
able edifice,  except  a  handsome  cathedral,  and 
good  barracks.  Minden  has  a  gymnasium  or  col- 
&ge,  a  normal  school,  an  orphan  asylum,  four 
hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions)  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  justice  for  the  town  and  district, 
and  of  a  board  of  taxation;  but  the  court  of 
appeal  for  the  regency  is  at  Paderbom.  Manu- 
factures considerable :  consisting  of  woollens,  stuffs, 
linen,  hosiery,  hats,  gloves,  tobacco,  soap,  and  re- 
fined sugar.  A  number  of  saw-mills  are  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  wood  brought  down  the 
Weser,  and  it  enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  the 
transit  trade  on  this  river  between  Bremen  and 
Prussian  Westphalia,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  and  salt  springs, 
both  very  productive.  The  fortifications  of  Min- 
den have  been  much  improved  since  1815.  This 
town  was  the  residence  of  several  early  German 
emperors,  and  various  diets  were  held  in  it. 

The  French  were  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Minden  in  1759,  by  the  Prussians  under  Prince 
Ferdinand,  brother  to  Frederick  the  (ireat,  and 
the  British  under  Lord  George  Sackville.  The 
non-compliance  of  the  latter  with  the  orders  of 
the  fonner  is  said  to  have  saved  the  French  from 
a  complete  rout,  and  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  a 
great  deal  of  acrimonious  discussion. 

MlNEllEAD,  a  sea-port,  decayed  bor.,  and 
market  town  of  England,  hund.  Carhampton,  co. 
Somerset,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  20  m.  NW. 
Taunton,  and  149  m.  W.  by  S.  London.    Pop.  of 
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par.  1,582  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  3,780  acres. 
The  town  comprises  3  distinct  masses  of  building, 
forming  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  about 
\  m.  long;  the  best  part,  which  contains  some 
good  houses  and  inns,  being  about  ^  m.  from  the 
sea.  The  church,  which  is  large  and  handsome, 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  N.  of  the  town :  there 
is  also  a  place  of  worship  for  Weslevan  Metho- 
dists, and  a  well-attended  Sunday 'school.  A 
free  school  for  30  boys  is  supported  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  besides  which  there  are  several  be- 
quests of  money  charities  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Minehead  formerly  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  herring  fisheries,  and  had  a  large 
trade  with  Ireland,  as  well  as  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  N.  America.  Its  consequence,  how- 
ever, as  a  port,  has  greatly  declined,  notwith- 
standing its  commodious  harbour  and  pier.  But 
it  has  lately  been  much  frequented  as  a  watering- 
plac«,  and  the  inhabs.  are  at  present  raainfy  sup- 
ported by  the  influx  of  visitors.  Minehead  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1  Eliz.,  from 
which  time  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  bv  which  it 
was  disfranchised,  it  returned  2  mems.'to  the  H. 
of  C,  the  right  of  election  being  vested  in  the 
resident  housekeepers  in  the  pars,  of  Minehead 
and  Dunster. 

MINESOTA,  a  state  of  the  North  American 
republic,  having  N.  the  British  possessions,  from 
which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  parallel  of 
49**  N.  lat.,  E.  Lake  Superior  and  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  S.  Iowa,  ai'.d  W.  the  Nebraska  terri- 
tory. Area  83,531  sq.  m. ;  pop.  173,855  in  1860. 
Its  central  table  land,  though  onlv  about  1,700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  *  King  of  floods,'  the  Mississippi, 
flowing  S.,  and  of  the  Red  River,  flowing  N.  to 
Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  extremelv  well  watered, 
and  has  a  greater  number  of  lakes' than  anv  other 
state  or  territory  of  the  Union.  It  has  every 
variety  of  soil ;  and  while  in  parts  it  is  covered 
by  extensive  forests,  in  others  it  has  large  tracts 
of  prairies  and  open  lands,  with  swamps  and 
morasses.  It  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the 
raising  of  corn  and  of  cattle,  but  verv  little  is 
known  of  iU  mineral  products,  except  that  it  has 
lead  mines.  Capital,  St.  Paul,  immediately  below 
the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  219  m.  mthin  the  territory.  The  climate  in 
winter  is  severe ;  but,  though  followed  by  a  hot 
summer,  it  is  anything  but  unhealthy.  ITie  go- 
vernment is  vested,  like  that  of  the  other  states 
of  the  Union,  in  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives,  all  chosen  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  number  of  senators  in  1864  was  21,  and  of 
representatives  42.  The  debt  of  the  state 
amounted,  in  1864,  to  but  350,000  dollare.  Mine- 
sota  was  organised  as  a  territory,  March  8,  1849, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in 
1857.  It  sends  2  mems.  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

MINORCA  (Balearis  JUinor),  the  second  in 
size  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  belonging  to  Spain, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain, 
from  which  it  h  distant  about  140  m.,  Mahon  its 
cap.  being  in  lat.  39°  51'  10"  N.,  long.  4°  IS'  7" 
S'rxT^r  *^  So?"  ?^^^^S  shape,  extending  from 
V\  NW.  to  ESE.,  but  somewhat  concave  on  its  S. 
side.  Length,  32  m.;  average  breadth,  9  m 
area,  260  sq.  m.  Pop.  39,005  in  1857.  The  coast 
is  indented  on  every  side,  but  particularh^  on  the 
N.,  with  small  bays  or  deep  creeks,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals.  Surface 
very  uneven,  with  abrupt  hills  and  knolls ;  but 
there  are  no  mountains,  except  El  Toro,  near  its 
centre,  which  rises  4,793  ft.  above  the  sea.  Iron 
lead,  and  copper  have  been  found,  though  in 
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too  small  quantities  to  be  wrought ;  but  maible  is 
extremely  abundant,  and  of  many  beautiful 
varieties,  as  is  seen  in  the  churches  and  houses  of 
Port  Mahon.  Water  is  scarce,  and  the  climate  is 
less  mild  and  agreeable  than  that  of  Majorca. 
*  The  air  in  winter  is  damp  and  raw,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  N.  winds ;  but  snow  is  seldom  seen. 
The  temperature  during  spring  is  mild,  and  the 
air  pure,  though  somewhat  moist;  the  summer 
heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  the  autumn  is  re- 
markable fur  its  frequent  and  heavy  rains.  The 
soil  is  in  most  parta  poor,  sandy,  and  unproduc- 
tive; but  on  the  hill  sides  are  several  fertile 
tracts,  on  which  good  crops  of  com  and  wine  are 
raised  with  little  labour.  Excepting  a  few  ever- 
green oaks  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  Minorca 
is  almost  destitute  of  trees ;  a  circumstance  attri- 
butable partly  to  the  devastations  of  war,  and 
partly  to  the  violent  N.  winds,  which  are  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  plantations.  Wheat  and 
barley'  are  the  grains  chiefly  cultivated;  l)oth 
being  of  middling  quality,  and  scarcely  sufficient 
to  supply  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  the 
island.  Red  and  white  wines  are  made  in  laige 
quantities,  and  about  10,00(1  arrobas  a  year  are 
exported,  but  the  olive  will  not  thrive  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cold  N.  winds.  Capers  grow 
spontaneously,  and  form  f^n  important  article  of 
export.  Flax,  hemp,  saflfron,  and  the  cotton 
plant  succeed  well,  but  are  little  attended  to. 
Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  abundant,  though 
much  inferior  in  flavour  to  those  of  Majorca. 
Vegetables,  also,  are  plentiful,  and  of  good  quality. 
The  island  is  well  suited  for  pasturage,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  mules : 
wool  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities;  and 
the  cheese  of  Minorca  is  considered  by  the 
Italians  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Parmesan. 
Bees,  also,  are  reared  in  great  abundance,  and 
furnish  large  supplies  of  excellent  honey  and 
wax.  Partridges,  quails,  and  other  game  are 
plentiful.  Lizards  swarm ;  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  venomous  reptiles,  but  no  beasts  of 
prey.  Fish,  especially  anchovies,  abound  on  the 
coast,  and  the  oysters'of  Minorca  are  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Catalonians. 

The  trade  of  Minorca,  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Port  Mahon,  amsists  in  the  export  of  wine,  wool, 
cheese,  capers,  honey,  and  wax,  chiefly  to  Spain, 
but  also  to  (ienoa,*  Leghorn,  and  the  ports  of 
France.  The  imports  comprUe  wheat,  oil,  linen, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  wood,  tobacco,  and  a 
variety  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  pro- 
ducts from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  pos- 
session of  Minorca  by  the  British  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century  did  something  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  among 
the  inhabitants.  Since  its  restoration  to  Spain, 
however,  its  industrj'  and  commercial  importance  I 
have  greatly  declined.  Accounts  are  kept  in  { 
Spanish  money,  but  some  of  the  iiihab.  still  , 
retain  the  English  mode  of  accounting.  | 

*  The  inhab.  of  Minorca,'  says  Fischer,  *  are  | 
ardent,  courageous,  ingenious,  and  make  excellent 
sailors.    That  activity   of   mind  which    distin-  j 
guL}hei(  the  Mallorcans,  they  possess,  perhaps,  in  , 
a  still  higher  degree ;  for  they  are  extremely 
lively,    sociable,    and   even    convivial    As    the 
climate  and  soil  of  Minorca  are  greatly  inferior  to  | 
those  of  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  f<»rmer  ialand  j 
are  much  Ichs  opulent  than  the  Mallorcans;  but 
thoy  bear  a  close  affinity  to  each  other  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  religion.'     (Pict,  of  Valencia, 
p.  289.)     They  are  enthusiastically  fund  of  reli- 
gious processions,  and  are  as  bigoted  and  ignorant 
as  possible.     Dancing  and  playing  on  the  maiidoliii , 
are  their  chief  amusements.    The  modem  inhab.  j 
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are  said  to  be  as  expert  as  their  ancestors  in  the 
use  of  the  sling. 

Minorca  is  divided  into  the  four  districts,  or 
/ermtTiot,  of  Mahon,  Alayor,  Mercadel,  and  Ciuiia- 
del,  which  are  the  names  also  of  the  four  largest 
towns.  Mahon,  the  cap.  (an.  PortuM  Moffomt), 
at  the  £.  end  of  the  island,  with  a  pop.  of  13,688 
in  1857,  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  chiefly  in 
the  English  style ;  but  the  older  streets'  ue 
narrow,  crooked,  and  badly  paved.  The  harbonr 
is  one  of  the  best  and  roost  capacioas  in  the 
world,  lliree  large  squadrons  have,  more  than 
once,  been  at  anchor  in  it  at  the  same  time,  sod 
there  is  excellent  mooring  ground  in  five  snd 
six  fathoms,  sheltered  from  ever>'  wind.  It  has 
three  rocky  islets :  on  one  stands  a  hospital,  oa 
another  the  lazaretto,  and  on  the  third  is  an 
arsenal,  with  naval  store-houses,  all  built  by  the 
English.  Ciudadela  is  the  ancient  capital,  but 
its  pop.  is  not  above  8,000.  The  other  places  in 
the  island  are  mere  villages. 

The  ancient  history  of  Minorca  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Majorca.  In  1285  the' Moors 
were  finally  expelled  from  both  islands,  which 
were  then  formally  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Arragon.  In  1708,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succestdon,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
island,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  naval 
station.  It  was  confirmed  to  the  British  by  the 
Iieace  of  Utrecht,  and  remained  in  their  poesessioo 
till  1756,  when  it  was  taken  by  a  French  fleet 
and  army,  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  Admiral  Byng,  which  led  to  the 
memorable  trial  and  death  of  the  latter.  At  the 
peace  of  1763  Minorca  was  restored  to  Great 
Britain,  but  in  1782  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Spanianls.  It  was  once  more  taken  by  the 
British  in  1798,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

MINSK,  a  govemment  of  Russian  Poland, com- 
prising the  iormer  palatinate  of  Minsk,  and  portions 
of  the  imlatinates  of  Polock,  Wilna,  and  Novo- 
grodek.  It  is  principally  included  between  the 
52nd  and  56 th  degs.  of  ^.  lat.,  and  the  26th  and 
30th  of  £.  long.,  having  N.  and  £.  the  govs. 
Witepsk  and  Moghiley,  S.  Kief  and  Volhynia, 
and  \V.  Grodno  and  Wilna.  Area,  42,000  sq.  m. 
Pop.  986,471  in  1858.  Surface  mostly  level,  but 
in  the  N.  a  chain  of  hills  separates*  the  watens 
flowing  towards  the  Black  Sea  from  those  that 
fall  into  the  Baltic  In  the  S.  is  a  large  extent 
of  marsh  land,  along  the  banks  of  the  Pripet. 
Exclusive  of  this  river  and  the  Dniepr,  the  otlier 
])rincipal  rivers  are  their  afHuents,  the  Beresina, 
Styr,  Gorin,  and  Pechiza :  the  Dwina  forms,  for 
a  short  distance,  the  N.  and  the  Niemen  the  W. 
boundary'  of  the  govemment.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  lakes,  and  in  spring  a  great  portion  of 
the  coviutrj'  is  inundated,  so  as  to  form  avast  tbect 
of  water.  Though  one  of  the  poorest  and  worjt 
cultivated  parts  of  the  empire,  Minsk  produces 
more  com,  principally  r)'e,  than  is  required  for 
home  consumption.  Hemp  and  flax  are  important 
products,  as  are  potash  and  tar.  The  forests  are 
very  extensive ;  and,  next  to  agriculture,  sawing 
and  trading  in  limber  is  the  princi]>al  occupatiun 
of  the  pop.,  and  numerous  large  rafts  are  floated 
down  tlic  rivers  to  Kherson  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Kiga  and  Konigsberg  on  the  other.  The  rear- 
ing of  live  stock  is  mostly  ill-conducted ;  paj«turage 
is  good  in  some  parts,  but  the  sheep  yield  only 
inferior  wool.  A  great  many  bees  are  reared. 
Some  little  iron  is  obtained.  Linen  weaving  and 
dit^tilling  are  general ;  a  little  woollen  cloth  is 
made;  there  are  some  in»n  forges  and  glass  fac- 
tories ;  and  at  Pinsk,  in  the  S.\V.,  Russia  leatlier 
is  prepared.    The  trade  of  the  gov.  ia  chiefly  can- 
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dacted  hy  stmngera.  Only  one-lialf  of  the  children 
are  receiving  puhlic  instruction,  and  there  are 
bat  five  printing  establishments  in  the  gov.  Chief 
towns,  Minsk  the  cap.,  BoubroniAh,  and  Sloutsk. 

Minsk,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  the 
above  government,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Li- 
thuania, about  400  m.  WSW.,  and  150  m.  W.  by 
S.  Grodno.  Pop.  24,130  in  1858.  The  streets  of 
the  town  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  dirty,  and  its 
houses  nearly  all  of  wood ;  but  the  town  has,  upon 
the  whole,  a  respectable  appearance,  and  some 
good  buildings,  among  which  are  several  Greek, 
Qteek-united,  and  Kom.  Cath.  churches,  a  syna- 
g<^gue,  a  gymnasium  founded  in  1773,  and  a  hand- 
some theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
and  a  R.  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  and  leather.  Under  the 
Poles,  Minsk  was  the  cap.  of  the  palat  of  same 
name. 

MIRANDOLA,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Modena,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Burana,  18  m.  NNE. 
Modena.  Pop.  12,270  in  1862.  The  town  is 
walled,  and  has  a  castle,  but  its  fortifications  have 
&llen  into  decay.  Among  its  principal  edifices  are 
a  handsome  cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  a 
hospital,  and  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Cico  family. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  stuffii  and  twist,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  yam,  and  an  active  trade  in 
these  articles,  and  in  rice,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MIRECOURl,  a  town  of  France,  d^  Vosges, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Madon,  a  tributary  of  the 
Moselle,  16  m.  NW.  Epinal,  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  railw^ay  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg.  Pop.  5,533 
in  1861.  The  town  is  ill- built,  and  has  no  re- 
markable public  edifice :  it  is,  however,  the  seat  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
and  has  a  public  library  of  6,500  vols.  It  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  its  manufactures  of  violins, 
guitars,  barrel  organs,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments, which  occupy  most  part  of  the  male  pop., 
while  the  females  are  employed  in  making  lace. 

MIREPOIX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ari%e,cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Lers,  a  tributarv  of  the  Ari^e,  15  m. 
XE.  Foix,  Pop.  4,189  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  clean,  and  has  a  large  hospital,  a  par. 
church,  a  town-hall,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Lers, 
all  handsome  structures.  Its  inhabs.  manufacture 
coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths. 

MIRZAPORE,  a  distr.  and  town  of  British 
India,  presid.  Bengal.  The  district  is  included  in 
the  prov.  of  Benares,  and  is  in  about  lat.  25^  N., 
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K.,  long.  8§^  85'  £.  It  has  numerous  handsome 
Enropean  and  native  houses,  Hindoo  temples  and 
ghauts,  and  is  the  chief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton 
goods  in  the  British  middle  provs.  Cotton  stuffs 
and  carpets,  of  a  superior  kmd,  are  made  here ; 
and  there  are  some  iron  works  in  the  vicinity. 

MISKOIX^Z,  a  large  market  town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  BoiBod,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  great 
mad  from  Pesth  to  Upper  Hungary,  22  m.  NE. 
Erlau.  Pop.  17,913  in  1858.  The  town  is  well 
bnilt,  and  has  numerous  churches,  a  Protestant 
and  a  R.  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Greek  national 
srboo],  a  synagogue,  and  a  Minorite  convent.  The 
vrine  grown  in  the  vicinity  is  the  chief  article  of 
traffic  at  Miskolcz. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  in  the  SW.  part  of  the  Union,  between 
the  30th  and  d5th  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  88th 
and  91st  of  W.  long.,  having  N.  Tennessee,  E. 
Alabama,  W.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  S.  the 
last-named  state  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Length, 
N.  to  Sm  835  m, ;  average  breadth,  about  140  m. 
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Area  47,166  so.  nules;  pop.  791,805  in  1860. 
North  of  lat  31°  the  W.  boundary  is  wholly  formed 
by  the  river  Mississippi ;  the  countrj'  along  which 
is  a  continued  swamp,  occasionally  interspersed 
with  patches  sufiiciently  elevated  to  admit  of  cul- 
tivation. From  this  low  plain  the  surface  gradually 
rises  towards  the  K,  where  a  tract  of  moderately 
high  land,  stretching  from  SW.  to  NE.,  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  joining  the  Missis- 
sippi in  this  state,  and  those  fiowing  separately 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Many  other  hill  ranges, 
of  no  great  height,  traverse  the  state,  giving  to 
the  greater  part  of  it  an  undulating  surface.  Next 
to  the  Mississippi,  the  Yazoo,  Pearl,  and  Pasca- 
goula  rivers  are  the  principal,  and  lie  wholly 
within  this  state.  The  Yazoo,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  a  general  SW.  direction,  and  an 
entire  length  of  240  m.,  50  m.  of  which  are  navi- 
gable. The  Pearl  and  Pascagoula  rivers  have  a 
general  S.  direction,  and  both  flow  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Both  are  navigable,  also,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  mouths. 

Mississippi  has  about  30  m.  of  sea-coast,  but  no 
harbour  except  Pascagoula.  A  few  low  islands  lie 
along  the  coast,  but  they  are  generally  sterile,  and 
of  little  value.  The  climate  nearlv  resembles  that 
of  Louisiana,  but  it  is  said  to  be  healthier.  But, 
during  summer,  fevers  and  bilious  affections  are 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  A 
lai^e  proporUon  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  covered 
with  timber;  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  maple, 
and  pine  being  the  principal  forest  trees. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  m  the  S.,  and  the  orange 
on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula 
rivers ;  in  the  central  region,  maize,  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
attain  to  excellence ;  while  apples  and  pears  thrive 
m  the  N.  Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  the 
staples  of  Mississippi.  Till  the  insurrection  of 
1861,  in  which  the  sUte  joined  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  cotton  was  the  principal  pro- 
duct, and  its  culture  engrossed  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  attention  of  the  planter.  Most 
estates  raise  enough  of  Indian  com  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  breed  hogs  suflicient  to  supply 
them  with  bacon.  The  trade  of  the  state  centres 
in  Natchez. 

Jackson,  on  Pearl  River,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment :  but  its  pop.  is  small,  and  it  has  no  recom- 
mendation other  than  its  central  situation.  Nat^ 
Chez  is  by  far  the  most  important  town  in  the 
stote.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate 
of  32  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  elected  for  two  yeare,  by  the 
white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided a  year  in  the  stote.  The  governor  is  elected 
for  two  vears,  and  the  general  assemblv  meets  also 
biennially  at  Jackson.  Justice  is  administered  in 
a  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  a  superior  court 
of  chancery,  11  district  courts,  and  circuit  courts 
in  each  co.,  which  last  have  original  jurisdiction 
in  civil  causes  above  60  dolls.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  has  been  abolished,  and  the  Penitentorv  svs- 
tem  adopted.  There  are  coUeges  at  Washington, 
Oakland,  and  Clinton ;  though  onlv  the  first,  esto- 
blished  in  1802,  and  called  Jefferson  College,  seems 
to  have  made  much  progress :  it  has  usually  about 
100  students.  In  Natchez,  Woodville,  and  Mon- 
ticello  are  flourishing  public  schools;  but  no 
general  system  of  primary  education  was  in  force 
till  1846. 

This  territory  was  first  settled  by  the  French 
about  1716,  and  originally  formed  part  of  Loui- 
siana. It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  It 
was  united  m  a  territorial  government  with  Ala- 
bama in  1801 ;  and,  in  1817,  was  admitted  as  a 
separate  state  into  the  Union. 
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Mississippi  (from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
*  Father  of  watere '),  a  great  river  of  the  United 
Slates  of  N.  America ;  forming,  with  its  various 
tributaries,  one  of  the  most  extensive  water  sys- 
tems in  the  world,  and  draining  above  one-seventh 
part  of  the  N.  American  continent  It  extends  N. 
and  S.  between  the  29th  and  48th  parallels  of  N. 
lat. ;  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany,  east- 
ward, to  those  of  the  Missouri,  westward,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  1,830  m.  measured  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  77th  and  111th  meridians  of  W.  long. 
Length,  from  Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Proper,  3,200  m. ;  but,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri,  the  true  head  of  this  mighty  river, 
4,400  miles.  Estimated  area  of  the  country 
drained  b^  it  and  its  tributaries,  about  1,100,000 
square  miles.  The  Mississippi  divides  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sioux  Indians  with  the  states  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  lying  on  its  W.,  from  the 
Huron  territory  and  the  stotes  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  on  its  £.  side ; 
but  the  entire  basin  receives  the  drainage,  not  only 
of  these  districts,  but  also  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
with  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  besides 
that  of  an  immense  extent  of  hitherto  unsettled 
country  in  the  '  Far  West.'  The  lake  Itasca,  in 
which  the  river  rises,  and  which  was  first  discovered 
bv  Schoolcraft  in  1838,  at  a  level  of  1,330  ft, 
above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about 
8  m.  in  extent,  lying  among  pine-covered  hills  of 
diluvial  formation,  based  on  pnmitive  strata.  The 
river  flows  thence  NNE.,  about  180  m.,  to  Lake 
Cass,  where  it  takes  a  SS£.  course,  and  pursues  it, 
with  some  deviations,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio. 
([Geog.  Journal,  iv.  242-261.)  Its  velocity  during 
its  passage  through  the  lake-region,  bordering  on 
British  America,  is  in  many  parts  very  consider- 
able. There  are  several  falls  tiie  largest  being  the 
Big  Falls,  at  a  spot  where  the  stream  divides,  and 
fonns  several  islands :  about  60  m.  lower  down, 
also,  are  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  9  m.  above  the 
confluence  of  St.  Peter's  Kiver;  and  here  the 
stream,  flowing  in  two  channels,  each  between 
200  and  800  yds.  broad,  is  precipitated  over  a 
limestone  rock,  16  ft.  in  perpendicular  height.^  At 
this  point  ends  the  upper  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
though  rapids  occur  for  several  miles  farther  down, 
and  even  as  low  as  the  junction  of  the  Riviere  det 
Moinet,  in  lat.  40^  20'  y.  It  is  here  about  a  mile 
broad,  with  transparent  light  blue,  thou^^h  not 
very  deep,  water;  numerous  islands  stud  its  sur- 
face ;  and  the  current  averages  2  m.  an  hour.  Its 
banks  are  in  many  places  l^unded  by  broken  and 

Erecipitous  bluffs,  ranging  from  150  to  760  ft  in 
eight,  intersected  here  and  there  by  deep  ravines, 
and  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  birch,  maple,  and 
cedar;  but  in  some  parts  are  rather  extensive 
prairies,  covered  with  the  Zixania  aquatuxij  a  spe- 
cies of  the  cerealia,  commonly,  though  incorrectly, 
called  wild  rice,  which  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  fiHKl  among  the  native  Indians.  Its  principal 
aflluents  here  are  the  St,  Peter's,  St.  Croix,  Chip- 
peway,  Wisconsin,  Rock,  riv.  des  Moines  and 
Illinois ;  the  last  being  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  admitting  of  boat  navigation  as  far  as  the 
rapidis  250  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  waters  of 
the  Missouri  join  those  of  the  Mississippi  in  lat. 
380  56'  N.,  and  long.  90^  W.,  from  which  point 
the  latter  entirely  changes  its  character.  It  is 
here  about  1^  m.  broad,  and  the  Missouri  enters 
from  the  W.,  nearly  at  right  angles,  not  being 
more  than  ,^  the  breadth  of  that  into  which  it 
empties  itself.  *  At  this  point,'  says  CapL  Hall, 
such  is  the  impetuosity'  of  the  Missouri,  that  it 
fairly  divides  the  Mississippi,  even  to  the  left,  or 
E.,  bank;  nor  were  there  above  10  or  12  yds,  of 
clear  water  on  that  side  of  the  river,  while  all  the  | 


rest  was  muddy.  The  line  of  actnal  contact  was 
particularly  interesting :  it  seemed  as  if  the  dirty 
Missouri  had  insinuated  itself  under  the  clear 
Mississippi,  for  we  saw  it  boiling  up  at  a  hundred 
places.  First,  a  small  curdling  white  spot,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  appeared  near  the  sur- 
face, which  rapidly^  swelled  and  boiled  about,  till, 
in  a  few  seconds,  it  became  as  large  as  a  steam- 
boat, spreading  itself  on  all  sides  in  ^^ig^tic 
eddies  and  whirlpools,  in  a  manner  astoniahinj^ly 
grand  and  striking.  At  otlier  places,  the  two 
currents  ran  along,  side  by  side,  without  the  least 
intermixture,  like  oil  and  water;  but  this  repara- 
tion was  never  of  long  continuance,  and  the  con- 
taminating Missouri  soon  conquered  the  beautiful 
Mississippi :  indeed,  the  stain  is  never  for  one  mo- 
ment got  rid  of  during  the  1,200  m.  that  the  stream 
runs  over,  before  it  lalls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.' 

The  addition  of  the  Missouri  waters,  however, 
has  not  the  effect,  that  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, of  widening  the  surface  of  the  main  stream; 
for  the  united  waters  have  only,  from  their  con- 
fluence to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  width 
of  about  I  m.  The  junction  of  the  Ohio  aeems 
also  to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease, 
of  surface;  and  the  river,  in  its  naturd  state,  is 
still  narrower  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  only  120  m. 
from  its  mouth.  (Lyell's  Geology,  i  268.)  Ita  d«>th, 
however,  is  so  much  increased,  that,  at  the  shal- 
lowest places,  there  are  usually  6  ft  water  when 
the  river  is  lowest  The  rapidity  of  the  current  U 
more  than  doubled ;  and  it  presents,  except  in  the 
dry  season,  a  turbid  and  dangerous  mass  of  waters, 
passing  between  jagged  and  continually  falling 
shores,  and  leaving,  wherever  its  waters*  have  re- 
ceded, large  deposits  of  mud.  Accidental  circan- 
stances  oflen  shift  the  current  on  to  the  islands  or 
bends  of  the  river,  and  every  season  makes  great 
revolutions  in  the  course  of  the  channel.  Some- 
times entire  bends  are  broken  through  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  waters;  sometimes  large  islands 
are  entirely  melted  away ;  at  other  places,  they 
have  been  united  to  the  main  shore  by  myriads  of 
logs,  that  have  floated  down,  and  become  (xraented 
together  by  mud  and  rubbish.  Thus,  by  continu- 
ally shifting  its  course,  the  river  sweeps  away, 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  considerslik 
tracts  of  afiuvium,  which  were  gradually  aocama- 
lated  by  the  overflow  of  former  years;  and  the 
matter  now  1^  during  the  spring  floods  will  be,  tt 
some  future  time,  removed. 

About  190  m.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Mississippi  receives  the  Ohio,  or  La  BeBs 
Btviere  of  the  French,  flowing,  with  its  li^ht  green 
stream,  from  the  E.  bank,  bnnging  with  it  alM>  the 
waters  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Wabash,  Con- 
berland,  and  Tennessee.  At  this  point,  not  only 
does  the  stream  turn  SW.,  but  the  bluffs  on  both 
sides  retire,  and  a  fine,  well-timbered  plsin  extends 
on  both  sides  the  river,  ranging  (except  at  the 
Iron-banks  and  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on  the  £.  banks) 
from  30  to  50  m.  in  breadth ;  still  expanding  as  it 
approaches  the  mouth,  where  it  is  probablv  three 
or  four  tiroes  t  bat  width.  About  380  m.  below  the 
influx  of  the  Ohio  is  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas 
and  White  Kiver,  which  enter  the  main  stream 
close  to  each  other,  on  the  W.  bank.  Thence  lo 
the  confluence  of  the  Bed  River,  is  a  distance,  S. 
by  W.,  of  3G0  m.,  measured  along  the  stream,  and, 
below  this  latter  point,  the  river  bends  SK.,  aD«l 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  a  course  of  3^ 
m.  from  the  Kcd  River,  of  1,075  m.  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio,  and  of  1,270  m.  from  thst  of 
the  Missouri.  The  lower  part  of  the  Misai«ipr  i  '^ 
so  much  flooded  after  the  rainy  season,  that  there 
is  often  a  a\)ace  of  inundated  woodland  from  30  to 
100  m.  in  width ;  large  swamps,  also,  are  found. 
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dnring  the  whole  year,  on  both  sides  the  river ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  country  nearly  as  far  up  as 
Xatchez,  427  m.  from  its  mouth,  presents  nothing 
but  a  s^rampy  tract,  the  abode  of  alligators,  and 
subject  to  epidemic  and  other  diseases  most  calcu- 
lated to  shorten  and  destroy  human  life.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Missi8sipp&,  for  80  ro.  above  the  mouth, 
as  far  as  the  head  called  Plaquemines,  is  a  reedy 
marsh,  without  trees,  and  containing  only  a  few 
fishermen's  huts  and  a  residence  for  pilots  atBalize : 
in  fact,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived  more  dreary 
than  the  aspect  of  the  river,  even  as  fkr  as  70  m. 
above  the  mouth.  The  principal  entrances  for 
vessels  are  the  NE.  nass,  lat  29°  7'  26',  about  8^ 
m.  S£.  of  the  light-house  on  Frank's  Island ;  the 
SE..  or  main  pass,  lat  29^  8',  4^  m.  SSE.  from  the 
light ;  and  the  SW.  pass,  about  22  m.  S\V.  of  that 
landmark.  On  all  tnese  passes  there  are  bars  at 
the  outlets,  with  comparatively  shallow  water: 
the  main  pass  has  about  13  ft.,  the  SW.  pass  12  ft^; 
bat  the  rest  are  much  shallower.  The  tide  rises 
only  from  1^  to  2  ft.  at  Balize,  and  is  not  percep- 
tible more  than  80  m.  above  the  mouth.  (Blunt's 
Amer.  Coast  Pilot,  p.  270.)  The  Mississippi  has 
four  other  outlets ;  one,  called  the  Ibervill^  on  the 
£.  bank,  flowing  through  the  lakes  Maurenas  and 
Pontchartrain  -,  the  others  being  on  the  W.  bank, 
viz.  La  Foarche,  which  leaves  the  main  stream 
186  m.  from  its  mouth ;  Plaquemines,  about  81  m. 
higher  up;  and  the  Atchafalaya,  which  deflects 
south-westward,  in  lat,  31°  N.,  and  long.  91°  42'  80" 
W.  The  last^mentioned  branch  partly  empties  it- 
self into  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  but  also  returns 
a  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  main  current,  with 
which,  indeed,  all  the  minor  branches  of  the  delta 
are  more  or  less  interlaced.  A  great  raft,  or  accu- 
mulation of  drift-timber,  in  the  Atchafalaya,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  8  to  12  m.,  and  about  220  yds. 
wide  by  8  ft.  in  depth,  is  covered  with  vegetation; 
and,  as  it  rises  and  faUs  with  the  river,  is,  in  fact, 
a  floating  island.  Occasionally  breaches  occur  in 
it,  and  immense  masses  separate,  but  they  soon 
lodge  again,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  and  en- 
tanglement of  the  trees.  The  prodigious  quantity 
of  timber  annually  drifted  down  the  Mississippi 
and  itB  tributaries  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  subject  of 
geological  interest;  not  merely  as  showing  how 
vegetable  matter  becomes  imbedded  in  submarine 
and  flnviatile  deposits,  but  likewise  attestin^p  the 
constant  destruction  of  soil,  and  transportation  of 
matter  to  lower  levels,  by  the  tendency  of  rivers  to 
shift  their  courses.  Eadi  of  these  trees  must  have 
reouiied  many  years,  or  even  centuries,  to  attain  its 
fuU  raze :  the  soil,  therefore,  whereon  they  grew, 
after  remaining  long  undisturbed,  is  ultimatelv 
torn  up  and  swept  away ;  but  still,  notwithstand- 
ing such  constant  destruction  of  land  and  timber, 
the  region  which  yields  the  supply  is  densely 
covered  with  forests,  and  almost  unrivalled  in  its 
resources  for  the  support  both  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.     (Lyell's  Geology,  i.  271-273.) 

Tributaries. — By  far  the  largest  of  all  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  is  the  Missouri  (or  *  mud 
river'),  which,  indeed,  brings  down  more  water 
than  the  main  stream  itself;  and,  from  its  prodi- 
gious length  of  course,  uncommon  turbidnet»,  im- 
petuous and  wild  character,  as  well  as  the  singular 
country  through  which  it  runs,  possesses  a  natural 
grandeur,  approaching  the  sublime.  Its  sources, 
discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1812,  are  in 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  nearly  under  the  same 
parallel  as  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river  rises 
in  two  branches,  which  collect  all  the  water  flow- 
infc  from  the  Kocky  Mountains,  between  42^  and 
48^  N.  lat.  The  most  northerly  of  these  sources, 
called  the  Missouri,  rises  in  about  lat.  45°  N.,  and 
l<Mig.  110°  30'  W.,  taking  an  easterly  course,  in- 


clining to  the  N.  for  abont  620  m.,  receiving  in  its 
course  many  considerable  affluents,  and  having  a 
stupendous  fall  of  170  ft,,  about  300  m.  from  its 
Source :  the  other  branch,  called  the  Yellow-stone 
River,  rises  by  several  heads  between  lat  429  and 
44°  N. ;  and,  after  a  NNE.  course  of  more  than 
900  m.,  joins  the  Missouri  in  lat  48°  10',  and  long. 
104°  W. ;  where  its  stream  is  860  yards  wide,  or 
nearly  treble  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge.  The  united  river  flows  hence  through  a 
fine  open  prairie ;  and,  after  reaching  its  utmost  N. 
bend,  in  lat  48°  30',  curves  southward  past  Fort 
Mandan,  maintaining  the  same  course  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  White  River,  in  lat  43°  N.,  below 
which  it  takes  a  general  SSE.  course,  by  Council 
Bluff,  to  the  junction  of  the  Kanzas,  and'then  runs 
nearly  E.  to  its  union  with  the  Mississippi;  its 
entire  length,  from  the  source  of  the  Yellow-stone 
to  this  point,  being  8,1 30  m.  Its  laigest  tributaries 
are  the  Platte  (1,800  m.),  Kanzas  (1,200  m.),  and 
Osaee  (680  m.),  all  rising  on  the  £.  offsets  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  andjoining  the  Missouri  on  its 
W.  bank:  the  E.  affluents,  except  the  Grand 
River  and  Chariton,  are  quite  inconsiderable.  The 
navigation  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  falls,  a  distance  of  2,575  m.,  may  be  generally 
deemed  good,  though  the  season  be  short,  and  the 
steamers  run  only  during  daprlight.  The  main 
difliculties  of  navi^tion,  arise  from  its  falling 
banks,  the  timber  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  its 
channel,  its  sand-bars  and  rapids,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  current,  which  ranges  from  5  to  8  m.  an  hour. 
All  these  may  be  overcome  by  using  the  necessary 
precautions;  but  the  falls  entirely  interrupt  the 
navigation,  and  a  portage  becomes  necessary  at 
the  point  where,  for  about  2|  m.,  the  Missouri 
rushes  down  a  succession  of  tremendous  cataracts 
and  rapids. 

Above  the  falls,  the  current  Is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  shoals  and  rapids;  and,  as  the  river 
issues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  banks  aro 
shut  in  on  both  sides  for  more  than  5  m.  by  rocks 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
height  of  nearly  1,200  fU,  and  forming  a  sublime 
and  extraordinary  spectacle.  This  stupendous 
range  of  rocks  was  denominated  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke, '  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.' 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  well-wooded 
valleys  occur,  vailing  from  4  to  6  m.  in  breadth, 
and,  as  far  up  as  400  m.  from  its  union  with  the 
Mississippi,  tne  country  is  partially  settled;  but 
above  the  Platte  open  prairies  develope  them- 
selves, stretching  indefinitely  on  either  side  in 
naked  grass  plains,  forming  the  home  of  buffaloes, 
elks,  white  bears,  antelopes,  and  mountain  sheep; 
regions  that  are  traversed  only  by  the  Red  Indian, 
the  huntsman,  and  the  trapper. 

The  Ohio,  though  of  far  less  magnitude  than 
the  Missouri,  is  certainly  more  beatitmd,  and  more 
important  in  a  practical  sense.  It  is  formed  by 
the  junction,  at  Pittsburg,  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  (the  former  rising  12  m.  E.  of 
Coudersport  in  Pennsylvania,  while  the  latter  has 
its  source  about  40  m'.  SSE.  of  Clarksbuig.  in  Vir- 
ginia). Its  level  at  this  point  is  stated  to  be  about 
830  ft  above  the  Atlantic,  its  breadth  somewhat 
exceeds  600  yards;  and  it  immediately  assumes 
that  broad,  placid,  and  beautiful  aspect  which  it 
maintains,  except  at  the  rapids  of  Louisville,  all 
the  way  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
valleys  are  of  great  depth  and  fertility,  generally 
high,'  dry,  and  healthy ;  and  the  country  on  both 
sides  presents  a  variety  of  scenery  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  varies 
in  breadth  from  400  to  1,400  yards.  At  Cincin- 
nati it  is  nearly  600  yards,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  its  mean  breadth.    At  Louisville,  at  the  rapids, 
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the  descent  of  the  river,  in  2  m.,  is  22^  ft. ;  but 
the  current  is  not  so  broken  but  that  boats  have, 
ill  many  instances,  ascended  the  falls.  A  canal, 
however,  2  m.  in  length  and  200  ft.  wide,  with  a 
depth  sufficient  for  large  steam-boats,  was  com- 
pleted in  1881,  by  which  the  rapids  are  avoided. 
The  rise  of  the  Ohio,  during  the  floods,  which 
occur  between  March  and  July,  varies  from  46  to 
60  ft ;  but  in  the  drv  seasomit  may  be  forded,  in 
several  places,  near  Louisville.  Its  higher  parts 
are  annually  frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  is 
usually  suspended  eight  or  ten  weeks,  during 
winter,  by  floatin|]^  ice.  Its  current,  when  at 
mean  height,  is  estimated  at  8  m.,  and,  when  very 
low,  at  2  m.  an  hour.  It  has  many  islands.;  but 
there  are  none  between  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  The  principal  towns  on  the  Ohio, 
below  Pittsbuig,  are  Wheeling,  Gallipolis,  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  and  Jeffersonville.  The  length 
of  the  Ohio,  f^m  Pittsbuig  to  the  Mississippi, 
including  its.windings,  is  about  950  m.  It  enters 
that  river  nearly  in  a  SE.  direction.  *  In  ordinary 
seasons,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,'  says 
Mr.  Stuart,  <  these  rivers  are  neariy  2  m.  wide,  and 
with  a  volume  of  water  pretty  much  alike  at  the 
point  of  junction.  When  floods  take  place,  and 
the  Ohio  is  the  highest,  it  was  no  easy  matter, 
before  the  introduction  of  steamers,  to  accomplish 
its  ascent  at  the  confluence ;  but  when  the  Missis- 
sippi is  the  highest,  the  Ohio  is  often,  as  it  were, 
dammed  up  for  several  miles.  On  the  one  side, 
you  perceive  the  Mississippi,  presenting  a  vast 
agitated  and  turbid  body  of  water,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Ohio,  comparatively  clear  and 
calm,  descending  from  the  N.  The  point  where 
their  streams  unite,  though  rising  20  fU  above 
them  when  at  an  average  height,  is  not  visible  in 
great  inundations,  when  their  united  waters  form 
a  prodigious  lake.'    (Stuart's  America,  ii.  283.) 

The  Ohio  separates  Yiiginia  and  Kentucky,  on 
the  S.,  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  on  the  N. 
Its  N.  aflluents  are,  the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum, 
SciotQ,  and  Wabash,  the  last  of  which  is  navigable 
for  400  m.  from  its  mouth :  the  S.  tributaries  are, 
the  Kenhawa,  Sandy-river,  Green-river,  Cumber- 
land, and  Tennessee,  all  rising  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  AUeghanies,  and  flowing,  by  very  tortuous 
courses,  through  some  of  the  richest  districts  of 
the  United  Sutes.  The  last  two  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  steamers,  during  spring,  upwards  of  200 
m.  from  their  mouths;  and  the  Ohio,  with  its 
tributaries,  cannot  have  less  than  5,000  m.  of 
navigable  waters.  It  is  traversed,  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  an  immense  number  of  steamers ;  and, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  few  rivers 
can  vie  with  it,  either  in  utility  or  beauty. 

The  Arkansas,  which,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
ranks  next  to  the  Missouri,  joins  the  Mississippi, 
on  its  W.  bank,  in  lat.  84<'  N.  Its  length  has  been 
estimated  at  above  2,000  m.;  and  in  summer  it 
pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream  over  dry  sandy 
pUins,  which  so  absorb  the  water,  that,  several 
nundred  miles  below  the  mountains,  it  may  be 
crossed,  in  summer,  without  wading  as  high  as 
the  knees.  During  the  floods,  however,  it  is  navi- 
gated by  steamers,  far  above  the  limits  of  the  state 
which  has  assumed  its  name.    (See  Arkansas.) 

The  Ked  River  and  its  branch  the  Washita, 
join  the  Mississippi  from  the  W.,  in  lat.  80©  57' 
"N.,  so  m.  above  Baton-rouge.  The  most  remote 
sources  of  the  former  are  in  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  Sierra  del  Sagramento,  skirting  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  in  New 
Mexico.  It  runs  E.,  through  a  mountain-countr>-, 
for  about  800  m.,  and  then  turns  SSE.,  which  direc- 
tion it  punues  till  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi ; 
its  total  length  being  1,500  m.    It  is  navigable  by 
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steamera  for  about  800  m. ;  bat  the  existence  of  a 
low,  swampy  district,  clogged  with  drift-timber, 
about  60  m.  N.  of  NachiU^es,  is  an  efTectoal  bar 
to  its  further  navigation,  except*  for  smsU  boats. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Washita  rises  in  the  Mss- 
seme  mountains  of  Arkansas,  and  pursues  a  gene- 
ral course  S.  bv  £.,  having  a  length  of  about  S60 
m.  Both  the  "Red  River  and  Arkansas  have  their 
spring-floods,  and  supply  an  immense  volume  of 
muddy  water,  to  swell  the  vast  la^n  which  is 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  during  its 
inundation.  Their  waters,  owing  to  saline  im- 
pregnations, and  the  suspension  of  ochreous  esitb, 
are  at  once  brackish  and  nauseous  to  the  tsste; 
indeed,  that  of  the  Red  River  is  so  bad  at  Ns- 
chitoches,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  cnlinaiy  par- 
poses.  The  Yazoo  and  Big  Black  River  lie  the 
only  E.  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  below  the 
Ohio,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire a  separate  notice. 

Jnundatunu, — The  Mississippi,  recipient  of  all 
the  waters  flowing  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  westward  from  the  AUeghanies,  is  sub- 
ject to  periodical  inundations,  the  effect  of  which 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  flatness  of  the  country 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  It  is  intenected, 
ako,  in  every  direction,  by  numerous  natural  canals, 
or  bajfomSf  which,  during  the  floods,  are  constantly 
in  motion,  and  render  it  impossible  to  cany  on  any 
internal  intercourse,  except  by  means  of  boats. 
The  waters,  however,  which  are  thus  sent  down 
from  the  colder  regions  of  the  W.  and  N.,  and  the 
temperate  region  of  the  Ohio  valley,  are  not  sop- 
plied  simultaneously;  the  southern  rivers  send- 
mg  down  their  floods  early  in  the  year,  while  the 
northern  furnish  their  supplies  as  late  as  midsum- 
mer. Hence,  the  Mississippi  appears  to  have  tiro 
annual  floods;  the  first,  m  ordinary  seasons,  be- 
ginning with  the  new  year.  Few  vears  pass  with- 
out a  swell  about  this  season.  YhiB  first  flood  ii 
uniformly  succeeded  by  a  depression,  previously  to 
the  great  spring  inuncfation,  which  begins  in  Apiil, 
commencing  with  the  Jlrtt  flood  of  the  Miseoon, 
in  March,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice :  this  is 
followed  by  that  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  snd 
afterwards  by  those  of  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  sll 
the  other  tributaries.  The  great  flood  of  the  Mis- 
souri begins  in  June ;  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  month,  the  Mississippi  attains  its  greatest 
height  at  Natchez,  about  400  m.  from  its  mouth ; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  Jul^  the  flood  at  New 
Orleans  is  generally  at  its  height.  Considerable 
variations,  however^  occur  in  the  periods,  as  well 
as  extent,  of  the  inundation. 

The  swell  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  inunda- 
tions is,  near  the  sea,  only  8  ft ;  at  New  Orleans 
(120  m.  from  its  mouth) j  12  ft.:  at  Baton-rouge, 
188  m.  higher,  25  ft. ;  at  Fort  Adams,  and  gene- 
rally thence  to  the  Ohio,  45  ft. ;  and  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  the  rise  is  from  18  to  22  ft,;  the 
diminution  near  the  mouth  being  a  consequence 
of  the  laige  expanse  of  the  country  over  which  the 
watere  are  spread.  To  secure  the  land  from  these 
inundations,  immense  embankments,  or  levees^ 
as  they  are  ^nerallj  called,  have  been  foimed 
along  the  Mississippi  and  the  canals,  or  bayoms, 
through  which  its  waten  overflow,  llie  principal 
of  these  embankments  commences  at  the  head  of 
the  island  of  Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river 
for  about  130  m.  The  water,  however,  not  unfire- 
quently  bursts  through  this  embankment,  and 
submei^  the  adjoining  country. 

J)epm  and  Fitness  for  Navtpatiam.—The  Mia»i»^ 
sippi  diflTers  from  most  of  the  other  great  American 
rivers,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  width  and  depth  for 
many  hundred  miles.  '  Indeed,  it  is  na\ngable.  at 
every  period  of  the  year,  considerably  above  the 
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janGtion  of  the  Missouri,  and  at  least  2,000  m. 
above  its  mouth.  The  width  of  the  main  river 
averages  about  900  yards  below  the  Ohio,  and  its 
medial  depth  varies  from  90  to  120  ft  (Stuart's 
America,  ii  247.)  The  current  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  though  strong,  does  not  equal  that  of 
the  Missouri.  Its  velocity  may  be  ascertained 
fiom  the  progress  made  by  boats  m  descending  the 
stream.  When  the  water  is  low  a  boat  will  float 
from  45  to  50  OL  a  day;  when  in  a  middle  state, 
from  60  to  70  m. ;  and,  during  the  inundation, 
from  90  to  100  m.  This,  however,  applies  only  to 
that  part  of  the  river  above  the  Arliansas;  for, 
below  this,  a  small  dilatation  occurs,  and  the 
swamps  also  receive  a  vast  body  of  water,  by 
which  means  the  current  becomes  less  rapid.  As 
soon  as  the  river  enters  the  Delta,  its  rapidity 
is  farther  slackened  through  the  diffusion  of  its 
waters  into  various  subordinate  channels.  From 
thb  point  to  New  Orleans  no  variation  is  per- 
ceived ;  but,  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Delta, 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  diminished  nearly 
a  third,  and  thence  to  the  aea  about  a  half.  Ou&- 
■ide  the  bar  the  current  sets  eastward;  but  there 
are  ooimter-currents,  which,  in  no  small  degree, 
pNcrplex  the  mariner  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
river.  The  white  waters  of  the  Mississippi  do  not 
readily  mix  with  the  sea,  and  may  be  distinguished 
firem  9  to  14  m.  from  BaUze. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  obstruction  to  the 
navi^tion  of  the  Mississippi  arises  from  the 
multitude  of  large  trees  precipitated  from  its 
banks  into  the  water.  These  fre<}uently  become 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  nver.  'Some  of 
them  are  called  ficaUers^  because  they  are  im- 
movable, and  constantly  expose  their  pointed 
shafts  above  the  water.  Others  are  denominated 
sawders,  from  their  alterudtely  rising  above  and 
falling  below  the  surface,  it  is  dangerous  for 
boats  to  run  against  either  of  these;  and  the 
best  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to  keep  in  the  mid- 
channel,  where  they  seldom  make  their  appear^ 
ance;  and,  for  farther  security,  the  steamers  have 
frequently  double  bows.  The  number  of  trees 
visible  to  the  eye  is  greater  or  lens,  according  to 
tlie  high  or  low  state  of  the  water.  But  within 
the  last  year  steam-boats  have  been  fitted  up 
with  machinery  for  removing  these  obstructions 
to  na>ngation ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  in  no  very 
lei^^ened  period,  this  impediment  will  no  longer 
exist,  at  least  in  any  dangerous  de^e. 

Navigation  and  Trade, — The  faolities  afforded 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  various  tributaries  for 
internal  navigation  are  wholly  unequalled,  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  in  S. 
Amenca.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  navigation  is  con- 
cerned, the  Mississippi  should  be  regarded,  from 
its  great  depth  and  comparative  freedom  from 
shoals  and  cataracts,  not  so  much  a  river  as  a 
vast  internal  sea,  a  Mediterranean  in  fact,  ex- 
tending through  all  the  central  and  most  fertile 
portion  of  N.  America ;  and  enabling  its  remotest 
recesses,  though  2,000  or  3,000  m.  inland,  to 
maintain  a  direct  communication,  by  water,  with 
the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  gloW  It  is  but 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  since  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi began  to  be  occupied  by  civilised  man, 
and  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness;  and  its  as- 
tonishing increase  in  population  and  wealth  is 
principally  ascribable  to  the  facility  afforded  by 
this  noble  river  for  its  intercourse  with  the  other 
parts  of  America,  and  of  the  world.  The  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  IVIississippi  is  already,  in- 
deed, incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Danube,  the  £Ibe,  or  any  other  river 
of  the  ancient  continent.  And  vast  as  are  the  na- 
tural capacities  of  the  Mississippi  for  nayigation, 
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they  have  been,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to 
be,  greatly  extended  by  canals  and  artificial  means. 
It  is  alread}"^  united  with  the  grand  chain  of  lakes 
and  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  goods  token 
on  board  at  New  York  may  be  conveyed  to  New 
Orleans  without  being  unshipped,  and  conversely. 

Sailing-boats  are  totally  unable  to  stem  the 
current  of  the  Mississippi  above  Natchez,  and  ore 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  oars  and  long  poles ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
laborious  and  tedious  operation  of  propdling  them 
against  the  stream,  from  12  to  16  days  being 
usually  consumed  in  ascending  from  New  Orleans 
to  Natchez  (320  m.).  The  navigation,  however, 
has  been  prodigiously  facilitate  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steamers,  which  stem  the  current  at  a 
rate  varying  from  5  to  6  m.  an  hour. 

The  principal  drawback  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  consists  in  the  fool-hardiness  of 
the  captains  of  the  steamers  (nearly  all  of  which 
are  propelled  hj  high-pressure  engines),  which 
too  often  results  in  explosions  and  other  accidents, 
that  frequently  occasion  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  The  common  and  only  safe  rate  of 
these  steamers  is  about  12  m.  an  hour  with  the 
stream,  and  6  m.  against  it.  The  number  of  fiat- 
bottomed  keel-boats  worked  by  manual  labour  is 
rapidly  decreasing;  and  the  probability  is  that 
steam-navigation  will  very  soon  supersede  every 
other  medium  of  communication  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, whether  for  passage  or  commerce. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
and,  in  point  of  extent,  the  second  in  the  Union, 
in  the  W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  between 
lat  36°  30*  and  40^  30'  N.,  and  long.  89°  and 
96°  30'  W. ;  having  N.  Iowa,  W.  unsetUed  Indian 
territories,  £.  the  Mississippi  river,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
and  S.  Arkansas.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  280  m.; 
average  breadth,  230  m.  Area,  67,380  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,182,012  m  1860.  No  part  of  this  stat^  can 
be  called  mountainous,  though  its  SW.  portion 
has  some  elevated  land.  The  country  in  tue  S£. 
is  a  morass,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  Ar- 
kansas swamp;  the  rest  of  the  surface  consists 
principally  or  rolling  prairies  continuous  with 
those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  It  is  watered 
by  the  two  largest  rivers  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, which,  notwithstanding  its  internal  situa- 
tion, afford  it  facilities  for  communicating  with  the 
most  distant  countries :  the  Mississippi  has  a  course 
of  550  m.  along  its  £.  boundary,  and  the  Mis- 
souri intersects  the  state  near  its  centre,  and  joins 
the  Mississippi  within  its  limits.  There  are  nu- 
merous tributaries  of  the  above  rivers,  which  are 
navigable  to  some  distance ;  as  the  Osage,  Gas- 
conaide.  Grand  River,  Chariton,  and  Merrimac 
The  Osage  is  navigable  for  keel  boats  for  above 
200  m.  On  the  bonks  of  the  rivers,  especially 
the  Missouri,  the  soil  is  deep,  and  extremely  fer- 
tile, and,  also,  in  the  alluvial  prairies  of  the  N. 
The  hill  country  is  much  less  productive,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  bein^  either  barren  or  covered 
with  pine  woods.  But  m  those  ports  where  the 
soil  is  the  leost  fertile,  mineral  products  ore  abun- 
dant, and,  in  fact,  these  at  present  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  state.  Great  quantities  of 
iron  ore  and  coal  exist  throughout  the  Missouri 
valley;  and  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  manganese, 
cobalt,  arsenic,  plumbago,  nitre,  salt,  jasper,  and 
marble,  are  found  elsewhere.  The  great  mineral 
district  of  Missouri  extends  over  about  3,000  sq.  m. 
to  the  SW.  of  St.  Louis.  This  region  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  its  lead  mines.  Potosi  may 
be  considered  its  centre.  The  ore  is  the  galena 
or  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  is  found  in  detached 
masses,  yielding  iiom  60  to  85  per  cent,  of  mel 
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Copper,  tin,  gold,  and  silver  are  met  with  in  some 
places,  bat  the  precious  metals  are  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  pay  for  their  worlcing. 

The  agricultural  staples  consist  of  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  and  com  of  various  kinds.  Common  and 
sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  garden  vegetables,  and 
artificial  grasses  are  plentifuL  Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  the  S.,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Large 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  are  reared ;  and 
beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  live  stock  constitute, 
together  with  lead,  furs,  buffalo  hides  and  tongues, 
lumber,  and  maize,  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
The  prairies  are  excellent  natural  pastures,  and 
the  business  of  rearing  cattle  is  almost  redurod  to 
the  simple  operation  of  turning  them  upon  these 
prairies,  and  letting  them  fatten  until  the  ownen 
think  proper  to  claim  the  tribute  of  their  flesh. 
Some  of  the  prairies  appear  peculiarly  fitted  for 
sheep  walks ;  but  Fheep  are  not  yet  reared  in  any 
great  numbers.  Ih  >  principal  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments are  smelting  works,  forges,  shot 
factories,  drc,  in  the  mining  district,  and  flour  and 
sawing  mills  on  the  various  rivers.  A  good  deal 
of  shot  is  annually  exported  from  Herculaneum 
and  other  towns. 

St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial town,  and  was  formerly  the  cap. ;  but  the 
seat  of  government  has  been  removed  to  Jefferson 
city  on  the  Missouri,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
state.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  33, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  97  mems.,  both 
being  elected  by  the  white  male  citizens  21  years 
of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  sute  for  a  year 
previouslv  to  the  election ;  but  the  electors  of  re- 
presentatives must,  also,  have  resided  for  3  months 
m  the  CO.  for  which  they  vote.  The  senators  are 
elected  for  4  years,  and  the  representatives  for  2 : 
the  general  assembly  convenes  every  2  years.  The 
govenior  and  lieut-govemor  are  chosen  bjr  the 
people  every  4  years,  and  are  not  again  ebgible 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  similar  period.  The  state 
is  divided  into  4  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which 
the  supreme  court  sits  twice  a  year.  There  are  11 
circuit  courts,  with  civil  and  cnminal  jurisdiction, 
and  a  superintending  control  over  the  county 
courts.  The  judges  are  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  hold 
ofiice  for  8  years ;  but  not  beyond  65  years  of  age. 
1-1 6th  part  of  the  land  of  every  township  is  ap- 
propriated by  Act  of  Congress  for  the  support  of 
primary  schools ;  and  the  taline  fund,  derived  from 
the  sale  of  salt  springs,  and  other  special  funds, 
have  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  public  instruc- 
tion. St  Louis  has  a  Catholic  miiversity,  attended 
hy  about  160  students;  St.  Mary's  college,  in 
Perry  co.,  is  well  attended.  There' are  some  other 
colleges,  and  flourishing  private  seminaries  in  the 
state,  and  the  Missouri  university  has  above  100 
students.  Missouri  sends  9  representatives  to  the 
Congress  of  the  U.  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a  brisk 
traffic  in  furs  and  minerals  being  maintained  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  Indians,  induced  the 
former  to  settle  in  this  territory.  About  the  middle 
of  that  century  St.  Louis,  St.  &6idvifeve,  and  other 
towns,  were  founded  by  the  French ;  but,  in  1762, 
the  country  was  given  up  to  Spain.  In  1800  it 
was  restored  to  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the 
U.  States  in  1803.  Missouri  became  a  state  of  the 
Union  in  1821. 
Missouri  (River).  See  Mississippi. 
MISTRETTA  (an.  Amastra,  or  Mytutratum), 
a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  intend.  Catania, 
on  a  high  hill,  b  m.  SVV.  Caronia.  Pop.  12,232  in 
1«62. 

MITCIIELSTOWN,  an  inhmd  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Leinster,  co.  Cork,  on  an  affiuentof  theFim- 
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cheon,  26  m.  NNE.  Cork.  Pop.  2,920  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  of  a  WeU-built  square,  and  2 
principal  streets.  It  has  a  par.  church,  and  Bom. 
Cath.  chapel,  both  handsome  modem  structures; 
a  college,  which  maintains  12  poor  Protestant 
sentlemen  and  18  gentlewomen,  endowed  by  the 
Kingston  family,  a  small  barrack,  and  market- 
house.  A  manor  court  for  pleas  of  the  amoont  of 
2L  is  held  eveir  third  Monday,  and  petty  sesBioDs 
every  Wednesday.  It  is  a  ronstabulary  station. 
Markets  on  Thursdays:  fairs  on  the  fOth  Jan., 
2dth  March,  23rd  May,  80th  July,  12th  Nov^  and 
2nd  and  6th  Dec  A<]yoining  the  town,  on  the 
W.,  b  the  magnificent  seat  of  ue  Eail  of  l^ngBton, 
erected  in  1823. 

MITTAU,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital 
Courland,  on  the  Aa,  25  m.  SW.  Riga,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Riga  to  Donabuig.  Pop.  23,150  in 
1858.  The  town  is  but  indifferently  built,  the 
houses  being  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  unpaved.  It  has  a  castle,  erected 
in  1739,  which  served  in  1796  as  an  asylum  for 
Louis  XYIII.  of  France,  and  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  governor  and  the  official  authorities.  It 
has  a  gymnasium  and  a  good  libnuy ;  a  theatre, 
capable  of  accommodating  3,000  spectators,  a  bos- 
piul,  and  a  literary  society.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  prov.  assemble  here  at  stated  times 
lor  the  despatch  of  business  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  prov.,  and  man^  of  them 
reside  in  town  during  the  winter,  when  it  becomes 
unusually  ^y.  Its  situation  is  low,  sandy,  and 
exposed  to  inundation. 

MOBILE,  a  city  and  sea  port  of  the  U.  Stotes 
of  N.  Ameriua,  State  Alabama,  cap.  co.  of  its  own 
name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  river  in  Mobile 
Bay,  175  m.  SSW.  Tuscaloosa,  and  115  m.  K£.by 
E.  New  Orleans.  Pop.  21,56 1  in  1860.  The  town 
is  situated  on  dry  and  elevated  ground ;  but,  being 
surrounded  bv  a  low  swampy  tract,  it  was  formeriy 
very  unhealtLy.  But  this  has  been  in  psrt  ob- 
viated by  a  system  of  drsinage,  and  Mobile  is  now 
tolerably  salubrious.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  gaol,  and  churches  for  Rom. 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Me- 
thodists. A  Rom.  Catholic  college  was  founded  in 
1830,  at  Spring  Hill,  about  6  m.  from  town.  It  is 
supplied  with  excellent  water,  conveyed  in  pipes 
a  distance  of  2  m. 

Mobile  is  one  of  the  prindpal  ports  in  the  Union 
for  the  shipping  of  cotton.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  entre- 
pot for  nearly  the  whole  of  Alabama,  and  for  parts 
of  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  A  light-house,  with 
a  fixed  light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  55  ft. 
above  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  Mobile  Poiiit, 
at  the  £.  entrance  of  the  bay.  There  are  15  ft 
water  over  the  bar  at  low  ebb  ;  but  a  shod 
within  the  bay  prevents  vessels  drawing  more 
than  8  or  9  ft.  water  coming  to  the  town  at  ebb 
tide. 

MOCHA,  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  Set, 
frequented  by  Europeans,  in  that  part  of  Anbis 
called  Yemen,  about  40  m.  N.  from  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-mandeb,  laL  18°  19'  80"  N.,  long  43®  W 
E.  Pop.  variously  estim.  at  from  5,000  to  7,000. 
It  is  encircled  with  walls  and  indifferently  forti- 
fied. Its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  imposmg,  but 
internally  it  is  poor  and  mean. 

Mocha  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  dry  ssndy 
plain.  It  is  built  close  to  the  shore,  between  two 
points  of  land,  which  project  and  form  a  bsy. 
Vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  ft.  watfer  may 
anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
toMm ;  but  large  ships  anchor  without  the  bay  in 
the  roads,  in  5  or  7  fathoms  water;  the  grand 
mosque  bearing  ESE.,  and  the  fort  to  the  S.  of  the 
town  S.  by  £.,  distant  about  2  m.  from  the  shore. 
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The  mat  article  of  export  from  Mocha  is  cotTee, 
vhich  is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  greater  portion  is  sent  to  Djidda 
and  Sues ;  but  there  is  a  large  export  to  Bombay 
and  other  parts  of  India,  whence  some  is  sent  to 
Europe :  occasionally,  however,  the  exports  from 
llocha  and  llodeida,  direct  for  Europe,  are  very 
considerable.  Besides  coffee,  the  principal  articles 
of  export  are  dates,  a^joue,  or  paste  made  of  dates, 
myrrh,  gum  Arabic,  olibanum,  senna  {Cania 
Setuta),  sharlcs*  fins,  tragacanth,  boms  and  hides 
of  the  rhinoceros,  balm  of  Gilead,  ivor^,  ^old 
dust,  civet,  aloes,  and  sagapenum.  The  principal 
articles  of  import  are  rice,  piece  goods,  iron  and 
hardware.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet,  met 
with  at  Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Abyssinia. 

MOD  BURT,  an  old  bor.,  market  toMm,  and  par. 
of  England,  hund.  Ermington,  co.  Devon,  29  m. 
SSW.  Exeter,  and  181  m.  SSW.,  London.  Pop. 
of  par.  1,612  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,910  acres. 
The  town,  which  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  has 
four  principal  streets,  meeting  in  a  large  o\im 
market-place.  The  church  is  large  and  well  built, 
having  a  spire  134  It.  high :  the  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, in  the  gift  of  Eton  college,  to  which  Henry 
Xl.  gave  the  estates  of  an  alien  priory  of  Benedic- 
tines that  formerly  stood  near  the  church.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  have  phices  of  worship. 
A  Lancastrian  school  is  attended  by  70  boys,  and 
about  80  children  receive  instraction  in  two  infant 
acbools. 

Modbury  had  formerly  a  considerable  share  in 
the  manufacture  of  seige,  plush,  and  felt  hats; 
but  these  branches  of  industry  have  long  decayed, 
and  the  present  inhab.  are  mostly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  retail  trade.  The  town,  which  is 
a  bor.,  though  without  an  act  of  incorporation,  is 
grovemed  by  a  portreeve  and  other  officers ;  and 
m  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  sent  2  mems.  to  thie 
H.  of  C. ;  but  it  afterwards  was  divested  of  this 
privilege,  because  of  its  inability  to  bear  the 
ex  Dense. 

MODENA  (an.  MuHna),  a  city  of  X.  Italy,  cap. 
of  prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  a  fine  plain  between 
the  Panaro  and  the  Seochia,  24  m.  WN  VV.  Bologna, 
on  the  railway  from  Parma  to  Bologna.  Pop. 
58,444  in  1862.  Modena  has  a  citadel,  and  is 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  which,  however,  con- 
duce less  to  its  strength  than  to  its  beauty.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  well  built,  and  clean.  It  has 
been  much  improved  and  embellished  within  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  is  divided  into  the 
new  and  the  old  city  by  the  Strada  MtieUray  a 
part  of  the  Emilian  Way,  which  intersects  it  from 
end  to  end.  The  general  architecture  of  Modena 
is  striking  and  agreeable ;  almost  all  its  streets  are 
bordered  with  arcades  over  their  footways.  The 
former  ducal  palace  is  the  finest  public  building ; 
it  stands  isolated  in  the  great  square,  and,  unlike 
the  palace  of  Parma,  it  has  been  completed.  It 
had  formerly  a  noble  collection  of  paintings ;  but 
some  of  its  cA«/s  dctuvre  were  purchased  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  conveyed  to  Dresden  in  1746, 
and  others  were  taken  away  by  the  French ;  still, 
however,  it  is  one  of  the  best  collections  in  Italy. 
It  includes  works  bv  Raphael,  Carlo  Dolci,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Guido,  Guercmo,  the  Caracci,  and  Pro- 
cacciuo,  the  Crucifixion  by  Pomarancio,  and  a 
copy  of  the  famous  NotU  by  Coneggio.  The 
ceiling  of  the  gallery  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Fran- 
cesconi ;  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  recumbent 
Cleopatra  by  Canova.  The  public,  formerly  ducal, 
librarv,  known  as  the  Billioteca  Estenae,  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  60,000  vols.  Two  of  the 
best  scholars,  and  most  laborious,  diligent,  and  able 
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writers  of  whom  Italy  has  to  boast,  Muratori  and 
Tiraboschi,  were  successively  librarians  during  the 
last  century.  In  the  square' before  the  palace  is  a 
fine  statue  of  Duke  Francis  III.,  the  founder  of  the 
university.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice 
of  considerable  antiquity  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, but  not  in  a  pure  style.  It  is  principally  re- 
markable for  a  square  marble  tower,  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Italy,  in  which  is  kept  the  famous 
bucket,  once  the  cause  of  a  serious  feud  between 
Modena  and  Bolo^a,  and  which  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Tassoni  in  the  Secckia  rapUa,  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Guido,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  formerly  adomed  the  cathe- 
dral, but  it  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  and  has 
not  been  restored.  The  churches  are  numerous ; 
but  few  deserve  notice,  except  those  of  St.  Vicenzo, 
St.  Agostino,  and  the  Dommican  church,  with 
some  colossal  statues.  The  city  has  several  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  a  theatre,  some  public  baths, 
various  good  scientific  collections,  and  a  library 
of  80,000  vols.,  comprising  many  rare  editions  of 
the  15th  century,  and  some  valuable  MSS.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  water  by  numerous  subter- 
ranean dstems;  and  is  united  to  the  Panaro  by  a 
canal  navigable  by  boats  of  30  tons.  Weaving 
and  spinning  silk  were  formerly  important  branches 
of  industry ;  but  these  have  greatly  declined ;  and 
manufactures  of  hemp,  woollen  cloths,  leather, 
hats,  and  glass  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  their 
place.  It  has  a  large  weekly  market  for  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Mutina  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Etruscans.    It  is  said,  by  Livy,  to  have  been 


v.  9.)  A  few  Roman  antiquities,  mostly  tombs, 
still  exist  at  Modena.  It  suffered  many  disasters 
in  the  times  of  Attila,  Odoaoer,  and  the  Lombard 
kin^s;  and  was  afterwards  governed  successively 
by  its  bishop  and  magistrates,  and  belonged  to 
the  Popes,  Venetians,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  before  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  house  of  Este.  Under  the  French  it 
was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Panaro.  The  learned  an- 
tiquary Sigonius,  the  poets  Molsaand  Tassoni,  and 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Fallopius,  were  natives 
of  Modena. 

MODICA  (an.  Mctyca),  a  town  of  Italy,  island 
of  Sicily,  intend.  Syracuse,  cap.  district  of  its 
own  name,  on  the  Scicli,  81  m*  WSW.  Syracuse. 
Pop.  30,875  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  among 
crag^  rocks,  and  generally  Ul  built.  Among  the 
pubhc  buildings  are  a  castle,  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  a  ducal  residence,  a  town-hall,  2 
hospitals,  several  public  schools,  and  a  govern- 
ment loan-bank.  The  Franciscan  convent  is  said 
to  possess  some  fine  mosaics.  In  the  adjacent 
valley  of  Ipsica  are  numerous  tr^glodytic  caves. 
In  1833,  a  good  many  houses  and  upwards  of  100 
persons  were  buried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  near 
Modica. 

The  district  of  which  this  town  is  the  cap., 
has  an  area  of  nearly  120,000  acres,  with  several 
towns,  and  a  pop.  of  about  80,000.  It  was  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges  by  Roger,  king  of 
Sicily,  the  principal  being  that  its  courts  of  justice 
should  be  independent  of  those  of  Sicily. 

MOFFAT,  a  villiure  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  springs,  co.  Dumfiries,  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Annan,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  valley, 
and  bounded,  almost  immediately  on  the  N.,  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  the  highest  in  the  S.  of 
Scotland,  45  m.  S.  Edinbuif^h,  and  20  m.  N.  by 
£.  Dumfries,  near  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
1,462  in  1861.    The  town  is  extremely  neat,  dean. 
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and  well-built,  consisting  principally  of  a  wide 
street  along  the  Hne  of  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Edinburgh.  Latterly,  however,  or  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Caledonian  railway,  which  has  a  station 
at  Beatock  Bridge,  within  2^  m.  of  the  village,  it 
has  been  much  enlarged ;  a  great  number  of  new 
houses  having  been  built,  partly  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  fix^  residents,  and  partly  of  visitors  to 
the  wells.  In  fineness  of  situation  and  purity  of 
air,  it  is  superior  to  most  watering-places  in  the 
kingdom :  it  has  a  par.  church,  a  free  church,  a 
dissenting  chapel,  and  some  very  good  inns.  The 
mineral  springs,  which  are  sulphureous  and  chaly- 
beate, rise  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town,  on 
the  slope  of  the  adjacent  hills.  One  of  these 
springs  was  discovered  in  1683,  the  other  in  1748. 
MOGADORE,  or  MOGODOR,  called  by  the 
Moors  Skwera,  a  sea-port  town,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  about  105  m. 
W.  Morocco :  lat.  31°  50'  N.,  long.  9°  20'  W.  Pop. 
estim.  at  10,000.  It  stands  on  a  patch  of  granu- 
lar sandstone  rock,  which,  at  high  water,  is  nearly 
insulated  by  the  sea.  1'he  country  around  is  low, 
flat,  and  unproductive ;  so  that  vegetables  have  to 
be  brought  from  gardens  from  4  m.  to  12  m.  inland, 
and  cattle  and  poultry  from  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. Water  is  also  scarce,  and  rather  dear; 
being  either  rain  water  collected  and  preserved  in 
cisterns,  or  brought  from  a  river  about  2  m.  dis- 
tant, "rhe  white  stone  buildings  give  the  town  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  divided 
into  2  contiguous  portions,  both  surrounded  by 
walls:  that  called  the  citadel,  comprises  nearly 
half  the  entire  town,  with  the  royal  palace,  the 
houses  of  most  of  the  governors  and  chief  officers, 
the  custom-house,  the  foreign  consulates,  and  a 
street  of  well-built  shops  of  red  sandstone,  for- 
merly occupied  by  European  traders.  The  houses 
in  this  part  are  wcU-built  and  lofty,  and  the  streets 
cleaner  than  in  most  other  towns  in  the  Moorish 
dominions.  The  citadel  is  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  strong  gate, 
which  is  closed  at  9  o'clock  every  night.  The 
other  portion  of  M(^dore  is  not  so  well  laid  out, 
nor  so  clean,  »he  Jews'  quarter,  in  particular,  being 
excessively  filthy :  it  has,  however,  a  very  exten- 
sive mosque,  with  a  high  square  tower,  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  is  entered  by  3  principal 
gates;  which,  with  many  in  the  interior,  are 
closed  at  sunset*  To  the  S.  of  the  citadel  is  what 
is  called  the  port,  being  an  inner  roadstead,  pro- 
tected by  a  rocky  island,  about  1^  m.  in  length, 
8  ro.  from  the  shore.  It  has  not  more  than  10  ft. 
or  12  ft,  water  at  ebb  tide,  and  23  ft.  when  deepest ; 
it  is  therefore  fit  only  for  small  vessels,  laice  ships 
anchoring  outside  the  harbour,  the  long  battery 
bearing'  £.,  distant  1^  m.  The  island  bounding 
the  harbouf  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  a  state 
prison,  and  is  defended  by  a  few  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, ensconced  behind  mud-wall  embrasures. 
The  landing-place  is  a  long  stone  slip,  near  the 
arsenal,  protected  on  the  W.  by  a  long  battery, 
mounting  several  brass  cannon,  and  containing 
a  lai^e  tank,  and  a  number  of  prison  cells.  The 
arsenal,  with  which  tliis  battery  communicates,  is 
a  really  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a  large 
range  of  bomb-proof  casemates,  flanked  at  either 
end  by  an  elegant  square  tow«r,  with  turrets  at 
their  angles,  connected  by  a  battery  of  2  tiers, 
having  in  ita  centre  a  lofty  arched  gateway.  The 
long  batter}'  defending  the  whole  town  on  the  W. 
is  an  extensive  line-wall  alon^  the  shore,  crowned 
with  brass  ordnance,  and  having  beneath  a  range 
of  bomb-proof  casemates  capable  of  containing 
4,000  or  5,000  men.  On  the  land  side,  Mogadore 
is  protected  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  by  a 
round  tower,  furnished  with  brass  cannon.    All 
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the  fortifications  were  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  European  engineer  in  the  last 
century. 

The  trade  of  Mogadore  was  formerly  very  exten- 
sive ;  her  port  was  open  to  the  shipe  of  the'dilSeient 
European  countries,  most  of  whom  had  connils 
here.  Most  part  of  the  commerce  between  Europe 
and  Morocco  is  still  carried  on  through  Mogadore; 
but  England  and  Sardinia  are  the  only  sUtes  that 
retain  consuls.  The  principal  importa  are  Eng- 
lish woollen  and  cotton  stnfrs  and  hardware,  Ger- 
man linens,  tin,  copper,  earthenware,  mirron, glass, 
sugar,  pepper,  and  paper.  The  exports  prind- 
pallv  consist  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  gam 
Arabic,  and  other  gums,  bees'  wax,  cow  and  calf 
skins,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  olive  oil, 
and  dates.  Accounts  are  kept  in  nutkeds  of  10 
ounces,  the  ounce  being  divided  into  4  blaniedi, 
of  24  fluce  each.  The  blankeel  may  be  valued  at 
Id,  the  onnce  at  4</.,  and  thenutkeel,  or  ducat,  at 
3«.  4d.  The  com  measures  are,  for  the  most  put, 
similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  quintal  »  1 19  lbs. 
avoird.  The  market  lb.,  for  provisions  =  about 
1|  lb.  avoird.  The  canna,  or  cubit  «  21  English 
inches,  is  the  principal  long  measure.  Mogadon 
has  no  peculiar  manufacture,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  excellent  woollen  cloth  of  the  country  is  sold 
in  its  markets. 

MOGHILEF  (Pol.  Mokytof),  a  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  gov.  Podolia,  cap.  circ.  on  the  Dniestr,  58 
m.  ESE.  Kaminietz,  and  180  m.  SW.  Kief.  Pop. 
9,200  in  1858.  From  its  situation,  sheltered  on 
every  side  by  mountains,  its  climate  is  milder  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  Podolia ;  its  fruits  are  excellent, 
and  the  silk  worm  thrives  welL  It  has  aevenl 
Greek,  Rom.  Cath.,  and  Armenian  churches,  and 
a  Greek  convent;  and  is  the  residence  of  an 
Armenian  bishop.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  with  Wal- 
lachia,  and  the  adjacent  prova.,  in  raw  produce, 
and  some  well-attended  fairs. 

MOHACZ,  a  mean  but  huge  village  of  Lower 
Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  co.  Barany,  25  m.  E. 
by  S.  Funfkirchen.  Pop.  10,931  in  1857.  Xear 
this  village,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1526,  ibe  i 
Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  obtaintd  ' 
a  great  victory  over  the  Hungarians.  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary,  2  archbishops  and  6  bisht^ 
many  nobles,  and  about  22,000  private  soldieis, 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle  and  the 
pursuit.  In  1687,  the  Turks  were  themselves  de- 
feated in  the  vicinity  of  this  \-illa|^  by  the  Im- 
perialists, under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

MOHILEF,  or  MOGHILEV  (PoL  MMix),  a 
gov.  of  European  Russia,  formerly  included  in  the 
gov.  of  Vitepsk,  between  the  62nd  and  65th  degs. 
of  N.  lat.,  and  the  29th  and  3did  of  E.  long.: 
ha\dng  N.  Vitepsk,  E.  Smolensk,  S.  Tcheraigov, 
and  \V.  Minsk.  Length,  N.  to  S.  210  m.;  ave- 
rage breadth  nearly  86  m.  Area,  17,470  sq.  m. 
Pop.  884,640  in  1858.  The  only  physical  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  gov.  Yitepsk  is,  that 
it  belongs  to  tlie  basin  of  the  Dniepr,  while  the 
latter  gov.  belongs  to  that  of  the  Dwina.  In  the 
N.  of  the  government  is  a  low  chain  of  hills,  se- 
parating the  two  river  basins;  but  the  rest  of  the 
surface  is  an  extended  plain,  partly  covered  with 
forests  and  in  many  parts  marshy.  The  coune  of 
the  rivers  is  mostly  8. ;  the  principal,  next  to  th^ 
Dniepr,  are  its  tribntariea,  trie  Soja  and  Droaetz. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous.  The  climate  is  milder 
and  drier  than  that  of  Vitepsk.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile ;  and  though  agriculture  be  extremely 
backward,  nearly  four  million  chetwerta  of  con  are 
annually  grown,  a  quantity  considerably  exceed- 
ing the  home  demand.  Rve,  barley,  oats,  hemp, 
and  flax  are  the  principal  raoducts ;  and,  in  the 
gardens,  hops  and  pulse.    The  breeds  of  cattle 
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and  hoTses  are  very  inferior;  but  latterly  the 
Bheep  have  been  improved,  by  croesing  with  the 
breed  of  Saxony.  Goats  and  hogs  are  numerous. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  richly  wooded  of  the  Rus- 
sian governments ;  and  its  forests,  the  produce  of 
which  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  iBlack  Sea, 
furnish  the  building-yards  of  Nioolaeff,  Odessa, 
and  Sevastopol,  with  timbers  and  masts  for  the 
largest  ships.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
forust  lands  belongs  to  the  crown.  Bog  iron  is 
plentiful,  but  it  is  dug  only  by  the  poorest  classes. 
In  respect  of  manufactures,  Mohilef  is  behind 
almost  all  the  other  governments  of  the  empire. 
Except  a  few  tanneries,  all  the  manufactures  are 
in  the  bands  of  the  Jews ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  some  distilleries,  and  soap  and  potash  works, 
they  are  quite  unimportant.  It  is  divided  into  12 
districts ;  Mohilef,  the  cap.,  and  Mstislavl  are  the 
principal  towns.  The  inhabs.  are  mostly  Russians 
and  Jews,  with  some  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Molda- 
vians, and  WaUacks  :  their  religion  is  partly  that 
of  the  Greek  and  partly  of  the  Roman  church, 
each  of  which  has  an  archbbhop  in  the  gov. 

MoRiLBF,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of 
the  above  gov.,  om  the  Dniepr,  85  m.  SW.  Smo- 
lensk, and  110  m.  E.  by  S.  Minsk,  on  the  railway 
from  Dunabuig  to  Orel.  Pop.  24,562  in  1858. 
Mohilef  has  a  better  appearance  than  most  Ru»- 
sian  towns,  many  of  its  houses  being  of  stone  or 
other  solid  material  It  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, one  of  which  consists  of  the  krend  or  castle, 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  two  of  the  other  quar- 
ters are  surrounded  by  ramparts.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  a  large  octagonal  area,  with  neat 
stone  buildings,  including  the  residence  of  the 
(ireek  archbishop.  It  has  at  least  20  churches, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  Greek ;  there  are  also 
several  convents,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  two 
synagogues.  The  government  offices  and  maga- 
zines are  handsome  edifices.  Mohilef  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Russian  *  army  of  the  west,'  and 
the  seat  of  Greek  and  R.  Catholic  archbishops, 
the  latter  having  authority  over  all  the  R.  Ca- 
tholics of  Poland  and  RuBsia.  It  has  two  epis- 
copal seminaries,  a  gymnasium,  a  tow^n-school, 
and  various  charitable  institutions.  The  busi- 
ness of  tanning  is  extensively  carried  on ;  it  has 
an  extensive  trade  with  Riga,  KOnigsbcrg,  Dant^ 
zic,  and  Odessa,  to  which  it  sends  leather,  hides, 
lard,  wax,  honey,  especially  the  latter,  potash, 
hemp,  flax,  oil,  com,  and  other  raw  products; 
receiving,  in  return,  among  other  foreign  goods, 
a  good  deal  of  thrown  silk.-  The  fairs  of  Mohilef 
are  well  frequented.  The  epoch  of  its  foundation 
is  unknown.  After  several  times  changing  mas- 
ters, it  was  finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1772. 

MOISSAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Tarn  et  Ga- 
ronne, cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable  river  Tarn, 
crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  14  m. 
WNVV.  Montauban,  and  97  m.  SE.  Bordeaux,  on 
the  railwav  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  Pop. 
10,445  in  1861.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  has  an  elegant  fountain  in  its  principal  square. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  place,  however, 
ia  a  ruined  abbey  founded  in  the  Uth  century, 
formerlv  possessing  great  wealth  and  importance ; 
the  buildings  are  of  great  extent,  but  are  for  the 
moet  part  either  in  ruins,  or  converted  into  pri- 
vate dwellings.  The  church-porch  is  of  hi^h 
anriquity,  and  has  some  curious  sculptures ;  the 
doist-ers  also  are  highly  interesting,  but  the  church 
itself  is  more  modern,  and  of  a  heavy  style.  A 
good  deal  of  com  is  ground  here  for  the  use  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
wheat,  oil,  saffron,  and  w^ine. 

Moissac,  founded  in  the  5th  century,  appears 
£rom  its  walls  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger 
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than  at  present.  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
religious  wars. 

MOLA  DI  BARI,  a  sea^-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  13  m.  SW. 
Ban.  Pop.  11,884  in  1862.  The  town  consists 
of  an  old  and  a  new  division ;  the  former,  which 
has  a  castle  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
ditch,  has  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloomy  streets, 
and  poor  houses.  The  other,  or  more  modem  di- 
vision, is  comparatively  well  built  along  the  sea- 
side, and  has  three  creeks,  where  the  small  vessels 
which  frequent  the  port  load  oil,  cotton,  and 
carobs.  ^  The  traces  of  an  unfinished  mole  show 
that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  commer- 
cial importance.  The  port^  between  this  mole 
and  a  rocky  reef  to  the  N.,  is  inseciure ;  but  there 
is  an  open  roadsted  on  either  side  the  town,  where 
vessels  may  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  water  with  a 
sandy  bottom. 

MOLD,  a  market  town,  par.  and  pari,  bor., 
contrib.  to  Flint,  hund«of  its  own  name,  co.  Flint, 
10  m.  W.  by  S.  Chester,  and  171  m.  NW.  London, 
on  the  London  and  North  Westem  railway.  Pop. 
3,735  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  in  a  valley, 
close  to  the  Alyn,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills, 
is  small  and  irregularly  built ;  but  there  is  a  very 
handsome  town-hall,  and,  in  the  environs,  are  nu- 
merous handsome  seats  and  elegant  mansions. 
The  church,  a  large  structure  of  the  16th  cen- 
turv,  has  a  highly  omamented  embattled  tower, 
and  contains  some  curious  monuments.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  Calvinists,  and  Baptists  have, 
likewise,  their  respective  places  of  worship,  with 
attached  Sunday  schooK  Within  the  par.  there 
are  extensive  coal-pits,  lead  and  iron  mines.  Mold 
was  constituted,  by  the  Reform  Act,  a  pari.  bor. 
contrib.  (with  six  others)  to  Flint  Registered 
electors  in  district,  727  in  1865.  The  co.  assizes 
are  held  here.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday. Fairs,  Feb.  13,  March  21,  May  12,  Aug.  2, 
and  Nov.  22. 

About  1  m.  W.  from  the  town  is  a  noted  spot 
called  Maes-Garmon,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained 
in  the  5th  century,  b}'  the  Welsh  over  the  Picts 
and  Saxons:  a  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  com- 
memorates the  event.  About  lA  m.  also,  on  the 
Chester  road,  are  some  remains  of  Offa's  Dike,  the 
ancient  boundar)'-  between  Wales  and  England. 

MOLDAVIA.      See  Wallachia  and   Moir- 

DAVIA. 

MOLDAU,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  and,  next  to 
the  Elbe,  the  principal  in  that  kingdom,  through 
the  S.  and  central  parts  of  which  it  flows.  It  rises 
in  the  Bohemian  forest,  about  lat.  49^^  N.  and 
long.  13°  86'  E. ;  runs  at  first  SE.  to  Rosenberg, 
and  thence  generally  N.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Elbe  at  Melnik,  in  about  hit.  50^  20',  long.  14° 
30',  after  a  course  estimated  at  somewhat  more 
than  200  m.  It  is  |)roperly  the  head  stream  of 
the  Elbe,  being  continuous  with  the  latter  in  a 
direct  line,  and  carrying  more  water  to  it  than 
the  river  called  the  Upper  Elbe.  It  receives  the 
Woltawa,  Luschnitz,  Sazawa,  and  Berau :  Ros(jn- 
berg,  Budweis,  and  Prague  are  on  its  banks.  The 
Danube  and  Elbe  have  been  united  by  a  railway 
75  m.  m  length,  completed  as  early  as  1829,  from 
Linz ,  in  Upper  Austria,  to  Budweis,  where  the 
Moldau  becomes  navigable  for  boats  of  from  10  to 

15  tons. 

MOLFETTA  (an.  JUapa),  a  sea-port  town  of 
S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Adriatic, 

16  m.  WN  W.  Bari,  on  the  railway  to  Fc^gia.  Pop. 
25,884  in  1862.  Its  appearance  from  the  sea 
is  imposing ;  and  though  its  streets  arc  narrow  and 
dirty,  it  has  many  good  houses  of  stone  almost 
equal  in  beauty  to  white  marble.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, several  other  churches,  and  a  college,  and  is 
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the  see  of  a  bishop.  Itn  port,  fonned  by  a  mole,  is 
sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  *N.  Oppo- 
site to  it  is  a  sandbank,  which  serves  as  a  natural 
breakwater,  the  entrances  to  the  harboar  being  at 
cither  extremity  of  the  bank.  It  has  some  linen 
fabrics,  a  saltpetre  manufacture,  and  some  slips 
for  ship-building ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  m 
the  shipping  of  com,  oil,  and  almonds. 

MOLTON  (SOUTH),  a  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  co. 
Devon,  on  the  Mole,  24  m.  NNW.  Exeter,  and 
164  m.  N.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Taw  Vale  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  bor.  and  of  par.  8,880  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.,  6,160  acres.  The  town,  occupying  an 
eminence  W.  of  the  river,  at  the  union  of  several 
high  roads,  comprises  a  laige  market-place  and 
several  well  paved  and  lighted  streets,  the  whole 
having  a  peculiarly  clean  and  neat  appearance. 
The  guUdball  is  a  handsome  and  commodious 
buildmg,  near  which  is  a  small  gaoL  The  church, 
adjacent  to  the  market-place,  is  built  in  the  per- 
pendicular st}'le :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy 
m  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor. 
The  Independents  and  Wesleyans  have  also  Uieir 
respective  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  three 
Sunday  schools,  attended  by  about  600  children 
of  both  sexes.  A  grammar-school,  founded  in 
J  614,  is  respectably  conducted,  and  there  are  two 
other  schools  supported  by  endowments  and  sub- 
scriptions. S.  Molton  has  manufactures  of  lace, 
serges,  shalloons,  and  felts.  The  bor.  is  governed 
(according  to  the  Mun.  Reform  Act)  by  a  mayor, 
three  other  aldermen,  and  twelve  oouncillors.  It 
is  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
division  of  the  co.  Quarterly  and  petty  sessions 
are  held  here,  and  a  court  of  record  sits  once  in 
three  weeks.  Markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday;  that  on  Saturday  being  one  of  the 
largest  in  ]S.  Devon.  Great  markets  (not  char- 
tered as  fairs),  Saturday  after  Feb.  18,  and  April 
27,  Wednesday  before  June  22,  and  after  Aug.  26, 
Saturday  before  Oct  10,  and  Dec  12,  chiefly  for 

MOMPOX,  orMONPOX,  a  city  of  S.  America, 
repub.  New  Granada,  and,  next  to  its  cap.,  the 
most  important  in  the  prov.  Cartagena;  on  the 
Magdalena,  about  25  m.  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Cauca ;  lat.  9°  14'  20"  N.,  long.  lAf>  27'  80"  W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  10,000,  or,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  15,000.  The  town  is  above  a  mile  in 
length ;  the  streets  are  of  a  good  breadth,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  custom-house 
and  a  fine  quay,  built  verjr  high,  on  account  of 
the  floods  which  take  place  in  Dec.  Several  jp^n- 
boatfi  are  stationed  here^  for  the  protection  of  the 
navigation.  Mompox  is  a  place  of  some  com- 
merce. The  chief  exports  are  com,  hides,  and 
Brazil  wood.  Pamplona  and  Cuenfa  transmit 
some  tobacco,  sugar,  and  chocolate  to  this  entre- 
pot-^ Antioquia  sends  gold,  and  Bogota  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  Mompox  is  sur- 
rounded by  swamps,  and  liable  to  inundations; 
and  alligators  come  up  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
river  to  feed  on  the  offal  thrown  from  the  city. 

MONACO,  a  dty  and  principality  of  N.  Italy. 
The  prindpalitv,  which  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Italy,  comprises  at  present  only  tlie 
city  of  Monaco,  the  rest  of  the  territory,  embra- 
cing the  towns  and  districts  of  Meutone  and  Ro- 
quebrune,  of  a  total  area  of  52  sq.  m.,  with  nearly 
10,000  souls,  having  been,  in  1861,  purchased  b}*^ 
Napoleon  III.  from  the  reigning  prince  of  Mo- 
naoo,for  the  sum  of  4,000,000  fr.,  or  160,000il, being 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  pounds  sterling  per  soul. 

The  city  of  Monaco  (an.  FortusotArx  Hereulit 
MotuBci)  is  built  on  an  elevated  promontory 
stretching  into  the  sea,  about  9  m.  ENE.  Nice. 
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Pop.  1,020  in  1861.  It  is  walled  and  defended  by 
a  fort ;  and  has  some  appearance  of  strength,  but  is 
entirely  commanded  by  an  adjacent  hill. 

The  principality  of  Monaco  was  founded  in  the 
10th  century,  and  has  remained  ever  since  in  the 
Grimaldi  family.  The  reigning  prince  is  a  peer 
of  France,  with  the  title  of  Due  de  YalentinoiB, 
and  usuallv  resides  in  Paris. 

M0NA6HAN,  an  inUnd  oo.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  having  N.  Tyrone,  E.  Armagh,  S.  Loath 
and  Meath,  and  W.  Cavan  and  Femunagfa;  ares, 
818,733  acres,  of  which  9,286  are  unimprored 
mountain  and  bog,  and  7,844  water.  Surface 
hilly,  but  the  hiUs  are  moeUy  arable;  soil  mode- 
rat^y  fertile.  There  are  some  large,  and  a  great 
many  small,  estates.  The  land  is  very  much  sab- 
divided  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field that  the  larger  class  of  farms  do  not  averse 
25,  nor  the  smallest  6  acres.  Qmacre  is  verr 
general  here,  and  a^culture  is  in  the  roost  de- 
pressed state.  Principal  crops,  oata,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  the  latter  being  very  extensively  cultivated. 
Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  also  ^wn,  and  its 
culture  is  extending.  Considerable  improvements 
have  latterly  been  effected  in  the  breed  of  cattle; 
and  a  good  deal  of  butter  is  made,  though  then 
are  no  Luge  dairies.  Goats  are  Tery  generally  kept 
by  the  cottiers  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Macfa 
of  the  field  work  is  done  by  the  spade.  The  linen 
manufacture  was  at  one  time  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  co.,  moet  of  the  small  farmos  ha\ing 
looms;  but  this  combination  of  employraenta, 
which  has  been  injurious  alike  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  is  now,  owing  to  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  machine-made  yam  and  fabrics,  greatly 
diminished.  The  co.  has  vast  beds  of  limestone 
and  lead  ore,  and  indicarions  of  ooal  have  been 
discovered.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  import- 
ance. Monaghan  has  5  baronies,  and  19'parishes; 
and  sends  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for  the 
CO.  Registered  electors,  6,850  in  1865.  Principal 
towns,  Monaghan,  Clones,  Carrickmacroes,  and 
Ballybay.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
25,057  inhab.  houses,  25,590  families,  and  126,4^ 
inhabitants,  while  in  1841  this  oo.  had  35,078  in- 
hab. houses,  86,934  families,  and  200,442  inhabs. 

MoMAOHAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Ulster,  CO.  Monaghan,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  main  road  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Armagh  to  Longford.  Fop^ 
3,797  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  a  central 
square,  called  the  Diamond,  with  several  diver- 
gmg  streets.  Its  public  buildings  are  the  par. 
church,  Rom.  Catholic  chapel,  three  Presbyterian, 
and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses ;  the  co.  gsol 
on  the  radiating  plan,  court-house,  diocesan  school 
for  the  sees  of  Raphoe,  Kilmore,  and  Clogher,  a 
national  school,  a  cavalry  barrack,  a  market- 
house, -and  the  CO.  infirmaiT.  The  corpcoatioa, 
consisting  o[  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and  com- 
monalty, sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  down 
to  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The 
assizes  for  the  oo.  are  held  here,  with  general 
sessions  4  times  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  on 
Thursdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  station.  Ii  baa 
a  considerable  Hnen  trade,  a  large  brewery,  and  is 
a  great  mart  for  agricultural  produce.  Markets  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdavs; 
fairs  on  the  1st  Monday  in  every  month,  fhc 
Ukter  canal  passes  near  the  town. 

MON  ASTIR,  or  BITOLIA,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Macedonia,  cap.  sanjak  of  same 
name,  on  the  Yestrizza,  82  m.  MN£.  Yanina,  and 
90  WNW.  Salonika.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 
It  is  the  principal  entrepot  for  merchandise  pass- 
ing from  Albania  into  Roumelia.  It  sufifend  great 
injury  from  fire  in  1806. 
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MONDONEDO 

MONDONEDO  (an.  Britoma),  a  city  of  Spaing 
in  Galida,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  80  m.  JsHE, 
Logo,  and  76  m.  VV.  Oviedo.  Pop.  2,452  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Astu- 
nan  chain,  and  is  old  and  irregularly  built.  Its 
principal  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  with  11 
dignitaries  and  24  canons,  a  par.  church,  2  con- 
vents, now  converted  into  hospitals,  and  a  royal 
seminaxy  and  college.  Linen-weaving,  tanning, 
and  brick-making  are  the  only  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  town ;  two  large  fairs  are 
held  inMay  and  Oct.,  and  the  oak-timber  of  the 
neig^hboorhood  is  better  adapted  for  building  than 
anv  other  in  Spain. 

MONDOVl,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Cuneo, 
on  and  round  a  hill  near  the  EUero,  12  m.  £.  by 
S.  Coni.  Pop.  16,952  in  1862.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts;  the  town  proper,  called  the 
Piaxza.  on  the  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  three  suburbs 
of  Caraasone,  Bred,  and  Piano  della  Yalle,  built 
at  its  fooC  The  distance  between  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  the 
road  by  which  they  are  connected  is  inconve- 
niently steep.  The  town  proper  has  a  small  citadel, 
and  is*  surrounded  with  waUs  of  no  great  strength, 
instead  of  ramparts.  It  has  a  great  number  of  re- 
ligions houses  and  churches ;  the  latter  including 
a  cathedral,  with  a  handsome  altar  and  sacristy. 
Its  inbabs.  are  chiefly  deigy  and  countrv  gentiy, 
and  it  has  very  little  commerce  or  wealth.  The 
saburbe,  on  the  contrary,  are  entirely  devoted  to 
trade,  and  have  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
cottons,  with  tanneries  and  iron  fbigee ;  but  the 
chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  spinning  of  silk. 

Mondovi  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  nas  several 
seminaries  of  education.  It  is  comparatively  mo- 
dern, having  been  founded,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  chapels  in  the  cathedral, 
in  the  year  1232.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  French,  under  Marshal  Soult,  in  1799.  Bec- 
caria,  the  natural  philosopher,  was  a  native  of 
Mondovi  ;  but  he  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Marquis  Beccaria,  author  of  the  famous  treatise 
on  crimes  and  punishments,  who  was  a  native  of 
Milan. 

MONGHIR,  or  MUNG6ER,  a  town  of  British 
India,  prov.  Bahar,  distr.  Bhaugulpore,  80  m.  E. 
Patna;  lat.  25°  28'  N.,  Ions,  86©  26'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  80,000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a 
bend  of  the  Ganses,  and  is  of  great  extent,  its 
ramparts  being  about  1^  m.  in  length  by  1  m.  in 
width.  The  houses,  however,  are  much  scattered, 
and  in  one  quarter  only  are  so  close  as  to  resemble 
a  town.  Monghir,  while  a  British  frontier  town, 
was  a  station  of  considerable  importance.  Though 
the  houses  are  generally  small,  there  are  many 
with  an  upper  story ;  and  the  roofs,  instead  of  the 
flat  terrace  or  thatch,  as  in  Bengal,  are  generally 
sloping  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  principal 
edifices  are  an  old  Hindoo  temple,  now  occupied 
by  some  invalid  soldiers;  an  elegant  small  mosque; 
the  residences  of  the  commandant  and  other  mili- 
tary officers ;  and  the  remains  of  a  palace  built 
by  a  brother  of  Aurunpebe.  The  place  has  been 
from  very  early  antiqmty  celebrated  for  its  smiths, 
who  derived  their  art  from  the  Hindoo  Vulcan, 
who  had  been  solemnly  worshipped,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  workshop  here.  Monghir  has 
also  esDoellent  gardeners  and  tailors.  A  great  deal 
of  clothing  for  the  native  army  is  made  here,  with 
shoes  in^e  native  and  European  fashion,  furni- 
ture, palanquins,  and  carriages.  There  are  several 
native  schools,  and  the  town  is  a  station  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

MONGOLIA,  an  extensive  tract  of  countrj'  in 
the  N£.  part  of  Asia,  and  one  of  the  colonial  xh»- 
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sessions  of  China,  between  the  3oth  and  62nd 
degs.  of  N.  kt,  and  the  82nd  and  123rd  of  E. 
long. ;  being  bounded  N.  by  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk, 
NE.  and  E.  by  Manchooria,  S.  by  China,  and  W. 
by  Chinese  Tartary.  Length,  from  E.  to  W.,  about 
1,700  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  1,000  m. ;  area,  about 
1,400,000  sq.  m.  The  limits,  however,  are  subject, 
in  consequence  of  wars  among  the  tribes,  to  con- 
stant and  great  variation.  Pop.  conjectured  to 
be  about  2,000,000.  Mongolia  may  be  generally 
described  as  an  elevated  plain,  almost  destitute 
either  of  wood  or  water,  enclosed  southward  by 
the  mountains  of  Tliibet,  and  northward  by  va- 
rious offsets  belonging  to  the  great  Altaic  range. 
The  central  part  of  Mongolia  is  occupied  bv  the 
great  sandy  desert,  or  ']^-Gobi,  which  stretches 
from  SW.  to  NE.  about  1.200  m.,  with  a  breadth, 
m  some  parts,  of  from  600  to  700  m.  (See  Asia.) 
The  most  desolate  part  of  the  Gobi  is  called,  by 
the  Chinese,  the  Shamo,  or  sand  sea,  from  its  sur- 
face consisting  of  moveable  sand,  llie  desert  is, 
however,  intersected  by  some  comparatively  fertile 
tracts,  and  in  other  parts  a  few  stunted  trees  are 
met  with.  The  chief  mountains  of  this  region 
are,  1.  the  Altai  and  its  various  subordinate  chains, 
extending  eastward,  under  the  names  of  Tangon, 
Khangai,  and  Kente,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Amour,  by  which  the  range  is  deflected  northward, 
and  loins  the  Yablonoi-khrebet ;  2.  the  Tchas- 
taioola  and  Inchan  ranges,  which  commence  in 
hiU  420  N.,  long.  107©  E.,  and  cur\'e  NNE.  and 
northward  as  far  as  the  Amour,  in  hit.  dS9  X., 
where  they  join  the  Altai  The  mountains  of 
Inner  Mongolia  are  very  little  known.  The  rivers 
are  numerous,  chieflv  in  the  N.,  belonging  to  the 
basins  either  of  the  Irtish  or  Amour.  Connected 
with  the  former  are  the  Selenga,  Orkhon,  and 
Tula,  which  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  lake 
Baikal ;  the  Keroulun  and  Onon,  which  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amour,  rise  near  each  other  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Kente  range,  and,  taking  a  m%, 
course,  unite  in  lat.  68^  80'  N.  and  long.  121©  E. 
In  the  S.  are  the  Leaou-ho,  rising  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Irchan  range,  and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Leaou-tong,  and  several  rivers  in  the  region  of 
Koko-nor,  some  independent  and  connect^  only 
with  lakes,  but  others  tributary  to  the  Hoang-ho. 
The  chief  lakes  S.  of  the  great  Gobi  desert  are 
Koko-nor,  the  Oring,  and  Dzaring,  the  two  latter 
being  near  the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Inner 
Mongolia  has  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  and 
those  in  the  N.  region,  mhabited  by  the  Kalkas, 
are  of  inferior  size;  but  Kobdo,  the'NSV.  district, 
is  a  country  of  lakes  as  well  as  mountains,  the 
principal  being  Upsa-nor,  Altai-nor,  and  that  called 
the  Ike-aral-nor,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Diabkan,  the  largest  internal  river  of  Mongolia. 
The  air  of  this  country  is  cold,  owing  chiefly  to 
its  great  elevation,  but  also  to  the  abundance  of 
sulphate  of  natron,  with  which  the  steppes  are  in 
many  parts  covered.  Great  quantities  of  snow 
and  rain  fall  in  the  Kalkas  country,  where,  also, 
fogs  and  heavy  dews,  with  cold  mornings,  are 
common  in  the  height  of  summer.  There  is  no 
great  diversity  of  soil  throughout  this  vast  terri- 
tory, which  is  generally  sandy,  stony,  and  barren. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  mountain  valleys 
abound  in  good  pastures,  and  in  some  places  there 
is  knd  fit  for  tillage.  The  N.  part  of  the  Kalkas 
region,  in  particular,  is  well  wooded,  and  would 
be  very  smtable  for  agriculture;  but  the  people 
are  wholly  nomad,  and  averse  to  the  formation  of 
permanent  settlements,  llie  S.  sides  of  the  Altai 
abound  also  with  gold  and  silver,  but  the  Mongols 
seem  entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  mines.  S.  of  Oui^a,  in 
lat.  4?^  N.,  begin  the  arid  steppes  of  (iobi :  the 
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soil  is  pravelly,  pasturage  and  water  arc  rare,  the 
gnus  is  short  and  poor;  yet  in  these  tracts,  so 
Bttk  favoured  by  nature,  are  to  be  seen  numerous 
herds  of  large  camels,  vigorous  liorses  and  oxen, 
with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  steppes  abound  in  salt,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dry  and  bracing;  but  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  wood,  and  the  ground  is  quite  unfit 
for  agriculture.  Caravans  are  liable  to  great  hard- 
ships in  passing  through  the  desert,  owing  to  the 
want  of  water  and  pasturage :  the  valleys,  hills, 
and  mountains  offer  nothing  to  the  view  but  a 
yellow  sand.  S.  of  the  89th  parallel  the  arid  soil 
ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  lands  well  watered  by 
rivers,  and  pretty  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 
Wheat  is  raised  bv  the  Mongols  of  Koko-nor,  and 
also  by  those  living  more  eastward,  in  the  fertile 
districts  near  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  people, 
however,  generally  speakmg,  are  too  indolent  to 
be  good  cultivators :  they  sow  millet,  barley,  and 
wheat,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  most 
careless  manner.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  pass  their 
whole  lives  in  the  open  air,  on  the  steppes,  and 
disdain  the  laborious  occupation  of  cultivating  the 
ground. 

*  When  we  asked  them,'  says  Du  Halde,  *  whv 
they  did  not  raise  even  a  few  vegetables  in  small 
enclosures,  their  prompt  reply  was,  that  herbs 
were  the  food  of  animals,  whose  flesh  was  the  only 
l)r<»per  support  of  man.'  (I)esc.  de  la  Chine,  iv. 
38.)  In  fact,  so  great  is  their  love  of  idleness, 
that,  even  in  those  countries  which  abound  with 
wood  and  pasturage,  they  never  make  any  pro- 
vbion  for  the  winter,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  stacks 
of  hav ;  and,  consequently,  when  there  is  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  the  cold  is  severe,  they  some- 
times lose  nine-tenths  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 
The  quadrupeds  of  Mongolia  are  the  wild  hoise, 
wild  boar,  stag,  goats  of  various  kinds,  bears, 
wolves,  hares,  foxes,  sables,  and  squirrels:  the 
birds  are  cranes,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  moor-fowl, 
quails  and  swans.  Of  the  domestic  animals  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  horse,  though  small 
and  shabby-looking,  is  strong  and  spirited;  that 
the  camels  have  two  humps ;  and  that  the  sheep 
ore  white,  with  long  bhick  ears,  and  furnish  very 
delicate  meat.  The  Mongols  have  dogs,  but  very 
few  cats  ;  and  mules,  as  well  as  asses,  are  bred  in 
large  quantities  by  the  tribe  of  Karatdiin,  imme- 
diately N.  of  the 'great  wall.  ^     ^ 

MongoUa  is  composed  of  26  almaks  or  pnnci- 
'palitics,  all  recognising  the  sovereignty  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  each  governed  by  one  of 
its  oldest  princes,  called  taidshit.  The  division  of 
the  Mongol  hordes  is  founded  on  the  necessity  of 
a  miliUry  administrati^n ;  but  all  the  officers  su- 
perintend likewise  the  direction  of  civil  affairs. 
Aocorduig  to  this  military  division  (intro<luced  by 
the  Manchoos),  the  whole  nation  is  divided  into 
136  banners,  which  are  affain  subdivided  into  regi- 
ments and  companies.  Each  Mongol  is  bound  to 
serve  as  a  horseman  from  his  18th  to  his  60th 
year.  The  property  of  the  soil  is  in  the  princes, 
to  whom  their  subjects  pay  a  moderate  contribu- 
tion of  cattle,  supplying  them  also  with  servanto 
and  shepherds  for  guardinc  their  flocks  and  herds. 
These  princes  decide  in  the  last  instance  all  disputes 
between  their  subjects,  according  to  the  laws  esU- 
blishcd  to  preserve  order  in  their  armies ;  but  the 
supreme  administration  is  confided  to  the  tribunal 
of  foreign  affairs  at  Pekin,  which  appoints  in- 
ppectors-general  for  the  different  principaUties ; 
these  are  always  chosen  from  the  Manchoo  nation. 
With  respect  to  the  attachment  of  the  Mongols 
to  the  present  Manchoo  dynasty  of  China  fTa- 
Thsing),  it  is  ditricult  to  speak  positively.  The 
Mongols  still  maintain  their  ancient  hatred  of  the 


Chinese,  and  though  the  latter  have  been  enabled 
to  subdue  the  warUke  spirit  of  these  nomads,  and 
to  declare  them  tributarv,  the  court  of  Pekin  sends 
to  Mongolia  about  ten  times  the  value  of  the  tri- 
bute received  from  it,  under  pretext  of  rewanHng 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  its  princes  and  military 
officers.  Thus  the  native  Mongol  chiefs  are  bribed 
into  subjection  and  obedience;  but  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  vigilantly  watched  by  the 'Manchoo 
inspectors,  and  any  misconduct  or  show  of  oppo- 
sition is  speedily  visited  by  an  abridgment  or 
deprivation  of  their  usual  presents.  The  religion 
of  the  Mongols  is  Buddhism,  supposed  to  ha^-e 
been  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  oentuiy.  The 
temples  are  not  numerous,  nor  are  the  lamas  much 
distinguished  from  the  common  people  by  their 
knowledge  and  morals.  They  learn  to  read  Ti- 
betian,  l^cause  the  sacred  books  and  services  are 
copied  and  printed  in  those  characters ;  but  few  of 
them  are  even  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage, or  know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
religious  ceremonies.  The  lamas  observe  celibacy, 
and  follow  a  strictly  monastic  life:  there  are  also 
female  recluses,  who  submit  to  an  austere  and 
holv  life ;  but  some  are  married. 

The  proper  or  E.  Mongols  are  divided  into  tliree 
great  nations;  the  Kalkas, northward,  the  Tshak- 
hars,  near  the  wall  of  China,  and  the  Sunnit,  who 
range  over  the  ^reat  desert  of  Gobi  Their  phy- 
sical conformation,  language,  general  habits,  and 
history,  have  already  been  described  at  some  length 
in  the  article  Asia,  in  this  work,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  these  particulars.  The  dres 
of  the  men  is  very  simple,  oonsisting  of  a  long 
dark-blue  robe,  either  or  cotton  or  cloth,  secured 
by  a  leather  girdle ;  their  shirts  and  under  gar- 
ments are  of  coloured  nankeen,  their  boots  of 
leather,  and  very  thick :  in  winter  they  wear  pe- 
lisses of  sheep-skin  and  fur  caps.  The  costume  of 
the  women  resembles,  in  many  respects,  that  of 
the  men.  The  saddles  and  bridles  of  the  Mongols 
are  furnished  with  copper  or  silver.  A  bow  and 
arrows,  with  a  short  sword,  are  the  arms  of  t 
soldier ;  and  muskets  or  rifles  are  used  only  in  the 
chase.  Their  tents  consist,  like  those  of  the  Khir- 
giz,  of  a  skeleton  of  osier,  covered  with  felt,  of 
which  there  are  in  winter  three  layen  :  the  door 
commonly  faces  the  S. ;  the  hearth  is  in  the  centrp ; 
and  the  right  side,  near  the  entrance,  belongs  to 
the  women.  The  tents  of  the  common  people  are 
low,  close,  and  disagreeable ;  but  those  of  the  ridier 
Mongols  are  spacious  and  lofty,  comprising  two  or 
three  distinct  apartments,  the  best  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  Persian  or  Turkish  carpet  Milk, 
cheese,  and  butter,  with  a  little  mutton  and  game, 
form  the  chief  food  of  this  robust  and  active  nation : 
brick-tea  is  the  principal  beverage  of  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  In  summer,  also,  they  drink 
airakf  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  milk,'beaides 
koumiss  and  brandy,  purchased  from  the  Chinese. 
Hunting,  horse-racing,  wrestling,  and  archeiy  are 
their  chief  amusements:  they  seem  to  have  no 
idea  of  dancing,  but  their  songs  are  poetical  and 
highly  characteristic  The  Mongols  many  ^oung : 
a  plurality  of  wives  is  not  forbidden,  and  divorces 
are  frequent,  the  least  discontent  on  either  side 
being  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  step.  They 
genially  bury  their  dead,  but  sometimes  ban 
them,  and  occasionally  even  leave  them  exposed 
to  the  birds  and  wild  beasts.  Almost  every  Mongol 
is  a  skilful  warrior  and  huntsman ;  but  there  are 
very  few  workmen  or  artificers ;  and,  on  examining 
his  dress,  furniture,  and  saddle,  we  find  that  be  is 
supplied  with  everything  by  the  Chinese,  who  give 
in  exchange  for  horses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheen, 
large  quantities  of  brick-tea,  tobacco,  brandy.  (oIk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  boots,  and  various  uten- 
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tils  in  iron,  tin,  and  copper.  To  carry  on  this  trade, 
the  Chinese  go  to  Mongolia  to  the  towns  of  Dolon- 
nor  and  Kal^n,  or  to  the  great  entrepots  of  Kiakhta 
and  Omga,  in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  The 
Mongols  receive  considerable  profits  from  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  through  their  country:  payment 
is  made  by  the  Chinese  sometimes  in  suver,  but 
more  frequently  in  articles  of  merchandise. 

MONMOUf  H,  a  marit  co.  in  the  W.  of  Eng- 
land, adjoining  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Breck- 
nock and  Hereford;  E.  Gloucester,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Wye ;  S.  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
and  vV.  Glamorgan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Rumney.  Area,  576  sq.  m.,  or  868,399  acres, 
of  which  270,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture.  It  is  divided  into  two  not  very  un- 
equal parts  by  the  Usk,  which  flows  through  it 
from  N.  to  S. ;  the  tract  to  the  W.  of  that  river 
being  comparatively  rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
that  to  the  £.  comparatively^  level  and  well-wooded. 
The  S.  part  of  both  divisions  along  the  Bristol 
Channel,  contains  large  tracts  of  marshy  land ;  in 
some  parts  of  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil;  and  in 
others,  of  a  black  peat  earth.  Large  embankments 
have  been  raised  in  different  places  along  the  shore, 
to  protect  the  marsh  land  from  inundation.  The 
soil,  which  is  in  general  good,  mostly  consists,  in 
the  elevated  grounds,  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  a  red  clay;  the  substratum  is  fre- 
quently Ihnestone.  The  arable  land  is  generally 
clean,  and  in  good  order;  but  the  rotation  of  crops 
might  be  a  good  deal  improved.  Draining  is 
extensively  practised.  Cattle  principally  of  the 
Hereford  breed,  and  inferior  only  to  the  same 
breed  in  their  native  co.  There  are  numerous  or- 
chards ;  and,  in  a  few  places,  hope  are  cultivated. 
Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  from  170,000  to 
180,000.  There  are  some  large  estates;  but  pro- 
perty is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdivided. 
The*size  of  farms  varies  from  60  to  300  acres,  140 
acres  being  supposed  to  be  about  the  average. 
They  are  generally  held  at  will,  and  the  want  of 
leases  is  much  and  justly  complained  of.  Principal 
minends,  coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  The  abun- 
dance of  these  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
many  veir  extensive  iron  works,  especially  in  the 
N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  which  are  estimated 
to  produce  about  200,000  tons  of  iron.  The  access 
to  Uie  mines  has  been  facilitated  by  the  formation 
of  canals  and  railways.  A  good  deal  of  flannel 
is  made  in  different  parts  of  the  co.  Besides  the 
Wye,  Usk,  and  Rumney,  it  is  watered  bv  the 
Avon,  Sirhowey,  and  Ebwy.  Monmouth  has  6 
hundreds  and  127  parishes,  and  sends  4  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  co.,  and  2  for  the  bor. 
of  Monmouth.  Registered  electors  for  the  co., 
4,909  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861.  the  co.  had 
83,077  inhab.  houses,  and  174,633  inhabitants; 
while,  in  1841,  Monmouth  had  24,944  inhab.  houses, 
and  134,355  inhabitants. 

Monmouth,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Skenferth, 
on  the  Wye,  25  m.  N.  by  W.  Bristol,  112  m.  W. 
by  X.  London  by  road,  and  144  m.  by  Great 
Western  and  South  Wales  railway;.  Pop.  5,783 
in  186 1 .  The  town,  which  is  well  built,  well  paved, 
and  ligh£ed  with  gas,  comprises  a  principal  avenue, 
with  other  smaller  streets,  one  of  which  leads  to 
an  old  stone  bridge  over  the  Wye.  The  guildhall, 
in  the  market-place,  is  a  neat  and  commodious 
edifice ;  and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  a  prison, 
externally  of  imposing  appearance.  The  par. 
church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1740,  has  a  spire  200  ft. 
in  height;  t^e  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gifl  of 
the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Another  church  stands  at 
the  SW.  angle  of  the  town,  besides  which  there 
are  four  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  at- 
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tached  Sunday  schools.  A  free  grammar  school 
was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  an 
infant  school  has  recently  been  opened,  and  there 
is  a  large  almshouse  for  20  old  men  and  women. 
The  town  is  not  flourishing  in  appearance,  and.  in 
point  of  prosperity,  is  said  to  be  almost  stationary, 
independently  of  the  conversion  of  pig-iron  into 
bars,  and  of  tin  plates,  the  chief  trade  of  Mon- 
mouth consists  in  the  export  of  bark  and  timber 
to  Bristol  and  Ireland,  and  the  general  supply  of 
the  neighbouring  agricultural  districts.  Coal,  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  is  obtained  from  the  forest 
of  Dean.  Woollen  caps  were  once  largely  manu- 
factured in  Monmouth,  They  are  referr^  to  by 
Shakspeare  (Henry  V.,  act  y.  scene  7) ;  and  it 
was  ordered  by  the  act  13  Elizabeth,  cap.  19,  that 
they  should  be  universally  worn  on  Sundays  and 
bolydays. 

Monmouth,  which  was  first  incorporated  in  1650, 
has  been  governed  since  the  passing  of  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act  by  a  mayor  and  3  other  aldermen,  with 
12  councillors :  it  has  likewise  a  commission  of  the 
peace,  under  a  recorder.  The  bor.,  in  conjunction 
with  Usk  and  Newport,  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  27th  Henry  VIII.,  the  right  of 
election  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in 
burgesses  residing  within  7  m.  of  the  bor.  The 
electoral  limits  were  left  unchanged  by  the  Boun- 
dary Act;  and  in  1865  Monmouth,  with  its  con- 
trib.  bors.,  had  1,812  registered  electors.  It  is  also 
the  principal  polling-place  and  election-town  for 
mems.  of  the  co.,  as  well  as  the  chief  town  of  a 
poor-law  union.  Markets  on  Saturday;  wool  fairs, 
Whit-Tuesday,  June  18,  and  Sept.  4. 

MONOPOLl,  a  sea-port  city  of  South  Italy, 
prov.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  27  m.  SE.  by  E.  Bari, 
and  32  m.  NNK  Taranto.  Pop.  20,205  in  1862. 
The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle.  It  is  ap- 
proached from  the  N.  by  a  newly-built  suburb, 
the  small  but  regular  houses  of  which  have  each 
a  neat  garden.  The  city  has  several  churches, 
including  a  cathedral,  which  has  a  fine  painting 
of  St.  Sebastian  by  Palma,  and  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Viigin,  and  enriched  with  inlaid  marbles 
of  all  colours.  The  town  has  2  ports  capable  of 
accommodating  vessels  of  large  size;  but  the 
deepest  is  open  to  the  N.,  and  is  consequently 
exposed  to  the  J?ora,  or  NE.  wind,  which  often 
blows  in  the  Adriatic  with  much  violence.  Mo- 
nopoli  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths, 
and  some  trade  in  wine  and  olives.  It  is  not 
very  ancient,  being  probably  built  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  lower  empire,  partly  with  the  ruins  of 
Egnatia^  which  stood  about  8  m.  SE,,  and  some 
traces  of  which  still  exist. 

MONREALE,  a  city  of  Italy,  ishind  of  SicUy, 
prov.  Palermo,  on  a  steep  hill,  4  m.  SW.  Palermo, 
with  which  city  it  communicates  by  a  good  road  and 
causeway.  Pop.  15,638  in  1862.  Monreale,  though 
not  a  fine  town,  has  several  remarkable  edifices. 
The  cathedral,  a  large  edifice  founded  in  1174, 
ranks  next,  after  that  of  the  cap.;  for  though 
heavy,  and  without  symmetry,  it  has  an  imposing 
appearance.  Its  architecture  is  a  mixture  of  Lower 
Greek  and  Saracenic,  and  its  interior,  above  the 
pillars  and  arches,  is  wholly  incrusted  with  mosaic 
work,  representing  different  subjects  from  the 
Bible.  A  destructive  fire,  in  181 1,  did  great  in- 
uiry  to  the  structure;  but  the  portions  destroyed 
have  been  since  rebuilt  exactly  in  the  former 
style.  An  adioining  Benedictine  convent  has  a 
magnificent  cloister,  a  large  library,  a  collection 
of  coins,  and  numerous  paintings,'including  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  Sicilian  artist,  Novelli 
Monrealese.  Near  the  town  is  also  another  rich 
Benedictine  establishment,  founded  by  Pope  Gre- 
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gory  the  Gieat.  Monreale  is  healthy,  and  com- 
mands fine  prospects.  Its  vicinity  is  very  fer- 
tile ;  com,  oil,  and  fruit  being  exported  from  it  to 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  other  parts  or  Italy. 

M0N3  (Flem.  Berghen)^  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  Hainault,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Trouille,  bv  which  it  is  separated  into  2  parts, 
82  m.  SW.  Brussels,  and  20  m.  ENE.  Valenciennes, 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  Pop. 
27,841  in  1862.  The  town  is  built  pirtly  on  level 
ground,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
crowned  by  a  lofty  tower,  rebuilt  in  1662  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  said  te  have  been  erected 
by  Julius  Caesar.  Mons  has  been,  since  1818, 
when  its  works  were  considerably  augmented  and 
strengthened,  one  of  the  principal  Belgian  for- 
tresses. Its  walls  are  flanked  with  14  bastions, 
and  on  its  £.  sides  are  two  extensive  pools,  by 
the  aid  of  which,  and  the  river,  its  ditches  may 
be  easily  tilled,  and  the  environs  laid  underwater. 
Without  the  walls  are  several  suburbs.  The  town 
is  entered  by  five  gates;  several  of  its  streets 
are  steep  and  winding,  but  the}*^  are  in  general 
wide,  clean,  well  pav^,  and  bordered  with  good 
houses,  many  of  which  are  of  stone.  It  has  several 
good  squares:  of  these  the  Place  cTArmts,  or 
great  market-place,  is  the  principal,  and  has  in  it 
the  government-house,  and  the  hall  of  the  pro- 
vincial council.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with 
trees,  forming  pleasant  promenades ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  the  citadel  is  a  garden  open  to 
the  public  The  Trouille  is  here  crossed  by  three 
bridges,  and  numerous  stone  pumps  supply  the 
town  with  water.  The  town-hall,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  Yandermaelen,  in  1440,  is  a  laige 
Gothic  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  fine  cupola.  The 
church  of  St.  Waudru,  on  the  site  of  a  chapel 
founded  by  that  saint  in  the  7th  century,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Elizabeth  is  also  handsome  in  some  of  its 
parts,  but  it  has  the  incongruity  of  Gothic  pillars 
supporting  Corinthian  capitals.  The  court-house, 
the  new  college,  the  military  hospital  designed 
by  Yauban,  the  arsenal,  the  new  barracks,  the 
theatre,  and  the  academy  of  arts,  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  public  buildings.  There  are 
civil,  orphan,  foundling,  and  other  hospitals,  a 
ho^se  of  correction,  a  woridiouse,  various  asylums, 
a  government  loan-bank,  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

Mons  is  the  residence  of  a  civil  governor,  and 
of  a  provincial  and  a  municipal  military  com- 
mandant, and  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce. It  had  formerly  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  lace,  now  much  decayed,  and  several  sugar 
refineries,  which  have  been  abandoned.  It  still, 
however,  produces  some  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
gloves,  cutlery,  hardware,  soap,  and  vinegar;  and 
has  copper  and  lead  foundnes,  and  flour-mills; 
but  its  chief  source  of  wealth  is  in  the  numerous 
and  productive  coal  mines  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  which  employ  a  great  number  of 
workmen  and  steam-engines.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive bleaching  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  The 
coal  from  Mons  is  sent  in  part  to  Paris,  by  a  long 
line  of  internal  navigation,  of  wliich  the  canal 
from  Mons  to  Cond^  forms  a  part.  This  canal, 
commenced  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  finished 
in  1814,  is  perfectly  straight,  15  m.  in  length, 
with  7  locks,  and  at  Condd  joins  the  Scheldt. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  Belgian  territory' ; 
but  a  new  branch  of  the  Canal  cTAntoine  has  been 
recently  cut  from  it,  avoiding  France  altogether, 
and  entering  the  Scheldt  not  far  from  Toumay. 

Mons  has  sustained  many  sieges.  It  was  taken 
in  1691,  by  Louis  XIY.,  after  an  obstinate  de-. 
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fence;  and  was  occupied  by  Eugene  and  Mad- 
borough  in  1709.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  demo- 
lished its  former  fortifications  in  1784.  During 
the  French  ascendancy  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  d^. 
of  Jemmappes. 

MONTAGNANA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
deleg.  Padua,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Frassina,  22  m. 
SE.  Padua.  Pop.  7,657  in  1862.  The  town  is 
walled;  and  has  a  castle,  several  churches,  t 
hospital,  and  a  high  female  schooL  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  hats,  and 
leather,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  prodace. 
It  has  several  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts 
from  Nov.  25  to  Dec  24.  The  hemp  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
Northern  Italy. 

M0NTAR6IS,  a  town  of  France,  d<«p.  Loiret. 
cap.  arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  canals  of 
Orleans,  Briars  and  Loing,  39  m.  £.  by  N.  Orleans. 
Pop.  8,010  in  1861.  Though  ill-laid  out,  it  is 
pretty  well  built ;  it  is  in  part  suxrounded  by  old 
walls,  and  has  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle,  in  which 
the  French  kings  often  held  their  court  The 
par.  church  is  remarkable  for  the  elevation  and 
boldness  of  its  pillars  and  nave.  Montaigis  has 
2  hospitals,  a  small  theatre,  and  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollen  cloths. 

MONTAUBAN.  a  town  of  France,  d<«p.  Tara- 
et-Garonne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  an  ead- 
nence  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarn,  crossed  here  by 
a  brick  bridge  of  7  arches,  122  m.  ESE.  Bordeanx, 
on  the  railway  firom  Toulouse  to  Bordeanx.  Pop. 
27,054  in  1861.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  is 
small,  and  irregnlsrly  laid  out,  with  narrow  ill- 
paved  streets,  Kned  by  old  houses  having  jwo- 
jecting  gables;  but  the  suburbs,  which  are  of 
considerable  extent,  present  a  totally  different 
appearance,  having  straight,  wide,  and  re^lai 
streets,  with  new,  laige,  and  elegant  manaons. 
It  has  three  public  squares ;  that  of  the  Prefect  ore, 
the  Flace-tfArmet,  and  the  Place  JmpMale,  the 
last  of  which  is  spacious,  and  has  many  handsome 
houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  ca- 
thedral, a  cruciform  structure  with  2  towers ;  the 
town-hall,  a  laige  and  fine  square  edifice;  the 
church  of  St.  Janies,  with  a  lofty  brick  tower  and 
steeple ;  the  prefecture,  bishop's  palace,  the  public 
library  with  11,000  vols.,  a  small  theatre,  and 
several  hotels.  Near  the  prefecture  commences  a 
noble  avenue,  shaded  wiUi  6  rows  of  acacias, 
leading  to  the  terraces  of  some  adjacent  prome- 
nades, which  command  extensive  prospects  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  beautiful  situation  of 
Montauban,  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  the 
good  quality,  as  well  as  abundance,  of  its  water, 
and  the  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
render  it  a  pleasant  and  favourite  retreat  for 
persons  of  small  fortune  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a  chamber 
of  manufactures,  a  society  of  agriculture  and 
science,  and  %  communal  college.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  seiges,  flannels,  coarse  cotton  fabrics, 
and  silk  stockings,  earthenware,  soap,  brandy, 
starch,  leather,  and  beer.  It  likewise  carries  on  a 
considerable  retail  trade,  and  is  a  laige  entrepot 
for  com. 

Montauban  was  built  in  the  bc^ning  of  the 
14th  century,  and  owes  its  foundation  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  Count  of  Toulouse  to  the 
oppressed  vassals  of  certain  barons,  who  claimed, 
among  other  privileges,  that  of  pHlibatiom,  It 
afterward^  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  its 
early  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  its  great  sufferings  in  their  behalf.  In  1621  it 
successmlly  resisted  an  army  under  Louis  XIIL; 
but  a  few  years  subsequently,  after  the  siege  of 
Rochellc,  it  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to 
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that  monarch.  A  few  yean  after  it  was  exposed 
to  the  dragonnades,  that  disgraced  the  leign  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  was  the  last  disastrous  event 
connected  with  the  town,  which  has  since  gra- 
dually risen  to  its  present  importance. 

MONTBRISON  (an.  Motu  Brito),  an  ancient 
town  of  France,  ddp.  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. 
237  m.  SSK  Paris,  on  a  branch  line  of  the  rail- 
way from  Lyons  to  Le  Pny.  Pop,  7,201  in  1861. 
The  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and  is  irregularly 
laid  out  with  narrow  streets  and  low  shabby 
houses.  A  cathedral,  founded  in  1205,  and  still 
in  an  unfinished  state,  a  prefecture,  hospital, 
college,  with  a  library  of  15,000  vols.,  theatre, 
corn-exchange,  and  mfanlry  barracks  are  the 
principal  buildings;  but  the  cathedral  only  has 
any  architectural  beauty.  Though  the  cap.  of  a 
dep.,  and  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  and  of  a  society  of  a^cul- 
ture,  Montbrison  is  very  unimportant,  havmg  no 
manufactures,  and  only  a  limited  retail  trade. 

MONT-DE-MARSAN,  a  town  of  France,  cap. 
d^p.  Landes,  64  m.  S.  Bordeaux,  on  the  railway 
from  Bordeaux  to  Tarbes.  Pop.  5,574  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  declivity 
close  to  the  navigable  river  Midouze  (crossed  here 
b}'  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches),  and  la  ciean, 
well-paved,  and  regularly  laid  out,  the  principal 
buildmgs  being  the  par.  church,  townhall,  court 
of  justice,  college,  public  baths,  barracks,  a  sifiall 
theatre,  and  a  library  with  1,800  vols.  The 
suburbs  are  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in 
walks.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  blankets,  and  sail-cloth ;  and  some  trade, 
with  Bayonne,  in  wine  and  brandy.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a 
society  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

MONTEFIASCONE,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
m>ov.  Yiterbo,  on  a  mountain,  9  m.  NN  W.  Yiterbo. 
Pop.  5,453  in  1862.  The  town  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  many  other  reli^ous  edifices,  but  is 
celebrated  principally  for  its  light,  white,  muscadel 
wines;  but  these,  as  they  do  not  bear  carriage, 
are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the  countiy  where 
they  areproduced. 

MONTELEONE  (an.  Hipponutm  and  Vibo 
Vdleniia)j  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Catanzaro, 
cap.  of  a  distr.  on  a  mountain,  27  j  m.  SW.  Catan- 
zaro. Pop.  10,310  in  1862.  Its  commanding 
ntuation,  with  its  fine  old  castle,  gives  it  a  fine 
appearance  from  without;  but  its  streets  are 
crooked  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  mostly  low 
and  of  wood.  There  are  several  churches,  in 
which  are  some  good  pictures,  and  a  royal  college. 
The  inhabs.  are  principally  engaged  in  the  tunny 
fishery,  and  in  trading  in  silk  and  oiL  According 
to  Strabo  (vL  256),  Hipponium  was  founded  by 
the  Locri  Epizephyrii.  After  many  vicissitudes 
it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  Cicero  calls  it 
illustre  et  nobiU  mvnidpium.  It  had  a  fine  temple 
of  Proserpine,  demolished  by  Count  Roger  of 
Sicily,  who  applied  the  materials  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  abbey  at  Mileto,  6  m.  distant. 

MONTELIMART,  a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Drome,  on  the  Jabron,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Rhone,  70  m.  S.  Lyon,  on  the  railway  from 
Lyon  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  12,044  in  1861.  The 
to^ii  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  is  generally 
well-built,  the  chief  street  being  wide  and  paved 
with  basalt.  It  has  four  handsome  gates,  and  a 
well-planted  public  walk  along  the  walls,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Near  the  town  is  a 
mineral  sprmg,  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
qualities,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  The 
manufacture  of  figured  silks  is  the  only  important 
branch  of  industry ;  but  it  has  a  considerable  retail 
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trade,  and  is  the  chief  entrepdt  of  an  extensive 
and  highly  productive  district.  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  Coligni  in  1567. 

MONTENEGRO,  or  MONTENERO  (the  Black 
Mountain),  a  small  state  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey,  having  N.  the  Herzegovina,  E.  and  S. 
Bosnia  and  Albania,  and  W.  a  narrow  strip  of 
Austrian  Dalmatia,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  42^  10'  and  43^  10" 
N.  kt»,  and  189  41'  and  19©  30'  E.  long.  Area 
estimated  at  about  1,800  sq.  m.,  and  pop.  at  from 
100,000  to  110,000.  Though  it  has  a  few  narrow 
valleys,  the  suiface,  marked  by  the  southern  rami- 
fications of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  is  generally  moun- 
tainous and  rugged.  *Its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
succession  of  elevated  ridges,  diversified  here  and 
there  by  a  lofty  mountain  peak,  and  in  some  parts 
looking  like  a  sea  of  immense  waves  formed  into 
stone.'  (Wilkinson's  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro, 
L  411.)  It  is  well  watered,  the  rivers  flowing  SE. 
into  the  Moracca,  which  falls  into  Lake  Soitari. 
The  mountains  consist  wholly  of  limestone. 
'Trees  and  shrubs  grow  amid  the  crags;  and 
timber,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  a  market,  would 
be  an  important  article.  ITie  couiitry,  except  in 
the  parts  adjoining  Lake  Scutari,  is  very  unfertile. 
The  principal  products  are  Indian  com,  potatoes, 
wbicn  have  been  extensively  introduced,  with 
wine,  olives,  tobacco,  and  vanous  descriptions  of 
fruits.  Horses  are  scarce;  but  there  is  no  defi- 
ciency of  cattle ;  and  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
abundant,  smoke-dried  mutton,  hams,  which  are 
highly  esteemed,  and  wool,  constituting  a  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  exports.  Fish,  mostly  obtained 
from  Lake  Scutari,  is  an  important  product,  the 
value  of  the  exports,  ex.  the  home  consumption, 
amounting  to  14,000  or  16,000  florins  a  year. 
Wax  and  honey  are,  also,  considerable  artides. 
The  manufactures,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  are 
wholly  domestic  The  principal  are  strucche,  or 
woollen  stuffs.  Few  Montenegrins  exercise  any 
peculiar  trade,  though  some  perform  the  functions 
of  blacksmiths  and  farriers.  Guns  and  other 
arms  are  of  fiireign  manufacture,  many  having 
been  taken  from  t  he  Turks. 

The  country  is  divided  into  8  nahiyes  or  depart- 
ments. There  are  but  few  towns,  and  the  laigest 
does  not  contain  more  than  1200  inhabitants. 
Cettigne,  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  the 
capital.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Slavonic  origin, 
well  made,  robust,  and  active;  they  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church,  are  superstitious,  devoted  to 
their  priests,  and  especially  to  their  bishop.  The 
latter,  the  tUuHka,  or  sovereign,  is  at  once  high 
priest,  judge,  legislator,  civil  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  is  not,  however,  despotic, 
but  is  assisted,  and  sometimes  controUed,  by  a 
senate  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  principal 
families.  The  dignity  of  Yladika  is  hereditaiy. 
Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  a  soldier, 
so  that  a  very  considerable  force  can  on  an  emer- 
gency be  brought  into  the  field. 

Living  in  mountain  fastnesses,  and  having  little 
intercourse,  unless  it  be  of  a  hostile  descnption, 
with  others,  the  Monten^ins  have  the  virtues 
and  vices  incident  to  their  situation.  They  are 
alike  distinguished  by  their  love  of  independence, 
their  vindictiveness,  jealousy,  and  barbarism. 
The  Turks  have  on  numerous  occasions  invaded 
Montenegro  vrith  large  armies ;  but  the  inacces- 
sible nature  of  the  country  and  the  bravery  of  its 
defenders  hare  uniformly  occasioned  their'defeat. 
In  these  contests  the  greatest  barbarity  has  been 
displayed  on  both  sides.  The  Montencgnns  fre- 
quently retaliate  on  the  Turks  by  making  pre- 
datory incursions  into  their  territories,  and  some- 
times, also,  into  those  of  the  Dalmatians,    'fhey 
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are  always  aimed,  and  give  no  quarter  except  to 
those  who  surrender  before  the  combat  bc^ns. 
If  a  Montenegrin  be  severely  wounded,  and  his 
comrades  cannot  carr>'  him  off,  they  cut  off  his 
head.  And  this,  of  course,  is  the  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  such  of  their  enemies  as  fall  into 
their  hands,  the  skulls  of  the  latter  being  preserved 
as  trophies  of  their  valour.  Latterly,  however, 
some  efforts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  this 
excess  of  ferocity ;  and  they  are  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  kind,  courteous,  and  hospitable  to 
strangers. 

Kussia  has,  for  a  len^h^ed  period,  had  a 
preponderating  influence  m  Monten^vro. 

MONTEPULCIANO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Sienna,  on  a  loftv  hiU,  27  m.  SE.  Sienna. 
Pop.  12,278  in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  with  battlements,  and  has  numerous  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  a  college,  a  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  soap,  oil,  and  wine  flasks. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  dessert  wine,  which  is  pre- 
fezred  by  Redi  to  all  other  wines : — 

*  Montepaldano  d'  ognl  vino  d  11  rd.' 

Baooo  in  Toscuia. 

MONTEREAU  (an.  Cbndofe),  a  town  of  France, 
d^p.  Seine-et-Mame,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seme  and  Yonne,  each  of  which  is  crossed  here  by 
a  stone  bridge,  42  m.  SE.  Paris,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.  Pop.  6,217  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a  fine  open  market-place,  and  is  well- 
built,  clean,  and  resiiectable :  a  par.  church,  town- 
hall,  hospital,  and  three  hotels  are  the  only 
public  edifices  of  any  importance.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  with  some  tan-yards, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  Paris,  chiefly  in 
com,  flour,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

MONTEVIDEO,  a  fortified  sea-port  dty  of 
S.  America,  cap.  of  the  repub.  of  Uruguay,  on  a 
peninsula  extending  into  the  estuary  of  the  Plata 
on  its  N.  side,  125  m.  E.  by  S.  Buenos  Avres;  lat. 
340  54'  11"  S.,  long.  66O  18'  18"  W.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  29,300  in  1863.  The  town  is  well  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  citadeL  The  houses,  which  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  are  seldom  above  one  story  in 
height :  they  are  fiat-roofed  ;  and  timber  is  so 
scarce,  that  their  fioors  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  brick  or  bare  earth.  The  streets  being  unpaved, 
are  either  clouded  with  dust,  or  loaded  with  mud, 
as  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  or  wet.  The 
city  is  ill-supplied  with  water,  which  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  well  2  m.  distant,  or  from  pits  dug 
near  the  seaside ;  or  is  else  merely  rain-water, 
collected  in  cisterns.  There  are  but  few  public 
buildings,  and  those  of  no  great  importance ;  the 
cathedral  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  edifice,  but  it 
is  badly  situated. 

The'port  of  Montevideo  is  the  best  on  the  Plata. 
It  is  a  large  circular  basin,  open  to  the  SW. ;  gene- 
rally the  water  is  shallow,  not  exceeding  from  14 
to  19  ft.;  but  the  bottom  beinj?  soft  mud,  vessels 
are  seldom  damaged  by  grounding.  However,  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  harbour,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  depends  very 
much  on  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  winds. 
The  harbour  is  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  or  SW. 
winds,  which  sometimes  blow  with  so  much  force 
and  continuance  as  to  cause  the  rise  of  a  fathom 
or  more  in  the  depth  of  water;  but  they  rarely  do 
any  damage  to  vessels  properly  moored  with  an- 
chors to  the  SW.  and  SE.,  and  one  to  the  N.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  a  mountain  called 
Montevideo,  whence  the  city  has  derived  its 
name ;  on  its  summit  is  a  light-house,  having  tlic 
lantern  475  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Montevideo  has  considerable  commerce;    the 
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imports  principally  consist  of  Britidi  cotton, 
woollens,  and  hardware;  flour,  wine  and  spirits; 
linens,  sugar,  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes.  The  great 
articles  of  export  consist  of  animal  products.  The 
subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  vessels  of 
vanous  nations  which  entered  the  port  in  the 
year  1863 :— 
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Argentine     . 

14 

1.985 

British  .... 

146 

57,«19 

Belgian. 

9 

2,57« 

Brazilian       . 

108 

28,224 

Dutch    .... 

43 

9.330 

Danish  .... 

17 

2.924 

French  .... 

111 

45,216 

Hanwatlc      . 

25 

11,397 

Italian  .... 

123 

34,256 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

11 

2.7M 

Portugaeae    . 

23 

6.030 

Spanish 

214 

86.S95 

American  (TJ.  S.)  . 

80 

50,258 

Uruguayan   . 

29 

6,404 

Prussian 

8 

744 

Other  Countries    . 
Total    . 

14 

1.695 

968 

297,787 

Montevideo  was  founded  by  a  oolony  ftom 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  its  possession  was  long  a  mat" 
ter  of  dispute  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. It  was  taken  by  the  Brazilians  in  1821 ; 
and  became,  in  1828,  the  cap.  of  the  new  republic 
of  Uraguay. 

MONTGOMERY,  an  inland  co.  of  N.  Wales, 
having  N.  Merioneth  and  Denbigh,  E.  Salop,  and 
S.  and  W.  Radnor  and  Cardigan.  It  is  oval-shaped, 
and  contains  755  sq.  miles,  or  483,323  acres.  1  he 
Berwyn  Mountains  divide  this  00.  from  Merioneth ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  considerable 
valleys,  of  which  that  of  the  Severn  is  the  mail 
extensive  and  that  of  Llangollen,  partly  in  thb 
CO.,  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part^  rugged 
and  mountainous.  The  soil  is  various ;  but  in  the 
vales  it  is  generally  clayey,  and  in  parts  ver^-  for- 
tilc;  on  the  w^hole,* however,  the  land  under  tilbijre 
is  not  supposed  to  exceed  from  70,000  to  8<),000 
acres.  The  Severn  has  its  source  at  the  extieme 
W.  conflnes  of  this  co.,  on  the  skirts  of  *  hu^ 
Plynlimmon ;'  and  runs  in  a  NE.  direction,  parallel 
to,*  and  not  very  distant  from,  its  S.  boundary,  till 
it  unites  with  its  important  aifluent  the  Vymwy, 
which  also  belong  to  this  co.,  on  the  borders  of 
Salop.  The  agnculture  of  this  co.,  especially  in 
the  vales  and  (dong  the  border  of  Salop,  has  been 
a  good  deal  improved ;  but  withal  it  is  extremely 
similar  to,  and  quite  as  backward  as,  that  of  Den- 
bigh and  Merioneth.  The  climate,  though  moist, 
is  mild  and  salubrious.  The  vales  of  this  co.  have 
been  long  celebrated  for  a  superior  breed  of  hones. 
Montgomery  has,  also,  long  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  best  wooded  co,  in  Wales.  It  was 
formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  supply  of  oak  timber  for  the  na^y;  but 
many  of  its  tmest  oak  woods  have  been  cut  down ; 
and  though  a  good  deal  of  new  wood  has  been 
planted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  formerly  existed. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  and  commodious  farm- 
houses and  offices ;  but.  in  general,  they  are  very 
defective,  and  the  cottages  are  quite  as  bad  as  in 
Merioneth.  Slate  is  generally  difiused  over  the 
CO.,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  baas  of  the  mountains. 
Slates  are  quarried  at  Llang^mog  and  other  places; 
coal  is  raised  on  the  borders  of  Salop ;  and  there 
arc  some  lead  mines,  but  none  that  are  very  pro- 
ductive. Montgomery  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Welsh  flannel  manufacture,  which  13  extensively 
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carried  on  at  Newtown,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth, 
and  WelahpooL  The  co.  is  divided  into  9  hunds. 
and  47  pars.  It  sends  2  mems.  to  tiie  H.  of  C, 
viz.  1  K)r  the  ca,  and  1  for  the  town  of  Mont- 
gomery and  its  contributory  bora.  Registered 
electors  for  the  oo.,  8,839  in  1865.  At  the  census 
of  1861,  the  CO.  had  18,501  inhab.  houses,  with 
66,919  inhab.,  while,  in  1841,  Montgomery  had 
13,643  inhab.  houses,  and  69,219  inhab. 

Montgomery,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  N.  Wales,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  20  m. 
SW.  Shrewsbury,  146  m.  WNW.  London,  by  road, 
and  175  m.  by  I^ondon  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  1,276  in  1861.  Though  small,  it  is  a 
clean  well-built  town,  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill.  The  guildhall  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  close  to  which 
is  the  CO.  ^ol,  a  modem  stone  building,  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  church,  a  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  £arl^  English  style,  has  a  hand- 
some tower,  erected  m  1816,  and  an  exquisitely 
carved  screen,  and  some  curious  monuments ;  the 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The 
Calvinists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  also 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  there  are 
two  Sunday  schools  and  a  small  endowed  schooL 
No  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town, 
and  it  deserves  notice  merely  from  its  being  the 
cap.  of  a  CO.  and  a  pari.  bor.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Henry  III.  under  a  steward  and  12  buigesses; 
who  enjoved,  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
This  act,  however,  made  Llanfylline,  Llanidloes, 
Machynlleth,  Newtown,  and  Pool,  contributory 
bors.  with  Montgomery  in  the  election  of  the  mem. 
Registered  electors  for  the  entire  district,  954  in 
1865.  The  election  for  the  co.  takes  place  here, 
and  sessions  are  held  alternately  with  Newtown. 
Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs,  March  26,  first  Tues- 
day in  May,  June  7,  Sept  4,  and  Nov.  14. 

Montgomery  is  very  ancient:  its  castle  was 
built  pnor  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and,  from  its 
size  and  strength,  was  frequently  an  object  of  con- 
tention during  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
Welsh.  In  1354  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Roger 
Mortimer,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  crown.  In 
the  I5th  century,  the  stewardship  of  the  town  and 
castle  was  granted  to  the  Herberts  of  Cherbury. 
The  famous  Lord  Herbert,  celebrated  alike  for  his 
chivalry,  wit,  and  learning,  was  bom  here  in  1581, 
It  is  the  birthplace,  also,  of  the  late  Dr.  Abraham 
Rees,  the  learned  editor  of  the  voluminous  and 
valuable  Cydopaidia  which  bears  his  name. 

MONTILLA  (an.  MontuJia)^  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalusia,  prov.  Cordova,  19  m.  S.  by  E.  Cor- 
dova. Pop.,  12,696  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  has  two  par.  churches,  an  orphan  asylum, 
three  hospitals,  a  royal  school  of  Latin  and  rhetoric, 
and  a  bonding  warehouse  for  wine.  Its  trade  is 
considerable,  chiefly  with  Cordova,  both  in  manu- 
factured goods  and  farm  produce,  particularly  wine, 
horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle,  which,  though 
small  and  ungainly  in  appearance,  are  very  hardy 
and  serviceable.  An  annual  fair  is  held  in  Sept., 
and  well  attended. 

MONTLUCON,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Allier, 
cap.  arrond.  on  the  Cher,  close  to  the  canal  De 
Bern,  in  a  valley  bordered  by  vine-dad  hills,  88 
m.  WSW.  Moulins,  and  171  m.  S.  by  E.  Paris. 
Pop.  16,212  in  1861.  The  town  was  formerly  for- 
tified, and  is  well  built  and  well  situated.  A  par. 
church  and  hospital  are  the  only  public  buildings. 
It  produces  some  coarse  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cheese, 
and  cattle. 

MONTMARTRE,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine, 
forroihg  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  Paris,  on  a 
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conical  hill  of  the  same  name,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  French  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs.  Montmartre  is  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sorts of  the  Parisians  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
and  comprises  several  inns  and  other  houses  of  en- 
tertainment, with  many  villas  and  private  resi- 
dences. An  asylum  for  60  old  men,  a  private  lu- 
natic establishment^  and  several  schools,  have  been 
founded  here,  and  it  has  oil-cloth  manufactories 
scagliola  works,  and  woollen  mills,  with  mines  of 
gypsum,  which  supply  the  whole  of  Paris  with 
plaster.  In  1814  the  hill  was  fortified  by  the 
Parisians,  who  defended  it  for  a  day  against  the 
Allies. 

MONTPELLIER  (Lat  MonaPeasulanut),  a  city 
of  France,  d^p.  H^rault,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on 
the  Lez,  about  5  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
77  m.  W.  by  N.  Marseilles,  on  the  railway  from 
Marseilles  to  Toulouse.  Pop.  51,865  in  1861.  The 
town  is  beautifuDy  situated  on  the  declivities  of  a 
low  hill,  commanding  views  of  the  Alps,  the  Py- 
renees, the  Cevennes,  and  the  sea.  It  was  formerly 
walled,  and  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  but, 
of  its  ancient  fortifications,  there  are  now  only  a 
few  gates,  a  tower,  and  some  portions  of  the  wall 
on  the  NE.  side  of  the  city.  It  still,  however,  has, 
at  one  extremity,  a  citadel  built  by  Louis  XIII. ; 
while,  at  its  other  extremity,  is  the  Flace  or 
Promenade  de  Peyrouy  one  of  the  noblest  public 
walks  in  Europe.  This  place  is  entered  by  a  Doric 
arch,  and  omamented  with  long  lines  of  balus- 
trades, covered  ways,  various  sc^ptures,  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  numerous 
fountains,  including  a  magnificent  hexagonal 
chateau  (teau  of  Corinthian  architecture.  This, 
like  the  other  public  fountains  of  Montpellier,  is 
supplied  by  an  aqueduct  about  8^  m.  in  length, 
oonstmcted  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and 
which,  for  a  distance  of  880  metres,  or  more  than 
^  m.,  is  raised  on  a  double  row  of  stone  arches,  and, 
in  point  of  elegance,  rivals  the  boasted  Pont  du 
Gard,  Between  the  town  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
dtadel  is  the  Esplanade,  a  fine  open  space  planted 
with  trees  and  ornamented  with  reservoirs.  The 
boulevards  surrounding  the  town  also  afford  good 
public  walks,  and  in  the  outskirts  are  many  newly- 
built  and  handsome  terraces.  The  city  itself 'is 
very  ill  laid  out ;  its  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
winding,  and  its  squares  small  and  irre^lar ;  but 
its  houses  are  generally  good,  and  it  is  kept  re- 
markably clean.  Of  eight  churches,  none  demand 
any  particular  notice.  The  cathedral  is  distin- 
gruished  from  the  rest  only  by  being  larger;  a 
singular-looking  porch,  and  a  tower  at  three  of  the 
angles  of  the  nave,  are  the  principal  external  or- 
naments of  this  edilice.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the 
School  of  Medicine,  occupying  what  was  formerly 
the  bishop's  palace,  a  large  building  with  several 
fine  apartments.  This  school,  founded  by  the  Arabs 
driven  from  Spain  in  1180,  enjoys  a  high  and  well- 
deserved  cdebrity,  as  one  of  tlie  best  conducted 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  France,  and  is  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  once  famous  university  of 
Montpellier.  It  has  a  new  and  fice  amphitheatre; 
an  examination  hall,  in  which  is  an  antique  bronze 
bust  of  Hippocrates ;  a  council-hall,  with  portraits 
of  professors  from  the  period  of  the  18th  century, 
including  also  a  portrait  of  Rabelais;  a  librar}', 
with  35,000  vols.,  including  many  editions  of  the 
loth  century",  and  600  valuable  MSS.  in  different 
European  and  Asiatic  languages ;  a  pretty  exten- 
sive anatomical  museum,  and  several  spadous  la- 
boratories. The  general  hospital  has  accommoda- 
tion for  upwards  of  600  patients,  and  there  are 
laige  and  well-conducted  lunatic  and  lymg-in 
hospitals. 

The  botanic  garden  of  Montpellier,  which  dates 
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from  the  niga  of  Henri  IV.,  was  the  finit  estab- 
lished in  France,  and,  though  small,  pomprises 
8,000  species  of  plants ;  it  is  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal and  best  arranged  botanic  gardens  in  the 
kingdom,  which  distinction  it  owes  to  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  late  celebrated 
M.  de  Candolle.  The  garden  has,  in  one  of  its 
most  sequestered  parts,  the  tomb  of  Narcissa,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Young,  whose  funeral  the  poet 
has  vividly  described  in  *  Ni^ht  the  Third.'  One 
of  the  principal  attractions  m  MontpelUer  is  the 
museum,  founded,  in  1825,  by  the  Baron  Fabre,  a 
native  of  the  town.  It  occupies  four  spacious  and 
weil- lighted  halls,  and  comprises  collections  of 
paintings,  engravings,  statues,  medals,  and  other 
objects  of  virtUy  and  a  library  of  15,000  vols.,  the 
whole  estimated  to  be  worth  2,000,000  francs.  The 
theatre,  built  in  1786,  is  well  plaimed,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  2,000  persons.  The  palace  of 
justice,  the  town-ball,  exchange,  prefecture,  ad- 
miraltv,  barracks,  several  prisons,  including  a 
central  prison,  with  workshops,  the  Calvinit^t 
chapel,  and  synagogue,  are  the  remaining  prin- 
cipal buildings. 

MontpelUer  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  cap.  of  the 
ninth  military  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
seat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  d6ps.  Aude,  Aveyron, 
H^rault,  and  PyT^<$e»-Orientales,  a  court  oY  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  a  tribunal,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  boards  of  taxation,  customs,  artillery, 
and  engineering,  an  university,  academy,  and  a 
royal  college.  It  has  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, engineering,  drawing,  architecture,  geome- 
try, and  xhusic ;  societies  of  agriculture,  arts  and 
sciences,  medicine,  and  archsBoTogy,  a  government 
loan-bank;  Protestant  Bible  societies,  a  prison 
society;  and  numerous  other  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  several  asylums.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  muslins, 
table  and  other  linens,  hats,  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  hosiery ;  with  cotton-thread  factories,  dis- 
tilleries, su^  refineries,  breweries,  and  chemical 
works.  It  18  connected  with  its  port  Cette,  17  m. 
SVV.  by  a  railway,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  with  it, 
and  with  other  towns  and  villages,  exporting  large 
quantities  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  wool,  and  other 
kinds  of  rural  produce,  in  addition  to  its  manu- 
factured products.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
great  resort  for  English  invalids,  on  account  of  the 
alleged  salubritv  or  its  climate. 

MontpelUer  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished persons,  among  whom  may  be  specified 
Chaptal  the  chemist,  Cambac^res,  and  Dam  the 
historian.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  8th  centurv,  and  was  for  a  while  dependent  on 
the  kin^  of  litajorca.  It  was  acquired  by  Philip 
of  Valois  in  1849,  but  was  not  finallv  annexed  to 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The  Cal- 
vinists  got  possession  of  it  under  Heniy  III.,  and 
held  it  tiU  1622,  when  it  was  taken  after  a  long 
siege  bv  Louis  XIII. 

MONTREAL,  a  town  and  river  port  of  British 
America,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of 
Lower  Canada;  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  142  m.  in  a  direct 
line  SW.  Quebec.  Pop.  101,602  in  1861.  The  site 
of  the  town  is  not  so  commanding  as  that  of  Que- 
bec, but  it  is  in  every  other  respect  superior  to  that 
city.  It  is  not  so  crowded,  and  some  even  of  its 
older  streets  are  of  tolerable  breadth.  Montreal  is 
( ivided  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Town  ;  the 
difference  in  their  elevation  is  but  slight,  but  the 
former,  being  the  more  mo<lem,  is  the  handsomer 
division.  It  has  several  suburbs,  including  which 
it  stretches  along  the  river  for  2  m.  fVom  K.  to  S., 
and  has,  for  some  distance,  a  nearly  equal  breadth 
inland.    The  battlemented  wall,  witli  which  it 


was  formeriy  snirounded,  has  long  fallen  into 
decay,  and  it  is  now  entirely  open,  the  wooded 
heights  around  being  covered  with  villas  and 
pleasure  grounds.  In  the  Lower  Town,  Paol 
Street,  the  chief  commercial  thoroughfare,  extends 
paraUel  with  the  river  the  whole  length  dT  the 
city ;  and,  in  the  Upper  Town,  several  streets  pto- 
ceed  in  the  same  direction,  commnnicating  with 
Paul  Street  by  ernes  streets.  In  the  Upper  Town 
and  suburbs,  which  are  mostly  inhabited  by  the 
principal  merchants,  man^  of  Uie  houses  are  hand- 
somely and  soUdly  built  m  the  modem  stvle;  but 
in  the  Lower  Town  they  are  principally  of  a 
gloomy  looking  grey  stone,  with  dark  iron  window 
shutters  and  tinned  roofs.  Along  the  bank  of  the 
river  is  an  extensive  line  of  quays  and  warehouses. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  built  of 
woo<Jt  but  there  are  no  wooden  bnikUoga  within 
the  space  once  encompassed  by  the  walls;  and 
this  city  and  Quebec  have  m<Me  of  the  aspect  cf 
old  European  towns  than  any  other  towns  in 
America. 

The  most  remaricable  public  edifice  b  the  Rom. 
Cath.  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  and  superior  tu 
any  other  church  in  British  America.  It  is  of 
Gothic  architecture,  255^  ft,  in  length  by  134|  in 
breadth.  It  is  faced  with  stone,  and  roofed  with 
tin,  and  has  6  towers,  of  which  the  three  belonging 
to  the  main  front  are  220  ft  in  height.  On  the 
roof  is  a  promenade,  76  ft  in  length  b^  20  in 
breadth,  elevated  120  ft  The  principal  window  is 
64  ft  in  height  and  82  in  breadth.  The  interior 
is  capable  of  accommodating  from  10,000  to  12,000 
persons,  who  may  disperse  bv  numerous  outlets  in 
5  or  6  minutes.  It  comprises  7  chapels,  and  9 
spacious  aisles.  There  are  several  other  Ron. 
Cath.  churches,  mostly  belonging  to  the  order  cf 
St.  Sulpice;  to  the  memben  of  which  Montreal 
chiefip'  owed  its  foundation,  and  who  still  hold  tbt 
seigniory  of  the  island  upon  which  it  stands. 

The  seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  a  large  and  com- 
modious buUding  adjoining  the  cathedral,  oocupie 
three  sides  of  an  oblong  area,  182  ft  in  length  bv 
29  deep,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  gmiden^. 
A  handsome  additional  building,  210  ft  by  4d  ft., 
has  been  erected,  at  an  expense  of  10,0001.  In 
these  establishments,  students  in  most  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught  at  Ter%' 
moderate  chaiges.  The  principal  English  cbnreh 
is  a  handsome  buUding  in  the  Grecian  style,  sar- 
mounted  bv  a  high  and  beautiful  spire.  It  has 
also  a  Scotch  kirk,  an  American  Protestant  church, 
and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and 
Scotch  dissenters.  The  Montreal  General  Hoi»- 
pital,  erected  in  1821-2  by  voluntary  subscription, 
a  laige  and  well-built  e<iifice,  u  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  regulated  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
America.  A  large  conventual  structure,  the  HoUl 
DieUf  occupied  by  a  superior-matron  and  thirty- 
six  nuns,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the 
sick  and  indigent;  and  the  convent  of  the  Grey 
Sisters  partly  serves  as  an  asvlum  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  insane  and  foundlings. 

The  Scturt  Nairea  have  an  extensive  convent, 
founded  in  1650 ;  its  inmates  consist  of  a  superior 
and  60  nuns,  whose  duties  are  directed  to  the 
education  of  young  girls.  The  court-house  and 
prison  are  substantiiu  buildings,  occupying  tlie 
site  of  the  former  college  of  the  Jesuits. '  The  go- 
vemment^house,  bank,  barracks,  brdnance-ofilicc, 
and  4  market^houses  are  among  the  remaining 
principal  buildings.  In  one  of  the  squares  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Nelson,  placed  on  a  Doric  column, 
the  pedestal  of  which  has  bas-reUefs  representing 
his  principal  actions.  Besides  the  educational 
establishments  noticed  above^  Montreal  has  a 
college,  with  a  principal  and  4  professors,  &  royal 
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grammar-echoo],  parochial,  union,  national,  San- 
daj  and  other  pnblic  schools;  and  many  good 
pnvate  French  and  English  seminaries.  The  uni- 
versity of  M^GiU  college  endowed  by  a  citizen  of 
Montreal,  in  1814,  with  a  valuable  estate,  and 
10,000/.  in  money,  and  chartered  in  1821,  is  con- 
ducted on  a  liberal  and  enlaiged  scale.  Montreal 
has  a  penitentiary,  a  house  of  industry,  a  saviu!^' 
banli,  a  natural  history  society,  a  mechanics'  in- 
stitution, a  central  auxiliary  society  for  promoting 
education  and  industry,  Bible  and  tract,  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  societies,  and  several  public 
libraries. 

There  is  much  activity  observable  among  all 
classes  connected  with  trade.  The  position  of 
Montreal  at  the  head  of  the  ship  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  confluence  of  ttmt  river 
with  the  Ottawa,  as  well  as  ita  situation  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  necessarily  make 
it  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  America. 
The  harbour,  though  not  large,  is  secure,  and 
vessels  drawing  15  fL  water  may  lie  close  to  the 
shore.  Its  general  depth  of  water  is  from  3  to  4^ 
fathoms.  Its  chief  disadvantage  consbts  in  the 
rapid  of  St  Mary's,  about  1  m.  below,  which 
vessels  often  find  it  difficult  to  stem.  To  obviate 
the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  above  Montreal, 
the  Lachine  canal,  9  m.  long,  20  ft  wide,  and  6  ft. 
in  depth,  was  undertaken  in  1821,  and  completed 
at  an  expense  of  130,0002.  The  communication 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  is  carried  on  by 
steam  vessels ;  and,  during  the  summer,  a  regular 
steam  communication  is  kept  up  with  Quebec  At 
this  season,  vast  rafts  of  Umber  come  down,  and 
paas  the  city  for  Quebec ;  and  scows,  bateaux  of 
about  6  tons,  and  Durham  boats,  bring  to  Montreal 
the  prod  ace  of  Upper  Canada.  Neither  is  the 
trade  of  Montreal  suspended  in  winter,  like  that  of 
Quebec.  Thousands  of  sledges  mav  then  be  seen 
coming  in  from  all  directions  with  agricultural 
produce,  frozen  carcasses  of  beef  and  pork,  firewood, 
and  other  articles.  Montreal  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  between  Canada  and  the  U.  States, 
carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson ; 
and  not  only  is  it  the  depot  of  all  the  a«Uacent 
country,  but  most  of  the  business  done  in  Quebec 
is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  Montreal  houses. 
Formerly  this  city  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
fur  trade,  but  its  interest  in  it  has  greatly  declined. 
It  has,  however,  cast-iron  foundries ;  distilleries ; 
breweries;  soap,  candle,  and  tobacco  manufac- 
tories ;  several  ship-building  establishments ;  and 
machmery  for  steam-engines.  Various  articles  of 
hardware,  linseed  oil,  and  floor-cloth  are  made  in 
the  town.  The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  good  batchers'  meat,  fish,  poultry,  fruit,  and 
vegetables. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  pop.  are  of  French 
descent ;  the  remainder,  consbting  principally  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Americans, 
and  Iroquois  Indians.  Montreal,  originally  called 
Villemarie,  was  taken  from  the  French,  in*  1760. 

MONTROSE,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  scarport 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
S.  Esk,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  on  a  pnijecting 
tongue  of  land,  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the 
£.  and  the  basin  of  Montrose  on  the  W.,  60  m. 
NNE.  Edinburgh,  on  the  railwav  from  Edinburgh 
to  Aberdeen.  Pop.  13,443  in  '1861.  The  town 
consists  of  one  wide  and  regular  street,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  upwards  of  ^  m.,  with  numerous 
closes  and  snbsiduiry  streets.  Many  of  the  houses 
present  their  gablesto  the  street,  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  a  handsome  town,  well-paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  convey^,  in 
pipes,  from  a  distance  of  3  m.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  town-hall,  gaol,  lunatic  asylum,  aca- 


demy, trades'  school,  infirmary,  house  of  refuge, 
parish  church,  with  a  handsome  steeple,  200  ft 
high ;  2  Free  churches,  St  John's  and  St  George's ; 
7  dissenting  churches,  of  which  2  belong  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  body,  ani  the  others  to  the 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Glassites,  and  Independents. 
The  narrow  downs,  provincially  links,  between  the 
town  and  the  sea,  are  much  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  for  golf-placing  ;  a  game  which  is  in 
great  favour  here  and  in  various  other  places  in 
Scotland. 

The  most  important  public  structure  connected 
with  Montrose  is  the  suspension-bridge,  completed 
in  1829,  over  the  principiU  branch  of  the  South 
Esk,  and  uniting  the  town  with  the  Inch.  The 
distance  between  the  towers  at  the  extremities  of 
the  bridge  is  432  ft,  the  height  of  each  tower  is 
71  ft ;  the  width  of  the  bridge  is  26  ft  within  the 
Buspeading-rods.  The  whole  cost  above  25,000/^ ; 
the  pontage  levied  amounts  to  about  1,200^  a 
year.  The  extent  of  the  Inch  is  less  than  j^  m., 
and  the  branch  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  side 
ia  crossed  by  a  drawbridge ;  so  that  the  communi- 
cation across  the  two  channels  of  the  South  Esk  is 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

Montrose  buss  been  long  celebrated  for  its  schools. 
It  was  the  first  place,  in  Scotland  In  which  Greek 
was  taught  (M'Crie's  Life  of  Ejiox,  vol.  L  App. 
n.  C.) ;  audit  has  preserved  the  character  which  it 
so  early  (1534)  attained.  Of  the  schools,  two  are 
entirely  free;  one,  founded  in  1816,  by  a  Mr. 
White,  educates  100  poor  children;  and  another, 
foundni  in  1822,  by  Miss  Stratton,  educates  42  boys 
and  as  many  girls.  Five  schools  are  partially  en- 
dowed, the  otliers  are  V(»luntary  and  unendowed 
seminaries.  Andrew  Melville,  who  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Montrose.  Geoige  Wishart,  who  suf- 
fered martvrdom,  was  also  educated  here,  and  sub- 
sequently held  the  ofiice  of  teacher  in  the  same 
scbooL  The  celebrated  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who 
made  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  civil  wars 
in  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
Archbishop  Leighton  was  descended  of  a  family 
whose  seat  was  within  2  m.  of  the  bor. 

The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Scotland.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  narrow ; 
but,  as  it  has  15  or  18  ft  water  over  the  bar  at 
low  ebb,  middling-sized  merchantmen  may  run  in 
at  any  time  of  the  tide;  and,  at  high  water,  it  is 
accessible  to  the  largest  ships.  A  wet  dock  has 
been  excavated  below  the  old  harbour,  at  the  cost 
of  about  50,000^  The  basin  is  nearly  circular, 
being  about  3  m.  in  diameter:  it  is  shallow,  and, 
excepting  the  cliannel  of  the  river,  dries  at  low 
water.  Vessels  of  50  or  60  tons,  however,  reach 
Old  Montrose,  at  the  other  end  of  the  basin.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  has,  on  its  N.  side,  2  lights 
houses,  with  fixed  lights. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to 
Montrose  11  sailing  vej«els  under  50.  and  99 
above  50  tons,  besides  two  small  steamers,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  40  tons.  The  gross  amount 
of  customs  duties  received  in  1863  was  14,919/. 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  conaiderably  increajted  of 
late  years.  The  chief  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  flax,  hemp,  and  timber.  The  great  arti- 
cles of  export  are  canvass  and  coarse  linens,  com, 
cattle,  smoked  haddocks,  pork,  and  potatoes.  Pre- 
viously to  1839,  3  or  4  ships  sailed  annuallv  to 
the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  but  this  brancK  of 
trade  has  been  abandoned.  The  majority  of  the 
ships  belonging  to  the  port  are  now  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  trade.  The  steamers  that  ply  between 
Leith  and  the  N.  of  Scotland  regularly  call  at 
Usan,  2  m.  S.  of  Montrose ;  and  a  steamer,  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  plies  to  Leith.    A  direct  trade  is 
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carried  on  with  London  by  the  agency  of  schooners 
and  {tmackfl. 

Montrose  was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  David  I. 
in  the  12th  centary.  It  was  here  that  John 
Baliol,  in  1296,  surrendered  the  Scottish  crown  to 
Kdward  I.  Montrose  was  the  first  port  made  by 
the  French  fleet,  in  1716,  with  the  Pretender  on 
board ;  and  the  same  personage  sailed  from  it  in 
February,  1716.  Joseph  Hume,  esq.,  the  financial 
reformer,  was  a  native  of  Montrose,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1777. 

MONTSERRAT,  one  of  the  British  W.  India 
Islands,  a  dependenc}*  on  Antigua,  from  which  it 
is  disuint  SVV.  27  ra. ;  in  Ut.  160  45'  N.,  long.  61° 
6'  W.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  length,  and  5  m.  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Pop.  7,645  in  1861,  of  whom 
8,447  males  and  4,198  females.  Montserrat  con- 
sists of  a  range  of  steep  abrupt  mountains,  or 
rather  of  one  lofVv  mountain,  2,500  (t,  high,  the 
summit  of  which  has  been  broken  into  a  variety 
of  deep  precipices  and  chasms.  The  upper  parts 
are  altc^ther  barren ;  but  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  off  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  gentle 
ndges,  admitting  of  cultivation ;  and  the  lower 
parts  are  well  watered,  and  very  productive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  un&vour- 
ably  situated  near  the  SVV.  beach,  with  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  in  its  rear,  interceptin||f  the  sea- 
breeze,  the  island  enjoys  a  comparatively  high 
character  for  salubrity.  The  government  is  admi- 
nistered by  a  president — subordinate  to  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  Leeward  Islands — ^who  is 
aided  by  an  executive  council  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  public  revenue,  in  1863,  amounted  to 
8,891/L,  and  the  expenditure  to  8,8432.  The  total 
value  of  the  importo  in  1863  was  20,089iL,  and  of 
the  exports  15,155^  The  island  was  discovered  in 
1493  bv  Columbus,  who  gave  it  its  present  name. 
It  was*  colonised  by  the  English  in  1682.  The 
French  took  it  in  1668,  but  restored  it  at  the 
peace  of  UlrechU 

]MONZA  (an.  ModtBtia).  a  town  of  North  luly, 
prov.  Milan,  on  the  Lambro,  here  crossed  by  3 
stone  bridges,  9  m.  NNE.  Milan.  Pop.  22,106  in 
1862.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  paved  with 
round  stones,  and  tolerably  well  built.  It  is  in- 
teresting from  having  been  the  seat  of  government 
during  the  time  of  the  Lombard  kingdom;  and 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is  kept,  with  other 
relics,  in  its  cathedral,  an  ecQfice  supposed  to  date 
from  the  7th  century.  The  former  residence  of 
the  Lombard  kings  is  said  to  have  been  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  the  court  of  justice,  Monza 
has  a  roval  palace,  with  fine  grounds,  greatly  em- 
bellished bv  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois ;  a  gym- 
nasium ;  2  hospitals ;  a  theatre ;  and  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  shawls,  hats,  and  leather. 

MOOLTAN,  or  MOULTAN,  a  city  of  the 
Punjab,  probably  the  Malli  of  Alexander's  histo- 
rians, cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chinaub  or 
Acesines,  190  m.  SW.  Lahore.  Pop.  about  60,000, 
one-third  of  whom  may  be  Hindoos,  the  rest  are 
MohammedanM.  The  city  is  upwards  of  8  m.  in 
circ,  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  and  ovcr- 
lo<»ked  on  the  N.  by  a  fbrtress  of  some  strength. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  town  evidently  stands 
on  the  debrii  of  more  ancient  buildings.  The 
houses  are  of  burnt  brick,  with  fiat  roofs ;  they 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  6  stories,  so  that 
the  narrow  streets  are  dark  and  gloomy.  The  for- 
tress of  MoolUn  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a 
wall  of  burnt  brick,  40  ft.  high  on  the  outijiile,  and 
flanked  with  about  30  tower-*.  ^  In  iu  interior  are 
numerous  houses,  now  uninhabited  and  falling  into 
ruin,  several  niosaues,  and  a  Hindoo  temple  of 
high  antiquity.  Mooltan  has  several  elegant  and 
highly  venerated  tombs.     Its  inhabs.  are  princi- 
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pally  engaged  in  weaving  and  dyeing  cotton  doths, 
and  silks  of  a  somewhat  coarser  texture  than  those 
of  Bahawulpoor,  but  which  are  lazgely  expofted 
into  the  adjacent  countries.  Many  of  the  tabrici 
of  Mooltan  are,  as  of  old,  of  a  purple  cokNir,  and 
interwoven  with  gold. 

This  city  was  formerly  frequented  by  a  great 
number  of  pilgrims,  and  aflTorded  immense  plunder 
to  the  Mohammedans  in  712.  It  was  captured  In* 
Mahmoud,  of  Ghixnee,  in  1010;  by  Mabom«i 
Gbon,  m  1176 ;  by  Timour,  in  1898 ;  and  bv  Riui- 
jeet  Singh,  in  1818,  since  which  it  has  banged 
to  the  dom.  of  Lahore. 

MOORSHEDABAD,  a  large  city  of  British 
India,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  on  the  Bhagirathi, 
or  most  sacred  branch  of  the  Ganges^  115  m.  N. 
Calcutta.  Pop.  estimated  at  165,000.  In  pomt 
of  appearance  Moorshedabad  cannot  compare  with 
either  of  the  other  great  ciUes  of  BengaL  The 
houses  are  principally  of  mud  and  straw;  the  city 
extends  for  8  m.  along  both  banks  of  the  river, 
and  a  number  of  brick  or  chunamed  bouses  are 
interspersed  among  Uie  rest,  with  terraces  and 
small  verandahs.  A  great  many  small  n>o«qnes 
are  scattered  throughout  the  city;  but  a  large  and 
fine  looking  European  residence,  erected  by  the 
British  ^vemment  for  the  residence  of  the  Bengal 
nabob,  is  the  only  public  building  worth  notice. 
On  the  moatie  jhed,  a  pool  left  bv  a  former  wixid- 
ing  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  the  palace,  buDt 
by  AUserdi  Khan,  in  the  last  century,  parti  v  with 
materials  from  the  ruins  of  Gonr.    Within  the 

Stew^y  by  which  the  grounds  are  entered,  is  a 
ndsoine  mosque  of  fine  stone,  which  the  z^oua 
freijuenters  have  concealed  with  thick  layers  of 
whitewash.  What  were  formerly  gardens  are  now 
mere  naked  fields.  Only  one  fragment  of  the 
palace  exists,  but  this  is  an  elegant  ruin,  ccHisi^- 
ing  of  4  arches  supported  by  5  columns,  the  whole 
of  beautifully  polisned  black  marble, 

Moorshedabad  is  considered  unhealthy  from  the 
neglected  state  of  the  sewers,  the  closeness  and 
filthinees  of  the  streets,  and  the  rank  jungle  inter- 
mingled with  the  huts  and  houses ;  and  pestilential 
diseases  have  often  raged  here  with  mucn  violence. 
It  is  the  head-auartcrs  of  one  of  the  6  courts  of 
circuit  under  tne  Bengal  presid.;  the  seat  of  a 
zillah  court ;  the  residence  of  tlie  district  collector 
and  other  British  functionaries,  and  of  the  nabob 
of  Bengal ;  and  has  a  British  college,  founded  in 
1826,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of  16,500  rupees 
a  year. 

Moorshedabad  became  the  cap.  of  Bengal  in 
1704,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government 
till  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  British  in  1756. 
It  was  then  virtually  superseded  by  Calcutta,  to 
which  the  revenue-board  and  oollector-geneialweie 
transferred  in  1751. 

MORADABAD,  a  town  and  distr.  of  Britiifa 
India,  prov.  Dellii.  The  town,  on  the  Ramgunga, 
105  m.  E.  by  N.  Delhi,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous and  fiourishing  seats  of  commerce  in  the  uppr-r 
provs.  It  has  some  good  streets,  but  no  public 
edifice  of  any  importance.  The  district,  or  collec- 
torate,  is  included  between  the  28th  and  30th 
degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  77°  40'  and  79°  E.  long.  Area, 
5,800  sq.  m.  It  is  well  watered,  and  extensive 
tracts  are  very  fertile,  though  a  good  deal  of  it  be 
waste.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  wheat  are  the  chief 
products;  the  latter  is  almost  wholly  exported, 
the  food  of  the  pop.  consistiiig  principally  of  jo- 
waree  and  bnjree.  At  least  one-tifth  part  of  the 
land  is  held  rent-free. 

MORAT  (Germ.  Murim),  a  small  town  of  Sii-it- 
zerland,  cant.  Freiburg,  <»n  the  SE.  bank  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  railiiiiT  between 
Berne  and  Lausanne,  14  m.  W.  by  S.  the  former 
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city.  Pop.  2,266  in  1850.  The  town  is  partially 
walled  round,  and  has  an  ancient  castle,  now 
the  residence  of  the  oberamtmarm,  a  hospital,  and 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  Protestant  college,  a  public 
library,  superior,  inferior,  and  commercial  schools, 
and  a  brisk  transit  and  general  trade.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  several  Roman  antiquities  having 
been  discovered  here,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  Morat  was  anciently  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Aventicum  (now  Avenche).  This  otherwise  in- 
significant town  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  great 
battle  fought  under  its  walls  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1476,  in  which  the  Swiss  totally  defeated  the  in- 
vading azmy  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

*  Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field !  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain, 
Kor  blnah  for  those  who  oonquer'd  on  that  plain. 
Here  Buigondy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap  through  ages  to  remain ; 
Themsdyee  their  monument.'        Childe  Harold. 

The  Ices  of  the  Buiigundians  was  immense;  as 
many  as  15,000  soldiers  having,  it  is  said,  been 
left  on  the  field,  exclusive  of  those  drowned  in 
the  lake.  The  bones  of  the  slain  were  afterwards 
collected,  in  memory  of  the  battle,  in  a  square 
building,  called  an  ossuary.  This  singular  monu- 
ment, after  standing  for  more  than  300  years,  was 
destroyed  in  1798,  by  the  soldiers  from  Burgundy, 
in  the  French  army.  But  though  nothing  could 
surpass  the  gallantry  and  devotion  displaced  by 
the  Swiss  on  this  occasion,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Morat,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
vious defeat  at  Granson,  was  owing  quite  as  much 
to  his  rashness  and  folly,  as  to  the  bravery  of  his 
enemies.  The  principal  strength  of  the  duke's 
army  consisted  m  its  cavalry;  and  yet,  on  both 
occasions,  he  engaged  in  defiles  where  they  could 
not  act. 

MORAYIA  (Grerm.  .SniAren),  an  important  prov. 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  which,  includmg  Austrian 
Silesia,  incorporated  with  it  since  1783,  extends 
between  lat.  48°  40'  and  50°  26'  N.,  and  the  16th 
and  19th  d^gs.  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  Prussian 
Silesia,  £.  and  S£.  Galicia  and  Hungary,  S.  the 
latter  country  and  Austria,  and  W.  and  NW. 
Bohemia.  It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  shape;  greatest 
length  about  185  m. ;  average  breadth,  65  m. 
Area,  10,240  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,867,094  in  1867.  In 
the  N.  part  of  the  prov.  is  a  mountainous  ridge  of 
no  great  elevation,  stretching  WNW.  and  £S£., 
between  the  Sudeten  Bund  on  the  W.  and  the 
Jablanka  mountains,  a  branch  of  the  Carpathians 
on  the  £.,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  N.  into 
the  Oder  and  the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  from  those 
that  flow  S.  into  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other. 
The  £.  and  W.  frontiers  of  the  prov.  are  also  de- 
fended by  mountain  ridges.  Excepting  in  the  N., 
the  country  is  mostly  leveJl^  or  merely  undulating, 
with  a  gentle>  slope  to  the  S.;  nearly  all  its  great 
rivers,  including  the  Morawa,by  which  it  is  mter- 
sected  from  N.  to  S.,  and  whence  also  it  derives 
its  name,  the  Iglawa,  Thayer,  Ac,  flowing  in  that 
directioiL  The  Oder  has  its  sources  in  the  N. 
ridge.  Being  sheltered  on  the  N.,  £.,  and  W.  by 
mountain  ranges,  and  lying  in  general  only  from 
500  to  1,000  it  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Moravia 
enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  most  countries  in  the 
same  lat.  The  meau  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Olmutz  is  about  48^  Fah.  The  wind  is  mostly 
from  the  S.,  and  the  atmosphere  clear.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  soil  is  verr  fertile,  and  if  )idvan- 
tageous  markets  could  be  found,  large  quantities 
of  com  might  be  raised  for  exportation ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  the  latter,  the  attention 
of  the  inhabs.  has  been  of  late  devoted  more  to 
manufactures  than  to  agriculture,  and  Moravia  is 


no  longer  a  country  whence  supplies  of  com  might 
be  drawn,  at  a  short  notice,  on  a  very  large  scale. 
An  estate  of  mean  size  comprises  from  850  to 
1,400  acres  of  arable  land,  from  140  to  420  acres 
of  meadow  land,  and  1,000  to  2,500  or  more  of 
wood,  according  to  the  situation.  The  estates  of 
mean  size  may  be  estimated  at  2-3ds  of  the 
whole,  but  about  30  estates  exceed  32  English 
sq.  m.  in  extent.  In  purchasing  land,  a  pront  of 
from  4  to  4^  per  cent,  per  annum  is  generaUv 
looked  for.  The  size  of  the  peasants'  holdings  is 
very  various:  in  the  plains  it  may  be  about  28 
English  acres;  but  in  the  hilly  parts,  where  the 
pop.  is  thinner  and  the  soil  less  productive,  it  is 
30,  40,  and  in  some  parts  70  acres.  Half  hold- 
ings, quarter  holdings,  as  well  as  cottiers  with 
small  ffardens,  are  uso  frequent  It  is  supposed 
that  of  the  peasant  families,  2-3ds  hold  land,  and 
about  l-3d  may  be  considered  as  mere  labourers. 
The  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  peasants 
in  the  low  lands  consists  in  a  rotation  of  three 
crops,  viz.  wheat,  rj'e,  summer  com,  fallow,  the 
fallow  being  only  partiaL  In  the  hilly  parts,  the 
fallows  are  used  for  potatoes,  turnips,  and  flax ; 
in  the  mountains  tillage  is  more  irre-gular.  On 
most  of  the  small  estates  a  better  rotation  of  crops, 
with  clover,  green  food,  and  meadows,  prevails, 
according  as  the  soil^  or  the  local  advantages  of 
common  grazing  (which  is  very  extensive)  render 
it  necessary.  The  following  rotations,  among 
others,  are  pursued: — 1.  Potatoes,  with  manure; 
2.  I^ley,  or  oats,  with  clover;  8.  Clover  hay; 
4.  Clover  as  pasture;  5.  Rye;  6.  Oats.  In  heavy 
soils:— 1.  Winter  com  with  dung;  2.  Barley, 
with  clover;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Green 
fodder,  with  manure;  6.  Wheat;  7.  Pease  and. 
beans ;  8.  Rye.  In  the  low  lands  millet  is  a  good 
deal  cultivated ;  in  the  mountains,  flax.  On  tho 
estate  of  a  Moravian  nobleman,  which  is  cultivated 
in  a  superior  manner,  but  is  by  no  means  of  a 
superior  quality  of  soil,  as  compared  with  other 
estates  in  the  same  prov.,  the  following  is  the 
average  produce  of  com  per  acre : — 


Mastmum 

Miniteiun 

MMn 

Biuheb 

Buhcb 

BathcU 

Wheat  .    . 

49 

14 

244 

Bye  .    .    . 

86 

lOi 

21 

Barley  .    . 

39 

16 

28 

Oats.    .    . 

46  2^8 

174 

28 

Potetoea    . 

408 

176 

280 

Distilleries,  and  even  breweries,  are  commonly 
established  on  the  low  farms;  and,  within  a  few 
ye&rs,  beetroot  sugar  manufactories  have  become 
frequent. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities  by 
the  descendants  of  German  and  Bohemian  settlers, 
in  the  circles  of  BrUnn  and  OlmUtz ;  it  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fineness  and  length,  and  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Silesia.  In  certain  favourable 
situations,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Moravia  are 
well  adapted  to  the  grape ;  and,  for  some  time  after 
this  was  ascertain^,  the  appropriations  of  laud 
to  this  kind  of  culture  were  so  considerable,  that 
govemment  supposed  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
to  issue,  in  1803,  an  order  prohibiting  the  laying 
out  of  new  vineyards.  Wine  is  mostly  grown  iu 
the  S.  circles  of  Znaym,  Brllnn,  and  Hradisch :  the 
average  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at  436,600 
eimera;  a  good  deal  of  which  is  exported  to  the 
adjacent  provs.  Large  quantities  or  brandy  and 
beer  are  also  made.  Fruits  of  many  kinds  are  so 
plentiful,  that  Moravia  is  usually  styled  the 
orchard  of  Austria.  The  forests,  formerly  much 
diminished  by  imprudent  waste,  are  now  better 
attended  to«    The  pasture  grounds  are  extensive 
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in  the  mountains,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
AuBtrian  heavy  cavalry  horses  is  famished  by 
this  prov.  Cattle  are  not  very  extensively  bred ; 
considerable  numl)er8are  sent  thither  from  Poland 
to  the  markets  of  OlmUtz,  and  from  Hungary  to 
those  of  Ausvitz.  iMrge  flocks  of  sheep  are  de- 
pastured in  the  mountainous  districts,  their  num- 
bers having  increased  with  the  increase  of  the 
woollen  manufacture.  The  breeds  have  been 
materially  improved  by  crossing  with  merinos; 
though,  from  want  of  proper  care,  the  wool  of 
Moravia  is  still  inferior,  and  most  part  of  the  raw 
material  required  is  imported  from  contiguous 
provs.  Hogs  and  geese  are  bred  in  great  numbere 
for  exportation,  and  game  is  very  abundant 
There  are  valuable  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal;  gold  and  silver  mines  were  wrought  pre- 
viously to  the  troubles  of  the  15th  and  loth  cen- 
turies, when  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  works 
have  not  since  been  resumed.  Alum,  marble,  and 
excellent  building  stone  are  found ;  among  other 
minerals  is  a  species  of  stone,  which,  when  first 
dug  up,  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  moulded  with  the 
hand,  but  which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air : 
a  great  many  pipe-bowls  are  made  from  it. 

Manufacture  and  Trade, — Notwithstanding  its 
inland  position,  this  prov.  has  made  a  verv  consi- 
derable progress  in  manufactures,  and  has  become, 
since  the  close  of  last  century,  one  of  the  most 
thriving  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Woollens, 
linens,  and  cottons  are  all  made  on  a  large  scale ; 
the  first  two  consuming  not  only  all  the  wool  and 
flax  raised  in  the  country,  but  requiring  a  laige 
importation  from  other  parts.  Wool  is  brought 
from  Hungary;  flax  from  Silesia  and  Austrian 
Poland;  the  oldest  woollen  manufactures  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Iglau,  in  the  W. ;  but  those 
of  Brtinn  are  now  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant Woollens  are  also  extensively  manu- 
factured in  other  towns;  and,  exclusive  of  the 
goods  produced  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
laige  quantities  are  made  by  the  peasants  and 
others  for  domestic  use.  Linen  and  thread  are 
also  largely  produced ;  and  cotton  factories,  some 
of  which  are  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  have  been 
established,  though  with  but  indilTerent  success, 
in  many  parts  of  the  prov.  Dyeing,  especially 
fine  Turkey  red  colours,  is  successfully  and  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  BrUnn,  almost  all  the  cloth 
made  in  Moravia  being  sent  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  other  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  silk, 
leather,  paper,  potash,  glass,  and  beet-root  sugar 
arc  also  of  considerable  importance;  and  their 
products  are  exported  to  the  contiguous  countries, 
and  to  Hungary,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  Levant 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  wool,  oil,  flax,  raw 
cotton,  silk,  cattle,  wine,  and  hardware.  The 
only  navigable  river  is  the  Morawa:  and  hitherto 
goods  have  been  almost  always  conveyed  in  wag- 
gons. For  these  there  are  two  great  commercial 
roads,  both  leading  from  Vienna ;  the  one  passing 
by  Prague,  Znaym,  and  Iglau,  in  the  west ;  the 
other  by  Briinn  and  Olmiltz  in  the  centre  of  the 
prov.  The  facilities  for  trade  are  vastly  aug- 
mented by  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  IBochnui, 
in  Galicia,  which  passes  through  the  valley  of  the 
Morawa  in  this  prov.,  having  branch  railways  to 
BrUnn  and  OlmUtz. 

The  government  of  Moravia,  which  is  entitled 
a  marquisate,  is  administered  by  a  governor  with 
direct  authority  from  Vienna.  Like  the  other 
provs.  of  the  empire,  it  has  its  diet ;  but  the  power 
or  influence  of  this  assembly  is  ver^  limited.  It 
meets  annually,  but  has  only  power  m  local  affairs, 
and  matters  concerning  county  taxes,  their  dis- 
tribution and  mode  or  collection.  The  prov.  is 
subdivided  into  8  districts  or  circles,  each  of  which 
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has  one  or  two  trilmnals  of  original  juris£ctioD, 
and  a  high  court  of  appeal  sits  in  Britain. 

EchuMtion  is  very  generally  diffused  in  this  pror^ 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  compantivelT 
civilised.  The  elementary  schools  are  attended 
by  about  l-8th  part  of  the  pop. :  there  is  also  t 
great  number  of  superior  schools,  and  the  prov.  ii 
well  provided  with  the  higher  class  of  semmaricfi. 
It  has  a  university  at  OlmUtz,  attended  by  aboat 
600  students :  it  has  also  faculties  of  science  it 
Brttnn  and  Nicholsbuig ;  an  academy  of  the  pro- 
vincial states  at  OlmUtz ;  and  schools  of  rnnd 
economy  at  BrUnn  and  OlmUtz. 

For  a  lengthened  period  afl«r  their  convenioo 
to  Christianity,  the  Moravians  were  divided  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  churches;  bat  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  spread  widely  in  this 
prov.  in  the  16th  century.  The  intolerant  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Austrian  gov.  obliged,  however, 
many  Protestant  families  to  emigrate  into  other 
countries,  and  many  others  to  embrace  the  rehgion 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig ;  so  that  at  present  the 
Rom.  Cath.  faith  greatly  predominates  over  evcnr 
other.  There  is  now,  however,  the  most  perfect 
toleration  for  all  sorts  of  creeds.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  Olmttts  is,  next  to  the  primacy  of 
Hungary,  the  richest  see  in  the  empire;  and  the 
chapter  of  OlmUtz  enjoy  the  valuable  privilege  of 
choosing  this  high  functionary  from  among  their 
own  members.  The  Calvinists  have  their  sapei^ 
intendent  at  BrUnn,  and  the  Lutherans  thein  at 
I ngrowitz.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavoniaa 
stock,  divided  into  many  different  tribes;  but 
among  the  pop.  there  are  estimated  to  he  about 
450,000  Germans,  residing  moedy  in  the  towns, 
30,000  Jews,  and  a  few  Bohemians  and  Hun- 
garians. 

The  territory  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni.  These,  or  cognate  tribes, 
are  said,  af^er  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Attila,  to  have  founded  a  republic  here  which 
maintained  a  precarious  independence  for  some 
centuries,  and  was  afterwards  erected  into  a  king- 
dom, extending,  in  the  9th  century,  over  Bohemia, 
Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  part  of* Hungary.  Mo- 
ravia subsequentlv  belonged  alternately  to  the 
Bohemians  and  llnngarians :  it  was  finally  an- 
nexed to  Austria,  together  with  Bohemia,  in  1627. 
It  was  the  great  theatre  of  war  between  the  Frmch 
and  Austro-Russian  armies,  in  1805. 

MORAY,  or  BLlilN,  a  marit  oo.  of  Seotknd,oa 
the  S.  side  of  the  Moray  Frith,  being  the  middle 
district  of  the  old  prov.  of  Moray,  having  N.  the 
MoAiy  Frith,  £.  the  co.  Banff,  8.  Inverness,  and 
W.  Inverness  and  Nairn.  It  consists  of  a  X.  and 
principal  portion,  and  of  a  smaller  portion  on  the 
8.,  detached  from  the  main  body  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  part  of  Inverness ;  and  comprises  in  all 
581  sq.  m.,  or  340,000  acres.  With  the  exception 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  low,  light,  arable  land 
along  the  shore,  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  nigged 
and  mountainous.  The  climate  on  the  coast  dis- 
trict is  comparatively  mild  for  its  latitude;  and, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  wheat  has  been  success- 
fully rabed  in  tnls  district,  which  occasionally 
supplies  some  of  the  best  samples  to  the  London 
market.  This  district  is  also  well  suited  for  tbe 
turnip  husbandry,  which  has  been  extensively 
introduced,  and  agriculture  has  been  in  other  re- 
specta  materially  ameliorated;  though,  on  tbe 
whole,  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been  kfs 
rapid  in  this  than  in  most  districts  of  Scotland. 
Sheep-farming  is  not  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale; 
but  the  stock  of  cattie  has  been  improved  by 
crossing  with  the  breeds  of  Skye  and  Aigyle. 
Property  mostly  in  large  estates.  Farms  of  all 
sizes;  the  farm  buildings  were  formerly  wretched, 
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bat  those  t)n  the  principal  farms  have  been  mostly 
rebuilt,  and  are  now  suostantial  and  commodious. 
Manufactures  unimportant  Lead,  iron,  lime,  free-  • 
Ktone,  and  slate  are  met  with;  but  the  first  two 
are  not  wrought,  and  of  the  others  only  the  free- 
stone to  any  extent.  It  is  partly  intersected  and 
riy  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Spey,  and  on  the 
by  the  Findhom,  and  has  the  -Lossie  in  its 
centre.  The  salmon-fisheries,  especially  those  on 
the  Spey,  are  important  and  valuable.  This  co. 
is  united  with  Nairn  under  one  sheriff,  and  in 
returning  1  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  for  the  co.,  994  in  1866.  The  bors.  of 
Elgin  and  Foires  unite  with  other  bors.  in  sending 
2  mema.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  is  divided  into  20 
pars.,  and  in  1861  had  8,097  inhab.  houses,  with 
42,695  inhabs.  The  old  valued  rent  was  5,467t, 
the  new  valuation  for  1864-5  was  181,770^ 

MORBIHAN,  a  marit.  d^.  of  France,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  prov.  Brittanv ;  between  lat.  47^  lo' 
and  48©  15'  N.,  and  long  2°  and  8°  46'  W.,  having 
N.  Gdtes  dn  Kord,  £.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  Loire 
Inf^eure,  W.  Finiaterre,  and  S.  the  Atlantic 
Length,  £.  to  W.,  about  70  m. ;  breadth  varying 
from  80  to  46  m.  Area,  679,781  hectares;  pop. 
486,504  in  1861.  The  coast-line  is  very  irregular, 
presenting  man^  inlets  of  the  sea ;  from  one  of 
which  a  capaaous  bay,  called  by  the  Bretons 
JHorbihan,  or  the  '  Little  Sea,'  the  ddp.  derives  its 
name.  Several  islands,  including  Belleisle  and 
Groiz,  belong  to  this  d^p.  The  N.  and  centre 
parts  of  Morbihan  are  hilly ;  but  towards  the  S. 
are  some  tolerably  extensive  plains.  1  he  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Vilaine,  with  the  Oust  in  the  £., 
and  the  Blavet  and  Scorff  in  the  W.  Some  of 
them  are  navigable  for  some  distance,  but  none  is 
of  any  considerable  size.  The  canal  of  the  Blavet, 
fix)m  Uennebon  to  Pontivy,  is  wholly  included  in 
this  depw,  and  a  ^at  oart  of  the  canal  from  Nantes 
to  Brest  is  within  its  limits.  The  climate  is  mUd, 
but  damp,  W.  winds  are  most  prevalent  llie 
atmoe^here  is  cloudy,  and  violent  storms  are  fre- 
quent in  winter.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  stony;  the  vegetable  mould  is  everyvrhere 
scanty,  but  towards  the  coast  it  is  tolerably  fertile. 
It  is  estimated  that  260,971  hectares  are  arable, 
69,052  do.  in  pasture,  34,462  do.  in  woods,  and 
16,880  do.  in  orchards  and  gardens;  while  no 
fewer  than  291,530  do.  are  occupied  by  heaths  and 
wastes.  Agriculture  is  extremely  backward;  but 
more  com,  principally  rye,  oats,  and  wheat  is 
grown  than  isrequued  for  home  consumption;  and 
a  good  deal  of  rye-bread  is  made  for  exportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  on  the  increase. 
Turnips,  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown ;  and  about 
700,000  hectolitres  of  cider  are  produced  annually. 
Near  Guer  is  the  model  farm  of  Ooetbo,  where  300 
pupils  are  instructed  in  the  details  of  sgriculture 
and  the  auxiliary  sciences  at  the  expense  of  go- 
vernment The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important 
business,  and  the  breeds  of  both  oxen  and  sheep 
are  in  the  course  of  being  improved.  Butter,  both 
fresh  and  salted,  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. The  annual  produce  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  220,000  kilogr.  The  horses,  though  smaU,  are 
strong  and  gcrad.  Bees  are  very  extensively 
reared,  and  450,000  kilogr.  of  honey  and  30,000 
kilogr.  of  wax  are  annuaUy  exported,  worth  to- 
gether about  376,000  fr.  Landed  property  is 
greatly  subdivided,  more  than  one-hali  of  the 
properties  being  assessed  under  6  francs.  The 
conger,  oyster,  and  other  fisheries  are  impor- 
tant, but  especially  that  of  pilchards,  which 
employs  in  the  season  about  500  boats,  manned 
by  2,500  fishermen.  About  5-7th8  of  the  fish 
taken  are  sold  fresh,  and  the  remainder,  being 
salted,  make  up  about  15,000  barrels.    The  nett 
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produce  of  the  pilchard  fishery  ia  estimated  at 
1,400,000  fir.  a  year.  Manufactures  are  of  con- 
siderable importance^  The  iron  works  are  said  to 
employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  1,500  to 
2,000  workmen.  The  woollen  cloth  factories  at 
Joseelin  and  Malestroit  employ  together  about 
900  hands,  and  the  tanneries  are  supposed  to  fur- 
nish products  worth  800,000  fr.  a  year.  Paper, 
glass  wares,  linen  stuflTs,  cotton  yarn,  lace,  hats, 
beer  and  chemical  products  are  also  produced; 
there  are  building  docks  at  L'Orient,  Yannes, 
Quiberon,  and  Port  Louis;  and  salt  is  made  on 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  estimated  value  of 
1,000,000  fr.ayear.  Morbihan  is  divided  into  4 
arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Yannes,  the  cap.,  L'Orient, 
Ploermel,  and  Pontivy. 

MOREA  (an.  Pek/jxmnesus)^  a  principal  div.  of 
Greece,  and  the  most  S.  portion  of  Continental 
Europe,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  attached  to  N. 
Greece  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  between  lat  36° 
15'  and  88°  20'  N.,  and  long.  21°  9'  and  23°  30'  E. 
Morea  is  said  to  deserve  its  modem  name  from  the 
resemblance  that  it  bears  to  a  mulbeny  leaf;  and 
its  coast,  which  is  deeply  indented  with  gulfs  and 
inlets,  has  numerous  headlands,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Cape  Skyllo,  eastwards;  Capes  Matapan,  Gallo, 
and  St  Angelo  southward,  and  Cape  Tomese  west- 
ward. Its  surface  is  extremely  diversified,  but 
may  be  generally  described  as  a  lofty  table-land, 
traversed  by  a  main  ridge  connected  northward 
with  the  chain  of  N.  Greece,  and  running  south- 
ward to  Cape  Matapan,  its-  culminating  point 
?tfount  Taygetus)  rising  5,115  ft.  above  the  sea. 
hree  branches  detach  themselves  from  the  main 
range;  one  running  eastward  into  the  peninsula 
of  Aigolis,  and  another.  Mount  Malero  (an. 
Pctmon),  running  SSK,  skirting  the  shore  of  the 
i£gean  Sea;  while  a  third,  known  in  different 
parts  by  the  different  names  of  Cyllene,  Eryman- 
thus,  and  Olenos,  takes  a  westerly  course  to  Cape 
Tomese.  Many  of  these  mountains  attain  a 
height  of  4,000  ft :  their  geological  constitution 
is  of  limestone  lyin^  on  day-slate,  interspersed 
in  a  few  places  by  primitive  rocks;  and  their  tides 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  plentifuUy  clothed 
with  pines,  firs,  oaks,  and  other  dedduons  trees. 
The  plains  are  of  no  great  extent;  the  lai^|^t 
are  those  of  Tripolizza  in  Arcadia,  of  Nisi  in 
Messenia.  and  of  Gastoni  in  Elia.  Numerous 
rivers  and  streams  run  from  the  mountain-regions 
in  all  directions;  the  Rouphia  {Ab}heus)  is  by 
far  the  largest,  having  a  general  NW.  course  of 
more  than  70  miles,  and,  with  its  tribntanes,  the 
Ladon  and  Erymanthus,  draining  nearly  l-3rd 
of  the  entire  peninsula.  Next  in  sise  is  the 
Gastuni  (an.  Fenciua)^  rising  on  Mount  Er^an- 
thus,  and  flowing,  as  well  as  the  last-mentioned, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia:  the  In  (an.  JSurotxu), 
which  is  the  principal  river  of  Laconia,  falls  into 
the  Golf  of  Kolokythia:  the  other  streams  are 
mere  mountain  torrents,  rapid  in  winter  but  dried 
up  in  summer.  Embosomed  in  the  mountains  are 
several  lakes;  but  none  deserve  anv  particular 
mention  except  Zaraka  (the  andcnt  Stj^phahts) 
which  has  two  remarkable  iatavothrti,  or  subter- 
ranean caverns,  to  which  its  waters  ate  almost 
confined  during  summer,  and  by  which  it  was  for 
merly  supposed  to  connect  itself  with  the  little 
river  Erasinus,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Nauphia 
near  the  Lemean  Lake,  now  little  more  than  a 
reedy  ma»h.  (See  Heiod.,  vi  76.)  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Morea  is  generally  pure,  and  the 
climate  mild,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  very  oppressive  in  the  lower 
districts ;  and  in  winter  the  country  is  exposed  to 
hurricanes,  and  liable  to  be  inundated  by  heavy 
rains ;  fogs,  also,  are  common  at  that  season,  and 
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the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  from  Dec 
to  the  end  of  February.  Epidemics,  originating  in 
malaria,  are  common  diseases  in  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  Corinth, 
and  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  from  Patras  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kouphia,  which  are  the  most  un- 
healthy parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  coldest,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  healthiest,  region  is  the  central 
table-  land  of  Arcadia :  the  severity  of  its  climate 
LB  noticed  by  many  authors,  and  it  probablv  gave 
to  its  inhab.  that  robust  habit  of  body  which  ntted 
them  not  only  for  the  pastoral  life  but  for  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  occasioned  the  old  proverb  re- 
corded by  Athenfeus,  that '  a  man  should  choose  his 
slaves  from  Phrygia,  but  his  allies  from  Arcadia.' 

The  more  elevated  regions  are  devoted  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  latter  being  to  the 
former  as  about  1  to  4.  The  wool  is  coarse  ;  but 
the  ewes  afford  good  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
These  Hocks  suffer  much  from  jackals  and  wolves, 
as  well  as  from  a  disease  called  the  culoghdf 
or  plague.  The  uncultivated  land  serves  for 
the  pasture  of  cattle,  which,  however,  are  used 
only  for  draught,  goat's  flesh  or  mutton  being 
universally  preferred  for  food.  The  best  breeds 
are  said  to  be  found  in  Corinth ;  and  bulls  from 
this  district  are  often  sent  to  improve  the  breeds 
in  other  parts  of  the  Morea.  'The  valle\'s  and 
plains  are,  generally  speaking,  very  fertile,  and, 
with  the  most  impeifect  tillage,  yield  large  crops. 
The  produce  of  Elis  comprises  wheat,  two  kinds 
holcuSf  called  kalambokki,  maize,  and  flax.  Wheat, 
on  secondanr  land,  is  sown  in  Oct ;  but  on  the 
richest,  in  ^ov.,  Dec.,  and  even  so  late  as  Jan. : 
harvest,  on  the  plains,  begins  early  in  June,  and 
is  not  entirely  over  till  the  middle  of  Aug.  The 
kalambokki  is  sown  in  April,  and  gathered  in 
Sept  Along  the  N.  coast  large  quantities  of  the 
currant  grape  are  raised,  and  the  average  yearly 
production  of  currants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ratras,  is  stated  to  amount  to  5,000,000  Ibe.,  or 
about  one-half  of  that  raised  in  Zante.  Argolis 
produces  extensive  crops  of  rice  and  cotton,  the 
former  being  a  considerable  article  of  tra&le  be- 
tween Nauplia  and  Constantinople.  Cotton  is 
likewise  raised  in  Messenia  ana  Laconia,  and 
olive  oil,  highly  esteemed  all  over  Greece.  Com 
is  raised  in  the  irrigated  parts  of  Arcadia,  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  central  district  is  em- 
ployed for  pasturage.  Agriculture,  owing  to  the 
long-continued  insecurity  of  property,  the  oppres- 
sions under  which  the  peasantry  have  laboured, 
and  to  the  obstinate  adnerence  of  the  farmers  to 
old  and  imperfect  methods  of  husbandr}',  is  in  a 
most  degraded  state.  However,  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population  within  the  last  few  years.  Land  used 
formerly  to  be  let  on  the  metayer  system ;  the  pro- 
prietor being  at  all  expenses,  and  receiving  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop,  clear  of  tax ;  but,  since  Greece 
has  been  separated  from  Turkey,  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  land  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
government,  which  offers  it  for  tillage  to  any  one 
who  will  agree  to  pay  a  (quarter  part  of  the  pro- 
duce for  rent:  the  remaining  tenth  part  of  the 
land  belongs  to.  individuals,  chiefly  small  pro- 
prietors, and  is  charged  with  a  tax  of  one-t«nth 
of  its  produce,  and  the  additional  burden  of  ob- 
liging the  labouring  peasant  to  bring  his  tithe  in 
kind  from  a  great  distance  to  the  town  in  which  it 
is  collected,  llie  flora  and  fauna  of  the  peninsula 
differ  in  few  respects  from  those  of  N.  Greece. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Morea  are  unimportant 
in  amount,  but  comprise  coarse  cotUm  and  woollen 
goods,  silk  fabrics,  leather,  and  salt  The  ex{)ort 
trade  consists  chiefly  of  wine,  oil,  currants,  rice, 
fruit,  and  wool ;  its  chief  porta  hcing  Nauplia, 
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Patnus  Corinth,  and  Navartn.  The  Morea,  which 
under  the  Turks  was  divided  into  the  2  sand- 
jaks  of  Tripolizza  and  Mistra,  is  now  distributed 
into  the  5  nomes  of  Aigolis  and  Corinth,  Acfaaia 
and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  and  Laconia,  these 
being  again  subdivided  into  35  eparchies.  Tripo- 
lizza was  the  cap.  under  the  Turk^  but  recenily 
it  has  greatly  decayed,  and  Nauplia  is  the  modem 
cap.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Patras,  Mo- 
don,  Corinth,  and  Koron. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  Morea,  to 
the  classical  traveller,  are  the  remains  of  many 
ancient  cities,  existing  in  the  palmy  days  of  Gre- 
cian glory.  Among  the  principal  axe  three  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (IL,  iv.  51.)  Sparta  is  to  be 
traced  only  in  its  mins;  but  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  on  five  hills  close  to  the  Enrotas,  still 
recalls  the  *  pleasant  Laoedwmon.'  Various  re- 
mains of  ancient  architecture,  in  the  form  of  dila- 
pidated walls,  temples,  and  forts,  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  countr}%  and  are  described  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Palah-Qutro.  Of  the  Cyclopean, 
or  primitive  mode  of  building  ^-ith  unoeniented 
blocks  of  stone,  the  chief  relics  are  at  Mycenae  and 
Tyrins.  At  Mantinea  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
still  visible;  and  the  outlines  of  the  celebtatcd 
field  of  battle  may  be  traced.  The  scene  of  the 
Olympic  games,  though  not  ascertained  with  com- 
plete certainty,  was  near  the  influx  of  the  small 
river  Cbdeus  into  the  Alpheus.  These  mterest- 
ing  mins  are  described  at  some  length  under  their 
respective  heads,  to  which  readers  are  referred  foe 
further  information. 

The  Peloponnesus,  which,  before  it  received  that 
name,  was  called  successively  Apia  and  Aigos,  if - 
oeived  its  appellation  from  the  Phrygian  Pelop^, 
whose  descendants  were  afterwards  expelled  by 
the  Heradidie.  Its  ancient  history'  forms  a  part 
of  that  of  Greece  generally.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Achiean  league  by  the  liomans,  anno  146 
B.C.,  it  was  formed,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  into 
the  Roman  prov.  of  Achaia;  and  continued,  either 
really  or  nominally,  a  portion  of  that  empire  dur- 
ing 1,350  years.  It  was  taken  from  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  by  the  Franks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Idth  century ;  and,  in  the  division  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  the  larger  part  of  the  Peloponnesus 
fell  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  received  its 
modem  name,  either  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  (It 
more),  or  from  the  abundance  of  that  fruit  in  the 
peninsula.  It  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the 
Turks  in  the  15th,  16ch,  and  17th  centuries,  and 
was  finally  confirmed  to  them  in  1718,  by  the 
treaty  of  Passarowitz.  With  the  exceptioa  of 
Maina,  the  Morea,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  re- 
mained under  their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  when 
its  inhabitants  joined  in  the  general  struggle  for 
that  independence,  which  at  length,  after  eight 
vears  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  was  establiiihed 
by  the  treatv  ot  Adrianople  in  1829. 

MORLAIjC,  an  ancient  town  and  sea-port  of 
France,  d^p.  Finisterre,  33  m.  £NE.  Brest,  and 
283  m.  W.  by  S.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Brest  Pop.  14,008  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  small  rivers,  forming  a  consider- 
able flostuary  and  commodious  harbour  for  vessels 
of  400  tons  burden.  At  the  bottom  of  the  harbour 
stands  a  well-fortifled  castle;  and  hills  oovere>l 
with  gardens,  formed  into  terraces,  rise  imme- 
diately above  the  town,  the  principal  street  of 
which  runs  parallel  utith  the  quays.  The  prin- 
ci^  square  (built  on  arches  over  the  ri\'er)  com- 
prises many  good  modem  houses,  with  a  very 
large  town-hall,  [Mrtioned  out  into  govemment- 
oifices,  and  a  public  library.    There  are  two  large 
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churches,  one  an  elegant  Gothic  stracture,  with 
a  fine  tower.  A  tobacco  munufactorr  of  mo- 
dem construction,  employing  between  800  and 
400  workmen,  a  hospital,  school  of  navigation, 
theatre,  and  two  hotels,  are  the  other  chief  build- 
ings. Morlaix  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect,  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction  on  commerce,  and  of 
a  society  of  agriculture:  its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  tobacco  and  linen  cloth ;  and  it 
enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  com,  tallow, 
honey,  and  wax. 

Morlaix  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  already  an  important  town  when  taken 
by  the  English,  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  During  the  two  succeeding  centuries  it 
suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  civil  war. 

MOROCCO*  (EMPIRE  OF),  (Arab.  Moghrih- 
ul-AcMOj  *  the  extreme  West,')  a  tract  of  country 
in  the  NW.  of  Africa,  between  the  38th  and  d6th 
d^s.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  2nd  and  12th  degs.  of  W. 
long.,  comprising  the  Mauritania  Titwtana  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  bounded  X.  by  the  M^iterranean 
Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  E.  by  the  Atlas 
range,  which  separates  it  from  the  Algerine  terri- 
tory and  Biled-ul-Jerid,  S.  by  the  river  Akassa, 
and  Sahara  desert,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Length  of  coast-line  along  the  Mediterranean, 
260  m. ;  ditto  along  the  AUantic  ocean,  600  m. ; 
estimated  area,  219,800  sq.  m.,  distributed  into  four 
kingdoms,  the  area  and  pop.  of  which  are  estimated 
as  under : — 
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Of  the  above  population  it  is  estimated  that 
3,550,000  are  Moors,  8,750,000  Berebers,  and  Shel- 
lochs  (chiefly  devoted  to  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits),  740,000  Bedouin  Arabs,  389,500  Jews, 
120,000  negroes,  and  500  Christians  and  renegades. 

Surface, — Morocco  is  mostly  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  high  Atlas,  which 
commences  with  Mount  Bemi-Ammer,  S.  of  the 
desert  of  Angad,  on  the  Algerine  frontier,  and  ex- 
tends S.  as  far  as  Capes  Geer  and  Nun.  The  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  range  occur  between  30^  and 
33^  lat.;  the  highest  point,  Mount  Hentet,  is 
about  18,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
subordinate  range,  sometimes  called  the  little 
Atlas,  branches  NNW.  and  NW.  towards  Ceuta 
and  C.  Spartel;  and  other  chains,  either  continuous 
or  detadied,  are  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  country 
S.  of  Fez  and  Mequinez.  The  geological  consti- 
tution of  these  mountains  is  ^anitic  in  the  cen- 
tral ridges,  on  which  are  superimposed  secondary 
and  even  tertiar>'  formations  in  the  less  elevate<i 
parts  of  the  chain.  Silver,  iron,  and  lead  mines 
are  wrought  to  some  little  extent.  Mineral  salt 
is  found  m  great  abundance  throughout  Morocco, 
and  is  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Soudan. 
But  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  mountains  by 
which  it  is  in  part  bounded  and  in  part  overspread, 
Morocco  has  a  laige  extent  of  comparatively  level 
land.  Some  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  of  great 
extent  and  extraordmaiy  fertility,  especially  those 
of  Shawiya,  Temsena,  Ducilla,  and  Terara  between 
Fez  and  Morocco.  The  principal  rivers  sre,  1.  the 
Sebu,  rising  by  several  sources  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Atlas  range,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  close  to 


Mehedia,  having  a  probable  length  of  260  m. ; 
2.  the  Wad-Oom-er-Beg,  rising  by  two  principal 
branches  in  the  high  Atlas,  and  flowing  \V.  and 
WNW.  to  its  mouth  at  Azamor,  after  a  course  of 
about  800  m. ;  and  8.  the  Wad-Tensift,  rising 
about  40  m.  E.  of  Morocco,  takes  a  general  course 
W.  by  N.  to  lat  82^  7'  N.,  and  long.  9^  19'  W., 
where  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  country  is  healthy  and  genial ;  the 
heat  is  leas  intense  than  might  be  expected  from 
its  geogrsphical  position,  and  epidemics  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  thermometer,  even  in  the  hottest 
season,  except  during  the  occasional  prevalence  of 
hot  winds  from  the  desert,  seldom  exceeds  289 
Reaum.  (94^  Fahr.)  ;  the  barometer  averages 
throughout  the  year  28*80  inches;  and  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  (chiefly  confined  to  October  and  No- 
vember), as  calculated  on  a  series  of  yean,  amounts 
to  29  inches.  These  observations,  however,  apply 
chiefly  to  the  N.  and  W.  portions  of  the  empire, 
or  E.  of  the  Atlas  range,  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
rain  seldom  falls.  The  soil  is  now,  as  in  antiquity, 
proverbial  for  its  fertilfty.  Mela  says  of  it,  *Ceie- 
rum  9olo  etiam  cUtior  et  adeo  fertUis  est,  ut  frvgum, 
genera  turn  cum  seraniur  modo  hemgnunme  procreet ; 
9ed  quadam  profundat  etiam  non  tata,*  (Lib.  iii. 
cap.  10.)  In  some  favoured  spots  three  crops  of 
com  are  reaped  in  the  same  year :  the  soil  in  many 
parts  is  purely  alluvial,  and  in  others  of  clay,  sand, 
and  loam,  mingled  in  the  most  advantageous  pro- 
portions. 

Agriculture,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  extreme  fer- 
tility of  the  land,  which  produces  luxuriant  crops 
with  little  care  or  attention,  is  in  the  most  bacic- 
ward  state:  fallows  and  rotations  of  crops  are 
wholly  unknown.  The  system  of  culture  has  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  since  the  invasion  of 
the  Arabs  in  the  eleventh  century;  and  it  consists 
of  little  more,  generally  speaking,  than  grubbing 
up  and  burning  the  weeds  before  the  autumnal 
rains,  and  afterwards  ploughing  the  land  about  G 
inches  deep  with  a  machine  of  the  most  simple 
description,  dravm  by  a  heifer  or  ass,  and  in  the 
S.  provinces  by  a  camel.  Except  in  the  gardens, 
the  Moors  never  think  of  using  manure  or  other 
means  of  assisting  the  soil,  and  consequently,  tiie 
land  near  the  towns  is  more  impoverished  than  in 
less  populous  districts,  where,  from  the  abundance  • 
of  unemployed  land,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
fallow  two  or  three  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
other  parts  are  brought  under  the  plough.  Tiie 
wheat  is  white,  transparent,  almost  without  husk, 
having  a  large  and  exceedingly  hard  grain,  pro- 
ducing a  flour  superior  in  fineness  and  colour  to 
that  of  the  northem  countries.^-  A  second  crop  is 
rarely  obtained ;  but  in  the  S.  pro  vs.,  when  the 
harvest  commences  very  early,  a  spontaneous  cnip 
springs  up.  According  to  Major  Bcauclerk, '  The 
plains  of  Duquella  alone  are  capable  of  producing 
in  one  year  as  much  com  as  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain.  Immense  crops  of  com  yearly 
overstock  the  market  of  Mogador:  a  bushel  of 
com  may  be  procured  for  a  partridge,  or  a  coin 
worth  an  English  shilling ;  and  such  is  the  pn>- 
fusion  of  grain,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  docs 
not  repay  the  labour  of  harvesting.'  (Jonmey  to 
Morocco,  p.  286.)  Yet,  with  all  this  productive- 
ness, so  little  industry  and  providence  are  exer- 
cised, that  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes,  in  bad 
seasons,  reduced  to  the  greatest  privations,  and 
hundreds  of  Berbers  often  die  of  famine. 

Barley  is  used  chiefly  for  horses  and  cattle,  oats 
not  being  raised  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Maize 
and  Turkish  millet  are  raised  near  the  towns  and 
along  the  coast  in  the  S.  provs.,  and  potatoes  near 
Tan^iers.  On  the  whole,  however,  not  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  arable  land  is  cultivated,  and 
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thU  in  80  superficial  a  manner,  that  the  produce 
might  be  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled,  by  a  better 
system  of  tillage.  Holme-oakt^  cork  and  Janiper 
trees  are  found  on  the  mountains ;  and  imm^ise 
quantities  of  date-palma,  vines,  olive-trees,  sugar- 
canes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  fruits  of  S.  Europe 
are  found  in  the  level  country.  Throughout 
Morocco,  however,  there  is  a  general  scarcity  of 
building  timber ;  the  white  cedar  grows  to  a  tole- 
rable siae  in  the  pro  v.  of  Refi\  but,  when  laige 
timber  is  wanted,  it  is  usually  imported  from  Gib- 
raltar. Land  is  usually  rented  by  the  number  of 
oxen  required  for  its  cultivation,  at  the  rate  of 
about  7  dollars  for  the  yoke  of  oxen ;  but  in  lands 
belonging  to  the  sultan,  and  allotted  out  to  his 
soldiery,  the  same  portion  of  land  would  be  rented 
at  about  4  dollars  a  year,  and,  if  sold  by  auction, 
would  fetch  at  Tetuan  about  200  dollars.  (Sir  A. 
C.  Broke,  Spain  and  Morocco,  i.  400.)  The  pas- 
ture-grounds, also,  are  extremely  rich,  the  grass 
often  attaining  a  height  unequalled  except  in  the 
prairies  of  America.  The  horses  in  the  country 
are  estimated  at  400,000,  but  the  breed  once  so 
esteemed  under  the  name  of  Barbe  is  greatly  de- 
teriorated. A  few  milk-white,  small,  and  finelv- 
proportioned  horses,  with  black  manes  and  tails, 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  belonging  to  the 
Arab  chiefs ;  but  the  mass,  though  active,  hardy, 
and  with  good  action,  are  poor  and  meagre  look- 
ing :  their  exportation  is  entirely  forbidden.  Mules 
(uf  which  there  are  upwards  of  1,000,000)  are 
equally  weU  adapted  for  riding  and  draught :  they 
are  almost  universally  employed  in  long  journeys, 
and  a  good  mule,  especially  ^  of  a  bright  chestnut 
colour  with  a  black  cross,  is  valued  higher  than  a 
horse.  Neither  the  asses  nor  mules,  however,  are 
at  all  comparable  to  those  of  Andalusia.  The 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the 
hides  of  the  goats  furnish  the  celebrated  Mo- 
rocco leather.  Oxen  and  camels  are  bred  in  great 
quantities.  A  duty  of  about  16  dollars  a  head  is 
imposed  on  the  exportation  of  cattle,  which  being 
tantamount  to  a  prohibition,  the  farmer  is  dis- 
couraged from  taking  any  pains  further  than  to 
supply  hia  own  or  his  neighbours'  wants.  The 
wild  animals  comprise  dogs,  hyenas,  lions,  ounces, 
pantbers,  Ivnxes,  gazelles,  boars,  and  different 
varieties  of  game;  the  principal  birds  being  oa- 
triches,  storlu,  quails,  snipes,  and  ducks.  Fish  of 
many  varieties  are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers ; 
bees,  wasps,  and  mosquitoes  swarm  throughout 
the  countr)';  and  locusta  of  laige  size  commit 
fearful  ravage,  occasionally  devouring  every  green 
leaf,  and  leaving  the  ground  over  which  they  have 
passed  absolutely  banen. 

3Iant^(acttire9  and  Trade  are  confined  tvithin 
very  narrow  limits.  Except,  in  the  principal 
towns,  where  the  houses  are  large  and  square, 
with  a  central  court  and  flat  roof  similar  to  those 
of  Algiers,  the  people  live  almost  universally  in 
huts  or  movable  t«nt8 ;  comparatively  destitute 
of  furniture  and  accommodation.  Every  woman 
understands  the  art  of  spinning  wool  or  cotton, 
and  the  men  weave  it  into  cloth.  Domestic  labour, 
in  short,  which  is  almost  wholly  performed  by 
women,  supplies  the  principal  wants  of  the  inhabs. 
Tanning  appears  to  he  ahnost  the  only  exception : 
leather  is  made  in  great  quantities  all  over  the 
empire,  but  especially  in  the  larse  towns,  that  of 
Fez  being  red,  while  that  of  Tamet  and  Morocco 
is  respectively  green  and  yellow.  About  250,000 
dozens  of  ^oat-skins  are  annually  exported.  The 
red  cape,  silk  fabrics  and  girdles  of  Fez  are  highly 
esteemed :  carpets,  chipKbaskets,  and  earthenware 
are  manufactured  in  difl^erent  [)rovs.,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  may  be  found  skilful  saddlers,  car- 
penters, lockfimiths,  and  farriers. 
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The  commerce  of  Morocco  is  carried  on,  fiat, 
with  Europe ;  second,  with  the  Levant ;  and,  thiid, 
with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  exporta  to  Europe 
comprise  wax  (chiefly  to  Marseilles,  Leghorn, 
Cadiz,  and  Lisbon),  cow-hides,  goat-aJdns,  olive- 
oil,  and  gums,  with  smaller  qnantitiea  of  wool, 
datei^  honey,  indigo,  shawls,  and  carpeta;  while 
the  imports  are  chiefly  of  manufactured  aad 
colonial  goods.  The  subjoined  tabular  statement 
shows  the  commerce— aooordinK  to  returns  by 
Mr.  Reade,  British  consul — at  me  various  pons 
of  Morocco,  in  the  year  1868 : — 


Ea«««d  la  1865                    1 

Forts 

r^ 

T€M 

CU«M. 

Tangier    . 
Tetuaa      . 
Laraiche   . 
Rabat   .    . 
Dar^-baida 
Maiagan  . 
Baffl.    .    . 

466 
281 
78 
U 
127 
140 
76 
100 

61.194 
2.178 
8,528 
8,662 
26.705 
21,540 
10,200 
28,576 

865,686 

38,184 

10,885 
115,806 

82.251 
120,241 

80,7M 
809,324 

Mogador  . 

Total 

• 

1,261      1    141,588 

1,024,171 

Porta 

Cta«dl.l8«.                    1 

V«Mk 

Ton 

VaiMof 
CargOM 

Tangier    .    .    . 
Tetoan      .    .    . 
Laraiche   .    .    . 
Rabat   .... 
Dar^-baida.    . 
Maxagan  .    .    . 

Saffl 

Mogador   .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

464 

229 
80 
41 
138 
188 
78 
91 

41.282 
2.112 
8,557 
8,508 
25,706 
20.044 
10,035 
20,641 

£ 

221,661 
20,798 
28,741 
74.838 
88.322 

128,140 
50.196 

855.088 

1.284 

126,884 

967,683 

The  trade  with  the  Levant  is  carried  on  partly 
by  pedlers,  accompanying  the  pilgram  caravan  to 
Mecca,  and  partly,  also,  by  feluccas  coasting  the 
shores  of  Africa  as  far  as  Alexandria.  The  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  Africa  is  effected 
by  caravans  proceeding  from  Tafilet,  and  crossing 
the  Sahara  desert  to  Timbuctoo,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  art  Africa,  where  the  tnden 
exchange  salt,  tobacco,  cloth,  caps,  girdles,  and 
Turkish  daggers,  for  gold-dust,  ivory,  rhinoceros 
horns,  assafoetida^  ostrich  feathers,  and  slaves.  In- 
terest on  money  is  forbidden  by  law ;  but,  notwich- 
sunding,  the  Jews  and  others  exact  sums  vaiyxng 
from  7  to  12  per  cent,  a  month,  on  the  security  of 
merohandise.  Paper  mone^  and  bills  of  exchange 
are  wholly  unknown ;  nor  is  there  any  oommudi- 
cation  b^  post,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  com- 
mercial mtercoune. 

GovemmaU. — The  government  of  Morocco  is  a 
pure  despotism,  the  sultan  being  the  head  both  of 
churoh  and  state,  and  the  arbiter  over  the  property 
and  lives  of  hia  subjects ;  his  chief  title  is  £mir- 
al-Mumenhtj '  absolute  ruler  of  the  true  believers.' 
There  are  not  here,  as  in  Turkey,  an  ulema,  the 
depositary  of  the  national  religion,  or  a  mufti,  the 
head  of  the  law,  who  possess  privileges  inde- 
pendent of  the  sovereign,  and  ma^  interfere  to 
check  his  determinations.  There  is  not  even  a 
council  or  divan  which  he  is  expected  to  consult 
He  has  no  regular  ministers :  idl  is  done  by  his 
single  command,  and  no  subject  is  supposed  to 
have  either  life  or  property  but  at  his  disposal. 
The  sultans  would  appear  to  consider  an  adherence 
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to  their  engagements  as  an  unconstitutional  check 
on  their  power.  *  Takest  thou  me  for  an  infidel/ 
said  one  of  them  to  a  forei^er,  '  that  I  must  be 
the  slave  of  my  word?  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to 
say  and  unsay  whenever  I  shall  please?*  (Chenier's 
Morocco,  L  208 ;  £ng.  trans.)  But,  after  all,  there 
are  here,  as  in  all  countries,  certain  rights  which 
the  monarchs  dare  not  touch,  and  certain  duties 
they  must  dischaij^e.  The  sultan  cannot  safely 
invade  the  domestic  privacy  of  his  subjects,  nor 
shock  any  of  those  customs  to  which  long  esta- 
blishment^has  given  the  force  of  law.  He  is  ex- 
pected also  to  give  public  audience  four  times  a 
week,  when  he  administers  justice  to  all,  even  the 
poorest.  Yet  prudent  persons  usually  think  it 
more  eligible  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  the 
cadi,  than  to  afford  to  the  sultan  any  insight  into 
their  private  affairs,  of  which  be  might  afterwards 
make  a  not  very  agreeable  use.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  sovereign  appears  on  horseback,  with  an 
umbrella  held  over  his  head. 

The  crown  is  hereditary,  descending  to  males 
only,  but  without  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  unusual  for  strife  and  civil  war  to 
arise  among  the  children  of  a  deceased  sultan. 
The  government  has  frequently,  also,  been  over- 
thrown by  private  or  public  treason.  And  hence, 
probably,  has  arisen  the  jealous  and  ferocious 
character  by  which  the  rulers  of  Morocco  have 
been  especially  distinguished.  Muley  Ishmael, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1672,  a  bloodthirsty 
monster,  though  not  without  ability,  introduced 
the  system,  since  kept  up,  of  employing  a  guard 
of  negro  mercenaries,  on  whose  fidelity  more  re- 
liance may  be  placed  than  on  that  of  the  Moors. 

The  most  important  state  officers  are  the  Mulor- 
et-leij  or  tea-taster,  usually  the  sultan's  favourite, 
and  the  Mula-et-tetaeradf  or  steward  of  the  sul- 
tan's household.  The  Koran  is  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  text^book  of  jus- 
tice, and  decrees  are  usually  executed  immediately 
after  they  have  been  pronounced.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  and  miUtary  government,  Morocco 
is  divided  into  twenty-eight  prefectures,  some  of 
which  extend  over  large  tracts  of  countrv,  though 
others  are  confined  to  a  single  town.  The  chief 
provincial  officers  are  the  kalds  or  prefects,  who, 
although  removable  by  the  sultan,  are  despotic 
governors  and  commanders  of  the  militarv  forces 
within  theur  districts.  The  agricultural  tribes 
have  also  their  respective  sheiks;  but  these  are 
commonly  subject  to  the  Moorish  governors.  The 
regular  army  does  not  exceed  16,000  men ;  of 
whom  fuUy  a  half  are  negroes.  The  sultan's 
bodyguard  comprises  about  3,000  infantry  and 
2,000  cavalrv.  The  Moors  are  good  horsemen, 
and  endure  hunger,  thint,  fatigue,  and  every  in- 
convenience. They  might,  therefore,  make  excel- 
lent soldiers  if  they  were  puroperly  manoeuvred  and 
exercised;  but  they  are  ignorant  of  every  part 
of  discipluie,  except  submission  to  their  supenurs. 
Their  standard  is  the  commentary  upon  the  Koran, 
by  Sidi  Beccari,  the  favourite  imperial  saint,  whose 
book  is  deposited  nnder  a  tent  in  the  centre  of 
the  army,  and  is  the  signal  by  which  they  rally. 
Morocco  has  24  fortified  and  garrisoned  towns,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Suira,  Tangier,  Azamer, 
Salee,  and  Mazegan.  The  navy  of  the  empire  is 
quite  inconsiderable. 

FopukUiofu—The  inhab.  may  be  divided  into 
the  classes  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers  or  Berebers, 
Shellochs,  Jews,  and  Negroes.  The  Moors  are  a 
mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauri- 
tanians,  intermixed  vrith  their  Arab  conquerors, 
and  with  the  remains  of  the  Vandals,  who  once 
ruled  over  the  country;  and,  with  the  Moors,  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  in  the  15th  century ;  but  these 
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varieties  have  been  long  since  obliterated,  and  the 
Moors  are  now  moulded  into  a  distinct^,  peculiar 
people.    The^  principally  inhabit  the  villages  and 
cities.     Their  language,  called  the  Occidental 
Arabic,  contains,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
words  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Berebers 
and  Shellochs,  and  imported  ftom  Spain.     The 
Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  the  Moors,  princi- 
pally inhabit  the  plains,  where,  like  their  ances- 
tors, they  mostly  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  fol- 
low pastoral  ptirsuits.    They  occupy  dunatrs,  or 
movable  villages,  composed  of  tents ;  and  when- 
ever the  pastures  in  the  vicinity  are  exhausted,  or 
the  increase  of  fleas  and  vermin  render  the  tents 
uninhabitable,  they  are  struck;  and  placing  them, 
their  effects,  and  children,  on  panniers  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  they  set  out  in  search  of  some  other 
quarter  in  which  to  settle.    Their  women  are 
not  confined ;  but  being  subjected  to  hard  labour, 
tanned  by  the  sun,  and  sometimes  even  yoked  in 
the  plough  with  domestic  animals,  these  habits  of 
hardihood,  with  the  loss  of  all  traces  of  beauty, 
prove  more  effectual  securities  against  intrigues 
than  the  bolts  and  bars  used  in  the  cities.    The 
mountainous  portion  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  the  Berebers  and  Shellochs,  probably  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country.    The  Berebers, 
who  principally  inhabit  the  country  of  the  lesser 
Atlas,  adioining  the  Mediterranean,  are  nearly 
white,  well  formed,  of  middle  size,  and  athletic ; 
they  live  mostly  in  huts  of  stone  and  mud,  but 
sometimes,  like  the  Arabs,  in  tents,  and  sometimes 
in  caves ;  they  are  principally  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing and  pastoral  occupations.    The  Shellochs,  who 
inhabit  both  sides  or  the  greater  Atlas,  are  less 
robust  than  the  Berebers,  but  they  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation,  being  principally  agricul- 
turists and  artisans,  and  occupying  comparatively 
good  houses.    A  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  as  to  whether  the  languages  of 
those  people  be  radically  different,  or  merely  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  the  same  language ;  the  latter 
opinion,  though  accompanied  by  several  difficul- 
ties, seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable. 
The   Berebers  and  Shellochs  are   sometimes 
caUed  amazerghu,  or  freemen,  a  desi^ation  to 
which  they  have  a  not  ill-founded  claim.    They 
have  never,  in  fact,  been  fully  subjected  to  the 
Moorish  government ;  they  often  break  out  into 
rebellion,  and  have  carried  their  arms  to   the 
gates  of  Morocco.     Their  internal  government 
has  even  somewhat  of  a  republican  form,  and  they 
are  well  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.    The  Jews, 
who  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the  cities,  carr}' 
on  all  the  mercantile  and  money  transactions; 
they  also  act  as  interpreters,  and  perform,  in  tho 
cities,  the  functions  of  servants,  porters,  and  sca- 
vengers.   Every  species  of  oppression  and  con- 
tempt, however,  is  neaped  upon  them.    They  are 
not  allowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  nor  to  sit  be- 
fore a  Moor  with  their  legs  crossed.    The  meanest 
Moors  may  insult  or  maltreat  them  in  the  street^ 
or  enter  their  synago^es  for  the  purpose.    They 
must  not  read  or  wnte  Arabic,  which,  being  the 
language  of  the  Koran,  is  too  holy  for  them.    A 
worse  evil  is,  that  when  the  emperor,  or  men  in 
power,  happen  to  be  in  want  of  money,  they 
hesitate  not  to  relieve  themselves  by  stripping 
the  Jews  of  large  portions  of  their  wealth,  how- 
ever carefully  it  may  be  concealed.    The  negroes, 
who  are  not  very  numerous,  are  imported  from 
Soudan.    Sometimes,  however,  they  obtain  their 
liberty ;  and,  as  already  stated,  the  emperor  has 
thought  fit  to  select  them  for  his  bodyguard. 

Rdi^on  and  Education, — The  prevailing  re- 
ligion IS  Mohammedanism,  and  nowhere  are  its 
tenets  and  observances  more  rightly  enforced. 
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The  Jews  are  universally  despised,  nor  are  Chris- 
tians allowed  to  reside  any  where  except  in 
Tangiers,  Mogadore,  Kl-Aiaitch,  and  Tetuan. 
There  is  a  Franciscan  convent  in  Tangiers,  being 
the  only  Christian  establishment  throughout 
Morocco. 

The  education  of  the  Moors  is,  at  present,  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  their  forefathers  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  leam- 
the  Koran  by  rote,  reading,  and  writing.  At 
tlie  high  school  of  Fez,  however,  more  aspiring 
students  may  receive  a  sort  of  instruction  in 
grammar,  geometry,  and  the  mixed  sciences,  logic, 
rhetoric,  medicine,  and  theology.  The  art  of 
printing  is  unknown,  so  that  great  numbers  of 
persons  are  employed,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
copying  the  Koran.  Arts  and  sciences  are  in  the 
mu»t  barbarous  state ;  the  literature  and  history 
of  foreign  countries  are  wholly  unknown ;  and 
their  only  musical  instruments  are  a  rude  pipe, 
and  more  barbarous  drum. 

Manners  and  CuBtoms, — ^The  Moors  are  gene- 
rally a  fine-looking  race  of  men,  of  middle  stature, 
and  somewhat  inclining  to  corpulence,  owing, 
probably,  to  their  inactive  life.  The  women  axe 
pretty  when  youn^,  blacken  their  eye-lashes  aiid 
eye-brows,  and  stam  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with 
'henna.  The  dress  of  the  country  is  picturesque 
and  graceful,  comprising  a  shirt  with  laige  sleeves, 
ample  drawers  of  white  linen,  a  kaftan^  or  waist- 
coat, of  yellow  or  blue  cloth,  a  silk  sash,  haick^  or 
mantle,  and  slippers,  or  boots,  of  ydUno  leather. 
Women,  however,  wear  red  shoes.  The  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  colours,  and  a  black  cap, 
with  slippers  of  the  same  colour,  marks  their  de- 
gradation. The  usual  food  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  a  dish,  called  kuaca^&t  composed  of  mutton 
or  fowls,  stewed  with  v^etables,  and  served  up 
in  large  earthenware  pans,  accompanied  with  a 
savory  kind  of  sauce.  Coffee  is  not  used ;  but  tea 
is  a  general  beverage,  always  presented  to  visitors, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  idl  classes,  llie  Moors 
do  not  smoke  tobacco,  but  take  large  quantities  of 
snuff,  and  occasionally  smoke  the  hemp-plant, 
which  seems  to  partake  of  the  intoxicating  quali- 
ties of  opium  t  a  confection  is  also  made  from  the 
hemp-seed,  possessed  of  the  same  qualities,  and  to 
the  use  of  this  the  natives  are  much  addicted. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Moorish  cha- 
racter are,  a  love  of  idleness,  apathy,  pride,  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  The 
cities  present  the  same  gloomy  aspect  as  in  other 
Moorish  states — that  of  strict  seclusion,  particu- 
larly of  the  female  sex,  while  habits  of  gravity 
and  silence  prevail  among  the  men,  who  meet 
only  in  the  public  coffee-houses.  Unluckily,  their 
high  national  pnde,  and  contempt  for  all  other 
people,  is  not  combined  with  anv  sentiments  of 
individual  honour.  Tliey  are  not,  however,  wholly 
destitute  of  good  qualities,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  their  hospitality,  and  fortitude  under 
misfortune:  AUah-Jrd^  'God  willed  it,'  is  their 
consolation  in  trouble.  They  are,  also,  healthy 
and  long-lived,  which  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  their  habits.  The  climate  is 
unquestionably  good;  but  leprosy,  ophthalmia, 
hydrocele,  and  syphilis,  origmatmg,  most  pro- 
bably, in  filthy  habits,  are  not  uncommon.  Their 
medicines  consist  only  of  a  few  herbs,  and  their 
surgery  is  such  as  might  be  exnected  among  a 
people' without  science  or  arts.  The  plague  visits 
them  about  once  in  20  years,  and  carries  off 
thousands  of  the  population. 

HUtory. — Morocco,  anciently  called  Mauritania, 
was  inhabited,  under  the  Komans,  by  a  hardy 
nomadic  race,  who  were  never  thoroughly  sub- 
dued by  that  nation.    Early  m  the  7th  century, 


the  country  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  whose  dif- 
ferent dynasties  disputed  for  its  possession  nearly 
800  years.  At  length,  in  the  II tb  century,  a 
chief  of  Leptuma,  having  acquired  so  high  a  re- 
putation for  sanctity  as  to  cause  all  the  ndgh- 
bourin^  tribes  to  flock  to  his  standard,  overturned 
the  existing  government,  and  extended  his  do- 
minion all  over  N.  Africa.  His  son,  Joseph  Beo- 
Tessisin,  extended  the  empire  by  the  addition  of 
Fez  and  the  S.  provs.  of  Spain.  In  1148,  however, 
another  revolution  took  place,  and  the  Morabites 
were  succeeded  by  the  Almohades,  who,  in  their 
turn,  yielded  the  empire  to  more  successful  ad- 
venturers. In  this  state  of  anarchy  the  country 
remained  till  the  middle  of  the  'iCth  centuiy, 
when  Mohammed-Ben-Achmet,  a  scherifT  and  de- 
scendant of  the  Prophet,  ascended  the  throne, 
which  his  posterity  has  ever  since  continued  to 
occupy. 

Morocco  (Arab.  MaraXak),  a  large  city  of 
NW.  Africa,  and  the  cap.  of  Uie  above  empire, 
106  m.  E.  bv  N.  Mogador,  lat  8l«>  37'  20**^  N. 
long.  7°  36'  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000  in  1862. 
The  city  is  beautifully  situated  about  4  m.  S. 
from  the  river  Tensift,  on  a  plain  elevated  1,450  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
of  lime  and  mud  30  ft.  high  and  6  m.  in  circuit, 
with  square  turrets  at  intervals  of  50  paces;  but 
the  enclosed  area,  as  in  many  African  and  Asiatic 
cities,  comprises,  besides  houses  and  streets,  many 
large  gardens  and  open  spaces  from  20  to  30  acres 
in  extent^  The  whole  town,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, is  in  bad  repair,  tnany  parts  are  in  nuns, 
and  it  is  everywhere  filthy  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
entered  bv  if  strong  double  gates;  but  the  only 
one  wortJi  notice  is  the  Beb-d-Rom,  a  Moorish 
horse-shoe  arch,  richly  sculptured  with  arabesque 
work.  Extensive  under-ground  aqueducts,  10  or 
12  ft  deep,  surround  the  walls,  and  reach  across 
the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Atlas;  at  present,  how- 
ever, they  are  mostly  in  ruins.  The  houses  in  the 
habitable  part  of  the  town,  a  few  of  which  are  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  number  of  mud  and  lime, 
are,  generally  8[)eaking,  small,  and  only  one  story 
high,  ^-ith  central  courts  and  flat  loofa,  the  sides 
fronting  the  streets  being  plam  and  whitewashed, 
with  here  and  there  a  narrow  opening,  un^lazed, 
and  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  a  wmdow. 
Their  intenor  disposition  greatly  resembles  that 
of  Spanish  house»-<-the  doors  are  of  carved  c}'pre33 
wood,  the  rooms  long  and  narrow,  with  sorccly 
any  furniture  except  a  few  mats,  carpets,  and 
cushions.  Most  of  them,  however,  being  old  and 
in  decay,  swarm  with  vermin,  especiiJly  bogs, 
scorpions,  and  snakes.  The  streets,  which  are 
unpaved,  are  ire<^uently  so  narrow  and  crooked, 
that  a  horse  can  with  difficulty  pass  through  tbem; 
and  they  are  in  parts  so  heaved  up  with  accumu- 
lations of  filth,  tnat  the  floors  of  the  houses  are 
some  feet  below  the  pathway.  These  incon- 
veniences are  further  increased  by  numerous  low 
cross  arohes  and  gateways  tiiat  connect  the  op- 
posite houses.  The  city  contains  several  public 
squares ;  but,  like  the  streets,  they  are  unpaved, 
and  consequently  very  dirty  when  it  rains,  and 
covered  with  dust  in  dry  weather.  The  sultan's 
palace  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  outside 
the  main  wall,  but  is  itself  enclosed  within  walls 
of  equal  strength.  Its  precincta  consist  of  a  large 
oblong  space  about  1,500  yds.  in  lengtii,  and  600 
in  width,  divided  into  squares  and  laid  out  in 
gardens,  round  which  are  several  detached  pavi- 
lions about  40  ft  square,  forming  the  imperial 
residence.  These  have  pyramidiQ  roofs  covered 
with  glazed  tiles,  and  lighted  from  4  lofty  and 
spacious  doors,  which  are  opened  according  to  the 
position  of  the  sun,  the  floors  being  tessellated  with 
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variously  coloored  tiles,  and  the  interior  painted  in 
the  arabesque  style,  and  ornamented  with  square 
compartments  containing  passages  from  the  Koran, 
written  in  a  sort  of  Arabic  short-hand.  The 
luxury  and  convenience  of  tables,  chairs,  and 
curtains  are  unknown,  and  even  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  sultan  are  furnished  only  with  a  few 
mats,  carpets,  cushions,  some  china  and  tea  equi- 
page^ a  clock,  and  arms  hung  round  the  walls. 
The  grand  pavilion  in  the  middle  of  the  gardens  is 
appropriated  to  the  women :  it  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing fitted  up  in  the  same  simple  style  as  the  rest 
Ijear  the  palace,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  enclosure, 
is  the  m^shottTf  or  place  of  audience,  an  extensive 
quadrangle,  walled  in,  but  open  to  the  sky,  in 
which  the  sultan  gives  audience  to  his  subjects, 
hears 'their  complaints,  and  administers  justice. 
Atcached  to  the  palace,  also,  are  8  gardens,  each 
about  15  acres  m  extent.  In  two  of  these  the 
foreign  merchants  are  allowed  to  pitch  their  tents 
when  they  visit  the  sultan ;  and  the  third,  called 
Jendn  el  Ajia,  *  the  Garden  of  Prosperity,'  is  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  the  sultanas.  The  city  has 
many  sanctuaries  and  mosques;  one  of  these, 
called  £1  Kontabid,  is  conspicuous  above  all  by  a 
square  tower,  221  ft  high,  divided  into  7  stories, 
and  surmounted  by  a  small  lantern.  The  mosque 
Benl-Yusef,  next  in  height  and  age,  has  an  at- 
tached college  and  a  saint's  tomb,  with  a  cupola 
delicately  wrought  in  Saracenic  tracery.  £1 
Moazin,  also,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  mosque 
in  the  city,  is  of  great  size,  comprising  several 
courts  openin^f  into  each  other,  and  intersected  in 
various  directions  by  highlv  sculptured  horse-shoe 
arches.  Its  gates  are  said  to  be  those  of  Seville, 
brought  thence  by  the  triumphant  Al-Manzor. 
The  moe<]ue  of  ^-Abbas,  the  patron-saint  of 
Morocco,  IS  built  in  the  shape  of  a  pavilion,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  covered  with  green  varnished 
tiles.  Attached  to  it  is  an  immense  hospital,  said 
to  have  accommodation  for  1,500  patients.  Near 
the  S.  wall  of  the  city  is  the  Madrese  del  Emehia, 
a  college  and  mosque,  in  which  are  the  sepulchres 
of  the  sultans  of  the  Moluc  Saidia  dyuasty,  once 
adorned  with  statues  and  busts,  now  defaced. 

Morocco,  like  most  other  Moorish  towns,  com- 
prises numerous  fountains,  several  of  which  have 
traces  of  delicate  sculpture ;  and  one,  close  to  the 
mosque  £l-Moazin,  has  a  cornice  of  white  marble, 
still  exhibiting  the  remains  of  former  beauty. 
Outside  the  wuls  are  several  large  cemeteries,  one 
of  which,  on  the  £.  side,  is  upwards  of  100  acres 
in  extent :  war,  plague  and  famine,  to  which  the 
town  owes  its  present  decay,  have  caused  them  to 
be  thickly  tenanted.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  town 
is  the  KtuMmria,  or  bazaar,  a  long  range  of  shoi», 
or  rather  stalls,  covered  in  from  the  weather,  di- 
vided into  compartments,  and  serving  as  a  gene- 
ral lounge  for  all  classes  of  the  inhabs.  Here  are 
>  exposed  for  sale  silk  scarfs,  shawls,  and  handker- 
chiefs from  Fez;  carpets  and  various  articles  of 
dress  from  Duquella ;  cloth,  linen,  hardware,  tea 
and  sugar  from  England;  almonds  and  raisins, 
henna,  and  pure  spirit  from  Suse ;  com  and  beans 
from  Shragna ;  dates  from  Taiilet ;  and  an  abun- 
dance of  bw)ts,  slippers,  saddles,  earthenware,  mats, 
and  cord,  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  in 
making  which  the  inhabs.  particularly  excel.  A 
large  market  is  held  every  Thursday,  near  the  N. 
gate  of  the  city,  and  is  well  supplied  with  home- 
manufactures  :  outside  the  gate,  sdso,  is  the  market 
for  camels,  horses,  mules,  horned-cattle  and  sheep, 
but  the  display  is  very  indifferent.  The  tanning 
of  leather  is  the  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  Morocco. 

The  MUlah,  or  Jews'  quarter,  is  a  walled  indo- 
Bure  about  1^  m.  in  circuity  at  the  S£.  angle  of 
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the  city,  very  densely  peopled,  and  dirtier  even 
than  the  parts  inhabited  by  the  Moors.  The  Jews 
pay  a  capitadon-tax  to  the  sultan,  and  are  treated 
Mrith  the  utmost  contempt ;  but  they  are  a  ser- 
viceable body,  and  are  the  only  goldsmiths,  tin- 
men, and  tailors  in  Morocco.  Shoemaking,  car- 
pentry, masonry,  smith's-work,  and  the  weaving 
of  haiks  are  exclusively  the  occupation  of  the 
Moors.  Provisions  are  cheaper  even  than  at  Tan- 
giers ;  but  there  is  very  little  trade,  that  which 
exists  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  commerce 
in  leather  and  salt,  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
town.  The  air  about  Morocco  is  generally  calm ; 
the  neighbouring  mountains  defend  it  from  the 
scorching  winds  that  blow  from  Tafilet  and 
Sahara,  while  the  snow  with  which  the  chain  is 
covered  nearly  all  the  year,  imparts  an  agreeable 
coolness  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  the  heat  during  the  day  is  intense, 
though  the  nights  are  cool,  and  in  winter  the 
cold  IS  severe.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  cli- 
mate is  extremely  healthy. 

Morocco,  which  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  or 
near  the  spot  occupied  by  the  ancient  Bocanum 
ffemerunif  was  founded  in  1052  by  Abu  Tesaisin, 
the  first  Moorish  sultan  of  the  Marabou  dynasty, 
and  in  the  following  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Ali  Ben  fusef,  it  is  said,  but  no  doubt  the  state- 
ment is  grosslv  exag^rated,  to  have  contained 
1,000,000  of  inhabs.  In  later  times  its  population 
has  greatly  fallen  off;  and,  owing  to  the  devasta- 
tions of  successive  conquerors,  it  retains  little  of 
its  ancient  magnificence.  At  present  it  is  in  many 
parts  little  else  than  a  desert ;  the  ruins  of  houses 
neaped  one  upon  another  serve  to  harbour  thieves 
and  desperadoes  of  all  sorts.  Nothing  but  the 
wretched  government  of  Morocco  could  have  made 
so  great  a  city  so  miserable  and  so  deserted. 

MORON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
SeviUe,  on  a  plain  near  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  33  m. 
SE.  Seville,  and  60  m.  WS W.Cordova.  Pop.  12,846 
in  1857.  The  town  has  some  well-built  houseR,  a 
par.  church,  and  2  hospitals.  Its  inhab.  are  almost 
wholly  agricultural,  and  nearly  all  the  oil  used  in 
Seville  ia  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ex- 
istence of  Boman  inscriptions  and  other  antiqui- 
ties has  induced  some  authors  to  identify  Moron 
with  the  ancient  Anmci. 

MORP£TH,  a  mun.  and  pari,  bor.,  market  town 
and  par.  of  £iigland,  co.  Northumberland,  ward  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wansbeck, 
14^  m.  N.  by  W.  Newcastle,  and  292  m.  NN  W. 
London  by  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
munic.  bor.  4,296,  and  pop.  of  pari  bor.  (which  in- 
cludes the  par.  of  Morpeth,  except  one  detached 
township,  together  witb  the  par.  of  Bedlington), 
18,794  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  pretty  well 
built,  though  badly  paved,  consists  principallv.of 
two  streets,  at  the  junction  of  which  is  the  market- 
place, with  a  high  square  clock-tower,  containing 
a  chime  of  bells.  A  town-house,  a  stone  struc- 
ture fronted  by  a  colonnade,  and  decorated  with 
turrets  at  the  angles,  was  erected  in  1714,  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Carlisle,  for  the  manorial  courts, 
quarter  sessions,  and  local  business.  The  co.  gaol 
and  house  of  correction  is  an  extensive  and  com- 
modious pile  erected  in  1829  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river.  The  par.  church,  a  plain  brick  building,  is 
on  Kirkshill,  \  m.  S.  the  town^  the  living  being  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  £arl  Carlisle.  There  is  also  a 
chapel  of  ease.  The  Rom.  Catholics,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  their'  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  to  which,  and  the 
church,  are  attached  Sunday-schools.  A  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  here  by  Edward  VI. ;  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1858.  An  English  free-school  and 
infant  schools  are  supported  by  the  corporation. 
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and  there  are  2  BubBcription  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  other  establishments  of  the  town  com- 
prise a  provident  club,  dispensary,  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, subscription  library,  and  some  minor  cha- 
rities. 

Morpeth  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  charur  of  15  Charles  II. ;  its 
municipal  officers,  since  the  Mun.  Reform  Act, 
being  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
It  has  sent  2  mems.  to  tlie  U.  of  C.  since  the  reign 
of  Mary ;  the  right  of  election,  down  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  having  been  nominally  vested  in  the 
bailiff  and  free  burgesses,  but  substantially  in  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  lonl  of  the  manor.  This  act  de- 
prived it  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  limits  of 
the  bor.  were  then  also  enlarged,  as  stated  above. 
Reg.  electors,  446  in  1865.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
weekly,  and  quarter  sessions  alternately,  with 
three  other  towns.  Large  cattle  fairs,  the  Wed., 
Thurs.,  and  Friday  but  one  before  Whit-Sunday. 
Races  are  held  on  Cottingwood  Common,  early  m 
September. 

It  appears  from  Camden  that  Morpeth  was 
'  burned  down  bv  its  inhabitants  in  1215,  oct  of 
hatred  to  King  John,'  that  is,  with  the  view  of 
distressing  him  when  on  his  march  to  punish  the 
revolt  of  his  barons;  and  it  suffered  again  from 
fire  in  1689.  Its  castle,  built  in  1358,  and  Cister- 
cian monastexy,  both  mere  ruins,  and  several 
churches  and  baronial  residences  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  are  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  anti- 
quar}\ 

MOSCOW  (Russ.  Mo9ki)a)j  a  large  city  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  long  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  still  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  empire,  on  the 
navigable  river  Moskva,  400  m.  SE.  Petersburg, 
on  the  junction  of  the  railways  from  Sl  Peters- 
burg to  Orel  and  to  Nijni  Novogorod.  Pop. 
886,370  in  1860.  The  city,  which  was  founded  m 
1 147,  is  one  of  the  most  smgular  in  the  world.  It 
is  of  a  circular  form,  and  covers  a  large  extent  of 

rund.  The  central  part,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  is  occupied  by  the  kremlin,  or 
citadel,  containing  the  palace  of  the  czars,  with 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  squares  built  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  and  in  the  most  incongruous  styles 
of  architecture.  The  other  (quarters  of  the  city  lie 
round  this  central  nucleus,  increasing  in  magni- 
tude according  as  they  diverge  from  it.  On  the 
out-side  of  all  are  the  tiobodes^  or  suburbs.  The 
Moskva,  which  has  a  very  tortuous  course  through 
the  city,  is  crossed  by  various  bridges,  some  of 
stone,  but  the  greater  number  of  wood. 

PrevioiLsly  to  the  conflagration  of  1812,  which 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  city,  Moscow  presented 
the  most  extraordinary  contrasts-— palaces  alter- 
nating with  huts,  Asiatic  with  European  buildings, 
and  open  fields  and  gardens  with  crowded  streets. 
*  If  1  was  struck  with  the  irregularity  of  Smolensk,' 
says  Mr.  Coxe, '  I  was  all  astonishment  at  the  im- 
mensity and  variety  of  Moscow;  a  city  so  irre^lar, 
so  uncommon,  so  extraordinary,  and  so  contrasted, 
never  before  claimed  my  attention.  The  streets 
are  in  general  exceedingly  long  and  broad :  some 
arc  paved ;  others,  particularly  Uiose  in  the  suburbs, 
formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  oV  boarded  with  planks 
like  the  floor  of  a  room;  wretched  hovels  are 
blended  with  large  palaces ;  cottages  of  one  story 
stand  next  to  the  most  stately  mansions.  Many 
brick  structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops ; 
some  of  the  timber  houses  are  painted,  others  have 
iron  doors  and  roofs.  Numerous  churches  present 
themselves  in  every  quarter,  built  in  the  Oriental 
style  of  architecture ;  some  with  domes  of  copper, 
others  of  tin,  gilt,  or  painted  green,  and  manv 
roofed  with  wood.  In  a  word,  some  parts  of  thi» 
vast  city  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered 


desert,  other  quarters  of  a  populous  town ;  some  of 
a  contemptible  village,  others  of  a  great  ca{HtaU 
(Travels  m  the  North,  L  283.)  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  that  the  conflagration  of  1812  was 
the  act  of  the  Russian  government,  in  the  view  of 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  winter  in 
the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kremlin, and 
the  quarter  (Bielogorod)  immediately  surrounding 
it,  on  the  N.,  the  rest  of  the  city  was  mostly  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  some  quarters  the  destmctioa  was 
so  complete  that  the  lines  of  streets  could  with 
difficulty  bo  recognised.  The  ELremlin,  too,  though 
it  escaped  the  conflagration,  suffered  severely  from 
the  mmes  sprung  under  its  walls,  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  French.  Bat 
this  wide-spread  desolation  was  repaired  in  a  very 
few  years.  Like  a  phoenix,  Moscow  has  risen  ftom 
her  ashes  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
streets  have  been  widened,  and  the  buildings  are 
less  singular  and  discordant;  still,  however,  the  old 
and  distinctive  character  of  the  city  is  preserved, 
being  at  once  *  beautiful  and  rich,  grotesque  and 
absurd,  magnificent  and  mean.'  The  erection  of  a 
wooden  house  is  an  easy  matter.  A  market,  held 
in  a  large  open  space  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  ex- 
hibits a  variety  of  materials  for  house  building, 
consisting  of  trunks  of  trees  cut,  shaped,  and  mor- 
tised into  each  other.  The  purchaser  who  wants  a 
dwelling  repairs  to  the  spot,  explains  tlie  number 
of  rooms  he  requires,  examines  the  different  tim- 
bers, which  are  regularly  numbered,  and  bargains 
for  what  suits  him.  The  whole  is  either  paid  for 
on  the  spot,  and  taken  away  by  the  purchaser,  or 
the  seller  may  agree  to  tran8|)ort  and  erect  it  at  the 
place  where  it  is  wanted.  A  dwelling  may  thus 
be  bought,  transported,  raised,  and  inhabited,  with- 
in a  week. 

The  Kremlin,  which  baa  been  completely  re- 
paired since  1812,  comprises  the  imperial  palace, 
the  archbishop's  palace,  the  cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption, in  which  the  Russian  sovereigns  are 
crowned,  with  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Bf  ichael  and  the 
Annunciation.  It  also  contains  t^e  belfry  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  a  tower  269^  ft.  in  height,  having  within 
it,  at  different  stories,  82  bells,  some  of  them  of  an 
immense  size :  on  festivals  they  are  tolled  without 
interruption,  the  Russians  being  passionately  fond 
of  bell-ringing.  The  great  bell  or  Moscow,  weigh- 
ing 10,000  poods,  or  360,000  Iba.  (1,600  tonsEng.), 
is  now  lying  on  the  ground,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  tower  of  Ivan  YelikL  It  is  said  to  have 
been  once  suspended  in  a  wooden  building;  but 
this  taking  fire,  the  water  thrown  npon  it,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  occasioned  the  laige  rent  now 
seen  in  the  bell.  But  the  fact  of  its  ever  having 
been  suspended  is  doubtful,  and  the  rent  was  pro- 
bablv  occasioned  by  some  defect  in  the  casting. 
On  festivals,  the  peasants  resort  to  this  bell  as  they 
would  to  a  sanctuary.  Among  the  otlier  pubUc 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Palace  of  Arm*, 
in  the  Kremlin;  the  foundling  hospital;  the  bazaar, 
an  immense  building,  containing  a  great  number 
of  shops ;  the  imperial  theatre ;  the  hall,  for  ex- 
ercising the  troops  in  bad  weather,  built  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  I.,  of  vast  dimensions,  being 
560  ft.  in  length,  180  in  breadth,  and  50  in  height, 
the  roof  not  being  supported  on  pillars;  the  arsenal; 
the  palace  of  the  senate ;  the  university ;  thep(K>t- 
office;  the  Pachkoff  palace;  the  great  military' 
hospital.  The  number  of  churches,  though  less- 
ened by  the  fiire,  is  still  immense. 

The  University,  founded  in  1755,  is  the  most 
ancient  in  Russia.  It  had,  in  1865,  120  professors 
and  sub-professors,  and  419  pupils.  Among  the 
other  educational  establishments  may  be  mez}- 
ttoned  the  gymnasium,  dependent  on  the  univer- 
sity ;  the  theological  academy,  one  of  the  principal 
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in  the  em|sire;  the  medioo-chiroigical  academy; 
the  military  school,  or  corpt  dt  cadets,  with  600 
pupils;  the  commercial  school,  foandeid  in  1804 ; 
the  establishments  of  St.  Catherine  and  Alexander, 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies ;  the  veterinary 
school ;  tiie  institute  of  Lazarus^  so  called  from  its 
founder,  with  80  pupils,  and  a  library  particuUrly 
rich  in  Armenian  literature.  There  is,  however,  a 
li^reat  want  of  elementary  schools  for  the  lower 
classes ;  Moscow  being,  in  this  respect,  far  below 
Petersbuig,  defective  as  is  the  latter.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  literary  societies  and  libraries. 
The  best  library  belongs  to  Count  TolstoL  The 
university  library  was  partly  destroyed  in  1812, 
but  it  has  since  been  enriched  by  fresh  purchases 
and  donations.  Several  nobles  have  extensive 
collections  of  books,  pictures,  and  medals. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  a  vast  establishment, 
and  is  managed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The 
ffreat  military  hospital  has  above  1,600  beds,  and 
Its  organisation  is  excellent.  There  is  also  the 
hospital  of  St*  Catherine  and  the  hospital  of 
Gallitzen. 

Manufactures  are  raosecuted  here  on  a  much 
laxger  scale  than  in.  Petersburg ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  works  on  account  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  capitalists  of  Moscow  are  not  in  the  city, 
but  in  the  adjoininf|^  towns  and  villages,  sometimes 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital.    The 

}>rincipal  establishments  are  those  for  ihe  manu- 
acture  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  many 
of  which  are  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  steam-engines  and  other  improved 
machinery.  Hats,  also,  are  extensively  produced; 
and  there  are  numerous  tanneries,  breweries,  and 
distilleries. 

Moscow  is  the  grand  entrepdt  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  empire.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  and 
has  water  communication  with  Petersburg  and 
Kiga,  on  the  Baltic,  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian, 
and  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  spring,  or  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  Moskva  is  navi- 
gable for  barlcs,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  season  it 
IB  navigable  for  rafts  only.  A  great  deal  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  cit^  and  the 
adjacent  and  distant  provinces  is  earned  on  in 
wmter  by  the  sledge-roads. 

JIfoaeow,  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  .12th 
century,  was  sacked  by  the  Moguls  in  1283  and 
1298.  From  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  it  was 
considered  the  capital  of  Russia.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Poles  in  1611.  In  1708  Peter  the  Great  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  Moscow 
was  still  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  the  cap.  of 
their  empire.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Frencn  in 
1819;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Borodino,  the  Rus- 
sian general  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  compelled  the 
French  to  commence  their  disastrous  retreat. 

MOSELLE,  a  frontier  d^.  of  France,  reg.  NE., 
formerly  a  part  of  Lorraine,  chiefly  between  lat. 
490  and  490  30'  N.,  and  long.  60  80'  and  7°  40'  F^, 
having  N.  and  £.  Luxembnig,  Rhenish  I'russia, 
and  Rhenish  Bavaria;  S.  ihe  d<^  Bas-Rhin  and 
Meurthe,  and  W.  that  of  the  Meiise.  Area,  636,889 
hectares.  Pojf.  446,467  in  1861.  The  E.  part  of 
the  d(^p.  is  covered  with  ramifications  of  the  V  os^s, 
and  the  W.  with  those  of  the  Ardennes  mountains; 
but  neither  rise  to  any  considerable  height.  The 
^neral  slope  of  the  dep.  is  towards  the  N.,  which 
IS  the  direction  followed  by  its  principal  rivers,  the 
Moselle  in  the  W.,  the  Sairre  in  the  E.,  and  their 
affluents,  the  Omes  and  Nied.  Some  portions  of 
the  surface  are  very  marshy.  Near  the  Yosges, 
where  primary  formations  prevail,  the  soil  is 
stony ;  elsewhere  it  is  chalky  or  clayey,  and.  in 
general,  of  indifferent  quality,  only  about  10,000 
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hectares  being  said  to  be  rich  land.  The  arable 
lands  are  estimated  to  comprise  803,913  hectares ; 
pastures,  46,697 ;  woods,  92,228 ;  and  orchards  and 
gardens,  1 1 ,920  hectares.  Besides  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  the  principal  articles-of  culture  are  turnips, 
flax,  hemp,  and  oleaginous  plants.  Moselle  fur- 
nishes about  180,000  hectolitres  a  year  of  second- 
rate  wine,  the  best  of  which  is  the  red  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  arrond.  of  Metz.  The  white  wines 
are  mostly  light.  Though  the  pastures  are  good, 
all  kinds  of  live  stock,  except  hogs,  are  said  to  be 
inferior.  Quills  and  honey  are  important  articles 
of  rural  produce;  cantharides  are  collected  in 
summer  near  Metz.  Iron,  which  is  everywhere 
abundant,  and  usually  of  good  quality,  is'exten- 
sively  produced  and  wrought,  especially  in  the 
arrond.  of  Thionville.  There  are  manv  potteries 
and  some  glass  factories  in  the  d^p.  Lorraine  is 
famous  for  its  Unen ;  but  the  value  of  those  pro- 
duced in  this  ddp.  does  not  exceed  8,800,000  fr.  a 
year.  Woollen  cloths,  lace,  paper,  glue,  and  leather 
are  the  other  principal  products.  Manufacturing 
industry  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  originated 
and  ^wn  up  in  this  d^p.  since  the  revolution ; 
and,  in  the  interval  since  that  event,  has  made 
considerable  progress.  Moselle  is  divided  into  4 
arronds.:  chief  towns  Metz,  the  cap.,  Briey,  Thion- 
ville, and  Sarreguemines. 

M08RLLB  (an.  Moaetlajy  a  river  of  W.  Europe, 
flowing  throi^h  the  E.  part  of  France,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Rhenish  Prussia;  its  basin  being  situated 
Detween  that  of  the  Nahe  to  the  £.,  and  the 
Meuse  to  the  W.  It  rises  in  the  Yosges  d^p.  and 
mountains,  about  lat  48^  N.,  long.  7*^  E.,  and  runs 
generally  in  a  NNE.  direction,  with  a  very 
tortuous  course,  to  Coblentz,  in  lat  60^  22'  an'd 
long.  7^  83',  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.  Before 
entering  the  Prussian  dom.,  it  traverses  the 
French  d^ps.  Yosges,  Meurthe,  and  Moselle :  and 
separates  Dutch  Luxemburg  from  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  nearly 
300  m.,  for  about  half  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
Its  average  breadth  is  about  170  yards ;  its  mean 
depth  6  ft.,  and  its  ordinary  rate  of  current  about 
1^  m.  an  hour.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Madon,  Meurthe,  Seille,  Sarre,  and  Sure :  Epinal, 
Toul,  Metz,  Thionville,  Treves,  Traubach,  and 
Coblentz  are  on  its  banks.  The  surrounding 
country  is  subject  to  its  inundations,  which  do 
much  damage ;  but  it  is  of  immense  utility  as  a 
channel  of  internal  communication,  large  quanti- 
ties of  timber,  slates,  coal,  charcoal,  brandy,  salt, 
potash,  oak  bark,  glass  and  earthenware,  and  wine 
being  sent  by  it  to  the  Rhine. 

MOSTAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  pach. 
Bosnia,  and  sandjiak  Herzegovina,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  i^arenta,  crossed  here  by  a  Roman 
bridge,  48  m.  SW.  Bosna  Serai:  lat.  48°  20'  N., 
long.  170  52'  E.  Pop.  probably  under  10,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  crenellated  walls,  and  its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
about  ^rd  of  the  town  being  on  the  other  side. 
It  has  a  celebrated  manufacture  of  swords  and 
fire-arms,  besides  an  extensive  traffic  in  cattle, 
com,  and  wine,  brought  ttiither  from  a  great 
distance. 

MOSUL,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pach.  ot 
Bagdad,  chiefly  interesting  as  being  near  the  site 
of  Nineveh,  the  celebrated  cap.  of  the  first  Ass^^rian 
empire.  It  stands  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  't'igris 
(here  verv  rapid,  300  ft.  broad,  and  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  as  well  as  an  older  one  of  stone), 
193  m.  NNW  Bagdad,  lat  36°  21'  N.,  long.  43© 
1 1'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  35,000 ;  of  whom,  about 
9,000  are  Christians,  1,500  Jews,  and  the  rest 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Kurds.  The  city  is  so  near 
the  level  of  the  river,  that  its  streets  are  often 
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flooded;  and,  like  almost  every  other  tovm  in 
Turkey  and  Persia^  it  is  in  a  declining  state,  its 
-walls  being  broken  down,  and  its  best  buildings 
cnimbling  into  ruins.  It  has  seven  gates,  and 
the  castle,  now  in  ruins,  occupies  a  small  artificial 
island  in  the  Tigris.  StreeU  narrow  and  irregular. 
Houses  built  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  plastered 
brick,  with  vaulted  roofs  and  ceilings,  surrounded 
by  flat  terraces.  The  mosques,  of  which  there 
are  several  that  possess  considerable  beauty,  the 
coffee-houses,  khans,  hummums,  and  bazaars,  are 
handsomer  than  in  most  Turkish  towns,  and  the 
market  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  from 
Kunlistan.  The  Greek  Christians  have  nine 
churches,  and  there  is  a  Dominican  convent.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  the  city  are,  a  college,  the 
tomb  of  Sheikh  Abdul  Cassim,  and  the  remains 
of  a  fine  mosque,  the  minaret  of  which  was  built 
by  Noureddin,  sultan  of  Dasmascus.  West  of  the 
Tigris,  the  environs  are  wholly^  uncultivated ;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  great  extent 
of  the  cemetery  close  under  the  walls,  gives  it  a 
gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect. 

Mosul  is  under  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  a 
pacha  of  two  tails :  it  formerly  had  a  large  caravan 
trade  with  all  parts  of  Asia,  but  has  lost  much  of 
its  commercial  importance.  It  still,  however, 
carries  on  a  trifling  trade  with  Bagdad  and  Asia 
Minor ;  to  the  former  of  which  it  sends,  on  rafts 
down  the  Tigris,  gall-nuts  and  copper,  from 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  receiving  m  return 
Indian  commodities,  afterwards  forwarded  to 
Diarbekr,  Orfah,  Tokat,  and  Aleppo.  Its  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  blue  cotton  cloths, 
used  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  pop. 

The  climate  is  proverbially  healthy,  the  average 
temp,  of  summer  not  exceeding  66°  Fahr. ;  but  in 
spring,  during  the  floods  of  the  Tigris,  epidemics 
are  common,  though  not  often  fataL  Several 
sulphur  springs  are  found  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  town,  and  are  much  resorted  to  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  geological  formation  of  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  consists,  according  to  Ainsworth,  of 
solid  beds  of  massive,  compact,  and  granular 
calcareous  gypsum,  arranged  in  horizontal  strata, 
not  fossiliferous,  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  and 
extensively  quarried  as  marble.  Superimposed 
on  the  gj'psum  is  a  thin  formation  of  a  friable 
limestone,  aliounding  in  shells,  and  forming  the 
common  building  stone  of  Mosul,  as  it  probably 
also  formed  that  of  the  ancient  Nineveh. 

MOULINS,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dop.  Allier, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  18  arches,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  169  m.  SSE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Clermont.  Pop.  17,581  in  1861.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
clean  and  well-paved;  houses  chiefly  of  brick, 
but  a  few  also  of  stone,  especially  in  the  principal 
avenue,  the  rue  de  Paris,  It  has  8  public  squares, 
that  of  the  AUier  being  by  far  the  largest  and 
best  bailt.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
numerous  fountains.  The  chief  public  edifices 
are  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Visita- 
tion, the  royal  college,  established  in  the  sup- 
pressed convent  of  the  latter,  the  town-hall,  hotel 
of  St.  Cyr,  and  a  recently  erected  hall  of  justice. 
It  has  also  2  large  hospitals,  barracks,  a  public 
library  with  20,000  vols.,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  small  theatre.  Several  fine  walks 
nm  in  different  directions  out  of  the  town;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensive  vineyards, 
and  mulberry-plantAtions  for  breeding  silk-worms. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  wrought  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  and  are  articles  of  considerable 
trade.  Moulius  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  manu- 
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factures,  and  a  society  of  agriculture,  sciences 
and  arts :  it  has  a  large  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
especially  scissors,  which  are  highly  esteemed, 
and  smaller  establishments  for  making  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  haberdashery,  and 
hats,  with  steam  corn-mills,  glass-house»,  and 
tan-yards.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com, 
wine,  silk,  timber,  coal,  and  cattle,  chiefly  -with 
Orleans,  by  railway,  as  well  as  by  the  Loire 
navigation. 

Moulins,  which  existed  as  a  town  so  early  as 
the  11th  century,  became  the  residmce  of  the 
dukes  of  Bourbon,  in  1368.  A  famous  assemblv 
convoked  here  in  1665,  by  Catherine  de  Medio, 
was  followed  by  the  long  and  sanguinary  war  of 
the  league. 

MOUNT-SORREL  (properly,  Mnunt  Sofir-hiO), 
a  market  town  of  England,  in  £.  Groscote  handl, 
CO.  Leicester,  pars,  of  Rothley  and  Barrow-upon- 
Soar.  Pop.  of  township,  1,664  in  1861.  It  derives 
its  name  from  being  situated  close  to  a  steep 
craggy  hill  of  red  granite,  which  rises  imme- 
diately from  the  Soar.  On  its  highest  point  for- 
merly stood  a  fortress,  which,  being  taken  by 
Henry  III.,  was  soon  after  entirely  demolished. 
The  town.  buOt  along  the  old  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Nottingham,  consists  chiefly  of  houses 
constructed  of  granite :  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  town-hall  (in  which  the  petty  sessions  for  the 
hund.  are  held),  a  church,  subordinate  to  that  of 
Barrow,  and  three  places  of  worship  for  diasentfrsi. 
Mount-Sorrel  has  some  share  in  the  hosiery  trade 
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MOZAMBIQUE,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  E. 
Africa,  cap.  of  a  colony  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guese, lat,  14°  49*  S.,  long.  4iP  46'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  6,000.  It  stands  on  a  crescent-shaped 
island  of  coral,  very  low  and  narrow,  and  scarcely 
1  jy  m.  in  length,  near  the  entrance  of  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea,  which  forms  its  harbour.  The  fort, 
which  has  six  bastions  and  eighty  cannon,  is  in 
bad  repair :  the  city  comprises  a  large  square,  and 
several  narrow,  dirty  streeta  lined  with  lofty  houses 
fast  falling  to  decay.  The  governor's  palace  is  an 
extensive  stone  building,  with  a  flat  l^id  roof,  and 
a  square  court  in  its  centre.  Three  churches,  an 
old  town-hall,  and  hospital  are  the  only  other 
public  edifices.  Black-town,  at  its  S.  extremity, 
18  wholly  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  consists  of 
bamboo  and  osier  huts. 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Yasco  de 
Gama  in  1498;  and  in  1606  Albuquerque  made  it 
the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  of 
the  African  colonies.  When  the  Portuguese  lo«* 
their  Indian  possessions  at  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  Mozambique  began  to  decline, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  a  languishing  state. 
The  territory,  however,  still  extends  from  C.  Del- 
gado  northward  to  Delagoa  Bay  southward,  having 
a  length  of  coast  exc^ing  1,400  m.,  and  com- 
prising, besides  the  cap.,  the  several  settlements 
of  I  bo,  Pomba,  Condncia,  Mokamba,  and  Quili- 
mane.  The  channel  between  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar  ia  called  the  Mozambique 
ChanneL 

MUHLHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  ptov. 
Saxony,  reg.  Erfurt,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Unstrut,  29 
m.  NVV.  Erfurt,  on  the  railwav  from  Weimar  to 
Gottingen.  Pop.  16,104  in  1861.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  environed  by  a  ditch ;  has  several  Lutheran 
churches,  a  g}nnnaaium,  8  hospitals,  and  an  orphan 
asylum ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  judicial  court  for  the 
town  and  circ.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloths,  and  carpets ;  with  dyeing-hoases, 
fulling  and  oil  mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
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MULHAUSEN 
tanneries,  and  an  active  txmde  in  com  and  dyeing 

'mDLHAUSEN,  or  MULHOUSE,  a  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Haate-Rhin,  cap.  cant,  on  the  111,  22 
m.  S.  Colmar,  and  16  m.  NW.  Basle,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Strasbourg  to  Basle.  Pop.  45,887  in 
1861.  Mulhausen  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  The  fonner,  entirely  surrounded  bv 
the  111  (here  crossed  by  several  bridges),  thoagK 
irregularly  laid  out,  has  tolerably  broad,  well- 
paved,  and  clean  streets,  and  some  good  houses. 
The  lYotestant  and  the  R.  Catholic  par.  churches, 
the  synagogue,  town-hall,  college,  arsenal,  and  hos- 
pital, are  the  principal  public  edifices.  In  one  of 
the  squares  is  a  column  erected  to  the  astronomer 
Lambert,  bom  here  in  1728.  The  new  town, 
which  extends,  on  the  SE.  as  far  as  the  canal 
uniting  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  is  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  has  numerous  handsome  residences,  with 
the' hall  of  the  Society  of  Industry,  the  exchange, 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce ;  it  has  also  a  ca^ 
pacious  basin  on  the  canaL 

Until  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  Mul- 
hausen had  only  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths, 
but  in  1745  cotton  printing  was  introduced,  and  it 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  France.  The  cotton  prints  and 
muslins  of  Mulhausen  and  its  nei{i;hbourhood  are 
second  only,  as  respects  the  perfection  and  variety 
of  their  patterns,  to  the  silk  goods  of  Lyons.  The 
manufacturers  have,  in  many  instances,  branch 
establishments  in  other  parts  of  Haute-Rhin  and  in 
the  neighbouring  d^ps. ;  but  it  is  stated  that  many 
of  their  mills  and  factories  are  mortgaged  to  the 
inhaba.  of  Basle ;  and,  in  fact,  Switzerland  fur- 
nishes considerable  capital  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Alsace.  The  workpeople,  on  the  whole,  are  badly 
clothed,  dirty,  and  lodge  generally  in  cellars,  or 
other  comfortless  dwellings;  but  of  late  e^orts 
have  been  made,  hy  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
manafacturers,  to  improve  the  lodgings  by  the 
erection  of  *citA  ouvriferes,'  or  model  lodging- 
houses. 

The  spinning  mills  at  Mulhausen  have,  in  recent 
years,  not  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  owing, 
to  the  American  dvil  war  of  1861-66,  and  the  at- 
tendant *  cotton  famine,*  and  to  their  being  obliged 
to  use  cotton  imported  by  way  of  Havre  or  Mar- 
seilles. Woollen  doths,  hosiery,  straw  hats,  mo- 
rocco leather,  and  beer  are  the  other  principal 
goods  made  at  Mulhausen,  which  has  also  a  brisk 
trade  in  iron,  hardware,  and  agricultural  produce. 

Before  the  Revolution,  this  town  was  the  cap. 
of  a  small  republic  allied  to  Switzerland.  It  was 
annexed  to  France  in  1798,  and  has  rapidly  in- 
creased since  1820. 

MULL.    See  Hebrides. 

MULLINGAR,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
pTov.  Leinster,  co.  Westmeath,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Brosna,  44  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin,  on 
the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  5,369 
in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  running  E.  and  W.,  with  several  diverging 
streets  and  lanes.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  very 
large  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  convent,  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  Urge  barrack, 
and  the  prison  court-house  and  infirmary  for  the 
CO  Though  not  an  incorporated  bor.,  it  sent  2 
mema.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
it  was  disfranchised.  It  has  two  schools,  partly 
supported  by  the  Educational  Board,  one  attended 
by  about  250  boys,  and  the  other  by  above  400 
girltf.  Courts  leet  and  baron,  for  small  debts,  are 
held  every  Thursday ;  and  a  court  of  record,  with 
jiiriadiction  to  the  amount  of  lOOL  The  assizes 
for  the  CO.  are  also  held  here;  with  general 
sessions  in  Jan.,  Aioril,  July,  and  Oct.,  and  petty 
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sessions  on  Saturdays.  It  is  a  constabulary  and 
revenue  police  station.  The  co.  prison,  built  on 
the  radiating  plan,  contifins  100  cells  and  16  other 
rooms  for  prisoners.  It  is  a  large  market  town  for 
com,  butter,  cattie,  and  other  agricultural  produce, 
having  an  easy  communication  by  railway,  as  well 
as  by  the  royal  canal,  which  nearly  encircles  it, 
with  Dublin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Shannon  on 
the  other.  It  has  two  tanneries  and  a  brewery. 
Markets  on  Thursdays;  faiis,  inferior  only  to 
those  of  Ballinasloe,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  on 
Ai>ril  6,  July  4,  Aug.  29,  and  Nov.  11,  the  last 
chiefly  for  horses. 

MUNICH  (Germ.  Miinchen),  a  city  of  S.  Ger- 
many, the  cap.  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  about  220 
m.  W.  Vienna,  and  118  m.  ESE.  Stuttgard,  on  the 
railway  from  Augsburg  to  Salzburg  and  Vienna. 
Pop.  148,201  in  1861.  The  dty  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  which  is  neither  fertile  nor  pic- 
turesque, but  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Europe, 
being  nearly  1,600  ft  above  the  sea.  In  the  last 
century  it  was  only  a  second-rate  fortified  town, 
with  castellated  gates,  and  quaint  ancient^looking 
houses;  but  since  the  hymning  of  the  present 
centurv,  new  quarters  and  suburbs  have  so  far 
extended  themselves  beyond  the  walls,  that  the 
buildings  now  occupy  nearly  double  the  extent  of 
thex>ld  town.  '  Munich,'  says  the  author  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans, '  hiu  kept  pace  even  with 
Vienna  in  the  march  of  modem  improvement. 
This  is  everywhere  visible ;  for  we  see  new  and 
splendid  streets  extending  in  all  directions,  fine 
pieces  and  public  edifices,  many  of  them  magnifi- 
cent, surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
with  fine  walks  and' drives :  in  short,  every  object 
shows  that  it  is  flourishing  beneath  the  sunshine 
of  peace.  Indeed,  next  to  Berlin,  Munich  is  the 
third  city  in  the  Germanic  empire;  for  though 
Dresden,  from  its  beautiful  localities,  is  more  cap- 
tivating, yet  this  is  the  more  striking:  add  to 
which,  the  one  is  dull  and  stationary,  while  the 
other  is  lively,  attractive,  and  continually  ad- 
vancing in  prosperity.'  Munich  has,  however,  an 
unfinished  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  open 
spaces  that  intervene  here  and  there  between  the 
numerous  edifices,  many  of  which  are  still  incom- 
plete. The  old  town  comprises  numerous  streets, 
diverging  from  a  common  central  square,  called 
the  Haupt-piutz,  and  running  towards  the  waUs, 
which  form  round  it  a  species  of  irregular  circle. 
A  large  and  broad  street  rans  from  NW.  to  SE., 
called  in  different  parts,  the  Neuhauaai  StrtuMe^ 
Kaufinger  Stnute,  and  the  Thai  The  Sendlinger 
Sircuae  is  another  leading  avenue,  and  two  narrow 
lanes,  one  of  which  passes  throujg^h  Mtut-Joteph*^ 
platz,  one  of  the  finest  squares  in  Europe,  lead  to 
a  fine  suburban  line  of  streets.  The  Ludmg^s 
Strasscy  KtirFt-platz,  and  Mttiimilian'it-platz  skirt 
the  town  on  its  W.  and  N.  side^  The  different 
public  edifices  that  form  the  prmcipal  glory  of 
Munich  are  chiefly  on  its  N.  side.  Here  also  is 
the  CarMnen-platz,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
obelisk,  100  ft.  high,  forpied  partly  out  of  cannon 
taken  by  the  Bavarians  in  the  french  war.  An 
equestrian  statue  of  the  elector  Max.  I.,  by  Thor- 
waldsen,  decorates  the  WitttUbacher-pHatz,  The 
cathedral,  a  large  brick  pile,  erected  at  the  close 
of  the  15th  century,  has  2  towers,  833  ft  high, 
and  a  fine  monument  of  the  emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  The  church  of  the  Theatines  (so  called 
from  Caraffa,  bishop  of  Theate,  the  founder  of  the 
order)  is  a  large  structure  in  the  Italian  st^le,  with 
a  central  dome  flanked  bv  2  towers.  The  Jesuits' 
church,  built  at  the  end  of  the  16th  centun',  is 
remarkable  for  its  wide  roof  unsupported  by  pillars, 
as  well  as  for  2  fine  porticoes  of  marble,  which  form 
its  grand  entrance :  it  is  280  ft.  in  length,  and 
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14  ft  wide;  has  11  altars  and  a  noble  oigan,  with 
several  monuments,  one  of  which,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
to  the  memory  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
son-in-law  of  Napoleon,  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  its  kind.  The  chnrch  of  St.  Loais,  in  the  Lud- 
wig's-straase,  a  brick  bnilding  faced  with  marble, 
in  the  Byzantine  Gothic  style,  has  2  towers,  220 
ft  above  the  basement,  and  the  nave  is  250  ft.  in 
length.  The  choich  of  All  Saints  has  some  fine 
carvings  and  fresco-paintings,  bat  is  much  smaller, 
and  with  fewer  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty 
than  those  before  mentioned.  There  are  several 
other  churches  on  a  large  scale,  and  tastefully  or- 
namented with  pictures  and  painted  glass  windows. 
The  public  cemetery  lies  outside  the  S.  gate,  and 
is  of  vast  extent;  open  alike  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  General  Hospital, 
a  large  building  having  accommodation  for  nearly 
SOOpatients. 

The  Royal  Palace,  or  KSnigs-residenz,  consists 
of  an  older  part,  built  in  the  16th  century,  and 
comprising  4  irregular  court-yards,  as  weU  as  a 
more  modem  part,  called  Neubau,  planned  on  the 
model  of  the  Fitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  fitted 
up  in  the  most  sumptuous  style.  Some  of  the 
apartments  are  in  the  style  of  those  seen  in 
Pompeii,  and  comprise  numerous  fresco  and  en- 
caustic paintings,  bas-reliefs,  and  richly  carved 
cornices.  At  the  back  of  the  palace  is  the  Hof- 
aarten,  a  laige  square  planted  space,  surrounded 
by  arcades,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Palais  Koyal 
in  Paris,  the  £.  side  being  occupied  by  barracks. 
Connected  with  the  Hofaarten  eastward  is  a  kind 
of  park,  called  the  English  Garden.  The  new 
buildings  of  the  palace  face  Max-Joseph's  Square, 
on  another  side  of  which  is  the  opera-house,  one  of 
the  largest  and  roost  elegant  theatres  in  Gennan^r; 
it  is  fitted  to  hold  about  2,500  specUtors,  and  is 
eaualled,  as  respects  its  performances,  only  by  those 
of  London,  Naples,  and  Milan.  Opposite  the  pa- 
lace, in  the  same  souaie,  is  the  new  post>office, 
copied  from  that  of  Kome,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
statue  of  the  king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.,  by  the 
celebrated  Rauch. 

The  great  ^lory  of  Munich  consists  in  its  fine 
galleries  of  pamtings  and  sculpture,  called  respec- 
tively the  Pvnacotheca  (from  v^W*  a  picture,  and 
^ci),  a  repository),  and  the  Gfyptoiheca  (from 
vAvirrbf,  a  carving,  and  ^«n},  a  repository).  The 
first  of  ti^ese,  in  the  Baier  Strasse,  is  in  the  Pal- 
ladian  style  with  2  wings,  and  has  a  front  500  ft. 
in  length :  the  public  entrance  is  at  the  £.  end, 
the  corridor  is  adorned  with  allegorical  frescoes  in 
compartments ;  and  the  collection  which,  for  spe- 
cimens of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  occupies  7  splendid  halls 
and  23  adjoining  cabinets  on  the  first  floor,  the 
basement  story  being  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
drawings,  enamels,  and  mosaics.  The  collection 
of  drawings  comprises  about  9,000,  including  5  by 
Raphael,  80  bv  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  several  by 
Rembrandt  Albert  Durer,  and  other  Dutch  and 
German  artists.  The  paintings  are  limited  to 
1,500,  and  consist  of  the  chef^aeuvre  from  the 
royal  and  other  collections,  including  the  galleries 
of '  Duss^dorf,  Mannheim,  Deux-Ponts,  Schleis- 
heim,  and  other  galleries.  Two  of  the  apartments 
are  devoted  to  the  German  school,  and  include  the 
eiite  of  the  Boisser^  gallery,  comprising  specimens 
by  Albert  Durer,  J.  von  Eyck,  Schoreel,  and  Hans 
demling.  Three  of  the  rooms  contain  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  masters,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  '  Murder  of  the  Innocents,'  '  Fall 
of  the  Damned,'  and  other  splendid  works  of 
Rubens ;  the  *  Village  Ffete '  of  Teniera ;  the  *  Mu- 
sical Party,'  bv  Netcher;  the  'Girl  with  the 
Htcher '  and  *  The  Mountebank,'  by  Gerard  Dow ; 


'The  Wise  and  Foolish  Yiij^ns,'  by  Schalken,  be- 
sides numerous  highly-coloured  works  of  Yander- 
werf  and  Rembrandt,  with  various  portraits  of 
Yandyck.  The  specimens  of  the  Italian  school, 
comprised  in  two  apartments,  bear  no  oomparisoa 
with  the  invaluable  pictures  just  mentioned;  but 
there  are  a  few  fine  works  by  Raphael,  Guido, 
Titian,  Domenichino,  Annibal  Carracd,  and  Carlo 
MarattL  Belonging  to  the  Spanish  sdiool,  also, 
may  be  noticed  '  The  Beggars  of  Murillo,  several 
works  of  Espagnoletto,  and  some  portraits  by  Ve- 
lasquez. There  are  lUso  a  few  paintings  of  the 
English  school,  and  among  them  is  the  well  known 
'Reading  of  the  Will,'  by  Sir  D.  Wilkic*  The 
Glyptotheca  in  the  K5nigB-platz  is  a  chaste  and 
elegant  stracture,  in  the  Ionic  style,  erected  like 
the  last  by  the  Baron  von  Klenze,  ttad  has  a  noble 
central  portico,  the  sides  being  adorned  with  statues 
in  niches.  The  collection  is  distributed  in  twelve 
rooms,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  distinct  epoch 
in  the  art  and  decorated  in  aooordance  with  its 
contents.  The  walls  are  of  scagliola-work,  the 
floors  of  marble,  and  the  ceilings  richly  adonied 
in  fresco  and  stucco  woric  The  marbles  from  the 
temple  of  Jnpiter  Panhellenius,  in  Egina,  par- 
chased  for  10,000  sequins,  occupy  an  entire  rocnn, 
and  are  particularly  valuable,  from  their  being  the 
only  extant  specimens  of  the  Eginetan  school  of 
statuary.  The  llioneus,  however,  is  said  to  be 
'  the  gem  of  the  collection,'  and  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  ancient  art.  The  Roman 
hall  far  surpasses  the  rest  in  the  splendour  of  its 
decorations ;  but  the  woriis  that  it  contains  belong 
rather  to  the  declining  stage  of  the  arts.  The  hall 
of  modem  sculpture  has,  among  other  works;,  the 
Paris  and  Venus  of  Canova,  copied  from  that  at 
Florence ;  the  Adonis  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  a  bast 
of  the  king  by  the  same  artist 

The  Leuchtenbeig  ^dlery,  formed  by  the  late 
prince  Eugene  Beauhamois,  comprises  a  choice, 
though  not  very  extensive  collection,  indnding, 
among  other  cheJM^aeuvre,  MuriUo's  frimous  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  several  cabinet  pictures,  by  Ra- 
phael, Yandyck,  Rembrandt,  and  Velasquez,  with 
numerous  works  of  modem  French  artists,  and  a 
few  sculptures  by  Canova.  The  royal  family  are 
liberal,  and  perhaps  also  judicious  patrons  of  art; 
and  nowhere  is  the  modem  German  school  of 
painting  to  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
Munich.  Several  artists  are  kept  in  the  kin^s 
employ',  and  an  Academy  d  Arts  has  a  triennial 
exhibition,  supported  by  government,  with  salaried 
professon  and  pensioned  students.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  encouraged,  and,  in  part,  supported  by  a 
society  which  devotes  annuslly  about  8,000  flj  to 
the  purchase  of  modem  pictures.  Munich  was  the 
birthplace  of  Sennefelder,  the  inventor  of  litho- 
graphy; and  it  has  many  eminent  professors  of 
that  art,  who  have  transfened  to  stone  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Pinaootheca  and 
Glyptotheca. 

The  University  of  Munich,  originally  founded 
at  In^ldfitadt  in  1472,  and  removed  thither  in 
1826, 16  the  principal  school  of  learning  in  Bavaria. 
It  comprises  20  professors  of  four  different  faculties, 
with  1,300  students,  almost  exclusively  Bavarians, 
besides  a  library  of  about  200,000  vols.  Philolo- 
gical and  theological  seminaries,  as  well  as  two 
gymnasiums,  are  atUched  to  the  univeisity;  and 
the  town  has  polytechnic,  central,  and  subscription 
schools.  The  royal  library,  lately  removed  to  a 
noble  building  of  great  length,  and  3  stories  in 
height,  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  Paris,  the  best 
authorities  estimating  its  contents  at  540,000 
printed  books  and  16,000  MSS.  The  collection 
of  engravingH  amounts  to  300,000,  and  there  are 
about  10,000  Greek  and  Roman  ooina.  Themusenm 
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of  natural  histoiy  is  small  and  poor,  containing 
but  few  specimens  of  foreign  plants  or  animals ; 
and  the  Brazilian  collection,  made  by  Spix  and 
Martins  during  their  travels  in  S.  America,  though 
originally  good  and  well  selected,  has  been  much 
n^lected.  Munich  has  no  very  important  manu- 
factures, but  comprises  establishments  for  bronze- 
casting,  iron-works,  sugar-refineries,  silk-throwing 
mills,  and  tobacco  manufactories.  Its  telescopes 
are  highly  celebrated,  and  its  porcelain  is  exported, 
like  that  of  Dresden,  to  diJSerent  parts  of  Europe. 
The  last  branch  of  industry  is  under  royal  patron- 
ise, and  is  carried  on  in  a  large  establishment  at 
^Mymphenbeig,  about  8  m.  distant,  where  also  is  a 
handsome  palace  of  the  king,  with  parks  and  men- 
ageries, completed  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Munich  owes  its  present  disthiguished  position, 
as  the  Athens  of  S.  Germany,  principally  to  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  king  Ludwig  I. 
It  is  rery  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  deserves 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  praise  that  has  been 
lavished  upon  him  on  this  account.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Bavaria 
affirm  that  the  embellishment  of  the  capital  has 
been  effected  at  the  expense  and  injury  of  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  buildings  and  pictures  would  have 
been  &r  better  expended  for  other  purposes.  The 
immediate  environs  of  Munich  abound  in  taverns 
and  gardens,  which  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
middle  classes.  Beer  is  the  favourite  beverage, 
and  waltzes  are  danced  for  6  or  8  hours,  without 
intermission.  The  beer-houses  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  beer  is  drunk  in  immense  quanti- 
ties. Some  of  the  breweries  are  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  The  inhabe.  are  likewise  fond  of  good 
cheer  in  other  respects,  eating  and  drinking  con- 
stituting with  them  the  chief  business  of  life. 
The  morals  of  the  inhabs.  are  alleged  to  be  at  a 
veiy  low  ebb;  and  the  number  of  illegitimate 
offspring  has  actually  been  greater,  in  certain 
years,  than  that  of  legitimate  children. 

Munich  was  founded  by  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  in  962,  on  a  site  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  Schaffelar,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 
Otho  IV.  encircled  it  with  walls  in  1167,  and  in 
1632  it  surrendered  to  the  Swedes  and  German 
Protestants,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  the 
vrar  of  1704,  between  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  ailer  the  battle 
of  Blenheim ;  and  it  shared  also  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  war  of  1740,  when  the  elector  made  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  attain  the  imperial  crown. 
In  1796  the  French  army,  under  Moreau,  ap- 
proached Munich,  and  obliged  the  elector  to  make 
a  separate  treaty.  The  French  again  occupied 
Bavaria  in  1800,  and  from  the  battle  of  Hohen- 
linden  till  1813  the  country  remained  in  alliance 
with  France. 

MUNNEPOOR,  a  territory  of  India-beyond- 
the-Biahmaputra.  (See  Cassay.)  The  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  cap.  Cassay,  is  in  a  fer- 
tile vallev,  about  400  m.  NE.  Calcutta;  lat  24<^ 
20'  N.,  long.  94P  80'  E. 

MiiNSTOR,  a  city  of  Prussia,  cap.  prov.  West- 
phalia, aud  of  a  reg.  and  circ.  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Aa,  a  tributary  of  the  Ems,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Emden.  Pop.  27,332  in 
1861,  cxcL  of  garrison  of  4,000  men.  The  town  is 
well  built,  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  C.  archbishop,  of  the 
^vemment,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the 
prov.  It  has  a  seminary  or  college  for  the  in- 
etruction  of  Catholics  in  theology,  a  gymnasium, 
a  veterinary  school,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a 
public  library.  Principal  public  buildings,  the 
cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  and  the 
episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  governor. 
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MUnster  has  manufactures  of  woollen  staSSa  and 
starch,  with  tanneries  and  breweries ;  and  a  con- 
siderable commerce  in  the  products  of  these,  and 
linen  fabrics,  hams,  and  other  Westphalian  pro- 
duce. It  is  united  by  canals  with  the  Ems,  and 
also  with  the  Vechte,  flowing  into  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  the  town- 
house,  in  1648.  The  famous  fanatic  Bocold,  sur- 
named  John  of  Leyden,  the  leader  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, made  himself  master  of  this  place  in  1534 ; 
but  the  town  being  subsequently  taken  by  the 
bishop,  John  of  Leydon  and  two  of  his  accomplices 
were  put  to  death,  after  being  confined  for  a  while 
in  iron  cages,  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lambert. 

MuMSTER,  one  of  the  4  great  provinces  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided,  comprising  the  SW.  por- 
tion of  the  island,  and  the  cos.  of  Clare,  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford.  (See 
Irei^^nd.) 

MURCIA,  a  prov.,  and  formerly  a  kingd.  in  the 
SE.  of  Spain,  between  lat.  87°  20'  and  39°  25'  N., 
and  long.  0^  40',  and  3^  5'  W.,  bounded  N.  and 
NW.  by  Castile,  E.  by  Valencia,  S.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  W.  by  Andalusia.  Murda  is  at 
present*divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Murda 
and  Albacete.  United  area,  7,877  so.  miles ;  pop. 
582,087  in  1857.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
ranges  of  mountains  separated  by  extensive  viUleys 
formed  by  the  Segura  aud  its  tributaries.  The 
Sierras  Segura  and  Pinoco  skirt  the  country  west- 
wurd,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  northward 
from  Cartha^ena,  the  highest  point  in  the  province 
being  the  ^lerra  Espaiia,  which  rises  5,800  feet 
above  the  s^a.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  of  lime- 
stone, interspersed  here  and  there  with  other  forma- 
tions. Lead  and  copper  abound;  but  no  mines 
are  wrought.  The  chmate  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
among  the  mountains,  is  temperate  and  delight- 
ful, but  oppressively  hot  in  the  plains.  The  heat 
in  summer  occasionally  rises  above  100^  Fahr.  in 
the  shade ;  and  the  winters  are  so  mild,  that  frost 
is  almost  unknown.  Rain  seldom  falls,  and  the 
sky  is  usually  so  clear  and  blue  as  to  have  caused 
Murda  to  be  called  el  remo  serenissimo.  The  soU, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Segura,  is  sandy,  dr}% 
and  unproductive ;  above  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face is  incapable  of  cultivation,  and  only  about  one- 
half  is  fit  even  for  pasture:  indeed  Murcia  is  one 
of  the  most  barren  districts  in  Spain.  The  huertoj 
however,  which  lies  dose  to  the  Segura,  is  ex- 
tremdy  fertile,  producing  rich  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  rice,  maize,  vegetables  and  fruit,  par- 
ticularly oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and  me- 
lons ;  mulberry  and  olive  trees  are  found  in  ^reat 
quantities,  and  evergreen  oaks,  as  well  as  pines, 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Silk  and  oil  are 
extensively  produced,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
safiron  and  wine.  The  esparto  rush  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  and, 
with  bariUof  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 
The  cattle  of  Murda  are  not  numerous,  consisting 

Erincipally  of  sheep  and  goats,  with  only  a  few 
omed  cattle :  the  pigs,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  oalis,  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  Valencia. 
Game  is  abundant^  and  the  coast  swarms  with  a 
variety  of  fishes.  Wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boar 
inhabit  the  mountains.  The  manufactures  are 
unimportant,  being  principally  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coarse  linens,  silk  stuffs,  and  earthen- 
ware, and  soap.  Carthagena,  its  only  port,  has  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  cutlery,  hemp,  ribbons, 
wine,  soda,  barilla,  and  safiron ;  but  the  roads  of 
the  interior  are  so  bad  as  almost  to  prevent  inter- 
course. Three  large  fairs  are  held  in  Sept.  at  Murda, 
Lorea,  and  Albacete.  The  inhabs.  are  i>roverbial, 
even  in  Spain,  for  pride,  apathy,  and  indolence. 
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Excq)t  at  Carthagena,  the  principal  inhabs.  of 
which  are  of  French,  English,  or  Italian  descent, 
all  classes  lead  a  dull  monotonoas  life,  spending 
their  time  either  in  eating  and  smoking,  or  else  in 
total  inactivity.  Agriculture  is  pursued  only  from 
necessity,  commerce  languishes,  and  education  and 
science  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

Murcia  was  the  part  of  Spain  first  conquered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  founded  iVbiMz  Carthago, 
anno  202  B.C.  The  country  passed,  with  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula,  into  the  hands  successively  of 
the  Romans,  Groths,  and  Moors,  the  last  of  whom 
invaded  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  c^phate  of  Cordova  till 
1144,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  to  which  it  belonged  down  to  1266,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Alonso  X.  of  Castile,  and  has  since 
formed  one  of  the  provs.  of  Spain. 

Murcia,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  above  prov., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Segura  (crossed  here  by  a 
'magnificent*  stone  Inridge  of  two  arches),  Sl'm. 
NNW.  Carthagena,  and  250  m.  SR.  Madrid,  on 
the  railway  from  Carthagena  to  Madrid.  Pop. 
26,888  in  1857.  The  dt^  is  situated  in  a  vale 
which,  for  beauty  and  fertility,  equals  any  part  of 
Spain.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  open 
•n  every  side,  and  has  narrow  though  dean  streets, 
lined  with  mean  houses,  sometimes  ornamented 
with  grotesque  carved-work.  Gardens  often  skirt 
the  streets,  as  in  Seville,  and  the  walls  in  many 
parts  are  overtopped  by  the  heavily  laden  orange 
trees  and  branching  pialms.  There  are  four  con- 
siderable squares,  the  largest  of  which  is  used  for 
a  bull-ring ;  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  11  par.  churches,  the  bishop's  nalaoe,  5 
colleges,  a  town-hall,  custom-house,  and  nospitaL 
The  cathedral  is  of  mixed  architecture,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico  and  Gothic  dome.  It  formerly 
possessed  great  riches  in  plate  and  jewellery ;  but 
these  were  abstracted  during  the  late  war,  and  it 
has  now  only  a  few  pictures.  The  chief  object  of 
attraction  at  present  is  its  tower,  260  ft.  high, 
which,  like  diat  of  Seville,  may  be  ascended  by  a 
spiral  walk  or  inclined  plane,  accessible  even  to 
horsemen.  In  the  Fkua  real  is  a  fine  marble 
column,  formerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand y. ;  and  there  are  four  public  walks,  one 
of  which  is  formed  by  a  mole  or  quav  skirting 
the  river.  The  botanic  garden  is  small  and  ill- 
arranged.  The  silk  manufacture  of  Murda,  which 
once  employed  some  thousand  hands,  now  re- 
quires only  400.  The  silk  is  prepared  by  hand 
labour,  and  cannot  therefore  come  into  compe- 
tition with  that  of  Valenda,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  produced  by  machinery.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  coarse  cloth  are  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  poor,  and  there  is  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre 
farmed  by  government  to  a  company,  which 
makes  about  1,200  arrobas  yearly — only  one- 
tenth  of  the  quantity  produced  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  About  3  m.  from  the  dty  is 
a  gunpowder  mill,  bound  to  furnish  government 
with  60,000  arrobas  a  year.  Most  of  the  inhabs. 
are  supported  by  agriculture:  the  land  in  the 
vale  or  Murcia  produces  two  crops  a  year.  The 
inhabitants  are  sluggish,  gloomy,  and  reserved. 
The  African  character  is  more  strongly  marked 
in  them  than  in  other  Spaniards ;  and  the  cast  of 
countenance  is,  in  general,  very  different  from  that 
of  the  Andalusian  Moors. 

Murcia  was  little  known  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  a.d. 
714.  It  was  subject  to  the  caliphate  of  Cordova 
from  756  to  1144,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the 
new  Moori^  kin^om  of  Granada.  In  1221  it 
again  became  subject  to  Cordova;  and,  on  the 
dtfmemberment  of  that  caliphate,  was  made  the 
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cap.  of  a  separate  kingdom  by  Hubid,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  in  1266  by  Alonso  X.  of  Castile ;  since 
which  time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

MURVIEDRO  (Muri  veterec,but  more  an.  8a- 
gunium)y  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  the 
Canates,  about  3^  m.  from  the  Meditenanean, 
and  15  m.  NNE.  Valenda,  on  the  railway  from 
Valencia  to  Barcelona.  Pop.  6,915  in  1857.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  black 
marble,  and  at  the  N£.  extremity  of  a  laige  and 
well  irrigated  plain;  has  long,  tortuous,  narrow 
streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
small  round  towers.  The  houses  in  the  interior 
have  a  mean  and  gloomy  appeaianoe;  bat  the 
suburbs  are  more  airy  and  agreeable,  and  per- 
fectly level  Two  churches,  three  old  convents, 
and  agowemor's  palace  are  its  only  public  bvuld- 
inga.  Murviedro  formerly  exported  considerable 
quantities  of  brandy ;  but  its  chief  dependence,  at 
present,  is  on  the  export  of  the  oil,  wine,  wheat, 
barley,  carobs,  and  fruit,  g^wn  in  the  adjacent 
district,  sent  coastwise  to  Valencia,  and  other 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

*  Murviedro,'  says  a  modem  traveller, '  seems  to 
occupy  the  same  ground  as  the  andent  Raman 
dty;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  Sagnntum  of 
Hannibal  was  built  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  hiU. 
That  the  Romans,  also,  had  a  fortress  on  the  top 
is  dear,  from  the  laige  stones  and  regular  ma- 
sonry on  which  the  Saracens  afterwaids  erected 
their  castle.  Half  way  up  the  rock  are  the  ruins 
of  the  theatre,  forming  an  exact  semicirde,  aboot 
82  yards  in  diameter  from  outside  to  outside :  the 
length  of  the  orchestra,  or  inner  diameter,  is  24  ft 
The  seats  for  the  audience,  the  staircases,  and 
passages  of  communication,  the  vomitoria,  and 
the  arched  porticos  are  still  easily  traced.  The 
back  part  rests  against  the  hill,  and  some  of  the 
gallenes  are  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Two  walls,  going 
off  at  an  angle,  serve  to  turn  off  the  rain  water 
that  washes  down  from  the  difT  behind.  As  the 
spectators  faced  the  N.  and  £.,  and  were  sheltered 
from  the  W.  and  S.,  nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able in  this  climate  than  such  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment, open  to  every  pleasant  and  salubrious 
breeze,  and  defended  from  all  winds  that  might 
bring  them  heat  or  noxious  vapours.  It  is  corn- 
put^  that  9,000  persons  might  be  [>re8ent,  without 
mconvenienoe,  at  the  exhibitions  in  this  theatre.* 
An  attempt  was  made,  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  to  repair  this  noble  structure,  and,  in 
1796,  a  Spanisn  comedy  vras  represented  within 
its  walls;  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  info 
execution.  The  remains  of  a  drcus,  also,  are  still 
discoverable  in  the  orchards  outdde  the  town.  It 
extended  to  a  small  river,  the  bed  of  which  only 
remains,  and  which  was  the  diord  of  the  segment 
formed  by  the  circus.  When  the  Saguntines  ex- 
hibited their  mock  sea-fights,  called  naumaekia, 
this  bed  was  undoubtedlv  filled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring canals  which  still  exisL  A  mosaic  pave- 
ment, 24  il.  in  length  and  14  ft.  wide,  in  a  very 
perfect  state  of  preservaUon,  was  discovered  in 
1755,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  Ferdinand 
VI.  ordered  it  to  be  indosed ;  but  his  ordets  were 
not  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was,  consequently, 
soon  despoiled.  Its  fra^ents  mav  still  be  seen  m 
several  houses  of  Murviedro.  Indeed,  the  dty  is 
full  of  the  remains  of  its  antiquity :  the  walls  of  the 
houses,  the  dty  gates,  and  the  doors  of  the  chorchea 
and  inns,  are  covered  with  Roman  inscriptions. 

The  ground  occupied  bv  the  convent  of  the  Tri« 
nitarians  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  temple  dedi> 
cated  to  Diana.  A  put  of  the  materials  served  to 
build  the  church,  and  the  rest  were  sold  to  build 
San  Miguel  de  lot  Rtye$,  near  Valencia.  The  castle 
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on  the  top  of  the  hill  presents  some  interesting 
remains  or  Moorish  architecture;  the  fortifications 
divide  the  hill  into  several  courts,  with  double 
and  triple  waUs,  erected  on  huge  masses  of  rock, 
laid  in  regular  courses  by  the  Romans. 

The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Sa- 
guntum  was  originuly  founded  by  colonists  from 
Zacynthua,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Rutuli 
from  Ardea.  (Strabo,  lib.  iii ;  Silins  Italicus,  iu 
603.)  It  app^urs  to  have  early  attained  to  great 
wealth  and  distinction ;  and,  being  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  Romans,  it  became  an  object  of 
hostility  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  besieged 
by  Hannibal  previously  to  his  invasion  of  ludy; 
but  the  strength  of  the  city,  and  the  determined 
bravery  of  the  inhab.,  baffled  for  nearly  eight 
months  all  the  efforts  of  this  great  general  to 
effect  ita  subjugation.  At  length,  however,  it  fell 
into  his  hands,  anno  219  B.a,  the  inhab.  being  in 
part  put  to  the  sword  and  in  part  sold  as  slaves. 
They  had  previously  thrown  a  great  part  of  their 
wealth  into  the  iiames ;  but  the  booty  was  still 
ample  enough  to  enable  Hannibal  to  reward  the 
valour  and  devotion  of  his  solcUers,  and  to  faci- 
litate his  desi^  against  Italy.  (Polyb.,  lib.  iii. ; 
Livy,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  9.)  Having  been  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  aftowards  famed  for  its  porce- 
lain, mentioned  by  Martial  (xiv.  epig.  108.) : 

*  Snme  Sa^rimtino  pocola  Acta  luto.' 

MUSCAT,  a  city  and  sea-port  on  the  £.  side  of 
Arabia,  prov.  Oman,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  about 
96  m.  NW.  Cape  Ras-el-had ;  lat  88^  38'  N.,  long. 
589  37'  30"  E.  Pop.,  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
12,000,  of  whom  1,000  are  Hindoos,  and  the  rest  a 
mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
Kurds,  Afghans,  Belooches,  settled  here  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  town  is  situated  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  a  small  cove,  shaped  like  a 
horse-shoe;  and  on  either  side  hills,  lined  with 
forts,  rise^  almost  perpendicularly  300  ft.  from  the 
sea.  It  is  built  on  a  slope,  rising  gradually  from 
the  water,  which  nearly  washes  the  bases 'of  the 
houses.  On  this  side  it  has  no  defence ;  but  the 
other  sides  are  protected  by  a  wall  14  ft.  hi^h, 
wiUi  a  dry  ditch.  Its  mosques,  minarets,  and  white 
terraced  nouses  give  it  an  imposing  aspect  when 
seen  from  a  dbtance;  but,  on  entering,  narrow 
crowded  streets,  and  filthy  bazaars,  wretcned  huts, 
paltry  houses,  and  other  tenements  more  than  half 
fallen  to  decay,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
It  has,  however,  some  substantial  and  even  hand- 
some houses;  the  palace  of  the  imaum,  those 
belonging  to  his  mother,  the  governor's,  and  se- 
veral others  bein^  of  the  latter  description :  their 
form  differs  considerably  from  what  is  usually 
seen  in  the  towns  of  Yemen  and  the  Hedjaz,  par- 
taking more  of  the  Persian  than  Arabian  style  of 
architecture.  Muscat  is  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a  deep  and  strongly  guarded  well,  from 
which  a  newly  constructed  aqu^uct  conveys  it  to 
tanka  in  the  different  quarters.  During  July  and 
August  it  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  rovers  then 
pirevalent  are  especiall}r  fatal  to  Europeans.  The 
country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  extremely 
barren,  but  it  improves  as  it  recedes  inwards. 
Datea  and  wheat  are  the  principal  articles  of  pro- 
duce, the  former  being  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  largely  exported,  chiefly  to  India.  A  date 
tree  is  valued  at  from  7  to  10  dollars,  and  its 
azmnal  produce  from  1  to  1^  dollar.  The  value 
of  estates  is  measured  by  the  number  of  date  trees 
comprised  within  the  property. 

Muscat  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
being  at  once  the  key  to,  and  commanding  the 
tndd  of,  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  dominions  of  the 
imaum  are  very  extensive,  and  his  government 
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is  more  liberal  and  intelligent  than  any  other  in 
Arabia  or  Persia.  He  has  soihe  large  ships  of 
war,  and  his  subjects  have  some  of  the  nnest 
trading  vessels  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas. 
The  part  of  Arabia  near  Muscat  is  too  poor  to 
have  anj  very  considerable  direct  trade;  but, 
owing  to  Its  favourable  position,  and  the  superiority 
of  its  ships  and  seamen,  it  has  become  an  impor- 
tant entrepdt,  and  has  an  extensive  transit  and 
carrying  trade.  Most  European  ships  bound  for 
Bussorah  and  Bushire  touch  here,  and  mora  than 
half  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  carried  on  in 
ships  belonging  to  its  merchants.  But  exdusive 
of  the  ports  on  the  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
ships  under  the  imaum's  fla^  trade  to  all  the 
ports  of  British  India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the 
Mauritius,  and  £.  Africa.  The  pearl-trade  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  now,  also,  wholly  centered  at 
Muscat.  All-  merchandise  passing  up  the  gulf  in 
Arab  bottoms  pays  a  duty  of  ^  per  cent,  to  the 
imaum.  He  also  rents  the  islimas  of  Ormuz  and 
Kishmee,  the  port  of  Gombroon,  and  some  sulphur 
mines  from  the  Persian  government 

In  the  magazines  of  Muscat  may  be  found 
every  species  of  produce  imported  into,  or  ex- 
ported trom,  the  Persian  Giuf.  Various  articles 
are  also  imported  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  for  the  internal  consumption  of 
Arabia.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  rice, 
sugar,  coffee  from  Mocha,  cotton  and  cotton  cloth, 
cocoa  nuts,  wood  for  buil(ting,  slaves  from  Zangue- 
bar,  and  dates  from  Bushire  and  Bussorah.  Pay- 
ment for  these  is  chiefly  made  in  specie  and 
pearls;  but  they  also  export  drugs  of  various 
descriptions,  ivory,  gums,  nides,  ostrich  feathers, 
horses,  a  sort  of  earthen  jars,  called  martuban,  to 
Tranquebar,  dried  fish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat 
called  kuhvakj  and  a  few  other  articles. 

The  markets  of  Muscat  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Beef,  mutton,  and 
vegetables  of  good  quality  may  be  had  at  all 
times,  and  reasonably  cheap.  The  bay  literally 
swarms  with  the  ^preatest  variety  of  most  excel- 
lent fish.  Water  is  excellent,  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  beach  in  such  a  manner  that  the  casks  of  a 
vessel  ma^  be  filled  in  her  boats  while  afloat. 
Firewood  is  also  abundant,  and  is  cheaper  than 
at  Bombay. 

Niebuhr  thinks  that  Muscat  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Mosca  of  Arrian  and  other  Greek  writers 
(Voyage  en  Arabic,  iL  71,  ed.  Amst.  1780) ;  a 
conjecture  which  seems  to  be  confirmed,  not 
merely  by  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  but  also 
by  the  terms  app»lied  by  Arrian  to  Mosca  being  suf- 
ficiently descriptive  of  Muscat;  and  as  the  port  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocks,  it  must  now  present 
almost  the  same  appearance  as  in  aniquity. 

MUSSELBURGH,  a  parL  bor.  and  market 
and  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Mid  Lothian, 
on  level  ground,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  6  m.  E.  Edinburgh,  on  the  Edin- 
burgh-Berwick railway.  Pop.  7,423  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built:  the  main  street  runs 
nearly  E.  and  W.,  with  a  slight  curvature,  parallel 
to  the  bay ;  and  it  has  a  great  many  subsidiary 
streets.  It  has  numerous  villas,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  its  vicinity  to  Edinburgh,  and 
its  salubrity.  Fisher  Row,  which  contains  many 
modem  buildings  and  new  streets,  is  separated 
from  Musselbu^h,  properly  so  called,  oy  the 
Esk,  the  communication  between  them  being 
kept  up  by  means  of  1  wooden  and  2  stone 
bndges,  one  of  the  latter  being  old  and  little 
used.  The  other  stone  bridge  is  a  modem  and 
handsome  structure,  afler  a  design  by  Rennie. 
The  only  public  buildings  are  a  gaol,  an  ancient 
edifice  surmounted  by  a  ^ire,  and  the  parish 
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chaich  of  Invereek  (in  which  parish  the  town  i« 
situated).  The  latter,  on  an  abrupt  eminence  i  m. 
from  the  town,  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  every 
direction.  On  the  shore  immediately  adjoining 
the  town  on  the  E.,  are  extensive  downs  or  links, 
used  8inc«  1817  for  the  Edinburgh  races,  and  for 
the  game  of  golf,  which  is  much  practised  here. 

Musselburgh  has  flax-mills,  and  many  weavers 
of  sail-cloth  and  other  fabrics.  The  manufacture 
of  haU  is,  also,  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent; 
and  there  are  brick-works,  a  potterj-,  extensive 
breweries  and  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  flour- 
mills.  Fisher  Row,  alongj  with  Newhaven,  in  the 
parish  of  North  Leith,  virtually  monopolises  the 
supply  of  Edinburgh  with  haddocks  and  other 
white  fish.  A  branch  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dalkeith  railroad  has  its  depdt  at  Fwher  Row. 
The  country  all  round  the  bor.  abounds  with  coal, 
which,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  is  conveyed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  by  another  branch  of  the  same 
railway  is  taken  to  Leith,  for  consumption  and 
export.  There  are  two  banks  in  the  town.  The 
harbour  dries  at  low  water.  The  exports  are  coal, 
spirits,  ale,  and  farm  produce. 

The  schools  are  numerous  and  efficient.  Gilbert 
Stuart,  author  of  a  history  of  Scotland  and  other 
works,  resided  at  Musselburgh ;  and  New  Uailes, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Uailes,  the  annalist  and 
antiquarv,  is  within  i  m.  of  the  town.  The 
chapel  of  Loretto,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  was, 
before  the  Reformation,  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance; pilgrimages  were  oixen  made  to  it;  and, 
in  1630,  JamesV.  performed  a  pilgrimage  thither 
on  foot  About  4  m.  S.  of  Pmkie  House  was 
fought,  on  the  10th  Sept,  1647,  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  in  which  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  totally  defeated  the  Scotch.  The  battle 
of  Preston  J»ans,  on  21st  Sept,  1745,  between  the 
forces  of  Charles  Edward  and  the  royal  army, 
took  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  the  latter 
were  completely  defeated. 

Musselburgh  had  no  parL  rep.  tUl  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act  It  now  unites  with  Leith 
and  Portobello  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  voters  in  the  district  2,501,  and  of 
Musselburgh  alone  304,  in  1865. 

MYSORE  (Maheatuuura)^  a  pror.  of  S.  Hindos- 
tan,  between  lat  11°  30'  and  16'  N.,  and  long. 
740  46'  and  78®  40'  E.,  within  the  territory  of 
the  Madras  presidency.  Its  shape  is  nearly  rhom- 
boidal ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  240  m.  by  an 
extreme  breadth  of  about  the  same  The  whole 
country  consists  of  a  table-land  enclosed  on  the 
E.,  W.,  and  S.  by  the  Ghauts ;  and  varying  from 
1,900  to  4,600  ft.  in  elevation  above  the  sea,  with 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  N.  The  Zoon^abuddra, 
Penaar,  Colair,  and  Coleroon  all  rise  within  this 
pror.,  which  has,  however,  no  river  of  much  size. 
The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  within 
the  tropics ;  the  air  is  temperate  and  bracing,  and 
the  deluging  rains,  which  prevail  on  either  side 
beneath  the  Ghauts,  are  here  unknown.  The 
soil,  which  is  mostly  of  the  red  and  black  varieties 
common  in  the  Dcccan,  is  continually  watered  by 
refreshing  showers ;  and  produces  not  only  most 
of  the  grains  and  vegetables  of  other  parts  of 
India,  but  also  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe. 
Extensive  tracts  are  overrun  with  jungle,  espe- 
cially of  the  date  palm,  and  from  the  remains  of 
hedges,  the  prov.  appews  at  a  remote  period  to 
have  been  in  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation 
than  at  present,  though  it  has  recovered  to  a 
great  extent,  from  its  preA-ious  devastations,  since 
the  period  of  peace,  commencing  with  the  present 
century.  Rice,  sesamum,  sugar,  coffee,  betel  leaf, 
castor  oil,  and  cocoa  nuts  are  the  principal  articles 
of  produce.    Though  an  inland  country,  the  cocoa 
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palm  is  almost  everywhere  abundant,  great 
quantities  of  salt  and  soda  efflorescing  on  the 
soiL  About  Colar,  the  poppy  is  raised,  both  for 
making  opium  and  for  its  seed.  Potatoes  are 
grown,  and  exported  to  Madras  and  elsewhere. 
Tobacco  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  not  moch 
cultivated.  From  the  great  imperfection  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  the  inferiority  of  the 
cattle,  the  fields  are  very  imper^tly  plooghed; 
but  the  soil  is,  in  many  parts,  extremely  produc- 
tive, with  the  aid  of  little  labour.  The  cottages 
of  the  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  neater  and 
more  commodious  than  in  most  puts  of  India. 
They  are  almost  universally  constructed  of  the 
red  soil  of  the  country,  and  roofed  with  tiles; 
nor  are  the  best  habitations  of  different  materials, 
or  otherwise  distinguished  from  the  rest  than  by 
their  size,  and  from  being  whitewashed.  The 
inhabs.  are  nearly  all  Hindoos. 

Mysore,  a  town  of  S.  Ilindostan,  the  cap.  of 
the  above  state,  on  a  loftv  hiD,  9  m.  S.  bv  W. 
Seringapalam,  hit  12©  19'  k.,  long.  76©  42*  E.  It 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  by  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo,  but,  under  the  present  dynasty,  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  importance. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  consists  of 
the  town  (pettah)  and  fort  The  latter,  which  is 
an  extensive  work  in  imitation  of  a  Eoropean 
fortress,  is  separated  from  the  pettah  by  an  espla- 
nade, and  comprises,  besides  the  raja}i*s  palace, 
the  dwellings  of  the  principal  merehanta  and 
bankers.  The  architecture  of  the  town  is  similar 
to  that  of  Seringapatam,  but  the  hooaes  are  laiger 
and  better;  they  are  ranged  in  regular  streets, 
whitened,  and  intermingled  with  trees  and  temples. 
S.  of  the  fort  is  a  large  and  good  suburb ;  and  on 
rising  ground,  near  the  town,  is  the  British  rea- 
dencjr.  Mysore  is  well  supplied  with  provisioos, 
and  IS  considered  much  more  healthy  than  Serin- 
gapatam. 

MYTILENE,  the  ancient  Lesbos  {^insula  nobiBt 
ei  anuxna,^  I'acit  Hist,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3),  an  island  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  opposite  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  north  of  the  entxance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  is  about  38  m.  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  by  about  26  in  breadth.  The  strait 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  main  land  varies 
in  breadth  from  7  to  10  m.  Though  in  part  hilly 
and  mountainous,  it  has  notwithstanding  a  ochi- 
siderable  extent  of  level  and  very  fertile  land; 
and,  except  in  a  few  places  infested  with  malaria, 
it  is  extremely  salubrious.  The  principal  products 
are  oil,  com,  wine,  figs  and  other  fruits,  cotton, 
timber  and  pitch,  silk,  and  honey.  The  wines  ^ 
Lesbos  were  amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  world.  They  are  said  by  Athensus  (L  22.) 
to  have  deserved  the  name  of  ambrosia,  rather  than 
of  wine,  and  to  have  been  like  nectar  when  old. 

'  Hie  innoccntis  pocula  Lesbil 
Duces  sub  umbra.'  Hor.  Od.  L  17. 

The  wine  of  the  island  still  continues  to  preserve 
some,  though  but  a  slender,  portion  of  its  ancient 
reputation :  very  little,  however,  is  exerted.  The 
figs  are  excellent,  and  large  quantities  of  oil  of 
medium  quality  are  annuallv  shipped  for  Consfan- 
tinople  and  other  places,  llie  produce  of  com  is 
insuflicient  for  the  supply  of  the  island.  The 
timber  and  pitch  are  derived  from  the  pine  forests 
with  which  the  mountains  are  covered.  The  town 
of  Castro,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mytileme, 
stands  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  strait 
separating  it  from  Anatolia.  It  contains  many 
fnigments  of  pillars,  capitols,  and  friezes,  but  no 
considerable  ancient  rain :  it  mav  have  from  5^,000 
to  6,000  inhab. :  and  has  two  harlx>uni,  but  neither 
is  good.    The  island  can,  however,  beast  of  two 
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of  the  finest  harboois  in  the  world,— Port  Jeio,  or 
Olivier,  and  Port  CalonL  The  former,  in  its  SE. 
angle,  has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  the  water  is 
deep,  and  within  it  expands  into  a  noble  basin, 
capable  of  containing  the  laigest  fleets.  Port  Ca- 
Itmi,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  a  basin  similar 
to  the  last  mentioned,  but  of  more  ample  dimen- 
sions, nearly,  in  fact,  intersecting  the  island.  It 
has  deep  water  throughout ;  but  the  entrance  to  it 
being  rery  narrow,  it  is  but  little  frequented. 

L^bos  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  islands.  It  had  several  cities,  of  which 
Methymna  and  Mytilene  were  the  most  celebrated. 
The  latter  was  distinguished  alike  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  buildings,  the  amenity  of  its  climate, 
its  proficiency  in  the  heUes-Uttres  and  philosophy, 
the  number  of  its  great  men,  and  the  luxury  and 
refinement  of  the  inhabitants.  Epicurus  is  said  to 
have  read  lectures  in  Mytilene ;  and  Aristotle  re- 
sided in  it  for  two  years  to  profit  by  the  society 
and  conversation  of  its  learned  men.  At  a  later 
period  it  became,  like  Khodes,  a  favourite  resort 
of  those  Romans  who  preferred  quiet  enjoyment 
to  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  Kome. 
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'  Laodabcmt  alii  daram  Rhodon,  aut  Mytilenen.* 
Hor.  Od.  1.  7. 1. 

Amonp^  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  natives 
of  the  city  of  Mytilene,  or  of  other  parts  of  the 
island,  may  be  specified — Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece;  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  and 
successor  of  Aristotle ;  Alcseus,  so  famous  for  his 
odes ;  Sappho,  celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty,  her 
poetical  talents,  her  loves,  and  her  death;  Ter- 
pander,  who  added  a  seventh  string  to  the  lyre ; 
and  Diophanes,  a  famous  rhetorician,  tutor  to  Ti- 
berius Gracchus*  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  corrupt,  so  much 
so,  that  it  was  common  in  antiquity  to  say  of  a 
debauchee,  that  he  lived  like  a  Lesbian,  (dellarii 
Orbis  Antiqui,  ii  15.) 

Mvtilene  was  taken  and  sacked  bv  Julius  CiesaT; 
but  ^ompey  restored  it  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  privileges;  and  Trajan,  who  enriched  it  with 
several  costly  buildings,  gave  it  the  name  of  Tra- 
jttnopolisj  which,  however,  it  did  not  retain.  Mo- 
livo,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  modem 
representative  of  the  ancient  Methymna. 
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"M'AAS,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Lein- 
■^^  ster,  CO.  Kildare,  18  m.  SW.  Dublin,  on  the 
railway  from  Dublin  to  Ballinglas*.  Pop.  2,959 
in  1861.  The  town  possesses  considerable  local 
advantages.  Situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, near  the  metropolis,  its  communication  with 
that  city  is  facilitated  by  railway  as  well  as  by 
means  olf  a  branch  cf  the  grand  canal  that  enters 
the  town.  Its  main  street,  also,  presento  some 
appearance  of  activity,  owin^  to  its  forming  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  leading  roads  from  Cork, 
Limerick,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  to  Dublin. 
However,  far  from  keeping  pace  in  improvement 
with  the  market  towns  in  its  vicinity  possessed  of 
none  of  these  advantages,  its  prosperity  has  been 
on  the  decline  for  the  last  15  years.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  cabins  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is 
poor  and  miserable,  many  being  ruinous.  The 
public  edifices  are  the  parish  church,  a  Rom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  meeting-house  for  Independents,  mili- 
tary and  police  barracks,  a  marketr-house,  a  fever 
hospital  and  dispensary,  a  oourtr-house,  and  a  prison. 
The  spring  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  and 
the  summer  assizes  at  Athy.  Its  trade  in  g»m, 
flour,  and  provisions  is  not  so  considerable  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Markets,  especially  for  poul- 
tnr,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

"NAKHITCHE  VAN,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
irov.  Ekaterinoslaf,  on  the  Don,  about  25  m.  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azoflf.  Pop.  13,178 
in  1858.  This  and  the  contiguous  town  of  Rostoflf 
are,  as  it  were,  the  entrep6ts  of  the  Don.  Except 
timber,  most  part  of  the  produce  brought  down 
that  great  river  is  landed  at  one  or  other  of  these 
towns,  and  is  thence  forwarded  by  coasters  for 
Taganrog.  Nakhitchevan  is  built  in  the  Oriental 
style,  and  its  inhab.  are  distinguished  by  their 
commercial  enterprise.  The  connections  they  have 
formed  with  Astrakhan,  Mordok,  and  Kisliar,  also 
colonies  of  Armenia,  have  given  rise  to  an  active 
commercial  intercourse.  They  draw  from  these 
countries  rice,  silk,  a  vast  quantity  of  ivine,  and 
Kisliar  brandy,  in  great  esteem  in  Russia.  They 
receive,  moreover,  from  the  Caucasus,  all  the 
rough  produce  of  the  countrj'.  By  constantiy 
frequenting  thp  fairs,  which  in  the  adjacent  towns 


and  villages  are  very  numerous,  even  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  hundrod  versts,  the  Armenians  have 
formed  the  means  of  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  S.  part  of 
Russia. 

NAGPOOR  {Nagapwra,'  the  town  of  serpents'),  a 
large  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gundwanah,  between 
the  Wynegunga and  Wurdah  rivers;  kt.  21°  9'  N., 
long.  79^  ir  £.  Pop.  of  the  city  and  suburbs  es- 
timated at  116,000.  Its  site  is  low  and  swampy 
in  the  rains ;  and  the  principal  streets,  with  one 
exception,  are  narrow,  mean,  dirty,  and  intersected 
bjr  watercourses.  The  great  number  of  trees  inter^ 
mixed  with  the  huts  and  houses  give  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  appearance  of  a  lar;^  wood.  It  presents 
few  good  specimens  of  architecture;  the  rajah's 
palace,  though  an  exten»ve  building,  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  and  has  crowded  round  it  a 
multitude  of  mean  huts  of  mud  and  thatch.  Some 
of  the  principal  chiefs  and  bankers  have  large 
houses  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  flat  roofs ;  but 
these,  for  the  greater  part,  are  old  and  dilapidated. 
The  rest  of  the  dwellings  are  principally  of  mud, 
thatched  or  roofed  with  tiles. 

NAIRN,  a  small  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  the 
S.  side  of  tiie  Moray  Frith,  ha\4ng  N.  the  sea,  E. 
Moray,  and  S.  and  W.  Inverness :  it  also  includes 
the  detached  district  of  Ferintosh,  in  the  centre  of 
Inverness.  Area,  215  sq.  m.,  or  137,500  acres,  of 
which  about  a  third  is  supposed  to  be  arable.  It 
is  in  all  respects  similar  to  Moray,  with  which  it 
is  united,  under  one  sheriff.  Along  the  shore  it 
has  a  belt  of  low,  fiat,  sandy  soil,  mostly  suitable 
for  the  turnip  culture,  but  in  parts  barren,  owing 
to  the  sand  being  dry  and  movable.  The  valley 
watered  by  the  Nairn  is  generally^  fertile  and  well 
cultivated ;  but  the  rest  of  the  co.  is  mostly  rugged 
and  mountainous.  The  statements  as  to  the  size 
of  estates  and  farms,  houses,  tillage,  and  stock  in 
the  article  Moray,  apply'  equally  to  this  county 
Exclusive  of  the  Nairn,  it  is  watered  by  the  Find- 
hom  and  some  smaller  streams.  Except  Nairn,  it 
has  no  town  of  any  importance ;  and  it  has  neither 
mines  nor  manufactures^  The  co.,  which  unites 
with  Moray  in  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
had  170  reg.  voters  m  1865:  the  bor.  of  Nairn 
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unites  witli  Inverness  in  sending  another  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  Nairn  is  divided  into  6  parishes, 
and  had,  at  the  census  of  1861,  2,028  inhabited 
houses,  with  10,065  inhabitants.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  1,2632.,  and  the  new  valuation  28,8651 
1865. 

Nairx,  a  royal  and  pari,  bor.,  sea-port,  and 
market  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  railway  between  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  15^ 
m.  NE.  the  latter,  and  72  m.  NW.  by  W.  the 
former.  Pop.  3,827  in  1861.  The  river  is  here 
croraed  by  a  substantial  bridge.  The  only  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  |^aol,  established 
church.  Free  church,  two  dissentmg  chapels,  and 
a  large  inn,  built  by  subscription.  The  harbour 
is  accessible  only  for  small  vessels;  and  grain, 
catde,  timber,  salmon,  herring,  and  other  white 
fish  are  exported  to  London  and  other  marieets. 
Indeed,  the  fisheries  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple 
branch  of  industry  of  the  town.  The  means  of 
education  are  amfile.  Here  are  no  fewer  than  8 
banks.  It  joins  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and  Fort- 
rose  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  133  in  1865. 

Nairn  was  created  a  royal  bor  by  William  I.,  in 
the  12th  century.  In  the  vicinity  is  Cawdor 
Castle,  once  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  but  now 
a  ruio.  It  gave  the  title  of '  Thane '  to  Macbeth, 
and  Shakspeare  has  made  it  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  the  <  gracious  Duncan.'  It  now  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Campbells 
of  Argyle.  Lord  Lovat  found  refuge  in  a  comer 
of  this'fortalice,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in 
1746, 

NAMUR  (Flem.  Natmen,  Lat  Aamtircwm),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  at  their 
junction ;  33^  m.  S  W.  Li^,  and  the  same  distance 
SE.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Li^e. 
Pop.  26,205  in  1860.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
good  walls,  and  has  strong  outworks  on  both  sides 
the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  and  is  further  defended  by 
a  citadel,  erected  in  1817,  on  the  elevated  site  of 
a  former  citadel,  demolished  by  Joseph  II.  It  is 
well  built;  many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and 
clean,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  bluish  stone, 
roofed  with  tiles.  The  cathedral,  a  modem  edifice, 
with  a  handsome  Corinthian  portico,  and  a  dome, 
is  principally  remarkable  for  its  containing  the 
tomb  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Turks,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto.  The 
church  of  St.  Loup,  a  richly  ornamented  building, 
and  that  of  Notre  Dame,  with  some  good  sculp- 
tures ;  the  new  town-hall^  several  hospitals, 
and  a  theatre  are  the  other  principal  public 
edifices.  A  bridge  crosses  each  river,  that  over 
the  Meuse  having  nine  arches :  a  dam  has  here 
also  been  thrown  across  the  Sambre  with  the  view 
of  raising  its  waters  so  as  to  render  it  navigable. 
Namur  is  a  bishop's  see  ;  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  with  appeal  to 
the  superior  courts  at  Li^,  and  the  residence  of 
the  civil  governor  of  the  prov.,  a  military  com- 
mandant., and  a  provincial  receiver  of  taxes.  It 
has  an  episcopal  seminary ;  an  atheneum  with  a 
library  and  cabinets  of  mineralogy ;  various  public 
and  superior  private  schools,  a  society  for  the 
(wnefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  deaf  and  dumb  and 
many  other  asylums.  The  situation  of  Namur  is 
avourable  for  commerce.  Its  cutlery  is  much 
esteemea  on  the  Continent,  and  it  has  tanneries, 
potteries,  and  brass  and  iron  works ;  but  its  manu- 
factures are  less  fiourishing  than  formerly.  The 
coal  and  iron  mines,  and  marble  quarries  of  its 
neighbourhood,  are,  at  present,  the  principal  sources 
of  employment  and  wealth  to  its  inhabs.    It  has 
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four  annual  fiiirs,  one  of  which,  beginning  on  July 
2,  lasts  15  days. 

Namur  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Oppidum  Atbuiwormn,  mentioned  by  Cassar.  Like 
other  cities  in  the  low  countries,  it  has  frequently 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war.  In  modem  times 
it  sustained  two  memorable  sieges,  one  in  1692, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  second 
in  1695,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Anglo-Dutch 
under  William  III.  The  first  is  the  subject  oT 
Boileau's  famous  ode  '  Sur  la  Prise  de  Namur.' 

NANCY,  a  town  of  France,  d<?p.  Menithe,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  in  a  fine  plain,  near  the 
Meurthe,  30  m.  S.  Metz,  and  175  m.  E.  by  S. 
Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg. 
Pop.  49,305  in  1861.  Nancy  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest towns  of  France.  It  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  but  these  were  demolished 
under  Locus  XIII.  and  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  citadel 
is  its  only  existing  fortification.  It  is,  however, 
still  entered  by  several  ^ates,  some  of  which  have 
much  beauty.  Nancy  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
new  town.  The  fint  is,  in  general,  irregularly 
laid  out,  though  it  comprises  several  ^^ood  streets 
and  squares,  manj  supenor  private  residences,  and 
roost  of  the  principal  public  edifices.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine,  now  converted  into  a  barrack  for  the 
gendarmerie ;  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  a  struc- 
ture of  the  15th  century,  in  which  are  various  in- 
teresting monuments;  the  chureh  of  St.  Epore, 
and  the  ducal  chapel.  The  imperial  court,  the 
tribunal  of  commerce,  and  prefecture  are  in  the 
Place  Carriertj  a  square  communicating  with  the 
Place  Imperiale^  in  the  new  town,  by  a  noble 
triumphal  aroh.  The  new  town,  which,  however, 
is  as  old  as  1603,  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
and  regularity  of  its  streets,  which  mostly  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles.  The  Phet 
Stanislas  is  a  square  surrounded  by  fine  edifices, 
all  built  on  the  same  plan,  comprising  the  toira- 
hall,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  theatre.  Its  an^^ies 
are  ornamented  "with  iron  gateways  and  fountains, 
and  in  its  centre  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Stani^os, 
king  of  Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  erected  bj 
voluntary  subscription  throughout  the  duchy,  in 
1823.  Stanislaus,  to  whom  numerous  establish- 
ments in  the  town,  both  Swiouw'jc  and  charitable, 
owe  their  foundation,  is  'our' 3d,  as  well  as  his 
consort,  in  the  church  of  Bon  Seoours,  which  hss 
two  marble  monuments  to  iheir  memoi/.  The 
cathedral  is  a  modem  edifice  of  CoiiniJiian  tnd 
composite  architecture.  The  remaining  piindpsl 
buildmgs  are  the  university,  with  a  kbrary  of 
23,000  volumes,  the  royal  coUege,  seminary,  ci^il 
and  military  hospitals,  a  workhouse  for  the  depa. 
Meurthe  and  Yosges,  and  a  house  of  correction. 
Nancy  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  scat  of  a  royal 
court  for  ihe  ddp.  Meurthe,  tribunals  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  board  of  taxation, 
and  a  chamber  of  manufactures.  It  has  an 
academie  wuverntairef  a  society  of  science  and 
literature,  a  school  of  forest  economy,  a  commrn&l 
college,  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  other  schools; 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  lace,  uus- 
lins,  cotton  yam,  Hq^aeurs,  and  chemical  products, 
with  tannenes,  dyeing-houses,  and  refineries  of 
saltpetre  for  the  gunpowder  factory  at  Mentj; 
Nancy  is  famous  ror  its  shot  (bouUs  vubterains 
cTacier). 

No  record  exists  of  this  town  previously  to  the 
Uth  centurv,  but  in  the  13th  it  became  the  cap.  of 
Lorraine,  ft  was  twice  besi^ed  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  of  Burgundv,  who  was  lolled  under  its  walls 
in  1477. 

NANGASAKI,  a  large  town  and  sea-port  of 
Japan,  on  the  SW.  side  the  island  of  Riu-sin,  tnd 
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the  only  pUioe  in  that  empire  accessible  to  Enro- 
peaM,600m.  WSW.  Yedo;  lat  820  43'  4"  N., 
long.  IBQP  IV  47"  £.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
60,000  to  70,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hiU,  and,  like  every  other  Japanese  town,  is  r^u- 
larly  l)mlt,  with  wide  and  deun  streets.  The 
houses,  however,  are  low,  none  containing  more 
than  one  good  story,  to  whidi  is  added  in  some  a 
sort  of  cockloft;  in  others,  a  low  cellar;  all  are 
constmcted  of  wood  and  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
chopped  straw  j  but  the  walls  rre  coated  with  a 
cement  that  gives  them  the  appewrance  of  stone. 
The  height  of  the  street  front,  and  even  the  num- 
ber of  the  windows,  are  determined  by  suraptuaiy 
laws.  Oiled  paper  supplies  the  place  of  glass,  and 
the  windows  are  fuicher  p  ejected  trom  the 
we?-th-«  by  external  wooden  b'uit  Ci-s  and  Vene- 
tian ol^'ids:  a  verandah,  into  w  .*c'a  the  different 
rooms  open,  runs  round  the  outside  of  the  houses, 
to  whica  a.e  invariably  attached  curionbly  laid- 
oat  g.  ruo  '8.  Large  detached  fire-proorsanre-ixxtms 
belong  u>  epch  dwelling,  and  are  so  constructed  as 
folly  to  answer  their  pni-  pose  of  p  "serving  the 
valuables  of  the  inhabs.  from  the  confla3r...AonB  so 
common  here  and  elsewhere  in  Japan.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor 
and  grandees  of  the  empire,  some  o."  waich  cover  a 
considerable  extent  of  gronnd :  theie  rre  also  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  61  temples,  or yonros, 
usually  on  commanding  eminences,  and  enclosed 
in  Ir.-^i^e  gardens,  the  habitual  resort  of  pleasure 
pai'Jes.  These  buildings  are  as  plain  anu  little 
ornamented  as  the  private  dwellings,  and  co  aprise, 
also,  apcrtments,  which  are  let  out  to  travclle.8,  or 
used  for  banrr.eting  rooms  and  o.her  purposes. 
The  tea-houses,  or  o&gnioe,  are  another  favourite 
resort  of  tlie  natives ;  and  of  these,  accord'ng  to 
Siebold,  there  are  750  in  Nangasaki.  Tne  arti- 
ficial bland  of  Dezima,  to  wliich  tlie  foreign  mer- 
chants were  formerly  co*Lincd,  is  aboai;  600  ft.  in 
length  by  240  in  breadth,  a  few  y.  rcis  from  the 
shore,  close  to  which  stands  the  :ow.i,  connected 
with  it  by  a  stone  bild^e,  closed  bv  a  gate  and 
guardhouse,  constin  Iv  occupied  by  soluieiy.  By 
a  trea  V  concluded  w^  li  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  Stri/n  in  Au^st,  1858,  the  port  of 
Nangaac^-'.  was  tbrown  open  to  forei^  commerce. 
The  following  table  shows  .he  comme  ce  of  Nan- 
gasaki  in  eauSi  of  the  years  1.61  anu  16k>2  : — 


ITfttknmlltT 
oCVmmu' 

Imports 

Bxporu 

1861 

1863 

7861 

1862 

Dutch  .    . 
Britdflh.    . 
American  . 
Pranoh.    . 

Total. 

Dolten 
113,5U 
413,964 
140,788 
998 

669,261 

£ 
139,429 

DoIIw* 

Not 
'stated  ' 

Dollan 
221 ,088 
491,776 
282,019 
6,486 

DoUvt 

1    Not 
Stated 

626,000 

1,001,817 

£ 
,206,608 

760,000 

The  harbour  of  Nangasaki  extends  NE.  and  S  W. 
about  7  m.,  being  in  most  places  less  than  a  mile 
in  width.  SbV  lie  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water 
within  gunshot  of  the  town,  and  protected  from  all 
winds. 

NANKIN,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  district  of 
Kiang-ning-foo,  and  prov.  Keang-soo,  near  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  about  110  m. 
from  its  mouth,  lat.  B^  4'  N.,  long.  1180  24'  £. 
Pop.  about  400,000.  The  walls,  which  are  of  lime- 
stone, cemented  with  sun-baked  clay,  enclose  a 
very  irregular  triangular  area  of  about  30  sq.  m., 
and  this  circuit,  as  measured  by  the  Jesuits, 
amounts  to  57  Zis,  or  nearly  20  m.,  a  fact  fully 
proving  the  absurdity  of  the  Chinese  statement 


that,  ^if  two  horsemen  should  go  ont  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  same  gate  and  ride  round  in  opposite 
directions,  they  would  not  meet  before  night.' 
This  enclosure,  moreover,  comprises  groves,  fields, 
and  even  hills,  of  considerable  extent ;  less  than 
three-fourths  of  it  being  covered  by  the  town, 
which  is  sit.  at  the  S.  extremity,  and  about  6  m. 
from  the  rivsr  bank.  The  cit^  has  declined  much 
both  in  size  and  splendour  since  the  end  of  the 
Idth  centx'ifj  when  Kublai-Khan  removed  the 
imperial  ix:.  idence  to  Pekin.  It  now  consists  of  4 
rather  T/lde  and  parallel  avenues,  intersected  by  6 
or  8  oJie  s  of  less  width.  The  streets  are  not  so 
broad  e3  .hose  of  Pekm,  but  are,  on  the  whole, 
handsou'C,  clean,  well  paved,  and  bordered  with 
well  fum'uhed  shops.  A  palace  of  the  emperor, 
which  once  existed,  and  many  other  monuments 
of  grandeur,  have  now  almost  disapp)eared.  Nor 
arc  the  palaces  of  the  mandarins  m  any  respect 
distingiudhad  from  those  found  in  the  caps,  of 
oJier  ^lo/s.  of  China;  indeed.  Nankin  possesses 
no  pubic  edifices  corresponding  to  its  rank  as  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  except  its  famous  por- 
celun  vower,  belonging  to  one  of  the  pagodas, 
several  temples,  and  its  gates,  some  of  which  are 
of  extreme  beauty.  The  Porcelain  tower  (called 
Paauyan-axe),  *  pagoda  of  gratitude,'  which  is  un- 
questionably finer  than  any  aimilur  structure 
throughout  China,  is  an  octagonal  building,  each 
side  15  ft.  wide.  It.  consists  of  9  equal  stories, 
communicating  by  a  spiral  staircase  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  buUding,  and  each  comprising 
one  saloon  finely  painted,  gilt,  and  adorned  with 
idols.  The  outsMe  WteU  is  white,  made  of  the 
white  bricks  commonly  used  in  China :  a  kind  of 
carved  ^lery  or  veiandah,  ornamented  with 
lightly-tinkling  bells,  runs  round  each  story,  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  uv  a  gilt  conical  roof, 
the  height  of  which  iVom  i^iie  bf^  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds 200  ft  It  w«^  CO  nnleted  in  1432,  at  a  cost 
of  400,000  tp«;la.  An  observatory  stands  about  a 
league  northward  of  the  pagoda,  but  though  for- 
meih''  well  provided  with  instruments,  it  is  now 
almost  in  ruins.  Nankin  has  extensive  manufac- 
tu**3s  of  outin  and  crape,  the  quality  of  the  former, 
bo.a  pL  ''n  and  figured,  not  bemg  equalled  by  that 
of  any  other  city  in  China.  The  cotton  fabric 
called  Nankeen  receives  its  name  from  this  city ; 
but  in  fact  it  is  made  in  every  part  of  tibe  prov., 
and  scarcely  a  cottage  can  be  found  where  the 
thrifty  Atoasewife  iias  not  a  loom  for  weaving 
Nankeen.  The  paper  of  Nankin  is  highly  es- 
teemed ;  and  Indian-ink  (as  it  is  called  in  Europe) 
is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  both  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  forming  an  important 
ari,'cle  of  commerce.  Nankin  is  celebrated  also  for 
is  manufacture  of  arbifidal  flowers  from  the  pith 
of  a  shrub,  and  so  extensive  is  this  branch  or  in- 
dnsv.y  as  to  give  rise  to  a  lu^e  trade.  The  com- 
merce of  the  city  is  very  considerable,  owing  to  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  which  is  navigable  for  small  boata 
to  the  ports  of  Soo-cheo-foo  and  Shang-hae,  its 
great  entrepots  for  com,  manufactured  goods,  and 
other  articles.  Its  communication  with  Pekin  is 
effected  by  the  imperial  canal,  which  leaves  the 
river  about  40  miles  below  Nankin :  the  principal 
tralilc  with  the  cap.  is  during  April  and  May,  when 
fast  boats,  which  accomplish  the  distance  in  about 
9  days,  are  constantly  emploved  in  exporting  to 
the  imperial  court  the  produce  of  the  Nankin 
fishery  packed  in  ice.  Nanldn  is  not  less  cele- 
brated for  literature  than  commerce :  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  studied  there  with  great  diligence,  and 
it  furnishes  more  doctors  and  mandarins  than 
many  towns  together :  its  libraries  are  also  exten- 
sive and  valuable.  The  bookselleis'  shops  an  well 
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provided  with  the  best  native  publications,  and  the 
e<iitions  published  here  are  the  most  esteemed  in 
the  empire. 

Nankin,  which  began  to  decrease  in  the  time  of 
Kublai-khan,  was  further  diminished  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  6  great  tribunals  to  Pekm,  whidi 
caused  its  name  Rankin  (*  Court  of  the  South  *)  to 
be  changed  to  Kian-nin  in  all  the  public  acts :  in 
common  usage,  however,  it  retains  its  old  appel- 
lation. It  is  still  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great 
viceroys  called  Tmng-iuh,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
are  committed  all  the  judicial  affairs,  not  only  of 
this  prov.  bnt  of  that  also  of  Ktang-ri  and  Gan^ 
hwtMy,  The  Manchoo-Tartars  have  here  an  exten- 
sive military  dep6t  under  a  general  of  their  own 
nation,  and  "their  quarters  are  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  town  by  a  lofty  walL 

NANTES  {9n,NamneteM,  or  Civiiaaydmnetum), 
a  laige  and  celebrated  commercial  citv  and  port  of 
France,  d^.  Loire-Inf^eure,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Loire,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Erdre 
and  Sevre-Nantaise,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  210  m.  SW.  Paris,  on  the  railway  fh>m  Paris 
to  St.  Nazaire.  Pop.  113,625  in  1861.  Nantes  is 
a  noble  city,  and  its  situation  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
celled. It  stands  upon  the  slopes  and  summit  of 
a  gentle  hUl,  half  encircled  by  the  Loire,  which  is 
broad,  clear,  and  tolerably  rapid ;  and  its  beauty 
is  greatly  increased  by  several  islets  which  dot  the 
river  exactly  opposite  to  the  town,  and  which  are 
covered  with  pretty  country-houses  and  gardens. 
The  banks  of  the  Erdre  too  are  very  agreeable, 
abounding  with  chesnut  woods,  gardens,  and 
country  houses.  The  declivities  of  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  are  in  great  part  covered  with  vineyards, 
which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  though 
their  produce  be  very  inferior.  Nantes  is  built 
mostly  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Loire,  bnt  partly, 
also,  on  the  islands  Feyeleau  and  Glorukte,  in  which 
are  some  of  the  handsomest  quarters.  Both  the 
N.  bank  and  the  islands  are  bordered  by  fine  quays, 
one  of  which,  Quai  de  la  Fosse,  full  half  a  league 
in  length,  is  broad,  and  shaded  by  fine  elms,  and 
bordered  with  balconied  terraces  and  warehouses. 
The  Quays  des  Braces  and  Fort  MaUlard  are  also 
planted  with  trees,  being  at  once  well  frequented 
promenades,  and  the  principal  seats  of  commercial 
activity. 

Nantes  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  ramparts 
have  been  mostly  demolished,  and  it  is  now  an 
open  town  communicating  with  4  considerable 
suburbs.  Towards  the  E.  end  of  the  city  are  the 
Cours  de  St,  Pierre  and  St,  Andre^  two  public 
walks  planted  with  trees  and  separated  by  the 
square  of  Louis  XYI.,  in  which  is  a  statue  of  that 
monarch  surmounting  a  Doric  column  about  80  fK 
in  height.  These  CWs,  with  the  BouUvardj  W. 
of  the  Erdr^  another  fine  promenade  of  the  same 
kind,  are  on  a  portion  of  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  the  fortifications.  There  are,  however,  some 
remains  existing  of  various  fortresses  erected  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  £.  part  of  the  city,  skirt- 
ing the  river,  is  the  lai^  and  imposing  castle  of 
the  ancient  dukes  of  Bnttany,  a  mass  oi  irregular 
buildings,  surrounded  by  thick  walls  fianked  with 
solid  round  towers.  It  was  founded  in  the  10th, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  15th  oentun'  that  it  became 
a  place  of  any  g[reat  strength,  ft  is  now  chiefly 
dismantled,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor  and  a  powder-magazine.  Between  the 
Erdr^  and  Loire  are  some  remains  of  the  Ch&teau 
de  Bouffay,  a  structure  also  dating  from  the  10th 
century,  consisting  of  some  lofty  walls  surrounding 
a  polygonal  tower;  and,  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Tour  de  Pirmil,  erected  in  1865. 
The  city  is,  in  general,  regularly  laid  out,  and  well 
built  and  paved.    Most  of  its  Loases  are  of  stone, 


roofed  with  slate.  There  are  between  80  and  40 
squares,  or  rather  open  spaces;  the  prindpsl  of 
which,  the  Fiace  RoyaU^  u  surrounded  by  hmd- 
some  shops,  and,  together  with  the  qHarHer* 
Graalin  and  F^fdeau,  may  be  oompaied  with  the 
best  parts  of  the  capital. 

The  different  parts  of  the  dty  oommonicste  by 
numerous  bridges,  several  of  which  are  handsome, 
and  one,  the  Font  de  FtrmH,  277  yards  in  length, 
has  16  arches.  There  are  also  two  railway  bri^j^ 
over  the  Loire.  The  cathedral,  though  not  im- 
posing either  without  or  within,  has  a  ficont  cms- 
mented  with  ^pood  though  mutilated  scnlptuics, 
and  flanked  with  two  towers,  170  ft.  high :  in  its 
interior  is  a  magnificent  marble  tomb,  erected  b^ 
Anne  of  Brittany,  in  memory  of  her  father  Fnncu 
II.,  the  last  duke  of  that  prov.  No  other  church 
demands  particular  notice.  The  finest  building  in 
Nantes  is  the  prefecture.  It  was  erected  between 
1750  and  1777,  and  was  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  Cow  ties  Oomptes,  It  has  two  noble  fiontB  of 
the  Ionic  order,  a  fine  staircase,  and  se%'efal  large 
halls  and  other  good  apartments :  it  is  partly  used 
as  the  depository  of  the  departmental  archiveB. 
The  exchange  is  a  large  and  convenient  building, 
constructed  chiefly  within  the  present  oentorj ;  the 
theatre,  in  the  Flace  Gradin,  built  in  1810,  is,  per- 
haps, the  handsomest  provincial  theatre  in  France, 
after  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Dijon.  The  town-hall 
was  commenced  in  1607,  since  which  it  has  re- 
ceived several  additions :  it  has  three  facades,  or- 
namented with  Corinthian  pilasters^  and  over  Us 
principal  front  are  sculptured  figures,  emUematicsl 
of  the  Loire  and  S^vre.  The  P<uaa  de  JWiee,  com- 
menced in  1844  and  completed  in  1868,  is  a  hand- 
some buildinff,  fin>nting  the  Place  du  Palaia.  The 
remaining  public  buildings  include  the  mint,  con 
exchange,  and  linen  hall ;  the  HUei.  Diey,  on  the 
Isle  Gloriette,  erected  in  1655,  with  670  beds;  the 
Hosuice  du  Samiat,  or  general  infirmary  and 
asylum,  with  800  beds;  the  Hospital  of  Incurablei; 
the  Protestant  chureh,  formerly  that  of  the  Car- 
melites ;  mansion-honse,  chapter  house,  the  large 
prison,  public  slaughter-house,  bamcks,  college; 
the  museum,  with  an  excellent  mineralogical  col- 
lection; and  the  Sahrges^  a  general  depot  for 
merchandise. 

Nantes  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  cap.  of  the  12th 
military  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  seat  of  a 
Lutheran  consistory,  of  tribunals  of  primary  juris- 
diction and  commerce,  and  a  chamber  of  oommeroe ; 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  oonsub  of  many  foreign 
powers.  It  has  a  royal  college,  an  academical  so- 
ciety, 2  episcopal  seminaries,  a  public  library  with 
30,000  prmted  vols.,  and  many  valuable  MSS.,  col- 
lections of  engravings,  paintings,  and  an  observa- 
tory, and  botanic  garden,  schools  of  navigation, 
medicine,  drawing,  and  riding,  maternity  and  Pro- 
testant Bible  soacties,  a  savings'  bank,  a  memt  de 
pietey  and  a  maritime  insurance  office. 

Ships  of  200  tons,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
river,  reach  the  city  quays  without  difficulty ;  but 
vessels  of  a  larger  burden  load  and  unload  at  the 
new  port  of  St.  Nazaire,  about  40  m.  lower  down 
t  he  n ver.  But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
the  Loire,  opposite  the  city,  is  crowded  with  inland 
craft,  and  vessels  of  all  nations,  but 'principally 
from  N.  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 
Nantes,  Brest,  Pontivy,  Kedon,  and  other  towns  m 
Brittany,  communicate  with  each  other  by  the 
canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  which  has  an  entire 
length  of  about  230  m. 

The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  various,  and 
on  the  increase.  Coarse  woollen-doths  and  flan- 
nels, cambrics,  printed  cotton  goods,  handkerchief^ 
tickings,  and  hosiery  are  made  on  a  larpe  scale, 
besides  which  there 'are  extensive  biscait-bakmg 
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houses,  chemical  works,  potteries,  rope-walks, 
copper -foundries,  manufactories  of  iron  cables, 
cannon,  and  other  stores,  with  breweries,  distil- 
leries, sugar-houses,  tonyards,  vinegar  establish- 
ments, and  ship-vards  for  the  construction  of  mer- 
chant-ships, corvettes,  and  smaller  vessels. 

Nantes  was  formerly  famous  for  her  quick  sailing 
vessels ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  present.  At  In- 
dretnear  Nantes,  on  an  island  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  the  French  government  has  founded 
an  establishment  for  building  steam-boats,  which 
employed  nearly  2,000  worlmien  in  1865.  Large 
naval  storehouses  are  established  at  Nantes,  from 
which  Brest,  L'Orient,  and  Rochfort  receive  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  ammunition.  Previously 
to  the  Kevolution,  the  foreign  trade  of  Nantes 
was  much  larger  than  at  present;  and  during  the 
time  that  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on,  Nantes 
was  more  extensively  engaged  in  it  than  any  other 
French  port.  Now  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bor- 
deaux rank  above  her  as  commercial  cities ;  but 
she  is  still  the  emporium  of  all  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive country  traversed  by  the  Loire,  and  has  a 
considerable  import  and  export  trade,  particularly 
with  the  French  W.  Indies,  S.  America,  and  the 
different  ports  of  Europe.  The  expnorts  comprise 
all  sorts  of  French  produce,  but  principally  brandy, 
wine,  and  vinegar,  silk,  woollen,  and  Unen  goods, 
refined  sugar,  wheat,  rye,  and  ship  biscuits.  The 
chief  imports  are  sii^ar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products;  cotton, indigo,  timber,  and  hemp.  Nantes 
is  Ukeifiise  a  considerable  entrepot  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  salt  made  in  the  d^p.,  chiefly  at  Noir- 
moutier  and  Croisic.  (See  Loirr-Inf^rieure.) 
The  customs'  duties  amounted  to  27,683,890  francs 
in  1863.  There  arrived  in  the  year  1863,  at  the 
port,  1,381  vessels,  of  124,433  tons;  and  there 
cleared  1,033  vessels  of  105,757  tons.  The  pro- 
{wrtion  of  French  tonnage  was,  among  the  ar- 
rivals, 104,191,  and  among  the  shipping  which 
cleared,  59,799.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on 
with  great  activity,  and  employs,  m  the  season, 
700  boats,  manned*  by  about  3,000  seamen.  Nantes 
has  2  weekly  markets,  and  12  yearly  fairs,  one  of 
which,  beginning  May  25th,  lasts  lo  days. 

The  asra  of  the  foundation  of  Nantes  is  unknown ; 
but,  before  the  couc^uest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  already  a  considerable  city,  and  the  cap.  of  the 
Namnetes,  who  distinguished  themselves  ty  their 
opposition  to  Julius  Ctesar.  In  445  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  the  Huns,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century,  was  sacked  bjr  the  Normans. 
In  992  it  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  dukes 
of  Brittany,  with  whom  it  remained  down  to  the 
union  of  that  kin^om  with  France,  bv  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Brittany  to  Louis  ^11.  But 
Nantes  is  chiefly  distinguished  in  history  from  the 
famous  edict  issued  here  in  1698  by  Henry  IV., 
and  hence  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  se- 
cured to  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  an  equal  claim  with  the  Catholics  to 
all  offices  and  dignities.  The  revocation  cf  this 
edict  by  Louis  Xfv.,  in  1685,  is  the  grand  blot  in 
his  reign ;  and  by  occasioning  the  emigration  of 
great  numbers  of  his  most  mdustrious  subjects, 
was  even  more  injurious  to  the  kingdom  than  the 
victx>rie8  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 

During  the  revolutionary  frenzy.  Nantes  was 
the  scene  of  the  atrocities  of  Carrier,  the  most 
sanguinary  of  the  republican  agents  in  the  reij^n 
of  terror.  Nantes  has  produced  numerous  distin- 
guished individuals,  including  Anne,  duchess  of 
SrittAny;  the  Egyptian  traveller,  Caillaud;  the 
ph^^siologist,  Laennec;  and  Fouch^  minister  of 
police.  Near  it  is  the  Chateau  de  Buron,  celebrated 
as  having  been  long  occupied  bv  Mad.  de  Sevigne. 

NANTUCKET,ani8landof  the  U.S.  of  America, 
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state  Massachusets,  in  the  Atlantic,  26  m.  S£.  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  the  port  of  Nantucket, 
being  in  kt.  41o  16'  N.,  long.  70°  8'  W.  Pop. 
10,510  in  1860.  It  is  of  triangular  shape,  about 
15  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  10  m.  broad,  with 
an  area  of  29,280  acres.  The  land,  which  was 
originally^  conveyed,  in  1659,  by  the  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling to  ume  proprietors,  and  by  them  divided  into 
27  shares,  is  a  joint-stock  property  to  the  present 
day ;  but  the  number  of  shares  has  increased  to 
3,000  held  among  the  inhab.,  most  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Little  attention,  how- 
ever, is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  both  sheep  and 
cows  are  fed  on  common  pastures.  The  pop.  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  whale  or  other  fisheries, 
and  the  seamen  have  acquired  great  celebrity  for 
their  enterprise,  skill,  and  success. 

The  town  of  Nantucket  is  situated  on  the  arm 
of  a  small  bay  on  the  N  W.  side  of  the  island :  it 
comprises  about  1,000  houses,  chiefly  of  wood, 
several  places  of  worship,  insurance  companies,  a 
wuoUen-cloth  manufactory,  and  numerous  sper- 
maceti establishments.  Its  harbour  is  nearly  land- 
locked, tolerably  deep,  and  well  protected  from 
all  winds :  a  lighthouse  stands  at  its  S.  extremity. 

NANTWICH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Chester,  and  hund.  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Weaver,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge,  17J 
m.  SW.  Chester,  146  m.  WNW.  London  by  road, 
and  161  m.  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  town  6,226  and  of  par.  6,763  in 
1861.  It  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  vale  near  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  comprises  3  principal  streets, 
badl^  paved  and  lined  with  mean-looking  houses, 
uniting  near  the  church,  a  very  beautiful  cruci- 
form building  of  red  sandstone,  built  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  highly  ornamental,  with  an 
octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts.  There  are  Ukewise 
several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  with  at- 
tached Sunday  schools.  Two  endowed  day  schools 
are  attended  by  about  130  children;  and  there 
are  several  alms-houses,  besides  minor  charities. 
A  market-house  and  town-hall  were  built  in  the 
last  centur}'.  Nantivich  formerly  owed  its  prosper- 
ity to  the  abundance  of  its  salt  springs ;  but  only 
one  spring  is  now  worked,  and  nearfy  the  whole 
trade  has  been  removed  to  other  places.  Large 
quantities  of  excellent  cheese  are  made  in  the 
town  and  its  fertile  neighbourhood ;  besides  which, 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the  London  market 
forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Cotton 
gpodSy  also,  are  made  here  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  and  the  glove  trade  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Great  facilities  of  intercourse  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  as  well 
as  by  the  Chester  and  Ellesmere,  canals ;  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  at  only  a  few  miles' 
distance.  Markets  on  Saturday;  and  fairs,  May 
15,  June  13,  Sept  4,  and  Dec.  4,  18, 19. 

Nantwich,  mentioned  in  Domesday  simply  as 
*  Wich,'  was  the  scene,  in  1069,  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  by  the  Cheshiremen  to  resist  the 
advance  or  the  Normans.  In  1438  and  1583,  the 
town  suffered  considerably  from  fire ;  and,  during 
the  parliamentary  wars,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
rovalists  under  Lord  Byron,  but  soon  afterwards 
relieved  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  It  also  deserves 
notice,  from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  General 
Harrison,  one  of  the  regicides,  and  of  Milton's 
widow,  who  died  here  in  1726. 

NAPLES  (an.  Farthenope  and  Neapolu),  a 
famous  city  and  sea-port  of  Ital^,  cap.  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  and  of  the 
present  prov.  of  Naples,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay 
or  gulf  of  Naples,  118  m.  S£.  Rome,  with  which 
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it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop.  417,463  in  1862. 
The  situation  of  Naples  is  one  of  the  finest  that 
can  be  imagined.  Seated  partly  on  the  declivitj 
of  a  hillf  and  partly  on  the  margin  of  a  spacious 
bay,  it  spreads  its  buildings  along  the  shore,  and 
coven  the  shelving  coasts  and  adjacent  eminences 
with  its  villas  and  gardens.  Its  suburbs  stretch 
in  a  magnificent  and  lengthened  sweep,  from 
Portici  on  the  £.  to  the  promontory  of  Misenum 
on  the  W.  The  bay  is  extensive,  and  presents 
an  almost  unrivalled  assemblage  of  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery.  On  its  NW.  side,  the 
shores  of  Pozzaoli  rise  in  a  gentle  swell  from  the 
surface  of  the  water;  while,  on  the  £.,  Vesuvius, 
with  its  verdant  sides  and  black  smoking  summit, 
bounds  the  prospect :  the  centre  contains  the  city, 
with  its  palaces,  churches,  and  gardens,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  backed  by  the  heights  on  which 
are  the  royal  palace  of  Cajx>  di  Monte,  the  obser- 
vatory, and  the  Castle  or  St.  Elmo.  The  view 
from  the  citv  seawards  commands  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  bay,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Sorrentnm,  and  having  near  its  mouth 
the  island  of  Capri  Ischia.  The  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  tlie  mildness  of  the  climate, 
complete  the  gratification  inspired  by  the  scene, 
and  iuatify  the  epithet  of  rnitU  given  to  the  dty 
by  the  ancients.  The  city  has  an  oblong  form ; 
but,  when  viewed  from  an  elevated  position,  such 
as  the  Carthusian  monastery,  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  or  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Parto,  it 
appears  irregular,  the  surrounding  country  being 
so  studded  with  houses  and  villages,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  environs. 

But  it  is  principally  in  respect  of  its  situation 
that  Naples  is  superior  to  most  other  cities.  The 
streets,  indeed,,  are  generally  straight  and  well 
paved,  though  without  footpaths ;  but  they  are 
universally  narrow,  and  being  bordered  by  lofty 
houses,  have  a  dark  gloomy  appearance,  that  con- 
trasts singularly  with  the  splendour  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Strada  di  Toledo,  the 
principal  street,  having  at  the  one  end  the  Piazza 
di  Mercato,  and  on  the  other  the  royal  palace, 
runs  N.  and  S.  for  about  a  mile ;  but  it  is  only 
from  40  to  60  ft.  in  width,  while  the  houses  on 
either  side  are  from  5  to  7  stories  in  height.  Few 
of  the  other  streets  are  more  than  30  ft  in  width, 
and  many  not  more  than  from  15  to  20  ft.,  and 
some  not  so  much.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed, 
and  covered  with  a  kind  of  stucco  made  of  Poz- 
zolana  sand,  which  becomes  indurated  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  them  have 
oalconies  in  front ;  and  these,  and  the  booths  and 
stalls  with  which  the  streets  are  constantly  occu- 
pied, make  them  look  narrower  than  they  really 
are.  There  are  several  open  spaces  or  larghiy  for 
they  cannot  be  caUed  squares ;  but  they  are  very 
irregular  both  in  aspect  and  plan.  The  principal 
are  the  Largo  di  Castello,  the  Largo  di  Palazzo, 
and  the  Piazza  di  Mercato.  Some  of  the  ^or^At 
are  decorated  with  fountains  and  obelisks;  and 
the  city  is,  on  the  whole,  well  supplied  with  water. 

The  houses  in  Naples  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
in  London,  but  correspond  pretty  closely  to  those 
of  Paris,  except  that  they  are  generally  on  a 
laiger  scale.  '  i  ou  see,'  says  Mr.  Maclaren  (Notes, 
p.  51)  'a  vast  tenement,  with  a  front  as  long  as 
that  of  Edinburgh  College,  but  two  stories  higher 
—a  grandeporte,  as  large  as  the  college  gate,  and 
decorated,  too,  with  columns.  This  porte  opens 
into  a  court  as  long  as  the  building,  but  perhaps 
only  30  or  40  ft.  wide.  The  tenement,  m  fact, 
forms  a  parallelogram,  built  all  round  the  court, 
with  wide  spacious  stairs  in  each  of  its  interior 
fronts.   The  whole  of  the  ground-story  extemaUy 


consists  of  a  series  of  arched  cells,  probably  10  fi> 
wide,  12  ft  high,  and  15  or  20  ft  deep.    These 
are  occupied  as  sale  shops,  cafi^,  and  workahopL 
The  door  is  always  in  three  high  and  narrov 
divisions ;  in  cold  or  wet  weather  Uie  middle  only 
is  opened,  in  mild  weather  all  the  three  are  folded 
back,  and  the  bunness  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air.    In  cell  No.  1,  for  instance,  yon  have  an  otl- 
shop;  in  No.  2,  tripe,  sausages,  &c.;  in  No.  3, 
cloth  of  some  kind ;  in  No.  4,  sacks  of  flour ;  in 
No.  5,  a  coppersmith  hammering  away ;  in  No.  6, 
you  see  hair  a  dozen  tailors  stitching ;  in  No.  7, 
you  find  a  confectioner,  who  is  kneading  the  dough 
on  his  counter ;  in  No.  8,  a  modiste,  or  dealer  in 
women's  dresses ;  in  No.  9,  a  carpenter ;  in  No.  10, 
a  bookseller;  in  No.  11,  a  ?ratchmaker.  The  cells 
are  all  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  and  not  one 
front  onl^r,  but  often  all  the  four  external  fronts 
of  the  building  are  thus  arranged  and  occupied. 
Such  a  building  is  called  a  pakazo,  which  does 
not  mean  a  palace,  but  simply  a  house,  or,  rather, 
a  tmement,  in  the  ground-story  of  which  a  crowd 
of  shopkeepers  and  artisans  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  upper  part  a  crowd  of  other 
persona  live.    Naples  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  palazzos,  great  or  small,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scnbed,  and  they  are  crowded  together  amazingly. 
The  ground  may  be  said  to  bear  a  crop  of  houses, 
as  a  field  bears  a  crop  of  com;  for  gardens,  or 
open  plots  of  ground  for  dryin|f  clothes,  or  securing 
the  advantages  of  %ht  and  air,  are  never  dreamed 
of  here,  except  as  appendaees  to  \'illas  in  the 
suburbs.    In  one  thing  Naples  is  magnificent- 
its  street  pavement,  which  mvariably  consists  of 
squared  blocks  of  lava,  joined  as  closely  and  cor- 
rectly as  the  fia^  of  our  foot  pavement    They 
are  said  to  be  laid  in  mortar,  as  the  old  Roman 
roads  were,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as  built 
roads.    So  firm  is  the  work,  that  yon  never  see 
one  block  an  inch  higher  or  lower  than  another.' 
Naples  has  but  little  architectural  magnificence. 
The  prevailing  taste,  if  a  series  of  abeuni  fiufaioiu 
deserve  that  name,  has  always  been  bad.    Moresco, 
Spanish,  and  Roman,  corrupted  and  intermingled 
together,  destroy  all  appearance  of  unity  and  87m- 
metry,  and  form  a  monstrous  jumble  of  discord- 
ance.   Hence  the  magnificence  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  consists  principally  in  their  magni- 
tude, and  their  paintings,  marbles,  and  other  deco- 
rations.   The  cathedral,  built  on  or  near  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  large  Gothic  edifice,  is 
overcharged   with  ornaments  in  the  most  dis- 
cordant style.    It  is  supported  by  more  than  100 
granite  columns,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
edifice  it  has  replaced.    In  tne  subterranean  chapd, 
under  the  choir,  is  the  body  of  St.  Gennaro,  the 
tutelary  saint  of  Naples,  whose  blood,  carefully 
preserved  in  a  crystal   vase,  and  miraculoasly 
liquefied  three  times'  a  year,  is  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  Neapolitans  as  the  boast  of  the  oithe- 
dral,  and  the  great  glory  and  honour  of  the  city. 
The  Santi  Apostoli,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Mercurv,  is  perhaps  the  most  andent 
church  in  the  city,  having,  it  is  alleged,  been  oiigio- 
all^'  erected  by  Constantine,  but  subeiequently  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence.    The  churches  of 
St  Paul,  St.  Filippo  I^eri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S. 
Martino,  are  all  well  deserving  of  attention ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  and 
beautiful  church  in  the  city.     The  church  Del 
Parto,  though  inferior  to  most  others  in  size  and 
decorations,  deserves  notice  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgmi 
parUnHy  by  Sannazarius,  author  of  the  fiunoos 
Latin  poem  De  Fartu  VirgimM.    It  contains  the 
remains  of  its  illustrious  founder,  a  native  of  the 
city,  where  he  expired  in  1530,  inclosed  in  a 
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magnificent  tomb,  with  the  following  distich  by 
Bembo: — 


'  Da  facne  cineri  flores  :  hie  ille  Maronl 
Sinoerus  inasa  proximus,  at  tnmulo.' 

In  all  there  are  said  to  be  aboat  200  churches  in 
the  city,  and  the  priests  compose  a  huge  part  of 
thepop. 

The  Neapolitans  appear  to  entertain  the  most 
perfect  indifference  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  mortal  remains  are  disposed  of.  The  great 
barying-place  of  the  city  lies  fdon^ide  the  splendid 
road  leadmg  to  the  Qmpo  Marzio.  It  consists  of 
365  deep  cells,  dug  into  the  pozzolana  of  which 
the  hill  IS  composed.  One  of  these  cells  is  opened 
in  rotadon  every  morning,  and  receives  all  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  day,  brought  in  carts,  and  tum- 
bled into  it,  like  as  much  rubbish ;  this  done,  it  is 
shut  up  again  for  a  year,  and  is  then  opened  to 
receive  a  fresh  supply  of  carcases.  But,  exclusive 
of  this  vast  Golgotha,  a  considerable  number  of 
funerals  take  place  in  churches. 

The  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  nobility,  like 
the  churches,  have  little  pretensions  to  purity  of 
architecture ;  and  though  m  many  the  apartments 
are  on  a  p^rand  scale,  they  are  in  general  too  much 
loaded  with  ornaments.  The  royu  palace  {Palazzo 
reale)  m  the  city,  near  the  quay,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  though  a  part  only 
of  the  original  design,  is  a  vast  building,  8  stories 
in  height,  with  4  interior  courts :  the  first  story  is 
of  the  Doric,  the  second  the  Ionic,  and  the  third 
the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture.  Its  interior 
is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  it  has  some  good  paint- 
ings. Another  royal  residence,  the  Capo  di  Monte, 
finely  situated  on  an  eminence  outside  the  town, 
on  the  N.,  commands  a  magnificent  view.  This 
palace  is  now  united  to  the  city  by  a  magnificent 
road,  constructed  by  the  French,  and  called,  during 
their  ascendancy,  the  Stiada  di  Napoleone.  The 
old  palace  of  the  Neapolitan  monarchs  is  now 
occupied  by  courts  of  justice. 

The  Palazzo  degli  SUidU  PubUd,  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  from  designs  by 
Fontana,  is  by  far  the  most  mteresting  building 
in  Naples.  It  was  intended  for  the  university, 
and  was  used  as  such  from  1616,  when  it  was 
completed,  down  to  1790,  when  the  university  was 
removed  to  the  convent  of  Gesu-Yecchio,  and 
the  Palazzo  degli  Studii  was  converted  into  a 
great  national  museum,  the  Mttaeo  Borbonico. 
In  addition  to  a  noble  librarv,  comprising  about 
150,000  vols.,  and  many  MSS.,  this  museum  con- 
tains a  matchless  collection  of  bronzes,  gems, 
paintings,  household  furniture,  papyri,  and  Etrus- 
can vases,  from  Hercnlaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabile, 
Nola,  Capua,  and  other  ancient  cities;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  treasures,  which  are,  in  all  respects, 
unique  and  unrivalled,  it  contains,  exclusive  of 
others,  most  of  the  statues  and  pictures  formerly 
comprised  in  the  Famese  palace  at  Rome,  brought 
thither  when  a  former  king  of  Naples  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rich  inheritance  of  that  family. 
Hie  collection  of  statues  is,  in  fact,  inferior  only 
to  those  of  the  Vatican  and  the  gallery  at  Fler- 
enoe,  while  in  paintings  it  yields  only  to  Bome, 
Florence,  and  Bologna. 

The  university  of  Naples,  founded  in  1224,  has 
above  1,500  students.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
rector,  and  divided  into  faculties,  under  deans,  who, 
with  the  professors,  receive  very  inadequate  sala- 
ries from  the  crown.  There  are,  besides  the  uni- 
venity,  many  superior,  as  weU  as  inferior,  schools. 
Naples  haa  A  Society  Reale,  or  Royal  Society,  divi- 
ded into  the  three  sections  of  the  fine  arts,  science, 
and  archtsology ;  and  other  literary  and  scientific 
associations;    a  military  and  naval  college;   a 


royal  medical  college,  a  veterinary  do.,  a  royal 
college  of  music;  a  fine  botanical  garden,  con- 
structed by  the  French,  and  an  observatory,  in  an 
elevated  situation  to  the  N.  of  the  citjr.  One  of 
the  most  curious  institutions  in  Naples  is  a  school 
where  natives  of  China  are  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  qualified  to  act  as  mis- 
sionaries. 

Naples  has  numerous  and  some  very  extensive 
estabushments  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  including  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  an  asj'^lum  for  the  blind.  The  two  principal 
hospitals  are  those  of  DegV  Incurahili  and  DeU* 
Annvinxiaia :  the  former,  notwithstanding  its  name, 
is  open  to  the  sick  of  all  descriptions,  and  has 
a  revenue  of  about  300,000  due.  a  year.  The  latter 
is  destined  to  receive  foundlinp  and  penitent 
females.  The  ReeiueonOj  or  Alhergo  di  Poveri, 
is  an  immense  workhouse,  or  rather  asylum  for 
the  destitute  poor  who  are  able  to  work,  and  fur 
orphans  and  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
lodged  and  educated.  The  hospital  of  San  Gen- 
naro,  near  the  hill  of  Capo-di-Monte,  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  infirm  and  aged  poor,  or  poor 
unable  to  work.  But,  despite  its  hospitals,  such 
is  the  want  of  industry,  and  the  defect  of  the 
police,  that  there  probably  is  no  other  city  whose 
streets  are  infested  by  so  laige  a  proportion  of  poor, 
miserable,  wretched  mendicants. 

Naples  has  6  or  7  theatres.  That  of  San  Carlo, 
the  largest  and  finest  in  Italy,  was  nearly  burnt 
down  in  1815 ;  but  it  was  soon  after  repaired,  and 
re-opened  with  more  than  its  original  splendour. 
Among  the  minor  theatres,  2  or  8  are  wnolly  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  Puldnella,  or  Punch, 
who  is  here  seen  in  his  glory.  *  What,'  exclaims 
an  English  traveller,  *  is  a  drama  in  Naples  with- 
out Punch?  or  what  is  Punch  out  of  Naples? 
Here,  in  his  native  tongue,  and  among  his  own 
countrymen.  Punch  is  a  person  of  real  power;  he 
dresses  up  and  retails  all  the  drolleries  of  the  day ; 
he  is  the  channel,  and  sometimes  the  source,  of  the 
passing  opinions ;  he  can  infiict  ridicule,  he  could 
gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole  kingdom  in  good 
humour.  Such  was  De  Fiori,  the  A^tophanes  of 
his  nation,  immortal  in  buffoonery.' 

The  finest  promenade  of  Naples  is  that  called 
the  Chiaja,  extending  along  the  shore  from  the 
Castello  dell'  Ovo,  £.  to  YiigiFs  tomb  and  the  hill 
of  Pausilippo :  it  is  in  part  planted  and  ornamented 
with  statues  and  fountains,  and  is,  altogether,  one 
of  the  finest  public  walks  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with.  The  mole  also  is  a  favourite  prome- 
nade, and  the  quays  that  stretch  £.  from  it  towards 
PorticL 

A  vast  number  of  employments  must  necessarily 
be  carried  on  in  so  great  a  city;  but  there  are  few 
manufacturing  establishments  on  anything  like  a 
laige  scale.  Some  wooUen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs 
are,  however,  produced;  as  are  hats,  gloves,  earth- 
enware, and  jewellery.  The  preparation  of  mac- 
caroni  may,  however,  be  said  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing business  of  Naples.  It  fonns  the  principal 
food  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  is,  there- 
fore, hugely  produced.  The  best  maocaroni  is 
made  of  the  fiour  of  the  hard  wheat  (Grano  duro) 
brought  from  the  Black  Sea.  Being  mixed  with 
water,  it  is  kneaded  by  means  of  heavy  wooden 
blocks  wrought  by  levers,  till  it  acquires  a  sufii- 
cient  degree  of  tenacity;  it  is  then  forced,  by  simple 
pressure,  through  a  number  of  holes,  so  contrived 
that  it  is  formed  into  hollow  cylinders.  The  name 
given  to  the  tubes  depends  on  their  diameter; 
those  of  the  lai^t  size  being  maocaroni,  the  next 
to  them  vermicelli,  and  the  smallest  fedelmi* 
When  properly  prepared  and  boiled  to  a  nicety, 
I  Neapolitan  maccaroni  assumes  a  greenish  tinge. 
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The  Lazzaroni  ptqae  themselTCs  on  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  swallow  long  strings  of  maccaroui 
and  vermicelli  without  breaking  them. 

Commerce. — The  harbour  of  Naples  is  formed 
by  a  mole  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
nearly  in  the  rorm  of  the  letter  L,  having  a  light- 
house on  its  elbow.  Immediately  within  the  mole 
there  are  from  8  to  4  fathoms  water,  the  ground 
being  soft,  but  only  small  vessels  can  approach 
the  town.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  there 
is  no  bar ;  but  it  is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  south- 
westerly winds,  and  to  guard  i^inst  their  influ- 
ence, vessels  in  the  bay  moor  with  open  hawse  in 
that  direction.  The  subjoined  tables  give — after 
returns  of  Mr.  Bonham,  British  consul-general — 
the  total  vfUue  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
at  and  from  Naples,  in  each  of  the  yean  1862  and 
1868:— 


Value  of  Principi. 

L  IllPOBTS. 
1803 

KaiDMorArtlelM 

1865 

£ 

£ 

Coffee 

187,691 

144,350 

Cotton  Yam,  not  dyed    . 

636,440 

164,689 

American  Hides 

98,636 

134,276 

Ixon,  of  all  kinds 

75,522 

792,191 

Indigo      . 

7,085 

12,666 

Grain 

18,281 

18,676 

Millinery  . 

174,864 

18,594 

Worked  Gl«88  . 

27,887 

82,631 

„       Gold    . 

49,884 

41.407 

Textiles  of  Cotton  and  White  1 
MiiBlin       .        ; 

126,924 

860,618 

„            Wool  Cloth,  &o.    . 

690,500 

262,741 

Silk       .        .        . 

174,400 

161,816 

;;      Mixed .    .    . 

42,200 

42,812 

Rum 

82,628 

31,802 

Sugar       ..... 

867,952 
214,500 

704,207 
268,600 

Salt  Fish 

Valub  op  Principal  Expobts. 


Wool 

Olive  OU  . 
Grain 
Liquorice 
Tartars  . 
Almonds  . 
Madders  . 
Linseed  . 
Raw  Silk  . 
Worked  ditto 


£ 

£ 

28,840 

22,688 

4il3.485 

20,941 

118,986 

7,754 

74,242 

69,065 

69.940 

72,318 

70.707 

42,532 

839.728 

834,1  33 

14,842 

13,200 

281,760 

864.915 

15,060 

4,362 

The  subjoined  table  gives  tbe  number  and  ton- 
nage of  British  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of 
Naples  in  each  of  the  years  1861  to  1863 :— 


|No.orVwMb 

Tonn«c« 

In  1861— 
Steamers     .    . 
Sailing   .    •    . 

Total    .    . 

In  1862- 
Steamers     .    . 
Sailing    .    .    . 

Total    .    . 

In  1863- 
Steamers     .    . 
Sailing   .    .    . 

102 
186 

70,426 
26,416 

288 

96,842 

119 
220 

339 

95,292 
39,678 

184,070 

163 
211 

117,789 
87,813 

Total    .    . 

864 

166,102 

The  principal  merchants  of  Naples  are  all,iiito« 
or  less,  bankers,  inasmuch  as  they  advance  money 
on  letters  of  credit,  and  deal  in  foreign  excbsnge, 
and  other  financial  operations.  Goods  are  uni- 
versally sold  at  long  credits,  mostly  from  4  to  8 
months,  and  for  manufactured  goods  sometimes 
longer.  Discount  for  ready  money  is  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Society  in  Naplea  has  undergone  many  consi- 
derable changes  during  the  present  centuiy;  bat 
its  diHtinguishing  features  have  not  materisUj 
varied  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  Goldsmith's 
picture  of  Italian  manners  is  still  more  applicable 
to  this  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  pemnsnla  :— 


But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign ; 
Though  poor,  loxurions  ;  though  sabmissiTe,  Tain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 

The  nobility  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  as  fond  as  ever  of  B])lendour  and  parade.  Pre- 
viously to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
French,  the  greater  number  of  them  were  very 
poor;  and  the  changes  introduced  in  1806,  and 
the  subdivision  of  property  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  interval,  have  considerably  reduced  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  had  formerly  laige  esutesi 
*  Titles  are  here  so  common  that  vou  find  at  eveiy 
comer  Principi  or  de  Principi  without  a  virtue  or 
a  ducat*  The  rage  for  carri^es  and  eauipages  is 
as  great  at  this  moment  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Dr.  Moore :  •  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  lanki 
do  not  walk;  those  who  cannot  aiTord  a  caniai^ 
are  doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  imprLsonment  m 
Uieir  own  houses,  or  onlv  go  to  church  with  one 
or  two  poor  devils  hired  ^r  the  occasion,  who  put 
on  antiquated  livery,  and  cany  a  book  or  a  cushion. 
I  am  told  that  husbands  sometimes  perform  the 
office,  trusting  probably  that  thev  shall  escape  re- 
cognition under  the  disguise  of  a  footman,  and 
choosing  to  gratify  vanity  at  the  expense  of  piide. 
The  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are  flat  and  adorned 
with  flowers  and  shrubs  in  boxes,  afford  air  and 
exercise  to  the  women.  Thus  living  in  idle  re- 
tirement, their  mind  is  exclusively  bent  on  the 
means  of  procuring  a  lover;  and  the  tales  of 
Boccaccio  and  Lafuntaine  convey  a  likeness  of  thdr 
moral  habits  and  manners.* 

The  hzzaronij  so  prominoii  in  the  deBoipCiaat 
of  Naples,  formerly  included  moet  part  of  the 
lower  classes,  comprising  street  porters,  hawkcis, 
water-carriers,  boatmen,  hackney-coachmen,  and 
mendicants.  Their  numbers  were  loosely  esti- 
mated at  from  80,000  to  40,000,  and  they  were 
said  to  constitute  a  distinct  race,  immersed  in 
poverty,  only  half-clothed  and  not  half-fed,  with- 
out lodgings,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the 
Sirches  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings^ 
ut  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  lazzaroni,  pro- 
perly Bo-caUed,  or  the  houseless  poor,  are  merely 
the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  that  they  owe 
their  gipsy-like  complexion  and  cast  of  features 
to  their  constant  exposure  to  the  sun  and  aii: 
It  Is  singular  that  wretches  in  so  destitute  a  con- 
dition, and  frequently  involved  in  all  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  should,  speaking  generally,  be 
remarkable  for  their  fine  svmmetncal  and  muscu- 
lar forms,  and  be  distinguished  by  their  vivacity 
and  humour.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  foir 
many  years  past  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the 
lazzaroni ;  and,  under  Murat,  many  of  them  were 
ihrafted  into  the  army.  But  they  are  still  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  crowds  *of  these  half- 
clothed  wretches  QMS2xnm)  may  be  seen  asleep, 
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in  sonny  days,  on  the  pavement  of  the  Chiala. 
It  is  said  there  are  individuals  among  them  who 
do  not  know  their  own  names,  and  who  go  to  the 
priest  and  confess  anonymously,  owning  sins  of 
whose  designation  in  the  decalogue  they  are 
ignorant.  Unless  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or 
under  some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, the  huzaroni  are  neither  turbulent  nor 
licentious ;  but  on  such  occasions  they  evince  all 
the  sanguinary  ferocity  of  savages.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  wholly*  incapable  of  any  vigorous 
or  lung-continued  exertion  tor  any  public  purpose, 
and  may,  speaking  geuerally,  be  regarded  as  sub- 
missive, docile  slaves. 

Lottory  offices  are  extremely  numerous  in 
Naples,  and  have,  as  might  be  expected,  a  most 
injurious  operation.  Tickets  are  so  subdivided, 
that  shares  may  be  purchased  for  about  2d. :  the 
moral  pestilence  consequently  descends  to  the 
very  lowest  ranks,  and  even  the  laszaroni  are 
speculators.  There  are,  probablv,  a  ^eater  num- 
ber of  pick-pockets  in  Naples  than  m  any  other 
city;  and  deceit  and  falsehood  are  so  common  as 
hardly  to  excite  attention.  The  dmm/E  Ubere  are 
also  extremely  numerous. 

Owing,  principally,  no  doubt,  to  its  mild  climate, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pop.  of  Naples  may  be 
said  to  inhabit  the  streets,  and  to  carry  on  their 
business  out  of  doors;  and  the  competition  arising 
among  parties  so  situated,  has  probably  given  rise 
to  that  universal  turmoil  and  effort  to  attract 
notice,  that  is  at  onoe  so  grotesque  and  so  dis- 
gusting to  a  stranger. 

*  Naples,'  says  a  humorous  English  traveller, 
Mr.  FoTBvth,  'in  its  interior,  has  no  parallel  on 
earth.  The  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  and  un- 
intelligible :  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion ; 
it  is  the  crowd  of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples 
consists  in  a  general  Ude,  rolling  up  and  down ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies 
of  men.  Here  you  are  swept  on  by  the  current, 
there  you  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex. 

"  Qui  vid*  lo  gcnte  piti  che  altrove  troppa, 
E  d'una  parte  e  d'altra,  con  gran'  nrli, 
Percnotevans'  ijocontro  ..."  Dante. 

'A  diversity  of  trades  dispute  with  you  the 
streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a  carjjenter's  bench, 
you  are  lost  among  shoemiucers'  stools,  yon  dash 
among  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall,  and  you 
escape  behind  a  lazzaronVs  night-basket.  '  In 
this  region  of  caricature,  every  baigain  sounds 
like  a  little :  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of 
the  grotesque :  some  of  their  church  processions 
would  frighten  a  war-horse.  The  mole  seems,  on 
holydavs,  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  roethodistical 
friar  preaching  to  one  row  of  lazzaroni;  there, 
Punch,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds 
forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts 
the  miracles  performed  by  a  sacred  wax-work,  on 
which  he  rubs  his  agnuses,  and  sells  them,  thus 
impregnated  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.  Be- 
yond him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniforms,  exalting 
their  dru^  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if  not 
content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next prafes- 
9ore  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great  in  his  own  bttle 
circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him  stand  two 
jocund  old  men,  ia  the  centres  of  an  oval  group, 
singing  alternately  to  their  crazy  guitars.  Further 
on  is  a  motley  audience,  seated  on  planks,  and 
listening  to  a  tragi-comic  j^2o«o/b,  who  reads,  sings, 
and  gesticulates  old  GoUiic  tales  of  Orlando  and 
his  Paladins. 

*  If  Naples  be  '<  a  paradise  filled  by  devils,''  I  am 
sure  it  is  by  meny  devils.  Even  tne  lowest  class 
enjoy  every  blessmg  that  can  make  the  animal 


happ^r — a  delicious  climate,  high  spirits,  a  facility 
of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  conscience  which 
gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  ignorance  of  their 
dutv,  and  a  churoh  which  ensures  heaven  to  every 
ruffian  that  has  faith.  Here  tatters  are  not  misery, 
for  the  climate  requires  little  covering;  filth  is 
not  misery  to  them  who  are  bom  to  it;  and  a 
few  fingerines  of  maccaroni  can  wind  up  the 
rattling  machine  for  the  day.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  people  on  earth  that  do  not  pretend  to 
virtue.  On  their  own  stage  they  suffer  the  Nea- 
politan of  the  drama  to  be  alwavs  a  rogue.  If 
detected  in  th^  a  lazzaroni  will  ask  you,  with 
impudent  surprise,  how  you  could  possibly  expect 
a  poor  man  to  be  an  angel.  Yet  what  are  these 
wretches?  Why,  men  whose  persons  might  stand 
as  models  to  a  sculptor;  whose  gestures  strike 
you  with  the  commanding  energy  of  a  savage; 
whose  language,  gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when 
kindled  by  passion,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor; 
whose  ideas  are  ccMoped,  indeed,  within  a  nanrow 
circle— but  a  circle  m  which  they  are  invincible. 
If  you  attack  them  there,  you  are  beaten.  Their 
exertion  of  soul,  their  humour,  their  fancy,  their 

Suickness  of  argument,  their  address  at  flattery, 
leir  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and 
grimace,  none  can  resist  but  a  lazzaroni  himself. 
These  gifts  of  nature  are  left  to  luxuriate  unre- 
pressed  by  education,  by  any  notions  of  honesty, 
or  habits  of  labour.  Hence  their  ingenuity  is 
wasted  in  crooked  little  views.  Intent  on  the 
piddling  game  of  cheating  only  for  their  own  day, 
they  let  the  arreat  chance  lately  go  by,  and  left  a 
few  immortal  patriots  to  stake  tiieir  all  for  pos- 
teritv,  and  lose  it«' 

*  The  people,'  says  another  traveller,  M.  Simond, 
'  seem,  in  general,  peaceful  and  contented,  uncon- 
scious of  want  at  least;  they  consimie  little,  and 
that  little  is  cheap.  For  three  grains  a  day  (three 
hali^)ence  sterling)  a  man  has  his  fill  of  macca- 
roni, and  for  three  grains  more  he  may  have  his 
frittasa  (very  good  fish  or  vegetables  fried  in  oil) 
at  any  of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant 
cooks  about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only 
luxury  of  the  gastronomic  kind  within  his  reach. 
A  glass  of  ice-water  costs  one-sixth  of  a  grain 
(one-twelfth  part  of  a  penny  sterling),  and,  impro- 
perly seasoned  with  lime-juice  and  sugar,  two 
grains.  The  price  of  these  things  is  kept  down 
by  government,  ice  or  hardened  snow  being  abun- 
dantly supplied  at  the  public  expense  from  na^ 
tural  ice-houses,  in  certain  cavernous  rocks  above 
StabisB  and  Sorrento,  and  even  on  Vesuvius.  The 
ice  in  baskets  is  made  to  slide  down  the  mountain, 
along  li^ht  ropes,  into  boats,  which  sail  across  the. 
bay  durmg  the  night,  and  land  their  precarious 
caigoes  before  day.  The  lower  people  have  clubs, 
where  they  assemble  twenty  or  tnirty  together, 
and  contribute  each  one  ^in  for  wine  of  an  even- 
ing. They  elect  a  president  and  vice-president. 
The  president  calls  upon  one  of  the  members  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  filled  by  the  vice-president ; 
but  when  the  member  challenged  is  about  to  take 
it,  the  vice-president  has  the  right  to  say,  I  take 
it  for  myself,  and  actually  drink  it  to  his  health ; 
a  standing  joke,  which  he  may  repeat  as  long  as 
he  pleases,  or  as  long  as  he  can,  but  which  the 
disappointed  expectant,  who  has  the  laugh  of 
the  company  against  him,  does  not  always  relish, 
and  in  the  end  there  is  sometimes  fighting  and 
stabbing.' 

The  country  round  Naples  is  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting from  its  classical  associations.  Virgil  was 
buried  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  mausoleum  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  road,  leading  from  the  prome- 
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nade  of  Chiaja  to  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  is  said 
to  have  contained  the  remains  of  the  prince  of 
Latin  poets.  There  is,  however,  no  reallf  good 
foundation  for  this  statement. 

The  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  now  alluded  to,  is  a 
tunnel  cut  through  the  hiU  of  that  name,  being  a 
part  of  the  road  from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli  It  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  60  ft.  in 
lieight,  and  broad  enough  to  serve  for  a  high- 
way. This  woiic  is  of  great,  but  unknown,  anti- 
quity. Seneca,  in  his  57th  epistle,  complains 
bitterly  of  its  length,  darkness,  and  dust  ('  Nihil 
illo  carcere  lonaiuSf  nihil  illit  faueibuB  obacuriut ; 
etiam  ti  locua  haberet  lucent,  pulvis  auferret,'^  Its 
dimensions  were,  however,  enlai^ged  in  1557 ;  and 
it  is  now  well  paved  and  lighted  with  lamps  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night  (For  further  information' 
as  to  the  environs  of  Naples,  see  the  articles 
Baia,  Hercdlaneitm,  Pompeii,  Pozzuoli, 
and  Vesuvius,  in  this  work.)  ^ 

HiaUmoal  Notice, — Naples  is  veiy  uicient  It 
was  founded  by  the  people  of  Cumse,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves  round 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Neapolis,  or  the  new  city.  It  was  also 
called  Parthenope,  from  its  being  the  burying- 
place  of  one  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.  (Velleius 
Paterculus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4 ;  Strabo,  lib.  x.)  It  was 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Greek 
city;  its  inhab.  spoke  the  Greek  language,  and 
were  long  distinguished  by  their  attachment  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  ancestors.  It 
was  on  this  account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that 
it  was  selected  by  Nero  to  make  his  tlebut  on 
the  stage;  such  a  proceeding  being  less  offen- 
sive there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  prevailing 
sentiments,  than  in  Rome.  (Taciti  Hist,  lib.  xv. 
cap.  83.)  Naples,  in  truth,  was  then,  as  now, 
a  chosen  seat  of  pleasure.  Its  hot  baths  were 
reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Baiss ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  its  matchless  scenery,  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
of  the  inhab.,  made  it  a  favourite  retreat  of  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  Romans,  and  justifies  Ovid 
in  calling  it  in  oUa  natam  Parthencpem,  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.  It,  however,  early  became  the  cap. 
of  the  modem  kiiijerdom  of  Naples ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  calamities  it  has  suffered  from  war 
and  earthquakes,  it  has  long  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world. 

NARBONNE  (an.  Narbo  Martins)  y  an  ancient 
city  of  France,  d^.  Aude,  about  4  m.  S.  from  the 
Aude,  and  7  or  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  railway  from  Montpellier  to  Perpignan,  62  m. 
SW.  Montpellier,  and  84  m.  N.  bv  £.  Perpignan. 
Pop.  16,062  in  1861.  The  city  stands  in  a  fine 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a* wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  Streets  narrow 
and  tortuous,  and  houses  mean  and  ill-built  It 
is  divided  by  the  canal  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  la  Bourg  and  la  ViUe,  connected  by  three 
oridges ;  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by 
numerous  fountains  connected  with  springs  out- 
side the  walls.  The  esplanade,  or  Place  des  Bar- 
ques^  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  open 
space;  but  its  beauty  is  much  impaired  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  ve^tation.  Other  pro- 
menades are  formed  near  the  gates ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal  is  a  fine  public  walk,  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  environs  generally  are  extremely 
beautifuL  Narbonne  has  few  buildings  wortliv 
of  notice,  except  the  cathedral  and  archbishop^s 
palace.  The  former,  built  in  the  18th  and  14th 
centuries,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic 


architecture  in  Europe :  the  choir,  however,  is  the 
only  part  complete,  the  nave,  commenced  in  1708, 
being  unfinished.  Two  towers  rise  from  its  W. 
end,  but  they  are  deficient  in  that  lightness  and 
elegance  observable  in  simUar  structures  of  the 
same  sera.  The  archbishop's  palace  (celebrated  in 
history,  as  having  been  the  place  where  Louis 
XIII.  signed  the  order  for  the  trial  of  De  Thsa 
and  Cinq.  Mars)  is  an  ancient  castellated  building 
in  the  Place  des  Barques,  having  attached  to  it  a 
massive  square  tower,  built  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  front  court  are  the  remains  of  a  martde 
altar,  erected  by  the  Naxbonnese  to  Augustus 
Cffisar,  and,  in  tne  garden,  a  fine  tomb  of  white 
marble.  The  two  par.  churches  are  ancient  and 
massive  structures,  but  built  in  very  bad  taste, 
and  remarkable  only  for  some  curious  sculptures. 
The  other  chief  buildings  are  three  hosjutals,  the 
exchange,  arsenal,  banacks,  prison,  a  museum, 
theatre,  and  public  baths.  Narbonne  is  the  seat 
of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  has  some  silk  filatures,  fabrics  of  coane 
linen  cloth,  worsted  cajis,  and  paper,  with  nume- 
rous distilleries,  potteries,  chemical  works,  and 
tan-yards.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade  of  the  d^p.,  and  the  |>Tincipal  support  of  its 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  its  trade  in  wine,  com, 
brandy,  silk,  oil,  salt  (obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring lagoons),  wax  and  honey,  which  it  ex- 
ports, partly  to  Bordeiiux,  by  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
and  partly  to  Mareeilles  and  other  markets  on  the 
Mediterranean,  by  its  port  of  La  Nouvelle,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  on  which  it  is  built 

The  honey  of  Narbonne  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Its  peculiar  excellence  is  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  variety  of  nourishment  for  the 
bees,  llie  hives  are  moved  from  one  place  to 
another.  From  the  gardens  of  Naibonne  they  are 
carried  to  the  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
they  are  afterwards  conveyed  30  or  40  m.,  as  far 
as  the  low  Pyrenees,  so  tiiat  the  treasures  of  the 
gardens,  meadows,  and  mountains  are  all  rifled  to 
produce  the  honey  of  Narbonne.  It  is  of  a  much 
higher  flavour  than  any  other  honey.  Fruit  is  ex- 
tremely abundant  and'cheap.  The  wages  of  labour 
do  not  exceed  a  franc  a  day,  but  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  obtained  at  the  same  easy  rate.  The 
dress  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  bean 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  worn  by  the  Cata- 
lonians.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertile  in  com, 
but  is  rendered  unhealthy  in  suminer  bv  the  | 
salt  lagoons  fringing  Uie  shores  of  the  Mediferra-  I 
nean.  There  are  numerous  salt-pans,  and  marble  | 
is  quarried  near  the  town. 

Narbo,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Gaol, 
and  the  chief  dty  of  the  Volcse  Areoomid,  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  colony  anno  116  b.c.  ;  Julias 
Caesar  further  enlaiged  it  by  sending  thither  the 
veterans  of  the  tenth  legion ;  and  Cioero  (Or.  pro 
M.  Fonteio,  c.  1.)  terms  it  *  colcmia  noMirontm  civaon, 
mecula  popuK  Romani  ac  prnpuffnaculKmJ  At  the 
distribution  of  Gaul  into  proniices  by  Augustus  it 
gave  its  name  to  the  SVV.  province,  called  Narbo- 
nensis,  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  '  unde  oBm 
terris  auanlium  nunc  et  nomen  et  decu$  est,*  and 
Strabo  designates  it  as  the  emporium  of  all  GauL 
Its  public  buildings  and  great  commercial  wealth 
are  mentioned  by  other  authon;  but  the  present 
remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are  confined  to  a 
few  fragments  and  inscriptions,  chiefly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  a.d.  462,  and  was  shcHtly 
after  made  the  cap.  of  their  kingdom.  In  720  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  by  Pepin-le-Bref 
in  759 ;  after  many  vicissitudes  it  was  finally  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century.    Its  ancient  walls  were  demo- 
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lisbed  by  Simon  de  Mnntfort  during;  the  wars 
against  the  Albigenses :  those  by  which  it  is  now 
surrounded  having  been  constructed,  considerably 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  walls,  by  Francis  1. 
It  has,  at  different  times,  suffered  severely  from 
the  plague.  In  the  wars  of  the  League,  Narbonne 
embra<%d  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots,  but  in 
1691  it  submitted  to  Henry  IV. 

NARDO  (an.  Neriitcm),  a  town  of  South  Italy, 
jirov.  Lecce,  cap.  cant,  on  the  road  from  Lecce  to 
Gallipoli,  16  m.  SSW.  the  former,  and  10  m. 
NNE,  the  latter,  citv.  Pop.  10,971  in  1862. 
Kardo  is  a  substantial,  flourishing  town,  neatly 
built,  and  well  paved.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  numerous  churches,  a  hospital,  and  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods,  the  raw  material  of  which 
is  grown  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
note  in  antiquity  as  a  city  of  the  Salentines,  and 
was  held  in  esteem  as  a  seminary  of  learning  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  centurv. 

NARNI  (an.  Nequinum  and  Norma),  a  town  of 
Central  Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Nera  (an.  Nar).  44 
m.  N.  by  E.  Rome.  Pop.  8,124  in  1862.  the 
town  has  nothing  but  its  antiquity  and  picturesque 
appearance  to  recommend  it ;  it  is  badly  built,  with 
stc^ep  and  narrow  streets,  and  exhibits  every  mark 
of  poverty  and  decay.  It  has  a  cathedral,  seve- 
ral other  churches,  numerous  convents,  a  modem 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  several  public  fountains, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  But  it  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  the  remains  of  a  noble  bridge 
thrown  by  Augustus  over  the  Nar,  constructed 
aAer  the  Etruscan  method,  of  large  blocks  of 
marble  without  cement :  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  upwards  of  630  ft.  m  length.  Only 
one  of  the  arches  remains  perfect,  the  span  of  which 
is  above  60  ft. :  the  piers  supporting  it  are  28  ft. 
in  breadth.  Addison  styles  this  bridge  *.one  of 
the  stateliest  ruins  in  Itidy ;'  and  few  relics  of  an- 
tiquity are  better  adapted  to  impress  the  mind 
with  high  ideas  of  Roman  magnificence.  Nami 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Ncrva. 

NARO  (supposed  to  be  the  an.  Motyum),  a 
town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  intend.  Girgenti, 
cap.  cant,,  on  the  Naro  (an.  Hypaa),  18  m.  £.  by 
S.  Girgenti  and  21  SW.  Caltanisetta.  Pop. 
10,620  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, surrounded  by  picturesque  valleys  and 
glens ;  has  a  royal  college,  and  a  house  of  refuse, 
and  some  trade  in  oil,  wine,  and  sulphur,  which 
laat  is  very  abundant  in  its  vicinity.    Many  se- 

Eulchres,  medals,  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity 
ave  been  found  here. 
NARRAINGUNGE,  a  considerable  trading 
town  of  British  India,  prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Dacca 
Jclalpore,  on  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  8  m. 
SE.  Dacca,  Lat.  23°  37'  N.;  long.  90^  35' E. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  Tlie  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  laige  trade  in  salt,  grain,  tobacco,  and  lime*; 
and  the  town  exhibits  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity 
Feldom  witnessed  in  a  community  of  Ben^alese. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  studded  with  mdigo 
factories,  and  the  remains  of  forts  erected  to  repel 
former  invasions  of  the  Arracanese. 

NARVA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  of 
Petersburg,  on  the  Narova,  about  8  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  81  m.  WSW.  St,  Petersburg.  Pop. 
7,255  in  1858.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
more  recent  part;  the  latter,  placed  on  high 
ground,  is  surrounded  with  fortifications  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  and  consbt^  of  respectable  stone 
houses ;  the  lower  and  older  part  comprising  only 
a  few  wooden  tenements,  with  two  churches,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  Greek,  the  other  to  the 
Lutheran,  religion.  Three  other  churches,  a  town- 
hall,  exchange,  and  the  half-ruinous  fortress  of 
VoulII. 
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IvangoTod  (built  in  1492,  by  the  Czar  Ivan  III. 
Vassflievitch),  are  the  only  other  public  edifices. 
The  place  is  noted  for  tbe  famous  battle  fought  in 
its  vidnity,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1700;  when 
Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  only 
8,000  men,  attacked  and  forced  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  Russian  army,  consisting  of  about 
80,000  men,  which  had  oeen  besieging  l^rva.  The 
Swedes  gained  a  complete  victory.  Above  18,000 
Russians  were  killed  in  their  intrenchments,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  the  river :  next 
day  above  80,000  Russian  troops  surrendered  to  the 
Swedes,  by  whom  they  were  disarmed  and  dis- 
missed. 'This  extraordinary  success  did  not  cost 
the  Swedes  above  600  men.  On  hearing  of  this 
disaster,  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  said,  *  Je  sots 
bwn  que  les  Suedois  nous  battront  longtempi  ;  mait 
a  la  fin,  Us  nous  apprendront  eux-mSmes,  a  les 
vaincre:'  and  the  event  proved  that  he  was  in 
the  right  (Voltaire,  HLstoiie  de  Charles  XII, 
liv.  ii.) 

NASEBY,  a  decayed  market-town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Northampton,  hund.  Guilsborough, 
Hi  m.  NNW.  Northampton,  and  72  m.  NW.  Lon- 
don. Pop,  of  par.  81 1  in  1861 .  Area  of  par.  8,690 
acres.  This  village  formerly  possessed  a  market 
and  a  worsted  manufactory,  but  they  have  long 
ceased  to  exist;  the  market  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  is  the  only  extant  sign  of  its  past 
importance. 

But,  how  unimportant  soever  in  other  respects, 
Naseby  will  be  ever  memorable  in  British  history 
for  the  battle  fought  near  it  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1645,  between  the  royalists  under  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliamentary  army  commanded  by  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax.  The  action  was  obstinate  and  well- 
contested,  but  in  the  end  the  parliamentary  leaders 
gained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory.  'The  loss 
in  killed  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the 
republicans  took  500  officers  and  4,000  soldiers, 
and  all  the  king's  artillen'  and  ammunition. 
This  action  may  be  said  to*  have  terminated  the 
civil  war. 

NASHVILLE,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  N. 
America,  state  Tennessee,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
on  the  Cumberland,  155  S.  by  W.  Louisville.  Pop. 
16,980  in  1860.  The  town  *is  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river,  adjacent  to  fine  bluffs,  and  is 
well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets ;  com- 
prising, besides  some  elegant  private  dwellings,  a 
court-house,  lunatic  asylum,  penitentiary  on  the 
Auburn  plan,  the  halls  of  the  university,  U.  States 
branch  bank,  market-house,  with  hotels  and 
chuiiches.  The  tonvn  has  an  active  and  extensive 
trade,  and  there  are  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
rolling  mills  and  tanneries.  Steam  boats  come 
up  to  the  town,  but  the  navigation,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  only  lasts  for 
about  eight  months  of  the  year,  as  dunng  the  dry 
season  the  boats  cannot  descend  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland  to  that  of  the  Ohio.  The  uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  founded  in  1806,  has  seven 
professors,  and  is  attended  by  above  100  students: 
the  library  comprises  9,500  vols.  There  is  also  a 
lyceum. 

NASO  (an.  Aaatkyrnum),  a  town  of  Italy,  island 
of  Sicily,  prov.  Messina,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Naso, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Mediterranean,  10  m.  W. 
b^-S.  Palti.  Pop.  7,291  in  1862.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  in  a  finely  wooded  and  healthy 
neighbourhood;  is  walled,  and  has  some  hand- 
some buUdings. 

NASSAU  (DUCHY  OF),  a  state  of  W.  Ger- 
many, principally  between  lat.  50°  and  61©  N.,  and 
long.  7°  32'  and  8°  45'  E. ;  having  N.  and  W. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  E.  the 
latter,  Hesse  Cassel,  the  territ  of  Frankfort,  and 
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the  Pnunan  circle  of  Wetzlar.  Length,  N.  to  S., 
65  m. ;  average  breadth,  above  83  m.  Area,  1,802 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  457,371  in  1861.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  surface  is  hilly,  with  a  general  slope  to- 
wards the  W.  The  Taunus  mountains  cover  the 
S.,  and  the  Westerwald  the  N.  part  of  the  duchy ; 
the  Feldberg,  the  highest  point  of  the  former,  rises 
to  nearly  2,700  ft. ;  and  the  Salzburg-head  (Sah- 
hurgher  Kopf)y  in  the  Westerwald,  reaches  the 
height  of  2,600  fL  above  the  sea.  No  portion  of 
level  surface  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  called 
a  plain ;  and  the  valleys  aire  generally  narrow  and 
confined,  though  many  are  highlv  picturesque. 

The  Rhine  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
S.  and  W.  boundaries.  The  Mayn  limits  the 
duchy  to  the  SE.,  and  the  Lahn  intersects  it  near 
its  centre,  having,  for  the  most  part,  a  SW.  course. 
The  Lahn  receives  within  this  duchy  the  Elz,  Ems, 
Aar,and  Muhl;  and  joins  the  Rhine  at  I.^nstein, 
being  navigable  as  far  as  Weilburg,  14  leagues 
from  its  mouth.  There  are  no  lakes ;  but  Nassau 
has  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  especially  in  the 
Taunus,  where  are  Ems,  Selters,  Schlangenbad, 
and  Wiesbaden,  among  the  most  frequented  spas 
in  Germany.  The  climate  is  cold  in  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  in  the  Westerwald,  but  so  mild 
in  the  sheltered  valleys  that  the  vine  comes  to 
perfection,  llie  mean  temperature  of  the  year  in 
the  Rheingau,  S.  of  Wiesbaden,  is  10°  centr.,  or 
50°  Fah.  Every  part  of  the  duchy  is  healthy. 
The  soil  is  no  where  remarkablj^  fertile,  but  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  barren ;  it  is  least  produc- 
tive in  the  N.,  where,  however,  there  are  good 
natural  pastures.  A  portion  of  the  soil  in  Wester- 
wald is  volcanic,  consisting  of  basalt  and  lava; 
and  near  Weilbuig  are  traces  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Agriculture  is  the  principal  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  land  is  mostly  divided  into  small 
parcels,  which  are  not,  however,  farmed  by  their 
actual  proprietors.  The  whole  country,  from  the 
Heidelberg  to  the  Rheingau  and  Homburg  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Spessart  (which  tract  includes,  besides  the  S.  part 
or  Nassau,  part  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Frankfort, 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  Bavaria),  presents  one  uniform 
face.  This  plain  is  divided  between  laige  forests 
of  tJie  common  PinMt  tUvestriif  occasionally  in- 
terspersed with  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  large 
flat  districts  of  com  and  vegetables,  unrelieved 
hy  a  single  tree  or  hedge.  The  open  fields  are 
divided  into  small  patches,  by  the  diiference  of 
culture,  which  freouently  denotes  the  boundaries 
of  each  peasant's  little  farm.  The  farms  rarely 
exceed  50  acres :  gentlemen  farmers,  or  specula- 
tive agriculturists,  are  unknown :  and  the  opposite 
extreme,  the  class  of  agricultural  day-labourers,  is 
very  smalL  Wheat  is  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the 
la^er  rivers ;  but,  on  the  uplands,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats  are  almost  the  only  grains  cultivated',  with 
potatoes;  and  in  the  Westerwald,  buckwheat. 
The  S.  declivities  of  the  Taunus  are  covered  w^ith 
chestnut  woods  and  orchards.  In  the  district 
called  the  Rheingau^  further  S.,  along  the  Rhine 
and  Mayn,  the  culture  of  the  vine  occupies  a  large 
share  of  attention.  The  finest  growths  of  the 
Rhine,  as  Hockheim,  Steinbeiger,  Rudesbeim,  and 
above  all  Johannisbeig,  come  from  this  duchy,  in 
which  nearly  a  third  part  as  much  land  is  appro- 
priated to  the  culture  of  the  vine  as  in  all  Rhenish 
Prussia.  The  soil  of  the  Rheingau  is  thin  and 
sandy;  but  it  is  well  manured,  and  very  produc- 
tive.   The  Hochheim,  properly  so  called,  or  hoch^ 
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produces,  in  good  Beasons,  about  12  lai^  caaks 
{tonneaux)  of  wine.  A  constant  snpplj  of  water 
is  afforded  to  the  plants  by  a  small  nvnlet,  and 
they  are  protected  from  too  much  wet  by  move- 
able wooden  sheds.  But  there  is  another  vineyard 
little  inferior  to  the  above ;  and  the  surroundiiig 
lands  yield  an  abundant  produce,  which,  as  ia 
the  case  of  other  wines,  often  passes  for  the  first 
growths.  The  produce  of  the  Steinberger  vine- 
yard, which  belonged  to  the  suppressed  monastery 
of  Eberbach,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  ^rsnd 
duke,  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Rhenish  wines; 
and,  in  favourable  years,  has  much  sweetness  and 
delicacy  of  flavour.  Flax,  hemp,  fruits,  hops, 
tobacco,  turnips,  and  chicory,  are  among  the  other 
principal  kinds  of  produce.  The  pastures  aie  well 
attended  to,  and  a  good  many  crops  are  grown  for 
fodder,  the  rearing  live  stock  being  an  important 
branch  of  husbandry.  Bees  are  numerous,  and 
game  abounds  in  the  woods.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  silver  aro  the  principal  mineral  products; 
bovey  coal  also  is  found  in  the  Westerwald,  and 
chalk,  marble,  roofing  slate,  and  potters'  clay  else- 
where. Mining  and  foiges  are  estimated  to  em- 
ploy 8,000  workmen.  Working  in  metals  is,  how- 
ever, the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  industry; 
the  other  manufactures  are  mostly  domestic  Linen 
cloths  are  woven  by  the  peasantry  at  their  own 
houses ;  and  some  cotton  cloths,  carpets,  woollen 
yam  and  hosiery,  morocco  leather,  sieves,  soap, 
and  sealing  wax,  are  made :  few,  however,  of  the 
manufactured  articles  find  their  way  out  of  the 
duchy,  the  exports  consisting  principally  of  mine- 
ral waters,  wine,  cattle,  wool,  mineraf  products, 
and  hardware  and  earthenware. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  florins  (jguUieiC)  of  60  kreut- 
zert,  containing 4  ^2/^im^«  each ;  the  florin  =  la.  8|d 
EngL  The  Hessian  morgen  (tteSemormalmargeM) 
S3  about  8-llths  En^l.  acre. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The  landittaidt,  or 
parliament,  of  the  duchy  consists  of  2  chambers; 
the  first  comnosed  of  the  princes  of  the  ducal  house, 
the  heads  of  6  noble  families,  9  representatives  for 
the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  an  iUimited  number 
of  members  nominated  by  the  duke.  The  second 
chamber  is  made  up  of  24  deputies  elected  by  the 
indirect  suffrage  of  all  tax-paying  inhabitants. 
The  states  are  convoked  yearly.  The  press  is  free, 
and  {>ersonal  liberty,  the  right  of  petitioning,  and 
eligibility  to  all  public  ofilces  are  privileges  be- 
longing to  every  subject  Civil  justice  is  admin- 
istered in  a  primary  court  in  the  cap.  of  each  of 
the  28  districts  of  tJie  duchy;  in  secondary  courts 
at  Dillenburg  and  Usingen ;  and  a  high  court  oS 
appeal  at  Wiesbaden.  The  principal  criminal  courts 
are  at  Wiesbaden  and  Dillenhuig.  There  are 
elementary,  royal,  and  pammar  schools  at  Diaz, 
Usingen,  Dillenburg,  Hadamar,  and  Wiesbaden, 
and  a  gymnasium  in  Weilburg,  beadea  female 
schools,  many  special  academies,  an'd  deaf  and 
dumb  and  other  charitable  schools.  The  govern- 
ment has  taken  considerable  pains  to  promote 
popular  education.  By  an  agreement  with  Hano- 
ver, the  university  of  G&ttingen  has  becoi  consti- 
tuted the  high  school  for  the  duchy,  except  in 
Rom.  Cath.  theology,  for  which  students  resort  to 
Marbuig,  in  Hesse  Cassel.  At  the  census  of  1861, 
there  were  237,953  ProtesUnts,  and  208,842  Roman 
Catholics.  The  revenue,  in  1862,  amounted  to 
332,9472.,  and  the  expenditure  to  426,4862.  Public 
debt,  2,396,3002.  in   1862.     Nassau  holds,  with 


is  grown  at  Hochheim,  on  a  little  hill  behind  the  j  Brunswick,  the  ninth  place  in  the  German  Con- 
ancient  deanery,  on  a  space  of  about  8  acres,  open  federation ;  it  has  two  votes  in  the  full  conndl, 
to  the  southern  stm,  and  sheltered  from  N.  winds  '  and,  with  Brunswick,  one  in  the  committee.  It 
by  the  town.  Each  acre  has  about  4,000  vine  I  furnishes  to  the  army  of  the  confederation  a  con- 
plants,  valued  at  a  ducat  each ;  and  the  little  hill   tingent  of  6,109  men. 
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This  ootmtry,  like  Hesse,  was  anciently  inha^ 
bited  by  the  Cattu  The  founder  of  the  reigning 
house  olf  Nassau  was  Otho  of  Lauenburg,  brother 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  I.  In  1256  two  collateral 
lines  were  formed;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
elder  have  remained  in  possession  of  this  territory ; 
while  those  of  the  younger  (Orange-Nassau)  have 
been  seated  on  the  throne  of  Holland. 

NATAL,  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  SE.  coast  of  Africa,  between  7^  and  81  degs. 
S.  lat.,  and  28^  and  81  degs.  E.  long.  It  has  on 
the  X.  the  country  of  the  Zoolu  Kaffirs,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Buffalo  and  Trikela  rivers, 
on  the  E.  the  ^dian  Ocean,  S.  the  Umzinkala 
river,  and  W.  a  chain  of  lofly  mountains  called 
the  Drakenbeig  or  Kathlamba,  running  NNE.  and 
SSW.  from  80  to  100  m.  from  the  coast  Its  area 
comprises  about  twelve  millions  and  a  half  of  acres, 
and  it  has  a  seaboard  of  150  m.  The  country 
shelves  rapidly  downwards  from  the  mountains 
into  the  sea,  having  the  appearance  of  a  hxUy  de- 
clivity intersected  b^  deep  ravines,  but  along  the 
shore  and  the  rivers  it  is  flat  and  swampy.  The 
declivities  of  the  hills  are  in  part  covered  with 
forest  trees  and  bushes,  and  in  part  bare  and  red, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  iron  ore  which  they 
contain.  The  lower  grounds  are  ever}*where  co- 
vered with  vegetation,  consisting  either  of  the  most 
luxuriant  grass,  or  of  bush  or  scrub.  It  is  well 
watered,  being  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and 
streams  which,  rising  in  the  mountains,  pursue 
their  winding  courses  to  the  sea.  In  the  rainy 
seasons  these  are  much  swollen,  and  rush  forwaid 
with  great  violence.  Thev  have  generally  but  a 
short  course ;  are  frequently  interrupted  by  cata- 
racts; and,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  sand  and 
earth  which  they  carry  down,  they  have  uniformly 
bars  at  their  mouths,  so  that  thev  are  in  great 
measure  useless  fur  navigation.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  cultivation;  on  the  alluvial  land, 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  particularly  so, 
producing  laiger  crops  than  grown  in  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  principal  rocks 
are  granite,  basalt,  slate,  sandstone,  and  shale. 
Iron  ore  is  extremely  abundant ;  coal  also  is  found 
in  different  localities,  and  might  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity.  The  climate  is  not  too  hot ;  but,  in 
the  summer  months,  the  grass  is  ^nerally  brown 
and  dry,  and  towards  the  S.  frontier  droughts  are 
frequent.  The  district  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
healthy,  and  free  from  the  epidemics  by  which 
moat  parts  of  Africa  are  visited. 

Tigers,  hyflenas,  wolves,  and  a  few  lions  lurk  in 
the  deeper  ravines,  and  in  the  forests  on  the  moun- 
tains along  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  whence  they 
occasionally  descend  to  prey  on  the  flocks;  but 
they  arc  less  feared,  and  their  ravages  are  of  less 
consequence,  than  might  be  supposed.  The  hip- 
popotamus Ib  found  in  the  pools  in  the  rivers  m 
the  interior ;  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  are  also 
met  with,  though  they  are  less  common  now  than 
formerly.  Game  is  abundant,  ct)roprising  ante- 
lopes, hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  Baboons, 
monkeys,  with  sundry  varieties  of  serpents  and 
other  reptiles,  are  among  the  native  animals.  The 
district  IS  in  most  parts  well  suited  for  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  cattle.  Wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize, 
and  beans  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  might 
be  nused  in  any  quantity;  and  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  other  tropical  productions,  are  well 
anited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  cotton  is  of 
very  good  quality.  Vines,  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons 
have  also  oeen  introduced,  with  every  reasonable 
success. 

The  principal  harbour  is  that  of  Port  Natal,  lat. 
29®  65'  S.,  long.  30°  41'  E.  It  opens  to  the  N., 
and  outside  its  month,  which  is  narrow,  is  a  bar 


of  sand,  on  which  there  are  in  ordinary  tides  about 
6  ft.  water  at  ebb,  and  about  12  ft.  at  'flood ;  but  at 
springs  the  rise  of  the  ride  is  greater.  Within  the 
bar  there  are  from  12  to  15  and  16  ft.  water  at  ebb. 

Natal  was  erected  into  a  colony  in  1856.  It  is 
governed  by  a  lieutenant-govemor,  assisted  by  an 
execudye  council,  composed  of  the  chief  justice, 
the  senior  officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  secretary  for  native  affairs;  and 
a  legislative  council,  composed  of  four  official 
menibers,  viz.  the  colonial  secretary,  the  treasurer, 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  secretary  for  native 
affairs,  and  12  members  elected  by  the  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  public  revenue  amounted  to 
12d,089i:  in  1868,  and  the  expenditure  to  117,000A 
The  total  value  of  the  imports,  in  1863,  was 
473338^,  and  of  the  exports,  158,565/. 

The  colony  of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  of  its  discovery  by  Yasco  de  Gama,  the  cele- 
brated Portuguese  navigator,  on  Christmas-day, 
1497.  From  the  time  of  discovery,  but  littie  is  to 
be  found  respecting  it  till  1686,  when  a  Dutch 
vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Natal.  The  un- 
fortunate crew  spent  some  twelve  months  there 
engaged  in  building  a  small  vessel  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck.  Having  accomplished  their 
task,  they  sailed  for  the  Cape,  leaving  behind 
them  four  Englishmen,  three  of  whom  were  sub- 
sequently taken  off  by  a  Dutch  ship  which  visited 
the  coast  The  Dutch  formed  a  settlement  in 
1721,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  1824  Lt.  Farewell,  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  having  the  previous  year  visited  Natal 
on  an  exploring  voyage,  endeavoured  to  colonise 
it.  Though  the  British  government  declined  to 
recognise  or  aid  him  in  his  plans,  he  induced  some 
twenty  enterprising  individuals  to  join  him  in  this 
undertaking.  On  their  arrival  they  found  Chaka, 
a  powerful  chief,  of  great  talent,  who  had  absorbed 
into  a  nation  under  his  own  despotic  sway  the  va- 
rious tribes  inhabiting  a  vast  tract  of  country,  at 
the  summit  of  his  power;  he  sanctioned  the  for- 
mation of  a  settlement  by  this  small  band  of  white 
men,  which  was  broken  up  at  his  death,  about 
four  years  later.  The  tribes  thus  amalgamated  by 
Chalca  have  been  known  since  under  the  general 
title  of  Zulus. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  jeai  1887  a  lai^ 
body  of  Dutch  Boers  from  the  Cape  colony,  taking 
offence  at  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  regard  to  their  relations  with 
their  coloured  servants,  migrated  to  NataL  Many 
of  them  were  treacherously  murdered  by  Dirgaan, 
the  Zulu  chief,  the  murderer  of  and  successor  to 
his  brother  Chaka.  During  the  next  two  years 
the  Zulus  and  the  Boers  waged  war  with  various 
success ;  but,  in  1889,  the  Dutch  obtained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  natives. 

In  consequence  of  these  disturbances,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Cape  determined  to  take  military  pos- 
session of  the  district,  and  sent  there  a  detachment 
of  troops  for  the  purpose.  This  detachment  was 
short]}'  withdrawn,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  brief 
interval  a  second  force,  under  Captam  Smith,  was 
sent  (1840).  These  troops  came  into  collision  with 
the  Dutch  Boers,  were  defeated  by  them,  and  forced 
to  entrench  themselves,  and  werecompletely  block- 
aded till  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  force  under 
Colonel  Cloete,  when  a  junction  was  effected  with 
the  garrison  under  Captain  Smith.  The  Boers 
shortly  submitted,  and  on  the  5th  July,  1840,  their 
signed  act  of  submission  was  received  by  Colonel 
Cloete  at  Pietermaritzbuig.  Three  years  after, 
the  district  of  Natal,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  government,  was  proclaimed  by  the  go- 
vemor  of  the  Cape  to  be  a  part  of  that  colony.  ^ 
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NATCHEZ,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America, 
state  Mississippi,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  285  m.  above  New  Orieans.  Pop. 
13,550  in  1860.  The  tovm  is  situated  partly  on  a 
bluff  or  high  ground,  about  |  m.  from  the  shore, 
and  150  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  partly 
also  *  under  the  hiU,'  close  by  the  latter.  The 
upper  town  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  shaded  with  fine 
spreading  trees,  Uie  whole  having  an  appearance 
of  comfort  and  opulence.  The  prmcipal  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  the  gaol,  academy,  and  a 
number  of  churches,  besides  which  there  are  many 
handsome  private  houses,  with  attached  gardens. 
'  Natchez,'  says  a  traveller,  '  though  occasionally 
very  unhealthy,  from  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  the 
U.S.  The  *< pride  of  India"  tree,  shading  the 
streets,  was  in  blossom,  having  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  lilac  than  to  any  other  of  the  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  spiked;  and 
the  growth  of  these  trees  w  so  rapid,  that  in  a  few 
years  they  completely  embower  a  village,  and  give 
a  delightful  freehness  to  the  landscape.'  A  fine 
esplanade,  100  yds.  wide,  occupies  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  close  in  front  of  the  upper  town,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  and  strikmg  view  of  the  river, 
the  rich  conntrv  eastward,  and  the  wide  dismal 
swamp  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
town  *  under  the  hill,  however,  and  that  part  in 
which  the  principal  river  trade  is  carried  on,  is  a 
repulsive  place,  and  is  the  general  resort  of  the 
vilest  characters  from  the  upper  and  lower  country. 
The  houses  are  tenanted  by  boatmen  and  mulat- 
toes ;  and  on  the  landing-place  are  several  hotels, 
in  which  vice  and  immorality  of  every  kind  are 
unblushingly  displayed.  Dancing  assemblies  for 
the  refuse  of  both  sexes  are  held  in  the  public 
rooms  of  these  houses  almost  every  night;  and 
there  are  other  rooms  devoted  to  gambling.'  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants ;  and  this  being  one  of  the 
principal  places  above  New  Orleans  fur  the  ship- 
ment of  cotton,  the  streets  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year  are  almost  barricaded  with  bales  of  that 
article. 

Natchez  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  Indian  tribe,  nom  which  the  town  was 
afterwards  named.  In  1716,  the  French  formed  a 
settlement  here,  and  established  a  port  called  St. 
Rosalie.  Disputes,  however,  arose  between  the 
natives  and  the  new-comers,  which  ended  in  a 
general  massacre  of  the  latter.  The  French,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  sent  an  army  into  the 
country;  and  so  vigorous  were  their  measures, 
that  the  whole  nation  was  either  exterminated, 
or  sold  as  slaves.  Indian  mounds  and  other 
monuments  are  visible  near  the  tovm,  as  are  the 
ruins  of  the  French  port. 

NATOLIA,  ANATOLIA,  or  ANADOLI  (a  cor- 
ruption from  'AvaTo'ATj,  the  East,  or  Levant)^  a 
peninsula  of  W.  Asia,  anciently  called  Asia 
Minor,  and  now  constituting  a  pachalic  of  Asiatic 
Turkey :  it  extends  between  lat.  Sti©  and  42°  N., 
and  between  long.  26°  and  42<^  E.,  being  bounded 
N.  by  the  Black  Sea,  £.  by  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates,  S.  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  W.  by  the  Archipelago.  Length,  from  C. 
Kara-bunin  to  the  Euphrates,  670  m. ;  breadth 
from  300  to  440  m. ;  estimated  area,  250,000  so. 
m.,  or  about  l-16th  more  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Pop.  probably  about  4,350,000.  The 
coast-line  is  irregular,  especially  on  its  W.  and  S. 
sides,  where  it  is  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulfs  of 
Adramyti,  Sm}Tna,  Kos,  Makry,  Adalia,  and 
Scanderoon.  The  surface  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  high  table-land,  dotted  with  salt 
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lakes,  and  enclosed  by  two  ranges,  -detached  firom 
the  plateau  of  Armenia,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  N.  and  S.  coasts.  The  hitter  of 
these  chains,  the  Mons  Taurtu  of  the  ancients, 
and  Sultan-dagh  of  the  Turks,  runs  close  to  the 
shore  in  some  parts  of  Karamania,  forming  a 
bluff  precipitous  coast,  intersected  here  and  there 
by  narrow  goiges,  through  which  numerous  tor- 
rents run  into  the  sea.  One  of  the  heights,  dote 
to  the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  was  ascertained  by  Captaia 
Beaufort  to  be  7,800  ft.  high ;  but  there  are  several 
summits  in  the  interior,  the  snow  on  which  de- 
scending one-fourth  the  way  down  their  8idc«, 
indicates  a  height  of  10,000  ft.,  or  neariy  equal  to 
that  of  Mount  Etna.  (Beaufort's  Karamania,  p. 
67.)  ^The  N.  range  is  much  less  clearly  defined, 
the  only  snow-covered  peak  being  MtnaU  Ofym- 
pug,  about  25  m.  S.  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Con- 
nected with  Olympus  westward  is  the  celebrate«l 
Mount  Ida,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Troy ;  and 
the  highest  summit  of  which,  called  Gargana  by 
Homer,  and  Kaz-dagh  by  the  Turks,  rises  about 
5,000  ft  above  the  sea.  About  100  m.  S.  of  Ida 
runs  another  range,  the  Tmolus  of  antiqait}^ 
mentioned  by  Ovi^  Virgil,  and  Seneca  as  bein^ 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wines  and  rich  meUllic 
veins.  The  central  table-land  is  partly  drained  by 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea ;  butalain^ 
portion,  Ijing  N.  and  N  W.  the  range  of  Taoms, 
about  240  m.  in  length  by  150  m.  in  breadth,  is 
covered  with  numerous  salt  lakes,  marshes,  and 
rivers,  having  no  visible  outlet.  In  rainy  seasons 
these  lakes  overflow,  and,  but  for  the  ridges  tluit 
cross  the  plain  and  separate  it  into  basins,  would 
submerge  nearly  200  sq.  m.  of  the  surface.  The 
lan^est  of  these  is  the  lake  Beishehr,  43  m. 
WSVV.  Konieh ;  but  by  far  the  most  curious  in 
the  peninsula  is  the  Tatta  pabu  of  antiquity 
(about  50  m.  N.  Konieh,  and  2,500  ft.  above  the 
sea),  the  waters  of  which,  ace.  to  Strabo,  were  » 
impregnated  with  brine,  that  any  thing  immersed 
in  it  was  soon  covered  with  a  saline  incrustation. 
The  Turks  call  it  Tuzla,  and  it  still  furnishes  in 
abundance  the  article  for  which  it  was  anciently 
famous;  but  it  contains  neither  fish  nor  con- 
chiferous  animals.     (Geog.  Joum.,  x.  299.) 

The  largest  rivers  of  Natolia  flow  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  Ilaly$,  or  Kizil-Ermak  (<  Red  River*), 
rises  by  2  branches  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount 
Erdjik  (an.  Arpttus),  and  flows  by  a  tortuom 
course  of  about  500  m.,  first  NW.,  and  subse- 
qnently  NE.,  into  the  Black  Sea,  where  it,  y 
about  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Paris.  It  is  the 
largest  river  of  Asia  Minor ;  and,  in  ancient  times, 
was  considered  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian 
and  Median  kingdoms,  as  well  as  a  natural  divi- 
ding line  of  the  peninsula.  (See  Herod.,  i.  72.)  E. 
of  the  Halys  is  the  Iris  (now  the  Jekil  Ermak),  a 
much  smaller  river,  rising  in  the  N.  range  of  the 
table-land,  and  flowing  W.  by  N.  past  Tokat  into 
the  Black  Sea,  about  20  m.  E.  Samsoun  (an. 
Amisus).  In  the  NW.  part  of  Natolia  is  the 
large  and  celebrated  river  Sanfforius  (now 
Sakaria),  the  roost  distant  source  of  which  is  in 
the  central  plateau,  about  60  m.  SSW.  Angora; 
lat  380  6'  N.,  long.  82^  8'  S.  After  receiving  nu- 
merous tributaries,  it  turns  northward,  near  the 
modem  town  of  Eski-sher  (an.  iJoryfantm),  and 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  about  50  m.  W.  by  S. 
Erekli.  The  three  principal  rivers  flowing 'into 
the  Archipelago  are  the  Caicus,  the  auro  turbidbts 
Hermus  of  Virgil  (Geog.,  iL  137),  now  the  Sara- 
bat,  the  marshy  Caystrus^  at  the  mouth  of  which 
was  the  "Aa-io?  Kti/kitv  of  Homer  (Tl.,  ii.  461),  and 
the  Meander  (now  Mendere),  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  three,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity,  not  only 
for  the  sinuosities  of  its  course,  but  for  the  fertility 
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of  its  valleys,  and  the  number  of  flouruhing  cities 
on  its  banks.  It  rises  by  numerous  sources  in  lon^. 
SiP  S'  £.,  and  takes  a  general  course,  W.  by  S., 
about  220  m.  to  its  mouth,  near  the  ruins  of 
JUikius,  The  rivers  on  the  8.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  little  more  than 
brooks  or  mountain-torrents ;  and  the  Cydnus,  the 
scene  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  Cleopatra,  is  at 
present  only  160  ft.  wide,  and  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  smallest  boats.  (Beaufort's  Karamania, 
p.  276.) 

The  geological  formation  of  Natolia  partakes  in 
many  parts  of  a  volcanic  character.  The  high 
re^on  of  Phrygia,  called  «aTcuceKov/*€»Tj,  abounds 
with  lava  and  other  substances,  indicating  the 
existence  of  igneous  action  at  some  [)revious 
period.  Earthquakes  have  frequently  visited  the 
W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  all  but  demolished 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  Cibotus,  Sarde»,  and  other 
cities  of  antiquity;  and  it  has  still  numerous 
thermal  and  sulphureous  springs.  The  most 
general  formation,  however,  is  of  white  limestone, 
bold  cliffs  of  which  rise  in  Karamania,  from  600 
to  700  ft  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  exhibiting 
the  most  curious  contortions  of  strata.  (Beaufort, 
p.  212,  213.)  On  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula 
the  same  description  of  strata  prevails,  covered 
with  gypsum,  and  in  the  highest  mountains 
serpentine  is  found  alternating  with  the  blue 
mountain-limestone.  The  marble  of  Asia  Minor 
was  extensively  used  by  the  wealthy  Romans  in 
building  their  houses  and  vUlas.  These  mountains 
abound  in  mineral  riches ;  copper  is  wrought  to  a 
considerable  extent  near  Irebizond,  Samsoun, 
and  Siwas ;  and  the  region  of  the  ChaJybes 
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Val.  Flao.  Arg.,  iv.  610. 

is  still  an  important  mining  district  of  the 
pemnsnla.  Lead  has  been  found  in  several  places, 
though  not  wrought;  but  rock-alum  is  procured 
near  Unieh  (an.  CEfue),  and  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

The  climate  of  Natolia,  owing  to  the  varying 
elevation  and  different  aspects  of  its  surface,  will 
admit  of  no  general  description.  On  the  central 
plateau,  the  height  of  whicn,  exclusive  of  moun- 
tains), varies  from  2,800  to  3,900  ft,  above  the 
sea.  It  is  cold,  though  salubrious,  and  snow  lies, 
in  many  parts,  for  2  or  3  months  of  winter;  but, 
in  July  and  August,  the  heat  is  often  intense,  and 
rendered  more  oppressive  by  the  tendencv  of  the 
sandy  surface  to  absorb  heat.  On  the  W.  shores 
the  climate  is  genial,  and  the  soil  very  produc- 
tive ;  but  in  some  parts,  as  at  Smyrna  and  else- 
where, epidemics  are  prevalent,  and  the  plague 
often  maxes  great  ravages  among  the  pop.  The 
heat  in  July  is  stated  by  Mr.  Addison  to  range 
from  84^  to  94^  Fah.  in  the  shade ;  rain  seldom 
falls,  though  the  want  of  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
compensated  by  heavy  dews.  (Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  i.  820,  821.)  The  climate  on  the  N. 
side  u  far  more  temperate,  and  rain  is  frequent. 
The  soil  on  the  coast  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
-wines,  olives,  rice,  millet,  and  other  grains;  but 
tilla^  is  much  neglected,  irrigation  and  the 
manuring  of  land  being  little  practised.  The  N. 
shores  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  larch, 
beech  trees,  d:c.,  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of 
timber  for  the  Turkish  navy.  The  mountains  of 
Kiiramania  are  covered  principally  with  pines. 
Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  graze  on  the 
lofty  plains  of  the  interior;  their  wool  and  hair 
tbrming  an  important  article  of  commerce  between 
Angora  and  8myma. 

Natolia  is  under  a  pasha  or  military  governor, 


to  whom  are  subject  the  respective  begleri)egB  of 
Anadoli,  Karamania,  Marash,  Siwas,  and  Trebi- 
zond,  the  country  being  further  subdivided  into 
17  sandjiaks.  The  fixed  pop.  consists  principally 
of  Turks  and  Greeks,  with  smaller  numbers  of 
Armenians  and  Jews;  besides  whom  there  are 
nomadic  tribes,  both  Kurds  and  Turcomans,  em- 
ployed partly  in  pastoral,  but  partly  also  in  ma- 
rauding occupations.  (For  further  particulars  see 
Turkey.) 

Natolia,  which  was  first  called  simply  Asia, 
afterwards  4  carw  'A<rux,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
more  to  the  £.  17  ^^i*,  was  called  Ana  propria 
OT proconsuiarii  by  the  Romans,  and  did  not  receive 
its  appellation  of  Asia  Minor  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
With  respect  to  the  origin^  inhabe.  6f  this  cele- 
brated peninsula,  we  have  little  information  on 
which  any  reliance  can  be  placed;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians  had  settle- 
ments, at  a  very  early  period,  on  its  S.  and  W. 
coasts,  and  that  there  were  frequent  emigrations 
to  it  from  Thrace,  as  well  as  Thessaly,  soon  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  great  Ionian  migration  (com- 
posed of  colonists  from  Attica  and  Achaia)  took 
place  anno  1130  b.c.;  and,  about  80  years  after- 
wards, a  colony  of  Dorians,  from  Megara,  Trcezene, 
and  Argoe,  settled  on  the  SW.  coast,  a  little  S.  of 
those  last  mentioned.  Subsequently  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  Greek  colonies,  and  during  the 
existence  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  (which  lasted 
from  a  period  of  obscure  antiquity  down  to  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  556),  Asia 
Minor  was  overrun  successively  by  large  bodies  of 
Cimmerians  and  Scythians,  who,  however,  though 
they  penetrated  as  far  as  Lydia,  and  took  Sardes, 
were  unable  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
countrpr.  (Herod.,  L  15.)  The  numerous  revolu- 
tions, mdeed,  caused  botn  by  conquest  and  coloni- 
sation, are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  peninsula,  between  four  and 
five  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  comprised 
thirty  different  nations  (etfvca).  At  the  fall  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom,  Asia  Minor  was  formed  into  four 
satrapies,  belonging  to  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
under  which  it  remained  upwards  of  two  centuries, 
though  the  interior  of  the  country,  inhabited  by 
nomadic  tribes,  was  never  fully  subdued.  Not- 
withstanding the  oppressions  of  the  provincial 
governors,  and  their  occasional  struggles  with  the 
'Great  King,'  the  Greek  colonists  continued  to 
fiourish,  and  they  gradually  spread  themselves 
northward,  along  the  Euxine  Sea,  as  far  as  Tm- 
pezus  (now  Trebizond),  and  southward,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
everywhere  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  commercial  activity.  In  refinement, 
also,  and  the  cidtivation  of  the  arts,  they  were 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  European 
brethren ;  at  all  events,  if  Asia  Minor  have  not 
given  birth  to  great  warriors  and  statesmen,  she 
may  justly  boast  of  the  all  but  unrivalled  excel- 
lence of  her  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  sculps 
tors,  architects,  and  musicians.  In  poetry  she 
lays  claim  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Alcseus, 
and  Nicander;  in  philosophy  to  1  hales,  Pytha^ 
goras,  Anaxagoras,  Bias,  and  Pittacus;  and  in 
history  to  Hecatseus,  Hellanicus,  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  The 
Macedonian  succeeded  the  Persian  dominion 
camo  831  B.C. ;  from  which  time,  during  nearly 
two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  subject  to  many 
vicissitudes  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes 
of  Alexander's  successors  and  their  descendants, 
as  well  as  the  formation  of  several  minor  kingdoms 
(as  Pontus,  Bithynia,  dc.)  under  native  princes. 
During  the  century  immediately  piecedmg  Uie 
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ChnRtian  era  the  various  parts  of  the  peninsula 
fell,  one  by  one,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  formed  a  proconsul^hip^;  and  it 
attained,  during  their  dominion,  not  only  its  most 
unifonn  and  settled,  bat  also  its  most  prosperous 
state;  a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by  the  number 
of  Uuge  cities  built  or  embellished,  and  the  great 
works  undertaken  and  completed,  during  the 
early  period  of  the  empire.  The  decline  of  the 
Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fresh 
invasions  from  the  £. ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  8th  century  the  Mohammedans  began  to 
settle  themselves  on  its  £.  borders.  At  the  period 
of  the  first  crusade  they  had  spread  over  almost 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  reduced  it  to  a  state  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  in  which  we  find 
it  at  the  present  day,  except  that  it  was  more 
populousw  It  was  ravaged  by  the  crusaders  in 
the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  and  was  overrun  by 
the  Tartar  hordes  under  Timonr  after  the  battle 
of  Angora  (1402  A.D.) ;  but  neither  produced  any 
nermanent  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

NAUMBURG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
distr.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Snale,  25  m.  8. 
Halle,  and  28  m.  SW.  Leipsic,  on  the  railway 
from  Halle  to  Eisenach.  Pop.  14,352  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built,  having  several  good  and 
wide  streets,  with  3  suburbs.  Its  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  citadel,  town  hall,  and  arsenal, 
a  noble  Gothic  cathedral,  5  Calvuiistic  churches, 
2  orphan  asylums,  6  hospitals,  a  poor-house, 
gymnasium,  and  trade  school.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  superior  and  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  circle,  a 
council  for  do.,  and  board  of  taxation.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  hosiery,  and 
shoes,  and  large  chemical  works.  The  2  annual 
fairs  of  Naumbuig  were  formerly  much  celebrated, 
but  have  recently  declined  in  importance. 

Naumburg  is  celebrated  in  history  as  having 
been  besie^  in  1482  by^  the  Hussites,  under 
Procopius.  This  general,  irritated  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  inhab.,  made  a  vow  to  put  them  all 
to  the  sword,  but  was  deterred  from  his  purpose  by 
the  earnest  supplications  of  the  children  of  the 
town,  who  came  out  in  procession  and  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet  The  anniversary  of  this 
event  (called  the  Kinderfest^  or  'Children's 
Fete,)  is  still  celebrated  on  the  28th  July,  and  has 
furnished  Kotzebue  with  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
best  plays. 

NAUi^LIA,  or  NAPOLI  DI  ROMANIA,  a 
city  and  sea-port  of  Greece,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Morea,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  its  own 
name,  5  m.  SE.  Ajkos,  58  m.  WSW.  Athens.  Pop. 
12.400  in  1861.  The  town,  which  stands  on  the 
KE.  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  tabular  summit,  and  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  since  the  war  of 
udependence. 

It  now  comprises  several  wide  streets,  regularly 
laid  out,  and  Imed  with  good  houses,  in  the  Euro- 
pean style ;  some  of  which,  for  size  and  elegance, 
might  pass,  in  Greece,  for  minor  palaces.  The 
principal  public  buildings,  besides  the  churches, 
are  a  roval  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  Count 
Capo  d'Istria,  and  a  new  court  of  justice,  called  the 
BovAcrcptoi'.  The  shops  are  well  stored  with  pro- 
visions and  other  articles,  and  there  are  numerous 
caf^  about  the  port,  and  in  the  chief  thoroughfares. 
A  quay  faces  the  harbour,  which  is  commanded  by 
the  ancient  Fort  Palamedi,  one  of  the  strongest 
castles  in  Greece :  at  its  foot  is  a  stone  aqueduct, 
from  which  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  water. 
Nauplia  possesses  one  of  the  largest  government 
dockyards  in  Greece,  and  extensive  storehouses. 
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Its  trade  is  very  considerable,  the  piindpsl  exports 
being  oil,  wine,  gall-nuts,  wax,  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton ;  while  the  imports  comprise  corn,  mano- 
factured  and  colonial  goods,  with  timb^.  The 
commerce  is  principally  carried  on  in  Greek  bot- 
toms. The  roadstead  of  Nauplia  is  W.  of  the  town, 
in  8  and  9  fathoms ;  but  within  the  harbour  there 
are  only  2^  fathoms,  and  in  entenng  it  is  neceMsry 
to  keep  in  mid-channel,  to  avoid  a  shoal  of  6  ft. 
water. 

Nauplia  is,  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
well  provided  with  hterary  establishments.  They 
comprise  a  military  academy,  school  for  the  middle 
classes,  circulating  library,  several  book  societies, 
two  lithographic  establishments,  and  five  printing- 
bouses,  one  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  po- 
venmient,  and  exclusively  employed  in  printing 
their  official  paper.  The  pop.  of  Nauplia  com- 
prises a  considerable  number  of  Germans,  French, 
and  Italians:  house-rent  is  high,  and  the  rate  of 
living  is  not  much  cheaper  than  at  Paris  or  Kapl«s. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  mianni 
from  the  neighbouring  marshes  in  summer,  and 
the  cold  searching  NE.  winds  that  prevail  during 
winter:  the  town  has  likewise  been  firequently 
ravaged  by  the  plague. 

The  ancient  Nauplia  was  the  port  and  arsenal 
of  Ai^gos  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history;  but  it  was  deserted  and  in  ruins  when 
visited  by  Pausanias,  who  noticed  the  vesugea 
of  its  walls  and  docks  (Ai^cVcf),  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  a  fountain  called  Canathus,  still 
existing.  The  inhabs.  had  been  expelled  severil 
centuries  before  by  the  Argives,  on  snspidonof 
having  favoured  the  Spartans,  who  in  consequence 
received  them  into  their  territory,  and  establiabed 
them  at  Methone  in  Messenia.  The  town  rerived 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  was  oocaped 
in  the  13th  century  by  the  Venetians,  who  made 
it  their  chief  settlement  in  the  Morea.  It  was 
taken  by  Sultan  Solyman  in  1537,  but  was  soon 
afterwanls  recovered ;  nor  did  the  Venetians  finallj 
lose  possession  of  it  till  the  treaty  of  Passarowiu 
in  1718  secured  it  to  the  Porte,  which  retained  it 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence. 
Nauplia  was  the  seat  of  the  new  goverament 
from  1829  to  1834,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Athens. 

NAVAN,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Leinster,  co.  Meath,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black- 
water  with  the  Bovne,  26  m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin,  on 
the  railway  from  f)ublin  to  Kells.  Pop.  3,863  in 
1861.  The  town  has  a  par.  church,  a  Kom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  convent,  an  endowed  grammar-school,  j 
a  national  school,  a  preparatory  Roman  Cathi>lic  | 
college,  with  a  chapel,  oourt-house,  bridewell,  i 
fever  hospital,  the  infirmary  for  the  county,  and 
cavalry  barracks.  At  one  end  of  the  town  is  a 
large  rath  or  mote.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  ■ 
Boyne  navigation  to  Drogheda,  and  the  nilwiT  ' 
to  Dublin,  Kavan  has  become  a  place  of  considef- 
able  trade,  especially  for  agricultural  prtxluce.  It 
has  also  com  and  flour  muls,  paper  mills,  distil- 
leries, and  a  tanner}'.  The  old  corporation  sent  i 
mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
it  was  disfranchised.  Markets  on  Wednesdays; 
fairs  on  Easter  and  Trinity  Monday,  the  2nd 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  1st  Monday  in 
December. 

NAVARINO,  a  town  and  sea  port  of  Greece,  on 
the  SW.  coast  of  the  Morea,  136  m.  SW.  Atheof, 
and  92  m.  S.  by  W.  Patras.  Pop.  2,351  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  a  fine  semicir- 
cular bay  of  the  same  name,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  placed  on 
a  lofly  rock.  Streets  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular, 
lined  with  small,  moan-looking  houses,  chiSy  of 
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stone,  cemented  with  mad|  and  encumbered  in 
many  places  with  the  fallen  ruins  of  fonner  habi- 
tations. At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bay  are 
the  remains  of  Navahuo  Veochio,  consisting  of  a 
fort  covering  the  summit  of  the  hilly  peninsula  of 
Coryj^UMMium,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which  once  stood 
the  ancient  Pyhs,  The  long  rocky  island  of 
Sphagia  (an.  Sphaeteria)  stretches  about  4  m.  from 
N.  to  S.  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  forming  a 
kind  of  natural  breakwater  for  its  protection  from 
the  heavy  seas  diat  would  otherwise  be  thrown  in 
from  the  W.  The  entrance  is  at  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  and  the  bay  is  one  of  the  finest  asylums  for 
shipping  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  water  to 
float  the  largest  ships,  and  good  holding  ground. 
Ships  usually  moor  about  i  m.  from  the  modem 
town,  or  behind  the  island  of  Marathonisi,  near  the 
centre  of  the  harbour.  The  circular  lagoon,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  harbour,  directly  £.  Navarino  Yec- 
chio,  abounds  with  fish ;  but,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Thucydides  or  Pansanias,  it  is  probably 
of  modern  formation. 

The  ancient  Pylos,  one  of  those  towns  that 
claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Kestor  ^called  by 
Homer  Ni|Ai|(bv  a/rrv)^  was  deserted  by  its  inhab. 
after  the  Messenian  war.  When  the  town  was 
restored,  we  have  no  information ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Pauaanias  it  was  inhabited,  and  comprised, 
among  other  monuments,  a  temple  of  Mmerva 
Coryphasia,  and  a  monument  of  Nestor.  (See 
Paus.  Mess.,  86,  quoted  by  Leake,  I  418.)  The 
island  of  Sphactena,  which  Thucydides  (iv.  86— 
38)  has  described  as  '  desert,  pathless,  and  covered 

with  wood '  (wA«6i»?  T€  ical  ikrpt.pii%  voo-a  vir'  i(nn$.ia%)^ 

is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  as  ha>dng  been  occupied  by  the  LacedsBmo- 
nians  after  the  defeat  of  their  fleet  by  the  Athenians, 
under  Demosthenes.  They  were  detained  here 
during  72  days,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to 
^ve  themselves  up  as  prisoners,  and  to  surrender 
their  fleet  in  pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  their  en- 
gagement. The  battie  which  {uneceded  this  block- 
ade took  place  in  the  bay  of  PyUf,  or  Navarino, 
which  has  also  obtained  celebrity  in  modem  times, 
during  the  late  war  of  independence,  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  (October  20, 1827)  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
under  Sir  £.  Codrington,  over  the  Turoo-Eg3rptian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  preponderance  of  force  and 
science  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  the  Turoo- 
Egypdan  fleet  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but 
in  the  end  it  was  ahnost  totally  destroyed.  A 
convention  was  soon  after  entered  into,  by  which 
the  Turks  agreed  to  evacuate  the  Morea;  and  this 
battle  finally  led  to  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Porte  of  the  independence  of  Greece,  in  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  in  1829. 

NAVARRE  (Sp.  Navarra)^  an  ancient  province 
of  Spain,  on  the  ^£.  side  of  the  peninsula,  lx)nnded 
N.  by  France  and  the  Pyrenees,  E.  by  Aragon,  S. 
by  Old  Castile,  and  W.  by  the  Basque  provinces. 
Greatest  length  from  SW.  to  NE.,  75  m.;  breadth, 
about  50  m.  Area,  2,440  sq.  m.  Pop.  297,422  in 
1857.  The  surface  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
subordinate  mountain  ranges,  ranning  southward 
from  the  main  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  the  S. 
part  of  the  prov.,  near  the  Ebro,  has  some  exten- 
sive and  firuitful  valleys.  The  principal  summits 
within  the  limits  of  the  prov.  are  Altobiscar,  5,880 
ft.  high ;  Adi,  5,218  ft ;  and  8  others  rising  above 
3,000  ft.  firom  the  sea.  The  highest  points  of  the 
Pyrenees,  however,  are  considerably  to  the  £.  m 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  The  prindpal  passes 
over  the  Pyrenees  from  Navarre  mto  France  are, 
proceeding  eastward,  those  of  Verra,  Maya,  and 
koncesvaUes,  the  last  of  which  is,  according  to 


Bory  St.  Vincent,  6,771  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  are  chiefly  of  transition  and  secondary 
formation,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
rock  called  Pyrenean  limestone.  Jasper  and 
marbles,  also,  occur  in  large  beds ;  and  there  are 
several  iron  mines,  besides  one  of  copper.  Rock- 
salt  is  quarried  at  Valtierra,  near  the  Ebro,  and 
the  yearly  returns  amount  to  12,000  arrobas :  the 
prov.,  alsoj  comprises  numerous  thermal  springs. 
Principal  nvers,  the  Aragon,  Zidacoe,  and  Arga, 
uniting  their  waters  in  one  channel,  which  falls  into 
the  Ebro  opposite  Alfaro.  The  only  river  flowing 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  the  Bidassoa,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  forming  the  Val  de  Bastau^ 
and  has  a  course  ENE.  of  about  45  m.,  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Fuenterrabia.  The  climate  of  the 
mountainous  districts  is  very  severe  in  winter,  and 
not  genial,  even  in  summer ;  but  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Ebro  and  Aragon  the  temperature  b  much 
higher,  and  the  cumate  delightful,  as  well  as 
hMtlthy.  The  forest  trees  of  the  Pyrenees  consist 
chieflv  of  the  pine,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
sent  down  the  Ebro  to  Zaragoza  and  other  places ; 
but  there  are  also  considerable  numbers  of  beeches, 
deciduous  oaks,  and  chestnut  trees;  and  no  prov. 
fumishes  so  good  a  supply  as  Navarre  of  useful 
building  timtor.  The  wild  animals  of  the  moun- 
tains are  wolves,  wild  boars,  foxes,  and  wild  cats  ; 
game  is  abundant  in  eveir  part  of  the  prov.  Pas- 
turage is  extensively  followed,  especmlly  in  the 
N.  cdstricts ;  and  t^e  stock  at  the  last  general 
census  included  48,686  oxen,  4,616  calves,  25,760 
mules,  629,500  sheep,  69,500  ^ts,  and  81,760 
hogs,  the  produce  of  wool  bemg  estimated  at 
56,490  arrobas  (12,609  cwt)«  The  higher  part  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  is  bleak, 
cold,  and  unsuitable  for  tillage;  but  the  plains 
near  the  Ebro  have  a  rich  productive  soil,  well- 
watered  by  numerous  streamlets  connected  with 
the  larger  nvers.  The  principal  crop  are  wheat, 
maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also 
raised,  with  oil  and  wine.  About  the  half  of  the 
latter,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  wool,  and  about 
30,000  bushels  of  com,  are  exported  chiefly  to 
France  in  return  for  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  and 
colonial  produce.  Cyder  is  made  in  the  Val  de 
Baztan,  and  liquorice  is  raised  in  the  S.  districts 
for  exportation.  A^culture,  however,  is  much 
neglected.  Manufactures  are  also  inconsiderable, 
including  only  those  that  are  most  indispensable, 
and  some  distilleries.  The  intercourse  with  the 
adjoining  provs.  is  maintained  by  the  Northcm 
of  Spain  railway,  and  by  the  canal  of  Aragon, 
runmng  from  Tudela  to  Zaragoza.  The  ^preat  road 
from  Pampluna  to  Madrid  is  little  infenor  to  the 
modem  roads  of  England. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  still  governed  by 
its  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominiuly  at  least, 
the  same  constitution  which  it  enjoyed  when  it 
was  a  separate  monarchy;  but  its  cortes,  or  estates, 
have  not  met  since  171*8,  and  cannot  be  convoked 
without  the  authority  of  the  crown.  A  council, 
however,  representing  the  cortes,  sits  permanently 
at  Pampluila,  decides  on  the  method  of  raising 
the  revenue,  fixes  the  tariff,  and  exercises  othtrr 
commercial  privileges.  The  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  the  viceroy,  who  presides  at  the  royal 
council  {Consejo  Real),  consisting  of  six  judges, 
an  attorney-general,  and  4  aicades:  this  is  the 
highest  tribunal  for  civil  and  criminal  causes.  The 
inhabitants  of  Navarre  are  tall  and  strongly  built, 
resembling  the  Biscavans  in  mdependence  of 
spirit,  attachment  to  their  religion,  and  jealousy 
of  their  ancient  national  privileges.  Castiliui  is 
the  general  language  of  Navarre,  but  the  Basque 
is  spoken  in  the  N.  and  W.  districts. 

Navane  is  divided  into  17  partido§,  which  are 
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again  subdivided  into  74  merindades,  or  districts; 
and  the  kingdom  comprises  9  cities,  the  princifial 
of  which  are  Pamplana,  the  cap.  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, Tudela,  the  once  rovalcityofOIite,and 
EstelU.  .         /  » 

The  nhab.  of  Navarre,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  called  Fiouoone*,  in  common  with  those 
in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and 
were  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire  till  the  close 
of  the  5th  century,  when  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Visigoths,  under  whose  sway  they  remained 
between  200  and  300  years.  The  Arabs  overran 
the  country  in  the  8th  century,  but  were  unable 
to  effect  its  conquest.  Inigo,  count  of  Bigorres, 
having  been  elected  king  in  the  9th  century,  the 
crown  remained  upwards  of  5  centuries  in  his 
family,  till  in  1590  it  became  united,  through 
intermarriage,  with  that  of  France,  the  title  of 
whose  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
(with  the  exception  of  Napoleon)  to  that  of 
Charles  X.,  was  '  Kin^  of  France  and  Navarre.' 
In  1512,  however,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all 
the  country  S.  of  the  P}Tenees  to  the  crown  of 
Spain ;  so  that  only  the 'small  portion  N.  of  that 
chain  remained  annexed  to  thel^rench  monarchy: 
this  formed  the  prov.  of  B^aru  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  is  at  present  mcluded  in  the  d^p.  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees. 

NAXIA  (an  iVoxof),  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  the  largest  of  the  group  called  the 
CycUdes,  about  5  m.  £.  Paroe,  its  cap.  of  the  same 
name  being  in  hit.  87®  7'  N.,  long.  85°  26'  E. 
Shape,  oval :  circuit,  about  48  m. :  area,  106  sq. 
m.  Pop.  18,230  m  1861.  The  coast  is  much  in- 
dented and  precipitous,  especially  on  the  N£. 
side ;  and  the  surface  is  \eiy  uneven,  comprising 
.*ieveral  high  mountains  of  primitive  formation,  on 
which  are  superimposed  strata  of  grauwack^  and 
mountain  limestone :  the  culminating  point  of  the 
island,  ancientlv  called  the  hill  of  Zeus  (3,310  it, 
high),  is  called  Zia:  it  attained  some  celebrity 
from  its  containing  a  cavern  or  grotto,  to  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Bacchantes  came  to 
celebrate  their  mysteries  and  festivals.  Emery 
.  is  wrought  in  one  part  of  the  island.  Large  flocks 
of  sheep  feed  on  the  mountain  sides;  but  both 
their  wool  and  flesh  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Naxia  has  few  large  trees,  but  is  pretty  thickly 
covered  with  lemon  trees,  myrtles,  oleanders, 
thorny  brooms,  the  arbutus  and  labdanum  plant, 
atractylia  gHmmifarc^  the  produce  of  which  is 
chewed  by  the  natives,  and  various  kinds  of  le- 
guminous plants,  besides  the  olive,  fig,  and  vine, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  wine, 
however,  though  characterised  by  Athenieus  as 
*  the  nectar  of  the  gods,'  is  now  of  very  indifferent 
quality,  owing  to  the  want  of  care  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  oiU  also,  is  inferior  to  that  produced  in 
most  of  the  other  islands.  The  island  was  famous 
in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  but  agriculture  is  now 
so  much  neglected  that  the  com  raised  is  sufiicient 
only  for  six  months'  consumption  of  the  inhab. 
Vegetables,  however,  are  so  abundant,  that  consi- 
derable quantities  are  sent  to  Syra.  Lime  juice, 
also,  is  exported,  chiefly  to  Russia.  In  the  S.  of 
the  island  is  a  small  salt-pan,  from  which  the  cap. 
is  supplied  with  salt  The  island  abounds  with 
game,  and  field-sports  constitute  a  favourite  occu- 
pation of  the  inhab. 

Naxia,  the  cap.  of  the  island,  occupies  an  emi- 
nence close  to  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  (which  is  the 
only  part  accessible  to  shipping),  and  has  4,000 
inhab.  Its  narrow  streets,  lined  with  dilapidated 
houses,  exhibit  a  profusion  of  marble ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  dwelling  in  which  there  are  not 
ancient  inscriptions  or  oUier  monuments.  A  castle, 
built  by  the  Venetians,  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
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hill  above  the  town.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  Naxos  are  a  gate  oelonging  to  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  on  a  lofty  crag,  an  aqueduct,  and  a 
jetty  now  under  water,  but  still  distinguishable 
m  calm  weather,  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek 
and  Latin  archbishop,  and  there  are  several  churches 
and  convents  belonging  to  both  religions.  The 
harbour  of  Naxia,  called  the  Porto  Saline  on  ac- 
count of  the  salt  collected  there,  is  exposed  to  the 
N.  and  NW.  winds,  and  being  almost  surrounded 
by  hidden  rocks,  is  unfit  for  the  anchorage  of  lar:ge 
ships.  The  island  comprises  40  villages;  and 
there  are  numerous  country-houses,  farming  the 
residences  of  the  nobles  and'gentrv. 

Naxos  (which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  called 
at  different  times  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionysias,  and 
Callipolis)  was  probably  first  colonised  by  Carians. 
The  Naxians  were  among  the  most  steadfast  oppo- 
nents of  Persian  aggression,  and  the  failure  of  the 
cxpcilition  undertaken  by  the  Persians  again5t 
this  Island  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoraa,  led  to 
the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  states.  Soon  afterwards, 
Naxos  was  conauered  by  the  Persian  fleet  under 
Datis  and  Artapnernes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and 
enslaved  its  inhabitants.  (Herod.,  v.  28.  vil  96.) 
The  Naxians,  however,  had  sufficiently  reoovoed 
7  years  aften^'ards  to  enable  them  to  furnish  4 
well-equipped  triremes  for  the  fleet  at  Salamts. 
The  Athenians,  even  in  the  time  of  Pisistxatos, 
claimed  them  as  colonial  dependents;  and.  after 
the  Persian  war,  they  deprived  them  of  their 
liberty.  Naxos  was  celebrated  in  ancient  mytho- 
logy for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  island.  It  became  tribauiy 
to  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  146  B.C., 
but  was  ceded  by  Mark  Antony  to  the  Rhodians 
after  the  battle  c^  PhilippL  The  island  was  after- 
wards annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  subsequently  became  the  possession 
of  the  Venetians,  and  the  cap.  of  a  dukedom  whidi 
embraced  most  of  the  other  Cyclades.  At  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Selim  II.  (a.d.  1570)  it  was  united 
to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Turio,  however, 
allowed  the  inhab.  to  retain  their  ancient  laws  and 
government,  contenting  themselves  with  occasion- 
ally sending  a  uxawode  to  collect  the  land-tax  and 
customs,  ft  now  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

NAZARETH,  or  NASSARA,  a  small  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre,  cele- 
brated as  ha>'ing  been  the  residence,  during  his 
youth,  of  the  founder  of  Christianity;  17  m.  ESE. 
Acre,  and  70  m.  N.  by  K.  Jerusalem.  Pop.  estinu 
at  3,000,  of  whom  500  are  Turks,  and  the  rest 
Chru>tians.  It  stands  on  the  W.  slope  of  a  delight- 
ful valley,  encompassed  by  rocky  mountains  of  no 
great  height,  which  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a 
shell,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  The  houses 
are  mostly  wretched  stone  cottages,  with  mud 
floors  and  roofs;  nor  does  it  comprise  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  Latin  church  and  con- 
vent^ with  two  other  ctiurches,  belongin^^  respect- 
ively to  the  Maronites  and  Greek  Cathoncs.  The 
Turks  also  have  a  mosque,  erected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  Latin  convent, 
belonging  to  the  missionanes  of  the  Terra  Santa, 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  village,  is  a  spacious  and  com- 
modious building  of  stone,  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  which  enclose  a  church,  cells  for  the  friars, 
and  extensive  accommodation  for  pilgrims  and 
travellers.  The  church,  called  that  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, is  an  ill-proportioned  and  gaudily  cmia- 
mented  building,  said  to  occupy  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition,  the  house  of  Josq)h  and 
Mary  stood  before  its  miraculous  removal  to  Loretto. 
The  columns  and  interior  walk  are  hung  round 
with  silk  damask,  and  there  are  two  tolerably  good 
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oigana.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  descent  to 
a  subterranean  cave,  in  which  the  Viij^in  is  said 
to  have  lived,  and  which  is  divided  into  small 
grottoes,  pointed  out  as  her  kitchen,  parlour,'and 
bed-room  f  Here  also  are  two  granite  columns,  each 
2  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  about  3  ft.  afuirt,  which 
are  supposed  to  occupy  the  very  places  where  the 
Angel  and  the  Vir;^  stood  at  the  precise  moment 
of  the  Annunciation.  The  innermost  pillar  is 
broken  through,  above  the  pedestal,  and,  although 
it  touches  the  roof,  it  is  represented  to  be  s^- 
snpported  in  the  air.  'The  fact,  however,'  is, 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  that  the  capital,  and  a  piece  of 
tbe  shaft  of  a  grey  granite  pillar,  have  been  fast- 
ened on  to  the  roof  of  the  cave :  so  clumsily,  also, 
is  the  rest  of  tbe  hocus-pocus  contrived,  that  what 
is  shown  for  the  lower  fragment  of  the  same  pillar 
is  not  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  Cipolino  mar- 
ble.' (Travels  in  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land,  fs\ 
170.)  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  sick, 
(luring  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  to  resort 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  themselves 
against  the  pillars,  believing  thus  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain cure ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  railing 
lias  been  formed  to  exclude  the  patients,  who, 
however,  still  flock  round  in  hopes  of  relief  from 
being  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Different  inter- 
esting localities  are  pointed  out  to  the  pilgrims, 
such  as  Joseph's  workshop,  enclosed  in  a  small 
chapel,  the  synagogue  in  wbich  Christ  explained 
the  celebrated  passage  of  Isaiah  ^Luke  iv.  16-22), 
the  table  on  which  Jesus  ate  his  last  meal  pre- 
viously to  his  final  departure  for  Jerusalem  ;  and 
even  the  precipice,  or  '  brow  of  the  hill,'  to  which 
they  led  him,  '  that  they  might  cast  him  down 
headlong.'  (Luke  iv.  29.)  Here,  however,  as  at 
Jerusalem,  fancy,  and  the  desire  of  imposing  on 
the  credulity  of  the  devotees,  have  had  a  far 
greater  share  in  fixing  these  localities,  than  any 
regard  for  authenticitv.  The  chamber  containing 
the  fictitious  mensa  Christi  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  all  pilgrims,  Turks  as  well  as  Christians ;  and 
to  Rom.  Catholics,  who  say  the  Paternoster  and 
Ave  Maria  in  it,  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary  indul- 
gence of  seven  years!  The  present  inhaba.  of 
Nazareth  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weavers, 
employed  in  rural  pursuits.  Com  is  raised  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  by  the 
monks  of  Terra  Santa,  who  are  the  chief  farmers ; 
and  a  small  portioa  of  it  is  sent  to  Acre,  which  is  the 
cliief  source  of  supply  for  the  town.  The  pasturage 
of  cattle  and  goats,  also,  is  extensively  pursued, 
from  the  milk  of  which  is  made  a  large  quantity 
of  butter  and  cheese,  both  of  indifferent  quality. 
(Turner's  Levant,  ii.  130.) 

Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: it  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
afterwards  of  the  N.  portion  of  Palestine,  called 
GaUlee,  and  was  held  in  so  little  esteem  by  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  as  to  give  rise  to  the  exclama- 
tion, *  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?' 
(John  i.  46.)  It  owes  its  entire  celebrity  to  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  the  residence  of  Jesus 
Christ  almost  from  his  birth  to  the  commencement 
of  his  ministrations.  Here  the  an^l  Gabriel  an- 
nounced to  the  Yirgin  the  approachmg  birth  of  the 
Saviour;  thither  the  holy  family  returned  83  days 
after  his  birth  at  Bethlehem ;  and  during  his  in- 
fancy, spent  in  the  house  of  Joseph  the  carpenter, 
*  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled 
with  wisdom,  and  increasing  in  lavour  with  God 
and  man.'  (Luke  ii.  40,  52.)  Christ  preached 
here  *  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,*  imme- 
diately after  the  temptation ;  and  found,  from  the 
unfavourable  manner  in  which  he  was  received, 
that  '  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.' 
His  hearen  were  filled  with  wrath,  rose  up,  thrust 
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him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  to  a  precipice  to 
destroy  him ;  but  he,  passing  through  the  midst 
of  them,  went  his  way  (Luke  iv.  28-30) ;  and 
thenceforward  Capernaum  seems  to  have  been  his 
general  residence,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  occasionally  visited  Nazareth  to  see  his 
mother  and  tbe  members  of  her  family. 

NEAGH  (LOUGH),alakeof  Irehind,thehirge8t 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  centre  of  the  prov. 
of  Ulster,  having  N.  and  E.  the  county  of  Antrim, 
S£.  Down,  by  which  it  is  merely  touched,  S. 
Armagh,  W.  Tyrone,  and  NW.  Londonderry.  It 
is  about  17  m.  in  length,  by  about  9  m.  in  breadth ; 
occupying,  inclusive  of  Lough  Beg  (2,55 1 i  acres), 
which  is  joined  to  it,  an  area  of  61,626  Irish,  or 
99,823|  statute  acres,  at  ordinary  highwater-mark. 
It  is  fed  by  several  rivers  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, while  the  Lower  Bann  is  the  only  channel 
through  which  its  refluent  waters  find  a  passage  to 
the  sea.  Though  by  far  the  largest,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Irish  lakes.  Its 
shores  consist  mostly  either  of  a  level  strand,  or 
marshy  border,  liable  to  frequent  floods ;  and  are 
of  course  deficient  in  those  varied  banks,  and  bold 
promontories,  without  which  such  extensive  sheets 
of  water  want  picturesque  effect,  except  when 
their  uniformity  is  broken  by  islands ;  and  of  these 
there  are  only  two  small  an^  uninteresting  ones  in 
this  lake.  Frequent  squalls  and  want  of  shelter 
render  its  navigation  rather  dangerous  for  sailing 
vessels ;  but  these  inconveniences  will  most  pro- 
bably be  obviated  by  .the  introduction  of  steam 
packets.  The  mean  level  of  Lough  Neagh  is  about 
38  ft.  above  that  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  said  that 
nearly  10,000  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  its  banks, 
now  annually  flooded,  might  be  made  available  for 
agricultural  purposes,  by  the  outlay  of  a  moderate 
sum  on  the  removal  of  some  obstructions  in  the 
channel  of  the  Lower  Bann.  Its  waters  are  cele- 
brated for  their  petrifying  quality. 

NEATH,  or  NEDD  (the  an.  Nidum  of  Anto- 
nine's  Itin.),  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  S.  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  and  hund. 
its  own  name,  on  the  Neath  (crossed  here  by  a 
stone  bridge),  7  m.  ENE.  Swansea,  and  159  m.'W. 
by  N.  London.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.,  6,810  in  1861.  The 
town,  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  poor  in  appearance :  the  streets 
are  narrow,  and  badly  paved ;  there  are  few  ^ood 
houses,  but  the  cottages  of  the  poor  extend  irre- 
gularly beyond  the  town,  particularly  on  the  Car- 
diff road.  The  town-hall  is  a  handsome  modem 
building,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  used  for  a 
corn-market :  a  church,  with  a  lofty  square  tower, 
and  six  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  are  the 
only  other  public  edifices.  There  are  two  na- 
tional schools,  two  Sunday  schools,  and  twa  infant 
schools. 

Neath  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  extensive  copper,  iron,  and  coal  district,  and  it 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  great  smelting- 
houses  and  foundries  that  have  been  established 
round  it,  chiefly  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  The 
commerce  of  ^eatb  is  ver}'  considerable,  and  has 
been  steadily  increasing  for  some  years ;  but  though 
vessels  of  300  tons  can  get  up  to  the  town,  the 
trade  is  generally  carried  on  by  barge-communi- 
cation with  Britton  Ferry,  which  is  about  2^  m. 
lower  down  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  Neath 
by  a  canal  running  northward,  12  m.  higher  up 
the  valley.  By  Bntton  Ferry,  in  fact,  Neath  acts 
as  the  vent  of  all  the  minend  districts  connected 
with  the  vale.  Another  canal  joins  the  last-men- 
tioned at  Aber-dulais,  and  terminates  in  a  sea- 
lock  and  basin  on  the  £.  side  of  Swansea  harbour, 
Tbe  exports  are  coal,  culm,  copper,  iron,  iron  cast- 
ings, fi^-briclcs,  oak  bark  and  timber ;  the  imports 
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comprisiag  copper  and  iion  ore,  com  and  flour,  and 
foreign  timber, 

Neath  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  has  been 
governed  since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  by  a 
mayor  and  8  aldermen,  with  12  councillors:  it 
has  Also  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  re- 
corder. Before  the  Reform  Act,  Neath  was  a  con- 
tributary  bor.  to  Cardiff:  that  act  annexed  it,  with 
Aberavon,  Keufig,  and  Loughor,  to  Swansea,  which 
sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  At  the  same  time 
the  electoral  limits  were  so  enlarged  as  to  include, 
with  the  old  bor.,  that  portion  of  the  suburbs  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  river.  Registered  electoni  of 
district,  1,920  in  1865.  Neath  is  also  one  of  the 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  co. ,  and  the  petty 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here,  as  well  as  the 
quarter  sessions  alternately  with  8  other  towns. 
Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  fairs,  July  8, 
September  12,  and  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday. 

About  1  m.  from  the  town,  on  the  low  ground 
bordering  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Neath  Abbey, 
founded  by  Richard  de  Granville  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury :  the  church  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruins ;  but  the 
chapter-house,  a  curious  specimen  of  Early  English 
architecture,  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation ;  and 
foundations  of  buildings  may  be  traced  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

NEGAPATAM,  a  decayed  town  of  Hindostan, 
presid.  Madras,  distr.  Tanjore,  and  the  residence  of 
the  British  collector  for  the  district,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  162  m.  S.  by  £.  Madras.  The 
European  town,  which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Camatic,  now  scarcely 
exists,  Negapatam  being  seldom  resorted  to,  except 
by  ships,  lor  water  and  provisions,  both  of  which 
are  plentiful.  The  native  town  is  tolerably  exten- 
sive and  regular,  and  on  its  N.  side  is  a  remaricable 
tower  80  ft.  high,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  which  is  very  useful  as  a  landmark.  The  an- 
choring ground  here  is  about  8  m.  from  shore. 
Negapatam  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1781. 

NEGOMBO  {Noffambhu, » the  land  of  serpents.*) 
A  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  W.  coast  of  that 
island,  20  m.  N.  Columbo,  and  beside  the  canal, 
from  the  latter  city  to  Calpentyn.  Lat.  7°  11'  N. ; 
long.  79P  44".  It  has  a  smaU  fort,  and  several 
ranges  of  European  buildings ;  and  is  principally 
inhabited  by  Dutch  families  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
lusions, and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

NEGROPONTE,  orEGRIPO  (an.  Eubaa),  a 
long,  straggling  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
lying  close  to  the  £.  coast  of  Greece,  and  forming, 
with  the  Sporades,  a  separate  nomarchy  of  its  own 
name.  Length,  110  m. ;  breadth,  from  6  to  26  m., 
the  widest  part  being  measured  from  Chalcis  to  C. 
Kili:  area,  1,480  sq.  m.  Pop.  66,180  in  1861. 
Euboea  is  very  similar  in  its  mountainous  character 
and  geological  constitution  to  the  neighbouring 
continent,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature.  Grey 
limestone  and  day-slate  are  the  chief  stratifica- 
tions, and  there  are  clear  indications  both  of  old 
and  more  recent  volcanic  action.  The  whole 
country  is  bold  and  rugged,  with  a  bluff  coast,  es- 
|)ecially  on  its  E.  side,  which  is  dangerous  to  na- 
vigators; the  highest  points  of  the  mountain- 
range,  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  through  the  island, 
are  Mount  Lithada,  2,887  ft.  high ;  Mount  Kandili, 
3,967  ft. ;  Mount  Delphi  (an.  Derpho$sua)y  5,726 
ft,  and  St.  Elias  d'Oro  (an.  Ocha),  The  soil  of 
the  slopes  near  the  shore  is  very  fertile,  but  only 
imperfectly  cultivated.  The  orange,  citron,  almond, 
and  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Greece, 
grow  abundantly  on  the  lowlands ;  while  the  ches- 
nut,  oak,  and  fir  skirt  the  regions  nearer  the  moun- 
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tains.  The  staple  produce  of  the  N.  part  of  the 
island  consists  of  grapes,  from  which  the  faimerB 
make  large  quantities  of  a  thin  red  wine,  very  com- 
monly drunk  in  Greece,  and  fetching,  aooordiiig  to 
Colonel  Leake,  about  5  piastres  per  barrel  Com 
and  olives  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  S.  district,  but 
the  island  has  lost  the  characto' which  it  anciently 
held  of  being  the  granary  of  Greece.  (Comp.  Tbuc, 
i.  2,  with  Herod.,  v.  77.)  Excellent  herbage  for 
grazing  is  found  in  the  more  elevated  lan(b,  but 
oxen  are  bred  only  for  fanning  purposes.  8heep, 
however,  are  numerous,  and  of  an  excellent 
breed,  furnishing  large  quantities  both  of  wool 
and  cheese. 

The  chief  town  and  port  of  Euboea  is  Chalda,  or 
Egripos  (lat  880  80'  N.,  lon^.  28°  64'  E.),  on  the 
Euripus,  or  channel  of  Talanti,  where  it  is  only  40 
vards  wide,  and  crossed  bv  a  bridge,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Mahmoud  Pacha  m  1462. 
The  town  (which,  according  to  Stnbo,  was  founded 
by  the  Athenians  before  the  Trojan  war)  is  walled 
and  strongly  fortified,  comprising  niunerous  ancient 
fragments,  but  few  of  them  are  sufficiently  large 
to  be  intelligible.  It  has  also  2  tolerably  good 
harbours,  one  of  which  on  the  N.  side,  though 
small,  is  deep,  secure,  and  capable  of  containing 
many  merchant  ships.  The  only  other  town  d 
Euboea  is  Carytbu^  or  Castel  Rosso,  a  fortified  po?t 
near  its  S.  extremity,  with  2,000  inhabo.  There 
are,  also,  numerous  villages. 

'The  most  ancient  name  of  Euboea  was  Maois; 
but  it  was  also  known,  at  different  times,  by  the 
various  appellations  of  Ocha,  EUopia,  Ascipis,  and 
Abanti.  its  inhabs.,  called  Abantes  by  Homer, 
were  among  the  earliest  navigators  of  Greece,  and, 
according  to  Heredotus,  joined  the  Ionian  colonists 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor.  (i.  146.)  They  abo 
founded  settlements  at  a  very  early  period  in 
m^Tia,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  Soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratidse,  the  island  became  a 
dependency  of  Athens,  but  recovered  its  liberty, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  in  the  21st  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  It  afterwards  became  attached  to 
the  Macedonian  interests,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  Philij),  the  son  of  Demetrius.  It 
then  gradually  declined  in  pop.  and  importance ; 
and  Pausanias  alludes  to  its  fallen  state  under  the 
emperors.  At  the  dismemberment  of  the  Eastern 
empire  by  the  Franks,  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  Euboea ;  but  were  expelled  from  it, 
in  1470,  by  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  in  1829. 

NEJIN,  a  tovm  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Tchemigoff,  cap.  district,  on  the  Oster,  4fM  m. 
S\V.  Moscow,  lat  SI©  2'  45"  N.,  long.  81©  49'  45" 
E.  Pop.  17,200  in  1858.  The  town  issunonnded 
by  a  rampart  most  of  its  houses  are  of  stone,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  best  built  towns  of 
Little  Russia.  It  has  several  churches,  2  convents, 
a  hospital,  and  a  grammar  school  founded  by 
Prince  Bezborodko.  it  produces  silk,  soap,  leafier, 
and  preserves  and  liqueurs  that  are  highly  cele- 
brated all  over  Russia.  It  is  also  the  entrep5t  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  provinces  on  the  Baltic  and  those  on 
the  Black  Sea.  Its  merchants  are  principally 
Greeks,  who  enjoy  certain  peculiar  privileges,  but 
they  are  partly,  also,  Armenians  and  Jews.  It 
has  several  well  frequented  fairs. 

NEILGHERRY  HILLS,  or  NEILGHERRIES, 
a  collection  of  mountains  of  S.  Hindostan.  See 
Madras. 

NEISSE,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
reg.  Oppeln,  on  the  river  Neisse,  which  divides 
the  city  into  2  parts,  in  a  marshy  district  48  m. 
SSE.  Breslan,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from 
Breslau  to  Cracow.    Pop.  18,747  in  1861,  exeL  of 
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canison  of  6,890.  The  town  is  well  built,  having 
been  greatly  enlarged  by  Fiederic  II.,  who  also 
constructed  its  best  fortifications.  It  is  entered  by 
8  gates,  and  comprises  among  its  public  buildings 
a  large  castle,  a  commandant's  residence,  district 
hall,  7  Catholic  and  two  Caivinist  churches  ex- 
tensive barracks,  powder-mills  and  arsenals,  a 
small  theatre,  2  hospitals,  two  high  schools,  a  Ca- 
tholic gymnasium,  a  poor  school,  and  an  asylum 
for  poor  Catholic  cleigy  (called  domus  emeritorum^, 
Keissa  is  the  seat  of  a  council  for  the  circle,  a  tn- 
bunal  for  the  princi[)ality,  a  board  of  taxation,  and 
a  consistory  court:  it  has  some  printing  establish- 
ments, manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
several  distilleries,  and  a  few  good  hotels.  Large 
yearly  fairs  are  also  held  here. 

N£LLOK£,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid. 
Madras,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Pennar, 
13^  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  100  m.  N.  by 
W.  Madras.  It  was,  in  the  kst  century,  a  fortress 
of  considerable  strength;  and  is  still  a  populous 
and  busy  town^  about  |  m.  in  length,  full  of  shops 
well  stocked  with  commodities,  though  without  a 
single  public  or  private  building  of  note.  The 
suburbs  without  the  walls  are  laige.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  collector  is  on  an  elevated  ridge  S.  of 
the  town.  A  curious  discovery  was  made  nere  in 
1787,  of  a  number  of  Koman  gold  coins  and  medals, 
enclosed  in  a  small  pot  under  the  ruins  of  a  Hin- 
doo temple.  Many  had,  unfortunately,  been  sold 
and  melted;  but  about  30  were  preserved,  and 
found  to  be'  of  the  second  century,  mostly  Trajans, 
Adrians,  and  Faustinas. 

N£M£A,  an  ancient  town  of  Greece,  famous  for 
the  games  celebrated  in  its  neighbouring  grove, 
but  now  marked  only  by  the  modem  vulage  of 
Agio-Georgio,  12  m.  SW.  Corinth,  and  10  m.  N. 
by  W.  Argos.  The  extant  ruins  of  the  town,  or 
village  (for  Pausanias  terms  it  merely  a  x«>P^o*')» 
comprise  fragments  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  a 
church,  and  a  few  blocks  and  broken  Doric  pillars, 
supposed  to  have  formed  parts  of  the  tomb  of 
Opheltes.  Of  the  temple  '  tnree  columns  only  are 
standing,  two  of  which,  belonging  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  antsB,  support  their  architrave.  These 
columns  are  4  ft.  6^  in.  in  diameter,  and  nearly 
82  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  their  capitals.  The 
temple  was  hexastyle  and  peripteral,  being  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  have  had  14  columns  on 
the  sid^'  The  lower  part  of  the  walls,  enclosing 
the  cella,  is  complete,  and  the  pillars,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  fragments,  have  fallen  in  such 
regular  order,  that  the  temple  appears  to  have 
bran  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  rather  than  by 
the  lingering  and  desultory  decav  of  time.  Mr. 
Dodw^  (Greece,  ii.  208)  says :  •  1  have  not  seen 
in  Greece  any  Doric  temple,  the  columns  of  which 
are  so  slender,  and  the  capitals  so  disproportion- 
ately small,  as  those  of  ^emea:  the  whole  is  of 
soft  calcareous  stone,  and  the  columns  are  coated 
with  a  fine  stucco.'  Sir  W.  GeU  mentions,  also, 
*  that  there  are  indications  of  the  Nemean  theatre 
at  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  hill ;  and  probably 
vestiges  of  the  stadium  and  hippodrome  might  be 
discovered  by  a  search  similar  to  that  instituted 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.'  (Itin.  of  Morea, 
p.  169.) 

Nemea  was  celebrated  m  mythical  history  as 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  labour  of  Her- 
cules in  destroying  the  Nemean  lion ;  and  the  den 
of  this  animal  was  pointed  out  to  travellers  even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  near  the  end  of  the 
second  oentu^  of  the  Christian  sera.  The  games 
are  of  doubtful  origin ;  but  the  national  mythology 
ascribes  them  to  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
memory  of  Opheltes  or  Archemorus,  son  of  Ly- 
curgus,  a  king  of  Nemea.    They  were  celebrated 
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in  the  grove  of  Molorchus,  and  are  thus  alluded  to 
by  Statins  (Theb.,  iv.  159)  :— 

'  Dat  Nemea  oomitee  et  quos  in  praslia  vires 
Sacra  Cleonaei  cogunt  vineta  Molorchi' 

With  respect  to  the  periods  at  which  these  fes- 
tivals were  celebrated,  different  accounts  are  given 
by  the  old  writers ;  but  the  most  consistent  state- 
ment is,  that  they  were  celebrated  triennially,  in 
the  Athenian  month  Boedromion,  corresponding 
with  the  modem  August.  The  Aigives  were  the 
judges  of  these  games,  which  comprised  boxing 
and  athletic  contests,  as  well  as  chanot  races ;  and 
the  conquerors  were  crowned  with  olive  till  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  that  the  ArgoUc  republic  had  sustained 
in  that  stmggle  for  independence,  smallage,  a  fu- 
neral plant,  was  introduced  in  its  stead.  It  ap- 
pears from  Poly  bins  and  livy  (xxvii.  80),  that  the 
fames  were  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  reign  of 
*bilip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in  the  second  century 
preceding  the  Christian  era.  It  may  be  inferred, 
however,  irom  the  slight  mention  that  Pausanias 
makes  of  the  Nemean  games,  that  they  had  in 
his  time  fallen  into  great  neglect. 

NEMI,  a  village  and  hike  of  Central  Italy,  in 
the  Comarca  di  Roma.  The  village  on  the*N£. 
bank  of  the  Lago  di  Nemi  is  2  m.  N£.  Albano, 
and  16  m.  S£.  Home.  Nemi,  so  called  from  the 
forest,  or  nemus  by  which  it  was  anciently  sur- 
rounded,, was  famous  in  antiquitv  for  the  worship 
of  the  Scythian  Diana,— nemuaglaciale  TrivuB—Ui 
whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  No  remains 
that  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  are  now  to  be  met  i^ith. 
The  Lago  di  Nemi  is  1,022  it  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  is  now,  as  of  old,  beautifully  se- 
questered, and  well  entitled  to  its  classical  epithet 
of  Speculum  Diance,  But  its  principal  celebrity  in 
modem  times  has  been  derived  from  the  discovery 
at  its  bottom,  in  1635,  of  the  remains  of  a  ver>' 
large  ship,  500  ft  in  length,  constructed  by  one  of 
the  earlv  emperors,  most  probably  for  some  of  the 
naitmarAia,  or  sham  sea-tights,  exhibited  on  the 
lake. 

NEMOURS,  a  small  town  of  France,  d^.  Seine- 
et-Maroe,  cap.  Canton,  on  the  Loing,  18  m.  S.  by  , 
E.  Melun.  Pop.  8,734  in  1861.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  the  river  and  the  canal  du  Loing, 
and  inclosed  by  walls.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
fine  old  castle,  which  now  serves  for  several  public 
institutions,  including  a  public  library  of  10,000 
vols. ;  several  suburbs,  a  hospital,  a  small  theatre, 
and  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Loin^.  It  has 
some  large  tanneries  and  leather  factories,  and  a 
brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The  seigniory 
of  Nemours  was  given  to  the  house  of  Orleans  by 
Louis  XIV. 

NENAGH,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  co.  Tipperary,  near  the  Nenagh  river,  an 
afiiuent  of  the  Shannon,  within  4^  m.  of  that  river, 
82  m.  WSVV.  Dublin,  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway.  Pop.  6,282  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  portion  of  the  co., 
and  was  once  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in 
ruins.  The  principal  streets  are  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  it  is  decidedly  the  best  town  between 
the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Limerick.  It  has  a 
church,  a  R.  C.  chapel,  Methodist  and  Independent 
meeting-houses,  an  endowed  and  a  national  school, 
a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a  large  infantry 
barrack.  General  sessions  are  held  twice  a  year, 
and  petty  sessions  weekly.  It  is  a  constabulary 
station.  Its  contiguitv  to  the  Shannon,  or  rather 
to  its  enlargement  called  Lough  Dergh,  gives  it 
considerable  advantages,  and  has  made  it  a  market 
for  com  and  cattle.    Markets  on  Thimdays;  fairs 
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on  24th  Apri],  29th  May,  4th  July,  4th  Sept,  10th 
Oct.,  and  Ist  Nor. 

NEOT'S  (ST.),  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  hund.  Toseland,  co.  Huntingdon,  on  the 
Ouse  (crossed  here  bv  a  handsome  stone  bridge), 
8  m.  SSW.  Huntingdon,  and  49  m.  N.  by  W. 
London,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
par.  8,321  in  1861.  Aiea  of  par.  4,750  acres.  The 
town  comprises  8  or  4  respectable  streeta,  inter- 
secting each  other,  with  a  large  market-place. 
The  church  is  a  fine  building  in  the  perpendicular 
English  style,  with  laige  windows  of  pamted  glass 
and  an  el^;ant  tower,  160  ft.  high,  at  its  W.  end. 
There  are  ^so  places  of  worship  Ibr  dissenters,  and 
Sunday  schools.  It  has  also  an  endowed  school 
for  25  boys,  and  a  laige  paper-mill ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  inhab.  is  on  the  retail 
tr^e  with  the  surrounding  district.  Markets  on 
Thursday,  8  huge  horse  and  catUe  fairs ;  and  a 
statute  fair  on  Aug.  1. 

NEPAUL  (Hind.  Nepala),  a  kingdom  of  N. 
Hindostan,  extending  through  8  degs.  of  long., 
and  comprising  a  great  portion  of  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Himalaya  chain.  It  lies  between  laL 
26°  30'  and  3(P  50'  N.,  and  long.  S(P  and  88©  E., 
having  N.  and  NE.  the  table- land  of  Thibet,  £. 
the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and  elsewhere  the  British 
territories.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  500  m., 
average  breadth,  rather  more  than  100  m.  Area 
estimated  at  53,000  sq.  m. ;  and  pop.  at  2,000,000. 
This  country  may  be  divided  into  four  regions, 
accoiding  to  its  elevation.  The  lowest,  or  terriani, 
is  a  port  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan.  In  a 
few  places,  the  British  districts  reach  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  but,  in  most  parts,  the  Nepaul 
dominions  stretch  for  about  20  m.  into  the  plain. 
This  region  is  not  wholly  level,  but  undulating, 
and  comprises  a  good  deal  of  poor  land,  overgrown 
with  trees  and  bushes  of  Uttle  value ;  but  there  is 
also  a  large  proportion  of  rich  land,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  soil  is  much  better  than  in  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  British  territory,  the  pro- 
ducts being,  however,  nearly  the  same.  The  sur- 
face here  is  intersected  by  numerous  small  riven, 
which  not  only  serve  for  watering  the  crops,  but, 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  used  for  the  transit  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  markets  of  British 
India,  and  to  float  down  the  valuable  timber  of 
the  forests.  The  very  name  terriani  (or  tariyani), 
implies,  indeed,  the  country's  being  navigable. 
Bounding  this  region  on  the  N.  is  another  of 
nearly  the  same  width,  consisting  of  small  hills 
composed  chiefly  of  clay,  intermixed,  however, 
with  many  primary  rocks. 

The  lower  portion  of  this  region,  with  a  part  of 
the  last-named,  is  the  grand  site  of  the  saul  forests, 
among  which  are  many  sissoo  and  toon  trees. 
Higher  up  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  trees ;  and  in  the  N.  are  many  pines  and  mimosas, 
I'rom  which  catechu  is  obtained.  In  this  region 
are  many  fine  valleys,  some  of  which  are  tolerably 
cultivated;  while  others,  though  possessing  a 
very  rich  soil,  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  A 
few  straggling  villages  are  scattered  through  the 
woods,  ^e  inhab.  of  which  grow  cotton,  rice,  and 
other  articles  with  the  hoe,  having  first  cleared 
uway  the  trees.  The  third  region  is  that  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  so  high  as  to  be  covered 
with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  are 
divided  by  vidleys,  rising  to  from  3,000  to  6,000  ft. 
above  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan.  Of  course, 
these  valleys  differ  very  much  as  to  temperature ; 
some  abound  with  rattans  and  bamboos,  and 
ripen  the  sugar-cane  and  pine-apple;  while 
others  produce  only  barley,  millet,  and  other 
grains  of  cold  countries ;  and  oaks  and  pines  are 
their  only  forest  trees.    The  breadth  of  this  belt 


or  region  generally  may  be  from  30  to  40  m.  K.  to 
S.,  though  further  W.  it  is  probably  greater.  The 
fourth,  or  Alpine,  region  is  probably  of  neariy 
equal  extent,  and  consists  of  immense  rocks,  rising 
into  sharp  peaks  and  tremendous  precipices,  whic£ 
where  not  perpendicular,  are  coverMi  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  almost  constantly  involved  in 
clouds.  The  interior,  or  most  lofty  chain  of  the 
Himalaya,  forms  the  farthest  boundary  of  Nepaul 
to  the  N.;  through  which,  however,  are  several 
passes  into  Thibet,  while  several  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges,  which  intersect  this  country,  are 
supposed  to  rise  on  the  N.  side  of  the*  main 
cham. 

The  land  in  the  third  or  mountain  region  is 
considered  the  most  valuable  in  the  country,  and 
is  that  in  which  all  the  officers  and  servants  of 
the  crown  are  paid,  and  from  whence  all  endow- 
ments are  made.  From  the  abundance  of  rain  in 
the  warm  season  (for  the  periodical  rains  extend 
to  Nepaul  w^ith  nearly  tne  same  violence  and 
duration  as  in  Bahar),  the  land  here,  considering 
the  inequality  of  surface,  is  uncommonly  pro- 
ductive of  grain.  Wherever  it  can  be  leveled 
into  terraces,  however  narrow,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  suited  for  transplanted  rice,  which  ripexa 
after  the  rains  have  ceased,  so  that  the  harvest  is 
never  iinured ;  and  as  most  of  these  terraces  can 
be  supplied  at  pleasure  with  water  from  springs, 
the  crops  are  almost  certain.  Tn  some  parts  Ute 
same  land  gives  a  winter  crop  of  wheat  and  barley, 
but  in  most  parts  this  is  judiciously  avoided. 
Where  the  land  is  too  steep  for  terraces,  it  is 
generally  cultivated  after  fallows  with  the  hoe, 
and  produces  rice  (sown  broadcast),  maize,  cotton, 
several  kinds  of  pulse,  a  kind  of  mustard,  Indian 
madder,  wheat,  barley,  su^r-cane,  and  a  large 
species  of  cardamom ;  and  in  the  country  between 
Nepaul  Proper  (the  valley  of  Catmandoo)  and  the 
Kali,  ginger  is  a  valuable  product;  but  trans- 
planted nee  may  generally  he  considered  as  half 
the  entire  produce.  The  sugar-cane  is  planted  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul 
Proper,  and  it  seems  to  thrive.  Most  European 
kitcnen  vegetables  have  been  introduced;  bat 
the^  are  omy  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  men 
of  distinction,  and  in  very  small  quantitiesL  From 
the  abundance  of  rain,  the  climate  is  not  favour- 
able for  many  kinds  of  fruit,  the  heats  of  spring 
not  being  sufficient  to  brin^  them  to  matarity 
before  the  rainy  season  sets  m,  as  is  the  case  in 
Bengal.  Peaches  grow  wild  by  every  lill,  but 
the  one  side  of  the  fruit  is  rotted  by  the  rain, 
while  the  other  is  still  green.  The  grapes  are 
also  bad  from  the  same  cause. 

The  pasture  on  the  mountains,  though  not  so 
harsh  and  watery  as  that  of  the  low  country,  is 
by  no  means  good,  and  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
that  even  of  the  heaths  of  Scotland.  The  pastures 
are  in  general  common.  Nothing  is  paid  fur 
pasturage ;  but  as  it  is  scarce,  and  as  the  principal 
tribes  do  not  employ  cattle  in  i^culture,  very 
few  are  bred  in  the  country.  Buffaloes  and  goats 
are  imported  from  the  low  country;  and  horses, 
yaiks  {Bo»  grurmiens)^  shawl-goats,  common  goats, 
and  sheep,  are  brought  from  Thibet,  and  b^ome 
tolerably  fat  on  the  hills.  The  buffaloes  fumi^ 
good  beef.  The  shepherds  of  some  tribes  are  pro- 
vided with  numerous  flocks.  In  winter  they 
retire  to  the  lower  mountains  and  valleys ;  but  in 
summer  they  ascend  to  the  Alpine  regions,  and 
feed  their  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  sheep  which  these  people  possess  are  very 
large,  and  have  fine  wool,  which  is  woven  into  a 
cloth  finer  than  that  of  Bootan :  they  give  also 
an  abundance  of  milk,  from  which  is  made  a  kind 
of  cheese. 
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The  lands  m  Nepaol  Proper  have  been  long 
divided  into  khats,  or  fields,  each  of  which,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  produces  about  284  bushels  of 
puiddy,  or  rice,  in  the  husk,  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  each  khat  is  equivalent  to  8^  English 
acres,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  28  bushels  an  acre. 
The  arable  lands  are  partly  retained  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  court,  for  defraying  the  rajah's  house- 
hold expenses;  but  the  produce  of  the  land  so 
employed  is  not  sold,  but  serves  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  court,  and  for  distribution  in  charity 
at  the  temples  and  among  religions  mendicants. 
But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands  are 
let  to  tenants,  or  granted  in  feu  for  military  ser- 
vice; and  the  rent  of  the  lands  let,  as  in  the 
former  case,  forms  a  principal  portion  of  the 
rajah's  revenue.  Landholders  who  do  not  culti- 
vate their  own  estates,  in  general  let  them  for 
half  the  produce.  The  persons  who  rent  lands 
from  the  owners  are  of  two  kinds:  the  ihcr^cu, 
who  occupy  free  land,  and  are  exempted  from 
any  services  to  government,  except  the  repair  of 
roads,  Ac ;  find  the  prajasj  who  occupy  the  crown 
land,  whether  that  be  held  by  the'  prince,  or 
granted  for  military  service.  Most  great  pro- 
prietors, however,  like  the  rajah,  employ  stewards, 
with  their  servants  and  slaves,  to  cultivate  land 
for  the  supply  of  their  families.  Money-rent  for 
land  can  seldom  be  procured,  and  is  very  low, 
only  from  4  to  12  annas  being  paid  as  a  fixed 
rent  in  money  for  land  capable  of  producing  a 
crop,  the  half  of  which  is  worth  about  50  annas. 

But  when  the  lands  are  alienated  for  sale,  thev 
fet«h  from  1,600  to  2,000  mohura  a  khat,  which 
high  price  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of 
land  that  is  brought  to  market.  The  agricultural 
implements  are  very  inferior,  and  almost  com- 
prise(t  in  an  awkward  kind  of  hoe,  a  weeding-iron, 
and  fans  for  winnowing  the  com.  In  Nepaul, 
however,  they  have  maile  a  fturther  progress  than 
in  India,  by  the  introduction  of  water-mills  for 
grinding  com. 

The  mountain  region  of  Nepaul  contains  a 
good  deal  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  zinc,  the 
first  three  being  found  quite  on  the  surface.  The 
copper  ore  is  dug  from  trenches  open  above,  so 
that  the  workman  cannot  act  in  the  rainy  season, 
not  having  sagacity  to  make  a  drain.  Each  mine 
has  attached  to  it  certain  families,  who  seem  to 
be  a  kind  of  proprietors,  as  no  one  else  is  allowed 
to  dig.  The  total  quantity  of  ore  dug  by  each 
miner  mav  be  estimated  at  2,000  lbs.  a  year. 
This  is  delivered  to  another  set  of  workmen,  by 
whom  it  is  smelted  and  wrought,  the  rajah,  to 
whom  the  forests  mostly  belong,  furnishing  the 
materials  for  the  charcoal.  The  ore  yields,  at  an 
average,  62^  per  cent  of  metal,  1-dd  of  which 
becomes  the  share  of  the  rajah,  l-3d  that  of  the 
miner,  and  l-5th  the  share  of  the  smelter;  the 
remainder  is  divided  among  the  rajah,  the  miner, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  accounts,  who  usually 
advances  a  subsistence  to  the  whole  working 
party,  and  often  furnishes  loans  even  to  the  rajah. 
Iron-ore  is  found  near  the  surface,  and  is  wrought 
nearly  on  the  same  principle  as  copper,  the  miner 
receiving  l-3d  part  of  the  produce.  Some  of  the 
iron  is  so  excellent  that,  even  without  being  con- 
verted into  steel,  it  is  made  into  knives  and 
swords.  Only  2  lead  mines  are  now  wrought; 
but  lead  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country' 
close  to  the  surface,  and  it  contains  much  silver. 
There  are  numerous  sulphur  mines;  but  some 
have  been  deserted  on  account  of  their  injurious 
effects  on  the  workmen.  Corundum,  here  called 
Kvrrtmj  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  hills 
of  Isma  and  Musikot;  but  the  masses,  which 
always  lie  close  to  the  surface,  are  much  smaller 


than  those  in  the  British  territory,  and  seldom 
exceed  4  or  5  lbs.  in  weight. 

The  most  extennve  manufacture  of  Xepanl  is 
that  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  woven  by  the  native 
women  of  all  ranks,  and  by  the  men  of  the  Par- 
batiya  caste.  These  cloths  constitute  the  dress  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  people,  though 
woollen  would  be  better  suited  to  the  temperature 
of  a  Nepaul  winter.  All  those,  however,  who  are 
not  very  poor,  cover  themselves  with  woollen 
blankets  imported  from  Bootan.  The  entire  dress 
of  the  higher  ranks  is  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
comprises  Chinese  silks  and  shawls,  with  muslins 
and  calicoes  from  the  low  countries.  The  military 
alone  wear  European  broad  cloth.  There  are  also 
at  Lalita-Patan  and  Bhatgong  extensive  manu- 
factures of  copper  and  brass  goods,  as  well  as  of 
bells,  made  from  a  mixed  metal,  called  Fhul:  these, 
with  iron  vessels  and  lamps,  are  exported  in  laige 
quantities  to  Thibet.  A  strong  paper  is  made  at 
Bhatgong,  from  the  bark  of  the  Daphne  pctpifera; 
but  the  supplv  is  insufficient  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, and  paper  is  imported  from  Bootan. 

The  trade  of  Nepaul  was  formerly  considerable, 
though  the  rajah's  territories  produce  few  articles 
for  exportation,  except  metallic  wares  and  dmgs ; 
but  at  present  the  badness  of  the  police,  and  total 
want  of  credit,  owing  partly  to  the  weakness  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  the  falsehood  of  the  people, 
operate  as  a  great  hindrance  to  commercial  inter- 
course. The  merchants  of  Cashmere  carry  their 
goods,  by  way  of  Leh,  to  different  parts  of  Thibet 
and  W.  China,  exchanging  them  tor  goats'  hair, 
tea,  and  silks :  they  also  send  to  China  other  skins, 
to  the  value  of  about  50,000  rupees  a  year,  procured 
chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  I)acca,  in  Ben- 
gal The  merchants  of  Bootan  and  Thibet  bring 
to  Catmandoo  paper,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  horses, 
shawl-goats,  sheep,  homed  cattle,  chaungri,  musk, 
salt,  sal-ammoniac,  yellow  arsenic,  borax,  gold 
dust,  silver,  and  preserved  fmit ;  much  of  which 
is  again  exported  to  Patna,  in  exchange  for  buf- 
faloes and  goats,  broad  cloths,  cutlery,  glass  ware, 
and  other  European  articles,  Indian  cotton  cloths, 
mother  of  peari,  coral,  pepper  and  other  spices, 
camphor,  tobacco,  andphoffUj  a  red  powder  thrown 
about  by  the  Hindoos  at  their  festivals.  Most  of 
these  articles,  with  metallic  utensils  and  bells,  are 
sold  to  the  merchants  of  Thibet.  The  money  of 
Nepaul  consists  of  damas,  4  of  which  are  equal  to  1 
paisah ;  4  paisahss  1  anna;  and  8  annas s  1  mohur. 
Gold  coins  are  called  athruffiea ;  but  the  half  ash- 
mffy,  SB  12^  mohurs,  is  tne  highest  piece  now 
coined :  it  weighs  84 j^  grains,  and  is  worth  nearly 
6a.  3dL  at  the  mint  price  of  Calcutta.  The  mohur 
is  the  common  silver  coin  of  the  country,  and  is 
worth  about  4-lOths  the  Calcutta  mpee.  The 
paisah  and  half-paisah  are  the  principal  copper 
coins.  Grain  is  sold  by  measure,  1  muri  bemg 
equivalent  to  2^  Winchester  bushels. 

The  Nepaulese  government,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  monopolised  by  the  tribe  called 
Ghoorkas,  is  essentially  despotic,  modified,  how- 
ever, by  certain  observances  enjoined  by  imme- 
morial custom.  The  Dharmachastra  forms  the 
basis  of  jurisprudence  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  the  pnncipal  punishments  being  by  fines, 
confiscations  of  property,  banishment,  degradation 
of  caste,  maiming,  and  death  by  hanging  as  well 
as  fiaying.  Women  are  never  put  to  death,  but 
are  subject  to  mutilation  and  torture.  The  provs. 
are  governed  by  nibaha,  who  are  Uie  supreme 
officers  of  revenue,  justice,  and  police;  each  farms 
the  revenue  of  his  own  district,  and  either  collects 
it  on  his  own  account,  or  underlets  it  to  izaradars. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  subahs,  however,  forms 
by  no  means  the  wnole  of  the  royal  revenue ;  for,^ 
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besides  compulsory  presents  made  by  all  visitoTB 
of  the  court,  a  general  income-tax  is  levied  on  all 
classes,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
Nepaal  Proper  is  governed  by  a  rajah,  assisted  by 
the  bazadar,  or  council  of  the  12  great  officers  of 
the  court ;  for  the  support  of  which  Catmandoo 
pays  18,000  rupees;  Lalita  PaUn  18,000;  Bhat- 
gong,  14,000 ;  and  Kirthipoor,  7,000.  Each  farm 
is  assessed  at  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  wliich 
may  be  paid  eitber  in  kind  or  in  money  at  the 
market  price.  A  lai^^e  proportion  of  the  valley, 
however,  has  been  alienated  either  in  fee  or  as 
charity  land.  A  town  called  Sanghoo,  worth  an- 
nually 4,000  rupees,  is  the  jointure  of  the  queen- 
regent,  and  Dewapatan,  which  is  still  larger, 
i)elongs  wholly  to  certain  temples.  The  reli^on 
nf  the  Nepaulese  is  Buddhism ;  but  in  the  distmc- 
tions  of  caste  and  the  nature  of  the  priesthood 
there  are  essential  differences  between  the  religion 
of  the  Buddhists  of  Ava  and  that  professed  by 
those  of  Nepaul,  both  of  whom  are  held  in  equal 
abhorrence  W  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal. 

The  pop.  of  Nepanl  comprises  numerous  tribes, 
partly  of  Mongol  and  partly  of  Hindoo  descent. 
The  Ma^rs,  who  occupy  the  hills  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  kingdom,  form  the  greater  part  of  the  rajah's 
army,  and  the  Gumngs,  who  employ  themselves 
either  in  mining  or  pasturage.  The  Newars  live 
in  the  plain  of  Gatmandoo,  and  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  They  are  of 
middle  size,  with  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  fiat 
faces,  small  eyes,  and  spreading  noses,  with  a 
sallow  complexion.  The  grand  basis  of  subsistence 
in  Nepaul  is  rice,  with  which  the  poorer  classes 
eat  raw  garlic,  radishes,  and  lentils :  those  in  more 
easy  circumstances  add  oil  or  ghee ;  and  the  rich 
eat  a  great  deal  of  animal  food.  Even  the  poorest 
are  occasionally  able  to  sacrifice  a  pigeon,  fowl,  or 
duck,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  The  rajpoots  of 
Nepaul,  indeed,  are  so  fond  of  animal  food,  that^ 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Bengalese,  they  drink 
the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  as  it  flows  from  the  victim. 
All  classes  drink  spirituous  liquors,  to  which  they 
are  excessively  addicted.  Most  of  the  Nepaulese 
domestic  servants  are  slaves,  the  price  of  which 
varies  between  30  and  40  mohurs.  Even  some  of 
the  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  the  rajpoots ;  but  they 
are  not  degraded,  and  are  employed  in  great 
families  either  as  cooks  or  in  the  service  of  the 
private  chapels.  All  other  ranks  are  sold  as  com- 
mon slaves,  and  persons  of  the  best  families  have 
often  been  deprived  of  their  caste ;  but  this  is  not 
usual,  as  the  Nepaulese  are  particular  in  main- 
taining the  distinction  of  castes.  Most  of  the 
slaves  have  been  bom  free :  a  few,  perhaps,  have 
been  degraded  on  account  of  crimes ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  have  been  sold  by  necessitous 
parents.  The  female  slaves,  even  those  of  the 
queen,  are  donne  libere,  compelled  to  sell  their 
favours  for  clothes,  no  allowance  being  made  to 
them  by  their  masters  except  a  little  rice.  Hence 
they  seldom  have  children,  and  beggary  is  the 
usual  lot  of  the  old  and  infirm.  The  queen's  slaves 
form  her  bodyguard,  and  follow  her  on  horseback 
armed  with  swords,  and  riding  like  men.  The 
ordinary  language  of  Nepaul  is  the  Prabratiya,  or 
mountain-Hindoo  dialect,  which  is  continually 
becoming  more  prevalent,  and  in  some  districts 
has  alreadv  superseded  the  language  of  the  native 
tribes:  it  is  exclusively  spoken  by  the  reigning 
family  and  the  higher  castes.  The  Newars  have 
a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  quite  different 
from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  alleged  to  pos- 
sess a  copious  literature. 

Nepaul,  which  was  formerly  divided  among 
numerous  independent  princes,  became  united  by 
conquest  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  under 
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the  sovereignty  of  a  chief  of  the  Ghooxkas,  iHm  in 
about  40  years  subjected  all  the  countries  between 
the  Sutledje  westward  and  Bootan  on  the  E.  The 
aggressions  of  the  Ghoorkas  on  the  Chinese  territory 
were  stopped,  in  1792,  by  an  army  of  70,000  men, 
who,  after  many  victories,  advanced  within  2d  m. 
of  Catmandoo,  and  obliged  the  n^ah  to  make 
an  ignominious  peace.  The  Ghooriuis  afterwards 
tunied  their  arms  against  the  British,  who,  after 
a  war  of  two  years,  obliged  them,  in  1816,  to  cede 
all  the  countries  between  the  Sutledje  and  Kali, 
as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Sikim- 
rajah.  Active  symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  Eng- 
lish were  displayed  m  1839,  but  these  were  checked 
by  the  events  of  Affghanistan. 

NEPI  (an.  Nepete),  a  town  of  Central  Itjdr, 
prov.  Viterbo,  25  m.  NNW.  Rome.  Pop.  2,600  in 
1861.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  Gothic  wall,  partly  founded  on 
the  original  waUs  erected  by  the  Etruscans.  It 
has  numerous  churches  and  convents,  and  a  fine 
modem  aqueduct,  but  a  gloomy  and  desolate  ap- 
pearance within.  Some  Roman  antiquities  exist 
here.  Conjoined  with  Sutri,  Nepi  constitutes  a 
bishop's  see. 

NERAC,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Lot-et-Garonne, 
capital  aiTond.,  on  the  Baise,  a  tributary  of  the 
Garonne,  16  m.  SW.  Agen.  Pop.  7,283  in  1861. 
Nerac  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  one 
on  eirher  bank  of  the  river,  here  crossed  by  two 
stone  bridges.  The  old  town,  on  a  steep  declivity, 
and  partly  surrounded  with  Gothic  walls,  is  ill 
built  tod  gloomy ;  but  the  new  town,  on  a  level 
site,  and  encircled  by  promenades,  is  well  laid  out 
and  handsome.  Nerac  has  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive castle,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  English,  a  fine  par.  church,  a  laige  hall,  and 
several  other  good  public  buildings.  One  of  the 
promenades  has  a  good  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
passed  most  part  of  his  youth  in  the  castle  of 
Nerac  This  town  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens,  ship  biscuit,  and  corks ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  trade  in  linen  fabrics,  com,  fiour,  wine,  and 
brandy.  Numerous  Roman  antiquities,  including 
baths  and  other  edifices,  medals,  and  inscriptions, 
have  been  discovered  at  Nerac,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  anciently  called  Atpm 
NenSj  and  was  either  founded  or  greatly  embel- 
lished by  Tetricus,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus. 

NERfaUDDAH  {Narmada,  'The  bestower  bf 
pleasure,'  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Nanuidus)^  a 
river  of  Hindostan,  extending  through  9  degs.  of 
long,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Deccan.  It  rises  in  the 
table-land  of  Gundwanah,  lat.  22^  40'  N.,  long. 
81^  45'  £.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Sone  and  Ma- 
hanuddy.  It  has  a  general  W.  direction,  with 
fewer  windings  than  most  Indian  rivers;  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  700  m.,  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  lat.  21©  86',  long.  72°  50',  28  m.  W. 
Baroach.  It  varies  considerably  in  breadth ;  being 
600  yards  across,  near  Jubbulpoor,  in  long.  80^^, 
and  1,200  yards  at  Mundleysir,  210  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  while  above  and  below  Baroach,  it  some- 
times expands  to  a  breadth  of  3  m.  At  its  source 
the  Nerbuddah  may  be  2,460  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea :  it«  total  rate  of  descent  will  be,  theref<»e, 
nearly  8^  ft.  in  a  mile.  During  its  passage  it  is 
greatly  obstmcted  by  rocks,  islands,  shallows,  and 
rapids,  which  render  its  navigation  in  most  parts 
difficult  or  impracticable  through  the  pibvs.  Gund- 
wanah and  Malwah;  but,  after  entering  Gujrat,it 
becomes  navigable  for  small  craft  for  about  100  nu 
from  the  sea.  The  Nerbuddah  is  joined  by  no 
affluent  of  any  consequence.  For  so  considerable 
a  river  its  basm  is  remarkably  narrow  and  restric- 
ted ;  it  being  enclosed  on  the'N.,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  Yindhyan  mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
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Sontpoora  and  other  parallel  ranges,  which  are 
seldom  more  than  from  50  to  60  m.  from  the 
former.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  con- 
sists of  fertile  alluvial  soil,  in  which  many  fossil 
remains  have  been  fotmd.  Mundlah,  Gurrah 
Warrnhy  Hussingabad,  Hinda,  Mheysur,  and 
Baroach  are  the  principal  towns  on  this  river.  By 
the  war  of  1817-18,  the  British  obtained  an  extent 
of  nearly  80,000  sq.  m.  of  the  country  watered  by 
this  river  from  the  rajah  of  Berar,  which,  under 
the  term  of  *  Ceded  Districts  on  the  Nerbuddah,' 
has  been  annexed  to  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

NETHERLANDS.    See  Holtjind. 

NETTUNO,  a  small  sea-port  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  Campagna  and  Comarca  di  Roma,  31^  m. 
SSE.  Rome.  Pop.  8,000  in  1862.  The  town  seems 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  and  is  built  round  the  bas- 
tions of  a  fortress.  It  has  now  but  little  activity 
or  commerce,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  and  de- 
population of  its  vicinity ;  but  in  antiquity,  under 
the  name  of  Coeno,  or  Cerio,  it  was  the  port  of 
Antium,  the  cap.  of  the  Yolsci,  some  remains  of 
which  city  exist  about  2  m.  W.  by  S. 

NEUBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia 
and  Neubuig,  on  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by 
two  bridges,  28^  m.  NNE.  Augsburg,  and  45  m. 
WSW.  Ratisbon,  on  the  railway  from  Ratisbon  to 
Ulm.  Pop.  8,276  in  1861.  Neubuig  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  has  some  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  walls,  a  royal  castle,  in  which 
many  curiosities  are  kept,  an  arsenal,  a  royal  in- 
stitute, a  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  teachers* 
seminar3\  It  is  neat  and  well  built ;  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle. 

NEUCHATEL,  or  NEUFCHATEL,  a  canton 
in  the  W.  of  Switzerland,  between  lat.  46<>  50' 
and  470  10',  and  long.  6°  25'  and  7°  6'  E.;  having 
NE.  and  £.  the  canton  Berne,  SE.  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel,  SW.  Vaud,  and  W.  and  NW.  the  ddp. 
of  Doubs,  in  France.  Length  NE.  to  SW.  83  m. ; 
average  breadth  about  9  m. :  area,  280  sq.  m. 
Pop.  87,847  in  1860.  The  Jura  chain  runs  through 
the  canton  in  its  entire  length,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  the  Rhone.  This  moun- 
tain range  often  rises  to  5,000  ft  in  elevation; 
and  the  Chassiral,  its  highest  point  within  the 
canton,  rises  5,285  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  valleys 
extend  generally  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  pa- 
rallel to  the  mountains.  The  principal  lakes  are 
those  of  Neuchatel  (which  see),  and  a  part  of  that 
of  Bienne :  principal  rivers,  the  Doubs,  constitut- 
ing the  NW.  boundary;  the  Reuse,  Thielle,  and 
Tyon.  The  climate  varies  greatly:  the  vine  is 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel ; 
but  in  some  of  the  more  elevated  valleys  the 
winter  is  very  severe,  and  on  many  of  the  moun- 
tains snow  remains  continuously  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  soil  is  principally  calcareous.  Of 
256,000 /NMM  or  arpents  of  land,  which  the  canton 
is  estimated  to  comprise,  35,000  are  arable,  4,600 
vineyards,  58,000  in  artificial,  and  60,000  in  na- 
tural pastures,  and  45,000  in  forests.  There  are 
very  few  large  proprietors :  the  savings  of  the 
labouring  pop.,  both  a^cultural  and  manufac- 
turing, are  generally  laid  out  on  the  purchase  of 
cottages,  with  a  small  portion  of  adjacent  land. 
Excepting  wine  and  vegetables,  this  canton  does 
not  yield  enough  of  agricultural  produce  for  its 
own  consumption,  and  the  principal  part  of  its 
supply  of  com  is  imported  from  the  neighbouring 
cants,  of  Basle  and  Berne.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  wine  grown  around  Neuchatel  are  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  Swiss  cantons.  The 
Lest  wines  are  those  of  CorUillod,  Neuchatel,  and 
Boudry.   llie  fizst  in  fine  years  is  said  to  approach 
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pretty  closely  to  Bui^gundy.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  preparation  of  sparkling  wines, 
sold  as  champagne,  has  become  a  pretty  exten- 
sive branch  of  business,  from  120,000  to  140,000 
bottles  being  annually  exported  A  good  manpr 
cattle  are  reared,  principally  cows,  and  cheese  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Hay  is 
also  extensively  exported. 

Neuchatel  is  one  of  the  principal  manufactur- 
ing cantons  of  Switzerland,  especially  for  watches, 
prmted  cottons,  and  lace.  Watch-making,  which 
was  introduced  early  in  the  17th  century,  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, but  particularly  in  and  near  I^e  Loclc  and 
Chaux  de  Fond.  It  is  estimated  that  from  20,000 
to  30,000  hands  are  employed  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  or  in  manufacturing  instruments  for  the 
construction  of  watches.  Tney  are  exported  to 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain*  America, 
and  Turkey.  Mostly  all  the  watches  sold  in  Paris 
are  made  in  Neuchatel,  and  the  neighbouring 
Swiss  cantons.  The  capital  employed  in  the 
watch  trade  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of 
4,000,000/.  sterling.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertoin  the 
ordinar^'^  rate  of  wages,  workmen  being  generally 
paid  by  the  job,  and  not  by  a  stipulate  salary. 
Lace-making  formerly  employed  from  6,000  to 
6,000  hands ;  but  it  has  declined,  and  many  per- 
sons formerly  engaged  in  it  have  embraced  some 
branch  of  watch-making.  The  printed  cotton  ma- 
nufacture was  established  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, towards  the  latter  end  of  which  it  was  in 
its  most  flourishing  state.  At  present  most,  of 
the  cotton  cloths  printed  in  Neuchatel  are  fur- 
nished by  Ztlrich  and  other  Swiss  cantons ;  and 
only  about  1,000  men,  women,  and  children  are 
employed  in  this  manufacture.  Ilosierv,  cutlery, 
mathematical  instruments,  and  metallic  wares  of 
various  kinds  are  among  the  other  manufactures 
of  the  canton. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  both  prompt 
and  economicaL  There  are  21  courts  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  and  2  of  appeal,  at  Neuchatel  and. 
Vallangin.  The  laws  are,  in  many  respects,  si- 
milar to  those  formerlv  prevalent  in  Burgundy. 
The  inhabe.  speak  a  French  dialect;  they  are 
Protestants,  except  about  3,000  individuals  undex 
the  authoritv  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  Public 
instruction  is  very  generally  diffused,  few  indi- 
viduals being  ignorant  of  writing  and  arithmetic. 
There  are  colleges  in  Neuchatel,  the  cap.,  and 
Chaux  de  Fond,  and  schools  of  watch-making  and 
other  arts  in  those  towns  and  Le  Locle.  Slany 
socieries  for  instruction,  and  benevolent  purposes, 
exist  The  militia  comprises  all  males  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  50.  The  public  revenues,  de- 
rived from  rents,  a  small  tithe  or  land  tax,  posts, 
turnpikes,  salt  and  auction  duties,  amounted  in 
1861  to  1,056,494  francs,  and  the  expenditure  in 
the  same  year  to  1,127,385  francs. 

Neuchatel  belonged,  in  the  11th  century,  to  the 
German  emperors,  and  was  ceded  to  Burgundy 
by  Rodolph  of  HapNBbuig.  In  1406  the  town  of 
Neuchatel  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Berne,  and 
soon  after  allied  itself  to  the  Swiss  confed.  In 
1707,  the  last  direct  inheritor  of  this  territory 
dying,  the  states  chose  the  king  of  Prussia  for 
their  sovereign.  Napoleon  created  Neuchatel 
into  a  principality,  which  he  conferred  on  Marshal 
Berthier.  1  he  canton  reverted  to  Prussia  in  1814, 
but  in  the  year  1848  it  withdrew  its  allegiance, 
and  became  an  independent  member  of  the  Swiss 
confederation. 

Neuchatel  (Germ.  Neuenhurg)^  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  capl  of  the  above  canton,  on  the 
N  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  17  m.  NW. 
Freyburg,  and  45  m.  ESE.  Be8an9on,  on  the  rail- 
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way  from  Solothum  to  lAUBanne.  Pop.  10,328  in 
1860.  The  town  is  built  upon  the  8t«ep  slope  of 
the  Jura  mountains,  and  along  a  narrow  stnp  of 
level  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  lake.  Its 
objects  of  curiosity  comprise  the  castle,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  French  princes  of  Neuchatel ;  the 
church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  12th  century;  the 
town-haU,  in  which  the  audiences  generalee  meet ; 
and  the  g^niinasium.  with  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  Its  charitable  institutions  are  on  a  la^e 
scale '/a  hospital  and  poor-house  was  founded  and 
endowed  with  a  sum  of  166,0002.  by  a  townsman ; 
and  another,  the  Hdpital  Pourtales,  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive establishment,  and  open  to  all  persons 
without  respect  of  countxr.  It  has,  also,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  and  some 
public  granaries.  The  extrait  d'ahnntke  is  pro- 
duced here,  and  it  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  the 
agricultural  and  manufactured  produce  of  the 
cotton. 

Neuchatel  (Lake  of),  otherwise  called  the 
Lake  of  Yverdun  (Germ.  Neuenhurger-See).  a  lake 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  confed.,  be- 
tween the  cantons  Neuchatel,  Vaud,  Fievburg, 
and  Berne.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape;  lengtn 
NE.  to  SW.  24  m. ;  average  breadth  nearly  4  m. ; 
area  probably  90  sq.  m.  The  elevation  of  its  sur- 
face above  the  sea  is  estimated  at  1,320  ft :  its 
greatest  depth  is  400  ft.  Several  considerable 
rivers  empty  themselves  into  this  lake,  which 
also  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Morat.  Its  own  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  by 
the  Thiele  to  the  lake  of  Bienne  *,  and  thence  to 
the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Neuchatel,  Granson, 
Yverdun,  Estavayev,  and  Condrefin  are  on  its 
banks.  Its  scenery  is  agreeable,  but  tame  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  most  other  Swiss  lakes.  Its 
naxHgation  is  sometimes  dangerous,  from  its  being 
subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

NEUILLY,  a  village  of  France,  d^.  Seine, 
cap.  canton,  on  the  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some stone  briilge,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  St. 
Gcrmains ;  li  m.  WN  W.  the  Barrier  de  I'Etoile. 
Pop.  13,216  m  1861.  The  bridge  of  NeuQly,  re- 
garded as  the  chef-d*ctuvre  of  the  architect  Peronnet 
has  an  entire  length  of  800  ft.  (the  span  across  the 
river  being  710  ft.),  with  five  arches,  each  nearlv 
128  ft.  in  breadth  and  32  ft.  in  height.  The  cha- 
teau de  Neuilly,  built  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
was  a  favourite  summer  residence  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, late  king  of  the  French.  Tlie  village  has 
manufactures  of  earthenware  and  chemical  pro- 
ducts, and  distilleries  of  ratafia. 

NEUSATZ  (Hungar.  CJ-Fi^/c*),  a  royal  free 
to\VD.  of  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  on  the  Danube,  oppo- 
site Peterwa^ein,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  46  m.  NW.  Belgrade.  Pop. 
19,725  m  1857.  The  town  consists  of  long  strag- 
gling streets,  but,  being  of  modern  origin,  some  of 
them  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally paved.  The  Greeks  have  6  churches,  the  K, 
Catholics  1  church,  and  the  Armenians  1 ;  it  has 
also  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  a  K.  Catholic 
high  school,  and  Jewish  school.  Neusatz  is  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  particularly  with 
Turkey,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  its 
position  on  the  Danube,  near  the  influx  of  its  3 
largest  tributaries,  the  Theiss,  Drave,  and  Save. 
Neusatz  is  the  residence  of  the  (ircek  bishop  of 
Bacs,  and  of  a  protapapas.  There  are  remains  of 
a  Knman  wall  stretching  from  Neusatz  to  Csurog 
on  the  Theisa,  19  m.  NNE. 

NEUSOIIL,  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  be- 
yond the  Danube,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Gran,  at  the  influx  of  the  Bistricza,  80  m.  N. 
Pesth.  Pop.  5,661  in  1857.  Netlsohl  has  wide 
streets,  and  is  a  tolerably  well  built  country  town, 
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rather  imposing  in  its  appearance,  because  all  th« 
houses  are  in  the  Italian  style,  with  flat  roo&. 
In  the  par.  church  (a  Gothic  structore)  is  a  bell 
weighing  100  centners.  Netksohl  has  an  old  castle, 
a  hospital,  and  several  superior  schools,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  mining 
council  and  tribunal  Near  it  ore  the  mines  of 
Herrengnind,  producing  1,500  cwts.  of  copper  a 
year,  and  some  silver;  and  in  the  town  is  the 
largest  smeiting-house  in  Hungary.  Neltoohl  has 
also  manufactures  of  sword-blades  and  beelnnoot 


EUTRA,  or  KEITRA,  an  episcopal  town  of 
Hungary,  cap.  co.,  on  the  Neutra,  m  a  finely- 
wooded  country,  46  m.  EXE.  Presboiig,  on  a 
branch  of  the  railway  from  Presburg  to  Pesth. 
Pop.  9,267  in  1857.  The  town  has  a  castle,  a  co. 
hall,  a  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace,  a  lyceum, 
and  several  high  schools ;  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  the  wine  grown  in  its  vicinity. 

NEUWIED,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  circle 
Neuwied,  of  which  and  of  a  mediatized  prind- 
pality  it  is  the  capital,  on  the  Rhine;  7  m.  NNW. 
Coblentz,  on  the  railway  from  Coblentz  to  Cologne. 
Pop.  7,766  in  1861.  llie  town  was  founded  early 
in  the  last  century  hy  a  count  of  Wied,  on  the 
broad  principle  of  perfect  toleration  of  all  sects; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  neat  and  fionrishing 
manufacturing  town  soon  sprung  up.  It  is  laid 
out  in  squares  of  houses,  formed  by  9  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  At  its  W. 
extremity,  overlooking  the  Rhine,  is  a  castle,  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  Wied.  The  town  has, 
also,  several  churches  and  other  places  of  worship, 
a  gymnasium,  teachers'  seminar^',  hospital,  orphan 
asylum,  house  of  industry,  and  a  prosperous  Mora- 
vian establishment.  Its'manufactures  are  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  yam,  stockings,  iron 
goods,  tobacco  pipes,  Prussian  blue,  chicory,  pota.«h 
and  soap.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  judicial  court  for 
the  principality,  the  circle  court,  and  a  mining 
tribunal.  The  museums  of  natural  history  in  the 
castle  and  in  the  Moravian  establishment  are  worth 
notice ;  but  the  principal  object  of  interest  at  Xen- 
wied  is  its  collection  of  antiquities.  These  were 
found  in  the  buried  Roman  city  of  Victoria,  about 
2  ra.  N.  the  town,  supposed  to  have  been  des- 
troyed by  the  Germans  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century. 

NEVERS  (an.  A'bnWimiim  and  A'inematm),  a 
city  of  France,  d^.  Nife^^re,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.; 
on  the  Loire,  where  it  is  joined  by  tlie  Nievre,  and 
a  little  above  the  influx  of  the  Allier ;  133  m. 
SSE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Cler- 
mont, Pop.  18,971  in  1861.  The  city  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  hidng  the 
S.,  but  is  in  general  ill-built  and  Ullaid  outfits 
streets  being  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked,  and  its 
houses  old  and  gloomy.  In  its  centre,  however, 
is  a  large  and  regularly  constructed  square,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Nivemais.  Some  of  the  entrances  to 
Ncvers  are  imposing :  that  from  Bourges  is  orna- 
mented with  a  triumphid  arch,  and  on  the  road 
from  Moulins  the  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  solid  stone 
bridge  of  20  arches.  The  quays  on*  the  river  arc 
bordered  with  good  houses,  and  look  clean.  The 
cathedral,  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church,  is 
an  edifice  principally  constructed  between  the  r2th 
and  16th  centuries.  It  is  lai^,  and  has  a  lofty 
square  tower;  in  its  choir  is  some  fine  stained 
gla^.  Several  other  churches,  as  well  as  the 
cathedral,  are  curious  specimens  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  other  j^ublic  buildings  are  mostly  in 
a  simple  but  appropriate  style :  the  principal  are 
the  barracks,  arsenal,  prefecture,  and  public 
library  with  8,500  vols.    The  park,  formerly  be- 
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longing^  to  the  dukes  of  Nivernais,  has  now  hecome 
one  of  the  many  public  promenades  surrounding 
Nevers.  The  city  preserves  but  a  few  remains  of 
its  ancient  fortifications.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
whose  diocese  extends  over  the  ddp.  Ni6vre ;  and 
is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  of  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  and 
a  communal  college.  It  has  several  hospitals,  a 
handsome  little  meatre,  2  episcopal  seminaries, 
schools  of  drawing  and  geometry,  a  free  school  of 
arts,  a  commismon  d*antimtitet  and  many  other 
scientific  establishments.  It  is  also  distinguished 
by  its  manufacturing  industry.  It  has  an  imperial 
cannon  foundry,  in  which  from  200  to  250  cannons 
are  cast  annually.  It  also  produces  chain  cables, 
iron  works  for  suspension  bridges,  and  other  heavy 
iron  goods.  Nevers  has  been  for  many  centuries 
famous  for  its  china-ware,  which,  for  durability 
and  solidity,  is  said  to  be  the  best  made  in  France ; 
it  is  sent  in  laige  quantities  to  Paris,  and  through- 
out the  country  watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  tri- 
butaries. Glass  wares,  'metal  buttons,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  violin  strings, vinegar,  glue,  brandy, 
and  leather  are  among  the  other  principal  manu- 
factures. It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber  for  ship-building,  charcoal,  iron  and  steel, 
wine,  and  salt,  being  the  great  entrepot  for  the 
Upper  Loire.  Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a  commo- 
dious haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nievre.  It  has 
9  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  8  days. 

This  town  existed  at  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by 
Ca^ar ;  it  became  a  bishopric  in  506,  and  the  cap. 
of  Nivemais;  in  865  it  was  burned  by  Hugh 
(^pet;  and  in  the  middle  ages  suffered  severely 
from  plague,  the  inundations  of  the  Loire,  the 
invasions  of  the  English,  and  religious  wars. 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  British  W.  India  Islands, 
belonging  to  the  Leeward  group ;  in  about  lat.  17° 
10',  long.  62°  33'  W.,  separated  by  a  strait  2  m.  in 
breadth,  from  the  SE.  extremity  of  St.  Christo- 
t>her*s.  Shape  circular;  greatest  length,  NP2.  to 
SW.,  64  m.;  extreme  breadth,  about  the  same. 
I'op.  9,822  in  1861,  of  whom  4,626  males  and  5,296 
females.  The  island  consists  of  a  conical  hill, 
rising  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  2,500  ft.  Soil 
mostly  a  strong  tenacious  marl,  not  readily  absor- 
l»ont  of  moisture :  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
St,  Kitt's  and  Tortola.  It  is  well-watered,  and 
in  general  fertile.  The  inhabs.  are  nearly  all  oc- 
cupied in  the  raising  of  the  sugar-cane  and  pro- 
visions, and  in  the  preparation  of  rum  and  sugar. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted,  in  1863, 
to  49,992/. ;  that  of  the  imports  to  36,021/.  It  is 
divided  into  5  pars. ;  Charlestown,  the  cap.,  is  at 
its  SW.  extremity.  This  colony  is  placed  under 
a  governor  and  council,  and  assembly.  It  has 
i»undry  public  schools,  in  which  about  650  children 
are  educated.  The  public  revenue,  in  1863, 
amounted  to  6,624/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  6,496/. 
Columbus  discovered  Nevis,  which  was  settled  by 
the  English  in  1628. 

NEWARK,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Nottingham,  on  a  lateral 
stream  of  the  Trent,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  7  arches,  16  m.  NE.  Nottingham,  110  m. 
N.  bv  W.  London  by  road,  and  120  m.  by  Groat 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  11,515  in  1861.  The 
approach  to  Newark  from  the  N.  is  by  a  long 
causeway  carried  over  a  fiat  island  formed  by  the 
Trent  and  the  Newark  branch ;  and  under  it  are 
numerous  bridges,  to  give  free  passage  to  the 
-waters  during  the  floods.  The  town,  consisting  of 
a  principal  street  on  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln 
road,  crossed  by  several  others,  and  having  a  largo 
inarket-i>lace  near  its  centre,  is  on  the  whole  well 
built,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly 
BupplicMl  with  water.  Among  the  public  buikUngs, 
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one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  now  in  ruins, 
is  the  castle  near  the  bridge,  call^  the  New  Worky 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  re-edi- 
fied by  Stephen.  It  comprises  a  square  of  large 
dimensions,  with  2  massive  towers,  and  seems  to 
have  had  5  stories :  the  interior  area  is  used  as  a 
bowling  green,  but  several  of  the  lower  rooms  are 
still  entire.  King  John  died  in  this  castle,  18th 
Oct.  1216.  The  town-hall,  in  the  market-place,  a 
handsome  building  of  stone,  erected  in  1776,  com- 
prises several  laige  apartments  for  the  corporate 
business.  It  has  also  a  court-house  for  the  quarter 
sessions.  The  church,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  England,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  it 
is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  large  aisles,  transepts, 
and  chapels,  having  at  its  W.  end  a  highly  orna- 
mented tower,  surmounted  by  an  extremely  light 
steeple,  249  ft.  in  height,  round  which  are  niches 
containing  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Some 
of  the  windows  have  stained  glass,  representing 
the  histor^*^  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  choir  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  screen  of  rich  oak 
carving,  and  in  the  interior  are  several  curious 
monuments.  The  fabric  is  kept  in  repair  by  the 
produce  of  estates  belonging  to  the  hot.,  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  church-rate.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage  in  crown  patronage.  It  has  also 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  with  various  Sun- 
day schools.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1529 ;  its  endowment,  at  the  time  of  the  Char. 
Comm.  Inquiry,  amounted  to  2,380/.a  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  the  corpora- 
tion, its  trustees,  have  founded  two  exhibitions  of 
80/.  a  year  each,  tenable  for  4  years,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambrid|ce.  The  estates  held  in  trust  by  the  bor. 
for  chantable  purjMses,  independently  of  that 
above  mentioned,  are  very  extensive;  and  there 
are  several  almshouses,  a  workhouse,  and  dispen- 
sary. A  library,  a  corn-exchange,  built  1847-8, 
and  a  theatre  are  the  other  public  establishments. 

Newark  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  malt 
and  com,  and  in  coal,  cattle,  and  wooL  It  has 
also  two  large  brass  and  iron  foundries:  bricks 
and  tiles  are  made  here,  and  large  quantities  of 
g^'psum  and  limestone,  quarried  and  prepared  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  by  sea  to  London. 
The  arm  of  the  Trent,  on  which  Newark  stands, 
is  made  navigable  by  a  lock  close  to  the  town. 

Newark  was  divided  by  the  Mun.  Reform  Act 
into  3  wards,  the  corporation  compriang  a  mavor 
and  5  aldermen,  with  18  councillors.  It  has,  also, 
a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  reconler,  with 
a  court  of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
6/.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  SE.  div.  of  the  co. 
are  held  here.  Newark  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  29th  Charles  IL,  the  ripht  of 
election,  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  in  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  electoral  limits  were  not  changed  bv  the 
Boundary  Act;  reg.  electors,  738  in  1865.  New- 
ark is  also  the  election-town  for  the  SE.  div.  of 
the  CO.  Large  markets,  especiallv  for  com,  on 
Wednesday ;  fauB,  Friday  in  Mid-Lent,  May  14, 
Aug.  2,  Nov.  1,  and  Monday  before  Dec.  11. 

Newark,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  castle, 
became  a  place  of  considerable  importance  soon 
after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  its  principal  cele- 
brity is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  one 
of  the  chief  garrisons  of  the  royalists  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
parliamentary'  forces  in  1643 ;  but  both  the  town 
and  castle  were  held  by  the  royal  army  till  1 1th 
May,  1646,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Scotch 
by  command  of  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner. 
The  castle  was  at  the  same  time  demolished  by 
order  of  parliament 

Newakk,  a  town  or  dty  of  the  U.  States,  the 
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largest  und  moRt  important  in  New  Jersey,  thou^rh 
not  its  cap. ;  co.  Essex,  on  the  Passaic  3.  m  from 
Newark  ftav.  and  9  m.  W.  New  York.  Pop. 
71,940  in  1860.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
many  good  honses.  The  court^hoose,  gaol,  2 
banks,  an  academy,  and  the  chapels  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, E|iiscopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
are  the  principal  public  buildings.  It  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  shoes  and  hoots,  saddlery, 
carriages,  furniture,  hats,  and  jewellery.  The  Pas- 
saic is  navigable  to  the  town  for  sloops  of  80  tons. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  U.  State-s  Massachusetts,  co.  Bristol,  on  an 
arm  of  Buzzard  Bay,  50  m.  SSF.  Boston.  Pop. 
22,360  in  1860.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out 
upon  sloping  ground,  and  has  a  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous appearance,  chiefly  owing  to  the  whale 
fishery,  in  which  its  inhabs.  are  laigely  engaged. 
It  has  numerous  churchea,  with  banks,  insurance 
oflices,  a  court-house,  a  flourishing  lyceum,  a  gaol, 
academy,  theatre,  and  several  printing-offices, 
which  issue  both  dailv  and  weekly  newspafiers. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  tract  of  country  in 
Britii<h  N.  America,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  lat.  45<*  6'  and  4SP  6'  N., 
and  long.  63°  47'  and  670  53'  W.,  bounded  S.  by 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fundv,  N.  by  Lower 
Canada,  and  W.  by  the' state  of  Maine  in  the  U. 
States.  Extreme  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  180  m., 
average  breadth,  150  m.:  area,  25,931  sq.  m.  Pop. 
252,047  in  1861,  of  whom  129,948  males,  and 
122,099  females.  This  colony,  which  is  divided 
into  11  COS.,  has  a  much  less  indented  coast-line 
than  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia :  the  surface,  however, 
is  broken  and  undulating,  though  not  mountain- 
ous, and  considerable  rivers  intersect  it  in  all  di- 
rections, the  largest  being  St.  John's,  Miramichi. 
and  Ristigouche.  The  princi])al  gulfs  are  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur  and  Miramichi,  on  its  £.  coast,  and  that 
of  Passnmaquoddy  on  the  S.,  into  which  runs  the 
river  St.  Croix,  which  divides  the  province  from 
Maine,  in  the  U.  States.  Its  geology  is  little 
known ;  but  limestone  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
feature,  though  clay-slate,  grauwackd,  and  even 
the  primitive  formations  occasionally  occur.  Coal 
is  abundant,  and  is  wrought,  near  the  Grand  Lake, 
bv  a  joint-stock  company.  Iron  and  g}*p8um  occur 
also  in  considerable  quantities.  Dense  forests 
cover  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  and 
thoughthe  soil  is  generally  rich  and  fertile,  except 
in  a  few  swampy  tracts,  only  one-sixteenth  of  the 
whole  province  has  been  sur\'eyed  and  laid  o\)on 
for  settlers.  The  cutting  down  and  exportation 
of  the  fine  timber,  with  which  these  forests  abound, 
has,  however,  been  extensively  pursued  for  some 
years,  and  the  quantity  of  cleared  land  is  pro- 
gressively increasing.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
colony  nearly  resemble  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  formerlv  belonged.  The  climate 
is  ver}^  similar  to  that  of  (panada :  winter  lasts  from 
Nov.  to  April,  when  a  sudden  change  takes  place, 
and  vegetation  becomes  extremel^v  rapid.  The 
temperature  in  the  S.  parts  is  milder  and  more 
equable;  but  the  prevalence  of  sea-fogs,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  render  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  near  the  coast  very  uncertain, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  injure  the  health 
of  the  settlers.  The  climate  altogether  is  uncom- 
monly healthy,  and  will  bear  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  part  of  England.  Rheumatism, 
consumption,  and  low  tj'phus  are  the  prevalent 
difieases;  but  they  are  in  a  great  measure  brought 
on  by  exposure  to  the  damp,  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Agriculture,  notwith- 
standing the  rich  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  skirting 
the  rivers,  is  considerably  less  advanced  than  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadas,  owing,  in  part,  to 
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its  later  settlement,  but  principally  to  the  superior 
importance  attached  to  its  timba  trade.  Withia 
the  last  few  years,  however,  great  improveroenU 
have  taken  place  in  these  respects;  agricultural 
societies  have  been  formed,  new  settlers  have  in- 
troduced, in  many  parts,  the  more  approved  sys- 
tems of  husbandly ;  and  emulation  has  been  gene- 
rally excited  by  ploughing-matches.  cattle  shows, 
and  the  distribution  of  premiums.  Wheat,  Indian 
com,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  principal  grain  crops, 
but  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  produce  is 
the  potatoe.  Red  and  white  clover  are  the  grasses 
most  cultivated,  and  beans,  pea.«,  turnips,  mangold 
wurtzel,  and  beetroot  thrive  well,  and  are  raised  in 
pretty  considerable  quantities  Pasturage  is  fol- 
lowed to  some  extent.  The  felling  and  convey- 
ance- of  timber  constitutes,  however,  as  before 
observed,  the  great  employment  of  the  labouring 
classes;  but  most  of  the  lumberen  are  dissolute 
and  depraved,  and  the  occupation  prevents  thein 
from  paying  proper  attention  to  agriculture.  The 
trees,  especially  the  yellow  pines,  attain  to  a  great 
size,  and  furnish  timber  of  good  quality,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic  It  is 
principally  conveyed  to  tireat  Britain  in  the  log, 
the  remainder  being  manoiactuied  into  deals, 
boards,  and  staves. 

The  exports  from  New  Brunswick  consist  prin- 
cipally of  timber,  fish  and  fish-oil,  and  fnn^  Their 
aggregate  value  amounted  to  803,4452.  in  18<^ 
Ship-building  Ls  extensively  carried  on,  chiefly  at 
St.  John's,  the  cap.  Though  less  deeply  indentctl 
with  fishing  ba>*s  than  Nova  Scoria,  the  coast  and 
rivers  of  New  Brunswick  abound  with  fish,  espe- 
cially cod.  herrings,  salmon,  and  mackerel;  the 
entire  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  and  fish-oil 
amount  to  a  large  sum ;  but  the  principal  attention 
of  the  colonists  is  engrossed  by  the  timber  trade. 
The  whale  fishery,  introduced  only  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  attained  considerable  importance. 

Except  timber,  and  the  produce  of  its  fisheries, 
the  exports  of  New  Brunswick  are  quite  inconri- 
derable.  The  imports  consist  of  com  (chiefly 
from  the  U.  States),  British  and  Irish  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  various  minor  articles.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports,  in  1862,  amounted  tu 
1,291,604/. 

The  constitution  of  New  Brunswick  places  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant-^ver- 
nor,  aided  by  a  responsible  executive  council  of  9 
members,  a  legislative  council  of  22,  and  a  boof« 
of  assembly  of  40  members.  The  pari,  sits  at 
Fredericton,  about  90  m.  above  St.  John's.  The 
judiciary  courts  are  the  court  of  chancery,  in 
which  the  governor  presides,  the  supreme  "court 
directed  by  4  justices,  circuit  courts,  a  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  numerous  courts  for  the  re- 
covenr  of  small  debts.  The  revenue  is  extremely 
variable,  and  has  been  much  increased  of  late 
years  by  the  sale  of  unoccupied  lands;  beside;^ 
which,  a  few  light  taxes  are  levied  for  poor  rate:* 
and  other  local  purposes.  After  the  payment  o( 
the  local  magistracy,  the  surplus  is  appropriated 
to  the  improvement  of  the  colony,  and  eapeciaUy 
to  the  formation  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  186:*, 
tlie  revenue  amounted  to  189,305/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  140,600/.  The  expense  of  the  regular 
army  is  defrayed  by  the  British  government ;  but 
there  is  likewise  a 'native  militia  comprising  up- 
wards of  20,000  men.  The  church  establishment  of 
New  Brunswick  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  that  peninsula 
extends  over  the  province.  There  are,  likewise, 
Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodistis  and 
Baptists;  but  the  religion  of  the  colonists  par- 
takes more  of  fanaticism  than  sober  rational  wor- 
ship.     As  respects   education,  New  Brunswick 
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njoyB  more  than  ordinary  advantages.  Iting's 
College,  at  Fredericton,  owes  its  origin  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  and  has  been  in 
active  oi^eration  for  some  years.  Its  maintenance 
is  chiefly  provided  for  by  an  annual  grant  of  2,000/. 
from  the  local  government,  and  the  mode  of  in- 
struction nearly  resembles  that  pursued  in  Oxford : 
subscription  to  articles  is  not,  however,  required, 
except  from  students  of  divinity:  a  grammar- 
school,  also,  is  supported  out  of  the  college-funds. 
English  schools,  also,  are  established  in  all  the 
pars,  of  the  prov. ;  and  recently  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  inspection  of  parish  schools,  and  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

The  pop.  of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  mixed 
race  of  English.  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch ;  but  the 
last  are  far  less  numerous  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies.  The  French  also  have  three  small 
settlements  on  the  E.  side  of  the  prov.  The  Indian 
aborigines  have  been  for  many  years  fast  declining 
in  numbers,  and  all  attempts  to  civilise  them  or 
improve  their  condition  have  failed :  they  have  a 
few  small  villages  scattered  in  different  parts,  and 
are  all  Roman  Catholics.  In  manners  and  customs 
the  British  settlers  nearly  resemble  tho%  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton.  The  women  are 
liondsome;  the  men  generally  tall,  well-made, 
muscular,  and  scarcely  ever  corpulent.  They  are 
remarkably  spirited,  adventurous,  and  attached  to 
their  country ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
they  would,  if  well  disciplined,  make  excellent 
soldiers. 

The  country  now  called  New  Brunswick  was, 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  comprised  by 
the  French  under  the  appellation  of  New  France, 
and  viewed  as  an  appendage  to  Acadia.  At  the 
peace  of  1763  it  was  ceded,  with  the  rest  of  Canada, 
to  the  English,  and,  from  that  time  to  1786,  was 
considered  as  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  country, 
however,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  wilderness, 
till  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton  procured  for  it  a 
royal  charter,  constituting  New  Brunswick  a  dis- 
tinct prov.,  with  himself  as  governor.  To  his 
exertions  it  chiefly  owes  the  rapid  rise  of  its 
prosperity. 

New  fenuNSwicK,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  New 
Jersev,  on  the  Karitan,  17  m.  from  Karitan  Bay, 
nnd  28  m.  SW.  New  York.  Pop.  15,153  in  1860. 
The  town  is  partlv  built  on  a  low  site,  but  is  ac- 
counted tolerably  Ihealthy.  Its  principal  institu- 
tions are  Rutger's  College,  founded  in  1770,  and  a 
theological  seminary  established  in  1811.  New 
Brunswick  stands  at  the  end  of  the  New  Jersev 
railroad,  and  of  the  Delaware  and  Karitan  canal, 
the  terminating  basin  of  which  is  1^  m.  in  length, 
and  200  ft  wide.  The  Karitan  is  navigable  for 
Bloops  of  80  tons  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a  brisk 
trade  particularly  in  grain. 

NEWBUKGli,  a  sea-port  and  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tay,  13^ 
m.  SW.  Dundee,  and  9  m.  SE.  Perth,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Perth  to  Edinburgh.  Pop.  2,281  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  running  E. 
and  W.  along  the  line  of  the  shore,  with  another 
at  right  angles  leading  down  to  the  harbour.  It 
is  mcwtly  of  modern  date,  particularly  towards  its 
outskirts,  though  many  old  buildings  remain  to 
mark  its  ancient  state.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  town  house,  with  a  spire,  the  parish  church, 
and  a  dissenting  chapel.  The  slendid  mansion- 
house  of  i^fugdrum  is  close  to  the  bor.  on  the  NW. 
The  harbour  is  good ;  but  only  about  a  dozen 
vessels  from  60  to  150  tons,  exclusive  of  fishing- 
boats,  belong  to  the  bor.  It  has  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  trade,  being  the  port  for  the  greater 
part  of  Kinross-shire,  Strathcani,  and  otiicr  con- 
ti£^ou8  districts,  both  for  the  export  of  their  agri- 
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cultural  produce,  and  for  importing  coals  and  lime. 
Most  vessels  bound  for  Perth  wait  here  for  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  and  some  of  them  unload  part  of  their 
cargo  before  they  can,  even  at  high  water,  proceed 
up  the  river.  The  weaWnp  of  coarse  linens  is 
largely  carried  on,  employmg  from  550  to  600 
looms. 

Newbmgh  existed  in  the  12th  century,  and  was 
subject  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Lindores, 
whose  remains  are  yet  pretty  entire.  In  1631  it 
was  created  a  royal  bor.  by  Charles  I. ;  but,  like 
Falkland,  being  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
its  parliamentary  representative,  it  petitioned  to 
be  relieved  from  the  burden,  which  was  granted. 
It  has  otherwise,  however,  all  the  marks  of  a  royal 
bor.,  and  is  governed  by  2  bailies  and  15  coun- 
cillors. Municipal  revenue,  derived  from  land, 
about  170/.  per  annum.  There  are  two  curious 
crosses  of  remote  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
one  called  the  Mugdrum  Cross,  the  other  MacdufTs 
Cross.  The  former  is  supposed  to  commemorate  a 
victory  over  the  Danes  in  the  10th  century ;  the 
latter  was  erected  as  a  sanctuary  to  any  of  the 
kindred  of  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  who  m^ht 
commit  murder.  If  they  fled  thither,  and  paid  a 
certain  fixed  solatium  to  their  chief,  they  obtained 
protection. 

Newburoh,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  New  York,  Orange  co.,  on  the  Hudson, 
50  m.  N.  New  York.  Pop.  15,200  in  1860.  The 
town  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  It  has  places  of  worship 
for  various  sects,  an  incorporated  academy,  and 
several-  other  schools;  antl  paper,  plaster,  and 
gunpowder-mills.  It  is,  alternately  with  Goshen, 
the  seat  of  the  county  court,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  during  the  publication  of 
the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters. 

NEWBURY,  a  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Berks,  on  the  Kennett,  crossed 
here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  3  arches,  24^  m.  S.  Ox- 
ford, and  53  m.  W.  by  S.  London  by  Great  Western 
railwaj%  Pop.  of  bor.  6,161  in  1861.  The  town, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Kennett,  is  in  the  hamlet  of  Speenhamland, 
consists  of  two  principal,  wide,  and  well-built 
streets,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  with 
smaller  and  very  irregular  streets  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity. The  market-place,  opposite  the  church, 
is  a  large  open  square,  in  which  is  the  guildhall. 
The  church,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
is  a  large  but  plain  building,  with  a  square  tower : 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  A  district  church,  in  the  Cvotnic  style, 
has  been  erected  on  the  London  road,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  extensive  catacombs.  There  are, 
likewise,  places  of  worship  for  dissenters ;  and  the 
town  comprises  several  Sunday  schools  and  an 
endowed  free-school,  besides  numerous  and  wealthy 
corporation-charities.  The  almshouses  have  ac- 
commodation for  90  aged  people :  there  is  a  small 
bor.  gaol,  and  about)  m.  S.  the  town  is  a  large 
Union  workhouse. 

Newbury,  being  situated  on  the  main  road  be- 
tween London  and  Bath,  had  a  laige  posting 
business,  which  employed  a  considerable  number 
of  hands,  besides  occasioning  a  lar^e  impor- 
tation of  horse  provender;  but  this  having 
been  superseded  by  the  railway,  her  importance 
and  pop.  have  declined.  The  Kennett  and  Avon 
canal,  connecting  the  Severn  with  the  Thames, 
passes  through  the  town,  and  affords  the  advantage 
of  water-carriage  from  London,  Bristol,  and  S. 
Wales.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  silk 
manufactories,  but  they  are  not  considerable.  The 
rapid  declivity  and  copious  supply  of  water  in  the 
Kennett  have  occasioned  the  erection  of  numerous 
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large  com-milla,  two  of  which  are  within  the  town. 
Thire  are  also  considerable  malt-houses  and  some 
extensive  breweries.  The  Quantity  of  grain  an- 
nually exported  from  Newbury,  either  as  flour, 
malt,  or  in  its  natural  state,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  7,000  tons,  in  return  for  which  it  imports  large 
quantities  of  building  materials,  and  various  ar- 
ticles of  general  consumption  from  the  ports  of 
London  and  Bri8t4)L 

Newbury,  which  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and 
was  afterwards  chartered  in  38  Eliz.,  has  been 
governed,  since  the  Reform  Act,  by  a  mayor  and 
3  aldermen,  with  12  councillors ;  it  has  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  The  spring 
quarter  sessions  for  the  co.,  and  petty  sessions  for 
the  hundred,  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  co.  elections.  Large  corn- 
markets  on  Thursday :  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  Holy 
Thunday,  July  5,  Sept,  4,  and  Nov.  8. 

Newbury  returned  2  mems.  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  it  is  not  known  at  what 
period,  or  for  what  cause,  it  lost  the  franchise.  It 
was  formerly  also  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
serges  and  shalloons ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  John  Winchcomb,  known  as  Jack  of  New- 
bury, kept  100  looms,  from  the  produce  of  which 
he  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  entertain 
the  king  and  his  retinue  during  their  passage 
through  the  town.  He  was  a  groat  benefactor  to 
Newbury ;  and  his  house,  a  large  brick  structure, 
is  still  shown  in  the  High  Street,  his  manufactory' 
being  now  occupied  by  a  huge  inn,  *  the  Jack  of 
Newbury.'  The  vicinity  is  remarkable  for  two 
battles  fought  during  the  civil  wars  between  the 
royalist  and  parliamentary  forces,  Charles  I.  com- 
manding his  army  in  person  on  both  occasions. 
The  first  was  fought  on  a  common  called  the  Wash, 
on  20th  Sept.  1643 ;  the  second  on  27th  Oct.  in 
the  following  year ;  but  neither  had  any  decided 
result.  Donnington  Castle,  a  short  distance  NW. 
of  Newbury,  was  the  prof>erty  of  Chaucer,  and  in 
it  he  spent  the  two  last  yean  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  in  1400. 

NEWBURY  PORT,  a  town  and  river-port  of 
the  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  being  the  fourth 
town  of  the  state  in  pop.  and  commercial  impor- 
tance, CO.  Essex,  on  the  Merrimac,  about  3  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  32  m.  N.  by  E.  Boston.  Pop. 
13,400  in  1860.  The  port  is  built  on  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  has  an  imposing  appearance  from 
the  river.  It  consists  of  two  long  streets,  running 
N.  and  S.  parallel  with  the  river,  and  communi- 
cating by  other  streets,  crossing  them  at  right 
angles.  Slate  Street,  the  princi{>al,  is  broad,  and 
lined  with  good  houses,  which,  though  of  wood, 
are  well-built  and  handsome.  The  streets  are 
partially  paved  and  flagged,  but  neither  lighted 
nor  watched.  It  is  connected  with  Salisbury,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  bridge,  about  ^ 
m.  long.  The  harbour  is  secure,  and  has  usually 
about  2  fathoms  water  at  low  ebb ;  but  it  is  difli- 
cult  of  entrance,  from  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer,  which  is  impassable  during  £.  gales. 

A  breakwater  has  been  constructed  within  the 
river,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  an  expense  of 
200,000  dollars,  for  the  double  purpose  of  shutting 
the  Merrimac  out  from  a  swampy  bay  S.  of  the 
town,  and  enabling  it  to  clear  away  the  bar;  but 
in  thetie  objects  it  appears  to  have  signally  failed. 
Newbury  Port  has  several  cotton,  cloth,  and  yam 
factories',  numerous  distilleries,  and  manufactures 
of  shoes,  hats,  cordage,  Morocco  leather,  gold  and 
silver  plate.  It  has  a  considerable  business  in 
ship-building.  This  town  had  formerly  a  lai^fe 
share  of  the  W.  India  trade :  at  presentitimfjorts 
a  good  deal  of  raw  cotton  for  it£i  own  manufactures 
and  those  of  Lowell  j  and  its  inhabs.  are  actively 
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engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fiahcrie«  and  hare 
a  brisk  coasting  trade. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  a  pari  and  mun, 
bor.,  and  river-port  of  England,  locally  sitnated  in 
Castle-ward,  co.  Northumberland,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  but  it  is  also  a  co.  by  itself,  and  is  celebrated 
as  the  principal  British  port  for  the  shipment  of 
coal,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  9^  m. 
from  its  mouth,  54  m.  £.  Carlisle,  and  244  m.  N. 
bv  W.  London  by  road,  and  276  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  109,108  in  1861. 
Area  of  parL  bor.,  whicn  includes,  with  the  town 
and  CO.,  the  five  townships  of  Byker,  Heaton,  Jes- 
mond,  Westgate,  and  Elswick,  9,130  acres.  The 
town  occupies  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  acclivity' 
rising  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  river;  and 
though  a  few  years  back  it  was  very  irregularly 
laid  out,  and  consisted,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of 
narrow,  circuitiius,  and  ill- built  lanes,  it  has  be(»i 
so  improved  within  the  last,  half  a  century,  that  it 
is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  England. 

Grey  Street,  so  called  in  honour  of  Earl  Grey, 
the  largest  of  the  new  streets,  is  the  principsl 
thoroughfare  of  the  town.     It  ascends  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  forms  a  continnation  of  Dean  Street 
and  the  Side,  which  last  reaches  nearly  to  the 
river.     Grey  Street  is  nearly  \  m.  in  leng:th  by 
80  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  lined  with  substantial 
stone  houses,  which,  in   point  of  archltectazal 
beauty,  may  vie  with  Regent  Street,  in  London : 
the  effect  is  heightened  also  by  the  corvilinear 
direction  of  the  street.    At  the  top  of  Grey  Street, 
where  it  joins  Biackett  Street,  stands  the  column 
dedicated  to  the  late  Earl  Grey,  136  ft  high,  and 
surmoimted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  that  nobleman, 
by  Bailey.    Grainger  Street,  another  fine  avenue, 
300  yds.*  in  length  and  66  ft  wide,  is  on  a  similar 
design  with  Grey  Street;  and,  at  their  junction 
with  Market  Street,  is  a  large  triangular  space,  en 
which  has  been  erected  the  central  exchange,  a 
building  having  three  tmiform  fronts,  in  the  Co- 
rinthian style,  with  circular  comers,  faced  with 
columns  of  the  same  order,  and  supporting  light 
domes,  after  those  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  TivoU. 
The  outside  is  formed  into  handsome  shops  and 
ware-rooms,  enclosing  the  exchange,  which  has 
four  large  entrances,  and  is  altogether  lighted  from 
above :  the  roof  is  ingeniously  constructed,  resting 
on  the  external  walls,  and  inwardly  on  a  circular 
entablature,  supported  b^  fourteen  Ionic  columns, 
enclosing  a  platform,  within  which  is  the  news- 
room, the  outer  space  being  open,  and  used  for 
the  promenades  and  rendezvous  of  the  merchants 
Adjoining  the  exchange  is  a  handsome  coffee-room, 
supported  by  subscril^rs,  and  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee.    The  Clayton,  Nelson,  Nun,  and  Shak»- 
peare  Streets  are  the  other  principal  thoronghfares ; 
and,  besides  these,  Eldon  Square,  N.  of  Biackett 
Street,  Westgate,   Percy,    and    Northumberland 
Streets,  deserve  notice,    llie  N.  suburbs  are  open : 
and,  being  removed  from  the  bustle  of  toM  n,  are 
occupied  by  houses  suited  to  the  weaUhier  inha- 
bitants, who  have  extended  their  residences  into 
Jesmond  township,  forming  a  succession  of  ter- 
races ;  and  further  N.  is  a  group  of  new  buildtng?, 
called  Brandling  Place.    On  Rye  Hill,  also,  W.  of 
Newcastle,  are  terraces  and  vijlas ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  on  the  road  to  N.  Shields.    In  Sand- 
gate,  however,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Newcastle, 
which  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  for 
nearly  2  m.,  there  are  many  narrow,  inconvenient, 
and  dirty  streets,  lined  with  manufiictories  and 
warehouses,  and  comprising  also  many  lanes  and 
alleys,  as  filthy,  close,  and  unwholesome  as  the 
very  worst  of  those  of  Liverjwol  and  Manchester. 
The  communication  with  the  bor.  of  Gateshead, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  is  maintained  by  means 
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of  the  *  old  bridge,'  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  and 
by  the  railway  bridge. 

Corporation  and  Commercial  Buildings, —-The 
guildhall,  which  comprises  also  the  exchange  and 
the  court  belonging  to  the  incorporated  society  of 
hoastmen  or  coal-litters  (chartered  in  1600),  is  a 
large  building  on  Sandhill,  much  enlarged  and 
altered  at  different  periods,  but  of  the  most  hete- 
rogeneous architecture,  though  at  the  same  time 
well  adapted  for  business.  The  rooms  contain  some 
valuable  portraits  of  public  characters.  On  the 
quay,  a  fine  open  space  paved  with  stone,  and  one 
of  the  lai^gest  m  the  kingdom,  is  the  custom-house, 
built  after  a  design  by  Smirke.  The  moot-hall, 
or  assize  coart>-house  for  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, is  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  Nor- 
man castle,  and  consists  of  a  Grecian  building, 
designed  from  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens, 
and  faced  on  two  sides  by  Doric  porticoes :  the  in- 
terior is  well  arranged  for  the  business  both  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  new  corporation 
building  and  com  exchange,  a  fine  edifice,  was 
erected  m  1858.  The  town-gaol,  in  Carliol  Square, 
is  a  strong  and  rather  unattractive  building,  erected 
in  1827,  on  the  panopticon  principle,  at  a  cost  of 
47,000il ;  but  it  is  reported  that  both  the  site  and 
construction  are  bad.  It  comprises  about  50  cells, 
and  the  same  number  of  rooms.  The  Trinity- 
house,  in  IVinity-chare,  Quay-side,  is  an  incorpo- 
rated institution  of  great  antiquity,  intended  not 
only  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
the  appointment  of  licensed  pilots,  but  to  provide 
subsistence  for  poor  and  decayed  brethren,  their 
widows  and  children.  The  arcade,  in  Pilgrim 
Street,  one  of  Grainger's  erections,  though  perhaps 
the  least  distinguished  in  point  of  taste,  consists 
of  an  oblong  pile  of  building,  with  a  Corinthian 
frontage  94  ft.  long  and  76  ft.  high.  The  N.  of 
England  joint-stock  bank  and  the  savings'  bank 
occupy  the  front  rooms ;  and  in  other  parts  are  the 
post,  stamp,  and  excise  offices,  with  auction-rooms, 
shops,  and  chambers  for  lawyers  and  engineers. 
It  was  opened  in  1832,  and  cost  40,0002.  The  bar- 
racks, on  the  NW.  side  of  the  town,  accommodate 
nearly  1,000  troops. 

Markets. — The  com  exchange  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficiently capacious  and  convenient,  as  is  the  fish 
market.  A  large  butcher  market  was  built  in 
1808;  but  it  has  been  removed;  and  the  only 
great  market  now  existing  in  Newcastle  is  that 
constructed  by  Grainger,  the  largest  in  England, 
818  ft  in  length,  and  comprising  an  area  of  9,050 
sq.  yards,  exceeding  that  of  St.  John's  in  Liverpool 
by  2,650  sq.  yds.  It  has  14  entrances,  and  is  Imed 
"with  243  shops,  besides  stalls. 

/Ateran/  and  Scientific  Institutions, — The  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Institution  (founded  in 
171)3,  chiefiy  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Turner,  a  celebrated  dissenting  minister  of 
Newcastle),  occupies  a  building  of  Doric  architec- 
ture in  Westgate  Street;  and  adjoining  the  library 
are  the  mpetlng-rooms  and  museums  of  the  Na- 
tural History  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of  New- 
castle. A  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical  in- 
stitution has  an  establishment  in  Blackett  Street. 
The  Newcastle  Institution,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  in  Blackett  Street,  a  handsome  build- 
ing with  a  Corinthian  front,  comprises  a  saloon 
and  octagon  galleiy  well  lighted  from  the  top : 
the  establishment  is  supported  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  the  annual  exhibition  is  in  June. 
The  principal  places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre, 
in  Grey  Street ;  the  assembly-rooms,  in  Westgate 
Street;  behind  which  is  tlie  racket  court,  the 
riding-school  in  the  public  walk  called  the  Forth, 
and  the  baths  at  the  N.  end  of  Northumberland 
Street.    The  theatre,  buUt  in  1835,  to  replace  one 


that  had  been  pulled  down,  has  a  front  in  Grey 
Street  120  fu  in  length,  with  a  portico  of  6  Co"- 
rinthian  columns,  supporting  a  rich  pediment;  its 
interior  shape  is  that  of  a  flattened  horse-shoe ; 
and  in  point  of  size  it  is  surpassetl  by  few  English 
theatres.  Races  are  held  in  June  on  the  moor, 
about  li  m.  N.  the  town;  and  a  good  stand  has 
been  erected  for  the  accommo<iation  of  visitors. 

Churches  and  Chapels. — Newcastle  has  fourteen 
churches,  the  oldest  of  which  is  St.  Andrew's,  a 
Norman  building,  at  the  top  of  Newgate  Street. 
By  far  the  finest^  however,  is  St.  Nicholas,  a  cm- 
ciform  structure  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  a  choir  and  nave  220  ft.  in  length,  and  74  fu 
in  width,  the  choir  only  being  enclosed  for  service ; 
a  painted  E.  window,  and  a  magnificent  altar-piece 
of  the  Last  Supper,  decorate  the  interior;  and  at 
the  W.  end  is  a  tower  in  the  early  perpendicular 
style,  surmounted  by  a  crocketed  steeple  resting 
on  four  flying  buttresses,  the  whole  being  201  ft. 
in  height.  'I  his  steeple  is  said  by  Mr.  Rickman, 
to  be  'apiece  of  composition  equalh'  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity,  delicacy,  and  excellent  masonic 
arrangement.'  (Architecture,  5th  ed.  p.  218.)  St. 
Giles's,  Edinbuigh,  the  College  Tower,  Aberdeen, 
and  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  E.  of  London,  are  imita- 
tions of  this  steeple,  but  they  all  fall  far  short  of 
the  ori^nal.  A  good  library,  chiefly  of  old  or 
theological  books,  is  attached  to  this  church :  the 
rules  of  admission  are  liberal;  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  All  Saints'  is  a 
modem  Grecian  building,  with  an  elegant  spire 
202  ft.  in  height ;  the  interior  is  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  and  richly  fitted  up  with  solid  mahoganv. 
St.  John's,  in  Westgate,  is  a  cmciform  church,  bufit 
in  the  13th  century,  having  a  square  embattled 
tower  at  its  W.  end.  The  chapels  of  ease  are,  St. 
Anne's,  on  the  New  Road ;  and  another  at  Barras 
Bridge,  called  St.  Thomas's,  in  the  early  English 
style,  and  surmounted  by  a  light  tower  140  ft. 
high.  An  endowed  charity  school  is  attached  to 
each  of  the  churches,  and  a  fifth  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne.  The  dissenters  here  are  numerous,  and 
most  respectable:  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
places  of  worship  in  the  town  belong  to  Metho- 
dists and  other  dissenters,  including  R.  Catholics, 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Few  dissenting  chapels,  how- 
ever, have  any  claim  to  notice  from  their  archi- 
tectural beautv.  Within  the  bor.  are  numerous 
Sunday  schools,  furnishing  religious  instraction 
to  upwards  of  8,000  children  of  both  sexes.  Two 
public'  cemeteries  have  been  formed  of  late  years 
m  the  suburbs. 

Schools  and  JBenevolent  Establishments, — The 
royal  grammar  school  of  Newcastle  was  founded 
by  Thomas  Horsley,  in  1525.  Among  its  pupils 
have  been  the  late  lords  Eldon,  Stoweil,  and  Col- 
lingwood,  the  poet  Akenside,  and  several  other 
distinguished  characters:  Dawes,  author  of  the 
'Miscellanea  Critica,'  was  one  of  its  masters.  A 
Lancastrian  school,  called  the  'Jubilee  School,' 
from  its  being  founded  in  1809,  has  a  handsome 
school-house  with  a  large  library,  and  is  liberally 
supported  by  subscription.  A  second  J ubilee  school 
was  founded,  to  commemorate  the  50th  year  of  the 
prelacy  of  the  late  Dr.  Shute  Bairington :  it  is  on 
the  national  plan,  and  supported  chiefly  by  the 
clergy  and  lay  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
There  are  several  other  endowed  and  subscription 
schools,  including  two  infant  schools.  The  prin- 
cipal benevolent  institutions  are,  the  mfimiary, 
which  has  accommodation  for  800  in-patients ;  a 
dispensary;  two  blind  asylums;  a  small  lying-in 
hospital ;  asylum  for  poor  keelmen ;  Jesus's  hos- 
pital, for  decaved  ireemen;  mendicity  society; 
domestic-guardian  institution ;  and  several  ranges 
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of  almshouses;  besides  which,  there  are  several 
minor  charities  and  religious  associations.  New- 
castle has  also  a  large  union  workhouse. 

Coal  Trade. — The  importance,  if  not  existence, 
of  Newcastle  is  owing  to  its  convenient  situation 
as  a  place  of  shipment  for  the  coal  wrought  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  pits  lie  on  each  side  the 
Tyne,  from  within  2  m.  of  its  mouth  to  16  or  18 
ra.  up  the  river,  and  upwards  of  50  large  collieries 
are  opened  within  a  distance  of  8  m.  around.  The 
coals  are  conveyed  from  the  pits  to  the  staiths  in 
wooden  or  cast-iron  waggons,  brought  along  rail- 
ways generally  by  means  of  successive  inclined 
planes,  or  locomotive  engines.  From  such  staiths 
(or  coal-shipping  wharfs)  as  are  above  Newcastle 
Bridge,  the  coal  is  conveyed  in  keels  (each  cap- 
able of  holdings  chalders  or  22  tons)  to  Wallsend, 
Jarrow,  or  Shields,  where  it  is  delivered  on  board 
the  ships,  and  the  strength,  as  well  as  activity 
of  the  Tyne  keelmen,  is  proverbial  in  the  N.  of 
England.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
formation  of  the  Brandling  Junction,  and  other 
railways,  to  S.  Shields,  has  caused  a  diminution  of 
the  keel  navigation.  The  coal  8hipped  at  New- 
castle furnishes  a  laige  portion  of  the  supply  for 
the  E.  and  S.  cos.  of  England,  including  London, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  for  exportation,  chiefly 
to  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  total 
quantity  of  coals  exported  from  Newcastle  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  year  1863  was  2,058,897 
tons,  of  the  declared  value  of  880,442iL  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
143  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons,  of  a  total  bur- 
then of  3,902  tons,  and  330  sailing  vessels  above 
50  tons,  of  a  total  burthen  of  101,463  tons.  There 
were,  besides,  94  steamers  under  50,  and  26  above 
50  tons,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  9,079  tons. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs  duties  received  was 
217,903/.  in  1868.  The  Tyne  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  up  to  Newcastle  Bridge,  for  vessels  of 
250  tons,  though  in  some  intermediate  places  the 
depth,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  does  not 
exceed  4  ft.  at  ebb  tide.  Dredging  machines, 
however,  have  been  in  use  ^-ithin  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  navigation  is  said  to  have  been 
much  improved,  though  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
must  always  prove  a  great  impediment  to  the 
entrance  of  large  ships.  It  is  high  water  at  New- 
castle about  an  hour  later  than  at  Tynemouth 
Bar,  the  average  rise  of  spring-tides  being  11  ft, 
7  in.,  and  that  of  neaps  7  ft.  2  in. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  bottles 
and  window  glass,  mostly  carried  on  in  the  town- 
ship of  Byker,  of  mill- work,  steam-engines,  and  of 
leather  and  soap.  Ship  and  boat-building,  rope 
and  sail-making  employ  a  considerable  number 
of  hands;  besides  which  there  are  several  malt- 
houses,  breweries,  iron  foundries,  lead  mills,  and 
chemical  works. 

'ihe  Tyne  is  crossed  at  Newcastle  by  two 
bridges.  The  first  of  these,  or  the  '  old  bridge,' 
constnicted  in  1774-81,  on  the  site  of  a  previous 
bridge,  swept  away  by  a  flood,  is  of  stone,  and 
has  nine  elliptical  arches.  But,  owing  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  being  much  sunk,  the  descent  to 
and  ascent  from  the  old  bridge  make  it  ver>'  in- 
convenient, dence  a  project  was  long  on  foot  for 
constructing  a  'high  level'  bridge  that  should 
conaect  the  h^h  grounds  on  both  sides  the  river 
by  a  road  carried  over  it  at  their  altitude.  And 
this  great  improvement  has  been  effected.  The 
railway  uniting  York  with  Edinburgh  is  carried 
over  the  Tyne  by  a  hi^h  level  bridge.  But 
instead  of  niaking  this  bridge  single,  or  serving 
only  to  cany  across  the  railway,  it  has  been 
made  double,  that  is,  it  has  two  lines  of  road,  the 
npper  one  zesting  on  the  top  of  the  arches  being 


the  railway,  and  the  other,  immediately  bdow. 
and  in'  part  suspended  frova  the  latter,  being  an 
ordinary  road,  and  serxing,  as  such,  for  tlie  traiuit 
of  carriages,  hors^,  and  passengers.  This  sin- 
gular fabric  has  four  river  and  two  land  arcbcs, 
each  124  ft.  10  in.  in  span.  The  carriage  niad  is 
35  ft.  wide,  and  the  height  from  the  parapet  of 
the  railway  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  132  fu  The 
entire  structure  cost,  including  its  approaches, 
491,153/.  It  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  od 
the  28th  Sept  1849. 

Newcastle  was  constituted  a  bor.  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  has  received  36  charters  fn)m 
subsequent  monarchs.  It  is  divided  by  the  Mun. 
Reform  Act  into  7  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  13  other  aldermen  and  42  councillor, 
and  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  re- 
corder. The  assizes  and  Epiphany  quarter-ses- 
sions for  the  CO.  of  Northumberland  are  held  in  the 
moot-hall,  besides  which  there  is  a  mayors  court 
and  sheriff's  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to 
an  unlimited  amount  The  town  is  well  paved, 
lighted,  and  cleaned  by  the  corporation,  and  there 
is  an  efficient  police,  established  ui  1836.  New- 
castle has  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  27 
Edward  I.,  the  election  being  vested,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  in  the  free  burgesses,  both  readeDt 
and  non-resident  The  electoral  limits  were  en- 
larged by  the  Boundarj-  Act,  so  as  to  include, 
wiSi  the  eld  borough,  the  townships  of  Jesmond, 
Heaton,  Byker,  Elswick,  and  Westgatc  In  1865 
the  bor.  had  7,152  reg.  electors.  It  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  co.  Markets 
extremely  well  supplied,  especially  with  com,  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday:  fairs  fbr  woollen  doth, 
hardware,  leather,  horses,  and  cattle,  Aug.  12  and 
Oct  29,  each  lasting  nine  days. 

The  wall  of  Adrian  passes  through  the  town, 
which  is  proved,  by  the  numerous  antiouities  dis- 
covered in  it,  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station ;  but  there  is  no  proof,  though  a  strong 
presumption,  that  it  was  the  Pons  CE!ii,  men- 
tioned in  the  *  Notitia.'  Before  the  Conquest  it 
was  called  Monkchester,  from  its  numerous  mo- 
nastic institutions  (of  which  there  are  still  ratl^er 
extensive  remains),  and  also  from  being  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  well  of  Jesus'  mount  (now 
corrupted  into  Jesmondh  A  fortress  was  built 
here  by  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror"; and  it  received  the  name  of  Nenxaade, 
probabl}',  to  dbtinguish  it  from  some  mure  an- 
cient building.  In  1299  the  walls  on  the  E.  side 
were  rebuilt,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
town  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  David  Bnice, 
Newcastle,  at  this  early  period,  had  become  one  of 
the  largest  commercial  ports  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  curious,  however,  that  the  flr»t  authoritative 
mention  of  coal  occurs  in  a  charter  by  Henry  III., 
authorising  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  to  di^  f«r 
that  mineral.  In  1281,  the  town  had  a  conader- 
able  trade  in  coal,  which  soon  after  began  to  be 
imported  into  London,  and  in  1325  coals  were  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  The  town  fumbhwl, 
in  1346,  17  ships  and  314  mariners  for  the  sie^'c 
of  Calais,  a  greater  force  than  any  port  N.  of  Uie 
Thames,  except  Yarmouth.  It  continued  steadily 
to  increase  in  commercial  importance  and  mining 
industry  till  163G,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
plague,* which  carried  off  5,000  of  its  inhabs.  In 
the  parliameutar}'  wars  it  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.  With  respect  to  the  progress 
of  its  coal-trade  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  1703, 
the  masters  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Newcastle 
reported  to  the  H.  of  C*  that  600  ships,  each 
carrying  80  Newcastle  chalders,  and  navigated 
by  4,500  men  and  boys,  were  requireti  for  the 
supply  of  otlier  ports ;  and,  in  1772,  450  keels  were 
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employed  on  the   Tyne,  the  quantity  shipped  I 
amounting  to  351,800  Newcastle  chaljera.    The 
trade  has  thence  been  steadily  increasing,  and  with 
greater  rapidity  since  the  introduction  of  gas. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE,  or  LYME,  a 
purl,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Staflford,  N.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  15 
in.  NNW.  Stafford,  and  185  m.  NW.  London,  on 
the  London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
parL  bor.  12,938  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is 
well-paved  and  lighted,  consists  of  two^  nearly 
parallel  streets,  entered  from  the  London  road, 
and  crossed  by  several  others  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built,  though 
chiefly  consisting  of  old  houses:  in  the  High 
Street  is  a  large  open  market-place.  The  guild- 
hall, a  respectable-looking  building,  has  good 
accommodauon  for  the  municipal  and  magis- 
terial business.  There  are  two  churches,  one  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  its  square  tower,  was 
rebuilt  at  the  beguining  of  last  century.  A  hand- 
some Rom.  Cath.  chapel  was  built  in  1834;  and 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Weslevan  and 
other  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
the  Society  of  Fhends.  Six  Sunday  schools  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  1,500  children ;  besides 
which  a  national,  Lancastrian,  infant,  and  four 
subscription  schools  furnish  daily  instruction  to 
about  800  boys  and  girls.  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
has,  also,  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1602, 
and  in  trust  of  the  corporation.  Almshouses  for 
twenty  aged  women  were  established  here  in 
1637,  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  the  town 
has  several  benevolent  institutions,  with  Bible, 
tract,  and  other  associations.  A  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution  was  fomided  in  1836:  there  is 
also  a  public  library  with  2,000  volumes,  and  a 
small  theatre,  little  patronised. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  is  the  chief  business 
canied  on  at  Newcastle.  The  town,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  in  some  measure  regarded  aa  the  cap.  of 
the  pottery  district,  which  includes  several  towns 
equal  or  even  superior  in  pop.  and  importance  to 
Newcastle  itself  Latterly,  however,  this  con- 
nection has  been  broken,  and  the  town  has  suffered 
much  in  consequence.  Trade  has  been  vei^ 
languid  till  withm  the  last  year  or  two,  when  it 
somewhat  revived ;  and  at  present  the  labouring 
classes  are  in  full  employment. 

Newcastle  sustained  a  serious  diminution  of  its 
traffic,  by  the  removal  of  the  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  London  and  Manchester  to 
the  Grand  Junction  railway,  which  passes  up- 
wards of  6  m.  W.  of  the  town.  But  this  has  been 
compensated  by  the  opening  of  the  line  from  Crew 
by  Stoke,  Stone,  and  Tamworth  to  Rugby,  which 
passes  close  by  the  town.  Iron-works  and  col- 
lieries are  seated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
are  considerable  tanneries  and  malt-houses,  with 
a  paper-mill  employed  in  making  tissue  paper  for 
the  potteries.  The  town  is  connected  by  a  branch 
canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk  navigation,  and  has 
access  by  a  similar  line  of  communication  to  the 
coal-field  of  N.  Stafford.  Markets  on  Monday  and 
Saturday. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne,  which  received  its  first 
charter  in  the  19  Henry  III.,  was  divided  by  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  into  2  wards,  and  placed 
imder  a  mayor  and  5  aldermen,  with  18  coun- 
cillors ;  it  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace,  under 
a  recorder.  The  borough  has  returned  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  from  27  Edward  III.,  the  right  of 
votine  down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  in  the  resi- 
dent freemen  (by  gill,  birth,  and  servitude).  The 
Boundary  Act  added  to  the  old  bor.  a  small  extra- 
parochial  part  of  the  Penkhull  township:  reg. 
electoRS  976  in  1865.  It  is  also  one  of  the  polling-. 
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places  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  of  Stafford.  A 
county  court  is  established  in  the  town,  before 
which  405  plaints  were  entered  in  1848. 

The  distmguishing  name  of  Newcastle  (under 
Lyme  or  Lyne)  is  of  doubtful  ori^ ;  but  the  best 
authorities  refer  it  to  the  fact  of  its  standing  near 
the  woodlands,  which  formed  a  li/ne  (limit)  or 
separating  line  between  the  co.  palatine  of  Chester 
and  the  rest  of  England.  A^hton-under-Lyne, 
Whitmore-under-Lyne,  and  Audlem,  or  Old  i^ymc, 
admit  of  similar  explanations. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  NE.  portion  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
territory  including  the  states  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut. 
NEW  GALLOWAY.  See  Galix>way,  New. 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  large  island  of  North 
America,  near  the 'Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  off 
the  E.  coast  of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  Belleisle,  between  lat.  46^ 
30'  and  51°  40'  N.,  and  long.  529  15'  and  59°  10' 
W.  Greatest  length  fwm  N.  to  S.,  350  m. ;  ave- 
rage breadth,  130  m.  Area,  57,000  sq.  m.  Fixe<l 
pop.  122,638  in  1861,  exclusive  of  those  who  visit 
the  different  stations  during  the  fishing  season. 
It  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  triangular 
form,  but  is  broken  and  indented  with  broad  and 
deep  bays,  harboure,  coves,  rivers,  and  lagoons, 
which,  besides  numerous  capes  and  projecting 
points  of  land,  form  two  peninsulas,  on  one  of 
which,  called  Avalon,  at  the  SE.  comer  of  the 
island,  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Avalon.  Its 
surface  is  wild  and  rugged,  and  its  aspect  from  the 
sea  far  from  prepossessing.  The  interior  is  much 
broken  with  water;  and  lake^  marshes,  and 
scrubby  trees  form  its  general  character.  The 
only  lai^eand  na^ngable  streams  are  the  Humber, 
and  that  called  the  River  of  Exploits.  Its  preva- 
lent geological  constitution  is  of^granite,  on  which 
are  superimposed  in  some  parts  porphyry,  quartz, 
gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  with  secondary  for- 
mations :  coal  and  iron  also  occur  in  a  few  places. 
The  E.  half  of  the  interior  is  generally  a  low,  pic- 
turesque country,  traversed  by  hills  and  lakes,  the 
whole  being  diversified  by  trees  of  humble  growth. 
The  country'  westward  is  more  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, with  little  wood,  except  near  the  shore ; 
but  the  mountains  are  not  generally  in  ridges, 
each  apparently  having  its  own  particular  base. 
The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  the  N.  peninsula, 
lying  along  the  strait  of  Belleisle  i  near  its  centre 
are  flats  of  considerable  extent,  swampy,  un- 
healthy, and  usually  covered  with  peat  or*  strong 
wiry  grass.  Spruce,  birch,  and  larch  are  the  prin- 
cipal forest  trees.  Pine  seldom  occurs,  and  never 
attains  a  larger  size ;  indeed,  there  is  but  little 
wood  of  any  value,  except  for  fuel  and  the  build- 
ing of  smaU  boats,  so  that  it  has  scarcely  timber 
enough  for  its  own  consumption,  much  less  /or 
exportation.  Whortleberry  bushes  and  wis/ta~ 
capuca  (Indian  tea)  are  the  principal  plants  on  the 
high  un wooded  grounds.  The  best  soil  is  along 
the  rivers  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays  fringing 
the  island  ;  but  both  the  soil  and  climate  generally 
are  unfavourable  to  the  raising  of  grain,  though 
well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  other  gi*een  crops.  Vast  herds  of 
carriboo  deer  graze  in  the  plains  and  woods  of  the 
interior,  and  their  flesh  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  food  of  the  Mic-Mac  Indians.  Beavers  are 
much  scarcer  than  formerly,  but  foxes  are  still 
numerous  along  the  rivers  and  sea-coasL  Among 
the  other  wild  animals  are  wolves  and  bears, 
hunted  by  the  Indians  from  Labrador.  Insects  are 
numerous  in  swampy  places,  especially  in  hot 
weather.    The  best  kiiown  and  most  celebrated  of 
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the  animaU  belonging  to  Newfoundland  are  its 
dogs,  famed  for  docihry,  obedience,  and  attach- 
ment to  their  masters.  They  are  remarkably  vo- 
racious, and  are  usually  fed  on  salted  fitth ;  but, 
like  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  they  endure 
hunger  for  a  very  lengthened  period.  The  true 
breed  has  become  verj'  scarce,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  specimens  of  it  in  England,  the  animal  so 
called  In  this  countrj',  though  equally  sagacious, 
hardy,  and  fond  of  the  water,  being  a  breed  crof«8C(l 
with  the  mastiff,  or  st»me  other  English  dog.  The 
E.  and  S.  coasts,  where  the  winds  blow  from  the 
sea,  are  very  humid;  and  during  winter  ihe  cold 
is  intense.  The  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  shore 
are  not  so  long  frozen  over  as  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  clear,  and  the  climate  not  unlike  that 
of  Lower  Canada.  During  the  summer  months 
the  days  and  nights  are  commonly  serene  and 
pleasant;  the  temperature  is  very  hot  during 
summer,  and  in  whiter  frequently  falls  as  low  as 
30^  below  the  freezing  point,  llie  island,  however, 
is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  healthy;  and  the 
inhabs.  often  attain  a  great  age,  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  bodily  as  well  as  mental  vigour. 
Agriculture  ia^  progreasively  increasing,  but  very 
few  give  it  their  exclusive  attention,  the  pop.  being 
principally  employed  in  the  fishenes.  Almost 
everj'  family,  however,  has  a  small  quantity  of  land 
in  cultivation,  though  tillage  be  very  imperfectly 
understood. 

Nowfoundland  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
fisheries,  on  which,  indeed,  the  inhab.  principally 
depend.  The  Great  Bank,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island,  iA  in  sqpie  places  about  200  m.  in  breadth, 
and  600  m.  in  length,  the  soundings  being  from  25 
to  95  fathoms.  There  is  also  an  outer  bank,  lying 
between  lat.  44«  10'  and  47°  30'  N.,  and  long.  44^ 
15'  and  45°  25'  W. ;  and  a  continuation  of  banks 
extends  southward  to  Nova  Scotia.  Fogs  prevail 
almost  without  interruption  on  these  banks,  occa- 
sioned by  the  meeting  of  the  waters  brought 
thither  by  the  gulf-stream  from  the  tropics,  with 
the  waters  carried  by  the  influence  of  the  winds 
from  the  polar  regions.  A  counter-current  from 
the  N.  sweeps,  also,  alon^  the  shore  of  Labrador, 
bringing  with  it  large  icebergs,  and  rendering 
navigation  dangerous,  especially  during  foggy 
weather.  The  best  fishing-gronnds  on  the  (>reat 
Bank  are  Ijetween  the  42nd  and  46th  parallels ; 
and  the  principal  English  settlement,  besides  St. 
John's,  the  cap.,  are  Conception  Bay,  Carbonier, 
Grace  Harbour,  Trinity  Harbour,  and  Placentia, 
all  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  The  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Mequelon,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fortune  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast,  were  ceded  to  France 
in  1814  ;  the  former  has  a  harbour  and  town  of  its 
own  name,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  gov.  The  cod- 
fishery,  which  commenced  a  few  years  after  the 
discover^'  of  the  isl.,  attained  so  high  an  importance 
during  the  war  with  France,  that  the  exports  of  cod 
and  cod-oil  were  valued,  in  1814,  at  2,604,000/.; 
but  the  English  fishery  has  since  declined.  In 
1862,  the  exports  of  ct>d  amounted  to  1,080,069 
quintals,  valued  at  787,82 li  Of  herrings  there 
were  exported,  in  the  same  year,  34,484  barrels, 
valued  at  17,242/.,  and  of  cod  oil  2,637  tons,  valued 
98,901/.  The  cod-fishery  commences  early  in 
June;  and,  as  the  English  have  for  some  years 
abandoned  the  bank-shoals  to  the  Americans  and 
French,  it  is  principally  carried  on  close  to  the 
fihore,  in  small  boats,  manned  by  2  or  4  persons. 
ICvery  fisherman  is  provided  Yrith  2  lines,  each 
with  2  hooks,  baited  with  herrings,  mackerel,  and 
fish-entrails.  In  some  cases  ji^^er*,  or  artificial 
fi»h,  are  used,  ]^rovided  with  2  strong  hooks,  which 
the  cod  swallows  with  the  bait.     ISeinai  are  al«o 


used,  by  which  multitudes  of  cod  are  haukd  ashore 
in  coves  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.    So  abundant 
are  the  fish  occasionally,  that  a  couple  of  cod  are 
hooked  on  each  line  before  it  reaches  the  bottom; 
and  while  one  line  is  running  out,  the  fisherman 
has  only  to  turn  round  and  puU  in  the  other,  with 
a  fish  on  each  hook.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is  loaded, 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  will  be  in 
3  or  4  hour9,  they  proceed  to  the  stage  on  the 
shore,  where  the  process  of  cutting  up,  8altin^% 
and  dr^-ing  takes  place ;  and,  after  having  delivered 
their  ciargo,  return  immediately  to  sea.    The  cod- 
fishery,  however,  is  truly  precarious.     Sometimes 
the  fish  is  not  equally  abundant  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  the  fishermen  are  compelled  to  go  far 
from  the  stations,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  spht  and 
salt  the  cod  in  the  boat^    The  incessant  labour, 
also,  which  attends  the  curing,  leaves  the  shoremen 
scarcely  time  during  the  season  to  eat  their  meals, 
and  allows  them  little  more  than  4  hours'  sleep. 
llie  seal-fishery  ia  conducted  in  vessels  varring 
from  80  to  120  'tons,  with  crews  of  20  or  30  men. 
The  season  commences  early  in  April:  it  is  prin- 
cipally conducted  close  to  the  shore  of  Labradw, 
and  has  become  important  only  within  the  last  30 
years.    The  cod-fisnety  on  the  W.  coast  has  been 
given  up  to  the  French ;  but  there  is  still  a  small 
whale-fishery  conducted  in  boats  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island.    There  is  likewise  a  pretty  exteoave 
salmon-fishery. 

The  trade  of  Newfoundland  consists  m  the  ex- 
portation of  the  products  of  its  fisheries  in  ex- 
change for  manufactured  goods,  colonial  pmduoe. 
com,  ship-biscuits,  and  a  variety  of  articles  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabs.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  was  1 ,007,882/.  in  1862.  and  1,077,272/. 
in  1863;  and  that  of  the  exports  1,171,723/.  in 
1862,  and  1,233,353/.  in  1863. 

The  government  of  Newfoundland  was  long  ad- 
ministered by  naval  commanders  appointed  to 
cruise  on  the  fishing  station,  who  returned  to 
Britain  in  winter.  Within  the  last  century,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  deemed  more  eligible  to  have  a 
resident  governor.  In  1882,  in  consec^uence  of  a 
petition  from  the  inhabs.,  a  representative  govern- 
ment was  granted,  the  election  being  by  almost 
universal  suffrage.  The  assembly  comprises  30 
members,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  le^lative  and 
executive  council.  The  laws  are  in  English,  and 
administered  by  circuit  courts ;  but  the  police  is 
neither  numerous  nor  effective.  The  public  income 
in  1863  amounted  to  1 13,034/.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  115,255/.  Elementary  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  most  districts  of  the  colony,  and  some 
of  a  superior  class  are  especially  patronised  by  go- 
vernment. In  1839,  Newfoundland  was,  with  the 
Bermudas,  erected  into  a  bishopric 

The  inhabs.  are  honest  and  industrious,  but  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  and  superstitious  to  a  degree 
almost  beyond  belief.  Capital  offences  are  exceed- 
higly  rare,  and  petty  thefts  are  scarcely  known. 
The  people,  consisting  chiefly  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  or  their 
descendants  (the  Indian  aborigines  having  been 
long  all  but  extinct),  are  employed  either  wholly 
or  occasionally  in  the  fisheries.  The  pasture  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  cultivation  of  small  spots 
of  land,  are  likewise  partial  sources  of  occu^mtion. 
The  women,  besides  assisting  the  men  in  catching 
and  curing  the  fish,  arc  engaged  either  in  rural  (jc- 
cupations,  or  spinning  and  knitting  worsted  stock- 
ings, mittens,  and  socks.  In  winter  much  time  is 
occupied  in  bringing  home  fuel,  building  boats, 
and  making  or  repairing  the  fishing  implements. 
Marriages  and  christenings  are  commonly  cele- 
brated at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season,  or  in 
winter,  and  arc  always  times  of  great  festivity  and 
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merriroent.  St.  Patrick's  and  Sbeelagh's  days  are 
celebrated  with  riotous  mirth  by  the  Irish ;  and 
Christmas  is  a  universal  holiday,  marked  by  the 
observance  of  many  customs  that  are  now  exploded 
in  England.  Celibacy  is  rare,  and  families  of  10 
or  12  children  are  very  common.  The  fishermen's 
houses  are  one  story  high,  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  boards  and  shingles,  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Their  usual 
diet  consists  of  ship-biscuits,  potatoes  and  fish,  salt 
pork  and  bohea  tea,  spruce  beer  being  the  common 
beverage  for  those  livmg,  as  most  of  the  people  do, 
on  fish  and  salt  meat.  Spirits  are  mixed  with  the 
beer,  to  make  the  mixture  called  CalUboguB^  and 
rum  is  so  cheap,  that  the  labouring  classes  are  apt 
t4>  acquire  habits  of  intoxication,  which,  however, 
is  somewhat  obviated  b^  the  practice  of  keaging, 
somewhat  similar  to  taking  the  temperance  pledge, 
either  for  one  or  more  years,  and  occasionally 
for  life. 

Newfoundland  was  probably  first  discovered  by  the 
Norwegians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
but,  if  so,  it  was  subsequently  forgotten,  till  John 
Cabot  visited  it  in  the  summer  of  1497,  and  gave 
it  its  present  name.  As  early  as  the  year  1500  an 
extensive  fishery  was  carried  on,  by  the  Portuguese 
and  French,  on  the  neighbouring  banks;  but, 
though  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  others,  attempted 
to  form  a  colony  here,  no  successful  settlement 
was  made,  till  Sir  G.  Calvert,  afterward  Lord  Balti- 
more, in  1623,  established  himself  on  the  SE.  part 
of  the  island,  called  Avalon,  and  appointed  his  son 
governor.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  colony  was  sent 
over  from  Irehind,  and  in  1654  a  few  English 
settlers  came  over,  under  the  authority  of  a  par- 
liamentary' grant.  The  French  who,  verv  early  in 
the  17th  centur}%  had  formed  a  station  at^lacentia, 
•were  for  many  years  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  English  ;  and  though,  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  possession  of  the  island  was  confirmed 
to  the  English,  the  subject  of  fishery  rights  is  still 
a  vexata  questio  between  the  two  nations.  With  re- 
spect to  the  fishery  generally,  it  was  chiefly  carried 
on,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  by  the 
English,  Anglo-Americans,  and  French ;  but  the 
capture  of  C.  Breton,  and  other  possessions  in 
America,  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  fishery  of  the 
latter.  Ihe  American  war  divided  the  British 
fishery,  that  portion  of  it  that  had  previously  been 
carried  on  from  New  England  being  thereafter 
merged  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  See  Hampshire,  New. 

NEWHAVEN,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  U. 
States,  in  Connecticut,  of  which,  conjointly  with 
Hartford,  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Newhaven,  on  an  inlet 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  35  m.  SSW.  Hartford,  and 
75  m.  NE.  New  York.  Pop.  39,270  in  1860.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  plain,  about  2  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  8  m.  from  E.  to  W.  The  streets  and  squares 
are  quite  regular,  and  all  shaded  with  fine  trees. 
In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  public  square,  in 
which  are  the  state-house,  several  of  the  churches, 
and  Yale  College.  The  new  state-house  is  built 
after  the  mode  of  the  Parthenon.  Yale  CoUe^  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguiahed  literary  institutions 
in  America.  It  was  incorporated  in  1701,  and  re- 
moved thither  in  1717.  The  college  buildings, 
which  are  of  stone,  comprise  4  halls,  each  100  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  in  which  are  the  dormitories  cf  the  stu- 
dents ;  a  chapel,  2  halls  for  lecture  rooms,  a  large 
dining-hall  and  the  medical  college.  This  institu- 
tion has  the  finest  cabinet  in  the  U.  States,  a  good 
anatomical  museum,  and  libraries,  comprising 
altogether  48,000  vols.  The  state  hospital,  the 
churches  of  the  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Africans ;  the  gaol,  custom-house,  alms- 
house, and  museum  arc  among  the  chief  public 
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edifices.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  meets 
alternately  at  Hartford  and  Newhaven.  This  city 
has  a  considerable  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  Its 
harbour,  though  shallow,  and  gradually  filling  up 
with  mud,  is  spacious  and  secure;  and  the  wharfs 
bordering  it  are  extensive,  one  being  nearly  4,000 
ft,  in  length.  Newhaven  is  connected  with  Hart- 
fi)rd  by  a  railroad ;  and  with  Northampton,  and 
other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  canal.  It  com- 
municates daily  with  New  York  bv  steam-boats. 

NEW  JERSEY.    See  Jersey,* New. 

NEWMARKET,  a  market  town  of  England, 
partly  in  hund.  Chevely,  co.  Cambridge,  and  partly 
m  hund.  Lackford,  co.  Suffolk,  18  m.  ENE.  Cam- 
bridge, and  55  m.  N.  by  E.  London  on  the  (^reat 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  4,069  in  186 1.  The  town 
comprises  one  long  and  wide  street,  lined  witn 
respectable  shops,  handsome  private  residences, 
numerous  hotels  and  inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  nobility  and  others  who  flock  thither  during 
the  races.  It  has  some  handsome  public  buildings, 
among  which  may  be  specified  the  news-rooms 
belonging  to  the  Jockey  Club.  The  stables  are 
most  extensive,  and  are  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience. Of  the  two  pari.<h  churches  that  of  St. 
Mary's  is  by  far  the  most  handsome,  and  has  a 
tower  and  steeple  that  form  a  prominent  feature 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  The  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists and  Baptists  have  also  their  places  of 
worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  There  are 
numerous  small  charities. 

Newmarket  derives  its  chief  fame  from  its  races. 
Horse-racing,  though  now  so  favourite  a  diversion, 
is  of  rather  lat«  origin  in  England,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  practised  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the 
following  reign,  however,  James  I.  was  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  the  turf,  and  imported  Arabian 
horses  for  the  improvement  of  the  native  breeds. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  New- 
market became  celebrated  for  its  races ;  and  Charles 
II.,  who  was  still  more  zealously  attached  to  this 
new  resort  of  the  sporting  world,  regularly  attended 
these  races,  and  repair^  and  enlarged' the  house 
in  the  town  that  had  been  occasionally  occupied 
bv  his  father  and  grandfather.  From  this  epoch 
^^ewmarket  has  been  the  racing  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  and  has  always  had  to  boast  of  the  most 
distinguished  patronage,  *  Newmarket  fame  and 
judgment  in  a  net '  being  an  object  of  the  highest 
ambition  with  many  nobles  and  wealthy  com- 
moners of  our  own  day,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
the  days  of  Pope.  The  race-course  on  the  heath, 
to  the  W.  of  the  town,  is  probably  the  finest  in 
England.  It  is  apportioned  into  different  dis- 
tances, corresponding  with  the  ages  and  supposed 
powers  of  the  horses,  the  longest  course  being  4m. 
1  furlong  and  128  yds.,  and  the  shortest  2  furlongs 
and  47  yds.  The  grand  stand  has  every  accom- 
modation for  spectators.  There  are  7  race  meetings 
during  the  year,  instituted  at  different  periods, 
each  lasting  three  days  :  the  earliest  is  the  Craven 
meeting,  on  Easter  Monday ;  then  follow  the  two 
spring  meetings  *,  a  fourth  takes  place  in  July ;  and 
there  are  three  others  in  October,  the  last  being 
called  *  the  Houghton  meeting.'  The  sovereign 
gives  three  plates  annually ;  one  is  provided  from 
a  fund  left  for  the  purpose,  and  others  are  given 
by  the  nobility  or  subscribed  for  by  the  members 
of  the  turf.  The  training-ground,  on  a  slope  S.  of 
the  town,  is  considered  superior  even  to  the  course 
for  trying  the  mettle,  wind,  and  speed  of  the 
horses.  About  two-thirds  of  the  adult  male  pop. 
are  trainers,  stable  keepers,  and  grooms ;  and,  m 
fact,  the  town  is  wholly  dependent  for  support  on 
the  races  and  the  training  of  horses.  Markets  on 
Tuesday :  fairs,  Whit-Tuesday  and  Nov.  8,  chiefly 
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for  horses  and  sheep.  Newmarket  was  nearly 
humt  down  in  1683,  and  again  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  centary. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  a  citjr  and  river  port  of  the 
U.  States,  Louisiana,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Union,  on  the  Mississippi, 
about  105  m.  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  168,675  in 
18G0,  against  116,375  in  1850,  and  102,191  in  1840. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  wide  level,  along  the  river's 
edge,  the  ground  being  so  spongy  that  none  of  the 
houses  have  cellars.  The  surface  of  the  river  at 
high  water  is  also  from  2  to  4  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  town ;  and  even  in  its  lower  stages  it  is 
above  the  level  of  the  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the 
city.  To  obnate  inundations  a  lewcj  or  embank- 
ment, from  5  to  30  ft  in  height,  has  been  raised 
for  about  100  m.  along  the  river.  A  breach  some- 
times occurs  in  this  dyke,  but  it  is  rarely  permit- 
ted to  do. much  damage  before  it  is  closed;  and 
the  most  serious  drawback  the  city  suffers  from  its 
situation  is  its  insalubrity.  It  is  usually  visited 
by  the  yellow  fever  from  July  to  September,  every 
year  or  every  two  years,  when  ^reat  numbers  of 
the  poor  are  swept  off,  and  the  nch  betake  them- 
selves to  some  more  healthy  situation.  But  the 
fury  of  this  scourge  has  latterly  been  mitigated  by 
draming  some  of  the  contiguous  swamps,  paving 
certain  parts  of  the  city,  and  substituting  stone 
for  woooen  sewers. 

New  Orleans,  having  few  steeples  or  other  con- 
spicuous objects,  makes  no  striking  appearance 
from  a  distance.  The  city  is  built  m  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  composed  of  six  complete  squares, 
with  subunis  or  fanxbaurgsy  which  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  hardly 
40  ft.  wide ;  but  in  the  newer  portions  they  are 
much  wider,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  cathedral,  at  the  bead  of  a  square,  is 
an  old  building,  with  4  towers  and  massive  walls, 
ornamented  with  figures  of  saints  in  the  niches. 
It  is  the  only  public  building  at  all  imposing. 
Public  institutions,  though  numerous,  are  built 
in  an. unpretending  style.  There  are  very  few 
churches  m  proportion  to  the  pop.  The  French 
theatre  is  in  the  city,  and  the  American  in  the 
suburbs.  The  houses  (which  in  the  old  city  are 
lofty,  ornamented  with  tasteful  coniices  and  irun 
balconies,  and  presenting  mauv  characteristics 
similar  to  those  m  the  towns  of  I*  ranee  and  Spain) 
are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  stuccoed 
externally  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour.  In  the 
new  portion  of  the  city  the  houses  are  buQt  in  the 
modem  American  style.  Many  of  the  doors  are 
left  open  during  the  day,  and  mosquito  curtains 
substituted  in  their  stead.  Next  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  cathedral  the  state-house,  custom-house, 
exchange,  U.  S.  mint,  barracks,  college,  the  charity 
hospital,  which  provides  for  from  8,000  to  9,000 
in-door  and  out  patients  aimually,  3  other  hos- 
pitals, the  orphan-asylum,  and  several  theatres 
arc  the  principal  public  buildings.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  Doth  numerous  and  well  con- 
ducted. There  are  places  of  worship  for  Episco- 
palians, Unitarians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
other  sects ;  but  most  of  the  white  pop.,  being  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent,  are  K.  Catholics.  Ilalf 
the  fixed  residents  are  black  or  coloured ;  but  in 
no  city  is  there  a  g^ter  mixture  of  races.  Inhabs. 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  from  everj' 
country  in  Europe,  with  Creoles  and  all  the  shades 
of  the  coloured  pop.,  unite  to  form  a  curious  con- 
trast of  manners,  languages,  and  complexions. 
The  markets  of  New  Orleans  are  well  supplied,  and 
provisions  are  cheap,  while  labour  of:  all  kinds  is 
dear.  The  citv  is  abundantly  furnished  by  the 
Miadssippi  with  water,  which,  though  turbid  at 
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first,  becomes  dear  and  palatable  on  being  filtered 
or  allowed  to  settle.  Morals  are  said  to  be  tt  a 
lower  ebb  in  this  than  in  any  other  great  city  of 
the  Union.  Education  and  a  taste  ^r  literature 
are  little  diffused,  ana  there  are  compantiTely 
few  newspapers  and  reading  rooms.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  lottery-offices,  billiard-rooms,  and  gambling- 
houses.  '  The  police  is  good. 

Commerce. — New  Orleans  is  the  grand  emporiam 
of  all  the  vast  tracts  traversed  by  the  Misdasippi, 
the  Missouri,  and  their  tributary  streams,  and 
enjoys  in  consequence  a  greater  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation  than  any  other  city  either  of 
the  Old  or  New  World.  Civilisation  has  hitherto 
struck  its  roots,  and  begun  to  flourish  only  in 
some  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  immense 
territories  of  which  New  Orleans  is  the  sea-port; 
and  yet  her  progress,  up  to  the  breaking-out  of  the 
American  civil  war,  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  pie- 
ceden  L  This  war,  however,  proved  most  disastnnu 
to  the  interests  of  the  city,  by  momentarily  annihi- 
lating the  cotton  trade,  and  checking  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the  actual  break- 
ing-out of  the  war,  there  cleared  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  1,293  vessels— 958  American,  and 
335  foreign— of  a  total  burthen  of  894,353  tons. 
In  the  next  year,  1861,  there  only  cleared  130 
vessels — 104  American,  and  26  foreign — of  a  total 
burthen  of  76,935  tons.  It  must  take  years  to 
restore  to  New  Orleans  even  a  portion  of  her  former 
prosperity. 

Vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  may  navigate  the 
river  several  hundnras  of  miles  above  New  Orleans 
Notwithstanding  a  large  proportion  of  her  foievn 
trade  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  she  sdD 
ranks  as  the  third  shipping  port  in  the  Union, 
being,  in  this  respect,  inferior  only  to  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  rirer 
opposite  to  New  Orleans  is,  at  a  medium,  about 
70  ft. ;  and  it  maintains  soundings  of  30  ft  till 
within  a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  Be^ 
sides  8  or  4  of  inferior  consequence,  the  Missbrippi 
has  4  principal  passes,  or  outlets.  But  in  the  SL, 
or  main  pass,  at  Balize,  the  water  on  the  bar  at 
ordinary  tides  does  not  exceed  12  ft,;  and  as  the 
nae  of  the  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  not  more 
than  2  or  2^  ft.,  vessels  drawing  much  water  can- 
not make  their  way  from  the  ocean  to  New  Orleans. 
The  commerce  of  the  cit^  is  facilitated  by  means 
of  canals,  which  connect  it  with  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  and  by  the  Carrolton,  Pontchartnin,  and 
Orleans  Street,  and  other  railway's. 

New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in 
1717 ;  in  1769  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  whose  hands  it  continued  for  about  34  yeaz& 
In  1814-15  a  British  army,  which  had  effected  a 
landing  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  compelled  to 
re-embark,  after  having  sustained  great  loss  in  an 
attack  on  the  entrencnments  of  the  Americans 
under  General  Jackson.  New  Orleans  joined  the 
insurrectionary  movement  of  the  'Confederate 
Sutes,*  on  the  25th  January,  1861,  on  which  day 
the  Louisiana  Convention  passed  an  '  ordinance  of 


The  city  remained  vrith  the  Confede- 
rate Stotes  for  about  a  year,  till  the  25th  of  April, 
1862,  when  Flag-ofiiderParragut,  having  destroyed 
the  fleet  of  the  insurgents  in  Uie  Lower  Miasiasippi, 
and  having  ran  by  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip, 
appeared  before  the  city  of  New  Orleans  with  a 
portion  of  the  fleet  of  the  United  States.  After 
negotiations  continued  over  the  two  following 
days,  the  city  was  surrendered  to  him  on  the  28th 
of  April.  The  loss  of  this  important  dty  was  the 
first  great  blow  to  the  success  of  the  Confederate 
Sutes. 
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NEWPORT,  a  pari,  bar.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Medina,  14  m.  SSE. 
Southampton,  and  75  wf,  SW.  London.  Pop.  of 
pari,  bor.,  which  comprises,  with  the  old  bor.,  a 
portion  of  the  par.  of  Carisbrooke,  7,934  in  1861. 
The  town  has  one  principal  street,  with  two  or 
three  others  meeting  it  at  right  angles,  and  form- 
ing spacious  maricet-places.  The  best  streets  are 
well  built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  but  there 
are  several  inferior  houses  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town  and  along  the  river.  The  market-house  is 
an  old  building,  open  in  the  lower  part,  the  upper 
story  bein^  formed  into  apartments  for  the  coqK>- 
rarion  busmess.  The  church  is  a  large  edifice, 
having  three  aisles,  divided  from  each  other  by 
point^  arches,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  its  W. 
end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  subordinate  to  Caris- 
brooke. 'ITie  Rom.  Caths.,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
liaptlsts,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  5  Sunday 
schools.  A  grammar-school  was  founded,  in  1619, 
by  James  I.  In  its  school-room,  a  venerable  look- 
ing structure  of  grey  stone,  Charles  I.  and  the  par- 
liamentary oommissioners  carried  on  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  so  faUlly  for  the  former.  There 
is  also  a  girls'  charity  school.  The  literary  insti- 
tution, assembly-rooms,  and  theatre  are  the  other 
principal  public  establishments.  Within  the  bor. 
IS  a  gaol,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  bor.  and 
the  island  generally:  it  has  rooms  for  the  separate 
confinement  of  male  and  female  tried  and  untried 
i)risonen;  but  there  is  little  further  classification. 
The  old  castle  of  Carisbrooke  occupies  an  emi- 
nence, about  Ij^  m.  SW.  the  town.  About  1  m. 
N.  is  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  of  the  entire  island, 
and  near  it  is  Parkhurst  military  depot  and  hos- 
pital, erected  in  1780,  and  furnishing  accommoda- 
tion for  upwards  of  8,000  troops. 

The  bor.  of  Nei^^port  is  supposed  to  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  its  prin- 
cipal charter  was  granted  by  James  I.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  it  is  divided  into  2  wards, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 
counciUora :  it  enjoys  also  a  commL<tsion  of  the 
peace,  under  a  recorder.  Corporation  revenue 
l,837i  in  1862.  An  ancient  court,  the  Curia  mi- 
litum,  consisting  of  freeholders,  is  held  once  in 
three  weeks  at  Uie  town-hall,  and  exercises  j»iris- 
diction  over  all  the  island,  except  the  bor.  New- 
port has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  U.  of  C.  since  the 
23rd  Edward  I.  A  |X)rtion  of  the  par.  of  Caris- 
brooke was  added  to  the  old  bor.  by  the  Boundary 
Act:  registered  electors  662  in  1865.  Newport  is 
also  the  election-town  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which, 
under  the  Reform  Act,  sends  1  meinber  to  the 
ll.ofC. 

Newport  (Welsh,  Ccutell-newi/dd)^  a  pari,  bor., 
market  town,  and  river-port  of  England,  hund. 
"Wcntloog,  CO.  Monmouth,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Usk,  crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  of  5  arches, 
and  about  4  m.  from  its  mouth,  20  m.  SSW.  Mon- 
mouth, 124  m.  W.  by  N.  London  by  road,  and  158 
m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  23,249 
in  186 1 .  The  town  comprises  a  narrow  and  crooked 
main  street,  bifurcating  at  its  S.  extremity,  and 
crossed  by  others  still  more  irregular.  On  an  emi- 
nence S.Vrom  the  town  is  the  old  par.  church  of 
St.  Woollos,  with  a  square  tower,  apparently  of 
Norman  architecture,  though  much  altered  at  dif- 
ferent periods :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Calvinists,  Bap- 
tists, R.  Catholics,  and  other  dissenters.  National 
and  Lancastrian  schools  are  established  here,  and 
the  Sunday  schools  are  attended  by  about  900 
children.    Near  the  bridge  are  some  interesting 


remains  of  a  baronial  castle,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Robert  Fitzroy,  son  of  Henry  I. ;  and 
not  far  on  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery. 

Newport  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  iron  and 
tin  trade,  and  in  the  export  of  coals.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Pontypool  and  Crumlin  by  the  Mon- 
mouthshire CanaL  Iron  and  coal  are  brought 
from  the  former,  coals  only  from  the  latter.  Tram- 
mads  also  connect  NoN^wrt  with  the  Rom ney, 
Tredegar,  Su-howey,  Ebbervale,  and  Beaufort  iron- 
works. It  may,  indeed,  be  considered  a  very 
thriving  place :  new  docks  and  wharfs  are  building, 
or  in  contemplation,  and  the  town  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  there  be- 
longed to  Newport  12  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
89  over  50  tons,  besides  3  steamers  of  an  aggregate 
burthen  of  317  tons.  The  gross  amount  of  cus- 
toms' duties  received,  in  1863,  was  13,691/.  The 
river  is  na\'igable  for  sea-going  ships  close  up  to 
the  town,  and  ship-building  is  carri<Ml  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  The  iron-foundries  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  tliere  are  nail  factories,  roperies,  brew- 
eries, and  a  pretty  extensive  potter>'. 

Newport,  which  received  its  earliest  charter  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  divided  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act  into  2  wards;  its  mun.  officers 
being  a  mayor  and  5  aldermen,  with  18  coun- 
cillors. It  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace, 
under  a  recorder.  In  conjunction  with  Monmouth 
and  Usk,  Newport  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  H.  ol* 
C.  since  the  27  th  Henry  VIII.,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  being  vested  in  the  re- 
sident burgesses.  The  electoral  limits  were  en- 
larged by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  include  with 
the  old  bor.,  additional  portions  of  the  pars,  of  St. 
Woollos  and  Christchurch.  Reg.  electors  for  the 
united  bors.,  1,812  m  1865.  It  is  lUso  one  of  the 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  co.,  and  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  a  poor-law  union,  comprismg  30 
pars,  and  townships.  Markets  on  Saturday;  cattle 
markets  the  3rd  Monday  in  each  month;  fairs, 
Holv  Thursdav,  Whit-Thursday,  16th  Aug.,  and 
6th  ^"ov. 

Nkwport,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
S.  Bradford,  hund.  co.  Salop,  near  its  E.  limit, 
16i  m.  W^'W.  Shrewsbury,  128  NW.  London  by 
road,  and  144  m.  by  London  and  North  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  town  2,856,  and  of  par.  3,051  in 
1861.  *  Area  of  par.  800  acres.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  a  main  street,  on  the  road  between 
Shrewsbury  and  Stafford,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  par.  church :  the  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor.  A 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1565,  is  endowed 
with  lands  producing  about  1,000^  a  year,  and 
funded  ]3ropcrty  to  the  amount  of  12,450/. :  it  has 
8  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  is 
conducted  by  2  masters.  An  English  school  is 
supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  same  charity, 
and  there  are  2  sets  of  almshouses.  The  town 
comprii>es  also  an  old  but  well-built  market-hall. 
The  chief  business  of  Newport  is  its  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood.  Malting  is 
carried  on  extensively,  and  it  derives  some 
advantages  from  its  situation  on  a  branch  canal 
connecting  the  Shrewsbury  canal  with  the  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham  Junction  canal.  Markets 
on  Saturdaj' :  cattle  and  sheep  fairs,  first  Tuesday 
in  Februarv,  Saturday  before  Palm  Saturday, 
May  28,  July  27,  Sept.  25,  and  Dec.  10. 

Newport,  a  decayed  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  N.  div.  hund.  East, 
separated  from  Launceston,  of  which  it  is  a 
suburb,  by  a  small  rivulet.  Though  it  had  for 
many  years  been  quite  insignificant,  this  bor. 
sent,  from  the  rei^  of  Edwiml  YI.,  2  mems.  to 
the  IL  of  C.  (nominees  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
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bcrland)  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kefonn  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

'  Newport,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  U.  States, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island, 
whence  the  state  derives  its  name,  26  m.  S.  by  £. 
Providence.  Pop.  10,500  in  1860.  Previously  to 
the  American  revolution,  this  tavm  ranked  third 
or  fourth  among  those  of  the  British  N.  American 
colonies ;  but  it  has  since  been  far  outstripped  by 
others,  though  it  has  still  a  considerable  com- 
merce. Its  advantages  for  sea-bathing  make  it  a 
favourite  place  of  summer  resort.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  its  houses  have  an  antique  appear- 
ance. The  state-house,  gaol,  several  banks  and 
insiu-ance  offices,  and  a  good  Ubrary,  are  the  prin- 
cipal public  establishments.  The  harbour,  de- 
fended by  3  forts,  is  spacious,  deep,  and  of  easy 
entrance. 

NEWPORT  PAGNEL,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  at  the  N.  extremity  co.  Buck- 
ingham, hund.  of  its  own  name,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ouse  and  Ousel ;  13  m.  ENE.  Buckingham, 
and  48^  m.  NW.  London,  on  the  London  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  3,676,  and 
of  par.  3,823  in  1861.*  Area  of  par.  3,220  acres. 
The  town  is  straggling  and  ill-built.  The  church, 
which  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  is  a 
laige  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  occupy- 
ing an  eminence  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  surrounding  rich  country :  the  living 
is  a  vicarage,  valued  at  230/,  a  year,  and  in  crown 
patronage.  The  Rom.  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, and  Independents  have  also  places  of 
worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  Na- 
tional, Lancastrian,  and  infant  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  there  are  2  endowed 
charity  schools  for  girls.  A  mechanics'  institute 
has  been  established  here,  and  there  is  a  theo- 
logical academy  for  training  independent  min- 
isters. Revis's  almshouses  provide  lodging, 
clothes,  fuel,  and  a  stipend  of  lOt  a  year  to  7 
aged  persons,  and  Queen  Anne's  Hospital  (founded 
by  Anne,  consort  of  James  I.)  is  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  6  poor  men  and  women,  an 
allowance,  also,  of  lOL  a  year  being  made  to  the 
vicar  as  its  master.  There  are  several  other  minor 
charities  and  bequests  belonging  to  the  par.,  and 
in  trust  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens. 

Newport  Pagnell  had  formerly  a  very  extensive 
manufacture  of  bone-lace,  which,  though  greatly 
injured  by  the  competition  of  the  machme-lace  of 
Nottingham,  still  forms  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held 
here.  Markets  well  supplied  with  com  on  Satur- 
day :  cattle  and  lace  fairs,  April  22,  June  22,  and 
Oct  22. 

NEW  ROSS,  a  pari.  bor.  and  river-port  of 
Ireland,  co.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  E.  side  the  Barrow, 
13  m.  NE.  Waterford.  Pop.  6,488  in  1861.  The 
town  is  in  general  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  2  Rom.  Oath, 
chapels,  a  firiary,  and  a  nunnery,  with  meeting 
houses  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  Methodists;  several  endowed  schools,  an 
infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  and  dispensary,  a 
lying-in  hospital,  the  Tnnity  hospital,  and  other 
almshouses,  with  several  minor  charit4ible  insti- 
tutions; a  market-bouse  and  corn-market;  a 
barrack,  the  barrack  court-house,  sessions-house, 
and  bridewell  A  bridge,  610  ft.  in  length,  with 
a  drawbridge  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  leads 
across  the  river  to  the  suburb  of  Rossbercon,  in 
the  CO.  Kilkenny.  The  corporation,  which  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
consisted  of  a  sovereign,  bnigesses,  and  common- 
alty.   It  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
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till  the  Union,  since  which  it  has  sent  1  mem.  to 
the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  electoral  limits,  u 
fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  comprise  an  area  of 
544  acres.  Registered  electors,  195  in  1865.  The 
I  workhouse  for  New  Ross  Union,  opened  in  1842, 
has  accommodation  for  1,900  inmates.  General 
I  sessions  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas; 
'  petty  sessions  every  fortnight.  The  town  is  a 
constabulary  station,  and  it  has  breweries  and 
distilleries.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days; fairs,  10th  Jan.,  lOth  Feb.,  17th  March, 
Easter  Monday,  3rd  May,  Whit  Monday,  10th 
June,  10th  July,  10th  August,  10th  SepL,  18th 
Oct.,  10th  Nov.,  and  8th  Dec. 

New  Ross  is  well  situated  for  trade :  vessels  of 
200  tons  reach  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and 
those  of  600  tons  at  high  springs :  the  river  is  also 
navigable  for  baiges  to  Athy,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Grand  Canal,  communicating  with  Dublin  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Shannon  on  the  other. 
The  port,  which  was  formerly  subordinate  to 
Waterford,  has  been  made  independent  It 
imports  fish  from  Newfoundland,  and  timber  from 
N.  America  and  the  Baltic.  Gross  amount  of 
customs  revenue  20,549  in  1863. 

Though  called  New,  Ross  is  really  an  old  town, 
A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  here  on  the  4th 
of  June,  17*98,  between  the  insurgent  Irishmen 
and  the  militAxy.  The  former  repeatedly  forced 
their  way  into  the  town,  but  were  in  the  end 
repulsed  with  great  loss. 

NE  WRY,  a  pari,  bor.,  river-port,  and  town  of  Ire- 
land, prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Newiy  Water,  about  16. 
m.  above  where  it  falls  Into  Caflingford  Bay,  aad 
on  the  railway  from  :^lfast  to  Dublin;  34  m.  SW. 
Belfast,and  56  m.  N.  Dublin.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  2,543 
acres.  Pop.  11,426  in  1861.  The  town  is  divided 
by  the  river  into  two  unequal  portions,  the  largest 
of  which,  on  its  W.  side,  is  in  the  co.  Down,  and 
the  other  in  Armagh ;  the  communication  between 
them  being  kept  up  by  4  bridges,  2  of  which  an 
handsome  structures. 

Its  more  ancient  part,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  has  narrow  and  ill-arranged  streets ;  but  the 
naodem  portion,  on  the  low  ground  along  the 
river  and  canal,  has  wide  airv  streets,  with  good 
houses,  mostly  of  granite.  ^The  principal  pubUc 
buildingB  are,  2  Protestant  episcopal  churches; 
St.  Patrick's,  originally  built  m  1578,  and  rebuilt 
after  the  Revolution;  and  St  Mary's,  a  handsome 
structure,  erected  in  1812,  with  a' spire  190  ft.  in 
height.  It  has  also  2  Rom.  Cath.  chapels,  one  of 
which,  of  large  dimensions,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  is  regarded  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
see  of  Dromore.  A  convent  of  the  order  of  St 
Clare  has  also  a  chapel  attached  to  it  The 
Presbyterians  have  four  places  of  worship,  the 
Methodists  3,  and  the  Independents  and  Kellyites 
1  each.  The  institutions  for  education  comprise 
a  preparatorj'  seminary  for  Maynooth  College,  a 
school  attached  to  the  convent  of  St  Clare,  and  3 
schools  connected  with  the  board  of  national 
education,  in  which,  and  in  other  minor  schools, 
about  1,700  pupils  are  instructed.  Some  of  the 
apartments  of  a  suite  of  assembly-rooms,  erected 
in  1794,  are  now  used  as  public  offices  and  for  a 
savings'  banks.  It  has  also  a  mendicity  asso- 
ciation and  some  almshouses;  a  hoepitid,  with 
accommodation  for  40  patients;  a  good  custom- 
house ;  and  barracks  for  700  men. 

The  environs,  which  are  very  beautiful,  are 
studded  with  numerous  seats,  surrounded  by  well- 
wooded  demesnes.  The  town  is  paved,  cleaned, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  watched,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board  of  commissioners.  The  supply  of 
water  is  wholly  derived  from  numerous  pnvate 
springs.    The  workhouse  for  the  Newiy  Union, 
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opened  in  1841,  has  accommodation  for  1,000 
inmates. 

The  Lordship  of  Newry,  of  which  the  town 
forms  part,  extends  over  1 7,054  acres.  1 1  formerly 
was  attached  to  a  monastery,  and  enjo^'ed  very 
extensive  privileges,  which,  after  the  dissolution 
of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
were  vested  in  the  Bagnal  family,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey  b  the  present  representative, 
his  lordship  being  lay  rector  and  impropriator  of 
the  tithes.  The  bor.  was  incorporated  by  James  I. 
in  1613;  but  the  corporation  under  tliis  charter 
having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been  extin- 
guish^ the  seneschal,  appointed  by  Lord  Kil- 
morey, became  the  ruling  officer  in  the  town, 
holding  a  manor-court  every  third  Wednesday 
for  sums  not  exceeding  10^,  and  a  weekly  court 
of  record  on  Mondays  for  pleas  to  the  amount  of 
Si!.  6«.  M.  Irish.  The  general  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Down  are  held  here  twice  a  year,  as 
are  those  for  the  W.  division  of  Armagh,  in  which 
the  town  is  partly  situated.  Here  is  a  bridewell, 
in  which  prisoners  are  confined  until  transmitted 
to  the  county  prisons  at  Downpatrick  or  Armagh. 
The  bor.  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. ; 
and,  since  the  Union,  it  has  returned  1  mem.  to 
the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  The  charter  restricted  the 
right  or  voting  to  the  provost  and  12  burgesses; 
but,  on  its  extinction,  the  franchise  came  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  inhab.  at  large.  It  was,  however, 
confined  by  the  act  35  Geo.  III.  cap.  29  to  the 
occupiers  of  houses  rated  at  the  annual  value  of 
5/.  The  Boundary  Act  did  not  change  the  limits 
of  the  bor.    Registered  electors,  518  in  18()5. 

Though  not  distinguished  b^  its  manufactures, 
it  has  several  founc&ies,  a  flmt  glass  factory,  a 
distillery,  breweries,  several  flour-mills,  and  tan- 
works  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  large  flax-mills 
and  a  cotton-mill.  The  opening  of  the  Newry 
Canal  connecting  Carlingford  Bay  with  Lough 
Neagh,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  town, 
having  made  it  the  entrepot  of  a  very  considerable 
district,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  is  the  principal  port  in  the  kingdom  for  the 
shipment  of  butter ;  and  it  has  been  farther  im- 
proved by  the  Belfast  and  other  railways.  Vessels 
of  small  burden  come  up  to  its  quavs,  but  those  of 
larger  bunlen  load  and  unload  at  ^^^arren's  Point, 
about  4  m.  lower  down.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  76  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  42  above  50  tons,  besides  4  steamers 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  271  tons.  The  gross 
amount  of  customs  revenue,  in  the  year  1863,  was 
22,476/. 

Exclusive  of  its  cross-channel  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  especially  that  with  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow, which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  Newrj- 
has  some  trade  with  North  America,  the  ports  on 
the  Baltic,  and  other  foreign  countries.  A  general 
market,  and  a  market  for  linens,  which  are  ex- 
tensively produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  held 
every  Thursday;  and  a  market  for  grain  on  Tues- 
davs,  and  for  meat  on  Saturdays. 

if ewry  was  early  of  considerable  importance, 
and  had  a  castle.  It  suffered  in  the  war  of  1641, 
and  was  nearlv  destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
in  1689.  It  18  now  one  of  the  most  thriving 
towns  in  the  N.  of  Ireland. 

KEWSTEAD,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Not- 
tingham, being  a  libertv  of  the  par.  of  Paplewick, 
in  the  N.  div.  wap.  Broxtow,  8  m.  N.  by  W. 
Nottingham.  Pop.  108  in  1861.^  This  WUage  is 
celebrated  for  its  proximity  to  Newstcad  Abbey ; 
a  structure,  the  fame  of  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  English  language.  The  abbey  was  formerly 
a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  founded  by  Henry  11., 
and  granted  at  the  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Byron, 
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the  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  poet,  to  whom  it  is 
wholly  indebted  for  its  celebrity.  The  part  now 
inhabited  consists  principally  of  the  rooms  and 
offices  of  the  priory,  the  church,  except  the  S. 
aisle,  having  fallen  entirely  into  decay.  The 
front  has  a  noble  and  majestic  appearance,  being 
built  in  the  form  of  the  W.  end  of  a  cathedml, 
adorned  with  rich  carving  and  lofty  pinnacles. 
The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  possess- 
ing, if  possible,  a  more  venerable  appearance. 
The  cloister-court  has  a  basin  in  the  centre;  and 
many  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  this  noble  pile 
lie  under  its  flagged  pavement.  The  chapel  is 
still  entire.    The  abbey  stands 

* cmboeom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands.'    .    .    . 

And  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the  Gothic  church, 
with  its  *  rnighty  window '  and  tower,  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  castellated  mansion  and  its 


*  Before  the  mansion  lies  a  lucid  lal^e, 
Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,' 

with  woods  sloping  down  to  its  banks.  The  apart- 
ments are  spacious  and  superbly  furnished  in  the 
old  style  ;  and  the  venerable  fabric,  with  its  rem- 
nants of  monastic  and  baronial  magnificence,  its 
sombre  appearance  and  sequestered  situation, 
seems  to  have  harmonised  well  with  the  moody 
mind  of  the  *  noble  Childe.'  An  antique  cross  of 
red  sandstone  stands  in  the  courtyard,  and  a 
Gothic  greenhouse  leads  into  a  beautiful  garden, 
formerly  the  cemetery  of  the  priory,  where  is  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble  erected  by  the  poet  over 
a  Newfoundland  dog  that  had  saved  his  life.  The 
remains  of  Lord  Byron  are  interred  in  Hucknall 
churchyard,  a  few  miles  from  the  abbey,  which 
has  passed  from  the  family. 

NEWTON -IN -THE- WILLOWS,  otherwise 
called  NewUm-in-Makerfieldf  a  bor.,  market  town, 
and  township  of  England,  W.  Derby,  hund.  co. 
Lancaster,  15  m.  W.  by  S.  Manchester,  and  168 
m.  N\V.  London,  Area  of  township,  3,070  acres. 
Pop.  6,909  in  1861.  The  town  comprises  one 
mam  and  rather  long  street,  conveniently  situated 
near  the  point  where  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool railway  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Union  railways:  it  has  also  a  large  depot  and 
station.  There  are  several  churches  and  chapels, 
and  two  or  three  Sunday  schools.  A  free  school, 
founded  in  1699,  is  endowed  with  5/.  a  year. 
Horse-races  take  place  annuallv  on  the  common 
N.  of  the  town.  Its  market,  long  disused,  was 
re-established  in  1838,  and  b  held  on  Satunlay. 
Fairs,  Mav  17  and  18,  Aug.  11  and  12.  Newton 
returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  nominees  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  from  1st  Eliz.  down  to  tli« 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

NEWTON-LIMA  VADY,  an  inland  town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Londonderry,  prov.  Ulster,  near  the 
Koe,  about  1^  m.  E.  from  L^ugh  Foyle,  and  15  m. 
NE.  Londonderry.  Pop.  2,734  in  1861.  The 
town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
river  Roe,  in  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  district. 
The  public  building  comprise  the  par.  church,  3 
Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  and  1  Methodist 
do. :  a  dispensary,  sessions-house,  a  market-house, 
and  a  bridewell. 

The  corporation,  under  a  charter  of  James  I., 
in  1613,  consisted  of  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and 
a  commonalty,  and  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
General  sessions  are  held  in  June  and  December; 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  The  town 
is  a  constabidary  station. 
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Marketo  for  com  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  for  {general  k&ica  on  Mondays.  Fairs 
on  the  second  Monday  in  February.  28th  March, 
13th  June,  12th  July,' and  29th  October. 

NEWT0N-STE\VART,  a  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  in  the  vale  of  the  Cree, 
mostly  on  level  ground,  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Portpatrick,  36  m.  W.  the  former,  and  25  m.  E. 
by  N.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  town,  2,535  in  1861. 
It  chiefly  consists  of  one  main  street  along  the 
road.  A  suburb,  called  Cree  Bridge,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
handsome  granite  bridge.  A  few  hand-loom 
weavers  are  employed  bv  the  Glasgow  manu- 
facturers, and  it  has  a  Srcweri'  and  tan-work. 
But  the  inhab.  are  chiefly  dependent  for  support 
on  its  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding  country 
and  its  markets.  Large  quantities  of  pork  are 
cured  here,  chiefly  for  the  English  market.  Vessels 
of  70  or  80  towns  come  up  the  Cree  (which 
falls  into  Wigtovm  Bay)  to  Carty,  within  1  m.  of 
the  town.  The  par.  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic 
ediflce.  It  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  has  a  flne  light  spire,  and 
is  altogether  extremely  elegant,  and  in  the  best 
ta^<te.  It  cost  nearly  7,000/.  Here  are  also 
chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  Free  chureh. 
Associate  Synod,  the  Relief,  and  the  Koman 
Catholics.  There  are  Sunday  schools  in  the  par., 
of  which  the  most  imporUnt  is  the  Douglas 
School,  founded  and  endowed  by  a  gentleman  of 
that  name,  a  native  of  the  |)ar.,  who  died  in 
Jamaica  in  1799.  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  the 
celebrated  orientalist,  was  bom  (1775)  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  a  granite  monument,  82  ft. 
in  height,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Ad- 
joining the  town  is  Kirrouchtree,  the  seat  of  the 
Heron  family. 

NEWTONARDS,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Down,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lough 
Strangford,  10  m.  E.  Belfast,  on  the  railway  from 
Belfast  to  Donaghadee.  Pop.  9,521  in  1861.  Tlie 
town  has  a  large  square  and  several  good  streets, 
in  which  are  the  parish  church,  a  small  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  3  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  2 
for  Methodists,  and  1  each  for  Seccders  and  Cove- 
nanters, a  large  school  on  the  foimdation  of  Eras- 
mus Smith,  a  spacious  town-hall,  a  court-house, 
and  a  house  of  industry.  The  cor|X)ration,  which, 
under  a  charter  of  James  I.,  in  1613,  consisted  of 
a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty,  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  union, 
when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor  court  sits 
every  third  Saturday  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to 
the  amount  of  10/.  General  sessions  are  held  in 
June  and  December,  and  petty  sessions  on  the 
first  and  third  Saturday  of  everj-  month.  A  con- 
stabulary force  is  stationed  here.  The  weaving 
and  embroidery  of  damask  muslins  are  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  .Glasgow  manu- 
facturers, and  there  is  a  large  brewery.  Markets 
on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
everv  month,  and  on  the  23d  Jan.,  14th  May,  and 
23d  Sept. 

NEuTOWN,  a  pari,  bor.,  manufacturing  and 
mnrket  town,  and  par.  of  N.  Wales,  hund.  of  New- 
ton, CO.  Montgomer}',  on  the  Severn,  crossed  here 
by  n  handsome  stone  bridge,  close  to  the  upper  end 
oi'  the  Montgomery  canal ;  26 i  m.  S\V.  Shrews- 
bury, 15?  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  212  by 
Great  Wcfetem  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,916  in 
1861.  Newtown  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
trc'ots,  lined  with  mean-looking  houses  of  lath 
and  ])laster.  The  town-hall  is  of  brick,  and  there 
is  a  handsome  modem  cloth-hall.    The  church, 
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an  ancient  stmcture  in  the  English  style,  has  a 
low  square  tower, surmounted  by  a  wooden  belfry; 
and  another  church  is  at  present  in  the  couise'of 
being  erected.  There  are  also  several  places  of 
worship  for  dissenters,  and  numerous  Sunday 
schools.  Newtown  is  one  of  the  most  comider- 
able  towns  in  Montgomer\'shire,  and  appears  to 
be  rising  into  greater  importance,  owing  to  the 
number  of  flannel  manufactures  carried  on  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  greater  quantity  of  the 
W^elsh  flannel  is  made  here;  and  the  pecnliar 
quality  of  the  water  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned 
for  the  excellence  of  its  woollen  articles.  The 
flannel  markets  (removed  thither  from  Welshpool 
in  1832)  are  held  on  alternate  Thursdays,  and  the 
quantity  in  the  mart  averages  400  pieces  every 
market-day.  The  supply  comes  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  from'  many  dLstricts  the  flan- 
nel is  sent  in  the  rough,  and  finished  or  dressed  at 
Newtown,  where  there  are  greater  facilities  of 
machinery  and  water.  There  are  about  700  band- 
looms  in  the  town.  The  best  weavers  are  never 
out  of  employ,  but  a  great  number  of  the  mid- 
dling hands  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  s%ht- 
est  depression  of  the  trade.  Machinei^-  is  also 
made  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  there  are  foun- 
dries, {>otteries,  tanyards,  and  malt-houses,  besides 
two  joint-stock  banks.  From  the  extent  of  its 
trade,  it  is  designated  '  the  Leeds  of  Wales.'  Its 
communications  are  facilitated  by  the  Montgo- 
merj'  Canal,  which  comes  close  up  to  the  town, 
and  connects  it  with  the  internal  na\'igation  of 
the  central  and  northern  districts. 

The  Reform  Act  made  Newtown  a  pari,  bor., 
contributory  wiih  Llanidloes,  Welshpool,  Ma- 
chynlleth, and  Llanfyllin,  to  Montgomery.  The 
Boundary  Act  included  with  the  par.  the  town- 
ships of  Ilendidley  and  Gwestydd.  Registered 
electors  of  the  united  bora.  954  in  1865.  Pnv 
vision  markets  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday:  fiira 
firvt  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  last  I'aesdays  in  March  and 
August,  June  24,  Oct  24,  and  Dec.  16. 

Newtown,  a  decayed  bor.  and  town  of  Eng- 
huid,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  o  m.  W.  by  N.  Newport,  and  100  m. 
WSW.  London.  Pop.  of  bor.  99  in  1861.  The 
town  was  anciently  called  Frankville,  and  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  beeii  of  some  importance  previously 
to  its  being  burnt  down  by  the  French  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Notwithstanding  its  de- 
cayed condition,  it  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
fn)m  the  27th  Elizabeth  down  to  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, and  though  not  the  largest,  in  every  other 
res])ect  the  leading  state  of  the  Union.  It  ex- 
tends between  lat.  40^  and  45°  N.,  and  the  73rd 
and  80th  degs.  of  W.  long.  Its  shape,  exclusive 
of  Long  Island,  at  its  S.  extremity,  is  nearly  tri- 
angular: it  has  £.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont;  N.  and  NW.  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  being  separated  from  the  last  by  the  Su 
I^wrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie';  and  .S. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic 
Length  E.  and  W.,  including  Long  Island,  40 
m. ;  greatest  breadth,  310  m. ;  area,  45,658  sq.  m. 
Pop.  3,880,735  in  1860.  The  state  of  New  York 
may  be  described  as  an  elevated  region  with  ex- 
tensive indentations  in  various  parts  below  its 
general  leveL  It  is  traversed  by  the  Allegha- 
nies,  here  divided  into  two  principal  chains,  their 
highest  summit,  the  Round  Top,  one  of  the  Cats- 
kill  group,  being  8,804  ft.  alx)ve  the  tide-level  m 
the  Hudson.  The  most  remarknble  depressions 
of  tlie  surface  are  the  important  valleys  of  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  by  means  of  which, 
and  various  canals,  the  basin  of  the  St.  La^rrence 
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is  at  many  points  placed  in  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  Besides  the  above  rivers,  it  is 
watered  by  the  Genessee,  Oswego^  Oswegatchie,  St. 
Regis,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah.  There  are 
several  lakes  of  considerable  size,  the  principal 
being  those  of  Champlain,  Oneida,  Cuyuga,  and 
Seneca.  Gneiss  and  granite  are  the  most  abun- 
dant primary  rocks,  and  carboniferous  slate,  grau- 
wackd,  and  limestone  the  principal  transition  and 
secondary  formations.  In  the  latter,  to  the  S.  of 
Lake  Ene,  many  salt  springs  exist,  a  bushel  of 
salt  being  obtained  from  45  gals,  brine.  Iron  is 
extremely  plentiful  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
where  a  layer  of  argillaceous  iron  ore,  yielding 
from  16  to  30  per  cent.,  extends  E.  and  W.  for 
200  m.  Gypsum  is  ver^"  abundant,  and  highly 
useful  in  agriculture:  it  is  used  generally  in  the 
proportion  of  about  a  ton  to  10  or  15  acres.  An 
argillaceous  limestone,  which  makes  a  valuable 
cement,  lead,  marble,  and  peat,  are  the  other  chief 
mineral  products.  Coal  has  been  found,  but  only 
in  small  (Quantities.  In  this  state  there  are  nu- 
merous mmeral  springs,  and  Saratoga  Springs 
and  Balston  Spa  are  the  most  frequented  watering- 
places  of  their  kind  throughout  the  Union. 

The  cKmate  is  very  variable ;  but  an  estimate  of 
five  years  gives  40°  Fahr.  as  the  mean  annual 
temp,  of  the  whole  state.  Storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  occur  frequently  in  the  summer,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  usually  dry  and  serene,  and  the 
state  is  in  general  very  healthy. 

The  soil  in  the  S.  b  rather  barren,  but  it  im- 
proves on  proceeding  northward.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  region  round  the 
Oneida,  it  is  well  adapted  for  growing  com ;  upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  rearing  of  live  stock  is 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  rural  industry,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  state,  especially  about  its 
centre,  is  appropriated  to  sheep  farming.  The 
principal  wheat  district  commences  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  about  long.  75°,  and  extends  W. 
to  the  great  lakes,  including  the  fertile  vale  of 
Seneca  and  the  Genessee  country.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30 
bushels  the  acre;  but  from  40  to  50  bushels  are 
frequently  reaped,  and  instances  have  occurred  of 
upwards  of  80  bushels  of  wheat  and  25  of  Indian 
com  per  acre  having  been  harvested.  Apples, 
pears,  and  cherries  succeed  admirably  well.  The 
apples  called  the  Newtown  pippins,  produced 
in  this  state,  are  superior  to  any  produced  in 
Europe,  and  are  extensively  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Owing  to  the  comparative  facility  with 
which  fresh  land  may  be  obtained,  agnculture 
is  in  a  backward  state,  though  it  is  more  ad- 
vanced in  this  than  in  most  other  states  of  the 
Union.  Artificial  manures  are  rarely  used.  In 
the  newly  cleared  lands,  the  richness  of  the  mould 
and  of  the  subsoil  is  all  the  farmer  requires ;  he 
only  endeavours,  by  clearing  away  the  forest,  to 
bring  it  forth.  Amid  the  stumps  of  his  trees  he 
ploughs  as  he  can,  not  as  his  judgment  might 
dictate.  In  farms  upon  tracts  long  cleared,  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  fertility ;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  :o  find  the  same  field  sown  with  wheat 
for  a  series  of  vears,  without  the  intervention  of 
other  crops.  lleaps  of  straw,  stable  manure,  and 
ashes,  which  would  elsewhere  be  deemed  trea- 
sures, are  here  regarded  only  as  incumbrances; 
and  the  story  of  the  farmer  who  reared  his  stables 
on  a  high  foundation,  that  he  might  not  be  speed- 
ily compelled,  by  the  accumulation  of  manure, 
to  remove  them,  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration.  The 
appearance  of  the  farm  buildings  agrees  little 
with  the  obvious  wealth  of  the  countrj'.  The 
original  log  cabins  still  remain  upon  farms  well 


cleared,  well  fenced,  and  under  high  cultivation ; 
but  they  ate  gradually  giving  way  to  more  com- 
modious buildings,  and  in  some  cases  to  large  and 
beautiful  mansions.  In  the  grazing  counties  the 
buildings  are  generally  of  a  better  character  than 
in  the  grain-growing  districts.  Long  Island  and 
the  adjacent  co.  Westchester,  though  compara- 
tively unproductive,  are  more  improved  and  better 
farmed  than  most  other  parts  of  the  state,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  Agriculture,  however,  is  every 
where  improving.  Agricultural  societies  are  to 
be  found  m  almost  every  county,  and  the  state 
government  has  contributed  large  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  their  objects,  especially  in  premiums 
for  raising  the  best  crops.  In  many  parts,  how- 
ever, where  the  soil  is  inferior,  grazing  husbandry 
has  been  substituted  for  tillage,  especially  since 
the  Erie  canal  has  brought  the  produce  of  the 
more  fertile  counties  on  the  VV.  of  the  state  into 
competition  with  those  of  the  E. 

Land  is  almost  always  in  the  possession  of  the 
proprietors,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cap.  and  some  of  the  larger  towns.  When  it  is 
let,  it  is  generally  on  the  metayer  principle,  the 
landlord  providing  half  the  seed,  and  receiving 
half  the  produce ;  and,  in  the  case  of  pasture  farms, 
half  the  stock  belongs  to  the  proprietor.  The 
various  crops  raised  are  much  the  same  as  in 
Britain,  with  the  addition  of  maize,  for  which  our 
climate  is  not  well  adapted.  Wheat  is  the  most 
valuable  crop;  and  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
seems  chiefly  directed  to  the  raising  enough  of 
maize  for  home  consumption  only,  and  of  wheat 
for  sale.  A  good  deal  of  buckwheat  and  rye  is 
grown,  but  the  degree  of  heat  is  not  favourable 
lor  oats  and  barley.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
green  crops  are  not  at  all  general  in  large  fields, 
neither  are  they  so  well  managed  as  in  well-culti- 
vated districts  in  Britain.  Maize  is  sown  during 
the  latter  half  of  May  in  drills  from  8^  to  4  ft. 
apart,  and  is  harvested  in  October,  or  sometimes 
later.  The  hoe-weeding  and  cleaning  of  this  crop 
is  expensive;  the  whole  work  is  performed  by 
males,  females  never  working  out  of  doors.  From 
35  to  40  bushels  an  acre  is  considered  a  good  ave- 
rage crop  of  maize ;  the  same  proportion  of  wheat 
is,  however,  considered  a  very  abundant  crop ;  and 
the  average  produce  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  where  wheat  is  grown  is  said  not  to  exceed 
13  bushels,  while  in  England  it  is  estimated  at  32 
bushels  or  upwards.  Hops  are  grown,  but  not  ex- 
tensively. Hay  is  easily  made,  the  sun  in  the 
hay-making  season  being  very  powerful ;  and,  like 
other  crops  in  this  state,  it  is  seldom  damaged  hy 
bad  weather.  Clover  and  all  sorts  of  grass-seeds 
are  used,  and  much  more  timothy  is  grown  than 
in  any  part  of  Britaui ;  but  none  of  the  pastures, 
except  the  alluvixd  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
have  the  beautiful  appearance  of  English  meadows; 
nor  are  highly-dressed  fields  anywhere  to  be  found. 
Their  requisite  management,  by  frequent  plough- 
ings  and  rolling,  is  far  too  expensive  to  he  at- 
tempted. The  high  price  of  labour  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  obstacle  to  good  agriculture,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  green  crops,  and  to  adequate  manuring.  A 
tract  of  land  is  usually  cleared  by  cutting  or  burn- 
ing down  the  trees ;  and,  for  the  first  few  years, 
abundant  crops  of  com  are  produced ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  quantity  of  grain  diminishes,  the  farmer 
either  lays  down  his  land  in  grass,  and  commences 
sowing  on  new  land  in  the  neig!ibourhood,  or  selU 
his  cleared  land,  and  proceeds  elsewhere  in  quest 
of  a  new  settlement.  The  virgin  soil,  consisting 
of  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  from  6  to 
24  inches  deep,  is  abundantly  fertile  for  a  period  ; 
but  the  continuance  of  its  fertility  depends  upon 
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the  under-straium  on  which  it  lies,  this  quality  in 
the  mould  being  soon  lost  bv  repeated  ploughinpa. 
The  productiveness  of  the  'soil  in  the  S.  and  W. 
states  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  Xew  York  and 
New  England,  has,  in  fact,  been  prodigiously  over- 
rated; and  the  el  Dorado  of  agriculturists  has 
travelled  westward,  as  new  lands  have  been  suc- 
cessively cleared. 

Irapleraenta  of  husbandry  are,  upon  the  whole, 
well  suited  to  the  country;  and  their  prices  are 
not  higher  than  in  England.  The  two-horse 
plough,  driven  by  the  ploughman,  is  nearly  uni- 
versal, except  on  rough  stony  land ;  and  ploughing 
is  well  executed.  The  cradle  scythe  is  in  pretty 
general  use,  a  good  workman  cutting  down  an 
acre  of  wheat  a  day.  Thrashing-machmes  are  not 
BO  common  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Orchards  are  very  productive.  Various  sorts  of 
excellent  apples  are  grown,  but  a  gowl  deal  of 
cider  is  made  from  crab  apples.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  very  uiferior  to  the  English,  and  m\d  at  from  2 
to  4  dollars  the  barrel  of  30  wine  gallons.  Melons 
and  pumpkins  are  raised  for  domeHtic  use,  and  for 
cattle.  Great  exertions  are  making  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  by  imporutions 
of  the  Tecswater  cattle,  and  of  stud-horses  from 
England.  Dairy  products  are  highly  important 
articles  of  trade.  Milch  cows  sometimes  give  10 
or  1 1  lbs.  of  butter  a  week,  and  perhaps  20  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  Oxon  are  much  used  for  plough- 
ing on  rough  lands,  and,  like  horses,  are  well 
trained  to  their  work.  The  price  of  ordinarj- 
horses  is  from  16/1  to  25/.  Sheep  are  less  attended 
to  than  they  deserve  in  a  country  where  the  dr>'- 
ness  of  the  weather  preserves  them  from  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject  in  England.  The  me- 
rinos, and  crosses  with  them,  are  the  breeds  gene- 
rally seen :  mutton  is  of  inferior  quality.'  The 
great  extent  of  the  forests  favours  the  breeding  of 
hogs,  which  are  good ;  and,  before  being  killed,  are 
usually  fattened  with  maize  or  meal.  Turkeys, 
guinea-fowls,  and  other  poultry,  are  very  numerous. 

In  the  N.  and  SW.  parts  of  the  state  much  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  and  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  inhabs.  is  the  getting  in  and 
vending  lumber.  There  is  little  or  no  underwood, 
and  in  cultivated  tracts,  Wherever  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  has  been  cleared,  the  woodland 
of  a  farm  bears  as  high  a  price  per  acre  as  the 
land  actually  cleared.  The  trees  are  sometimes 
above  80  ft.  in  height.  Numerous  varieties  of  oak, 
the  hickory,  black  walnut,  chestnut,  plane  {Pln- 
tanus  occidentaUs),  maple,  ash,  beech,  elm,  tulip 
tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)^  here  called  poplar, 
and  wild  cherry,  are  ordinarj'  trees,  with  red  cedar 
and  pine.  The  locust  tree,*  wliich  is  not  a  native 
of  the  state,  and  the  cedar,  have  been  extensively 
planted,  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  ship-build- 
mg.  The  culture  ot  silk  hxis  long  been  prosecuted, 
but  on  no  extended  scale. 

New  York  is  distinguished  above  every  other 
state  in  the  Union  by  her  extensive  water  com- 
munications. Of  these,  the  principal,  formed 
partly  by  the  navigable  river,  the  Hudson,  and 
partly  by  the  Erie  canal,  3G4  m.  in  length,  from 
Albany  on  the  Hudson  to  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie, 
unites  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes,  and  makes  her,  in  fact,  the  proper  port 
of  ITpper  Canada,  and  of  all  the  vast  and  fruitful 
countries  surnmnding  the  lakes.  Upper  Canada 
may,  indeed,  be  reached  from  Europe  by  wav  of 
New  York,  in  less  than  half  the  time  in  which  it 
can  be  reached  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Quebec,  and  with  incomparably  less  risk.  The 
Erie  canal  was  l^egun  in  1817,  and  was  opened 
throughout  its  whole  extent  in  1825.  Originally 
it  was  only  4  ft,  deep ;  but  provision  was  made,  in 


1835,  for  increasing  its  depth  to  6  ft  Its  first  cost 
amounted  to  7,143,789  dolls.,  and  the  expense  of  ^ 
the  enlargement  was  estimated  at  about  7  million*} 
more.  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  terminal^ 
of  the  canal,  is  698  fu  above  the  level  of^J/M/ff 
on  the  Hudson,  where  it  commences.  IffijSied 
by  a  branch  canal  with  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  by  another  branch  can^  with  the  Susque- 
hannah,  and  consequently  with  the  Chesapeake. 
This  great  work  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  and  has  been  eminently  successful,  both 
in  a  national  and  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the 
tolls,  which  are  very  moderate,  amounting  to  about 
3,000,000  dolls,  a  year.  New  York  has  also  a  direct 
communication  with  the  basin  of  the  Su  Lawrence, 
by  the  Champlain  canaL  The  latter,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  NE.  branch  of  the  Eric  canal, 
connects  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Champlain,  which 
is  united,  by  means  of  the  navigable  river  St.  John 
or  Richelieu,  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  Another  im- 
portant canal  connects  the  Hudson  with  the  Dela- 
ware. But,  though  of  the  greatest  utility,  the 
rapid  increase  of  pop.  and  production  in  the  sUtes 
bordering  on  the  lakes,  and  the  fact  that  the  Erie 
canal  is  annually  shut  up  for  some  months  by  frost, 
made  it  most  desirable  that  additional  means  of 
communication  should  be  opened  with  the  lake 
district  This  was  effected  by  the  Direct  Eric 
railway,  which  runs  through  the  S.  part  of  the 
state  adjoining  Pennsylvania. 

Exclusive  of  this  great  railway  there  art  a  h<»t 
of  others  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  and  there  are, 
indeed,  but  few  countries  so  well  supplied  with 
railway  accommodation.  The  ordinary  roads  are 
not  so  good  as  in  some  other  parts  of 'the  Union. 
They  are  merely  formed  in  a  rough  way,  so  as  to 
keep  off  the  water;  and,  after  the  mel ^ng  of  the 
snows,  or  heavy  rains,  they  become  almost  im- 
passable :  in  dry  weather  they  answer  their  purpo!« 
tolerably  well ;  and  stage  coaches  travel  over  tnem 
at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  m.  an  hour.  The  roads  are 
made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  work  of  the  inhabs 
actually  called  out. 

Manufcwturen  are  various  and  important.  They 
include  saw  and  grist  mills,  fulling  mills,  cott/Hi 
factories,  woollen  do.,  iron  works,  distilleries,  ash- 
eries.  and  tanneries. 

The  commerce  of  this  state  is  yeij"  extensive, 
as  she  not  only  supplies  her  own  wants,  and  ex- 
ports her  surplus  produce,  but  also  imports  vast 
quantities  of  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  other  western  states.  Albany,  Hudson,  Buffalo, 
Whitehall,  and  other  towns  oii  these  canals,  are 
large  emporiums.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade,  including  nearly  all  the  foreign  comment 
of  the  state,  centres  in  New  York  city. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  32  mem- 
bers, elected  for  2  years,  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  1 28  membs.,  chosen  annually.  The  stale 
is  divided  into  8  senate  districts,  each  entitled  to 
send  4  senators,  and  l-4th  part  of  the  senate  is 
elected  annually.  The  governor  and  lieut.-govenior 
are  elected  for  'i  years ;  the  latter  presides  in  the 
senate,  where  he' has  a  casting  vote.  The  ri^ht  of 
suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  every  white  male  citizen 
above  21  jears  of  age,  who  has  raided  for  12 
months  in  the  state,  and  for  6  months  in  the  co.  for 
which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  persons  of  colour  pos- 
sessed of  a  clear  freehold  of  tne  value  of  250  dolLs. 
Tiie  salaiy  of  the  governor  is  4,000  dolls,  a  year; 
and  the  lieut.-goyemor  receives  6  dolls,  a  day,  and 
the  senators  and  representatives  3  dolls,  each'eveiy 
day  during  the  session.  The  legislature  meets  an- 
nually at  Albany  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January, 
unless  otherwise  ordered.  For  judicial  purposes 
the  state  is  divided  into  8  districts  corresponding 
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with  the  senate  districts;  in  each  of  which  is  a 
circuit  court,  with  a  judg^  having  a  salary  of 
2,500  dolls,  a  year.  There  is  a  civil  and  cximinal 
court  in  each  oo.,  besides  mayors'  and  justices' 
courts  in  the  tovms.  The  superior  courts  are  a 
court  of  chancery,  vice-chanoellorB'  court,  supreme 
Gcfurt,  and  superior  court  for  the  city  of  New  i  ork. 
The  chancellor  and  superior  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  senate,  and  hold  office  during 
approv^  conduct,  or  until  the  age  of  60 :  the  in- 
ferior judges  are  appointed  by  the  same  authorities 
for  the  term  of  8  yean.  Ilie  common  law  of 
England,  though  with  various  modifications,  forms 
tlie  basis  of  the  jurisprudence.  There  are  2  prin- 
cipal state  prisons,  at  Auburn  and  at  Sing-sing  on 
the  Hudson,  about  86  m.  above  New  York. 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presby- 
terians, Melodists,  and  Baptists;  the  Episco- 
palians and  Ihitch  Reformed  are  also  numerous. 
The  Episcopalians  have  a  theological  seminary  at 
New  York,  the  Presbyterians  at  Auburn,  the  Bap- 
tists at  HamUton,  and  the  Lutherans  at  Hartwidc 
In  no  state  is  public  instruction  more  fully  carried 
out.  There  is  a  school  fund,  which  amounted,  on 
the  80th  September,  1868,  to  2,694,552  doUars, 
the  produce  of  which  is  distributed  among  the 
towiuhips  on  condition  of  their  raising  a  sum  equal 
to  that  which  they  have  received  from  the  state. 
The  whole  of  these  sums  are  expended  in  payment 
of  teachers'  wages ;  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
and  the  establuhment  of  libraries,  being  al  the 
charge  of  the  school  districts.  In  each  of  the  8 
senatorial  districts,  an  academy  for  teachers  has 
been  established  at  the  public  expense.  There  are 
also  between  60  and  70  high  schools,  besides  Co- 
lumbia, Union,  Hamilton,  and  Geneva  colleges, 
and  New  York  university.  Charitable  institutions, 
as  lunatic  asylums  at  tltica,  Blackwall's  Island, 
Bloomingdale,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  asylums 
are  numerous.  Paupers  are  supported  by  a  rate 
on  the  counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
and  are  under  the  care  of  supenntendents  of  the 
poor.  In  each  oo.  is  a  poor-hoose,  to  which  a  farm 
of  about  6,000  acres  is  attached.  The  militia  con- 
sisted at  the  end  of  Sept,  1862,  of  59  reghnents, 
26  brigades  and  8  divisions,  the  total  number  of 
enroll^  men  beinff  766,905,  while  the  oiganised 
portion  indnded  22,154  officers  and  men.  With 
certain  exceptions,  all  able-bodied,  free,  white, 
male  citi2ens  between  18  and  45  years  of  age,  are 
subject  to  military  duty.  The  total  debts  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  Sept  1868, 
amounted  to  109,258,147  dollars. 

This  country  was  first  explored  in  1609,  b^  the 
English  navigator  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  E.  I.  Company.  It  was  setded  by  the 
Dutch  soon  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands ;  but  was  conquered  by  the  English 
in  1664,  and  bestowed  by  Charles  IL  on  the  Duke 
of  York.  On  the  accession  of  the  latter,  it  revert«i 
to  the  crown.  New  York  sustained  an  important 
part  in  the  revolutionary  war:  its  independence 
dates  from  20th  April,  1777.  It  sends  81  repre- 
sentatives to  congress. 

New  York,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city, 
principal  sea-port,  and  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  U.  States;  cap.  of  the  above  state,  on  the  S. 
extremity  of  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  UtkdBOD.  river,  on  the  coast  of  the  AUantic 
Pop.  805,651,  in  1860.  The  following  uble  shows 
the  progress  of  the  population  of  New  York  city 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century : — 

CvBiOi  Fep.  Ccnu  P«p. 

1800  .  .  60,489  1840  .        .        917JM2 

1810  .  .         98,878  1860  .        .        517,849 

1820  .  .  128,706  1860  •        .        105,651 

1880  .  .  302,589 
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Manhattan  Island,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
has  S.  New  York  Bay,  comprising  the  estuary  of 
the  Hudson,  E.  Long  Island  Sound,  and  W.  the 
Hudson,  all  having  deep  water :  on  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Haerlem 
river,  across  which  are  several  bridges.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  city  by  sea  is  very  fine,  the  shores 
of  the  bay  being  wooded  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  thickly  stadded  with  farms,  vilh^^, 
and  country-seats.  The  view  of  the  city  itself 
from  the  bay  is  less  prepossessing ;  for  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  built,  though  undulating,  bein^ 
nowhere  considerably  devated,  but  little  of  it  is 
visible  from  the  water,  and  it  has  no  very  strik- 
ing object  to  arrest  the  eye.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  bearing,  in  this  respect,  some  resembhmce 
to  Constantinople.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  city, 
at  the  apex  or  S.  extremity  or  the  triangle,  has, 
notwithstanding  the  important  improvements  ef- 
fected of  late  years,  man^  narrow,  crooked,  and 
inconvenient  streets;  but  m  all  the  more  modem 
[wrtions  the  streets  are  bioad  and  straight,  and 
generall^r  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
present  circuit  of  New  York  is  about  10  m.  Broad- 
way, the  prindpal  street,  is  a  long  and  spacious 
avenue,  80  ft.  in  width,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  through  its  centre  for  nearly  8  m. ;  its  upper 
or  more  northerly  portion  being  lined  with  very 
handsome  houses.  This  is  the  favourite  prome- 
nade ;  and  when  the  entire  plan  of  the  city  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  extend  to  8  m.  in  length.  Many  of 
the  shops  or  stores  in  the  Broadway  and  other 
principal  streets  are  highly  ornamented,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  plate-glass  wmdows  similar  to  those 
of  London.  On  one  side  the  Broadway  is  an 
open  space,  of  about  10  acres,  planted  with  trees, 
and  intersected  by  walks,  having  the  city  hall  in 
its  centre ;  and  at  the  S.  end  of  the  same  great 
thoroughfare  is  a  vacant  space  called  the  Battery, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  and  much  re- 
sorted to  by  aU  classes. 

The  dwelling-houses  in  the  central  parts  are 
as  high-priced  as  in  the  best  squares  in  London. 
The  pavement  all  over  the  city  is  generally  good^ 
and  the  side  pavements  are  broader  than  in  Bri- 
tish cities.  The  outside  of  the 'brick  buildings  is 
almost  always  kept  painted,  which  gives  them  a 
clean,  firesh,  and  cneerfnl  appearance.  The  build- 
ing for  public  institutions,  and  the  churches,  seem 
quite  as  numerous  as  in  British  cities,  when  the 
difference  of  pop.  is  taken  into  account.  Many 
of  these  are  large,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their 
architecture  particularly  reouiring  notice.  The 
new  exchange,  built  to  replace  one  burnt  dowm 
in  1835,  of  sranite,  in  the  Grecian  style,  is  the 
finest  public  building  in  the  city.  It  cost,  inc.  the 
ground,  about  1,800,000  dolls.  The  custom-house^ 
of  white  marble,  also  a  magnificent  bniMiBg,  cost 
1,175,000  dolls.  Previously  to  the  erection  of  th« 
two  last  mentioned  edifioes,  the  chy-^hall  was  the 
most  imposing  structure  in  the  city.  It  Is  206  ft. 
in  length,  by  105  ft.  in  depth,  and  65  It  in  height, 
being  enclosed  within  a  massive  bon  railing.  It 
has  a  front  of  white  marble,  and  an  interestinjp 
collection  of  portraits  and  busts  of  the  presidenta 
and  other  distmguisbed  citieens  of  the  IJ.  Skates. 
Near  the  hall  is  a  neat  bailding,  formerly  a  gaol^ 
but  at  present  appropriated  to  ci^r  ofiices ;  and 
in  the  rear  is  a  ranp  of  brick  buildings,  called 
the  New  York  Institution,  and  occupiwl  hy  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Sodetv,  the  American 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  bodies.  The 
building  for  the  ^University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,'  m  Washington  Square^  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  other  public  edifices.  It  is  of  marble,  in  tho 
English  collegiate  style,  180  ft.  in  length,  by  100 
ft.  m  width*    The  fxont  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
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the  chapel  being  in  the  centre,  with  wings,  and 
flanked  by  towers  on  either  side.  The  chapel, 
somewhat  similar  to  Kuig*s  College,  Cambridge, 
is  55  ft.  in  width,  and  85  ft.  in  depth.  It  has  oc- 
tangular turrets,  and  a  window  50  ft.  high  and 
24  ft.  i^dde.  Columbia  College,  and  Astor  House, 
the  laigest  hotel  in  the  Union,  built  of  granite, 
200  ft.  by  150  ft.,  and  having  390  apartments,  are 
well  worth  notice.  Trinity  church,  founded  in 
1696,  in  the  Gothic  style,  w'ith  a  steeple  198  ft.  in 
height;  St.  Paul's,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  and  a 
spire  234  fL  in  height ;  St.  John's,  on  the  construc- 
tion of  which  more  than  200,000  dollars  have  been 
expended ;  and  St.  Patrick's  Rom.  Cath.  cathedral, 
the  largest  church  in  the  citj',  are  the  best  eccle- 
siastics edifices.  The  city  hotel,  7  stories  high, 
and  comprising  a  large  assembly  room ;  5  theatres ; 
the  custom-house,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon ; 
the  dty  lyceum,  hospital,  almshouse,  bridewell, 
and  gaol  are  among  the  other  principal  buildings. 

New  York  has  suffered  at  oifferent  times  from 
destructive  fires,  of  which  the  greatest  occurred  in 
1835  and  1845.  The  latter  destroyed  about  300 
houses  and  warehouses,  with  sundry  public  build- 
ings. These  conflagrations  have,  however,  led,  as 
similar  visitations  have  usually  done  elsewhere,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  city.  The  old  wooden 
houses  nave  been  replaced  by  houses  of  brick,  and 
the  streets  have  been  widened  and  otherwise  im- 
proved. 

New  York  formerly  laboured  under  a  ^reat  de- 
ficiency of  water.  But  latterly  this  deficiency  has 
been  fully  supplied  by  means  of  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, a  work  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the 
noblest  of  the  old  Koman  aqueducts.  It  com- 
mences about  40i  m.  from  New  York  at  the  Crot-on 
river,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected  by  an  im- 
mense dam.  The  aqueduct  proceeding  thence  Is 
arched  over  and  under,  being  6  ft,  3  m.  wide  at 
bottom,  7  ft  8  in.  at  top,  and  8  ft.  5  in.  in  height. 
It  has  a  descent  of  13*3  m.  per  mile,  and  discharges 
60,000,000  galls,  in  24  hours.  It  crosses  the  Ilaer- 
lem  river  (separating  Manhattan  Island,  on  which 
New  York  is  built,  from  the  continent)  on  a  bridge 
of  stone,  1,450  ft  in  length,  with  14  arches,  each 
of  80  ft  span,  1 10  ft  above  tide  water.  The  re- 
ceiving reservoir  has  a  water  surface  of  31  acres, 
and  contains  150,000,000  galls. ;  the  distributing 
reservoir  covers  4  acres,  is  36  ft  deep,  and  hol(£ 
21,000,000  palls.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed 
over  the  city  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  from  6  to 
86  in.  diameter,  extending,  in  1849,  to  the  length 
of  180  m.,  2,800  ft  The  entire  cost  has  been 
10,375,000  dolls.  The  water  was  partially  intro- 
duced into  the  city,  4th  July,  1842 ;  but  the  works 
were  not  finished  till  1845. 

This  ample  supply  of  the  finest  water  has 
made  a  great  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  and 
salubrity  of  the  town,  in  both  of  which  respects 
there  was,  and  still  is,  great  room  for  improve- 
ment Formerly  there  was  hardly  a  sink  or 
common  sewer  in  the  whole  city :  the  night-soil 
was  collected  in  pits,  of  which  there  was  one  in 
every  house,  and  being  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
quay,  was  thrown  into  the  nver;  but  as  these 
quays  are  made  of  timber  with  many  projections, 
a  great  deal  of  filth  was  retained' about  them, 
producing  in  hot  weather  an  abominable  stench, 
and  probably,  also,  originating  the  yellow  fever 
by  which  the  city  was  sometimes  visited.  But 
in  these  respects  various  desirable  changes  have 
been,  and  others  are,  in  the  course  of  being  made. 

New  York  inner  bay  forms  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world :  it  is  about  8  m.  in  length  N.  to 
S.,  and  has  a  breadth  varying  up  to  5^  m.  It  may 
be  entered  from  the  ocean  by  three  passages,  the 
Narrows,  East  Kiver  or  Long  Island  boimd,  and 


Stateu  Island  Sound ;  but  the  first  is  at  once  the 
best,  and  by  far  the  most  frequented,  chaimcL 
The  bar,  at  the  moutli  of  the  outer  bay,  between 
Sandy  Hook  Point  and  Long  Island,' has  21  ft 
water  at  ebb  tide;  and  as  the  water  riws  about  5 
ft,,  the  largest  class  of  ships  may  enter  the  bay. 
Within  the  bar  the  water  in  the  outer  and  inner 
bays,  and  in  the  Hudson,  is  so  deep  that  shi{)S 
of  the  largest  burden  lie  close  to  the  quad's,  and 
may  proceed  to  a  great  distance  up  tlic  river. 
The  navigadon  of  the  bay  is  but  rai^y  impeded 
by  ice.  The  great  strength  of  the  tide  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean  keep  it  generally  open,  even 
when  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  are 
frozen  over.  In  the  bay  near  the  dty  are  Go- 
vernor's, BedioVs,  and  £llis's  IsUinds,  all  strongly 
fortified ;  and  other  fortifications  are  erected  on 
the  adjacent  shores  guarding  the  approach  to  ^e 
city.  The  navigation  in  entering  the  harbour  is 
extremely  easy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  risk  of 
vitiating  ship  insurances,  the  services  of  pilots 
would  seldom  be  required.  A  light-house  is 
erected  on  Sandy  Hook  Point,  and  there  are  two 
others,  about  300  ft.  apart,  4  m.  S.  by  £.  the 
foregoing,  and  250  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  fourth  Ijght-house  stands  on  Staten  Island,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Narrows.  Vessels  load  and 
unload  at  the  wharfs  on  boUi  sides  of  the  dty, 
which  are  continually  crowded  witli  shipping. 

Means  of  Internal  Commuwiratiim  and  Com- 
merce,—The  rise  of  the  tide  is  felt  in  the  Hudson, 
so  far  as  Troy,  160  m.  above  New  York,  and 
large  vessels  'ascend  to  Albany,  a  little  below 
Troy,  affonling  the  greatest  facilities  for  the 
transport  of  produce  from  and  to  the  interior. 
These  natural  advantages  are  trifling,  however, 
compared  with  those  which  have  been  conferred 
on  N  ew  Yoric  by  the  s>'stem  of  canals  and  railways 
with  which  she  is  connected.  These  have  made 
her  the  grand  emporium  of  a  vast  extent  of 
fertile  territory,  and  have  given  her  an  extent  of 
internal  navigation,  inferior  only  to  that  enjoyed 
by  New  Orleans,  and  one  or  two  other  dtie«. 
She  is  now,  in  fact,  not  merely  the  *port'  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  but  in  a  'great  measure  also 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  otliers  in  the  west  Not 
only  do  the  Erie  canal  and  railway  place  her  in 
direct  communication  with  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  lakes,  but  the  latter,  being  connected  by 
the  Ohio  and  Wabash  canals,  goods  laden  at  New 
York  and  sent  up  the  Hudson,  find  their  way, 
without  being  unshipped,  to  the  emfwriums  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  even  to  New 
Orleans.  In  consequence  of  these  extraordinary 
fadlities,  the  trade  of  New  York  is  extremely 
extensive,  and  it  will  necessarily  continue  to 
increase  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and 
population  of  the  vast  countries  of  which  she  Ls 
the  principal  entrepot 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  at  New 
York,  in  the  years  1862  and  1863,  was  as  follows :~ 


Import* 

1863 

1805 

DoUan 

67.274,547 

118.814,2111 

1,626,811 

Dry  Goods . 
Oencral  Merchandise 
Specie 

Total  Imports      . 

Dollan 

56,121,227 

317,140,818 

1,890,277 

174,652,317 

187,614^77    1 

The  imports  of  1864  showed  a  great  increase  over 
the  preceding  years,  having  amounted  to  a  total 
of  218,125,760  dollars,  of  which  144,270,386  dollars 
worth  of  general  merchandise. 

The  exports  from  New  York,  in  the  same  two 
years,  were  of  the  following  value : — 
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Export. 

1803 

1863 

Domeatic  Produce .    . 
Foreign  Free     .    .    . 
Foreign  Dntiable  .    . 
Specie  and  BuUion     . 

Total 

I>ol1an 

149,179,591 

2,853,848 

4,901,383 

69,437,021 

OoUan 

164,249,177 

1,037,212 

8,425,579 

49,754,066 

316,871,843 

230,466,034 

The  imports  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of 
articles.  The  principal  are  cottons,  wooUens, 
linens,  hardware  and  cutlery,  earthenware,  brass 
and  copper  manufactures,  from  Great  Britain; 
silk,  wine  and  brandy,  from  France  and  Spain; 
sugar  and  coffee  from  the  Havannah  and  Brazil ; 
tea  from  China ;  with  spices,  indij^o,  cochineal  and 
dye-woods.  The  exports  principally  consist  of 
wheat,  flour,  com,  nee,  and  cotton;  beef,  pork, 
butter,  dried  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions ;  furs, 
tobacco,  coarse  cottons,  and  other  manufactured 
goods.  The  shipping  of  New  York  was  as  fol- 
lows in  the  year  1863  : — 


YtmeU 

Tom 

Men 

United  States  Vessels: 

Arrived    .... 

1,722 

986,718 

27,781 

Cleared     .... 

1,160 

776,613 

21,679 

British  Vessels: 

Arrived    .... 

2,360 

854,806 

34,761 

Cleared     .... 

2,554 

1,014,049 

87,602 

All  other  ForeignVesselB: 

Arrived    .... 

1,022 

54«,828 

26,594 

Cleared     .... 

1,162 

600,942 

27,118 

The  following  were  the  receipts  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  1859  to  1863  inclusive. 


DoIUn 

1859 

38,8;M,242 

1860 

86,027,481 

18(>1 

21,714,981 

1862 

62,254,116 

1863 

58,886,054 

New  York  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  U.  States, 
or  in  the  world^  for  the  arrival  of  immigrants. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  for  the 
13  years  1851-63 :— 


T«r 

FoRlgll 

BHtUh 

Forctipi  Poru 

1851 

3,888 

966 

299,081 

1852 

8,822 

1,013 

810,335 

1853 

4,105 

945 

299,425 

1854 

4,173 

809 

831,809 

1855 

3,391 

610 

152,234 

1856 

3,809 

-719 

159,284 

1857 

8,002 

715 

203,499 

1858 

3,48;) 

686 

97,632 

1859 

4,027 

980 

101,320 

1860 

4,451 

1,132 

126,627 

1861 

5,122 

1,449 

80,790 

18i;2 

6,487 

1,919 

94,(K)7 

1863 

6,120' 

2,860 

178,727 

Ship-buildlng  is  prosecuted  very  extensively  at 
New  York. 

The  connnunication  of  New  York  with  Liver- 
pool, London,  Havre,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  those 
foreign  ports  with  which  there  is  the  j^reatest 
intercourse,  is  principally  kept  up  by  hues  of 
packet  ships,  partly  sailing  vessels  and  partly 
steamers.  They  are  tlie  property  of  New  York  as 
well  as  of  English  merchants,  and,  bein^  fitted  up 
with  every  regard  to  safety  and  convenience,  are, 
probably,  the  finest  and  fastest  fleet  of  vessels  in 
the  world. 

The  city  is  divided  into  19  wards,  each  electing 
annually  an  alderman  and  assistant  aldermen. 
These  together  form  the  common  council,  but 


meet  in  two  chambers,  one  called  the  board  oC 
aldermen,  and  the  other  the  board  of  assistants. 
The  mayor,  formerly  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  senate  of  the  state,  has,  since  1834,  been  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  electors  of  the  city.  The  council 
possesses  the  le^lative  power  in  the  city,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  mayor ;  but  in  case  of 
his  refusal  to  sanction  any  ordinance,  it  may  be 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
members  of  each  board.  The  courts  of  the  city 
are — the  superior  court ;  court  of  common  pleas ; 
courts  of  general  and  special  sessions ;  the  marine 
court,  and  police  court.  The  university,  char- 
tered in  1831,  and  open  for  students  in  1832,  is 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  21  regents,  including 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state, 
who  have  power  to  inspect  all  colleges  and  schools 
therein ;  but  internally  it  is  governed  by  a  council 
of  32  shareholders  Mrith  the  mayor  and  4  members 
of  the  common  council  for  the  dme  being.  It  has 
a  chancellor  and  11  professors,  and  affords  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  usual  branches  of  general  science. 
The  university  course  includes  a  period  of  four 
years  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  The  price  of  tuition 
for  the  whole  course  is  182.  a  year,  or  for  single 
branches  4L  10«.  each.  Columbia  College,  for- 
merly King's  College,  established  in  1754,  has 
a  president  and  8  other  professors,  about  150 
students,  a  library  of  25,000  vols.,  and  an  estate 
valued  at  upwards  of  500,000  dolls.  The  city  has 
also  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  various  other 
sectarian  high  schools;  a  college  of  physicians; 
the  American  and  New  York  lyceum^;  an  his- 
torical and  philosophical  library,  apd  mercantile 
library ;  medical,  law,  agricultural,''  horticultural, 
typographical,  musical,  and  ilumerous  other 
learned  societies,  with  exten^ve  libraries  and 
reading-rooms ;  a  chamber  of  rbmmercc,  board  of 
trade,  American  institute  for  domestic  industry ; 
and  mechanics'  institutes,  and  academies  of  the 
fine  arts  and  drawing.  The  New  York  hospital 
and  Bellevue  hospitol  are  the  principal  of  the 
numerous  institutions  for  medical  rehef.  There 
are  admirable  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  a  society  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  delinquents ;  a  Kind  termed  *  Long  Island 
Farms,'  for  the  provision  of  destitute  children; 
4  savings'  banks;  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
useful  public  institutions. 

The  city  of  Brookhii,  on  Long  Island,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  New  York,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  latter  that  Pera  and  Galata  do  to 
Constantinople.  It  stands  on  rising  ground,  and 
is  laid  out  like  New  York,  in  streets  running  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Its  pop.,  which,  in 
1830,  was  15,934,  had  risen,  in  1850,  to  96,838, 
and,  in  1860,  to  266,661,  making  it  the  thinl 
largest  city  in  the  United  States,  inferior  only  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Brooklyn  has  a 
navy-yard,  a  handsome  city-hall,  numerous 
churches,  a  municipal  court,  2  lyceums,  an 
academy,  a  collegiate  institute  for  young  ladies, 
many  good  private  schools,  several  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  benevolent  societies.  It 
has  steam  cotton  factories,  many  carding  machines, 
cloth-fin bhing  works,  lead  works,  distilleries, 
rope- walks,  and  morocco-leather  factories;  and 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Steam-boats  pl^ 
contmually  between  it  and  New  York,  and  it  is 
connected  by  a  railroad,  12  m.  in  length,  with 
Jamaica,  in  the  interior  of  Long  Island.  On 
Aug.  26,  1776,  the  British  gained  a  victorj'  over 
the  American  forces  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  which 
gave  New  York  into  their  hands ;  of  which  city 
they  retained  possession  till  1783. 

New  York,  under  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam, 
was  founded  by  tlic  Dutch  in  1621,  being  given 
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with  the  rest  of  the  colony  to  the  Duke  of  Yoik 
Id  1664.  In  1678  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch, 
but  in  the  sncoeeding  year  it  lell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
of  the  events  tl^t  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution ;  and  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  new  constitution  was  held  in  it 
in  1789. 

NIAGARA,  a  huge  river  of  North  America,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  catanct.  The  river  of  Niagara  is 
that  portion  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  in  N. 
America,  that  extends  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  the  level  of  the  former  being  384  ft.  above 
that  of  the  latter.  The  Niagara  river  issues  from 
the  NE.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Black-rock, 
near  Buffalo,  where  it  is  f  m.  wide,  and  runs  north- 
ward about  85  m.,  embracing  in  its  course  nu- 
merous islands,  and  running  over  a  high  ledge  of 
rocks,  forms  the  Great  FaBs,  the  most  stupendous 
cataract  in  the  world.  On  flowing  out  of  the  upper 
lake,  the  river  is  almost  on  a  level  with  its  banks ; 
80  that  any  considerable  rise  of  its  level  would 
make  it  lay  under  vnter  the  adjacent  flat  country 
of  Upper  Canada  on  the  W.,  and  of  the  state  of 
New  York  on  the  E.  For  8  m.  from  Lake  Erie  it 
has  a  rafud  current ;  but  it  then  becomes  smooth 
and  placid,  and  continues  so  till  within  a  mile  of 
the  faUs.  About  6  m.  from  Bafialo  the  river 
widens,  forming  several  islands,  one  of  which, 
called  Grand  Island,  12  m.  in  length,  comprises 
above  17,000  acres.  Navy  Island,  bdonging  to  the 
British,  has  an  extent  of  304  acres :  the  rest  are 
much  smaller.  About  2  m.  below  Navy  Island,  on 
the  left  or  Canadian  bank,  the  river  receives  the 
Chippaway,  which  is  connected  with  the  Welland 
canal,  the  artificial  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  lake.  The  shores  on 
either  side  are  but  thinly  settled.  Between  Buf- 
falo and  the  Falls,  a  distance  of  21  m.,  there  are 
only  4  villag^es,  two  on  either  side.  A  few  farm- 
houises  are  dispersed  here  and  there ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  banks  are  covered  with  forests. 
*  The  river,  before  reaching  the  falls,  is  propelled 
with  great  rapidit}',  being  a  mile  broad,  about  25 
ft  deq>,  and  having  a  descent  of  50  ft  in  half  a 
mile.  An  island  at  the  very  veige  ci  the  cataract 
divides  it  into  2  sheets  of  water :  one  of  these, 
called  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  on  the  Canadian  side, 
is  600  yards  wide,  and  158  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth;  the  other,  called  the  American  Falls,  being 
tkKmt  200  yards  in  width,  and  164  feet  in  height 
llie  breadth  of  the  island  is  about  500  yds.  This 
great  sheet  of  water  is  predoitated  over  a  ledge  of 
hard  limestone  in  horiEontaj  strata,  below  which 
is  a  somewhat  greater  thickness  of  etki  shale,  which 
decays  and  crumbles  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
lormer  slxatam,  so  that  the  calcareous  rock  forms 
an  overhanging  mass,  projectiuff  40  ft.  or  more 
above  th^  hollow  roace  below.'  (Lyell's  Geology, 
i.  261.)  The  deptn  of  the  water  is  much  greater 
on  the  Canadian  than  on  the  American  side;  and 
hence,  while  the  scarcely  hidden  rocks  below  the 
American  Fall  cause  the  flood  to  be  broken  into 
foam,  the  deep  green  hue  <^  the  billows  beneath 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall  is  but  slightly  chan^^  by  the 
crests  rising  above  them.  The  finest  view  of  the 
fells,  perhaps,  is  from  the  table  rock  on  the  Canar 
dian  shore,  and  from  the  banks  above  it  Another 
eood  view  is  from  «  boat  crossing  the  river  200  or 
loo  yds.  below  the  falls,  both  of  which  are  thus 
seen  to  the  greaftest  advantage.  The  rapids,  how- 
ever, are  best  seen  from  Goat  Island,  to  which  a 
very  ingeniously  constructed  and  strong  rough 
bridge  has  been  thrown,  on  the  American  side, 
over  rapids  and  great  blocks  of  rock.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  island,  the  rocks,  projecting  into  the 
river  200  ft.  or  800  ft.,  immediately  over  the  falls, 


are  accessible  -by  a  second  wooden  bridge,  below 
which  the  water  runs  with  fearful  velocity.  From 
the  rocks,  the  view  over  the  precipice  and  great 
fall  is  terrific,  absolutely  appalliiig ;  although  the 
prodigious  volume  of  the  tumbli^  waters  is  not 
BO  apparent  at  this  spot  as  from  the  table  rock  and 
the  boat 

The  banks  rise  from  the  ravine  perpendicularly 
above  the  river  upwards  of  180  ft.,  and  hence  ar- 
tificial means  are  necessaiy  for  effecting  a  descent 
to  the  water's  edge.  Spiral  staircases  have  been 
constructed  both  on  the  Canadian  and  American 
sides ;  besides  which,  a  third  was  constructed,  in 
1829,  at  the  lower  end  of  Goat*s  Island,  for  the 
purpose  of  descending  to  a  ledge  actually  unda- 
neath  the  fall.  By  these  means  the  traveller  b 
enabled  to  view  the  falling  waters  in  almost  eveiy 
possible  direction.  'The  overwhelming  sensations,' 
says  a  traveller,  'with  which  the  spectator  can 
hudly  fail  to  be  affected,  are  produced  by  the  im- 
mense flood,  precipitating  at  least  100,000,000  tons 
per  minute,  as  well  as  by  the  stupendous  mass  and 
overpowering  force  of  the  roaring  and  falling 
waters.  Every  surrounding  object,  indeed,  is 
viewed  with  indifference,  whde  the  mind  is  whoUy 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  spectacle  so 
sublime,  snrpasdng  in  majesty  and  grandeur  and 
power  all  the  works  of  nature  that  have  ever  ar- 
rested the  attention,  or  presented  themselves  to  the 
imagination.' — *  To  form  a  faint  idea,'  said  the  late 
Governor  Morris,  *  of  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara, 
fancy  to  yourself  the  Frith  of  Forth  rushing  wnth- 
fully  down  a  deep  descent,  leaping  in  foam  over  a 
perpendicular  rock  175  ft.  high,  then  flowing  away 
m  the  semblance  of  milk,  from  a  vast  basin  of 
emerald.  Yon  will  thus  have  some  notioa  of  the 
unparalleled,  the  petrifying  influence  with  which 
these  falls  impress  the  beholder:  but  todjr,  as  the 
poet  says,  the  eye  of  man  must  see  this  miracle  to 
comprehend  it  or  the  feelings  it  produces.'  These 
stupendous  falls  have  attracted  and  continue  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  in  consequence 
of  which  numerous  hotels  have  been  built  on  both 
sides  the  river.  Many  private  viUas  have  also 
been  erected  on  the  Canadian  side. 

After  the  river  has  passed  over  the  ftdls,  ita 
character  is  immediately  and  completely  changed. 
The  waters,  which  had  expanded  at  the  falls  to  an 
entire  width  of  1,800  yds.,  including  Goat  Island, 
are  again  contracted  after  their  union  intoastroam 
not  more  than  160  yds.  broad ;  and  the  river  then 
runs  furiously  along  a  deep  wall-sided  valley,  or 
hu^  trench,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  stream  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
clifis  on  both  sides  are  in  most  places  perpendicular, 
and  the  nvine  is  only  perceived  on  approaching 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

Bv  we  continued  destruction  of  the  rocks,  owing 
to  the  eddies  and  spray  rushing  against  the  soft 
shale  strata,  the  falls  nave,  within  the  last  50  years, 
receded  upwards  of  150  ft,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ravine  has  been  prolonged  to  that  extent  Through 
this  deep  chasm  the  Niagara  flows  with  a  con- 
stantlv  decreasing  velocity  for  about  7  miks;  and 
then  the  table-land,  which  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
Lake  Erie,  suddenly  sinks  down  at  Queenstown, 
and  the  river  emer^  into  a  plain,  continuing  for 
7  m.  to  Lake  Ontario.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  doubting  that  the  iUls  were 
once  at  Queenstown,  or  7  m.  below  their  present 
position ;  and  that  from  the  force  of  the  water  un- 
deimining  and  wearing  away  the  ro(^,  they  have 
receded  from  Queenstown  to  where  we  now  find 
them.  This  recession  is  still  going  on,  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  50  yards  in  40  years ;  and  consequently 
they  seem  destined,  in  process  of  time,  to  roach 
Lake  Eric,  which,  being  only  about  70  ft  in  depth. 


NICARAGUA  (LAKE  OF) 

would  thus  be  completely  drained.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, however,  that,  in  the  long  interval  that  moat 
thus  intervene,  some  convulsion  of  nature  may 
occur  to  change  the  comparative  levels  of  the  dis- 
trict But  suppoeins^  this  not  to  occur,  and  that 
the  falls  recede  to  the  lake,  the  probability  is, 
from  the  accumulation  of  mud,  and  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  lake  that  is  now  going  on,  that  its 
principal  portion  will  have  been  previously  con- 
verted into  diy  land. 

NICARAGUA  (LAKE  OF),  the  most  consider- 
able lake  of  Central  America,  comprised  within 
the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  extending  principally 
between  the  11th  and  12th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and 
the  84th  and  86th  of  W.  long^  about  12  m.  in  a 
direct  line  ftom  the  Pacific,  and  90  m.  from  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape :  length, 
NW.  to  SE.,  about  180  m. ;  average  breadth,  per- 
haps, about  40  m.  It  has  numerous  creeks  and 
barbouTB,  and  several  islands.  It  receives  a  good 
naany  rivers,  especially  along  its  N.,  NE.,  and  W. 
sides ;  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  to  the  Carib- 
bean  Sea  by  the  Rio  San  Juan,  which  issues  from 
ita  £.  extremity,  and  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

NICE  (ItaL  Nizza,  an.  iViocBa),  a  city  and  sea- 

eirt  of  France,  prov.  Alpes  Maritimes,  on  the 
editerranean,  about  6  m.  E.  from  the  bar,  95  m. 
SW.  Genoa,  and  98  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin,  on  the 
railway  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa.  Pop.  48^278 
in  1861.  The  city  is  beautifully  situated  m  a 
small  |>lain  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  by 
which  it  is  protected  from  the  N.  and  £.  winds*; 
while  the  cool  sea-breeze,  which  nrevails  every 
day  with  a  regularity  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
tropical  climate,  moderates  the  summer  heat  The 
principal  disadvantage  of  its  situation  is  that,  being 
open  on  the  W.,  it  is  exposed,  with  but  little  pro- 
tection, to  the  influence  of  the  mistralf  or  vent  de 
Bite,  which  is  often  keen  and  pierdug.  It  is  en- 
circled by  bastioned  walls,  and  has  on  the  E.  the 
steep  rocky  hill  of  Monte  Albano,  surmounted  by 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  view  from  this  hill 
is  very  fine,  and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  the  island 
of  Corsica  is  sometimes  clearly  distinguished, 
though  it  be  some  70  or  80  m.  distant  The  port, 
which  is  small  and  protected  b^  a  pier,  admits 
vessels  of  800  tons  burden,  and  is  visited  b^  the 
steamers  from  Marseilles  and  Grenoa.  Nice  is 
divided  into  two  parts  bv  the  river  Paglione,  here 
crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  The  old  town  has 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  which,  however,  are 
kept  ver}'  dean.  The  new  town  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  is  well  laid  out  and  handsome:  it  has  a 
square  surrounded  by  open  arcades,  and  some  of 
the  houses  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are 
very  superior.  The  cathedral,  several  convento, 
8  hospitals,  the  governor's  residence,  oolle^,  public 
library,  theatre,  and  a  fine  arch  erected  m  honour 
of  Victor  Amadous  III.,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  snuff, 
soap,  essences,  perfumery,  and  paper,  a  fishery  of 
anchovies,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  export 
of  oU,  wine,  oranges,  and  hemp,  and  in  the  impor- 
tation of  com  from  the  Black  Sea,  salt  fish,  manu- 
factured goods,  and  colonial  produce.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  council,  and 
of  the  head  court  of  Justice  for  its  div. 

Nice,  in  common  with  Montpellier,  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  a  peculiarlv  genial  climate, 
and  is  accordingly  resorted  to  by  numerous  in- 
valids, especiaUy  from  England,  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January.  But  at 
other  seasons  it  is  less  suitable  for  invalids.  In 
February,  the  vent  de  Bise  begins  to  blow,  and  it 
is  very  trying  to  persons  with  delicate  constitu- 
tions.   This  explains  the  singular  di^crepauciea  in 
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the  accounts  of  different  travellers  as  to  the  climate 
of  Nice. 

A  noble  road,  constructed  at  a  vast  expense, 
leads  over  the  Maritime  Alps  from  Nice  to  Turin. 
Another  road,  begun  by  Napoleon  L,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1827,  leads  along  the  sea  coast  from 
Nice  to  Genoa;  and  a  third  road  is  opened  firom 
Lyons  to  Nice,  forming,  exclusive  of  uie  railway 
from  Marseilles,  a  shorter  and  better  way  of  enter- 
ing Nice  than  by  Mont  Cenis. 

Nice  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  Marseilles.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  ori- 
ginally the  seat  of  a  naval  arsenal;  butunder 
Augustus,  the  latter  was  transfezred  to  Frejua. 
Nice  formed  part  of  Italy  till  the  year  1860,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  France  to  *  rectify  the  frontier,* 
and  in  return  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  the  independence  of 
Italy.  Amonff  the  celebrated  individuals  to  whom 
it  has  given  birth,  are  the  painter  Vanloo,  the 
astronomer  Cassini,  and  Marain^l  Mflm^ngj  one  (^ 
Napoleon's  ablest  generals. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  the  3rd  and  10th  degs.  of  N.  lat, 
and  the  98rd  and  94th  of  E.  long.,  about  midway 
between  the  NW.  point  of  Sumatra  and  the  An- 
daman Islands,  and  ih»n  100  to  180  m.  from  each. 
Sambelong  and  Camioobar,  the  former  at  the  8. 
and  the  latter  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  group, 
are  the  prindpal.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
other  islands  of  scnne  conseouenoe,  and  a  nuuk- 
ber  of  small  isletsi  Most  of  the  islands  are  hilly, 
and  all  are  covered  more  or  less  with  dense  woods 
of  cocoa-nut,  areca  palm,  and  variona  timber  trees. 
The  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans, 
and  is  supposed  to  owe  this  quality,  in  great  part, 
to  the  extensive  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
vegetable  mattei.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  natives  of  the  Indo-Chinese  stock,  whoee 
inoffensive  character  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
wild  ferocity  of  their  neighbours  of  ue  Andaman 
Islands.  Their  ehief  occupations  are  fishing,  rear- 
ing ho^  and  poultry,  a  little  agriculture,  and 
traffickmg  anoong  themselves  and  with  foreigners 
who  touch  at  the  Nioobars.  Cocoa  and  betel-nuta 
are  met  with  in  immense  qoantities,  and  most  of 
the  Indian  ships  bound  eastward,  call  here  to  take 
in  a  cargo  of  the  former,  which  they  obtain  at  the 
rate  of  4  nuts  for  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  and  100  for  a 
yard  of  blue  doth.  The  natives  alik>  exchange 
ibwls^  hogs,  birds'  nests,  ambergris,  tortoiee-sbd!^ 
wild  cinnamon,  and  sassafras,  for  iron,  tobaocQ^ 
doth,  silver  coin,  and  other  European  goods.  The^ 
Uve  under  a  number  of  petty  diiefs ;  but  little  la 
known  of  their  internal  economy  and  customs,  the 
gjeat  insalubrity  of  the  climate  having  succes- 
sively broken  up  all  the  establishments  formed 
on  the  Nicobars  by  the  Danes  and  the  British 
missionaries,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

NICOLAEFF,  a  town  and  river  port  of  Euro^ 
pean  Russia,  gov.  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ingul  with  the  Bug,  about  20  m.  above  where 
the  latter  falls  into  the  estuary  or  liman  of  die 
Dniepr.  Pop.  88,504  in  1858.  Nioolaeff  waa 
founded  in  1790,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  great 
naval  depdt,  and  the  station  of  the  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
healthy  situation,  covers  a  huse  extent  of  ground, 
and  is  extremely  well  built  The  streets  are  wide 
and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  private  houses, 
which  are  mostly  of  brick,  have  a  handsome  ap^ 
pearance.  Among  the  numerous  pubUc  buildings 
may  be  specified  the  new  church  or  cathedral,  the 
admiralty,  the  town-house,  the  marine  barracks, 
and  the  naval  hospitaL  In  the  vicinity  is  an 
observatory.  The  admiral  commanding  uie  fleet 
iu  the  Black  Sea  resides  here ;  and  here,  alsoi  acv 
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tho  various  offices  connected  with  this  department 
of  the  service,  with  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
pilots,  ship-builders,  and  naval  artillery. 

Nicolaelf  owes  its  existence  to  its  river,  which 
has  its  entrance  without  the  bar  of  the  Dniepr, 
and  water  sufficient  to  float  lai^ge  ships  up  to  the 
town.  There  are  extensive  docks  and  yards  for 
the  building  of  ships ;  but  the  latter  are,  notwith- 
standing, mostly  constructed  at  Kherson,  being 
sent  thither  to  be  laid  up,  or,  when  necessary, 
repaired.  Still,  however,  NicolacfT  has  not,  as 
its  founders  anticipated,  become  a  large,  thriving 
town.  This  is  ascribable  partly  to  the  want  of 
good  water,  and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fud 
caused  by  there  being  no  timber  in  its  vicinitj; 
partly  to  its  harbour  being,  though  very  supenor 
Ui  that  of  Kherson,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of 
^4evastopol  in  the  Crimea ;  and  partly,  and  princi- 
pally perhaps,  to  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Odessa  as  a  commercial  emporium.  Nicolaeff  is, 
in  fact,  nearly  deserted  by  all  the  mercantile  class, 
and  de^iends  entirely  on  the  employment  afforded 
bv  goveniraent. 

NICOLAS  (ST.),  a  town  of  Bcl^um,  prov. 
E.  Flanders,  capital  canton,  on  the  railway  firom 
(theut  to  Antwerp,  19  m.  ENK,  the  former,  and 
12  m.  WSW.  the  latter.  Pop.  23,161  in  1860. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  handsome,  and  its 
iiihabs.  generally  opulent  It  has  a  fine  town- 
hall,  a  parish  church,  in  which  are  some  good 
Flemish  paintings,  a  hospital,  2  orphan  asylums, 
a  convent,  a  prison,  and  a  large  market-place, 
partially  planted  with  trees.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  hats,  paper, 
soap,  tobacco,  and  chocolate,  with  salt  refineries, 
tanneries,  breweries,  dye-houses,  and  potteries.  It 
has  one  of  the  largest  markets  for  flax  in  Europe, 
and  large  annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  sends  1 
deputy  to  the  states  of  tlie  prov, 

NICOPOLIS,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
prov.  Bulgaria,  cap.  sanjiak,  on  the  Danube,  100 
TO.  E.  by  S.  Widin.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000.  It 
has  an  imposing  appearance,  being  situated  on  a 
range  of  hills  above  a  bay  of  the  river,  and  sur- 
Ttmnded  by  strong  rami)arts  mounted  with  cannon. 
It  is  further  defended  by  an  ancient  castle,  and 
has  several  suburbs,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian inhabft.  principally  reside.  Generally  it  is 
ill  built,  but  has  some  large  houses  and  several 
handsome  mosques  and  public  baths.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  a  K.  Cath.  bishop : 
its  position  on  the  Danube  gives  it  some  commer- 
cial imjwrtance :  it  is,  however,  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Nicopolis  was  founded  by  IVaian,  and  some  por- 
tions of  its  ancient  walls  are  said  still  to  exist  But 
it  i8  chiefly  memorable  in  modem  times  for  the 
great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1396,  between  the  Ottoman  army 
under  Bajazet  and  that  of  the  Hungarians  and 
their  allies  under  their  king  SigLsmund.  The  latter 
sustained  a  complete  defeat,  ascribable  as  much 
to  the  nuihncss  and  presumption  of  the  Count  de 
Nevers  and  other  French  leaders,  as  to  the  bravery 
and  superior  discipline  of  the  Turks. 

NICOSIA,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  near  its  centre,  on  the  small  river  Pedia ; 
lat  350  13'  11"  N.,  long.  83°  26'  46"  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  17,500,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are 
Turks.  It  stands  on  a  low  fertile  plain,  near  the 
S.  foot  of  a  range  of  high  mountains,  and  Ls  sur- 
rounded by  walls  in  the  shape  of  a  hexagon, 
flanked  by  13  bastions.  The  ^und  of  the  en- 
closure Ls  very  unequal,  being  m  some  parts  ele- 
vated to  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  in  others 
forming  a  deep  v^ley.  The  streets  are  in  general 
not  more  than  10  and  15  ft,  in  breadth ;  and,  being 
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nnpaved,  are  always  filthy,  and,  in  winter,  almost 
impassable.  Having  been  the  residence  of  the 
principal  Venetian  families  during  the  period  that 
the  island  was  subject  to  Venice,  it  has  many  fine 
houses,  which  are  now,  however,  mostly  in  ruina; 
and  at  present  it  consists  principally  o^  brick  and 
mud  huta.  The  bazaar,  though  tolerably  well 
supplied,  is  not  even  arched,  but  roofed  with  reeds 
and  mata,  which  admit  the  rain  in  all  directions. 
Most  houses  have  gardens,  which  abound  with 
olive,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees;  and  hence 
the  first  Wew  of  the  city  is  very  pleasing,  fiiom 
the  contrast  between  the  foliage  and  the  dark 
mountains  to  the  N.  There  are  8  mosques,  all  of 
which  were  once  churches,  the  principal  having 
been  the  cathedral-church  of  St  Sophia,  built  by 
the  Venetians*,  it  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  an 
oblong  shape,  with  a  pentagonal  projection  at  the 
end  opposite  the  entrance  for  the  reception  (^  the 
altar.  The  interior  is  laid  out  in  three  aisles, 
divided  by  clumsy  white-washed  Corinthian 
columns.  On  the  two  belfries  the  Turks  have 
erected  two  high  and  handsome  minarets.  There 
are  still  6  Greek  churches,  and  1  Rom.  Cath.  and 
several  Greek  convents.  The  city  has  also  4  public 
baths,  and  a  largo  but  ruined  caravanserai.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  carpets,  printed  cottons, 
and  red  morocco  leather,  and  exports  wine  and 
cotton. 

Nicosia  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  tdte  of  the 
ancient  Trhnitutf  or  TrhnWius,  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  some  note  by  the  Byzantine  historiansw 
When  Richard  I.  of  England  took  Cyprus  in  1191, 
and  conferred  it  on  Guy  de  Lusignan,  it  was  made 
the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  greatly  enlaiged. 
It  fell,  in  1480,  to  the  Venetians,  who  built  the 
present  walls,  and  several  churches  and  handsome 
palaces;  and  who  held  it,  with  the  island,  till 
1571,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks, 
under  whose  sway  it  has  since  continued. 

Nioc^iA,  a  city  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Catania,  district  of  its  own  name,  on  two  hills, 
14  m.  NE.  Castro^ovanni  Pop.  13,630  in  1862: 
like  other  towns  m  the  interior  of  the  island,  it  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  number  of  its 
churches  and  convents.  It  has  few  manufactures, 
and  hardly  any  export  trade,  but  a  considerable 
traflic  in  the  com  and  cattle  of  the  suinmnding 
country,  which  is  very  fertile.  Its  situation  is 
such  as  to  afifbrd  a  strong  military  position  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Herbita,  foanded 
in  the  earhest  period  of  Sicilian  history. 

NIEVRE,  a  ddp.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  old  prov.  of  Nivemais.  fe- 
tween  lat  4&^  40'  and  470  35'  N.,  and  the  3ni  and 
4th  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Yonne,  E.  Cote 
d*Or  and  Sadne-et-Loire,  S.  the  latter  and  Allier, 
and  W.  Cher.  Area  681,656  hectares;  popi 
332,814  in  1861.  A  mountain  chain  runs  uom 
SE.  to  MW.  through  its  centre,  dividing  the  basin 
of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine ;  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  chain  in  this  ddp.  being  2,000 
ft  above  the  sea.  The  Loire  and  Allier  bound 
Ni6vre  on  the  W. :  the  other  principal  river  is  the 
Yonne.  The  Loire  and  Yonne  are  united  by  the 
Canal  du  Nivemais,  which,  commencing  at  Dedze 
on  the  former  river,  is  continued  througn  the  d^fps. 
Ni^vre  and  Yonne,  for  a  distance  of  above  100  m. ; 
but  the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Nifevre, 
whence  the  d<<p.  has  its  name,  flows  through  its 
W.  part,  and  after  a  course  of  about  25  nu,  gene- 
rally southward,  joins  the  Loire  at  Nevers.  It 
turns  many  mills,  but  is  navigable  only  for  rafts 
or  small  boats.  The  soil  is  not,  in  general,  vexy 
fertile.  About  295,261  hectares  are  estimated  to 
be  in  cultivation,  67,396  in  meadows,  9,900  in 
vineyards,  3,607  in  oreharda  and  gardens,  and 
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239,561  in  woods.  The  ffflftile  portions  of  the  sur- 
face are  comparatively  well  cultivated,  and  suffi- 
cient com  is  produced  for  home  consumption.  The 
anniuil  produce,  in  wine,  is  estimated  at  about 
260,000  hectolitres ;  of  wliich  the  white  ijvines  of 
Pouilly  are  the  best.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
about  132,000  oxen  and  cows,  and  315,000  sheep 
in  the  dep. ;  but  the  breeds  are  not  particularly 
good.  The  chief  resources  of  Nifevre  are  in  its 
forests  and  mines.  Most  of  the  small  rivers,  which 
are  not  navigable,  have  been  adapted  to  floating 
down  rafts  of  timber  and  fire-wood,  a  good  deal  of 
the  latter  being  sent  down  the  Yonnc  and  Seine 
to  Paris.  The  coal  wrought  near  Decize  is  prin- 
cipally destined  for  the  supply  of  Paris  and 
Orleans.  Lead,  copper,  and  some  other  metals  are 
found,  but  iron  is  by  far  the  most  important  me- 
tallic product.  Hardware  and  cutlery,  at  Cosne 
and  La  Charitd,  glass,  and  earthenware,  especially 
at  Nevers,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  musical 
strings,  are  among  the  principal  goods  manufac- 
tured. Ni^vre  is  divided  into  4  arronds. :  chief 
towns,  Nevers  the  cap.,  Ch&teau  Chinon,  Clamecy, 
and  Cosne. 

NIGER,  JOLIBA,  or  QUORRA,  a  celebrated 
river  of  Central  Africa,  having  its  sources  near  the 
extreme  W.  coast  of  the  continent,  in  the  country 
of  the  Mandingocs,  in  about  SP  N.  lat,  and  6^ 
W.  long.  It  thence  pursues  a  course  NW.  and  N. 
to  the  10th  deg.  of  lat,  and  then  follows  a  general 
NE,  course  to  Timbuctoo,  below  which  it  turns 
SE.,  and  afterwards  S.  and  SW.,  to  its  mouth,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Benin.  Supposed  length  about  2,300 
m.  The  upper  part  of  the  Niger,  called  by  the 
natives  ttie  Joliba,  was  first  discovered  in  modem 
times  by  Mungo  Park,  who  was  sent  out  in  1795 
by  the  African  Association:  he  describes  it  at 
'  Siego,  the  cap.  of  Bambarra,  as  *  glittering  in  the 
morning  sun,  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
and  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.'  (Travels, 
p.  220.)  He  succeeded  in  ascending  it  as  far  as 
Bammakoo,  250  m.  above  Sego,  the  cap.  of  Bam- 
barra. From  Cabra  he  sailed  down  the  stream  to 
Boussa,  where,  imfortunately,  he  was  killed  by  the 
natives.  Major  Laing  concluded,  from  informa- 
tion obtained  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  that  the 
sources  of  the  river  were  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  at  a  height  of  1,600  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  lat.  8°  20'  N.,  and  long.  9°  10'  W. ;  but 
Mr.  Macqueen  conjectured  that  the  Alimar,  its 
principal  source,  rises  farther  to  the  E.  than  Laing 
supposed.  Lander,  the  servant  of  Captain  Clap- 
perton  (who  was  murdered  near  Saccatoo),  sailed 
from  Boussa,  with  the  stream,  to  tlie  mouth  of  the 
river,  pre\'iously  called  the  Nun,  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin ;  and  thus  finally  identified  the  Niger  and 
the  Quorra,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  doubts  and 
theories  that  previously  existed  as  to  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  former.  It  hence  appears 
that  the  length  of  the  Niger,  measured  along  its 
bulks,  exceeds  2,300  m.;  and  that  its  basin  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
Nile.  According  to  Cailli^,  it  is  navigable  for 
large  canoes  within  100  m.  of  its  source :  for  200 
m.  below  that  point  it  has  not  been  navigated  b^ 
Europeans ;  but  from  Bammakoo  to  Timbuctoo  it 
has  been  pretty  accuratelv  laid  down,  botli  by 
Mungo  Park  and  Caillid.  The  river  valley  is  here 
of  considerable  widtli,  fertile,  and  comprising  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  on  either  bank.  The 
current  of  the  river  is  not  strong;  and  both  tra- 
vellers saw  flotillas  of  canoes  of  60  tons  and  up- 
wards frequently^  passing  up  and  down  the  river, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  is  flooded  on  both  banks 
to  a  considerable  distance.  In  about  lat.  16  N. 
the  stream  expands,  forming  a  lake,  called  Debo, 
which  measures  about  10  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  is  from 


12  to  15  ft.  deep,  calm,  transparent,  and  surrounded 
by  extensive  marshes.  Hence  to  Timbuctoo  the 
valley  becomes  still  wider ;  the  pasturage  of  cattle, 
the  tillage  of  rice,  millet,  and  maize  are  exten- 
sively pursued,  and  along  the  banks  are  numerous 
villages,  which  export  rmal  produce.  In  lat.  17<^ 
3ly  N.  and  long.  3°  10'  W.,  the  river  bifurcates, 
and  on  the  N.  and  narrow  branch  is  Cabra,  the 
port  of  Timbuctoo :  these  branches,  however,  unite 
a  few  miles  lower  down.  * 

The  highest  point  of  what  may  be  called  the 
lower  Niger,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans,  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  YaiSri  (lat.  11°  20'  N.  and  5°  E.), 
which  point  Lander  reached  in  1830.  Here  the 
river  leaves  the  great  plain  of  Soudan,  and  enters 
the  defiles  of  a  mountain  range  crossing  this  part 
of  Africa  from  E.  to  W.,  and  probably  connected, 
on  one  side,  with  the  Djebel-el-Kumn,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  mountains  of  Kong.  The  direction 
of  the.  stream  from  Yaiiri,  for  about  150  m.,  is 
nearly  due  S.;  but  it  is  full  of^cks  and  sand- 
banks, and  wholly  unnavigable,  except  at  the  time 
of  the  rains,  and  immediately  after.  Below  Boussa, 
the  banks  on  both  sides  are  generally  high  and 
rocky ;  cultivated  plains  intervene  in  many  places 
between  the  river  and  tlie  mountains,  butm  others 
the  offsets  come  close  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
From  Boussa  downwards,  the  Niger  is  navigable 
for  moderate-sized  vessels ;  and  in  lat  6°  N.,  a 
little  below  Atta,  it  leaves  the  hilly  country,  and 
enters  an  alluvial  plain,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
an  unhealthy  swamp  covered  with  jungle :  many 
branches  here  diveige  from  the  main  stream,  aiid 
at  the  mouth  is  an  extensive  delta,  which  how- 
ever is,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  known.  At  Atta, 
the  river  is  about  2  m.  wide ;  and  near  Rabba,  in 
lat.  8^  45',  it  attains  a  width  of  5  m.;  but  ita 
breadth,  close  to  the  mouth,  is  somewhat  less  than 
a  mile.  The  tide  is  said  to  extend  within  about 
30  m.  of  Atta,  or  about  120  m.  from  the  sea.  The 
only  branch  of  the  Niger  hitherto  explored  is  the 
Chadda,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank  in  lat.  7<^ 
52'  N.,  32  m.  above  Atta.  It  is  quite  equal  in 
width,  tliough  not  in  depth,  to  the  parent  river, 
and  has  many  shoals  and  sand-banks.  The  other 
tributaries  of  the  lower  Niger  are  the  Saccatoo 
Mayarrow,  and  Coodoonia,  aU  joining  it  on  tlie  left 
or  K.  bank :  the  former  of  these  was  discovered  by 
Clapperton.  Both  rivers  flow  from  a  range  of 
mountains,  miming  NW.  through  Houssa,  and 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  tributaries  of 
Lake  Tchad  and  the  Niger. 

In  the  article  Africa  will  be  found  a  short  account 
of  the  successive  modem  expeditions  that  have 
been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
course  of  this  river,  so  long  involved  in  doubt  and 
obscurity;  and  though  much  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  its  general  course  and  leading  fea- 
tures have  been  well  ascertained.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  done  without  a  great  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  The  inhab.  of  the  countries  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  are  among  the  most  de- 
graded in  the  scale  of  human  beings :  the  slave- 
trade  b  extensively  carried  on,  and  wars  being 
continually  waged  between  the  different  tribes, 
travellers  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
The  climate  also  is  extremely  unhealthy. 

The  higtoru  of  the  Niger  is  involved  m  extreme 
obscurity.  Heredotus  was  informed  by  the  Greeks 
of  Cyreiie,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, a  city  had  been  reached  by  some  Nasamon 
travellers,  which  was  inhabited  by  negroes,  and 
stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river  containmg  croco- 
diles, and  flowing  from  the  W.  eastward  (an-b  ea- 
vipyi^  irpb«  ^Atoi'  avarcAAoKra,  ii.  32),  which  he  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  Nile.  Now,  as  the  Bahr-el- Abiad, 
or  W.  arm  of  the  Nile,  flows  from  W.  to  E.,  an(i 
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is  oertainly  more  likely  to  ha^e  been  reached  by 
the  Nesamons  than  the  N^;er,  the  conjecture  of 
the  venerable  father  of  history,  that  the  river 
which  they  encountered  was,  in  fact,  the  Nile, 
seems  to  be  more  consistent  with  probability  than 
that  of  D'AnviUe,  Renndl,  and  otner  learned  mo- 
dezns,  who  suppose  that  the  city  visited  by  the 
Kasamons  was  Timbuctoo  and  the  river  the  Joliba 
of  Mungo  Park.  The  latter  theory  has,  however, 
so  far  prevailed,  that  the  name  Niger  is  that 
which  IS  now  usuallv  given  to  the  river  dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Paric  and  Lander.  The 
word  Niger,  or  Nigris,  is  first  used  by  Pliny  rN^at. 
Hist,  V.  1-9),  from  whose  somewhat  contused 
account  it  would  appear  that  there  were  supposed 
to  be  two  rivers  of  that  name,  one  in  Mauritania, 
fi.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  other  in 
Ethiopia,  thus  briefly  described: — ^ Nigri  jktvio 
eadem  nahtra  qua  dnb:  calamum  et  papjfmm  ei 
eatdem  gigmt  antmantes,  usdemque  temporUnu 
oHjfeseit*  He  liems,  also,  to  have  conceived  that 
the  Niger  and  Nile  were  united,  and  that  there 
was  a  laige  water-system,  having  many  branches, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  poet  Claudian  also 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  similar  connection  : — 

'  Oir,  notiaedmns  amnis 
Athlopnm,  irfniiH  mentltas  guiigite  NUnm.' 

Ptolemy  furnishes  a  somewhat  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  river,  and  assumes  that  there  are  two 
separate  streams  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  both 
having  many  branches  (crrpoiral),  and  connected 
with  lakes;  the  river  most  eastward  he  terms  the 
Gir  (Fctp),  that  to  the  W.  bemg  the  Nigir  (Niyfip), 
communicating  with  the  lake  Libye,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  identical  with  the  lake  Tchad,  dis- 
covered b)r  Denham  and  CSapperton.  Ptolemy 
says  nothing,  however,  respecting  the  ooune 
of  the  river,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  its  wateis  were  absocbed  in  lakes,  or 
lost  by  evaporation.  Edrin,  Abulfeda,  and  other 
Arabian  geographers,  conceived  that  the  Niger  (by 
them  called  m-d-Ahid,  «Nigris  NUeo*)  flowed 
westward,  dischanring  its  wateis  either  into  the 
Atlantic  or  some  lake  of  the  interior:  and  they 
represented  it  as  rising  firom  the  same  source  as  the 
Nile,  and  identified  with  it  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  Such  seem  to  be  the  leadmg  statements 
of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  old  geographers 
respecting  the  Niger.  It  is  doubtfiu,  pernaps, 
whether  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  really  pos- 
sessed any  authentic  information  as  to  the  rivers 
and  lakes  S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  statements  now  referred  to,  if  they 
really  apply  to  that  part  of  the  continent,  are  at 
once  extremely  limited  and  extremely  vague. 
That  the  caravans,  which  appear  from  a  very 
remote  period  to  have  maintamed  an  intercourse 
between  the  countiias  to  the  N.  and  those  to  the 
S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  should  have  fallen  in  with 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Joliba,  is  far  from 
improbable ;  and,  perhaps,  had  any  remains  of  the 
literature  of  Carthage  come  down  to  our  times, 
they  might  have  Uirown  considerBble  light  on 
the  question  as  to  its  identity  with  the  Niger: 
but,  with  existing  means  of  information,  it  would 
appear,  notwithstanding  the  learning  and  inge- 
nmty  that  have  been  brought  to  its  investigation, 
to  be  all  but  insoluble. 

NIJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Granada,  15  m.  £N£.  Almeria,  and  78  m.  £S£. 
Granada.  Pop.  2«038  in  1857.  The  town  has  two 
par.  churches :  its  chief  branch  of  industzy  is  the 
manufacture  of  horse-cloths. 

NIJNII-NOVGOROD,  vulgarly  Nijegorod,  that 
IS,  Lower  Novgorod,  a  government  in  the  central 
piurt  of  £firopea&  Russia,  on  both  sides  the  Wolga, 
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between  hit.  640  26'  and  67o  6'  N.,  long.  41o  40' 
and  460  88'  £.,  having  N.  the  government  of 
Kostroma,  £.  Kasan  and  Simbirsk,  S.  Penza  and 
Tamboff,  and  W.  Vladimir.  Area,  18,740  sq.m. 
Pop.  1,259,606  in  1858.  Surface  flat  or  gently 
undulating ;  the  soil,  which  consists  principally  of 
sand  and  black  friable  mould,  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile ;  and  being  well  cultivated,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  provinces  of  the  empire.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  Woiga,  several  of  its  affluents,  in- 
cluding the  Oka,  Betlouga,  and  Plana,  traverse 
different  parts  of  the  ^vemment,  whidi  is  well 
watered,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  maishy. 
There  are  some  very  laige  forests,  those  of  the 
crown  amounting  to  about  1,200,000  dedatinesL 
The  produce  of  the  com  crops  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption.  Hemp  and  flax  are  very 
extensively  cultivated.  Great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  horses  are  bred;  and  government  is  takipg 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  improve  the  latter. 
This  is  a  considerable  manufiustnrin^,  as  well  as  a 
rich  agricultural,  district.  Coarse  Imen,  canvass, 
and  cordage  are  the  principal  manufactoied  pro- 
ducts; there  are,  also,  some-iron  worio,  with  nu- 
merous distilleries  and  tanneries,  soap-wocks,  and 
glass-works.  Commerce  extensive  and  growii^ 
The  exports  consist  of  com  and  flour,  cattle,  honei^ 
leather  and  tallow;  the  manu£ictured  artides 
specified  above,  with  iron,  timber,  potash,  mata^ 
glass,  ^ko. 

NuNn  NovooROD,  Nijboorod,  or  Num,  the 
cap.  of  the  above  government,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Wolga. 
Pop.  86,845  in  1858.  The  town  stands  partly  on 
a  steep  hill,  about  400  ft.  in  height,  the  summit  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  kremlin  or  citadel,  and 
partly  on  the  low  ground  along  the  sides  of  the 
rivers.  The  citadel,  from  the  ramparts  of  which 
there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  Wolga,  Oka,  and 
surrounding  country,  contains  the  govemment 
offices,  two  cathednJs,  built  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Moscow;  an  obdisk  75  feet  in  height, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  deliverers  of  their  coim- 
tay,  the  patriotic  citizen,  Minin,  and  Piinoe  Po- 
jaiski,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  upper 
part  of  the  town  has  several  good  streets,  and 
being  ornamented  by  numerous  churches,  placed 
in  conspicuous  situations,  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  lower  town  consists  principsillv  of 
a  veiy  l<Hip^  street,  bordering  the  Wolga.  li^ith 
the  exception  of  the  principal  public  building 
and  a  few  private  houses,  the  rest  of  the  city  is 
constracted  of  wood.  Among  the  establiahments 
are  three  convents,  a  bazaar,  a  gymnasiom,  and 
four  primary  schools,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
and  a  large  military  schooL  The  town  is  ancient, 
having  been  founded  in  1222.  The  kranlin  was 
surrounded  by  strong  waUs  and  towers  in  1506. 

A  bridge  of  pontoons  leads  across  the  Oka 
to  the  splendid  new  bazaars  erected  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
merohandise  brought  to  the  fair.  These,  whidi 
are  divided  into  panllel  rows  or  streets,  are  con- 
stracted f3i  stone,  roofed  with  iron,  having  covered 
galleries  in  front,  supported  by  8,000  iron  pillanL 
They  are  built  on  piles,  and  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  inundation,  the  ground  on  whidi  they 
stand  was  raised  about  20  ft.  Being  enclosed  on  3 
sides  by  canals,  and  on  the  4th  by  a  navigable  inlet 
of  the  Oka,  there  is  every  facility  for  the  delivery 
and  shipment  of  merchandise.  The  establishment 
is  of  very  great  extent,  comprising  about  2,500 
booths;  and  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  at 
once  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  its  kind  that 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with.  Includiiig  the  chinch, 
dedicated  to  St.  Macarius,  the  patron  of  the  fair,  it 
is  said  to  have  coat  in  aU  about  11,000,000  roubles. 
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Kijnii  Novgorod  has  variooB  manofactures,  but 
it  owes  its  great  importance  almost  entirely  to  its 
commerce.  It  is  the  grand  entrepdt  for  the  trade 
of  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  has,  in  fact, 
a  greater  command  of  intemavigation  than  any 
other  city  of  the  old  world,  ^isides  the  com, 
cattle,  and  other  products  of  the  smrronnding 
country,  the  Kama,  the  principal  affluent  of  the 
Wolga,  conveys  to  Nijnii  the  salt  of  Perm ;  the 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  metallic  treasores 
of  the  Ound  mountains ;  the  furs  of  Siberia ;  and 
even  the  teas  of  China.  The  silks,  shawls,  and 
other  merchandise  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  fish  and 
caviar  of  Southern  Russia,  come  up  the  river  from 
Astrakhan ;  while  the  manufactured  goods  of  Eng- 
land and  Western  Europe,  the  wines  of  France, 
the  cotton  oi  America,  and  the  sugar  of  Brazil  are 
eonveved  to  her  from  Petersburg  and  Archangel, 
with  both  of  which,  as  well  as  Moscow,  she  is 
connected  by  a  line  of  railway,  as  weU  as  by  navi- 
gable rivers  and  canals. 

Latterly  the  commercial  importance  of  Nijnii 
has  been  vastly  increased.  Previoualv  to  lol7, 
the  great  fair,  now  held  here,  was  held,  in  a  less 
convenient  situation,  at  Makarieff,  lower  down  the 
Wolga.  But  the  buildings  for  the  aooommodar- 
tion  of  the  merchants  at  Alakarieff  haWng  been 
accidentally  burnt  down  in  1816,  government  took 
advantage  of  the  drcumstance  to  remove  the  fair 
to  Nijnii.  It  begins  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues for  a  montii  or  six  weeks,  and  is  well  known, 
not  only  over  all  Russia,  but  over  most  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  carried  on  within 
the  bezaaiB  aueady  noticed,  which  were  constructed 
by  government  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
traders,  to  whom  they  are  let  at  modemte  rentsi 
The  produce  disposed  of  is  daasified  as  follows. 
Tic  Ist,  Russian  produce,  raw  and  manufactured ; 
2d,  Merchandise  nom  the  rest  of  Europe,  consist- 
ing prindpaily  of  manufactured  and  colonial  pro- 
ducts ;  and,  8rd,  Products  of  China,  Bokhara,  the 
Kiighises,  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  con- 
course of  strangers,  during  the  fair,  is  quite  im- 
mense; so  much  so,  that  the  population  is  then 
increased,  according  to  the  lowest  estimates,  by 
from  150,000  to  200,000  individuals.  Here  are 
aeen  dealers  from  India,  China,  Tartaiy,  Bokhara, 
Persia,  Circassia,  Armenia,  and  Turkey ;  and  from 
Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
even  America.  Amusement  as  well  as  ousiness  is 
attended  to:  theatrical  representations,  shows  of 
wild  beasts,  and  other  Bartholomew-fur  diver- 
sions, being  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
multitude. 

NIKOLSBURG,  a  town  of  Moravia,  die  BrUnn, 
from  which  dty  it  is  28  m.  S.  Pop.  about  8,782  m 
1857,  a  third  part  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  town 
has  a  fine  castle  and  grounds  belonging  to  Prince 
Dietiichstein,  an  academy,  a  gymnasium,  and 
several  other  superior  schools ;  and  in  the  castle  is 
an  extensive  liorary,  comprising  many  valuable 
MSS.  The  town  is  dirty  and  wretched;  it  has, 
however,  manufactures  of  wooUen  cloth  and  other 
stuffs,  and  some  trade  in  wine  and  marble,  both 
produced  in  its  vicinity. 

NILE  (Lat  N&u'y  Or.  NftXo«,  from  WaU^, 
''new  muo,'*  a  laiee  and  famous  river  of  NE. 
Africa,  flowing  N.  through  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  celebrated  alike 
for  'its  magnitude,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  which 
it  confers  on  the  *  land  of  Eg^'pt,'  its  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
remotest  periods  of  authentic  history,  the  great 
cities  that  were  early  built  on  its  banks,  and  the 
stupendous  monuments  that  still  attest  the  wealth 
and  power  of  their  founders.  The  discovery  of  its 
nal  source  was  an  object  of  intense  cariosity  to  the 
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ancients,  as  it  remained,  till  within  the  hist  few 
years,  to  modem  travellers  and  geographers.  The 
words  of  Tibullus, 

*  Kile  pater,  qti&nam  te  possum  dioere  caosft. 
Ant  qnibuB  in  tenis,  oocnlolase  caput  ?  * 

for  many  centuries  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
world. 

The  Nile  is  formed  by  the  Junction,  at  1&^  84^ 
N.  Ut,  and  82o  30*  68"  E.  long.,  of  two  great  arms, 
the  Bahr-d^Azrek  (the  Attapw  of  the  andents), 
or  Blue  River,  from  the  SE.,  and  the  Bahr-dnAUad^ 
or  White  River,  from  the  SW.  The  sources  of  the 
former,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  dark 
colour  of  its  water,  were  discovered  and  described 
by  Paez  in  1618,  and  were  subsequently  visited  by 
Bruce,  who  ridiculously  pretended  to  have,  for  the 
first  time,  ascertained  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  thus  solved  a  problem  that  had  for  ages  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  learned  world.  This  £. 
branch  rises  from  two  fountains  near  Geesh  in 
Gojam,  in  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  lO^ 
69'  25"  N.,  long.  860  66'  80"  E.  It  thence  flows 
N.  to  the  lake  of  Dembea,  or  Tzana,  a  large  sheet 
of  water  which  receives  many  other  streams ;  but 
the  Nile  is  said  to  preserve  its  waters  with  litUe 
intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake,  across  which 
its  current  is  always  viable.  Escaping  from  this 
lake  it  sweeps,  in  a  southerly  direction,  round  the 
E.  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Gojam  and  Damot, 
till,  within  the  9th  and  10th  deg.  N.  lat,  it  takes 
a  NW.  direction,  which  it  preserves  till,  at  Khar^ 
toom,  it  unites  with  the  other  great  arm,  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  flowinjBf  from  the  S  W.  The  Bahr- 
el-Azrek  recdves  in  its  course  several  important 
tributaries,  and  is  in  several  parts  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  one  series  of  which  has  a  fall  of  280  fi 
At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  other  great  arm, 
it  is  about  ^  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  rapid  car- 
rent  ;  but,  during  half  the  year,  its  waters  are  low. 

The  W.  arm,  Bahr-el-Abwd,  or  White  River,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  flue  whitish  clay  usually 
suspended  in,  and  colouring,  its  waters.  It  is 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  £.  arm,  brings  down 
a  larger  volume  of  water,  and  appears  to  have  been  * 
regarded  in  antiquity  as  the  true  Nile.  If,  how- 
ever, the  derivation  of  the  name  previously  given 
be  conrect,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  would  seem  to  have 
the  best  right  to  be  conddered  the  genuine  Nile, 
inasmuch  as  it  carries  down  the  greater  portion  of 
that  mud  whence  its  name  has  been  derived,  and 
the  depodts  of  which  have,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
formed  the  land  of  Egypt  The  course  of  the 
Bahr-d-Abiad  was  traced,  m  1827,  by  Linant,  for 
about  160  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Bahr- 
d-Azrek.  (Geog.  Journal,  ii.  171-187.)  A  party, 
sent  by  the  pacha  of  Egvpt  on  a  slavmg  expedi- 
tion, subsequenti^'  traced  it  to  a  mudi  greater  dis- 
tance, or  to  a  pomt  in  about  the  10th  de«^.  of  N. 
lat  and  29th  aeg.  of  E.  long. ;  and  at  this  point 
no  mountains  were  in  sight,  the  river  being,  also, 
of  great  breadth,  full  of  islands,  and  shallow.  The 
course  of  the  Bahr-d-Abiad,  so  far  as  it  was  up  to 
this  time  explored,  was  little  further  than  to  its 
junction  with  the  Bahr-d-Azrek.  At  the  point  of 
confluence,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  only  about  1,800 
ft.  across ;  but  a  littie  above  it  enlarges  much,  its 
banks  bdng  freiquently  8  and  4  m.  apart,  and  in 
some  places  during  the  inundations  the  waters  ex- 
tend 21  m.  from  side  to  tide.  In  its  ordinal^  state, 
and  in  mid  channel,  it  has  here  from  3  to  4  fathoms 
water. 

The  honour  of  discovering  the  real  source  of  the 
Nile  belongs  to  three  Enghsh  travellers,  Captains 
Grant  and  Spekc,  officers  in  the  Indian  army,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Baker,  a  daring  and  luddjAtigable  ex- 
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plorcr,  who  greatly  assisted  the  two  first  named. 
The  history  of  Nile  discovery  may  be  best  told  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  bearing  date 
Khartum,  April  30,  1865.  *Ihad,'  writes  Mr. 
13aker,  *  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant  at  Gondokoro,  in  February,  1863.  The 
object  of  my  expedition  being  attained  by  meeting 
them,  and  by  their  discovery  of  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  Nile-head,  I  should  have  returned  witli  them, 
had  not  Captain  Speke  reported  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  lake  called  by  the  natives  Luta  Nzig^.  This, 
he  imagined,  might  be  a  second  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  1  at  once  determined  to  attempt  its  ex- 
ploration. 

*  My  boats  departed  £rom  Grondokoio  for  Khartum 
with 'Captains  Spefce  and  Grant,  but  when  I  was 
about  to  start,  the  whole  of  my  men  mutinied  and 
refused  to  proceed,  retaining  possession  of  my  arms 
and  ammmiition.  The  ivory  traders  of  the  place 
combined  to  prevent  any  Eiuropean  ftom  pene- 
trating the  interior,  fearing  travellers'  reports  upon 
the  slave  trade.  The  chance  of  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed appeared  hopeless.  Being  resolved  not  to  be 
driven  back,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  lead  my 
men  south,  I  at  length  induced  eighteen  of  my 
mutineers  to  accompany  me  to  the  camp  of  one 
of  the  traders,  ESE.  of  Gondokoro  about  80  m., 
whence  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  alter  my  course. 
Having  loaded  my  camels  and  asses,  I  started  at 
night,  without  either  interpreter  or  guide,  neither 
of  whom  were  procurable,  all  the  natives  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  traders.  On  passing 
the  station  of  an  Arab  trader,  six  days  from  Gon- 
dokoro, my  men,  who  had  previously  conspired  to 
desert  me  at  that  spot,  again  mutinied ;  several 
al>sconded  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  joined 
the  trader's  party.  They  however,  with  the  entire 
party,  were  massacred  by  the  Latooka  tribe,  two 
days  after  their  desertion. 

*  A  day's  journey  in  advance  of  that  station  I 
met  an  Arab  trader,  whose  heart  I  gained  by  pre- 
sents. I  persuaded  him  to  supply  me  with  porters, 
and  to  accompany  me  to  the  Dnyoro  country, 
where  he  might  commence  a  trade  with  King 
Kamrasi.  Thence  I  intended  to  strike  west  in 
search  of  the  lake, 

'  Owing  to  a  succession  of  difficulties  and  delavs 
I  did  not  arrive  at  Kamrasi's  capital,  M'rooli,  N. 
lat.  1°  37",  until  the  lOtiiof  February,  1864.  The 
trader's  party  returned  to  Gondokoro,  leaving  me 
with  my  escort  of  thirteen  men  to  proceed.  After 
eighteen  day's  march  I  reached  the  long  wished- 
for  lake,  about  100  m.  W.  of  M'rooli,  at  Vacovia, 
in  N.  lat.  1°  14'.  In  respect  for  the  memory  of 
our  lamented  prince,  I  named  it  (subject  to  Her 
Majesty's  permission)  ti»e  "Albert  Nyanza,"  as 
the  second  great  source  of  the  Nile — second,  not 
in  importance,  but  onlv  in  order  of  discovery,  to 
the  Victoria  Nile-head.  The  Victoria  and  the 
Albert  lakes  are  the  indubitable  parents  of  the 
river. 

*  The  capital  of  Unyow)  (M'rooli)  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Kafoor  rivers,  at  an 
altitude  of  3,202  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  I  fol- 
lowed the  Kafoor  to  lat.  1°  12'  N.,  to  avoid  an 
impassable  morass  that  runs  from  north  to  south ; 
upon  rounding  this  I  continued  a  direct  westerly 
course  to  the  lake.  The  route  throughout  is 
wooded,  interspersed  with  glades,  thinly  popu- 
lated, with  no  game.  My  route  lav  over  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  a  swampy  valley  running 
west:  the  greatest  elevation  was  3,686  ft.  The 
rocks  were  all  gneiss,  granite,  and  masses  of  iron 
ore,  apparently  fused  into  a  conglomerate  with 
rounded  quartz  pebbles. 

*  The  Albert  Lake  is  a  vast  basin  lying  in  an 


abrupt  depression,  the  cliffs  which  I  descended 
by  a  difficult  pass,  being  1,470  ft.  above  its  levei 
The  lake  level  is  2,070  ft.,  being  1,132  fL  lower 
than  the  Nile  at  M'rooli;  accordingly,  the  drainage 
of  the  country  tends  from  east  co  west.  From  the 
high  ground  above  the  lake  no  land  is  visible  to 
the  south  and  south-west;  but  north-west  and 
west  is  a  large  range  of  mountains,  rising  to  about 
7,000  ft.  above  the  lake  level,  forming  the  western 
shore,  and  running  south-west  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  lake.  Botii  King  Kamrasi  and  the  natives 
assured  me  that  the  lake  is  known  to  extend  into 
Kumanika's  country  to  the  west  of  Karagw^;  but 
from  that  point,  in  about  1°  30'  S.  lat.,  it  turns 
suddenly  to  the  west,  in  which  direction  its  extent 
is  unknown.  In  N.  lat  1^  14',  where  I  reached 
the  lake,  it  is  about  60  m.  wide,  but  the  width  in- 
creases southward.  The  water  is  deep,  sweet,  and 
transparent;  the  shores  are  generally  clean  and 
free  from  reeds,  forming  a  sandy  bcac^. 

'  I  navigated  the  lake  in  a  canoe  formed  of  a  hol- 
low tree  for  thirteen  days  from  Vacovia,  arriving 
at  Ma^ungo,  a(  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the 
lake,  m  N.  lat  2°  16'.  The  voyage  was  l<Hig, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  coasting,  and  to  the 
heavy  sea,  which,  with  a  westerly  wind,  generally 
rose  at  1  p.m.  daily. 

*  At  the  Nile  jimction  the  lake  had  contiacted 
to  a  width  of  about  20  m. ;  the  shores  were  no 
longer  clean,  but  vast  masses  of  reeds,  growing  in 
deep  water,  prevented  the  canoe  from  landing. 
Mountains  had  ceased  on  the  eastern  shore,  giving 
place  to  hills  about  500  ft.  high,  which,  instead  ^ 
rising  abruptly  from  the  lake,  like  the  mountains 
further  south,  were  5  or  6  m.  distant,  the  ground 
descending  in  undulations  to  the  lake.  The  en- 
trance of  the  Nile  is  a  broad  channel  of  deep  but 
dead  water,  bounded  on  either  side  by  vast  banks 
of  reeds.  From  this  point  the  lake  extends  to  the 
north-west  for  about  40  m.,  and  tiiea  turns  to  the 
west,  contracting  gradually ;  extent  unknown. 

*  About  20  m.  north  of  tiie  Nile  junction  at  Ma- 
gungo,  the  river  issues  from  the  great  reservoir, 
and  continues  its  course  to  Gondokoro. 

'  I  went  up  the  Nile  in  a  canoe  from  the  junction ; 
the  natives  would  proceed  no  further  north,  owing 
to  the  hostile  tribes  on  the  lake  shores.  About 
10  m.  from  the  junction  the  Nile  channel  con- 
tracted to  about  250  yards  in  width,  with  Utile 
perceptible  stream,  very  deep,  and  banked  as  usual 
with  high  reeds,  the  (»)untry  on  either  side  undu- 
lating and  wooded.  The  course  from  the  junction 
up  the  river  being  east,  at  about  20  nu  from  Ma- 
gungo,  my  vovage  suddenly  terminated;  a  stu- 
pendous waterfall  of  about  120  ft  perpendicular 
height  stopped  all  further  progress.  Above  the 
great  fall  the  river  is  suddenly  confined  between 
rocky  hills,  and  it  races  through  a  gap,  contracted 
from  a  grand  stream  of  perhaps  200  yards  width  to 
a  channel  not  exceeding  50  yards.  Through  this 
gap  it  rushes  witli  amazin^^  rapidity,  and  jj^unges 
at  one  leap  into  a  deep  baan  l^low.' 

The  fountain-head  of  the  Nile,  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza,  forms  an  immense  basin  far  below  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  receives  the 
entire  drainage  of  extensive  mountain  ranges  on 
the  west  and  of  the  Utumbi,  Uganda,  and  Un- 
yoro  countries  on  the  east  Eventually  receiving 
the  Nile  itself,  it  adds  its  accumulated  waters,  and 
forms  the  second  source  of  that  mighty  river. 
The  voyage  down  the  lake  is  extremely  beautiful, 
the  mountains  frequently  rising  abruptly  from  the 
water,  while  numerous  cataracts  rush  down  their 
furrowed  sides.  *  The  cliffs  on  the  east  shore  are 
granite,  frequently  mixed  with  large  masses  of 
quarts.  On  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  much 
salt  is  obtauied  from  the  soil.  This  forms  the  trade 
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of  the  miserable  villages  which  at  lone  intervals 
are  situated  on  the  Unyoro  shore,  liie  natives 
are  extremely  inhospitable,  in  many-  cases  refusing 
to  sell  provLsions.  Mallegga,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  lake,  is  a  large  and  powerful  country,  governed 
by  a  king  named  Kajoro,  who  possesses  boats 
sufficiently  large  to  cross  the  lake.  The  Mallegga 
trade  largely  with  Kamrasi,  bringing  ivory  and 
l)eautifully-prcpared  skins  and  mantles  in  ex- 
change for  salt,  brass-coil  bracelets,  cowries,  and 
bead^  all  of  which  articles,  excepting  salt,  come 
from  Zanzibar,  via  Karagw^,  there  bem^  no  com- 
munication with  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
actual  len^h  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  from  south 
to  north,  is  about  260  geographical  miles,  inde- 
pendent of  its  course  to  the  west,  between  1^  and 
*29  S.  lat.,  and  of  its  similar  course  in  the  north, 
in  lat  about  S^. 

The  great  united  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  after 
the  junction  of  its  two  arms,  takes  a  generally  N. 
direction,  but  with  almost  innumerable  windings. 
Not  far  below  the  point  of  confluence  is  a  low 
range  of  mountains,  through  which  the  river 
rushes  in  a  narrow  gorge,  forming  what  is  called 
the  sixth  cataract;  and  thence  deflecting  eastward 
through  extensive  and  verdant  plains,  it  passes 
the  cap.  of  Shendy  and  the  ruins 'of  the  ancient 
Mcro€.  It  receives,  close  to  the  tjovrn  of  Adda- 
mer  (lat.  17°  46'  N.),  the  waters  of  its  important 
tributary  the  Tacazzd  (the  Astabonu  of  the  an- 
cients), which  has  its  sources  in  the  high  lands  of 
I^asta,  m  Abyssinia,  in  hit  11°  40'  N.,  long.  89°  40' 
E.,  about  2^0  E.  of  Lake  Dembea,  pursuing  thence 
a  pPDttv  imiform  course  NNVV.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Nile.  From  this  point  to  its  embouchure,  a 
distance  of  about  1,350  m.,  the  Nile  receives  no 
aflluent  whatever,  cither  on  its  E.  or  the  W.  bank; 
a  solitary  instance,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  in 
the  hydrographic  history  of  the  globe. 

At  Abu  Ilamed,  in  about  19i<^  N.  lat,  and  BS^ 
E.  long.,  the  river,  which  had  previously  been  fol- 
lowing a  northerly  course,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
W.,  and  thence  pursues  a  south-westerly  course  to 
Edab,  in  the  prov.  of  Dongola,  in  the  l*8th  deg.  of 
lat,  where  it  again  curves  round  to  the  N.  'fhis 
deflexion  is  called  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Nile,  In 
its  course  through  Dongola,  the  valley  on  each 
side  is  very  circumscribed.  TTie  river  enters  I^ower 
Nubia  in  about  19°  40'  N.,  where  it  is  precipitated 
over  a  ledge  of  granite  rocks,  forming  what  is 
commonly  called  the  third  cataract  Under  the 
22nd  parallel  occurs  the  second  cataract,  of  Wady- 
Ilalfa.  The  first,  or  lowest,  cataract  is  that  of  As- 
souan (an.  Syene)f  near  the  island  of  Elephantine, 
where  the  river  has  cut  its  way  through  a  ridge  of 
granite  rocks.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  term  *  cataract,'  as  applied  to  the  broken  course 
of  the  Nile,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  great  cataracts 
of  Niagara,  the  PLsse-Vache,  and  otuers ;  for  most 
of  them  scarcely  exceed  a  few  feet  in  height,  and 
arc,  in  fact,  rather  rapids  than  cataracts.  In  a 
portion  of  Lower  Nubia  the  river-valley  is  very 
much  contracte<l ;  the  rocks  on  both  sides  approach 
the  shore  so  closely  as  to  allow  little  space  for  the 
deposit  of  alluvium ;  and  in  other  places  on  the 
Libyan  side,  the  sand  covers  the  whole  level  space 
between  the  hiU  and  the  bank.  At  Kolabsheh, 
the  an.  TidmU  (which  has  a  temple  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  temples  of  Tentyra,  Edfou,  and 
Phila'),  the  river  rises  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft  during 
the  flooils ;  and,  after  their  subsidence  in  Feb.,  the 
stream  flows  at  the  rate  of  2  or  8  nautical  miles 
an  hour.  (Geog.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.  part  8.)  The 
Nile,  after  entering  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  at 
Philse,  6  m.  from  Assouan,  runs  in  a  quiet  and  very 
tortuous  stream,  though  generally  northward, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  couuti^',  enriching 


it  by  its  waters  and  its  deposits,  which,  indeed, 
not  only  give  to  Egypt  its  fertility,  but  make  it 
habitable.  But,  with  the  exccntiou  of  the  district 
of  Fayoum,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  and 
Central  Eg^'pt  is  of  very  contracted  dimensions, 
the  mountams  and  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert 
encroaching  so  closely  upon  it,  that  it  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 10  m.  in  width,  and  is  frequentlv  not  half 
so  much.  But  how  limited  soever,  this  narrow 
strip  is  of  extraordinary  bcaut}^  and  fertility,  and 
contains  the  magnificent  remains  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  populous  cities  of  the  ancient 
world. 

In  antiquity,  the  Nile  seems  to  have  poured  its 
waters  into  the  sea  by  seven  mouths ;  but  it  has 
now  only  two  mouths,  those  of  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta.  The  former,  or  most  westerly,  has  a 
breadth  of  1,800  ft,  with  a  depth  of  about  6  ft,  in 
the  dry  season.  The  Damietta  mouth  is  only  900 
ft  wide ;  but  its  depth  averages  between  7  ft  and 
8  ft  when  the  river  is  lowest  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  Delta  is  about  85  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
distance  of  its  apex  from  the  sea  being  rather 
more  than  90  m.  Great  changes  have,  however, 
taken  place  in  it  during  the  lapse  of  ages ;  the 
soil  has  not  onlv  been  elevated  many  feet  by  al- 
luvial deposits,  but  its  shape  and  the  position  of 
its  apex  have  greatly  altered  even  within  the 
period  of  modem  history.  The  river  begins  to 
swell  in  its  higher  parts  in  April,  and  even  earlier 
in  the  Bahr-el-Abiad ;  but  at  Cairo  no  increase 
occurs  till  the  beginning  of  June,  its  greatest 
height  at  that  city  being  m  September,  when  the 
Delta  is  almost  entirely  under  water.  The  waters 
begin  to  subside  in  Nov.,  leaving  a  rich  alluvium, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  the  fertility  of  Lower 
Egj'pt  ^QuotaniM  ceriis  diebuSf  pracipue  circa 
aotstitium  OBstivum,  aucto  magno  per  totam  tpatiatus 
j^^ffyptuniy  terrain  pluviis  omnilmg  deatitutcan  aauis 
suis  irrigaiy  limo  tegit,  etfecundisnmam  efficit,  Unde 
unica  spea  JEgyptaa  in  Nilo  poaita  eat,  quiafertUis 
aui  sterilia  onniu  es/,  protit  iUe  magntu  aut  parciar 
fluit:  (Cicero,  De  Nat  Deor.,  i,  cap.  62.)  It  need 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  cause  surprise,  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  regarded  the  Nile  as  a  god 
to  whom  they  paid  divine  honours.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  river  may  be  estimated  at  2,000  ft, 
or  about  twice  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge.  Its  average  current  does  not  exceed  3  m. 
an  hour.  The  water  is  always  muddy ;  and  even 
in  April  and  May,  when  it  is  cleaz^st,  it  has  a 
cloudy  hue.  When  it  overflows,  the  colour  is  of  a 
dirty  red,  consisting  chiefly,  we  believe,  of  the 
red-clay  deposit  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrck ;  for,  as 
ahready  stated,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  brings  down 
only  a  fine  whitish  clay.  The  Nile  abounds  with 
a  great  variety  of  fish,'  such  as  the  Labnta  Nilo- 
ticusj  or  white  trout,  the  Murcena  angttiUay  and  a 
large  species  of  salmon.  The  Oxyrynchws  of  this 
river,  so  famed  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  is,  ac- 
cording to  D'AnWlle,  the  fish  now  caUed  Keshee, 
None  of  the  fish,  however,  except  eels,  have  any 
very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Europe.  Among 
the  waterfowl  of  the  Nile,  the  most  characteristic 
is  the  Turkey-goose,  or  ^na«  Nilotica,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  both  {Milatable  and  salubrious.  From  As- 
souan down  to  Cairo,  about  860  m.,  the  banks, 
except  in  the  rocky  parts,  present  no  native  plant, 
but  abound  with  all  sorts  of  esculent  vegetables, 
raised  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabs.  on  this  pecu- 
liarly fertile  soil.  Cultivation,  however,  is  more 
common  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie 
river.  Hippopotami  arc  found  in  Nubia,  but  not 
in  Egypt ;  the  crocodiles,  also,  arc  greatly  reduced 
in  number,  and  are  now  confined  to  the  district 
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Noviomagum^  a  town  of  Holland,  prov.  Ouelder- 
land,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Waal,  9^  m.  S.  by  W. 
Amheim,  and  53  m.  SE.  Amsterdam,  on  the  rail- 
iray  from  Cologne  to  Utrecht.  Pop.  21,625  in 
.  1861.  The  town  stands  on  several  small  but  steep 
hills,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Though  not  ill- 
built,  itr  has  an  irregular  appearance,  the  streets 
being  narrow ;  and,  on  account  of  the  abrupt  ele- 
vation from  the  river,  the  windows  of  one  range 
of  houses  overlook  the  chimneys  of  another. 
Amon^  the  public  buildings  worth  notice  are  an 
old  edifice,  satd  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Romans, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  fortifications ;  the  old 
castle  of  Yalkenoi,  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Charlemagne,  and  the  town-house,  an  edifice  of 
considerable  beauty.  Several  of  the  churches  are 
likewise  entitled  to  attention;  and  a  high  tower, 
called  the  Belvidere,  is  much  resorted  to  by  visitors, 
on  account  of  the  extensive  view  which  it  com- 
mands of  the  couFM  of  the  river  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Nimeguen  is  the  seat  of  tribunals 
of  primarv  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  a  military  commandant  and  a  receiver 
of  taxes.  It  has  a  branch  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Good,  a  commission  of  agriculture,  and  a  Latin 
school.  It  produces  Prussian  blue,  and  has  some 
tanneries;  but  the  only  article  for  which  it  is  cele- 
brated is  its  pale  beer,  sent  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Nimeguen  is  known  in  history  from  the  treaty 
concluded  here,  in  1678,  by  Spain,  France,  and 
Holland.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  8th 
Sept  1794,  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  the 
aUies  were  defeated.  Various  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  in  and  about  the  town. 

NIMES,  or  NISMES  (an.  Nemautut),  a  city  of 
the  S.  of  France,  d^.  Ganl,  of  which  it  is  the  cap., 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  near  the  Vistre, 
23  m.  WSW.  Avignon,  and  80  m.  NE.  Montpellier, 
on  the  railway  from  Avignon  to  Montpellier.  Pop. 
67,129  in  1861.  The  distant  view  of  Nimes  is  not 
imposing.  Notwithstanding  its  numerous  fine  edi- 
fices, it  has  only  the  Tourmagne  to  render  it  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance.  The  dty-proper,  which  is 
surrounded  by  boulevards,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
fortifications^  is  confused  and  irregular  with  narrow 
streets  and  ill-built  houses.  But  the  boulevards 
and  suburbs,  which  comprise  three-fourths  of  the 
houses,  are  regularly  laid  out,  clean,  and  have 
numerous  handsome  modem  buildings  and  fine 
public  promenades. 

Nimes  is  principally  interesting  on  account  of 
its  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  it  probably  pos- 
sesses more  than  any  other  dtv  of  Europe,  Rome 
"xcepted.  The  most  classical,  though  not  the 
most  extensive,  of  these  is  the  oblong  temple,  ab- 
surdly called  the  Maiwn-carree,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  This  edifice  was  supposed,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  on  its  frieze,  to  have 
been  built  in  honour  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
grandsons  of  Augustus ;  but,  from  subsequent  dis- 
coveries, it  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  to 
the  adopted  sons  of  Antoninus  Pins.  At  any  rate, 
it  dates  from  the  finest  period  of  Roman  art,  and 
is  one  of  its  most  perfect  remains.  It  is  raised  on 
a  platform  ascended  by  15  steps,  and  has  30  Co- 
rinthian columns,  6  in  the  front  and  at  the  back, 
and  9  on  ea<ih  side,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
angles.  The  portico,  which  is  of  ample  dimensions, 
is  supported  b^six  detached  columns  in  front,  and 
two  on  either  side :  the  other  columns  on  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  building  are  sunk  half  way  into 
the  walls.  The  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  the 
frieze,  cornice,  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  are 
profusely  adorned,  in  the  most  exquisite  taste. 
The  measurements  of  this  edifice  are  as  follow : — 
length,  82^  ft ;  breadth  and  height,  40^  ft.  each ; 


height  of  the  platform  on  which  it  stands^  18|  ft. ; 
height  of  the  stylobate,  9|  ft. ;  height  of  the  door- 
way, 23i  ft. ;  breadth  of  do.,  lOf  ft.  The  columns, 
which  are  about  30  ft.  in  height,  have  a  height 
equal  to  10^  diameters.  (Frosrard,  Tableau  Pittor. 
de  Nfsmes,  ii  171.)  The  nuaaon-carree  was  oon- 
siderablv  injured  in  the  middle  ages ;  bat  it  is  pro- 
tected nrom  future  spoliation  by  beingendosed 
within  an  iron  pallisade,  and  since  1823  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  museum  of  paintings  and 
antiques. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Nimes  is  admitted  to  be 
the  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind  extant,  after 
that  of  Verona.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  bocde- 
vaids,  surrounded  by  a  huge  open  space,  on  which 
no  buildings  are  allowed  to  be  erected.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Antoninus  Pins.  lu 
longest  external  diameter  is  437  ft, ;  its  shortest 
832f  ft. :  it  has  32,  or,  aooordin^  to  some  autho- 
rities, 35,  ranges  of  seats,  and  is  variously  esti- 
mated as  having  sufiSdent  accommodation  for 
from  17,000  to  23,000  spectators;  the  height  of  the 
building  outside  is  from  68  to  104  ft,  and  its 
toul  external  circ  is  1,174&  ft.  (Frossard,  L  135.) 
Though  it  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths,  and 
afterwards  the  Saracens,  as  a  fortress  for  their  de- 
fence against  the  Franks,  the  outer  wall  is  still 
nearly  entire.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  each 
having  60  arches,  and  an  attic  story,  and  is  entered 
by  four  gates,  one  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points, 
the  prindpal  bdng  on  the  N.  side.  The  arcades 
of  the  ground-story  are  separated  by  pilasters, 
those  of  the  upper  by  columns,  in  an  irregular 
Tuscan  or  Done  style.  The  interior  is  in  many 
parts  dilapidated  and  oveigrown  with  vegetation; 
but  it  still  serves  for  bull-baits,  jousts,  and  dra- 
matic entertainments,  to  which  the  modem  in- 
habs.  of  Nimes  are  as  much  addicted  as  their  an- 
oeston  were  to  the  more  barbarous  exhibitions  o£ 
gladiators. 

A  few  portions  of  the  andent  walls  still  remain, 
prindpally  in  the  Fortes  eCAugugU  and  Dt  France : 
the  first,  which,  in  the  time  of  tiie  Romans,  was 
the  prindpal  gate  of  the  dty,  consists  of  2  laige 
and  2  smaller  arches:  the  former,  which  are  in 
the  middle,  have  between  them  a  small  Ionic  co- 
lumn, respecting  which  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy, all  the  other  decorations  of  this  gate 
being  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Forte  tTAm- 
guete  is  eUborately  ornamented  with  sculptures, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  prindpal  points  in 
which  it  differs  fipom  the  Forte  de  France.  In  the 
NW.  part  of  Nimes  is  a  ruined  mfmyka-umy  or 
Roman  bath,  of  considerable  size,  improperly 
termed  the  temple  of  Diana.  Near  this,  on  a 
height  overlookmg  the  city,  is  Ae  Tonrmagne 
(turris  magna),  a  tower  supposed  to  have  be«n 
built  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  dty  before  the 
Roman  invasion,  but  the  original  purpose  of  which 
has  not  been  correctly  ascertained.  It  is  in  the 
Doric  style ;  its  lower  part  being  heptagonal;  its 
upper,  octagonal  It  is  in  great  part  runed;  bnt 
bein^  still  100  ft.  in  height,  and  m  a  conspicuous 
position,  it  is  used  to  support  a  telegraph.  The 
above  are  the  prindpal  obiects  of  architectural  in- 
terest in  the  dty.  The  Vandals,  and  other  bar- 
barians, are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  basilica  of 
Plotinus,  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Ceres,  Augustus, 
&c ;  but  the  still  existing  memorials  of  antiquity 
are  more  than  sufiident  to  evince  the  almost  un- 
equalled magnificence  of  the  andent  dtv. 

Nimes  does  not,  however,  owe  its  sole  interest 
to  its  antiquities.  It  has  several  large,  and  some 
good,  modem  edifices.  The  cathedral,  begun  in 
the  11th,  but  prindpally  constmcted  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  has  Uttle  to  lecommend  it, 
except  its  occupying  the  site  of  the  temple  ^ 
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Angnstus,  bat  the  Palais  de  JuMtiee  on  the  espla^ 
nade,  the  lldtel  Dieu,  principally  rebuilt  in  1830, 
the  general  hospital,  the  new  theatre,  several  of 
the  churches,  and  the  public  library,  are  handsome, 
well-contrived  buildings.  A  large  fortress  to  the 
N.  of  the  city  was  constructed  by  Yauban,  on  the 
site  previously  occupied  by  the  basins  that  received 
the  water  brought  thither  by  the  aqueduct,  of 
which  the  Pont  du  Gard  forms  a  part  It  is  now 
the  central  prison  for  the  S.  d^ps.  of  France,  and 
has  usually  about  1,200  inmates.  The  bishop's 
palace,  episcopal  seminary,  college,  and  lai]ge  bar- 
racks are  the  other  principal  public  buddings. 
The  esplanade,  contiguous  to  the  amphitheafare, 
and  the  Court  Neuf  are  among  the  finest  prome- 
nades. The  last-name^  extends  quite  through 
tlie  W.  part  of  Ntmes  £rom  N.  to  S.,  and  leads  to 
the  fine  and  extensive  Jardin  de  la  Fontaine, 
This  garden  derives  its  name  from  a  laige  and 
handsome  fountain,  and  has  in  it  many  statues  and 
other  Koman  antiquities,  besides  the  nymphaum 
mentioned  above. 

The  Pant  du  Gardj  above  alluded  to,  formed 
port  of  a  superb  Roman  aqueduct,  25^  m.  in  lenpth, 
which  conveved  a  suoply  of  water  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  lUzes  to  Nimes.  There  are  no  certain 
details  as  to  the  founders  of  this  great  work,  the 
era  of  its  construction,  or  the  purpose  for  which 
the  water  brought  hj  it  was  employed.  Some 
antiquaries  have  ascnbed  its  erection  to  Agrippa, 
son-m-law  of  Angustus,  about  anno  19  B.C.,  while 
others  have  ascribed  it  to  Adrian,  or  his  successor 
Antoninus,  who  derived  his  origin,  by  the  father's 
side,  firom  Nemausus.  But,  by  whomsoever  con- 
structed, it  was  worthy  the  most  brilliant  era  of 
Koman  power.  The  Pont  du  Gard  consists  of  that 
part  of  tne  aqueduct  which  was  thrown  across  the 
river  Gardon,  in  a  wild  defile,  11  m.  N£.  Nimes. 
It  consists  of  3  rows  of  arches,  or,  as  it  were,  8 
different  bridges,  raised  the  one  above  the  other, 
the  whole  being  constructed  of  large  stones,  with- 
out cement.  Tiie  first,  or  lower  tier  or  bridge,  has 
a  length  of  529  English  ft.,  and  a  height  of  6&|  ft, 
and  consLsts  of  6  ardies  of  unequal  size,  the  breadth 
of  the  largest,  through  which  the  Gardon  usually 
flows,  being  824  ft.  The  second,  or  middle  tier,  is 
846  ft  in  length,  and  62§  fL  in  height :  it  consists 
of  11  arches,  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the 
first  tier,  but  like  them  of  unequal  size.  The  third 
or  upper  tier,  870  ft  in  length,  and  28^  ft  in  height, 
has  S6  arches,  which  of  course  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  tiers,  being  respectively 
only  18^  ft  in  width.  The  entire  height  of  the 
structure  b  188  ft ;  its  width  or  thickness,  which 
is  194  ft  at  its  base,  diminishes  as  it  ascends.  On 
its  summit  is  the  watercourse,  4^  ft  in  depth  and 
4  ft  in  breadth,  and  through  it  a  person  may  now 
pass  with  ease  from  one  end  of  the  structure  to  the 
other.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  car- 
riage road  was  built  up  against  the  bridge  as  high 
as  the  base  of  the  second  tier  of  arches.  The  Pont 
du  Gard  is  in  the  Tuscan  style ;  it  is  very  little 
ornamented,  but  is  a  highly  pictare8(|ue  object 
With  singular  good  fortune  it  escaped  dilapidation 
during  the  dm  ages ;  and  the  greatest  injury  it 
expenenced  was  in  1600,  from  the  Duke  de  Rohan, 
who  broke  away  a  portion  of  the  second  tier  of 
arches  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  his  artillery;  but 
the  breach  was  afterwards  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  the  states  of  Languedoc. 

Nimes  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  royal  court 
for  the  d^ps.  Gard,  Loz^  and  Yaucluse,  courts 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  conteil  de  jprwThommeSj  a  universi^ 
academy,  and  the  imperial  academy  of  Gard.  It 
has  schools  of  drawing  and  chemistry,  as  applied 
to  the  arts,  societies  of  agriculture,  a  Bible  society, 
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a  commission  of  antiquities,  an  athenaeum,  an 
extensive  public  library,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

Nimes  is  farther  distinguished  by  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  silk  manufacture  of  France ;  ranking,  in  this 
respect,  unmediately  after  Lyons  and  St  Etienne. 
Its  manufactures  are  principally  silk  hosicn^  and 
shawls,  and  silk  stuffs  mixed  with  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen.  There  are  altc^ther  between  7,000 
and  8,000  looms  at  woric  in  N  imes,  many  of  which 
are  Jacquard  looms.  All  the  weavers  work  with 
their  families  at  their  own  homes,  there  being  no 
large  factories  except  for  dyeing,  or  for  printing 
silk  stuffs.  But  though  the  silk  manufactures  of 
Nimes  be  extensive,  the  goods  produced  are  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
being  mo6tl3r  mere  imitations  of  those  of  Lyons, 
and  of  inferior  quality.  From  this  and  other 
causes  the  export  trade  of  Nimes  is  small;  its 
industry  Is  not  progressive,  and  its  pop.  often  ex- 
perience distressing  criget.  Besides  silks,  Nimes 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  gloves,  leather, 
brandy,  and  vinegar,  and  a  good  deal  of  trade  in 
wine,  essences,  drugs,  and  colonial  produce.  It  is 
also  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  raw  silk  pro- 
duced in  the  S.  of  France,  of  which  material  almost 
all  its  own  siUc  manufactures  are  made. 

Nemausus  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Phocians;  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Romans,  anno  121  B.C.  In  the  middle  ages  it  be- 
longed successively  to  its  own  viscounts,  the  counts 
of  Thoulouse,  and  the  kin^  of  Aragon,  by  one  of 
whom  it  was  ceded  to  Louis  IX.,  in  1258.  Nimes 
has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished  persons, 
among  whom  may  be  specified  C^unt  de  Gebelin, 
author  of  the  <  Monde  Primitif/  and  M.  Guizot, 
the  statesman  and  author. 

NINEVEH,  a  great  and  famous  city  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  to  the  modem  city  of  Mosul.  It 
was  till  lately  supposed  that  its  site  was  identical 
with  that  of  the  village  of  Nunia,  or  Nebbi  Yunus, 
containing  the  *  tomb  of  Jonah,'  about  8  m.  finom 
the  river,  upon  and  sunounded  by  vast  heaps  of 
ruins;  lat  86«>  20'  17"  N.,  long.  430  10'  17"  E. 
But  other  vast  mounds  of  ruins  exist  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  about  10  m.  NNE.  from  Nunia,  and  at  Nim- 
roud,  about  18  m.  S.,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris.  It 
IS  not  possible  to  say  which  of  these  mounds  may 
really  represent  the  site  of  the  city.  They  appear, 
in  fact  to  consist  of  the  ruins  of  palaces,  or  other 
great  public  buildings ;  and  may  either  have  been 
within  or  beyond  the  city  walls,  or  have  been  in 
different,  though  contiguous,  cities.  It  seems 
against  all  probability  to  suppose  that  Nimroud 
and  Khorsabad  were  included  m  the  same  citv. 

Herodotus  (i.  185)  and  other  profane  writers 
ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  and 
first  monarch  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  11),  <  Asshur  (the 
grandson  of  Gush)  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and  builded  Nineveh.'  Its  lustory  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  succeeding  ages;  but  it  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  large  city  9  or  10  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  for  at  that  period  Jonah 
described  it  as  '  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three 
days'  journey.'  (iii.  8.)  Strabo  says  (1.  xvi.)  that 
it  was  much  la^er  even  than  Babylon ;  the  cir- 
cuit of  which  he  estimated  at  885  stadia;  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (L  ii.),  it  was  of  an 
oblong  shape,  150  stadia  in  length,  and  90  in 
breadth;  that  is,  above  54  m.  in  circuit  Very 
little  dependence  can,  however,  be  placed  on 
these  statements;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
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admiitcd  that  the  walls  included  a  large  extent 
of  gardens  and  pasture  grounds.  The  description 
of  its  walls,  given  b^  Diodonib,  is  too  obviously 
exaggerated  to  require  any  notice.  The  prophet 
Jonah  says  that  Nineveh  <had  more  than  six 
score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  distinguish 
between  their  right  hand  and  their  left.'  (Jonah 
iv.  11.)  This  expression,  the  import  of  which  is  by 
no  means  clear,  has  been  f^nerally  undervtood  to 
refer  to  children ;  and,  takmg  it  in  this  sense,  and 
including  under  the  term  diildren  the  younger 
persons  under  nine  years  of  age,  they  might  be 
taken  at  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  pop„  which, 
consequently,  would  be  480,000.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose, as  sonae  critics  have  done,  that  the  children 
refcired  to  by  the  prophet  could  not  well  exceed 
five  years  of  age,  they  might  be  taken  at  between 
one-sixth  and  one-seventh  part  of  the  pop.,  which 
would,  oonsequentlv,  amount  to  from  720,000  to 
840,000.  It  IS  plain,  however,  that  these  state- 
ments are  far  too  vague  to  be  entitled  to  any  con- 
siderable weight. 

Nineveh  was  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  a  city  of  such  commercial  importance, 
that  Nahum  apostrophises  her :  *  Thou  hast  mul- 
tiplied thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven.' 
(iii.  16.)  She  was  besieged  and  taken  by^  Arbaces 
the  Mede  in  the  8th  century  b.  a,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  cap.  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  down  to  anno  612  b.  c,  nearly  3  centuries 
after  Jonah's  prophecy  of  her  destruction,  when 
she  fell,  after  a  protracted  siege,  into  the  hands  of 
Aha«uerus,  or  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  who  took 
*  spoil  of  silver  and  gold,  and  none  end  of  the 
frtore  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture,' 
making  her  •  empty,  and  void,  and  waste.'  (Na- 
hum ii.  9, 10.)  The  spoil  was  taken  to  Ecbatana, 
the  citizens  were  dbpcrsed  in  villages,  and  the 
Assyrian  empire,  which  had  for  centuries  been 
the  gloiy  of  the  Eastern  world,  gave  way  to  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  either  that  the  city  had  not  been  wholly 
destroyed,  or,  which  is  most  probable,  that  a  new 
and  inferior  city  had,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
grown  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  city. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  that  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
(Annal.  xii.  13)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii. 
20).  The  supposed  ruins,  or  mounds  opposite  to 
Mosul,  have  the  appearance  of  low,  abrupt  hills ; 
and  have  been  long  known  to  contain  bricks, 
entire  as  well  as  in  fragments,  and  pieces  of 
gN-psum,  with  inscriptions  in  the  wedge-formed 
character,  closely  resembling  those  of  Babylon. 

But  within  the  last  ten  years  they  have  been 
partially  explored  by  M.  Botta,  French  consul  at 
31u8ul,  and  by  Mr.Lavard,  an  English  gentle- 
man ;  and  their  investigations,  e8i>ecially  those 
of  the  latter  at  Nimroud,  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting.  What  was  suppa^ed  to  be  a 
8hai)ele88  mass  of  earth  and  nibbish  has  been 
found  to  include  the  ruins  of  a  royal  palace  in 
nearly  as  good  preservation  as  the  remains  of 
IVmpeii.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  gigantic 
size,  and  had  been  enriched  with  a  vast  variety 
of  sculptures,  including  winged  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls;  statues  of  monarchs,  generals, 
and  priesta;  and  otlier  pieces  in  btuao  rilievo, 
some  representing  warlike  achievementa,  and 
others,  scenes  of  peaceful  life,  executed  with  in- 
finite spirit  and  on  a  grand  scale.  This  extra- 
ordinary disinterment  of  a  royal  residence  buried 
2,500  vears  ago,  while  it  illustrates  some  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  sacred  and  profane 
history,  shows  that  the  reports  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  wealth,  greatness,  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  have  not  l^een 
in  any  degree  exaggerated.     (Sec  the  striking 
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description  of  Ezeklel,  xxx.  3,  &c)  The  walls 
and  ]>ortions  of  the  statues  are  covered  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  should  means  be 
found  of  interpreting  them,  they  will  disclose  a 
part  at  least  of  the  true  history  of  the  empire. 
The  palace  at  Nimroud  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  remains  found  in  it 
have  obviously  belonged  to  different  epochs,  the 
most  remote  extending  as  far  back,  perhaps,  as 
the  14th  or  loth  century  b.  c.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Nineveh  sculptures  are  now, 
by  a  strange  fate,  lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  by  Layard,2  vols.  8vo.) 

NI>i(x-PO,  a  city  of  Chma  of  the  first  rank, 
prov.  Che-Keang,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivens 
Kin  and  Yaou,  near  their  mouth  in  the  harbour 
of  Chusan,  46  m.  E.  by  S.  Hang-tcheou,  and 
about  180  m.  SE.  Nankin ;  lat.  29°  65'  N.,  long. 
120O  17'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  200,000  to 
400,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastionis 
now  in  ruins,  and  ia  entered  by  5  gates:  the 
streets  are  broad  and  long,  and  the  shops  surpass 
those  of  Canton  in  elegance  and  splendour.  It  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals:  a  floating  briiigc 
across  the  inlet ;  and  there  are  several  pagodas, 
government  warehouses,  and  other  pubhc  build- 
mgs.  The  suburbs  are  flat,  presenting  rich  fields 
and  rice-gardens;  but  at  the  back,  skirting  the 
sea-shore,  are  dark-looking  barren  hilla.  Ning-[)0 
may  be  considered  the  third  or  fourth  emporium 
of  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  the  trade  to  the  N. 
and  S.  districta  of  China,  as  well  as  to  Siam,  is  of 
much  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  very 
extensive  salt  works,  and  salt  is  ex]x>rted  in  con- 
siderable quantiries.  The  tovm  is  accessible  by 
vessels  of  300  tons,  but  laige  ships  unload  at 
Chinhae,  a  fortified  town  at  the  entrance  of  the 
inlet. 

The  English  formerly  traded  to  Ning-po.  They 
were  compelled,  however,  in  the  17th. century,  to 
confine  themselves  to  Macao,  at  the  same  time 
tliat  similar  restrictions  were  imposetl  on  the  Por- 
tuguese. But  the  city  has  been  again  opened  to 
the  English  under  the  treaty  of  1842.  Hitherto 
the  trade  with  it  has  been  unimportant. 

NIOUT,  a  town  of  France,  adp.  Deux-Sivres, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  S^>Te-NiortaL'!c*, 
34  m.  ENE.  La  RocheUe,  and  43  m.  VVSW. 
Poitiers,  on  the  railwav  from  Paris  to  La  RocheUe. 
Pop.  20,831  in  1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  decIiNdties  of  two  hiUs,  and  £s  sur- 
rounded by  planted  promenades.  It  was  formerly 
ill-built,  but  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
Revolution,  many  new  and  good  streets  having 
lieen  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  forti- 
fications. The  castle  of  Niort,  which  has  been 
long  converted  into  a  prison,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  The  town  has  two  good 
parish  churches,  one  of  which  was  built  by  the 
Knglish,  two  hospitals,  some  good  barracks,  public 
baths  and  public  halls,  a  handsome  arcade,  a 
theatre,  a  public  library  with  20,000  vols.,  in- 
cluding some  rare  MSS.;  and  a  botanic  garden, 
having  attached  to  it  a  laige  horticultural  schooL 
It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  an  imperial  athenasuni,  a  council 
des  prud^hommeSf  a  society  of  agriculture,  and  a 
communal  college.  It  has  manufactures  of  leatlicr, 
gloves,  shoes,  woollen  stufis,  wooden  and  horn 
articles ;  and  is  an  entrepot  for  the  wines  of  the 
Gironde,  and  for  timber,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle. 
It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectionery. 

NIPHON.    See  Japan. 

NISHAPOOR,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khorassan, 
cap.  district  of  its  own  name,  46  m.  W.  bv  S. 
Meshed,  lat  58°  55'  N.,  long.  S(P  8'  E.  I'op. 
estimated  at  8,000.    The  town  has  a  poor  appear- 
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ancc,  being  confined  within  a  mud  wall  and  ditch, 
without  either  minarets  or  domes,  the  only  build- 
ing that  appears  above  the  wall  being  a  shapeless 
mosque.  The  circuit  of  the  present  wall  does  not 
exceed  4,000  paces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
enclosed  area  is  covered  with  ruins.  Tlie  houses 
now  inhabited,  of  which  there  are  about  1,200,  are 
meanly  built,  chiefly  of  mud.  A  tolerably  large 
bazaar  is  well  filled  with  goods,  and  nrovisions 
are  alleged  to  be  cheap  and  of  good  quality. 

Kishapoor  has  few  manufactures,  and  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  branch  of  foreign  trade,  except 
that  of  turquoises,  from  which,  owing  to  the  ex- 
actions of  the  government,  and  clumsy  mode  of 
working,  it  derives  little  benefit.  The  turquoise 
mines  (from  which  exclusively  are  derived  our 
supplies  of  this  valuable  gem)  are  about  eight  or 
nine  in  number,  principally  situated  in  a  hill  about 
40  m.  WSVV.  Nishapoor:  of  these,  however,  some 
have  been  abandoned,  and  others  are  so  imperfectly 
wrought,  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  miners'  expenses. 
The  gems  are  usuidly  found  in  a  reddish  brown- 
rock,  but  occaaionally  also  in  a  firm  quartzose  rock 
of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  abounding  with  veins  of 
specular  iron.  The  produce  of  the  mines  would 
bo  very  great  under  proper  management ;  but  no- 
tliing  can  be  more  inartificial  than  the  process 
now  adopted  by  the  peasant-farmers,  no  skill  or  in- 
genuity being  exerted,  and  no  sort  of  contrivance 
used  to  lessen  labour,  or  economise  time  and  ma- 
teriaL  This  defective  management  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  wretched  government,  and  the 
consequent  insecurity  of  property  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  local  authorities.  The  mines  are  rented 
from  the  crown  for  about  2,000  tomans  annually, 
and  wrought  almost  exclusively  by  the  inhab.  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  ITie  produce  is  cither 
sold  to  merchants  resorting  thither,  or  sent  for  sale 
to  Meshed ;  but  the  miners  practise  every  possible 
deception  on  purchasers ;  and  the  gems  cannot  be 
procured  at  a  rate  which  would  yield  any  consider- 
able profit  on  a  sale  in  Europe.  Iron  and  rock-salt 
are  also  wrought  within  the  district.  Agriculture 
is  little  understood :  the  soil  is  tilled  only  once  in 
3  or  4  years,  the  ^und  being  left  fallow  during 
the  intervening  tune :  one-fifth  of  the  produce  is 
claimed  as  the  property  of  the  shah. 

Nishapoor  lays  claim  to  high  antiquity.  It  is 
said  to  nave  been  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  rebuilt  by  Shapoor :  afterwards,  during 
the  Seliuk  dynasty,  it  was  one  of  the  four  royal 
cities  of  Khorassan ;  but  in  1269  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Tartars,  who  massacred  most  part  of  its 
inhab.  It  was  again  pillaged  by  Jhengiz-khan ; 
and  more  recently,  in  1749,  by  Nadir  Shah,  from 
whose  ravages  it  has  never  recovered. 

NIVELLES  (Flem.  Nyvet}y  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  S.  Brabant,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Thicnne,  17 
m.  S.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to 
Charleroi  Pop.  8,839  in  1860.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  had,  in  the  16th  century,  a  pop.  of  30,000 ; 
and  it  is  still  half  a  league  in  circuit,  exclusive  of 
its  suburbs.  It  is  not  well  built ;  but  it  has  a  re- 
markable church,  in  which  are  two  finely  carved 
Sulpits,  and  on  the  tower  is  a  colossal  statue,  called 
ean  de  Nivelles,  which  strikes  the  hours.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  the 
residence  of  a  receiver  of  taxes ;  with  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuflfs,  coarse  lace,  cotton  and 
linen  cloths,  hats,  paper,  and  oil,  and  sends  two 
deputies  to  the  states  of  the  prov.  It  originated 
from  a  remarkable  Benedictine  convent,  founded 
by  St.  (Jertrude  in  645,  the  abbesses  of  which 
enjoyed  the  title  of  princesses  of  NiveUes. 

NOCERA  DEI  PACiANI  (an.  Nuceria  Alfa- 
tenia),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Salerno,  on 
the  Samo,  8  m.  NW.  Salerno.    Pop.  15,075  in 
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1802,  The  walls  and  citadel  of  the  ancient  city 
are  on  a  hill  above  the  present  town,  which  con- 
sists of  detiiched  groups  of  houses,  interspersed 
with  trees  and  gardens.  Nocera  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop ;  it  has  some  fine  cavalry  barracks,  several 
public  schools,  and  manufactures'of  linen  and  other 
fabrics.  Nuceria  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pclasgian  inhabs.  of 
Italy.  It  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Hannibal  in 
the  2d  Punic  War.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  surname  of  Pagani  from  a  colony  of  Saracens, 
settled  in  it  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU,  a  town  of  France, 
d^.  Eure-et-Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Huisne,  32 
m.  WSW.  Chartres.  Pop.  7,106  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  mount,  on  which  is 
the  ch&teau,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  virtuous 
minister  of  Henry.  lY.,  the  famous  Maximilian  dc 
Bethune,  due  de  Sully;  to  whose  memory  a  mo- 
nument has  been  erected  in  the  town. 

NOIRMOUTIERS,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  ddp.  Vend^  of  which  it  forms  a  canton ; 
in  about  lat  47©  N.,  long  2°  13'  45"  W.;  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  about  1  m, 
in  breadth,  but  which  at  ebb  tide  may  be  passed  by 
horses  and  vehicles.  Area  of  the  island  about  7*0 
sq.  m.  It  is  in  no  part  much  above,  and  in  many 
parts  below,  high  water  mark,  being  protected 
against  inundations  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of  na- 
tural sand-hills  or  dunes^  and  on  the  S.  by  artificial 
embankments.  A  portion  of  the  surface  is  very 
fertile,  and  com  and  beans  are  grown  for  exporta- 
tion; a  little  wine  is  also  grown,  but  the  chief 
product  of  the  island  is  salt,  from  extensive  marshes 
and  salt-pans.  The  town  of  Noirmoutiers,  with 
6,248  inhabitants  in  1861,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  and  paved ;  de- 
fended by  an  old  castle  founded  in  830,  and  several 
adjacent  batteries;  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  from  50  to  60  tons. 

NOLA,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  in 
a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  the  Campania  Felix  of  the 
ancients ;  14  m.  ENE.  Naples.  Pop.  12,964  in  1 862. 
Though  ill  built  and  dirty,  it  has  many  churches 
and  convents,  a  hospital,  a  college,  and  public 
seminary,  la&ge  cavalry  barracks,  an  old  palace  of 
the  counts  of  Nola,  and  a  good  market-place. 

In  antiquity  Nola  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  Magna  Gnccia.  It  is  said  by  Pliuy 
(lib.  iii.  cap.  5),  and  by  Silius  Italicus,  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcidians : — 

<  Hinc  ad  Chalcidlcam  transfertcitns  agmina  Nolam. 
Campo  Nola  sedet,  crebris  circumdata  in  orbem 
Turribus,  et  colao  facilem  tutatur  adiri 
Flanitiem  vallo.'  Pnnlca,  lib.  zii.  v.  161. 

But  Velleius  Paterculns  (lib.  i.  cap.  7)  states  that 
Nola  was  founded,  along  with  Capua,  by  the 
Tuscans ;  and  the  many  fine  Etruscan  vases  that 
have  been  found  here  seem  to  corroborate  this 
statement.  It  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Canme;  but  Marcellus,  who  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  town,  having  made  an 
unexpected  assault  upon  the  Carthaginian  army, 
Hannibal  withdrew  from  the  siege.  It  is,  however, 
principally  celebrated  in  ancient  history  from  its 
having  been  the  place  where  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
faithful  friend  and  successful  general  of  Augustus, 
breathed  his  last,  anno  12  b.  c.  ;  and  where  Augus- 
tus himself  expired,  A.  d.  14,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age.  But,  with  the  exception  of  its  vases,  it 
has  now  but  few  remains  of  antiquity.  In  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  had  two  marble  amphi- 
theatres ;  of  which,  however,  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  brick  walls,  the  marble  havmg  been  taken 
away  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  modern 
edifices. 
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The  famouB  Giordano  Bruno  was  a  native  of 
Nola,  where  he  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  He  appears,  at  a  very  early  period, 
to  have  become  diasatiafied  alike  with  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  at^ 
tempted  to  innovate  in  ooth.  In  1583  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  published,  in  1584,  his  most  ce- 
lebrated work,  *  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfant«,' 
dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Svdnev,  of  which  there  is 
a  very  flimsy  notice  in  the  SSSth  number  of  the 
*  Spectator.'  Having  returned  to  the  Continent  he 
resided  some  time  in  Germany;  but,  being  anxious 
to  revisit  his  native  country,' he  arrived  at  Venice 
in  1598.  Here  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  on  the  convenient  charge  of  heresy  and 
atheism.  From  Venice  he  was  tnmsfened  to  Rome; 
where,  sentence  having  been  pronounced  against 
him,  he  was  committed  to  the  flames  on  the  17th 
of  Feb.  1600.  An  elaborate  estimate  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  victim  of  the  implacable  hatred  of 
the  Inquisition  may  be  found  in  the  *Histoiia 
Critica  Philosophise,'  of  Brucker  (vol.  ▼.  cap.  2), 
and  in  Enfield's  compendium  of  the  same  work. 

KORCIA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Perugia, 
in  a  high  valley  near  the  source  of  the  Nar,  and 
17^  m.  £NE.  Spoleto.  Pop.  9,795  in  1862.  The 
town  has  a  brisk  trade  in  wme,  oil,  truffles,  turnips, 
and  other  rural  produce.  It  is  identical  with 
the  ancient  Nurna,  noted  for  the  coldness  of  its 
chmate  :— 

*  Qui  Tibrim,  Fadarimque  bibnnt ;  quos  friglda  midt 
Knrsla.'  2Bneid,  vli.  71fi. 

NORD  (DEP.  DU),  or  Department  of  the 
North,  so  called  from  its  being  the  most  X.  ddp. 
of  France,  lying  principally  between  the  50th  and 
51  St  degs.  of  N.  tat,  and  the  2nd  and  4th  of  £. 
long.,  having  N.  and  E.  the  North  Sea  and  Belgium, 
and  S.  and  W.  the  d^ps.  Aisne  and  Pas-de-Qdais. 
Shape  very  irregular;  length  NW.  to  SE.  115  m., 
by  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  nearlv  40  m.  Area 
567,863  hectares.  Pop.  1,803,380  in  1861.  Surface 
almost  an  uninterrupted  plain,  the  highest  hill 
being  no  more  than  860  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
shore  is  bordered  with  sandy  downs  (dkinec),  as  in 
Belgium  and  Holland.  The  Aa  and  Yser  water 
the  N.,  the  Lys  and  Scheldt  the  eentral,  and  the 
Sanubre  the  S.  parts  of  the  ddp.  The  arrond.  of 
Dunkirk  (Dunkeroue)  has  a  good  deal  of  marsh 
land,  called  the  JVaterimguet  and  the  Moerta ;  but 
it  has  been  mostly  drained,  and  rendered  cultivable. 
The  soil,  except  along  the  coast,  is  generally  very 
fertile.  The  arable  lands  are  estimated  to  comprise 
359,570  hectares,  meadow  lands,  95,832  hectares, 
orchards,  16,334  hectares,  and  woods,  35,827,  hec- 
tares. This  d^  is  among  the  best  cultivated  in 
France.  The  properties,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
that  country,  arc,  in  general,  small;  but  it  has, 
notwithstanding,  more  large  properties  than  most 
other  d^ps.  The  laigest  farms  are  round  Douai ; 
the  smallest  generally  about  Lille.  In  the  wooded 
tracts  they  run  mostly  from  18  to  22  hectares; 
but  in  the  marshy  region,  called  the  Waterwgue^, 
they  vary  up  to  between  60  and  70  hectares.  Leases 
arc  seldom  for  more  than  9  years,  except  in  the 
arrond.  of  Avesnes,  where  they  are  frequently 
from  18  to  27  years,  or  even  longer.  On  the  large 
farms  horses  are  used  for  the  plough ;  but  spade 
husbandry  is  common  on  all  the  smaller  holdmgs, 
and  nearly  imiversal  on  the  lands  appropriated  to 
fTax,  hops,  tobacco,  or  potatoes.  Fallows  are  rare, 
and  the  cultivators  are  not  here,  as  in  most  parts 
of  France,  so  addicted  to  routine  practices  as  to 
reicct  all  new  and  improved  methods  of  culture. 
All  kinds  of  com  are  cultivated,  principally  wheat 
and  oats,  but  from  the  dcnsitv  of  the  pop.  but  little 
more  com  is  usually  grown  than  is  required  for  the 
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home  demand.  Kitchen  vegetables  are  |^ood  and 
plentiful ;  and  beet  root,  oleaginous  grams,  hope, 
chicory,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and  fraits  are  alw  ex- 
tensively raised.  The  pastures  are  very  good,  es- 
pecially on  the  Sambre  and  in  the  N.  According 
to  the  official  tables,  there  are  about  214,000  blade 
cattle,  and  198,000  sheep  in  the  di^  The  cows 
are  of  the  fine  Flemish  breed,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  they  supply  7,000,000  kilmr.  butter,  and 
1,500,000  kilo^.  cheese  a  year.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  wool  is  about  745,000  kilogr. ;  a  good  deal 
is  of  very  fair  qualitv,  the  sheep  Ming  partly  Me- 
rinos, and  partly  of  the  long  and  fine  wooUed 
Flanders  breed.  The  inhabs.  of  the  coast  9X%  ac- 
tively employed  in  the  herring  fishery,  and  at 
Dunkirk  and  Gravelinea  many  vessels  are  fitted 
out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

Dunkirk  is  the  centre  of  the  marit.  tzade;  but 
many  vessels  leave  Grayelines  with  cargoes  for  the 
Enghsh  market  of  from  500,000  to  600,000  eggs* 
produced  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  dcfps.  Iron, 
marble,  and  building  stone  are  found  here ;  but 
the  principal  mineral  product  is  ooal,  of  which 
about  6.000,000  quintals  a  year  are  raised.  Manu- 
fiictures  highly  unportant.  Nearly  half  the  beet- 
root sugar  produced  in  France  b  raised  in  this 
d^.  Lille  IS  one  of  the  chi^  seats  of  the  French 
cotton  tmde,  which  also  occupies  the  popu  of  Roa- 
baix  and  Turcoing. 

Lace  and  linen  fabrics  at  Valendennes;  carpets, 
stuffs  of  hemp,  cordage,  arms,  at  Manbeuge  and 
Cambrai;  hardware,  cutleiy,  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, hats,  paper,  soap,  chemical  producta,  barrels, 
tiles,  and  bricks,  are  among  the  other  chief  manu- 
factures. A  great  many  distilleries,  breweries, 
sugar  and  salt  refineries,  dyeing  and  bleadiing 
establishments  and  tanneries,  are  spread  over  the 
d^p.  No  portion  of  France  has  its  commerce  so 
much  fadhtated  by  navigable  rivers,  canals,  rail- 
ways, and  good  roads.  The  d^.  is  divided  into  7 
arronds. ;  chief  towns,  lille  (Lisle),  the  capital, 
Avesnes,  Cambrai,  Douai,  Dunkirk,  Hazebroake, 
and  Valenciennes.  This  d<<p.  was  annexed  to  the 
French  crown  by  Louis  XTv . 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia*  gov. 
Erfurt,  cap.  ore.,  on  the  Zoige,  49  m.  W.  Halle. 
Pop.  1 7,686  m  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  generally 
built  in  an  antiquated  style.  It  has  several 
churches,  in  one  ot  which  are  two  pMntlgg*  by  L. 
Cranach ;  8  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  a  theatre,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  ciic 
council,  a  board  of  taxation,  and  Judicial  courts 
for  the  town  and  drc.  It  is,  for  its  extent,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the 
Prossian  dom.,  having  numerous  distilleries,  the 
refuse  of  which  support  great  numbers  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  Woollen  cloth,  sealing  wax,  vitriol,  soap, 
mineral  waters,  and  cream  of  tartar  are  made  at 
Nordhansen,  which  is  further  noted  for  its  peculiar 
manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  add.  It  nas  also 
numerous  oil-mills,  some  marble  works,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
It  was  the  native-place  of  the  celebrated  phik>logi8t 

NORDKOPING  (Swed.  Nwkopmg),  a  town 
and  port  of  Sweden,  Ian.  Linkdpen,  on  the  Motala, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  85  m.  SW.  Stock- 
holm, with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
21,679  in  1861.  After  Stockhofan,  it  oovere  more 
ground  than  any  other  Swedish  town,  but  it  has 
no  public  building  worthy  of  notice.  It  has 
straight  and  broad  stxeets,  and  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  having  a  commodious  quay,  dose  to  which 
vessels  can  he.  It  has  several  churehes,  a  syna- 
gogue, public  school,  house  of  correction,  and 
savings'  bank,  and  manu&ctures  of  brass  and 
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hardware  goods,  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen 
fabrics,  gloves,  starch,  paper,  and  leather,  and 
several  sugar  refineries.  A  profitable  salmon 
fishery  is  also  carried  on  in  the  river. 

NORDLINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Middle 
Franconia :  on  the  Eger,  48  m.  S\V.  Nuremberg, 
on  the  railway  from  Nurembei^  to  Augsburg. 
Pop.  6,412  m  1*861.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  bastioned  ramparts.  The  cathedral,  a  hand- 
some Gothic  edifice,  has  some  curious  monuments 
and  paintings,  and  a  tower  845  ft,  in  height.  The 
town-hall  is  ornamented  with  fresco  paintings  of 
the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  in  1634;  in  which,  after 
an  obstinate  and  doubtful  conflict,  the  Austrians 
and  Bavarians,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
defeated  the  Swedes  and  their  allies,  under  the 
famous  Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar.  The  town  has 
flourishing  caq)et  factories,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  feathers,  geese,  and  hogs. 

NORFOLK,  a  marit,  co.  of  England  on  its  E. 
coast,  having  N.  and  E.  the  German  Ocean,  S. 
Suffolk,  and  W.  Cambridgei  a  point  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  inlet  of  the  sea  called  the  Wash.  It  is  of 
a  circular  shape,  and  contains  1,295,360  acres,  of 
which  about  1,200,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  generally  flat, 
and  where  most  diversified  merely  undulating. 
Soil  various :  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  contiguous 
to  Cambri<lge,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Wash,  there 
is  a  considerable  tract  of  marsh  land  included 
within  the  (Jreat  Level  of  the  Fens :  and  there  is 
also  some  marsh  land  in  the  SK.  corner  of  tlie  co. 
contiguous  to  Yarmouth.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  rest  of  the  co.  consists  principally  of  a 
light  sandy  loam,  especially  suitable  fur  the  turnip 
and  barlev  husbandry.  Climate  dry  and  early ; 
l»ut  in  spring  the  E.  winds  are  often  very  severe. 
Few  cos,  in  the  empire  have  been  so  much  im- 
proved as  this.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  consisted  of  wastes,  com- 
mons, sheep-walks,  and  warrens  of  little  or  no 
value.  But,  through  the  judicious  application  of 
marl,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  aoundance  in 
all  parts  of  the  co.,  and  the  extension  of  the  turnip 
husbandry,  introduced  by  Lord  Viscount  Towns- 
bend  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  followed  up  by  the 
introduction  of  the  drill  husbandry,  and  an  im- 
proved rotation  of  crops,  it  is  now,  perhaps,  the 
best  farmed  co.  in  England,  and  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  may  ^  accomplished  by  intel- 
ligence, perseverance,  and  industry.  The  usual 
rotation  in  the  turnip  land  is,  1st,  turnips;  2nd, 
barley ;  3rd,  clover,  or  clover  and  rye  grass ;  and, 
4th,  wheat.  Turnips  form  the  basis  of  the  system, 
and  are  said,  with  marl,  to  •  have  made  the  co.' 
On  some  estates  no  oats  are  allowed  to  be  raised, 
and  bariey  is,  in  all  resixjcts,  the  leading  corn  crop. 
Tenants  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  two 
'tvhite  crops  in  succession,  and  the  land  is  kept 
remarkably  clean,  and  is  not  injured  by  overcrop- 
ping. Ploughing  is  wholly  executed,  as  in  Scot- 
land, by  ploughs  drawn  by  2  horses  or  2  oxen. 
The  grazing  husbandrj'  of  Norfolk  is  vcrv  inferior 
to  the  arable,  though  it  has  been  latterly  a  good 
deal  improved.  Great  numbers  of  galloways,  and 
other  Scotch  cattle,  are  purchased  at  the  great  fairs 
in  the  co.  to  be  turnip  fed,  and  othen%-ise  fattened 
for  the  market  of  the  metropolis.  The  stock  of 
sheep  is  very  large,  amounting  to  between  700,000 
and  800,000  head.  Vast  quantities  of  turkeys  are 
raised  in  this  co.  and  Suffolk,  which  furnish  the 
prcater  part  of  those  supplied  to  London,  especially 
at  Christmas.  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  40,000/.  a 
year  downwards.  Farms  mostly  large;  and,  in 
fact,  the  great  improvements  of  which  Norfolk  has 
been  the  theatre  never  could  have  been  effected 
bv  small  fanners.  Leases  vary  from  7  to  14,  and 
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in  a  few  instances  to  21  years.  Farm  buildings 
generally  good ;  bams  very  large.  JMinerals,  with 
the  exception  of  marl,  of  no  importance.  The 
woollen  manufacture,  especially  the  worsted 
branch,  has  been  long  extensively  carried  on  in 
this  CO.,  especially  at  Nonvich,  where  various 
descriptions  of  shawls,  crapes,  and  silks  are  also 
manufactured.  (See  Norwich.)  But  owing  to  the 
superior  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
manufacturing  industry  enjoyed  by  Bradford, 
Paisley,  and  other  towns  in  the  N.  engaged  in 
the  same  departments,  the  manufactures  of  Nor- 
folk are  rather  on  the  decline.  Principal  rivers. 
Great  and  Little  Ouse,  Nen,  Waveney,  Yare,  and 
Wensume.  A  navigable  communication,  admit- 
ting vessels  drawing  10ft.  water,  has  been  effected 
between  Non^-ich  and  Lowestoff.  (See  Ix)Wk- 
8TOFF.)  Norfolk  has  no  fewer  than  33  hundreds 
and  713  parishes.  Principal  towns,  Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Kmg*s  Lvnn.  It  sends  12  mems*  to 
the  H.  of  C. :  viz,  4  for  the  co.,  2  for  the  city  of 
Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  King's  Lynn, 
Thetford,  and  Yarmouth.  Registered  electors  for 
the  CO.  14,473  in  1865,  being  7,939  for  East  Nor- 
folk, and  6,534  for  West  Norfolk.  At  the  census 
of  1861,  the  CO.  had  96,672  inhabited  houses,  and 
434,798  inhabitants,  while  in  1841  Norfolk  had 
85,903  inhabited  houses,  and  412,064  inhabs. 

Norfolk,  a  borough  town  and  port  of  entrj'  of 
the  U.  States,  Virginia,  co.  Norfolk,  on  Elizabeth 
River,  8  m.  from  Hampton  Roads,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay, and 90 m.SE. Richmond,  Pop.14,600  inl800. 
The  to^vn  stands  on  low  and  somewhat  marshy 
ground;  its  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and 
clean,  but  the  others  are  generally  irregular  and 
inconvenient ;  and  neither  the  public  nor  private 
buildings  can  boast  of  much  elegance,  though  of 
late  years  it  has  been  a  good  deal  improved.  It 
has  places  of  worship  for  various  sects,  a  marine 
hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  lycenm,  Lancastrian 
school,  and  theatre.  The  harbour  is  deep,  capa- 
cious, secure,  and  easy  of  access ;  its  entrance, 
rather  more  than  1  m.  in  width,  is  defended  by 
three  strong  forts.  At  Gosport,  in  the  town.shij» 
of  Portsmouth,  near  Norfolk,  is  one  of  the  mos:^ 
important  navy-yards  in  the  U.  States,  in  which 
is  a  noble  dry  dock  of  hewn  granite,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  974,356  dolls. 

NORMANDY,  one  of  the  provs.  of  Franco 
under  the  old  regime,  now  distributed  among  the 
deps.  of  Seine  Inferieure,  Eure,  Orne,  Calvados, 
and  La  Manclie, 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  pari,  borough,  market 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  in  the  liberty  of 
Allertonshire,  N.  riding  co.  York,  on  a  smaU  trib. 
of  the  Whisk,  13^  m.  SSE.  Dariington,  and  31 
m.  NW.  York,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  borough  4,755  in  1861.  Area  of  parlia- 
mentary' borough,  which  comprises  the  township 
of  Northallerton,  Romanby,  and  Brompton,  9,310 
acres.  The  town  stands  on  level  ground,  aluw^ 
the  great  N.  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
It  is  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas : 
a  market-house  stands  near  the  centre  of  tho 
town,  and  at  its  N.  extremity  is  a  fine  open 
space,  in  which  are  the  church  and  churchyard. 
The  former  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  with  a  square  tower  at  its  W. 
end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  tho 
dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  A  grammar-school 
has  been  founded  here  under  the  same  patronage, 
and  there  is  a  large  national  school  for  cliildren  of 
both  sexes.  There  is  also  a  place  of  worship  fur 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  with  an  attached  Sunday 
school.  The  register  olBce  for  the  N.  riding  of 
the  CO.  was  built  here  in  1736;  and  there  is  a 
court-house,  in  which  tlie  general  co.  sessions  of 
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the  peace  are  held.  A  gaol  has  also  been  built, 
•within  the  present  centiiiy,  on  the  plan  of  Howard. 
The  railway  uniting  York  and  Newcastle  passes 
close  to  the  town  on  the  W.  It  has  very  laiige 
weekly  cattle  and  com  markets  on  Wednesdays, 
and  large  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
cheese,  Feb.  14,  May  5,  Sept.  6,  Oct  8,  and  2nd 
Wednesday  in  Oct. 

Northallerton  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  15th  Charles  I.  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its 
mcms.  The  elective  franchise  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  about  210  buigage-houses,  mixed  up 
and  conjoined  with  the  other  buildings  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  electoral  limits 
>vere  enlarged  as  above  mentioned,  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act,  and  in  1865  there  were  438  reg.  electors. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Nortl^Ilerton  is 
Standard  Hill,  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
scene,  in  1138,  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  between 
the  Scotch,  under  David  I.,  and  the  English, 
under  the  Earls  of  Abbemarle  and  Ferrers.  It 
"was  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  victory  of  the  English  being 
attributed  to  their  possessmg  a  standard  whence 
-were  displayed  Ihe  banners  of  St  Peter  of  York, 
St  John  of  Beverley,  and  St  Wilfred  of  Ripon, 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  consecrated 
host;  but  the  true  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Scotch  was  their  consternation  at  the  supposed 
death  of  their  king. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  central  co.  of  Enghind, 
haying  at  its  N.  extremity  the  co.  of  Lincoln :  on 
its  E.  and  SE.  side,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Bedford,  and  Buckingham  ;  S.  Oxford  ;  and  W. 
and  NW.  Warwick,  I^icester,  and  Rutland,  It 
stretches  NE.  and  SW.  from  Banbury  to  near 
Crowland,  a  distance  of  66  m.  Area  630,358 
acres,  of  which  about  680,000  are  supposed  to  be 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  beautifully 
diversilied  with  gently  rising  hills,  fine  valleys, 
and  extensive  woods:  it  is  traversed  nearly  in 
its  whole  extent  by  the  Nen,  which  rises  near 
paventry.  Though  of  various  qualities  the  soil 
is  in  general  very  fertile,  and  is,  in  many  parts, 
strong  and  w^ell  adapted  for  the  culture  of  wheat 
and  beans,  which  are  the  principal  crops.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  there  are  more 
gentlemen's  seats  in  this  than  in  most  other 
counties.  Agricultiure,  though  still  capable  of 
material  improvement,  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
comparatively  advanced  state.  About  half  the 
CO.  IS  in  grass;  and  great  numbers  of  heavy 
horses,  and  of  cattle,  mostly  short-horns,  and 
sheep,  are  bred.  Estates  are  generally  large; 
but  there  are  few  large  farms;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  let  only  from  year  to  year 
tends  to  perpetuate  the  routine  practices  Uiat 
keep  their  ground  in  this  and  other  counties. 
Farm-houses  and  offices  are  mostly  inferior,  and 
inconveniently  placed;  and  this  is  also  true  of 
cottager  This  is  one  of  the  cos,  in  which  there 
is  a  great  waste  of  horse  labour,  5  horses  being 
usually  employed  to  do  the  same  work  that  might 
be  as  well  done  by  2,  or  at  most  3.  The  -wood- 
lands are  vcrj'  extensive,  and  a  good  deal  of 
wood  is  used  as  fuel.  Except  limestone,  which  is 
very  abundant,  and  slates,  dug  up  at  Colly wcston, 
minerals  are  of  little  importance.  Boots  and 
shoes  are  extensively  pn)duced  in  the  town  of 
Northampton,  and  in  Wellingborough  and  other 
places ;  but  the  want  of  coal  is  an  all  but  insur- 
mountable difficulty  to  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turing industry.  Exclusive  of  the  Nen,  the 
Ouse  and  Welland  have  their  sources  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire. Principal  towns,  Northampton, 
Peterborough,  and  Wellingborough.    This  co.  is 


divided  into  20  hunds.  and  306  pars.,  and  sends 
8  mems.  to  the  11.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the  co.,  2  for 
Northampton,  and  2  for  Peterborough.  R^ps- 
tered  electors  for  the  co.  9,309  in  18C5,  being 
4,016  for  the  northern  and  5,293  for  the  southern 
division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had 
48,531  inhabited  houses,  and  227,704  inhabitants 
while,  in  1841,  Northamptonshire  had  40,841  in- 
hab.  houses,  and  199,228  mhab. 

Northampton,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market 
and  manufacturing  town  of  England,  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  hund.  Spelhoe,  on  the  great  N.  road, 
and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nen,  29  m.  SSE, 
I-eicester,  59  m.  NW.  London,  and  67^  m.  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
l)or.  32,813  in  1861.  Area  of  pari,  and  mun.  Iw. 
(which  comprises  4  pars.),  1 ,520  acres.  The  to^ni, 
which  comprises  4  principal  streets,  meeting  in  a 
very  laige  open  market-place,  is  well-built,  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas:  the  houses  in  the  principal 
street  along  the  line  of  the  great  N.  road  are  of 
stone,  large,  and  substantial ;  but  in  the  smaller 
streets  are  many  inferior  houses,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  journeymen-shoemakers,  and  other 
workmen  employed  m  shoemaking.  The  pars,  of 
All  Saints'  and  St  Giles's  comprise  the  principal 
portion  of  the  respectable  classes  of  society.  St. 
Peter's  is  a  small  par.,  inhabited  principally  by 
the  inferior  tradespeople  and  working  classes.  Sl 
Sepulchre's  is  extensive,  but  chiefly  occupied  by 
artisans  and  labourers.  There  were  formerly  7 
par.  churches,  of  which  4  still  remain.  That  of  All 
Saints'  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  (rebuilt  in  16i<0, 
on  the  site  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,)  is  a  large  and 
handsome,  though  somewhat  incongruous,  bmld- 
ins,  with  a  central  cupola  supported  hy  4  loiiie 
columns,  and  a  tower  at  its  W.  end,  rising  above 
an  Ionic  portico :  a  fine  organ,  and  a  full-length 
statue  of  the  late  Spencer  Perceval,  are  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  the  interior.  St  Giles's,  at  the 
£.  end  of  the  tow^n,  is  a  laige  cruciform  structure, 
partly  of  Norman  and  partly  of  later  English 
architecture,  "with  a  square  tt)wer  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  St. 
Peter's  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town  near  the  castle, 
erected  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles  separated  from  it 
by  piers  and  arches,  w^ith  a  square  western  tower, 
and  is  altogether  '  a  remarkably  fine  and  curious 
s))ecimen  of  enriched  Norman.'  (Rickman,  i^. 
214.)  St  Sepulchre's,  an  almost  equally  ancient 
edifice,  built  by  the  Knights  Templar,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  town,  comprises  a  circular  ipart,  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  church,  a  square  chancel  with 
side-aisles,  and  a  square  tower  surmounted  by  a 
spire  at  its  W.  end  The  remains  of  the  old 
church  of  St  Gregory  form  a  school-house ;  bui 
the  two  others  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  of 
the  numerous  religious  houses  existing  in  Nor- 
thampton before  the  Keformation,  two  only,  St, 
Thomas's  and  St  John's,  both  in  the  later  Eng- 
lish style,  now  remain,  having  been  converted 
into  almshouses  for  the  aged  poor.  The  Weslcyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Kom.  Catho- 
lics, and  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  tlicir  respec- 
tive places  of  worship :  the  castle-hill  meeting- 
house was,  for  22  years,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's ministrations,  during  which  period  he  was 
also  master  of  the  I'resbyterian  academy  in  tliis 
town.  Attached  to  the  various  churches  and 
chapels  are  numerous  Sunday  schools,  furnishing 
religious  instruction  to  between  2,000  and  S.OCW 
children  of  both  sexes.  A  central  national  scbW, 
serving  as  a  model  school  for  the  co.,  is  attended 
by  about  400  boys  and  girls;  a  Lancastrian 
school,  by  upwards  of  500  children;  2  infant 
schools  (one  of  which  b  supported  by  the  Weslcyan 
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Methodists)  have  250  children :  besides  which,  the 
corporation  charity  school,  Drj'den's  charity  school, 
and  the  girls'  school  in  KingVwell  Street,  pro- 
vide clothing  and  education  for  120  children  of 
both  sexes.  The  free  grammar  school,  in  Mare- 
fare,  was  founded  in  1542.  Among  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town  is  the  shire  hall,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  market  square:  it  is  of  Grecian 
architecture,  and  comprises  2  large  courts,  and 
other  apartments  well  adapted  for  the  business  of 
the  assi/es.  The  town  hall  is  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing commenced  in  18G1,  and  completed  in  1803. 
It  is  adjoining  All  Saints'  church;  and  near  it 
is  the  new  com  exchange,  built  in  1850-51, 
containing  a  hall  140  ft  long.  On  the  £.  side  of 
the  town  is  a  Urfre  co.  ^aol,  built  in  1794,  on  the 
])lan  of  Iloward.  This  gaol  is  used  also,  by 
agreement,  between  the  co.  and  bor.  magistrates, 
as  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  belonging 
to  the  bor.  The  theatre  in  Marefare,  built  at  the 
Ixjginning  of  the  present  century,  is  a  neat  build- 
ing, and,  though  small,  is  sufficiently  largo  for  a 
town  in  which  dramatic  entertainments  are  little 
relished.  Near  the  town  is  a  general  lunatic 
asylum,  on  a  site  of  24  acres,  in  which  John 
Clare,  the  poet,  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
ill-fated  career.  The  barracks  form  'a  large  en- 
closure on  the  W.  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
Leicester ;  and  in  the  E.  suburbs  is  the  infirmary, 
a  large  and  respectably  built  edifice,  completed  in 
1793,  and  furnishing  excellent  accommodation  for 
patienta.  A  race-course  was  formed  X.  of  the 
town  in  1778,  and  the  races,  which  take  place  in 
autumn,  are  invariably  well  attended.  About 
i  m.  S.  on  the  London  road  is  an  ancient  cross, 
one  of  those  erected  at  the  halting-places  of  the 
funeral  of  (Jucen  Eleanor,  on  its  passage  from 
liardeby,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  that 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lower  orders,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  craft,  which  has  thriven  and  in- 
creased during  the  last  50  years,  without  being 
affected  by  the  various  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred within  that  period.  These  shoes  are  sent 
in  laige  quantities  to  London,  and  furnish  the 
chief  supply  of  the  shops  that  deal  in  cheap, 
ready-made  shoes :  they  are,  also,  extensively  ex- 
ported. Leather  currjing  and  saddlerj'  are  car- 
ried on;  but  the  stocking  and  lace  trades,  once 
very  considerable,  have  greatly  declined  since 
the  introduction  of  machinery  at  Leicester  and 
Nottingham.  There  are  also  several  foundries, 
and  the  manufacture  of  light  brass  and  iron  work 
is  prosecuted  on  rather  an  extensive  scale.  Nor- 
thampton was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  large  posting 
business,  which  the  opening  of  railways  has  gone 
far  to  annihilate.  She  is  now  united  by  railway 
with  Peterborough  and  the  lines  leading  to  Lin- 
colnshire and  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Blisworth  station  of  the  Great  North  Western  rail- 
way on  the  other.  The  latter  brings  her  within 
little  more  than  two  hours'  distance  of  London, 
and  tlie  facility  of  intercourse  thence  arising  lias 
more  than  indemnified  her  the  loss  of  the  posting 
business.  The  Nen,  also,  and  the  numerous  canals 
uniting  with  that  river,  give  to  Northampton  the 
advantage  of  a  water  communication  with  the 
German  Ocean,  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Bristol. 

Northampton  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  and  has 
received  several  royal  charters,  the  last  being 
granted  in  the  8Cth  George  III.  By  the  Mun. 
Keform  Act  it  has  been  divided  into  8  wards,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors ;  having  also  a  commission  of  the 
peace  under  a  recorder,  and  a  court  of  record  for 
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civil  suite.  The  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  quarter  sessions  in 
Jan.,  April,  July,  and  Oct.  The  bor.  has  sent 
two  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. ;  the  right  of  voting,  previously  to  the 
Keform  Act,  being  in  inhabitant-householders 
occupying  a  distinct  dwelling  for  six  months  pre- 
\ioiisly  to  the  election,  and  not  having  received 
alms  for  twelve  months.  The  electoral  liniit-s 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Boundary  Act,  and 
in  1805  had  2,717  reg.  electors.  Northampton  is 
likewise  the  principal  polling-place  and  election 
town  for  the  S.  dlv.  of  the  co.  A  large  cattle 
market  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  there  are 
smaller  markets  on  two  other  days.  Exten- 
sive horse  and  cattle  fairs,  attended  by  jobbers 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Feb.  20,  April  6,  May 
4,  and  Aug.  5. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  North-ffamttme^ 
which,  according  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  had 
then  only  40  burgesses,  was  given  bv  William  I. 
to  Simon  St.  Liz,  who  built  a  castle  here  (now 
marked  only  by  an  earth-mound,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  present  town).  Numerous  syn<Hls  and  par- 
liaments met  here  during  the  succeeding  reigns, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  Nor- 
thampton was  considered  of  sufiicicnt  importance 
to  have  a  mint.  In  the  reign  of  lienrj'  III.  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  university  here, 
consisting  of  emigrant  studenta  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  but,  though  the  scheme  was  at  first 
sanctioned  by  the  king,  a  mandate  was  after- 
wards issued  to  compel  the  students  to  return  to 
their  old  seminaries,  and  to  forbid  the  continuance 
of  the  establishment.  In  the  wars  of  the  Rosi-s, 
its  neighl)ourhood  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
(fought  10th  July,  1460),  between  Henry  VI. 
and  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Edward  IV.) 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  taken  i>ri- 
soner.  In  1642  the  town  was  seized  by  Lord 
Brooke,  who  fortified  it  for  the  parliament.  In 
1663,  Northampton  suffered  greatly  from  a  flood, 
and  in  1075  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  los.i 
of  property  being  estimated  at  15(),b{)0/.  To  this 
calamity,  however,  may  be  attributed  the  in- 
creased'width  and  regular  arrangement  of  the 
streets,  for  which  it  is  remarkable  above  moat 
other  provincial  tdWns. 

Northampton  has  been  long  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  life  insurance  from  the  circumstance  of 
Dr.  I*rice  having  founded  his  famous  table  of  the 
rate  of  mortality  on  the  register  of  the  deaths  in 
the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  this  town.  But  this 
table  was  far  from  being  accurate  at  the  time 
when  it  was  framed,  and  is  now  verj'  wide  of  tho 
mark.  And  though  it  had  represented  the  mor- 
tality in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  tjuite  correctly, 
that  was  much  too  narrow  a  basis  to  be  taken 
for  a  representation  of  the  average  mortality  of 
England. 

NORTHFLEET.    See  Gravesend. 

NORTHUMBEULAXD,  a  marit.  co.  of  Eng- 
land, being  the  most  northerly  of  the  kiiigd«>ni, 
having  N.  a  small  detached  |K)rtion  of  Durham, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  Scotland,  E.  tho 
German  Ocean,  S.  Durham,  and  W.  Cumberland, 
and  the  cos,  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  in  Scot- 
land. Area,  1,249,299  acres,  of  which  about  800,000 
are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pjisture. 
It  exhibits  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil.  It 
is  divided  from  Scotland  and  Cumberland  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  a  portion  of  the  l*ennine,  cr 
great  central  range  of  mountains,  which  stretch 
out  into  extensive  moors,  and  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  tlie  W.  parts  of  the  co.  with  their  ramifica- 
tions. There  arc,  however,  very  extensive  tracts 
of  low  land  along  the  coast,  and  in  tho  vales  of 
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the  Coquet,  Tyne,  and  other  rivers,  the  soil  of 
"which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  stronp  clay 
loam,  and  is  very  fertiie.  The  Cheviot  Hills  are 
mostly  covered  with  fine  verdure,  affording  ex- 
cellent pasture  for  the  peculiar  and  valuable  breed 
of  sheep,  called  by  their  name,  and  now  so  widely 
diffused;  but  the  mountains  and  their  offsets  be- 
longing to  the  Pennine  range  are  mostly  covered 
with  peat  earth ;  and  are  bleak,  drear>',  covered 
with  heath,  and  interspersed  with  sw^ampy  mo- 
rasses. ITie  climate  varies  with  the  elevation 
and  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  vales  it  is  dry  and  early.  Northumberland 
is  distinguished  by  its  improvements,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  counties  of  the  empire. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal  com  crops ;  but 
barley,  Ijeans,  and  peas  are,  also,  extensively 
raised.  Turnips  are  an  important  crop  in  the 
coa.st  district;  they  are  universally  drilled,  and 
their  culture  is  nowhere  better  understood.  Cattle 
are  of  various  breeds ;  but  the  improved  short- 
honis  are  now,  perhaps,  the  greatest  favourites. 
Estates  of  all  sizes,  but  mostly  large.  Farms, 
also,  large,  and  their  occupiers  distinguLshcd  by 
their  su|)erior  intelligence  and  enterprise.  Farms 
mostly  held  on  leases,  varying  from  7  to  14  and 
21  years.  Farm-houses  and  cottages  good.  With 
the  exception  of  those  carried  on  at  Newcastle 
(which  see),  manufactures  are  of  little  importance. 
Pit-coal  forms  the  staple  produce  of  Northumber- 
land, and  is  raised  and  shipped  in  vast  qiuintities 
from  the  Tyne,  for  the  supply  of  London  and 
other  ports  on  the  E.  coast,  and  for  exiwrtation. 
The  pitmen,  who  are  a  numerous  and  important 
class,  receive  wages  varj'ing  from  15a.  to  25«.  a 
week,  and  are  honourably  distinguiidied  among 
the  working  classes  by  their  superior  comforts 
and  enjoyments.  Their  houses  are  generally  clean, 
roomy,  and  well  furnished;  thev  live  well,  are 
but  Uttle  infinenced  by  political  agitation,  and 
are  more  orderly  and  decidedly  less  addicted  to 
ardent  spirits,  cock-fighting,  and  such  like  dc- 
JuoralLsing  sports,  than  they  were  60  years  ago. 
Exclusive  of  its  coal,  Northumberland  has  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  and  abundant  supplies  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone ;  the  quarries  of  the  latter  at 
Gateshead  Fell  supplying  the  '  Newcastle  gnind- 
stones,'  famous  in  most  j)art«  of  the  world.  Prin- 
cipal ri\'er8,  Tyne,  Coquet.  Alne,  Blyth,  Wansbeck, 
and  Till.  Principal  towns,  Newcastle,  Tyneraouth, 
N.  Shields,  and  Morpeth.  It  returns  '(including 
Berwick)  10  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for  the 
CO.,  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Berwick  and  Newcaitle, 
and  1  each  for  Morpeth  and  Tynemouth.  Keg. 
electors  for  the  co.  «,619  in  186b,  being  3,108  for 
the  northern  and  6,511  for  the  southern  division. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  6.),6G5  inhab. 
houses,  and  343,025  inhab.;  while, in  1«41,  it  had 
48,710  inhab.  houses,  and  260,278  inhab. 

NORTUWICII,  a  market  town  and  township  of 
England,  par.  of  Great  Budworth,  hund.  of  ita  own 
name,  co.  Chester,  on  the  Weaver,  16^  m.  ENP^ 
Chester,  and  155  m.  NW.  London.  Area  of  town- 
ship 200  acres.  Pop.  1,190  in  1861.  It  has  an 
antiquated  appearance,  with  badJy  paved  streets. 
The  church,  which  is  subordmate  to  that  of  Great 
Budworth,  is  a  large  building,  with  a  semicircular 
choir,  remarkable  for  the  curious  decorations  on 
the  roof  of  the  nave.  Tliere  are  places  of  worship, 
also,  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents, 
with  attached  Sunday  schools.  A  grammar  school 
was  founded  in  1558;  it  is  handsomely  endowed, 
and  the  government  is  vested  in  12  trustees,  who 
appoint  both  the  masters  and  the  free  scholars. 
There  is,  also,  a  charity  school  for  12  poor  children. 
Niirthwich  is  one  of  the  wiches  or  salt  towns  of 
Cheshire^  and  vast  quantities  of  salt  are  annually 
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produced  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Tlie  snlt 
mines  are  very  extensive ;  they  have  been  wrought 
since  1670 ;  and  the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  fnma 
them  is  greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained  froin 
any  other  salt  mines  in-  the  vrorld.  In  it*  solid 
state,  when  dug  from  the  mines,  the  salt  is  n«;* 
sufficiently  pure  for  use,  and  is  sent  to  Frtxis^hain 
and  other  plac^  on  the  S.  side  the  Mensey,  where 
it  is  refined,  by  being  dissolved  in  sea-water, 
and  afterwards  separated  by  evaporation  and 
crystallisation.  By  far  the  largest  quantity,  how- 
ever, of  the  salt  now  produced  in  Cheshire  is  ol>- 
tained  from  the  brine  springs.  The  brine  is  firs-t 
pumped  up,  principally  bv  means  of  steani- 
engines,  from  very  deep  wells,  and  is  collected  in 
reservoirs,  where  it  is  sometimes  saturatetl  "r 
strengthened  by  an  admixture  of  crushed  rook- 
salL  The  business  has  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  above 
300,000  tons  are  annually  produced  in  Nyrthw-ich 
and  its  vicinity.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
inhab.  are  also  employed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. It  has  every  facility  for  water-carriaffe  by 
its  position  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  and 
it  is  close  to  the  Grand  Junction  railway.  It  is 
one  of  the  iwlling-places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
di  V.  of  Cheshire.  Markets  on  Friday ;  a  large  cattle 
fair,  April  10;  other  fairs,  Aug.  2  and  Dec.  6. 

NORWAY"  (Norw.  Norge^  Germ.  Nvrvepen)^  a 
countr>'^  of  N.  Europe,  forming  the  W.  portion  of 
the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  at  present 
united  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  It  extends,  in- 
cluding Norwegian  Lapland,  between  the  58th  and 
71st  degs.  of  N.  lat,  and  the  5th  and  31st  of  K, 
long. ;  having  E.  Russian  Lapland  and  Sweden,  S. 
the  Skaggerrack,  separating  it  from  Denmark,  ami 
W.  and  N.  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans.  Its  entire  length,  from  the  Naze, 
its  most  S.  promontorj',  to  the  North  Cape,  is  u|>- 
wards  of  1,100  m.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly ;  in 
Norrland,  near  its  N.  extremity,  it  maj-  average 
about  50  m. ;  but  towartls  the  8.  it  is  as  much  as 
250  m.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seventeen  . 
provinces,  or  amts,  of  the  following  area  and 
population,  in  1850  and  1860 : — 


Amu 

^q.  miln 

Pop.  In  1S50 

Pop.  in  ISiXf  j 

Smnalehnena    ,    . 

1,.'570 

73,622 

84.4IC     1 

Aggcrahuus  .    .    . 

1,898 

109,4^« 

95,9fil     , 

Hedomarken     .    . 

9,539 

87.118 

10 1, .393 

Christiana     .    .     . 

9,441 

102,730 

115.I4!* 

Buskcrnd.    .    .    . 

4,798 

83,918 

90^3 

Jarlsberg  and      ) 
Lounvig    ,    .  J 

858 

63,070 

73,223    , 

Bradsberg     .    .    . 

e,574 

72,891 

76,.'>46    1 

Ncilcnaes      .    .    . 

4,266 

53.932 

59.112    1 

Mandal     .... 

2.M6 

61,918 

67,370    ; 

Stavanpcr     .    .    . 

3,814 

78,210 

91 ,.',:» 

South  Bergenhtius 

6,300 

116,989 

104,782    ! 

North  BerKenhuus 

7,fi33 

77.978 

81,496    . 

lloni'^dal  .... 

5,948 

81,314 

90,283    , 

South  Trondhjem  . 

7,111 

89,329 

96318 

North  Trondhjem . 

8,689 

66,570 

Tijra 

Nordlands     .    .    . 

15,087 

65,512 

77,r..<?7 

Finmarken  .    .    . 
Total   .    .    . 

27,536 

121,807 

43,938 
1.328,471 

&4,C«65 

1,433,734 

Physical  Geography. — The  chief  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  Norway  are  its  Jjtlds  and  Jjords; 
the  lirst  being  lofty  mountain  plateaux  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  second  deep  indentations  or  arms  of 
the  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Nearly  the  whole  c.f 
the  country  is  covered  with  mountains.  The  main 
chain,  called  the  Kiolen  (or  keel),  forms  the  line 
of  separation  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  far 
S.  as  lat.  63°;  but  thenceforward  it  tends  to  the 
SW.,  under  the  names  of  Dovrefjcld,  and  Lanprc- 
fjeld,  fonning  the  watershed  between  tlie  rivers 
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flowine  into  the  Skagerrack  on  the  SE.,  and  the 
Xorth  Sea  and  Atlantic  on  the  W.  Many  of  the 
Xonvegian  moontauis  rise  to  from  6,000  to  8,000 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  SueehcBttii 
a'at  6-^  36',  long-  ^  40'),  8,120  ft.  in  height,  has 
heeii  lonff  cons^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  elevated  point  of 
land :  but  it  is  n^w  supposed  that  the  Hurunger 
Fjeld,  in  the  proV-Be^f en,  overtops  the  former  by 
at  least  700  ft.  ^^®  J'jorda  have  been  sometimes 
comparted  to  the  Scottish  friths-,  but  they  are 
generallv  smaller  than  the  latter,  and  rather  re- 
semble the  Scottish  salt-water  locU  They  are 
most  numerous  on  the  W.  coast,  where  the  &ogne 
and  Hardanger  Fjords,  ^.^Jj,^®"^.  contmuauons, 
stretch  inland  for  at  least  100  m.  m  a  durect  hne, 
and  are  of  the  greatest  usc  as  means  of  communi- 
cation. Nor^^-ay  has  numerous  nvers,  some  ol 
which,  as  the  Glommen,  Lougen,  and  Drammen 
Nid,  all  taking  a  SSE.  direction,  are  of  laige  size ; 
but  their  courses  are  so  beset  with  cataract^  that 
thev  are  of  little  service  f^J  navigation.  Lakes 
are  numerous  in  the  E.  ha"^  o.*  the  country,  but 
none  of  them  can  be  corapare«,»n  respect  of  extent 
to  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  The  W.  coast  is  lined  m 
its  entire  extent  by  a  vast  number  of  islands.  The 
principal  of  these"  are  the  I^ffoden  group.  The 
shores  of  Norway  (like  the  W.  coast  of  almost  all 
countries  in  high  latitudes)  arc  iron-bound,  and 
difficult  of  access ;  and  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
LoffiKlen  Isles  is  the  celebrated  Maelstrom,  which 
inspires  the  Norwegian  fishermen  ^vith  as  much 
terror  as  Charybdis  did  the  ancient  navigators  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and,  perhaps,  with  more  reason. 

Geology. — The  formations  of  Norway  are  for  the 
most  part  primarj'.  The  mountains  were  long 
supposed  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  granite, 
but  in  reality  thb  rock  is  far  from  common.  The 
most  abundant  rock  is  gneiss;  next  to  which, 
though  by  no  means  so  widely  diffused,  is  mica 
slate,  resting  upon  and  alternating  ^^dth  the  gneiss ; 
and  in  beds  subordinate  to  both,  arc  limestone, 
quartz,  and  hornblende.  Upon  the  high  table 
lands,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  blocks  of  a 
conglomerate  rock,  in  which  pebbles  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  other  crystallised  substances  are  em- 
bedded, and  which,  being  smooth  and  rounded, 
have  evidently  been,  during  a  remote  but  length- 
ened periotl,  subject  to  violent  friction.  (Mr. 
Lyell  (Princip.  of  Geology,  i,  336)  denies  the  oc- 
currence of  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula ;  but  his  opinion,  though 
cntitle<i  to  great  weight,  differs  frem  the  state- 
ments of  some  recent  travellers,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  earthquakes  are  not  unfrcquent, 
and  that  the  physical  appearance  of  the  country, 
especially  of  its  fjords,  almost  demonstrates  that 
it  has  at  a  distant  i)eriod  been  upheaved  by 
volcanic  action.  (See  Laing's  Norway,  pp.  75, 
70-114.) 

T7ie  climate  must,  of  course,  varj'  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  as*  well 
as  tlic  difference  of  latitude ;  but  generally  the 
gummcrs  are  short,  and  the  changes  sudden  and 
extreme.  Fwm  lat.  58*^  to  o[P  the  average  temp, 
is  about  4.'|0  Fahr.;  and  there  is  no  constant  snow- 
region.  Tlie  same  vegetables  and  fruits  grow  as  in 
England,  except  apricots  and  poaches.  Beech 
wcxkIs  cease  at  iiiP,  From  59^  to  60°  the  average 
temp,  is  about  44°  Fahr.:  all  kinds  of  grain  grow 
here  on  the  best  soib,  and  the  same  fniit  trees  as 
before,  but  at  60°  the  plum  ceases  to  ripen.  From 
60°  to  61°  the  average  temp,  on  the  coast  is  43°; 
in  the  interior,  41°.  In  this  division  the  pine  and 
Norway  fir  become  the  predominant  forest  trees, 
with  birch,  hazel,  and  aspen.  The  elm  ceases; 
and  beyond  61°  the  oak  Is  not  seen  in  perfection. 
The  principal  crops  arc  rye,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp; 


but  wheat  ripens  in  favonrable  sitnations.  Be- 
tween 61°  and  62°,  the  average  temp,  is  aboi:t 
40° ;  all  the  common  fruits  still  ripen ;  as  will 
wheat,  in  certain  pbces ;  but  this  grain  is  veiy 
precarious  and  little  cultivated.  N.  of  62°  the  asu 
u  scarcely  seen.  The  region  between  62°  and  03° 
comprises  the  highest  land  in  the  country,  and 
the  upper  5,000  ft.  of  the  Doone  Fjeld  is  covered 
with  perpetu^d  snow.  The  average  temp,  of  the 
valleys  in  this  zone  is  about  39°  Fahr.  Beyond 
63°,  peas  begin  to  be  precarious^  cabbage  ceases  to 
come  to  perfection,  flax  scarcely  ripens,  and  wheat 
is  not  seen,  except  near  the  sea  coast  in  small 
quantities;  but  the  pine  and  fir  tribes,  birch, 
mountam  ash,  and  aspen  flourish.  From  63°  to 
64,  the  hardier  fniits  ripen  in  sheltered  situations 
only,  and  oats  begin  to  be  a  precarious  crop.  From 
64°  to  65°,  rye,  oats,  and  barlev  ripen ;  but  beyond 
65°,  neither  oats  nor  any  fruit,  except  currants, 
succeed ;  and  the  pine  begins  to  degenerate. 

Stoves  begin  to  be  lighted  in  Christiania  in  the 
middle  of  Sept.,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  till 
the  middle  of  lilay ;  the  summer  then  advances 
rapidly,  and  the  thermometer,  in  July,  often  rises 
at  noon  to  above  80°  Fahr. ;  but  tlie  heats  are  of 
short  duration,  frosts  frequently  occurring  in  the 
latter  end  of  August  The  W.  coast,  though  pro- 
verbially rainy  and  damp,  is  not  unhealtny:  in 
the  interior,  the  atmosphere  is  usually  dry  and 
bracing.  In  some  places  vegetation  is  so  quick 
that  the  com  is  sown  and  cut  within  six  weeks. 

Land aiui  Agriculture, — Norway  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  In  1855,  of  a 
total  male  population  of  685,381,  of  whom  434,267 
were  above  ten  years  of  age,  309,000  were  connected 
with  agriculture,  either  as  proprietors,  farmers,  or 
farm-servants.  Only  about  100th  part  of  the  entire 
surface  is  under  culture,  or  otherwise  productive. 
As  Norway  is  a  country  where  the  feudal  system 
was  never  established,  the  land  is  mostlv  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  cultivate  it.  Such  land  is 
termed  udal,  a  word  in  its  origin  probably  the 
same  with  the  German  won!  adel,  or  noble,  since 
it  carries  an  equivalent  meaning  in  all  its  applica- 
tions. Udal  land  is  noble  land,  held  from  or  under 
no  superior,  not  even  the  king ;  but  by  the  same 
right  by  which  the  crown  itself  is  held.  It  is  pos- 
sessed, consequently,  without  charter,  and  is  not 
subject  to  fines,  escheats,  forfeitures,  nor  personal 
suit  or  service :  nor  to  any  of  the  burdens  affecting 
land  held  by  feudal  tenure  direct  from  the  sove- 
reign, or  from  his  superior  vassaL  The  succcssinii 
to  land  is  not  vested  in  the  eldest  male  heir.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  kindred  of  the  udalman  in 
possession  are  what  is  called  odelsbaam  to  his  land» 
and  have,  in  order  of  consanguinity,  a  certain  in- 
terest in  it,  called  odehhaam  ret.  Hence,  if  the 
udalman  in  possession  should  sell  or  alienate  his 
land,  the  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  redeem  it  on 
repaying  the  purchase  money ;  and  if  he  should  de- 
cline to  do  so,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  one  next  him 
to  claim  his  odelsbaam  ret.  Formerly  the  power 
to  redeem  estates  was  unlimited  in  point  of  time ; 
but  as  a  power  of  this  sort,  by  rendering  the 
title  of  the  occupier  insecure,  prevented  him  from 
making  any  improvements,  the  right  of  redemi)- 
tion  has  latterly  been  limited  to  within  5  years  of 
the  sale ;  and  il  has  also  been  ordered  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  be  indemnified  for  his  improvements. 

Farms  generally  consist  of  3  divisions ;  the  in- 
field, or  acres  enclosed  for  the  crops  and  best  hay ; 
the  mark,  or  outfield,  also  enclosed  for  pasturing 
the  cattle ;  and  the  scoter,  a  tract  of  unme&sured 
grass  land,  which  Is  sometimes  30  or  40  m.  dis- 
tant ;  and  on  which  chalets  arc  erected,  and  tho 
cattle  arc  pastured  for  3  or  4  months  in  summer, 
A  farm  of  average  size  comprises  about  290  acres. 
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exclusive  of  the  seater.  Of  this  extent,  148  acres, 
comprising  the  in-field,  are  commonly  cleared: 
only  alMut  one-third,  however,  yields  com  and 
potatoes,  the  remainder  being  always  in  grass  for 
liay.  Tlic  out^lield  is  usually  half  cleared,  being 
fenced  off  and  ploughed  in  patches ;  and  it  is  in 
tliis  division  that  the  housemen  or  cottiera,  imying 
fn)m  3  to  4  dolls,  each  of  rent,  and  working  at 
about  8  skillings  (3rf.)  a  day,  with  their  food,  have 
their  houses  and  their  fenced  pieces  of  land«  The 
accommodations  for  the  cattle  are  very  good,  the 
cow-house  being  floored  with  timber,  and  lighted 
by  glass  windows :  the  cows  arc  tended  by  a  woman. 
Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  wood :  they  are  gene- 
rally comfortable;  and  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  constructed,  there  is  but  little 
difference  between  the  residence  of  a  public  func- 
tionary, a  clergj-man,  or  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
])crty,  and  that  of  a  bond  or  peasant  proprietor. 
The  division  of  property  among  children  prevents 
the  erection  of  any  splendid  mansions,  or  any  thing 
more  expensive  than  is  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
perty upon  which  it  stands. 

Except  in  a  few  favoured  spots  the  arable  land 
is,  generally  speaking,  sandy  and  poor.  Hence,  if 
a  few  days  of  warm  sunshhie  succeed  each  other 
without  rain,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  the  roots  of  the  corn  and  grass  are 
apt  to  be  burned  up.  In  autumn,  on  the  contrary", 
the  decreased  warmth  prevents  the  com  from  ripen- 
ing, and  not  uiiusually,  even  in  favourable  seasons, 
it  is  injured  bv  violent  autumnal  rains.  There  are 
mostlv  several  nights  about  the  end  of  August,  dis- 
tin'guisheii  by  the  name  of  iron  nights,  on  account 
of  their  sometimes  blasting  the  promise  of  the 
fairest  har\'ests.  The  crops  are,  in  consequence, 
extremely  precarious.  Even  in  the  best  years  a 
considerable  supply  of  com  has  to  be  im]K)rtcd ;  and 
in  bad  years  the  inhabs.,  especially  in  the  interior, 
have  to  sustain  the  greatest  privations. 

In  addition  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
soil  and  climate  the  peasantry  are  said  to  be  de- 
flcient  in  industry,  and  wedded  to  routine  practices ; 
and  a  considerable  influence  is  also  ascribed,  in  the 
production  of  dearths,  to  the  great  consumption 
of  corn  in  distilleries.  However,  the  latter  com- 
plaint seems  witliout  foundation.  The  demand 
for  corn  for  distillation  makes,  no  doubt,  a  ^eater 
quantity  be  sown  in  ordinarj'  years  than  if  it  were 
proliibited ;  so  that  in  bad  years,  when  distillation 
almost  wholly  ceases,  there  is  a  greater  supply  to 
meet  the  neceissities  of  the  people.  Rye  is  the 
crop  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  next  to  it 
oats,  flax,  and  pot^itoes.  The  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  are  usually  made  by  the  peasants 
themselves,  are  better  than  could,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, l)e  exjKJCted ;  even  thrashing  machines 
are  pretty  common. 

All  over  Norway  there  are  com  magazines,  to 
which  the  farmers  may  send  their  surplus  produce, 
and  whence,  also,  they  may  be  supplied  with  loans 
of  com;  the  de^)ositors  receiving  at  the  rate  of 
12^  per  cent,  of  increase  on  the  com  deposited  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  the  borrowers  replacing  the 
quantities  advanced  at  the  expiration  of  the  same 
period,  with  25  per  cent,  increase.  These  deposi- 
tories are  found  to  be  useful  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  ])recariousness  of  the  crops.  Tlie  difference 
l)etwc'en  the  increase  allowed  in  the  corn  received 
and  that  charged  on  the  corn  given  out,  pays  the  ex- 
])enscs.  In  the  north,  and  even  in  other*  parts,  in 
years  of  scarcity,  the  inner  rind  of  the  fir  tree, 
kiln-dried  and  ground,  is  used,  togetlier  with  corn 
meal,  for  bread.  Some  travellers  have  denied  this 
fact ;  but,  as  it  seems,  for  no  suthcient  reason.  The 
inner  riud  next  the  wood  is  taken  off  in  flakes,  like 
foolscap  paper,  steei>ed  in  warm  water,  and  hung 
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to  dry  in  the  sun.    When  dry  it  is  pounded  iiT 
small  pieces,  mixed  w^itli  com,  and  ground  on  the 
hand-railL   The  extcndeti  cultivation  of  the  potato 
since  the  peace,  has  probably  placed  the  inhaW 
of  the  lower  country  beyond  the  necessity  of^SiS- 
rally  using  it ;  but  those  in  the  higher  part*  ii«« 
it,  more  or  less,  every  year.    It  is  not  uni^aktable, 
but  is  costly. 

The  most  profitable  branch  of  mral  industry  is 
cattle  breeding.  The  cattle  are  small  in  the  bone, 
thin  skinned,  usually  red  or  white,  and  obviously  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  common  unimproved  breed 
in  lilngland,  France,  and  Germany.  The  cows  give 
excellent  milk,  and  daily  produce  enters  largely 
into  the  food  of  every  family.  Goats  are  a  favoimte 
stock,  and  on  ever>'  farm  they  appear  more  nume- 
rous than  sheep.  Hogs  are  not  numerous.  The 
horses  are,  in  general,  inferior  to  those  of  Sweden. 
The  real  Norwi^an  pony,  however,  met  with  in 
the  N.  of  the  country,  is  an  admirable  little  animal, 
fast  going,  hardy,  and  fit  for  a  great  deal  of  work. 
A  few  are  occasionally  imported  into  Scotland. 
The  live  stock  suffers  frequently  from  wolves  and 
bears,  the  hunting  of  both  of  which  is  actively 
pursued ;  but  that  of  the  latter  not  so  much  as  for- 
merly, the  price  of  bear  skins  having  greatly  fallen. 
The  elk,  and  many  kinds  of  game,  are  found;  and 
in  the  N.  large  herds  of  reindeer  constitute  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Laplanders.  Aquatic  birds  are 
so  abundant,  that  the  search  after  their  ^gs  occu- 
pies a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  inhalwi  of 
the  coast. 

From  the  want  of  markets,  and  of  other  facilities 
for  commerce,  the  Norwegian  farmer  is  seldom 
able  to  (»nvert  his  surplus  produce  or  savings  into 
money.  His  object,  indeed,  is  not  to  raise  produce 
for  sale,  but  to  supply  liimself  with  the  various 
materials  recpdred  for  the  food,  drink,  and  clothing 
of  his  family.  Tlie  food  of  the  labourers  who  work 
for  gentlemen  or  large  farmers,  conidsts  of  black 
rye  bread  and  salted  butter  or  cheese,  for  break- 
fast ;  and  boiled  barley  and  a  herring,  or  some 
other  fish,  with  beer,  for  dinner.  Once  a  week, 
and  sometimes  twice,  they  have  fresh  meat.  The 
common  people  live  nearly  in  the  same  way,  onlj 
not  quite  so  well ;  and  some  who  have  large  fami- 
lies are  often  m  great  distress.  The  labourers  get 
frequently  at  their  meals  an  allowance  of  home- 
made i>otato  or  com  spirit.  The  latter  article  is 
especially  abundant,  being  distilled,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  on  every  farm.  Great  quantities  arc 
drunk,  its  price  being  only  about  lid.  a  gallon. 
The  farm  labourers,  called  housemen,  live  in  cot^ 
tages  on  the  mark  or  outfield,  at  a  fixed  rent  for 
2  lives,  under  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  on  the  main  farm,  at  a 
certain  rat«  of  wages.  A  system  in  some  respects 
similar  prevails  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  Scotland,  but  the  Norwegian  houseman 
is  better  off  than  the  Scottish  married  farm  ser- 
vant. Land  being  of  less  value  in  Norway,  the 
houseman  has  more  of  it ;  in  fact,  it  constitutes  a 
complete  little  farm,  keeping  generally  2  cows 
and  some  sheep,  and  producing  a  full  subsistence 
for  a  family.  The  law  of  the  country  has  esfie- 
cially  favoured  the  class  of  housemen.  *  In  default 
of  a  written  agreement  registered  in  the  par.  court, 
the  houseman  is  presumed  to  hold  his  possession 
for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  at  the  rent 
last  paid  by  him.  He  may  give  up  his  land  and 
remove,  on  giving  6  months'  notice,  before  the 
ordinary  temi,  and  \s  entitled  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  put  up  at  his  own  expense,  w^hich  be 
may  have  left ;  but  the  landlord  cannot  remove 
him  or  hb  widow,  so  long  as  the  stipulated  rent 
and  work  are  paid. 
Fisheries, — ^iVbovc  the  parallel  of  lat.  C5°,  agri- 
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culture  and  cattle  rearing  cease  to  be  the  primary 
occupations  of  the  pop.  The  inhabs.  of  N^orrland 
and  Finmark  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing,  when  they 
are  not  supported  on  the  produce  of  herds  of  rein- 
deer. The  Loffoden  Islands  are  the  principal  seats 
of  the  cod-fishery,  and  the  average  value  of  the 
fish  caught  there  during  the  winter  has  been  esti- 
mated at  SQfbOOL  The  winter  fishery  lasts  from 
Feb.  to  April ;  after  which  the  fishermen  are  either 
employed  by  the  Russian  merchants,  or  retire  to 
their  homesto  begin  the  herring  fishery.  Besides 
these  general  fisheries,  in  every  fiord,  even  at  100 
ra.  from  the  sea,  an  abundance  of  cod,  whiting, 
haddocks,  flounders,  and  herrings  is  caught  daily 
for  use  and  for  sale,  by  the  seafaring  peasantry. 

The  Forests  and  Mines  of  Norway  might  be  ren- 
dered two  of  the  principal  sources  of  national  wealth. 
Fir  timber  and  deals  are  among  the  chief  exports. 
But  the  want  of  navigable  rivers,  camUs,  and  roads 
occasions  great  difificulties  in  the  conveyance  of 
timber  to  the  coast ;  for  it  is  only  during  the  spring 
thaws  that  the  rivers  or  torrents  are  deep  enough 
to  float  the  timber  down  to  the  fjords.  No  doubt, 
howev«ar,  were  the  timber  trade  of  this  oountrv 
placed  on  a  proper  footing,  by  doing  away  with 
the  impolitic  preference  given  to  American  timber, 
a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  its  imi^ortation 
from  Norway;  and  the  advantages  thence  arising 
would,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  lead  to  the  for- 
xuatiou  of  improved  means  for  supplving  the  ship- 
ping ports  with  timber  and  deals.  iThe  manufac- 
ture of  the  latter  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry 
canicil  on  in  the  country.  They  are  mostly  shipped 
from  Christiania  and  Drammen.  Their  forests  are 
of  the  most  essential  serNnce  to  the  Norw^ians, 
who  apply  their  products  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
purposes.  Their  summum  bonum  seems  to  consist 
111  the  produce  of  the  fir.  This  affords  materials 
for  building  their  houses,  churches,  and  bridges — 
for  every  article  of  their  household  furniture — for 
constructing  sledges,  carts,  and  boats — besides  fuel 
for  their  hearths.  With  its  leaves  they  strew  their 
floors,  and  afterwards  bum  them,  and  collect  the 
ashes  for  manure.  T^e  birch  aflbrds,  in  its  leaves 
and  tender  twigs,  a  grateful  fodder  for  their  cattle, 
and  bark  for  covering  their  houses.  The  bark  of 
the  elm,  in  powder,  is  boiled  up  with  other  food  to 
fatten  hogs :  sometimes  also,  as  already  stated,  it 
is  used  in  the  composition  of  their  bread. 

No  coal  has  yet  been  worked  in  Norway;  but 
Berendish,  between  the  N.  Cape  and  Spitzbeigen, 
appears  to  consist  principally  of  that  mineral. 
Some  is  occasionally  brought  thence  by  Tromsoe 
and  Ilammerfest  w'halers;  and,  were  the  forests 
raised  to  their  due  importance  by  better  means  of 
conveyance,  it  is  probable  that  coal  might  be  sup- 
plied to  the  country  in  quantities  which  would 
render  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  for  fuel  in  a 
great  measure  superfluous.  The  iron  of  Norway, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  very  generally  found.  Copper  is 
found  at  Koraas;  and  near  Kongsberg  a  silver 
mine,  which  has  been  wrought  for  upwards  of  200 
years,  was,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  ac- 
counted the  richest  in  Europe,  In  1768  it  pro- 
duced ore  to  the  value  of  7U,000Z. :  it  has  since, 
however,  materially  declined.  Lead,  cobalt,  ar- 
senic, and  a  little  gold  are  met  with  in  various 
places.  At  Waloe  is  a  salt  mine,  producing  about 
20,000  tons  a  year.  Alum,  asbestos,  marble,  slate, 
and  building  stone  are  among  the  other  mineral 
products. 

Manufactures  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  the 
division  of  labour  being  carried  to  a  less  extent 
in  Norway  than  in  perhaps  any  other  European 
country.  The  bonder,  or  agricultural  peasantry, 
build  their  own  houses,  make  their  own  chairs, 


tables,  ploughs,  carts,  harness,  iron-work,  basket- 
work,  and  wood-work ;  in  short,  except  the  window 
glass,  cast  iron  ware,  and  pottery,  everything  about 
their  houses  is  of  their  own  make.  The  Norwegian 
peasant,  indeed,  unites  most  trades  in  his  own 
person,  his  principal  tool  for  executing  all  kinds 
of  work  in  wood  being  the  knife  he  carries  in  his 
girdle.  The  shoemaker  and  tailor  go  round  and 
cobble  and  sew  for  a  few  weeks  at  each  village, 
getting  their  maintenance,  and  being  commonly 
paid  over  or  above,  in  potatoes,  me^  butter,  or 
other  produce.  Spinning-wheels  and  looms  are  at 
work  in  every  cottage  and  house  in  Ae  countr)"-, 
the  farmers  and  country  people  spinning  their  own 
flax  and  wool,  and  weaving  their  own  linen  and 
woollen  clothes.  There  are  very  few  fabrics  of 
clothing  materials. 

Commerce, — The  forei^  trade  of  Norway  was 
formerly  far  more  extensive  than  at  present  Cen- 
turies ago  Bergen  and  Trondhjem  were  members 
of  the  Hanseatic  Association,  on  the  decline  of 
which  these  towns  retained,  and  still  hold  sepa- 
rate!^', the  same  privil^es  they  enjoyed  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  members  of  that  body, 
though  Christiansand  and  some  other  minor  towns 
have  succeeded,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  obtaining 
a  share  of  the  commercial  monopoly.  The'  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers  in  Norway  are  all  licensed 
burgesses  of  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  or  other  privileged 
towns,  to  which  they  pay  a  certain  tax ;  and  each 
has  a  certain  tract  or  circle  belonging  to  his  factor}', 
within  which  no  other  person  is  entitled  to  buy  or 
selL  The  imports  consist  principally  of  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  com,  spices,  brandy,  wines,  and 
tea,  and  the  exports  of  fish,  timtier,  and  other 
native  produce.  The  trade  of  Norrland  and  Fin- 
mark  is,  however,  different  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  The  privileged  traders  do  not 
supply  the  mhabs.  of  these  provs.  with  necessaries, 
except  during  the  winter  fishing  season ;  and  as 
no  other  Norwegian  dare  interfere,  the  trade  of 
these  provinces  is  now  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  whose  ships  have  been,  since 
1828,  allowed  admission,  free  of  duty,  into  every 
port  N.  of  Tromsoe. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population  and 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  other  means  of 
communication,  there  is  but  little  internal  trade. 
Even  in  the  largest  towns,  such  as  Christiania 
and  Trondhjem,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  strictly 
called  a  market.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
a  joint  of  fresh  meat,  and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
is  an  article  not  to  be  purchased  even  in  the  midst 
of  summte.  Fairs  are  held  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  that 
will  keep  are  laid  in  at  these  times ;  and,  if  this 
care  be  neglected,  great  inconveniences  are  suf- 
fered, as  scarcely  anything  is  to  be  bought  retail. 
Latterly  some  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  facilities  of  interchan^je ;  but  still,  commercial 
intercourse  in  Norway  is  in  a  very  primitive  con- 
dition compared  with  that  of  other  European 
countries. 

Wood,  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  forms 
the  staple  export  of  Norway.  The  quantity 
shipped  was  as  follows  in  the  three  years  1859-CO : 


In  1858 
1859 
1860 


721 ,034  loads 
724,8-22    „ 
778,068    „ 


Next  in  importance  to  the  commerce  in  wood 
are  the  fisheries,  which  afford  the  second  staple 
commodity  of  export,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
employment  and  support  to  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lationfrom  the  Naze  to  the  Warangerfiord,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Whit4j  Sea.  The  fisheries  are 
divided  into  the  herring  fisher}',  which  usual]^ 
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commences  soon  after  the  new  year;  the  winter 
cod  fishery,  which  likewise  commences  about  the 
end  of  Janaar^' ;  and  the  spring  and  summer 
jishery  along  the  coast  of  Fiumark  to  the  White 
tSca.  "  The  herring  fishery  continues  for  about  two 
months.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  district 
between  the  Xaze  and  the  headland  of  Stat,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  300  miles.  The  fish  are  generally 
caught  in  nets,  salted,  and  then  packed  m  barrels 
for  exportation.  The  estimated  quantities  taken 
during  three  years  were : — 

1858 

Number  of  Barrels    .       400,000 
i:stimat«d  Value  to  the) 

Fishermen  in  Specie-  [■  720,000 

dalras     .        •        •     j 


1859 
610,000 


1800 
874,000 


988,800      1,811,000 


The  number  of  boats  employed  annually  does 
not  greatly  vary.  In  1860  there  were  2,632  boats, 
besides  276  vessels,  manned  together  by  13,786 
men,  with  46,215  nets,  and  employing  368  salterics, 
distributed  within  300  miles. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Norway  is  of  some  importance. 

Of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  the  shipments 
from  (Jreat  Britain  to  Norway  average  about 
120,000/.  vearly.  They  comprise  coffee,  cotton, 
hides,  indigo,  palm  oil,  sugar,  tea,  and  ^Tne.  Of 
^flipping,  a  larger  number  of  Norwegian  nation- 
ality entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  cargoes  in  1863  than  that  of  any  other 
foreign  country,  the  arrivals  in  1863  amounting 
to  3,360  ships, "with  an  aggregate  of  754,762  tons, 
against  3,134  ships  and  659,591  tons  in  the  year 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  state  of 
the  commercial  marine  of  Norway  during  the  years 
1858-60:— 


1858 

1859 

1880 

Number  of  Ships 
Numlwr  of  Crews    . 

6.784 
.    687,740 
.      33,713 

6,764 
697,667 
84,130 

6,808 
694,66-2 
33,930 

Tliis  shows  an  increase  of  59,162  tons  during 
three  years.  The  commercial  marine  of  Norway 
in  1862  exceeded  in  amount  of  tonnage  that  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  together. 

Government  —  Though  Norway  is  under  the 
same  crown  with  Sweden,  she  is  no  more  con- 
nected with  that  country  than  Hanover  was  for- 
merly with  (ireat  Britain.  The  constit ution  differs 
from  that  of  Sweden  in  man^  important  respects. 
The  Swedish  government  is  m  part  aristocratical ; 
that  of  Norway  is  an  hereditary  monarchy  with 
a  democratic  parliament.  This,  which  is  called 
the  Storthing,  consists  of  a  certain  number  of 
members,  between  75  and  100 ;  about  one-third  of 
whom  are  returned  by  the  towns,  and  the  rest  by 
the  rural  districts.  Everv  native  Norwegian  of 
25  years  of  age,  who  is  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or 
possesses  pro|)erty,  or  the  life-rent  of  lan(f  to  the 
value  of  SOLy  is  entitled  to  elect  and  be  elected ; 
but  for  the  latter  privilege  he  must  not  be  less 
than  30  years  of  age ;  nor  an  ofiicer  of  the  crown 
(which  has  no  representative  or  organ  in  the  Nor- 
wegian storthing) ;  and  he  must  have  resided  in 
Norway  for  10  years.  The  country'  is  divided  into 
election  districts  and  sub-dislricts,  according  to 
their  pop.  The  mwle  of  election  is  double,  l^ing 
performed  through  the  intervention  of  election- 
men.  In  the  towns  one  election-man  is  chosen 
by  every  50  voters ;  in  the  rural  sub-districts  by 
everj'  100  voters :  the  choosing  of  these  takes  place 
in  die  parish  church  at  the  end  of  every  third 
year.  The  election-men  afterwards  meet  at  the 
place  appointed  for  the  district  or  provincial  elec- 
tion, and  there  choose  among  themselves,  or  from 
junoug  the  other  qualified  voters  of  the  (^strict. 
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the  representatives  to  the  storthing,  in  the  pro- 
portion o(  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  election- 
men  for  the  towns,  and  one-tenth  of  those  for  the 
rural  sub-districts.  Substitutes  (being  those  who 
have  the  next  number  of  votes)  take  the  places  of 
both  election-men  and  mems.  of  the  storthing,  in 
the  event  of  their  unavoidable  absence  from  duty. 
The  storthing  meets  for  three  months  once  in  three 
years,  stiojure,  and  not  by  any  ymt  fn>m  the  king 
or  the  executive.  It  may  be  convened  at  other 
times,  but  in  that  case  it  can  pass  only  temporary 
acts,  which  must  be  ratified  during  the  next  ordi- 
nar}'  session,  oUierwise  they  do  not  become  law. 
Each  storthing  settles  the  taxes  for  the  ensuing 
three  years ;  enacts,  repeals,  or  alters  laws ;  opens 
loans  on  the  credit  of  the  state ;  fixes  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue ;  impeaches  and  tries  before 
a  section  of  its  oirn  bodv  all  state  ministers.  Judges, 
and  its  own  members,  'f  he  storthing,  when  elected, 
divides  itself  into  two  houses.  One,  called  the  lajt- 
thinffj  has  functions  corresponding  general]}'  to 
those  of  the  British  House  of  Lo^s,  and  is  com- 
posed of  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  storthing ;  the  other  three-fourths 
constitute  the  odelsthing^  or  lower  house,  and  all 
proposed  enactments  must  originate  in  tliis  divi- 
Hion.  A  bill  which  has  passed  botli  houses  usually 
becomes  law,  by  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  king. 
But  the  Norwegian  storthing  enjoys  a  right  which 
no  other  legislative  assembly  in  J^urope  possesses. 
If  a  bill  pass  through  both  divisions  in  three  suc- 
cessive 8tx)rthings,  on  the  third  occasion  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  without  the  roval  assent; 
this  right  was  exerted  when  the  ^orweeiaus 
abolished  their  hereditary  nobility  in  1821.  Each 
member  of  the  storthing  has  an  allowance  of  1| 
dollar  a  day  during  its  session. 

llie  mode  of  assembling  the  people  in  the 
country  for  public  business  is  simple,  but  cnrioua. 
A  bucUticAf  or  message-staff,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  constable's  baton,  with  a  spike  at  one 
end,  is  made  hollow  to  hold  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  is  written  the  oflicial  notice  to  meet,  ydth 
the  time,  place,  and  object.  This  is  delivered  from 
the  court-house  of  the  district  to  the  nearest  house- 
holder, who  is  bound  by  law  to  cany  it,  within  a 
certain  time,  to  his  nearest  neighbour;  he  must 
transmit  it  to  the  next ;  and  so  on.  If  the  owner 
is  not  at  home,  the  bearer  must  stick  it  *in  the 
house-father's  great  chair  bv  the  fire-side ; '  and  if 
the  door  is  locked  he  must  iasten  it  to  the  outside. 
He  who,  by  neglect  in  passing  the  budstick,  has 
prevented  others  from  attending,  pays  a  fine  for 
every  person  so  absent. 

Justice, — The  Norwegian  peasantry  were  never 
adacripti  gleboe,  subject  to  local  judicatories,  as  in 
feudal  countries,  but  subordinate  only  to  the  gene- 
ral jurisdiction  of  the  countr>'.  The  small  kings, 
expelled  in  the  ninth  centur}*^  by  Harold  Haarfager, 
seem  never  to  have  attained  the  powers  of  the 
great  feudal  lords  in  other  countries,  but  were  al- 
ways in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  genenl 
thingt,  or  courts,  of  the  people.  Trial  by  jury  is 
a  very  ancient  institution  in  Norway;  but  many 
of  the  details  m  the  administration  of  justice 
originated  with  tlie  Danes.  The  latter  instituted 
the  courts  of  mutual  agreement,  one  of  wliich 
exists  in  each  parish,  the  arbitrators  beuig  chosen 
bj'  the  householders  every  third  year.  Norway  is 
divided,  for  legal  purposes,  into  4  ttiflB  and'  G4: 
aorenshriveries.  In  each  of  the  latter  divisions  is 
a  legal  court,  which  sits  once  a  quarter,  and  in 
which  the  sorcnshriver,  who  presides,  has  only  a 
vote  as  a  member  of  the  jux^',  a  majority-  of  whom 
decides  the  case.  The  ati/tg  amtSf  consisting  each 
of  three  judges,  with  assessors,  and  established  in 
the  chief  town  of  each  stijlj  are  the  courts  of 
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appeal  from  the  foregoing.  The  hoieste-ret^  in 
Christiania,  composed  of  a  president  and  eight 
assessors,  is  the  highest  court,  and  one  of  final 
resort.  The  special  courts  arc  the  rigs-rtt^  or  lag- 
thing,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  military  tribunals. 
Judges  are  responsible  in  damages  for  their  deci- 
&ions<  Capital  punishment  has  been  abolished; 
slavery  in  chains,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
being  the  ordinary  sentence  For  all  kinds  of  crimes. 
The  reliffion  is  the  Lutheran,  but  much  cere- 
monj'  still  remains  in  the  forms  of  worship.  Nor- 
way is  divided  into  5  bishoprics  and  336  parishes; 
the  latter  divisions  are  very  extensive,  but  several 
are  frequently  under  the  cure  of  one  priest.  The 
incomes  of  the  par.  priests  amount  to  from  800  to 
1,600  dolls.,  those  of  the  bishops  to  4,000  dolls,  a 
year.  The  former  are  paid  by  means  of  rents 
from  glebe  lauds,  a  small  tithe  of  com  from  each 
farm,  or  of  fish  in  some  parts,  and  fees,  and 
other  unfixed  sources  of  revenue.  There  are  no 
dissenters;  all  sects  of  Christians  are,  however, 
tolerated,  but  Jews  are  excluded  from  settling  in 
Norway. 

AI>out  one-seventh  part  of  the  pop.  are  receiving 
public  instruction.  Schoolmasters  are  settled  in 
each  parish,  who  live  either  in  fixed  residences,  or 
move  at  stated  inter^'als  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  who  frequently  attend  different  schools,  de- 
voting one  day  only  in  the  week  to  each.  They 
arc  paid  by  a  small  tax  levied  on  householders, 
Ijcsides  a  personal  payment  from  each  scholar, 
amounting,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  servants,  to 
about  8  skills.,  or  half  a  day's  wages  in  the  year. 
Instruction  in  the  primary  schools  is  limited  to 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  with 
sometimes  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy. Almost  every  town  supports  a  superior 
school;  and  in  13  of  the  principal  towns  is  a 
larde  skole^  or  college,  the  mstruction  in  which 
includes  theology»  Latin,  Greek,  Norw^ian,  Ger- 
man, French,  English,  mathematics,  history,  and 
geography.  Christiania  has  a  university,  founded 
by  the  Danes  in  1811,  which  is  modelled  on  the 
system  of  the  German  universities,  but  differs 
from  them  in  the  professors  not  receiving  fees, 
and  in  which  the  number  of  students  varies  from 
000  to  800.  There  are,  also,  schools  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
other  special  schools.  Sunday  schools  have  been 
widely  established ;  and  the"  Society  of  Public 
Good  maintains  a  public  library  in  most  pars,  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  press  in  Norway  is  altogether  free.  Every 
man  is  at  liberty  to  print  and  publish  what  he 
pleases,  being  responsible,  however,  for  what  he 
docs  print.  No  tax  exists  on  newspapers,  and 
somewhat  more  than  40  are  published  in  the 
kingdom,  besides  several  scientific  journals.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  aids  to  science  and  ad- 
vancement, Norwegian  literature  is  not  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  and  can  by  no  means  bear  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Denmark  or  Sweden. 

The  army  of  Norway  consists  of  about  10,000 
infantry,  1,000  cavalry,  1,000  artillerymen,  and 
loO  engineers;  in  all,  12,150  men.  A  militia  is 
raised  throughout  the  interior,  into  which  all  males, 
between  27  and  30  years  of  age,  must  enter ;  and 
on  the  sea  coast  there  is  a  kuid  of  marine  militia, 
in  which  all  seafaring  men,  and  inhabs.  of  sea- 
ports of  a  certain  age,  must  be  enrolled.  The 
naval  force  consisted,  in  18G2,  of  8  steam  frigates, 
8  steam  corvettes,  and  127  gunboats. 

The  pullic  revenue,  for  the  three  years  1863-66, 
was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  4,780,110  specie- 
<lalra,  or  1,036,022/. ;  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  at  4,750,000  speciedalra,  or  1,029,120/. 

people. — The  Norwegians  are  members  of  the 
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widely  spread  Teutonic  race."  The  men  are,  in 
general,  rather  small  in  stature,  but  well  made, 
and  have  great  muscular  power.  The  Gludbrans- 
dal  peasants  are  said  to  be  the  most  athletic,  but 
they  are  decidedly,  as  a  body,  shorter  and  slighter 
of  limb  than  the  mountaineers  of  Dalecarlia,  in 
Sweden.  Their  complexions  and  hair  are  fair,  and 
resemble  more  of  the  Danes,  and  other  N.  German 
tribes,  than  the  Swedes.  The  dress  of  the  men 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  districts,  being,  for 
the  most  part,  more  gay  and  fanciful  than  that  of 
the  women :  in  the  towns,  however,  the  upper 
claiwes  have  fully  adopted  the  costume  common 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  peasants  possess  much 
spirit  and  fire  in  their  manner,  are  frank  and  un- 
daunted, yet  not  indolent;  never  fawning  on  their 
superiors,  yet  paying  proper  respect  to  tliose  above 
them.  They  are,  however,  generally  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  tlie  standard  of  morals'  is  said  to  be, 
ii;  other  respects,  higher  in  Sweden  than  in  Nor- 
way. Women  arc  very  generally  employed  in 
field-labour,  and  beggars  are  numerous,  es|;)ccially 
in  the  towns.  The  average  number  of  illegitimate 
births  IB  about  1  in  5.  But  illegitimate  children 
are  most  commonlv  legitimised  by  a  legal  act,  and 
are  seldom  or  never  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
The  Norwegians  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing, 
music,  and  dramatic  entertainments,  which  are 
the  principal  amusements  introduced  at  their 
festivities. 

History. — Norway  is  interesting  as  the  original 
seat  of  the  Northmen,  who  made  such  frequent 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France 
in  the  dark  ages,  and  who  were  the  ancestors  of 
that  remarkable  people  the  Normans,  who  con- 
quered and  carried  their  institutions  to  England 
and  other  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Nonvay  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  9th  century,  when  Harold 
Hnarfager  united  the  whole  country  under  his 
dominion.  Christianity  was  introduced  bv  Olaf 
I.  in  the  succeeding  century.  In  1387  ^or^vay 
was  annexed  to  Denmark,  to  which  it  remained 
attache^!  till  1814,  when  the  Allied  Powers  gave 
it  to  the  Swedes  in  indemnity  for  Finland.  The 
Norwegians,  indignant  at  the  transfer,  took  arms, 
and  elected  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Den- 
mark as  their  king;  but  the  latter  resigned  the 
crown  in  the  same  year,  and  the  countrv  has 
since  been  united  to  Sweden.  This  union  will  pro- 
bablv  be  maintained  without  difficulty  so  long  ns 
the  Swedish  cabinet  attempts  no  rash  or  violent 
changes  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
country. 

NOltWICH,  a  city  of  England,  being  a  co.  of 
itself,  and  an  important  manufacturing  town,  lo- 
cally situated  in  hund.  Humbleyard,  co.  Norfolk, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  navigable  river 
Wensum,  56  m.  NE.  Cambridge,  and  96  m.  NNE. 
London,  on  the  (ireat  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
city,  74,891  in  1861.  The  co.  of  the  city  is  of  an 
irregular  circular  form,  with  an  average'^dianieter 
of  about  5^  m.,  the  city  itself  standing  a  little  E. 
of  its  centre  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  hill, 
gently  rising  from  the  river.  The  buildings  arc, 
in  a  great  measure,  circumscribed  by  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  fortifications  which  still  exist,  par- 
ticularly on  the  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  city.  The 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  Giles  Street,  and 
one  or  two  more,  are  narrow,  and  so  irregularly 
laid  out,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  ge- 
neral description.  It  has,  however,  many  hand- 
some houses  and  open  spaces,  and  is  well  paved, 
watched,  and  lighted  irith  gas;  and  its  appear- 
ance from  a  distance  is  remarkably  striking.  The 
castle  and  cathedral  are  the  principal  public 
buildings,   but  it  has  no  fewer   than   3G   i>ar. 
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churches,  besides  chapels  and  other  edifices.  The 
ca.stle  (supposed  to  have  been  built  at  ijitervaljj 
iKjtween  the  lOtli  and  Tith  centuries,  by  Canute, 
Ko^er  lligod  and  otherM)  occupies  a  counnanding 
eminence  near  the  cattle-market  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  very  iniiK>sing  object  at  a  dis- 
tance: the  ]iart  now  extant  fonns  a  lar<je  square, 
on  the  E.  hide  of  which  is  an  entrance  tower,  re- 
cently restored  on  the  original  plan.  The  entire 
building  formerly  occupied  an  area  of  23  acres, 
and  had  three  nearly  circular  and  concentric  lines 
of  defence  formed  by  a  wall  and  ditch ;  the  inner 
ditch,  now  laid  out  in  ganlens,  still  remains,  en- 
closing the  inner  ballium,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
semicircular  bridge  of  one  arch,  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
forming  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Saxon 
arches  in  the  kingdom.  In  1793,  a  co.  gaol  was 
commenced  on  the  Castle  Ilill ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ditch  was  enclosed  with  iron  palisades 
and  gates.  Within  the  precincts,  aLso,  a  new  co. 
luUl  has  been  erected  in  the  Tudor  style.  These 
modem  additions,  however,  are  quite  incongruous 
with  the  ancient  and  venerable  appearance  of  the 
original  Norman  fabric. 

The  cathedral,  originally  built  in  1090,  but  sub- 
sequently so  repaired  and  enlaced  that  it  did  not 
a.ssume  its  present  form  till  the  IGth  century,  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  plan  is  almost  wholly  Nor- 
man. It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles,  2 
transepts,  an<l  a  choir  with  a  semicircular  E.  end : 
tl)e  whole  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  411  ft.,  that  of 
the  transepts  from  N.  to  S.  being  191  ft.,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  choir,  72  ft.  The  cloisters 
form  a  square  of  174  fu  within  the  walls  adjoining 
the  S.  side  of  the  nave.  From  the  intersection  of 
tlie  cross  formed  by  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts, 
springs  a  lofty  Anglo-Norman  tower  of  4  storias, 
highly  ornamented  and  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
spire,'  rising  317  ft.  from  the  basement  of  the 
cliurch.  The  W.  entrance  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  Ls  the  best  jjoint  of  view  from  which  the  cathe- 
dral can  be  seen ;  but  the  friable  nature  of  the 
stone  used  in  its  construction  has  caused  ^  decay 
of  the  more  salient  ornaments,  and  thus  greatly 
diminished  the  external  effect.  The  appearance 
of  the  interior  is,  on  the  whole,  grand  and  impos- 
ing ;  the  architecture,  however,  is  of  various  eras, 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  to  the  English-perpendi- 
cular style;  and  modem  alterations  and  additions 
have  not  always  been  in  the  best  taste.  The 
bishop's  diocese  comprises  the  whole  of  Norfolk, 
with  part  of  SnflTolk.  The  episcopal  palace  stands 
N.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  site  of  that  built  by 
the  founder:  it  was  erected  in  1318,  and,  after 
undergoing  repairs,  and  receiving  considerable 
enlargements  from  successive  prelates  since  the 
I^estoration,  has  become  a  tolerably  commodicms 
residence,  attachetl  to  which  is  a  large  and  well- 
laid  out  garden,  comprising  some  mins  of  the  hall 
belonging  to  the  ancient  palace.  Near  the  W. 
front  of  the  church  Is  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated 
txt  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  had  under- 
neath a  chaniel-lu>nse :  it  is  now  used  as  a  free 
grammar-sch(H»l.  Near  it  are  the  two  ancient 
gates  of  St.  Kthell)ert  an«l  Eqiingliam;  the  fonner 
is  in  the  decorated  English,  and  the  latter  a  line 
specimen  of  the  late  perpendicular  style. 

Among  the  churches,  which  are  here  more  nu- 
merous than  in  any  city  except  the  metrojiolis,  a 
few  deserve  notice  as  gixni  specimens  of  ancient 
arcliitecture.  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  at  the  corner 
of  the  market-place,  is  a  large  edifice  in  the  ]ier- 
pendicular  style,  surmoimted  at  its  W.  end  by  a 
lofty  tower ;  the  inside  w  remarkably  light  and 
elegant,  and  it  has  a  fine  altar-piece  and  E. 
painted  window.    The  churches  of  St,  Andrew, 


St.  George  Colegatc,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St. 
Saviour,  present  similar  architectural  features, 
having  high  towers  either  of  stone  or  flint.  Those 
of  St.  Ethelred,  SU  Benedict,  and  St.  Julian  have 
round  towers,  and  belong  apparently  to  the  early 
Norman  era;  but  they  have  been  much  altered 
and  mutilated.  Nont-ich  abounds,  also,  with  the 
remains  of  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  com- 
mon-hall, in  St  Andrew's  parish,  consists  of  the 
nave  of  a  church  attached  to  a  monastery  of 
iilack  Friaia,  The  workhouse  till  lately  occiiiiietl 
an  old  Flemish  convent,  near  which  is  the  Dutch 
church,  now  used  as  a  chapel  to  the  workhouse, 
and  St.  Giles's  hospital  comprises  portions  of  the 
former  church  of  St.  Helen's.  There  are  2  K. 
Catholic  chai)els,  and  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Wes- 
leyan  or  Primitive  Methodists,  Swedenboii|piUM, 
Unitarians,  and  members  of  the  Society  of  FriemK 
Attached  to  the  various  places  of  woreliip  are  nu- 
merous Sunday  schools,  of  which  about  a  half  are 
supported  by  the  established  church,  and  the  rest 
by  dissenters ;  the  whole  furnishing  religious  in- 
struction to  upwards  of  7,000  children;  besides 
which,  there  are  several  endowed  charity-schwds, 
with  national,  Lancastrian,  and  infant  schoc^ls, 
either  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  attended  by  about  3,500  chilchen  of  both 
sexes. 

The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1318,  and 
restored  by  Edward  VI.,  Is  maintained  out  of  the 
funds  of  a  corporation  charity,  called  the  Great 
Hospital :  it  has  an  upper  and  under  master,  and 
]»ossesses  fellowships  and  exhibitions  at  Caius 
(College,  Cambridge.  The  boys'  and  girls*  hospi- 
tals, founded  in  the  17th  centurj',  are  supported 
by  the  produce  of  estates  in  tmst  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  furnish  clotliing  and  instruction  to  ui>- 
wards  of  100  children.  Doughty's  hospital,  esta- 
blished in  1517,  and  under  the  same  patronage, 
provides  for  numerous  infirm  and  aged  perwms; 
but  the  princi|)al  coqwration  charity  is  St.  GiU-s's 
hos])ital,  neartlie  cathedral,  otherwise  known  as  the 
'  Great,'  or  *  Old  Man's  Hospital,'  maintained  by 
rents  and  other  proi>erty,  averaging  7,000/.  a  year, 
and  providing  clothing,  food,  and  a  small  stipend 
for  105  inmates,  besides  servants.  It  appears, 
however,  that  till  recently  these  trusts  were  ex- 
tensively abused  for  political  pur{X>scs. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  Norwich 
supported  by  sul>8cri]Uion9,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  hospitals,  occupying  a 
laTge  brick  building,  erected  in  1771,  and  enlai^ged 
in  1802;  it  has  accommodation  for  about  120  in- 
])atients,  and  has  about  the  same  number  of  out- 
patients. Bethlehem  hospital  is  a  well-endowed 
lunatic  establishment,  founded  in  1713;  and  at 
Thorpe,  about  2  m.  distant.  Is  the  county  lunatic 
asylum.  The  other  principal  institutions  of  this 
kind  are  the  dispensary,  eye  infirmarj',  Magdalen 
asylum,  lying-in  chanty,  and  blind  asylum,  with 
numerous  minor  benevolent  associations,  bible  and 
tract  societies,  and  provident  clubs. 

The  buildinjjs  <levoted  to  the  purposes  of  muni- 
cipal or  civil  jurisdiction  comprise  the  guildliall,  a 
large  ohl  building  of  the  15th  centuT>',  but  sul)se- 
([iiently  much  altered  and  enlarged,  though  even 
now  it  be  little  worthy  of  so  large  a  town;  St. 
Andrew's,  or  the  new  hall,  a  noble  fabric,  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  having  formwl  part  of  an  old 
Dominican  church;  the  county  hall,  in  the  castle 
l)n(Mncts,  a  fine  and  tommmlioiLS  building  of  |»er- 
pendicular  architecture;  the  new  city  gaol  and 
bridewell,  a  modem  and  well  constructed  e<litice 
outside  tlie  walls,  near  St,  Giles's  Gate ;  and  the 
county  gaol  and  house  of  correction,  on  the  castio 
platform,  a  large  but  plain  building,  well  adapted 
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for  its  paxpose  the  establishment  being  conducted 
oil  the  syRtcm  of  silence,  separate  confinement, 
and  hard  labour.  A  commodious  com  exchange 
>va8  erected  in  1828,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in 
18G1.  The  cavalry  barracks  in  Porthorpe  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  red  brick,  enclosing  an  area  of 
10  acresi-  Norwich  has  also  a  laige  workhouse, 
belonging  to  the  miited  pars. 

Among  the  literaxy  establishments  is  the  public 
library,  originally  formed  in  1784,  and  now  occu- 
pying a  handsome  structure  in  the  Grecian  style, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  gaol ;  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Literary  Institution  occupies  a  build- 
ing of  recent  erection,  and  has  a  good  library  and 
a  numerous  body  of  subscribers.  In  the  same 
building  is  a  museum,  but  not  connected  with  the 
above  society.  A  society,  called  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Art-Union,  has  occasional  exhibitions. 
Concerts  are  held  in  the  common  hall  in  St.  An- 
drew's parish,  and  the  musical  festivals  are  held 
in  St  Andrew's  Hall.  Norwich  has  also  a  neat 
modern  theatre  and  assembly-rooms,  2  news-rooms, 
and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Norwich  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manufac- 
tures since  the  »ra  of  Henry  I.,  when  the  Flemings 
first  settled  here,  and  introduced  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  long  woollen  stuffs,  called  worsteds, 
from  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  the  business 
was  first  established :  the  worsted  and  bombazine 
trade  was  also  greatly  increased  daring  the  16th 
centurj',  by  the  immigration  of  Flemish  weavers 
from  the  Lk)w  Countries.  Norwich,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  atuined  its  greatest  prosperity  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  value  of 
its  goods  exported  to  the  E.  Indies,  Russia,  and 
other  places  abroad  (consisting  chiefly  of  cam- 
lets and  camletecs,  callamancoes,  worsted  satins, 
figured  stufTs,  lastmgs,  damasks,  and  shawls),  have 
been  estimated  to  amount  to  1,000,000/.  a  year,  or 
to  1-1 4th  part  of  the  British  manufactured  goods 
exported  at  that  period.  Since  then  the  manu- 
factures of  Norwich  have  materially  declined,  or 
rather  have  not  kept  pace  with  their  progress  in 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Kidine  of  Yorkshire: 
the  greater  facilities  enjoyed  by  Uie  latter,  in  the 
command  of  coal,  the  absence  of  corporation  pri- 
vileges, and  the  greater  scope  given  to  competition 
and  improvement,  have  enabled  them  to  produce, 
at  ciieaper  rates,  most  of  the  articles  that  were  at 
one  time  peculiar  to  Norwich.  In  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  yam  now  used  in  making  Norwich 
fabrics  is  spun  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the 
worsted  manufacture  of  the  West  Riding  is  deci- 
dedly more  extensive  and  valuable  than  that  of 
Norfolk.  The  principal  fabrics  that  are  at  present 
manufactured  in  and  about  Norwich  comprise 
bandanas,  bombazines,  and  paramattas,  fillovers, 
or  ornamental  shawls  and  shawl  borders,  gauzes 
and  crapes,  priuccttas  (a  fabric  of  mixed  war^),  ^ith 
a  worsted  shoot),  silk,  silk  shawls,  woollen  shawls, 
jaajuard,  cuach-laee,  lustres,  shallis  and  mousse- 
iines-de-laine,  and  fringes,  with  sacking  and  horse- 
hair. 

liesidcs  its  worsted  and  silk  manufactures,  Nor- 
wich has  iron  and  brass  fomidries,  snuff-mills, 
vinegar- works,  malt-houses,  breweries,  oil,  mus- 
tard, and  com-mills;  but  they  are  not  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Of  late  years  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  has  been  very  exten- 
sively introduced  into  Nonnch,  and  now  forms 
one  of  its  staple  businesses.  Women  and  children 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  it  also 
employs  a  good  number  of  men.  The  trade  of  the 
town  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufac- 
tures, chietly  to  London  and  otlier  English  ports, 
but  partly  jUso  abroad,  in  exchange  for  corn,  coal, 
and  various  otlicr  articles  of  consumption,    llic 
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town  has,  since  1833,  had  the  important  advantage 
of  being  accessible  to  vessels  drawin^^  10  ft.  water, 
by  means  of  the  canals  connected  with  the  Lowe- 
stoff  navigation ;  and  its  trade  \a  also  materially 
promoted  by  the  Great  Eastem  railway. 

Norwich,  which  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  received  its  principal  charter  constituting 
it  a  separate  co.  in  1403,  was  governed  before  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act  by  a  mayor,  24  aldermen,  and 
60  common  councihnen ;  but  by  the  provisions  of 
that  act  it  is  divided  into  8  wards,  and  has  a 
mayor,  with  15  other  aldermen,  and  48  councillors. 
The  bor.  has  also  a  commission  of  the  peace  under 
a  recorder,  and  a  sheriff's  court  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  to  any  amount.  The  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.  are  also  held  here.  Norwich 
has  retumed  2  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
25th  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election,  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  bein^  vested  in  the  freemen  and  free- 
holders not  receiving  alms.  The  electoral  limits 
were  left  untouch^  by  the  Boundary  Act,  except 
that  the  castle  ])recinct  was  included.  Registered 
electors,  5,506  in  18G5.  Norwich  is  likewise  a 
polling-place  and  principal  election  town  for  the 
E.  div.  of  Norfolk.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter,  for  com  and 
cattle:  laxge  horse  and  sheep  fairs,  day  before 
Good  Frida^^,  Easter  Monday,  and  Whit-Monday. 
Norwich  is  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the 
decay  of  an  old  Roman  town,  now  known  as 
Castor  St.  Edmund's,  probably  the  Venta  Icenorum 
of  antiouity.  A  royal  fortress  was  erected  here 
by  the  East- Angles  in  the  6th  century,  and  a  town 
was  gradually  formed  round  it,  which,  even  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  was  so  important  as  to  have 
a  mint  and  25  par.  churches,  with  1,320  burgesses. 
William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  the  castle  on 
Roger  Bigod,  one  of  his  Norman  followers,  who 
probably  erected  the  present  keep.  It  continued 
m  the  possession  of  his  descendants  till  the  reign 
of  King  John,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  kbig  and 
finally  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1224.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  a  colony  of  Flemings  came  over, 
who  wpre  jomed  by  a  still  greater  number  of 
immigrants  in  1336,  from  which  time  Norwich 
became  an  important  seat  of  manufactures.  In 
1403,  Henry  IV.  separated  the  city  from  the  co., 
and  made  it  a  co.  of  itself  with  peculiar  privileges. 
Its  prosperity,  however,  owing  to  pla^e,  scarcity-, 
and  frequent  fires,  had  begun  to  declme,  when,  in 
1566,  a  fresh  immigration  took  place  of  4,000 
Flemings,  who  had  tied  from  the  persecutions  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
Norwich  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  waa 
occupied  by  its  forces  till  Cromwell  became  pro- 
tector. It  is  remarkable  in  ecclesiastical  history 
for  its  numerous  convents  and  other  religjious  es- 
tablishments, the  funds  of  which  have  in  most 
cases  been  converted  to  charitable  uses,  and  placed 
in  the  trust  of  the  corporation.  Among  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  Norwich  has  given  birth  Ut 
Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  John  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham, 
Dr.  Kaye,  one  of  the  founders  of  GonWlle-and- 
Caius  College,  Cambridge;  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  author  of  the  famous  work  on  the  Attributes  ; 
and  Beloe,  the  translator  of  Herodotus. 

NORWOOD,  a  pooulous  village  of  England, 
hunds.  Brixton  and  Wallington,  co.  Surrey,  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  a  steep  range  of  hiUs,  5^  m. 
S.  London,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  railway. 
Pop.  12,047  in  1«61.  Nor^vood  is  very  irregularly 
laid  out^  chiefly  on  a  wide  and  elevated  common, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  metro- 
polis north wani,  and  of  the  plains  of  Surrey 
southward.  The  neighbourhood  Ls  studded  with 
villas,  belonging  partly  to  merchants  and  oUicia 
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enrrapjed  in  business  in  the  city,  and  partly  to 
persons  retired  from  active  pureuit«.  Of  late 
years,  Nor\i*ood  has  been  a  good  deal  frequented 
in  consequence  of  the  discoverv  of  a  mineral 
Fairing  at  a  place  called  Beau-lieu^  or  Bculah. 
On  the  X.  acclivity  of  the  hill  is  a  handsome 
church,  Oldened  in  1825  (subonlinate  to  Lambeth), 
"with  a  Corinthian  portico  and  st«eple.  There  are, 
also,  places  of  worship  for  Weslevan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  with  attached  Sunday  schools. 
A  school  of  industry,  established  here  in  1812,  fur- 
nishes instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  nee<lle- 
work,  to  nearly  300  girls.  Here  alvso  is  a  lai^e 
national  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a 
I^ucastrian  school,  attended  by  about  200  boys. 
JJut  the  principal  distinction  of  Norwood  is  the 
South- Metropolitan  Cemetery.  It  comprises  about 
40  acres,  has  two  fine  chapels,  and  is  well  laid  out 
with  many  handsome  monuments. 

NOTO,*  a  city  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Syracuse,  cap.  distr.,  on  a  liill  near  the  Noto,  and 
It)  m.  SW.  Syracuse.  Pop.  12,529  in  18G2.  The 
city  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neetum, 
now  called  Vecchio  Noto,  the  surviving  inliabs. 
of  which  removed  thither  after  the  destniction  of 
their  city  by  an  earthquake  in  1693.  Noto  has 
large  squares  and  regular  streets,  and  is  one  of  the 
l>est  built,  most  agreeable  cities  of  the  island. 
Besides  many  handsome  jirivate  residences,  it  has 
various  ecclesiastical  buildings,  a  coimcil-house, 
lyceum,  and  hospital.  Some,  however,  of  its 
jmblic  buildings,  being  on  too  magnificent  and 
expensive  a  scale  for  a  provincial  town,  are  un- 
fjinshed.  There  is  in  this  city  an  excellent  pri- 
vate museum,  especially  of  medals  and  coins,  and 
also  of  antiquities  and  minerals.  The  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  of  a  g>'mnasium  are  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  stood 
about  4  m.  N\V.  the  modem  town.  It  is  rather 
unhealthy,  but  is  surrounded  bv  a  very  fertile 
tract  of  countrj-,  in  the  produce  of  which  it  has  an 
active  trade. 

NOTTINGHAM,  a  central  co.  of  England,  in 
the  Iwisin  of  the  Trent,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  E.  the  latter  and  Leicester,  and  W. 
I)erby.  It  is  oval-shaped.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  50 
m.  Area,  822  sq.  m.,  or  526,076  acres,  of  which 
about  470,000  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
\The  Trent  partly  traverses  and  partly  bounds  the 
CO.  on  the  E.,  and  it  is  also  traversed  by  its  im- 
l^ortant  tributar}',  the  Idle.  Excepting  the  vales 
of  the  Trent  and  Belvoir,  the  surface  is  mostly 
hilly  and  uneven,  but  the  hills  do  not  rise  to  any 
considerable  height  The  soil  in  the  vales  is 
either  a  sandy  or  a  clayey  loam,  and  is  very 
fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  principally  sandy  and  gra- 
velly. The  climate  is  reckoned  peculiarlj-  dry 
and  good.  The  ancient  forest  of  SheT\v«>o*d,  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  Rolun  Hood  and  his  com- 
panions, anciently  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
liilly  portion  of  this  co.  along  its  W.  side,  but  it 
has  long  since  been  disforested,  and  now  contains 
some  magnificent  seats  and  parks.  Agriculture, 
though  still  susceptible  of  material  improvement, 
is,  on  the  whole  good.  The  vale  of  the  Trent  is 
famous  for  its  CTops  of  oats,  but  w^heat,  barlev, 
beans,  peas,  and  cabbages  are  also  extensively 
grown.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  grass 
and  meadow  land,  and  irrigation  has  been  ex- 
tensively practised,  particularly  on  the  estate  be- 
longing* to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  breeding 
of  heavy  black  horses  is  pursued  to  some  extent. 
Cattle,  principally  of  the  short-homed  variety. 
Estates  of  all  sizes;  many  small.  Farms  gene- 
rally small,  and  mostly  held  at  will.  Coal  is 
abundant  in  the  \V.  parts  of  the  co.  Notting- 
hamshire is  the  grand  scat  of  the  manufacture  of 
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bobbinet,  or  Nottingham  lace,  and  also  of  the 
manufacture  of  cottoii  and  silk  stockings.  It  is 
divided  into  6  wards,  1  liberty,  and  285  parishes. 
It  returns  10  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  4  for 
the  CO.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Nottingham, 
Newark,  and  East  Retford,  which  are  its  principal 
t«wns.  Reg.  electors  for  the  co.  7,492  in  1865, 
being  4,065  for  the  northem,  and  3,427  for  the 
southem  division.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co. 
had  62,519  inhab.  houses,  and  293,867  inhab., 
while,  in  1841,  the  co.  had  50,550  inhab.  houses 
and  249,910  inhab. 

Nottingham,  a  parL  and  mun.  bor.,  and  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  town  of  England,  and  co. 
of  itself,  locally  situated  in  the  above  co.,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  hund.  Broxtx)w,  on  the  L^n,  about 
I  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Trent,  14  m.  E. 
by  S.  Derby,  and  128  m.  NNW.  London  by  Great 
Northem  railway.  Pop.  74,693  in  1861.  Area, 
of  pari  bor.,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  co.  of 
the  to^vn,  and  comprises  three  pars.,  2,610  acres. 
The  town  stands  partly  at  the  bottom  and  partly 
on  the  sides  of  a  steep  red  sandstone  rock,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  bv  a  modem  build- 
ing, called  the  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
fastle  built  by  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  demolished  by  order  of  Charles  II.  The 
streets,  many  of  which  rise  above  each  other  in 
successive  terraces,  are  very  narrow,  and  irre- 
gularly laid  out :  two  long  thoroughfares  run 
nearly  parallel  N.  and  S.,  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  other  streets,  and  considerable  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town.  All 
the  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas ; 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  water  from  two  com- 
panies, and  the  police  is  effective.  Tlie  market- 
place, which  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  hand- 
some buildings,  has,  at  its  E.  end,  the  exchange,  a 
(piadrangular  building  of  four  stories,  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  much  improved 
within  recent  years.  The  county  hall,  rebuilt  in 
1854,  is  another  very  conspicuous  edifice,  compris- 
ing two  law  courts,  a  ^and-jury  room  and  other 
apartments,  for  the  business  of  the  assizes.  Behind 
it,  and  connected  by  a  long  covered  passage,  is  the 
CO.  ])rison,  built  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  below 
which,  at  a  depth  of  70  ft.,  is  the  densely  crowdetl 
and  low  quarter,  called  the  Marsh.  The  building 
has  been  altered  and  enlarged  at  various  times, 
but  is  even  now  very  ill-suited  for  carrjnng 
on  any  efficient  system  of  prison  discipline :  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  prisoners  is  hence 
no  easy  task,  and  the  entire  management  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The  borough 
house  of  correction,  or  *St,  John's'  prison,  so 
called  from  occupying  the  site  of  an  old  mon- 
astery, is  conveniently  situated  for  its  purpose; 
and  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Gaol  Acts  was 
re-constmcted,  on  the  principles  of  classitication. 
It  comprises  two  sides  of  a  square,  each  three 
stories  higli,  possesses  considerable  capabilities, 
and  is  in  an  efficient  state,  both  as  respects  disci- 
pline and  general  management.  The  town-hall  is 
a  large  building,  three  stories  high ;  while  the  com 
exchange,  completed  1850,  is  aJso  of  considerable 
size,  being  77  ft.  by  55.  The  other  public  build- 
ings consist  of  a  small  theatre,  little  frequented, 
the  cavalr>'-barracks  in  the  castle  park,  the  foot- 
barracks,  the  yeomanry  riding-house,  and  the 
grand  stand  on  the  race-course  N.  of  the  town; 
with  nine  churches  and  chapels,  besides  nume- 
rous places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

St.  Mary's  church,  standing  on  a  bold  eminence, 
170  ft  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  meadows,  is 
a  cruciform  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  an  elegant  square  tower,  rising  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts*  {&mc  years  ago  it 
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imdenvcnt  a  thorough  repair,  on  a  plan  consistent 
with  its  original  architecture,  and  in  now  the  liand- 
somest  church  of  the  town :  the  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  annual  value  of  700^,  with  a  glebe-house, 
in  the  gift  of  Earl  Man  vers.  St.  Peter's,  near  the 
marlvet-placc,  is  a  building  of  mixed  architecture, 
partly  .Saxon  and  partly  Gothic,  with  tasteless 
nKxlern  additioiLS  being  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
lofty  spire.  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  1G78,  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  edifice  pulled  down  during 
the  parliamentary  wars  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  castle,  is  of  brick,  with  stone  comers :  it 
comprises  a  nave  with  2  side-aisles,  and  has  alight 
ap{)earance  outside,  as  well  as  good  interior  accom- 
modation. St,  James's  church,  on  Standard  Hill, 
in  the  district  called  the  Park,  is  a  modem  edifice 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  low  embattled 
tower.  St.  Paul's  church,  of  Grecian  architecture, 
with  a  Doric  portico,  is  capable  of  accomraodatmg 
upwards  of  2,500  persons.  It  was  formerly  sub- 
ordinate to  St.  Mary's,  but  has  more  recently  been 
made  an  independent  district  parish  church.  Tri- 
nity church  Ls  a  handsome  Cxothic  structure,  with 
a  tower  and  spire,  fitted  to  accommotlatc  1,400 
persons.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  dissenter.*,  including  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel, 
meeting-house  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Jews'  synagogue,  connected  with  which,  as  well 
as  the  churches,  are  above  30  Sunday  schools. 
The  Blue-coat  school  furnishes  clothing  and  in- 
struction to  GO  bovB  and  20  girls ;  there  are  also 
a  national  school,  Lancastrian  schools,  subscription 
schools,  and  infant  schools,  llie  free  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  1513,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century  had  fallen  into  disuse  ;  but  in 
1807  the  establishment  was  revived,  and  it  now 
furnishes  the  means  of  a  respectable  classical 
education. 

The  other  charities  of  Nottingham  comprise,  1. 
Plumtree  hospital  (founded  in  the  reign  of  Kichard 
II.,  and  subsequently  enlarged),  for  thirteen  aged 
widows,  besides  out-pensioners;  2.  Collins'  hos- 
pital, which  provides  ample  accommodation  for 
twenty-four  poor  men  and  women,  with  a  stipend 
and  allowance  of  coals ;  and  3.  Lambly  hospital, 
for  decaye<l  burgesses  or  their  widows;  besides 
which  several  other  charities  confer  essential  bene- 
iits  on  the  infirm  and  aged  of  both  sexes.  On 
Standard  Hill  is  the  general  hospital  or  infirmary, 
standing  in  a  spacious  enclosure,  and  comprising 
a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  large  airy  wards  for 
jMitients,  about  1,300  of  whom  are  relieved,  on  an 
average,  every  year.  The  lunatic  asylum,  opened 
in  1812,  is  in  New  Sneinton,  and  has  good  accom- 
modation not  only  for  paujier  but  other  patients. 
Nottingham  has  likewise  two  dispensaries,  and 
several  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  chief 
literary  establishment  of  the  town  Ls  the  public 
library  and  news-room  in  the  market-jilace,  which 
has  a  collection  of  more  than  8,000  vols.,  a  museum 
of  mineralogy,  and  lecture-rooms,  with  an  attached 
literary  society.  A  mechanics'  institute,  esta- 
blished in  1824,  has  a  considerable  library. 

Nottingham  is  celebrated  as  the  centre  of  the 
bobbin-net  and  lace  manufacture,  besides  which 
it  enjoys,  in  common  with  Derby  and  Leicester,  a 
large  share  of  the  hosiery  business.  The  first 
attempt  at  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  machinery 
dates  as  early  as  17G8;  but  though  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  subsequent  attemj)ts  to  shorten 
the  tedious  process  of  making  lace  on  the  pillow, 
it  was  not  till  1809  that  Mr.  Heathcoat  of  Tiver- 
ton, discovered  the  correct  principle  of  the  bobbin- 
net  frame,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention. 
Steam-power,  first  intro<iuced  in  1816,  and  be- 
coming general  in  1822-23,  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  trade,  w^hich  was  further  increased  on  the 
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expiration  of  Hcathcoat's  patent.  Prices  fell  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  prmluction;  and  tlso 
Nottingham  lace-frame  soon  became  the  means 
of  general  supply,  rivalling  and  supplanting,  in 
plain  nets,  the  most  finished  productions  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands;  so  much  so  that  large  quan- 
tities were  smuggled  into  those  verj'  countriej 
from  which  lace  was  formerly  smuggled  into  Eng- 
land. At  present  there  are  8up[K)sed  to  he  about 
1,800  bobbin-net  and  warp-lace  frames  employed 
in  the  town  and  it^  immediate  vicinity.  Subor- 
dinate to  its  other  departments,  the  town  has  seve- 
ral cotton,  worsted,  and  silk  mills.  Nottingham 
has  likewise  very  extensive  establishments  for 
making  bobbin-net  and  stocking-frame  machiner}', 
large  bleaching- works,  malthouses,  and  brewericj!. 
The  Nottingham  canal  connects  the  town  north- 
ward with  the  Codnor  iron  and  coal  district,  antl 
southward  with  the  Trent  and  the  great  cannl 
system  of  the  N.  midland  counties.  It  is,  also, 
connected  by  railway  with  all  the  midland  towns. 

Nottingham  claims  to  be  a  b<ir.  by  prescription, 
but  received  charters  from  Henry  II.  and  many 
subsequent  monarclis,  Henrj'  VI.  having  granted 
to  it  the  additional  privilege  of  being  a  co.  ot 
itself.  It  is  divided,  under  the  Municipal  Keform 
Act,  into  7  wartls ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
13  aldermen,  and  42  councillors :  it  has  likewise 
a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a  recorder.  The 
assizes,  both  for  the  bor.  and  co.,  are  held  in  spring 
and  summer;  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  S.  div. 
of  the  CO.,  in  Jan.,  April,  June,  and  Oct.  Notting- 
ham has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
12th  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the 
Reform  Act  being  in  the  freemen  (by  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship, and  purchase),  and  in  freeholders  to 
the  amount  of  40*.  The  electoral  limits  were  not 
altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Keg.  electors,  G,oGO 
in  18G5.  Nottingham  is  also  a  polling-place  for 
the  NVV.  div.  of  the  CO.  Markets  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  but  principally  on  the  latter.  Large 
fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  agricultural  produce, 
March  7th,  8th,  and  9th;  Oct.  2d,  3d,  and  4tli 
and  3  other  smaller  fairs. 

The  origin  of  Nottingham  is  involved  in  ol>- 
scurity;  but^  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  it 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  its  name  to  the 
CO.  The  castle  was  built  by  William  Peverill,  the 
natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror.    Edward 

III.  held  several  parliaments  here,  in  one  of  which" 
were  enacted  the  laws  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Flemish  manufacturers.  Nottingham  was  the 
chief  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  of  Edward 

IV.  and  Kichard  III.  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses; 
and  it  was  here,  in  1G42,  that  Charles  I.  formally 
raised  his  standard  against  the  parliament.  The 
inhabs.,  however,  being  attached  to  the  republican 
cause,  the  king  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  the 
town  and  castle  U)  the  parliamentary  forces.  Not- 
tingham has  been  the  scene,  in  more  recent  time.--, 
of  disturbances  among  the  working  classes.  In 
1811,  when  considerable  distress  prevailed  among 
the  weavers  in  consequence  of  ihe  exclusion  «»f 
British  produce  from  the  continental  market.-^, 
combinations  were  formed  amongst  the  workmen 
for  the  purposes  of  breaking  the  frames,  which  they 
erroneously  supposed  had  thrown  them  out  of  em- 
ployment;* and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  proceed, 
as  to  call  for  the  most  vigorous  interference  of  the 
ie^slature.  Disturbances  of  a  mhior  nature  oc- 
curred several  times  since  that  period :  but  the  only 
serious  riot  took  place  on  the  8th  Oct.  1831,  during 
the  agitation  preceding  tlie  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  when  the  rioters  burnt  do\ni  the  castle. 

NOVARA  (an.  Novaria),  a  city  of  North  Italy, 
cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  on  an  eminence  between 
the  Gogna  and  Terdop.dia,  52  m.  NE.  Turin,  and 
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27  m.  W.  bv  iS.  Milan,  on  the  railway  between 
Turin  and  Milan.  Pop.  2G,9G3  in  18G2.  The  city 
is  Burrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditehes,  and  de- 
fended by  a  castie.  Thongh  the  streets  are  mostly 
narrow,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  well  built, 
and  has  many  handsome  residences.  The  cathe- 
dral, the  Dominican  church,  and  that  of  St.  Gan- 
denzio,  and  the  large  barracks,  are  the  principal 
public  edifices.  Novara  has  numerous  convents, 
several  hospitals  and  colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a 
govemm.  loan  bank.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  and  2  laige 
annual  fairs.  Novara  became  famous  in  modem 
times  for  tlie  battle  fought  here  between  Carlo 
Alberto,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Austrians,  Feb. 
23  1849, 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  one  of  the  British  colonies  of 
N.  America,  consisting  of  an  oblong-shaped  pen- 
insula, between  lat.  43°  and  46  N.,  and  long.  61° 
and  67°  W. ;  connected  with  New  Bninswick  by 
a  low  sandy  isthmus,  only  14  m.  across,  and  se- 
parated from  Cape  Breton  bv  the  narrow  strait 
called  the  Gulf  of  Canscaw.  It  is  about  800  m.  in 
length,  and  of  very  various  breadth.  Area,  accord- 
ing to  Haliburton,  15,620  sq.  m.,  about  l-6th  part 
of  which  consists  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  salt-water 
inlets.  Pop.  330,857  in  1861.  The  coast-line  is 
extremely  irregular,  forming  numerous  capes  and 
bays.  Capes  George  and  Canscaw  are  the  chief 
promontories  on  the  NE.  side,  and  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity is  Cape  Sable.  The  basin  of  Minas  is  a 
deep  inlet  on  the  N  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  separates 
Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick.  St,  Mar>''s 
and  Argyle  Bays  are  on  its  SW.  side;  Pictou, 
Antigonishe,  and  Chedebucto  Bays  form  the  chief 
irregularities  on  the  N.  coast;  and  the  E.  coast, 
from  Cape  Canscaw  to  Cape  Sable,  is  indented 
with  almost  fainumerable  small  bays,  harbours, 
and  rivers.  Kocks  and  islands  fringe  its  shores, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  is 
exceedingly  picturesque.  Deep  water  is  found, 
almost  without  exception,  close  to  the  rocks  and 
islands ;  and  the  peninsula  presents  towards  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  bold  and  almost  precipitous  cliffs. 
The  interior  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction 
by  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Annapolis  River  and  Lake  Rossignol,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  the  river  Mersev,  most  of 
them  are  of  very  infenor  size.  The  peninsida  has 
no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of  mountains ; 
its  highest  point,  Moimt  Ardoise,  between  Windsor 
and  Halifax,  not  rising  more  than  700  ft.  above 
the  sea.  A  pretty  high  ridge  of  hills  skirts  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

As  respects  geological  constitution,  the  greatej 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  described  as  a  low 
rnnge  ninning  from  SW.'  to  NE.,  resting  on  solid 
rocks  of  granite,  trap,  and  slate  alternately.  To- 
wards the  E.  end  of  the  peninsula  are  beds  of 
sandstone,  greywacke,  gypsum,  limestone,  por- 
phvry,  and  many  otlier  kinds  of  rock ;  and  on  these 
strata  there  is  usually  a  rich  deep  soil.  The  barren 
tracts  are  chiefly  of  sand  or  clay;  and  in  these 
parts,  especially  about  IHctou,  are  the  great  coal- 
llclds  of  the  peninsula.  Iron  is  abundantly  inter- 
spersed among  the  coal  strata,  and  different  va- 
rieties of  lead  and  copper  ore  are  met  with,  though 
in  smaller  quantities.  Near  Pictou  are  several 
brine  sjmngs,  one  of  which  is  saturated  with  salt 
in  the  proportion  of  12  to  88  of  water. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  respect  to 
temperature,  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  great 
and  sudden  variations.  The  difference  of  tempe- 
rature within  24  hours  often  exceeds  50®,  and  a 
difference  of  62°  has  been  known  to  occur  within 


the  same  period.  These  changes,  howcvier,  are 
seldom  so  frequent  or  extreme  in  the  interior,  or 
in  those  parts  of  the  prov.  less  immediately  on  the 
Atlantic  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  lowness 
of  temperature,  the  maritime  situation  of  Nova 
Scotia  tends  to  abridge  the  duration  of  frost.  The 
severe  weather  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  frost  to 
break  up  at  the  end  of  January.  The  qnantity  of 
snow  not  only  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,' but 
is  also  very  unequally  di$tribated  throughout  tlie 
prov.  The  snowstorms  are  very  heavy,  some 
having  been  known  to  continue  for  60  or  fo  hours 
without  intermission.  The  severity  of  winter  ends 
late  in  March,  when  chill,  damp,  east  and  north- 
east winds  succeed,  caused  by  the  breaking-up  and 
passage  along  the  coast  of  vast  fields  of  ice  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Hence  the  most  dis- 
agreeable season  in  this  country  is  from  the  venial 
equinox  to  the  end  of  ApriL  Spring  approaches 
tardily  and  irregularly,  the  close  of  May  often  ar- 
riving before  the  fieUU  are  fully  clotheil  with  ver- 
dure. A  very  warm  summer  occupies  3  montlis, 
dating  fn>m  the  early  part  of  June,  May  and  June 
are  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  especially 
on  the  eastern  coast,  while  July  and  August  are 
usually  remarkable  for  a  continuance  of  calm  serene 
weather.  Autumn,  the  most  beautiful  season  of 
the  year,  may  vie  with  that  of  any  country.  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  very  similar  to  the  same 
months  in  England ;  but  in  November,  and  even 
December,  there  are  days  which,  for  beauty, 
warmth,  and  mildness,  are  equal  to  the  love1ie<«t 
mornings  of  an  English  May.  Westerly  and  N  W. 
winds  are  most  prevalent ;  the  fine  bear  to  the  wet 
days  a  pioportion  of  8  to  6.  The  extreme  varia- 
tions of  temperature  common  to  this  country  have 
not  that  injurious  influence  on  health  which  one 
might  naturally  expect.  Rheumatic  and  inflam- 
matory complaints  are  far  more  prevalent  than  any 
other;*  and  a  considerable  annual  mortality  occurs 
from  pulmonary  consumption.  Intermittent  fevers, 
however,  so  common  in  Canada  and  the  Unitetl 
States,  are  here  wholly  unknown  ;  t^'phus  occurs 
only  in  a  mitigated  form,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
yellow  fever  have  never  been  felt.  Nova  Scotia, 
therefore,  may,  on  the  whole,  be  termed  a  healthy 
country.  Its  inhabitants  often  live  to  extreme  age*; 
many  attain  ninety  and  even  a  hundred  year&. 

As  respects  agriculture.  Nova  Scotia'  is  esti- 
mated to  comprise  somewhat  more  than  5,000/mm) 
acres  of  land  available  for  tillage,  the  pn^portion 
of  land  under  cultivation  at  present  being  to  the 
wilderness  as  1  to  20.  The  first  lai^ge  public 
gran^  of  land  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1760 ; 
and,  m  less  than  13  years  from  that  time,  nearly 
8,000,000  acres  (including  the  whole  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  then  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia) 
were  granted  in  lots,  ranging  from  20,000  to 
150,000  acres,  to  individuals  or  companies  in  Eng- 
land. These  grants  contained  conditions  of  im- 
provement; but  the  grantees,  after  having  in- 
curred some  expense  in  trying  to  settle  llieir 
extensive  pro]^)erties,  abandoned  the  land  to  its 
few  inhabs.,  or  suffered  it  to  remain  absolutely 
waste.  Efforts  made  to  escheat  these  lands  to 
the  crown  were  repeatedly  baflied  by  the  influence 
of  the  absentee  proprietors ;  and  thus  the  province 
was  effectually  closed  against  immigration,  either 
from  England  or  the  neighbouring  colonies.  Larp^e 
grants  of  escheated  land  were,  however,  made  (in 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  to  refugee 
royalists;  but  these  were  seldom  occupied,  and 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated,  opposing 
serious  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
around  them.  Licensed  occupiers,  however,  and 
squatters  have  improved  some  portions  of  these 
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tracts;  and  to  them  the  progress  made  by  the 
colony  in  population  and  agriculture  is  in  great 
measure  ascribable.  The  system  of  selling  in  lots 
not  exceeding  1,000  acres  was  introduced  in  1827. 
The  largest  portion  of  it,  however,  has  been  ac- 
quired, not  by  actual  or  intending  settlers,  but  by 
speculators,  who,  tempted  by  the  low  price,  have 
purchased,  on  account  of  the  timber,  or  with  a 
Tiew  to  profit  from  a  future  sale.  liand  is  now 
sold  in  this  colony  at  a  fixed  minimum  price  of 
Is.  9rf,  per  acre. 

The  country,  as  respects  the  quality  of  land 
and  the  state  of  apiculture,  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections.  The  E.  division,  formed 
by  a  line  firom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Philip  to 
that  of  the  St.  Marj',  presents  a  strong  upland 
soil,  well  adapted  for  grain,  and  varied  w^ith  strips 
of  rich  intervale  land  along  the  sides  of  its  rivers. 
The  upland  consists  principally  of  a  strong  loamy 
clay,  mtermixed  more  or  less  with  sand  and 
gravel,  the  soil  of  the  intervale  being  a  rich, 
sandy,  alluvial  loam.  The  lands  about  Pictou 
are  very  rich  and  productive,  7  successive  crops 
of  wheat  being  frequently  raised  without  the  use 
of  manure.  Agriculture,  however,  is  only  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  no  proper  use  is  made  of 
the  resources  of  the  soiL  In  the  S.  district  the 
land  is  almost  wholly  upland,  with  very  little 
intervale  or  marsh :  the  soil  is  extremely  rocky, 
varying  from  a  strong  loam  to  a  light  sand.  Good 
returns  of  wheat  and  the  coarser  grains  are  ob- 
tained in  some  places,  but  the  state  of  the  farms 
generally  exhibits  the  very  reverse  of  intelligence. 
The  unskilful  use  of  manure,  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  sea- weed,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  total  neglect  of  any  manure  whatever,  have 
retained  those  lands  in  a  poor  and  backwanl  state 
which  better  management  woidd  have  rendered 
comparatively  productive.  The  NW.  division 
comprises  upland,  intervale,  and  marsh  land ;  the 
first  two  beuig  poor,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of 
any  improvement.  The  marsh  land  is  of  two 
kinds, — one,  called  salt-marsh,  being  little  more 
than  a  flat  surface  of  spon^ry  soil,  overflowed  at 
spring-tides,  and  covered  with  a  long  rank  grass, 
sometimes  converted  into  hay;  the  other,  called 
the  dyke-marsh,  owes  its  formation  to  the  im- 
petuositv  of  the  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 
brings  along  with  it  fine  loamy  particles,  which  it 
leaves  behind  as  it  recedes,  and  thus,  in  course  of 
time,  a  succession  of  layers  raises  the  surface  to 
the  level  of  spring-tides,  when  an  embankment 
or  dyke,  called  an  ahoiteaUf  is  formed  to  prevent 
any  farther  overflow.  A  newly-enclosed  marsh 
is  usually  left  untouched  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years :  in  the  tliird  year  it  is  fit  to  receive 
the  plough,  and  is  then  sown  ^nth  wheat,  the 
first  crop  averaging  about  GO  bushels  an  acre; 
and  on  long  cultivated  marshes  tlie  returns  average 
about  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  2^  tons  an  acre  of 
haj'.  The  crops  usually  cultivated  are  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  with  snaaller  quantities  of  peas, 
buck-wheat,  and  rye.  But  though,  in  a  fine  dis- 
trict, the  supplies  of  com  exceed  the  demand, 
this  is  not  the  case  generally ;  and  the  prov,  does 
not,  even  in  the  best  years,  raise  enough  of  com 
for  its  own  consumption,  there  being  uniformly 
a  large  importation  of  flour  from  tlie  U.  States. 
Potatoes  are  universally  cultivated,  and  the  failure 
of  the  crops  is  generally  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  distress.  Crops  of  beans  or  cabbage  are 
rarely  seen,  and  horticulture  meets  with  very 
little  attention.  Good  dairy-farms  are  found  in 
the  NW.  division.  Hired  labour  is  difficult  to 
procure,  and  too  expensive  to  allow  of  its  adoption, 
except  by  the  more  wealthy.  Labourers  (wno  do 
not  exist  here  as  a  separate  class,  but  comprise 


the  more  indigent  of  the  new  settlers)  arc  usually 
hireil  during  the  6  months  of  summer. 

The  forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  with  good 
timber:  pine  and  birch,  oak,  beech,  ash,  and 
maple  are  the  most  common  trees.  Many  of  the 
inhab.  have  for  years  been  supported  by  the 
timber  trade,  timber  being,  next  to  fish,  the  great 
article  of  export.  The  principal  wild  animals  of 
the  province  are  the  moose-deer,  carriboo,  bear, 
louivcervier,  fox,  martin,  otter,  mhik,  and  squirrel. 
Hunting  and  trapping  were  once  extensively  pur- 
sued; but  in  proportion  as  the  country  has  be- 
come settled,  the  number  of  animals  has  gradually 
but  rapidly  decreased,  so  that  tlie  exports  of  furs 
are  now  insignificant.  The  rivers  abound  with 
many  varieties  of  freshwater  fish ;  besides  which, 
cod,  herrings,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  other  kinds 
of  sea-fish,  are  found  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  coast. 
Chedabucto  Bay  and  Annapolis  Basin  are  the 
principal  stations  for  the  herring  and  mackerel 
fishery ;  but  the  inhab.  share,  also,  in  the  whale, 
seal,  and  cod  fisheries ;  and  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  for  some  years  been  on  the  mcrease. 

Another  important  branch  of  employment  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  mining.  Coal  and  iron  are  abun- 
dant, and  are  extensively  wrought.  Gypsum, 
which  abounds  in  the  W.  districts,  is  also  highly- 
prized  in  the  U.  States  as  manure.  A  stone  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  prov.  extremely  well 
adapted  for  grindstones,  which  are  celebrated  all 
over  America  under  the  appellation  of  *Nova 
Scotia  blue  grits.'  The  manufactures  are  unim- 
portant: the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
called  homespuny  \&  pretty  general  throughout  the 
colony ;  and  carding  miUs  are  established  in  some 
parts.  Carpets,  also,  are  woven  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  ropes  are  made  of  hemp  imported  from 
N.  Europe.  Grist  and  saw-mills  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  Ijesides  which  there  are  several  breweries 
and  tan-yards.  The  position  of  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  extreme  W.  side  of  N.  America,  gives  it  great 
commercial  advantages ;  and  its  trade,  especially 
with  the  U.  States,  has  t)een  for  some  years 
steadily  on  the  increase.  The  exports,  chiefly  to 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  the  U.  Stetes,  and 
Great  Britain,  consist  of  fish  and  fish-oil,  timber, 
lumber,  and  coals.  The  imports  comprise  com 
and  flour,  British  manufactures,  and  colonial 
produce.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  from  and  the  exports  to  various 
countries  in  the  year  18G2 : 


Countries 

Import! 

Exports 

1862 

696,322 

42.854 
2.'>7.924 
(K)r>,403 
186,505 

1862 

United  Kingdom 
British  Possessions  :— 

West  Indian  . 

North  American    . 
United  States  . 
Other  Countries 

Total    .... 

67,702 

800,616 
2.')9,797 
362,228 
149,019  . 

1,089,008     1    1,129,392 

The  means  of  internal  communication  have  been 
improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and  some  of 
the  roads  are  equal  to  the  roads  m  England.  They 
are  partly  supported  by  annual  grants  from  tho 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  encli 
district  are  compelled  to  furnish,  either  personally 
or  by  substitute,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  fur 
the  same  purpose.  This  system,  however,  has  not 
been  found  successful,  and  lai^  tracts  are  still 
left  uncultivated,  owing  either  to  the  absence  or 
iMretched  condition  of  the  roads.  A  water  com- 
munication has  been  effected  between  Halifax  and 
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Windsor;  and  the  chief  towns  are  connected  by 
railways. 

The'  constitution  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  represen- 
tative provincial  government.  The  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  goveraor- 
gcncral  of  British  N.  America,  is  commander 
within  the  prov.,  and  tiic  supreme  civil,  as  well  ns 
military  authority.  Under  him  is  an  executive 
council  of  nine  niembers.  The  ])eople  are  repre- 
sented by  a  legislative  council  of  21  members,  and 
a  house  of  asvsembly  of  55  members,  elected  by 
universal  sufTrnge,  with  a  residence  qualification. 
For  the  purposes  of  election,  Nova  Scotia  is  divided 
into  10  counties  (including  Cape  Breton).  The 
counties  have  2  mems.  each,  and  the  other  repre- 
sentatives are  returned  by  the  towns.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  court  of  queen's  bench,  sitting 
at  Halifax,  and  by  district  courts  in  the  different 
counties.  The  common  and  statute  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  in  force,  together  with  statutes  passed  by 
the  local  legislature,  and  approved  by  the  queen 
in  council. 

The  public  revenue,  in  1862,  amounted  to 
234, 1 33/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  225,7 1 0/.  Taxa- 
tion  is  extremely  light,  the  cast  of  defence  being 
defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  uihab.  being 
burdened  only  with  the  civil  government  and  local 
improvements.  There  are  usually  from  2,000  to 
r>,(H)0  troops  distributed  over  New  Brunswick, 
('a|je  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  latter  has, 
also,  an  oi^auised  militia  force  of  26  regiments, 
inc.  44,248  men. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  established  reli- 
gion, and  the  colony  is  divided  into  32  pars.,  each 
of  which  has  a  rector  salaried  by  the  crown  or  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL  Nova 
Scotia  was  made  a  bi8hoi)ric  in  1787,  the  diocese 
extending  over  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bermudas. 
1*he  bishop  draws  no  revenues  from  the  colony, 
and  holds  spiritual  jurisdiction  only  over  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  church.  The  Presbyterians,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  numerous  body,  and  a  synod 
meets  annually  at  Halifax.  ^  There  are  numerous 
Bom.  Cathft.,  consisting  princinally  of  the  Aca- 
dians  and  Irish  settlers.  The  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  are  also  important  bodies:  a 
complete  toleration  is  granted  to  all  religious  de- 
nommations.  Amon^  tlie  establishments  devoted 
to  education,  the  principal  is  Windsor  College, 
partly  supportetl  by  the  provincial  government, 
and  partly  by  subscription. 

Or  the  pop.  of  the  i>rov.,  the  Indians  numbered 
1,407  at  the  census  of  1861.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  5,927  *  C(»loured  people,'  that  is,  free 
negroes.  The  remainder  of  the  pop.  consists  of 
(jcrmans,  or  their  descendants,  old  French  settlers, 
or  •  Acadians,'  British  emigrants,  chiefly  from  the 
N.  of  England  and  Scotland,  a  few  Irish,  and  the 
descendants  of  refugee  loyalists  from  the  U.  States. 
The  Acadians  congregate  in  settlements  of  their 
own,  mixing  little  with  the  other  colonists. 

Nova  Scotia  was  discovered,  by  John  Cabot,  in 
1497.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  who 
called  it  Acadia.  It  subsequently  fell  imder  the 
English,  having  been,  in  1627,  granted  by  James 
I.  to  Sir  W.  Alexander,  and  named  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1632  it  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
St,  Germain's;  but  it  several  times  subsequently 
changed  masters,  and  was  not  finally  established 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British  till  1758. 
At  the  peace  of  1763,  the  boundaries  of  this  colon v 
were  so  detined,  as  to  include  New  Brunswick 
and  Cape  Breton ;  but,  in  1784,  the  former  was 
made  a  separate  government. 

NOVELLABA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  pror. 
Beggio,  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  16  ra.  N\V.  Mo- 
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dcna.  Pop.  6,632  in  1862.  The  town  has  som« 
silk  and  leather,  manufactures. 

NOV(iOKOl),  a  gov.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  be- 
tween the  67th  and  61st  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
30th  and  42nd  of  E.  long. ;  having  E.  the  gov.  of 
Vologda,  S.  those  of  Jaroslavl,  Tver,  and  P^kof ; 
W.  the  latter  and  Petersbuig,  and  N.  the  kst 
named  and  Olonetx.  Length,  NE.  to  SW.,  abimt 
400  ra. ;  breadth,  varying  from  40  to  160  m.  Area, 
47,033  sq.m.  Pop.  975,201  in  1858.  The  surface, 
which  in  the  N.  is  low  and  level,  rises  gradually 
towards  the  SW.,  where  the  Valdai  plateau  reaches 
an  elevation  of  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  gov. 
is  well  watered :  principal  rivers,  Volkhof,  Msta, 
Chexna,  Mologda,  and  Lovat,  some  of  which  run 
towards  the  AVolga,  and  others  towards  the  I^ke 
of  Ladoga.  Among  the  lakes  are  those  of  Bielo- 
Osero,  Voje,  and  Ilmen.  The  climate,  especially 
in  the  N.,  is  more  severe  than  in  the  gov.  of  Pe- 
tersburg, not  being  tempered  by  the  sea  breeze??. 
Except  in  a  few  districts,  the  soil  is  not  eminent 
for  fertility,  and  night  frosts  often  spoil  the  crops. 
Scarcely  any  orchard  trees  are  met  with;  but 
hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  exportation,  and  rye. 
oats,  and  barley  are  raised.  Timber  is  an  im- 
portant product ;  a  large  ^rt  of  the  gov.  is  covered 
with  forests,  those  belongmg  to  the  crown  covering 
2,727,200  deciatines.  Few  cattle  are  reared.  Next 
to  agriculture,  fishing  is  a  principal  occupation. 
The  salt-springs  of  Staraia-Kouss  furnish  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  salt  for  this  gov.  and  that  of  Tver. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  very  backward ;  there 
are  a  few  copper,  glass,  tile,  leather,  woollen 
cloth,  and  other  factories.  The  pop.  have,  how- 
ever, a  turn  for  commerce,  and  the  different  fairs 
and  markets  are  well  attended.  NovgonMl  is  di- 
vided into  10  districts:  Novgorod,  TikhWne,  and 
Valdai'  are  among  its  chief  towns.  Except  s<»mc 
Lutherans  among  the  Finnish  inhab.,  the  pop.  is 
principally  of  the  Greek  church.  Education  » 
verj'  little  diffused.  The  cap.  has  a  gymnasium : 
and  there  are  schools  there  and  in  other  parts  u( 
the  gov.  Tliis  tpjritory  was  made  a  separate  gov. 
in  1776. 

Novgorod  (called  Velikiy  or  *  the  Great*),  a  city 
of  Russia,  and  formerly  the  most  important  in  tha; 
empire,  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on  the  Volklu.f, 
near  its  exit  from  the  Lake  llroen,  100  m.  SSt:. 
Petersburg,  and  305  m.  NW.  Moscow.  Pop, 
18,768  in  1858.  The  pop.  is  estimated  to  have 
amounted  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  in  the 
15th  centur>',  to  400,000.  At  this  penod  Novgonxi, 
mth  London,  Bei^en,  and  Bniges,  constituted  the 
four  principal  foreign  depots  of  the  Hanseaiic 
League;  but  the  fall  of  the  league,  and  still  nn*re 
the  massacres  perpetrated  by  Ivan  Vassilievitch  II.. 
in  1570,  proved  fatal  to  this  great  emporium ;  and 
it  soon  aft«r  fell  into  all  but  irremediable  decay. 
I^a  Motraye,  who  visited  it  early  in  the  last  cen- 
turj-,  gives  the  following  description,  which  will 
apply  nearly  as  well  in  the  present  day.  *  Nothing 
is  more  deceitful  than  the  view  of  Novgorod  from 
a  distance :  its  extent,  and  the  number  and  heiglit 
of  its  towers  and  spires,  seem  to  announce  one  <>f 
the  finest  cities  in  Euro])e;  but,  on  nearing  it,  the 
traveller  perceives  that  its  walls  and  houses  are 
only  of  wood :  and,  on  entering,  he  finds  it  ill 
built  and  wretche<lly  paved.  Only  the  churches 
and  a  few  private  residences  are  of  stone  or  brick. 
There  may  be  from  80  to  85  churches,  including 
those  of  the  monasteries:  besides  which,  the 
castle,  a  large  fortress  bristling  with  arliUery,  is 
the  remaining  principal  ediiice.'  (La  Motraye,  in 
Schnitzler,  *La  Kussie,'  p.  170.)  The  town,  in  fact, 
though  comprising  a  large  space,  consists  princi- 
pally of  scattered  groups  of  miserable  habitations, 
bcparated  by  ruins  or  by  fields,  which,  it  is  evident. 
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had  once  been  cm'cred  with  houses.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Volkhof,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge  of  11  arches,  which  is  almost  the 
only  modem  structure  in  the  city.  The  piles,  <tc. 
of  this  bridge  are  of  granite,  the  rest  is  chiefly  of 
timber;  its  entire  length  is  270  yards,  and  the 
breadth  of  its  central  arch  85  ft.  In  the  TorgovatUy 
or  market  town,  are  the  governor's  residence,  an 
anc  fialace  of  the  czars,  and  most  of  the  shops  and 
warehouses. 

The  Sofutkafa,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Volkhof,  is  about  1^  m.  in  circuit,  and  surrounded 
by  an  earth  rampart  and  a  ditch.  In  it  are  the 
kreml,  or  citadel,  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  the 
archbishop's  palace,  and  the  various  tribunals.  The 
citadel  is  m  many  respects  similar  to  the  kremlin 
of  Moscow,  having  a  stone  wall,  flanked  with  many 
round  and  square  towers.  The  cathedral,  built 
between  1044  and  1051,  and  repaired  ii  1832,  is  of 
stone,  somewhat  on  the  model  of  St*  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  It  has  some  remarkable  bronze 
gates,  with  sculptures  in  a/to  relievo^  representing 
passages  from  scripture  historj- ;  and  many  of  the 
paintings  on  its  walls  are  curious,  being  said  to 
date  from  a  period  previously  to  the  revival  of  the 
arts  in  Italy.  Novgorod  is  the  seat  of  a  military 
governor,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  ad- 
jacent pTOv.  of  Tver.  It'has  a  few  manufactures 
of  sail-cloth,  leather,  and  vinegar,  and  some  trade 
in  com.  Though  not  the  original  capital  of 
Kurick,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Kussian  govern- 
ment in  864.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th  centurj' 
the  inhabs.  obtained  considerable  privileges  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  and  prosperity ; 
and  as  the  city  and  its  contiguous  territory  in- 
creased in  pop.  and  wealth,  they  gradually  usurped 
an  almost  absolute  independency ;  so  that,  in  effect, 
Novgorod,  in  the  middle  ages,  constituted  more  a 
republic,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  elective  ma- 
gistrate, than  a  state  subject  to  a  regular  line  of 
hereditary  monarchs.  During  the  12rh,  13th,  and 
14th  centuries,  Novgorod  formed  the  grand  entre- 
pot between  the  countries  E.  of  Poland  and  the 
Hanseatic  cities ;  and  its  wealth  and  power  seemed 
8o  great  and  well  established,  and  the  city  itself 
8o  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb — 

*  Quis  contra  Deos  et  magnam  Noftcgordiam  V 

*  Who  can  resist  the  Gods  and  great  Novgorod  ?  * 

But  in  1477  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Ivan  I., 
grand  duke  of  Russia.  In  1554  it  was  visited  by 
the  famous  Richard  Chancellour,  who  describes  it 
as  the  *  great  mart  town  of  all  Moscovie,  and  in 
greatnesse  beyond  Moscow.'  But  not  long  after  it 
was  subjected,  as  already  stated,  to  the  scourge  of 
the  destroyer,  and  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  The 
foundation  of  Petersbui^  took  from  it  all  hope  of 
ever  recovering  any  portion  of  its  ancient  pros- 
peri^. 

NOVI,  a  town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Alessandria, 
in  the  fertile  plain  of  Marengo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  14  m.  SE.  Alessandria,  on  the  railway 
from  Alessandria  to  Genoa.  Pop.  11,308  in  1862. 
Pew  remains  exist  of  its  old  castle ;  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  its  public  edifices 
undeserving  of  notice.  It  has,  however,  a  hand- 
some square.  It  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  com- 
mercial tribunals ;  and  has  a  college  and  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  the  best  silk  twist  in  the  di- 
visions. It  is  also  an  entrtpSt  for  goods  passing 
between  Italy  and  Germany.  On  the  ICth  of 
Aug.  1799,  an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  near 
this  town,  when  a  French  amiy,  under  Joubert, 
who  fell  in  the  action,  was  defeated  by  the  Austro- 
Russian  army,  under  Suwarrow. 

NOVI-BAZAR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
prov.  Bosnia,  cap.  Sanjiak,  on  the  Rachka,  130  m. 
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SE.  Boana-Serai.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  8,000  to 
10,000.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  traffic,  the 
residence  of  a  pacha,  and  a  R.  Cath.  bishop,  and 
has  some  warm  baths. 

NO  YON  (an.  Nomomagu9  Veromanduorum)^  a 
town  of  France,  dep.  Oise,  cap.  canton,  on  the 
Vorse,  a  tributary  of  the  Oise,  42  m.  ENE.  Bcau- 
vais.  Pop.  6,348  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  surrounded  with  numerous  gardens.  The  ca- 
thedral, erected  under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  is 
840  ft  in  length,  its  main  entrance  being  flanked  • 
by  two  towers  upwards  of  200  ft.  in  height  Noyon 
has  manufactures  of  fine  linens,  tulle,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  co|)peras,  and  a  brisk  general  trade. 
It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  531.  Charle- 
ma^e  held  his  court  in  this  town  for  a  considerable 

ejnod,  and  in  it  Hugh  Capet  was  proclaimed  king, 
ut  it  w  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  the  famous  reformer  John  CiEilviny 
bom  here  on  the  18th  of  July,  1509. 

NUBIA  (an.  Ethiopia) ,  an  extensive  tract  of  E. 
Africa,  between  the  S.  boundarj'  of  Egvpt  and  the 
N.  limit  of  Abyssinia ;  bounded*  E.  by  the  Red  Sea, 
W.  by  the  desert  of  Libya,  between  lat  13°  and 
24°  N.,  and  long.  83o  and  360  E.  Estimated  area, 
360,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  supposed  to  be  about  500,000. 
The  country  is  divided  into  Lower  Nubia,  or 
Nubia  Proper,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  N. 
frontier  of  I>ongola,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of 
the  river  Atbara  or  Tacazzd  with  the  Nile :  and 
Upper  Nubia,  which  includes  Shendy,  Ualfay  (an. 
Mero€)f  and  Sennaar. 

Nubia  is  situated  almost  entirely  in  the  basin  of 
the  Nile.  Rocks  and  mountains  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Lower  Nubia ;  and  the  mountains  here 
press  so  closely  on  the  river  that  there  would  be 
but  little  ground  left  for  tillage,  if  they  were  not 
intermptcd  by  lateral  plains,  the  productiveness 
of  which,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  continual 
encroachments  of  the  deserts.  Numerous  rocky  • 
islands  dot  the  stream,  and  in  some  places  congre- 
gate so  as  to  form  rapids,  hardlv  deserving  the 
name  of  *  cataracts,'  by  which  they  are  usually 
designated.  Some  of  these  islets  are  rendered 
productive  (like  the  high  banks  of  the  Nile)  by 
means  of  the  artifici^  irrigation  effected  by 
sakkeaSf  or  Persian  water-wheels.  Between  the 
river  and  the  Red  Sea  extends  the  stony  and  sandy 
Nubian  desert,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
small  fertile  spots,  or  oas^s.  On  the  coast  of  the 
latter  are  a  few  inconsiderable  towns.  In  Tipper 
Nubia  the  country  wears  a  somewhat  different 
aspect  Instead  of  one  river,  several  streams  flow 
through  it  to  pour  their  waters  into  the  maiestic 
Nile.  The  land  is  also  much  more  elevated,  being 
situated  on  the  lowest  of  the  three  plateaux  on 
which  this  part  of  Africa  is  placed.  The  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Nubia  has  an  elevation  of  4,000  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  but,  northwards,  the  elevation 
gradually  lessens,  and  the  Nubian  desert  forms  the 
gradual  transition  from  the  lower  course  of  the  Nile 
to  the  higher  and  more  southem  lands  of  Africa. 

Ranges  of  mountains,  foraiing  a  continuation  of 
the  range  traversing  Egypt,  skirt,  the  entire  Nubian 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Those  through  which  the 
Nile  forces  its  course  traverse  the  river  parallel  to 
each  other  from  E.  to  W.,  crossing  the  current  in- 
stead of  accompanying  its  course  from  S.  to  N. 
Gebel  Snigre  and  Gebel  Sajieha  take  the  former 
direction.  From  Faka,  on  the  river  Atbara,  to 
Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  stretches  another  lateral 
chain,  called  the  Orbay  Langay,  Several  incon- 
siderable chains  and  detached  rocky  hills,  off- 
shoots ftt)m  this  chain,  are  distributed  over  the  E. 
desert  skirting  the  Red  Sea. 

The  clitnate  of  Lower  Nubia,  though  intensely 
hot,  is  healthy,  on  account  of  its  drvness :  the 
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plague  has  never  been  knoMm  to  reach  beyond  the 
second  cataract;  but  the  higher  districts  are  subject 
to  those  violent  tropical  rains  which  contribute  in 
some  degree  to  the  regular  swelling  of  the  Nile : 
the  N.  limit  of  these  rains  is  between  lat.  17^  and 
17°  30'  N.  In  Berber  and  Shendy  they  continue 
throughout  March  and  the  two  succeeding  months. 
The  deserts  E.  and  W.  of  the  Nile  are  subject  to 
violent  storms  of  wind.  The  geological  gtructurt  of 
the  rocks  in  Lower  Nubia  consists  of  granite  and 
syenite,  interspersed  with  black  marble,  of  which 
last  the  second  cataract  is  formed.  Slate  (in  the 
K.  desert),  porphyry,  sandstone,  and  limestone, 
have  also  been  enumerated.  In  the  upper  countries 
coarse  gre^  granite,  pritnitive  quartz,  and  mica- 
slate  are  likewise  often  mentioned  by  travellers. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  gold  and  silver 
mines  are  said  to  exist ;  but  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
has  made  more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
open  them.  Neither  have  the  *  Emerald '  moun- 
tains, which  pass  the  £g>'P^ian  frontier,  yielded 
any  treasure  to  modem  adventurers. 

AnimaU, — The  S.  parts  of  M^roS  seem  to  be 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  natural  habitation  of  the 
African  elephant.  Tigers  and  lions  have  been  seen 
in  the  vallevs  of  Shendv,  where  crocodiles  also 
abound.  Wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  hippopotamus  seldom  ascends  the 
Nile  higher  than  Dongola.  Antelopes,  of  three 
species,  occupy  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile  and 
the  desert  W.  of  Dongola.  The  giraffe  Uerafd, 
*  the  elegant  *)  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Dender, 
near  the  Atbara.  The  principal  birds  of  Nubia 
are  the  occipital  vulture,  the  red-throated  shrike, 
and  several  curious  specimens  of  the  family  of 
great-legged  thrushes.  Bustards  are  also  abundant, 
with  partridges,  quails,  and  several  other  species 
of  game. 
The  great  enemies  to  vegetation  here,  as  in 
.  other  hot  countries,  are  locusts,  clouds  of  which 
sometimes  darken  the  air,  and  settling  on  the  land, 
strip  it  of  every  remnant  of  verdure :  on  these  oc- 
casions the  Inhab.  catch  and  eat  them,  *  out  of 
self-defence.' 

Lower  Nubia, — The  Nubian  valley  of  the  Nile, 
which  ascends  as  high  as  the  7th  cataract,  and 
ranges  between  the  9th  and  24th  degrees  N.  lat., 
comprises  13  states,  each  governed  by  its  melek,  or 
chief,  subordinate  to  the  pacha  of  Egj'pt.  Ten  of 
these  states  are  in  Lower,  and  3  in  Lppcr  Nubia. 
Between  the  Ist  and  2nd  cataracts,  in  the  states  of 
Kcnon  and  Wady  Nubia,  the  Nile  flows  through  a 
rocky  bed,  and  precipices  enclose  the  river  within 
xery  narrow  limits,  scarcely  allowing  of  cultivation 
on  either  side ;  but  at  short  intervals  occur  those 
excavated  monuments  which  will  hereafter  be  more 
minutely  described.  £1-Kalabsheh,  the  largest 
village  on  the  W.  bank,  occupies  the  site  of  the  an. 
Talmis;  and  opposite  to  it  is  that  of  Contra  Tahnis^ 
the  ruins  of  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
modem  travellers.  At  Sebou,  lat.  229  60'  N.,  the 
river  inclines  to  the  N  W.,  flowing  past  Derr,  which, 
though  a  mere  village  of  200  bouses,  is  the  cap.  of 
the  5  states  N.  of  Dongola.  Ipsamboiil,  with  its 
well-known  excavated  temples,  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  called  Wadv  Nuba,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  laL  22°  20'  N.  The  second  caUract, 
which  occurs  about  35  m.  below  IpsamboCil,  is 
formed  by  numerous  rocky  islets  intercepting  the 
stream,  on  each  side  of  which  in  this  vicmity 
stretches  an  extensive  and  not  unfertile  plain. 

Through  the  district  of  Batn-el-Hadiar,  the  Nile 
passes  between  a  chain  of  syenite  hills,  those  on 
the  W.  side  having  at  their  foot  many  deserted 
villages  and  monasteries :  only  the  E.  side  of  the 
valley  is  now  inhabited.  The  district  of  Sakkot 
has  many  poor  villages  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 


possesses  nnmerons  antiquities,  and  is  jmncd  sotith- 
ward  by  Mahasa,  where  the  most  cultivated  spots, 
hitherto  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  are 
transferred  to  the  opposite  shore.  Remains  of 
castles,  churches,  and  houses  afford  evidence  that 
this  distr.  was  formerly  well  peopled.  The  coarse 
of  the  Nile  here  is  tortuous;  but  S.  of  the  3rd 
cataract,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dongola,  it 
runs  in  a  direct  channel  as  far  as  <bld  Dongola,  in 
lat.  180  10'  N.  The  stream  then  takes  a  sweep  to 
the  NE.,  preserving  that  direction  for  about  lOO  m., 
through  the  highly  fertile  distr.  of  Sheygva,  as- 
cending beyond  the  4th  cataract  to  the'  island  of 
Mokrat,  which  divides  the  stream.  The  state  of 
Berber  commences  southward  of  the  5th  cataract, 
and  in  this  district  the  villages  stand  at  a  con^ader- 
able  distance  from  the  river.  Berber,  or  El-Mek- 
hair,  the  cap.,  is  near  the  east  bank,  about  17  m. 
below  the  junction  of  the  Tacazz^  with  the  Nile. 

Upper  Nuhia  is  a  triangular  tract  lying  chiefly 
between  the  Wliite  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  tlie 
Blue  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  the  Tacazz^  or 
Atbara.  It  is  divided  into  the  3  states  of  i>hendy, 
Halfay,  and  Sennaar.  From  the  Berber  frontier, 
for  some  considerable  distance  southward,  the  soil 
of  Shendy  consists  of  immense  fertile  plains, 
stretching  out  from  both  sides  of  the  Nile  on  ele- 
vated ground,  'at  some  distance  from  the  river. 
Shendy-el-Ga[rb  '  on  the  W.  bank '  is  a  large  and 
not  ill-built  village,  with  about  6,000  inhabs.: 
Shendy  *■  on  the  E.  bank '  is  the  cap.  of  the  piov. ; 
and  being  a  place  of  rest  for  the  caravans  from  Sen- 
naar, possesses  r^ular  and  well-stocked  maiketa. 
N.  of  Shendy  are  some  mins,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  Meroe,  HtUfixy  lies  between  Shendy 
and  Sennaar ;  and,  before  the  Egyptian  conquet 
by  Ismael,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  belongeid  to 
the  melek  of  Sennaar :  its  chief  town,  having  the 
same  name,  lies  N.  of  the  confluence  of  the  White 
with  the  Blue  Nile,  which  takes  place  at  Khartum. 
W.  of  the  Bahr-el-Aerek  is  the  distr.  of  Sennaar,  or 
Fungi :  it  is  a  flat  and  fertile  tract,  with  some  huriTe 
villages,  mostly  composed  of  conical  houses,  similar 
to  those  of  the  S.  African  tribes.  Six  days^  march 
S.  of  Khartum  is  Sennaar,  the  entrepot  of  the 
caravan  merchandise  for  Kordofan,  Darfur,  and 
Abyssinia.  Its  environs  are  wide  plains,  with  a 
lon'g  ragged  mountain,  about  15  m.  W.  of  the  town 
(Sennaar).  The  most  considerable  port  upon  the 
Red  Sea  is  Suakim,  whence  merchants  embark 
their  goods  for  Arabia. 

Pcpulation  and  La7tgyape8,^The  inhab.  of  the 
different  parts  of  Nubia  differ  considerably  in  per- 
sonal appearance ;  and  those  southward  are  much 
darker  than  those  in  the  states  bordering  on  £g>*pt. 
The  marked  features  of  the  whole  race,  however, 
are  long,  oval  countenances,  curved  noees,  some- 
what rounded  towards  the  top,  rather  thick  lips, 
but  not  so  far  protmding  as  those  of  the  negroes^ 
retreating  chins,  scanty  beards,  lively  dark  eyes, 
strongly  frizzled  hair,  and  well-kmt,  muscular 
bodies.  The  Noubas,  properly  so  called,  are  about 
the  best^looking  of  the  race ;  both  mea  and  women 
have  good  features  and  well-proportioned  persons, 
their  disposition  and  character  also  being  more 
susceptible  of  improvement  than  thoee  of  the 
Don^olese,  who  are  described  as  dirty,  idle,  and 
ferocious.  (See  Donoula.)  The  people  inhabiting 
the  valley  of  Sheygva,  £.  of  Dongola,  are  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Nubian  tribes  N.  of  Sennaar. 
They  are  good  horse-soldiers,  and  were  employed 
as  such  by  Ismael  Pacha,  on  his  expedition 
against  the  negroes  of  the  S.  The  common  people 
are  almost  naked,  wearing  nothing  but  a  hip-cloth. 
They  usually  speak  the  Arabic  language ;  and  the 
learned  caste  among  them  cultivate  most  branches 
of  Mohammedan  literature.    The  Berbers  pr&aent. 
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perhaps,  the  worst  specimens  of  Nubian  character : 
treachery,  dishonesty,  and  drunkenness  are  pre- 
vailing features  among  the  men ;  and  the  women, 
who  in  the  better  parts  of  the  country  are  modest 
and  observant  of  conjugal  fidelity,  here  indulge  in 
the  greatest  profligacy,  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  marriage  vow.  'rhe  inhab.  of  Upper  Nubia 
are  of  Arabic  descent,  speak  the  language  of  the 
Arabs,  and  resemble  them  in  their  love  of  a  rest- 
less roving  life.  A  pastoral  pop.  inhabits  the  banks 
of  the  Tacazz^,  which,  also,  are  visited  by  moun- 
taineers, when  in  search  of  pasturage,  during  the 
dxy  season.  The  £.  desert  is  infested  by  wild 
nomadic  tribes,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  remarkable  for  adroitness  in  thieving  and 
treachery  towards  strangers. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — The  cultivated  portions 
of  the  Nubian  valley  being,  on  account  of  the 
height  of  its  banks,  beyond  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  the  land  can  only  be  watered  by  artificial 
means.  Even  in  the  lateral  valleys,  the  few  canals 
cut  through  them  are  rarely  fdll ;  and  the  water, 
both  from  them  and  the  Nile,  is  raised  by  Persian 
wheels.  Dhourra  is  reaped  in  Dec.  and  Jan.; 
next  follows  a  crop  of  barley,  and  then  dhourra 
again.  Tobacco  is  universally  raised.  Although 
the  S.  districts  present  some  excellent  land,  agri- 
culture offers  few  charms  for  the  inhab. ;  and  ^n- 
naar  and  Shendy  are  celebrated  only  for  being 
the  entrepots  of  the  chief  commerce  of  £.  Africa. 
The  to>vn  of  Shendy,  having  Soudan  and  Abyssinia 
to  the  S.,  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  Darfur  to  the  W.,  is  the  centre  of 
much  of  the  trade  with  those  countries.  In  Shendy 
are  several  forges  for  iron  and  silver.  The  mer- 
chants from  the  W.pay  regular  visits  to  Sennaar; 
they  exchange  Indian  goods  for  gold,  which  they 
transport  to  Djidda  and  the  E.  The  price  of  gold 
at  Seimaar  is  estimated  at  12  dollars  an  ounce, 
and  at  Shendy  16  dollars.  Every  two  months 
merchant  caravans  arrive  at  both  these  places, 
frequently  consisting  of  500  or  600  camels,  laden 
ii-ith  dhourra;  others,  comprising  about  100  camels, 
trade  in  various  products,  as  well  as  slaves.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  is  extensively  carried  on,  upwards 
of  5,000  being  aimually  imported  from  the  interior 
of  Africa ;  of  these  2,500  are  disposed  of  in  Arabia, 
1,500  in  Egypt,  and  1,000  in  Dongola  and  other 
parts  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  Arabs  of  the  Desert 
supply  the  caravans  with  senna  of  the  best  quality, 
ostrich  featliers,  and  charcoal 

History  and  Govemmcn/.— It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  country  of  tlie  Ethiopians  was  among  the 
earliest  in  which  advances  were  made  towards 
civilisation,  and  that  the  arts  descended  from  Mc- 
roe  to  E^pt.  But  there  exists  little  or  no  au- 
thentic information  respecting  the  state  of  this 
countrj'  in  antiquity :  it  was  not  till  the  6th  cen- 
t^iry  that  the  wandering  ancestors  of  the  Nubians 
appear  to  have  settled  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment. At  that  period  mention  is  made  of  Silco, 
king  of  the  Nubates  and  the  Ethiopians,  under 
whom  they  were  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
country  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts,  and 
the  whole  snb1ect«d  to  the  patriareh  of  Alexan- 
dria. After  the  loss  of  Abyssinia,  the  kings  of 
the  Noubas  resided  at  Dongola;  but  in  the  14th 
century  their  power  ceased,  and  Nubia  was  divided 
into  several  petty  states.  In  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury the  Mohammedan  conquerors  reached  and 
subdued  the  country,  Christianity  was  suppressed, 
and  Blohammedanism  took  its  place. 

Down  to  the  year  1821  the  people  of  Nubia  were 
independent,  living  mider  their  own  Meleks,  or 
chiefs;  but  at  that  period  Ibrahim  Pacha  reduced 
them  to  a  dependency  on  Egj'pt.  This  change 
was  80  far  fortunate  for  travellers,  that  with  the 


permission  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  whole  country  be- 
came open  to  their  researches.  The  same  system 
of  military  despotism  and  oppressive  taxation  that 
exists  in  Egjrpt  has  been  extended  to  Nubia;  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  people  are  now  more 
heavily  taxed  than  formerly  by  their  petty  chiefs, 
while,  in  other  respects,  their  condition  seems  im- 
proved. 

Monumental  Remains  of  Nubia, — Of  all  the  re- 
lics of  ancient  art  with  which  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  abounds  over  the  whole  distance  from  MeroS 
to  Memphis,  none  have  excited  more  admiration 
than  the  excavated  temple  at  IpsambofiL  It  is 
wholly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  presents  a 
facade,  supported  by  four  seated  colossi,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  and  not  less  than  61  ft.  in 
height  They  represent  liameses  the  Great,  and 
are  all  portraits,  for  the  faces  bear  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  figures  of  that  king  at  Memphis,  and 
elsewhere.  The  interior  is  not  less  grand  than  the 
entrance :  16  apartments  have  been  enumerated  ; 
the  first  of  these  is  sustained  by  eight  pillars, 
against  which  rest  the  backs  of  as  many  figures  of 
Rameses,  each  30  ft.  in  height.  The  waUs  of  this 
immense  hall  are  covered  with  innumerable  bas- 
reliefs  on  historical  subjects,  the  most  striking  por- 
traying the  conquests  of  the  same  prince  in  Africa. 
The  other  apartments  afford  some  curious  particu- 
lars that  supply  many  conjectures  relative  to  Nu- 
bian and  £g3rptian  religious  history,  which  it  re- 
mains for  future  students  in  hieroglyphics  to 
verify.  The  whole  is  terminated  by  a  sanctuary, 
at  the  back  ofwhich  are  seated  five  statues,  repre- 
senting Amon,  Ra,  Phr6,  Phtah,  with  the  never 
absent  Rameses  the  Great. 

The  smaller  of  the  excavations  is  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Uflthor  by  Nofre-Ari,  wife  of  liamescs- 
the  Great,  whose  fa9ade  has  six  colossi,  each  85  ft. 
high,  carved  out  of  the  rock.  They  represent 
Rameses  and  his  wife,  having  at  their  feet  statues 
of  their  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  have  their 
names  and  titles.  The  front  of  this  temple  is  free 
from  sand,  and  access  is  much  easier  to  its  inte- 
rior than  to  that  of  the  greater.  A  passage  leads 
to  the  pronaos,  which  is  85  by  8^  ft.,  supported  by 
six  square  pillars,  three  on* each  side:  to  this 
chamber  succeeds  a  vestibule,  which  leads  to  the 
adytum  or  sanctuary',  containing  the  remains  of  a 
sitting  statue  cut  in  the  rock,  which,  however,  is 
not  in  such  good  preservation  as  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  The  bas-reliefs  adorning  the  sanctuary 
are  painted,  the  figures  yellow,  and  are  enclosed  by 
a  border  of  three  coloura :  the  colour  of  the  ceiUiig 
is  blue. 

Areh«oIogy  is  indebted  toBurckhanlt  and  Bel- 
zoni  for  bringing  these  splendid  temples  to  light. 
The  entrance  of  the  great  temple  is  so  blocked  up 
witJi  sand,  that  it  is  only  passable  by  a  person  di- 
vesting himself  of  nearly  all  his  clothing,  and 
creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  and  then  the 
heat  within  is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  Turkish 
bath,  the  want  of  air  being  almost  insufferable. 

Besides  the  excavated  temples  of  Nubia,  of 
which  Ipsambofkl  does  not  present  the  only  speci- 
men, there  are  others,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  partly  built.  Those  of  Girsh^,  Sebona, 
Dendera,  and  Gebel-el-Birkel  are  of  thb  class. 
The  interior  of  these  temples  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  while  the  exterior  chambers  and  appendages 
are  formed  of  stone  work.-  From  the  primitive 
character  of  the  masonry,  the  rudeness  and  decay 
of  the  sculptures,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
walls,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  temple  of 
Gebei-el-Birkel  is  older  than  many  of  the  temples 
of  Egypt,  or  even  of  Nubia.  This  site  is  also  re- 
markable for  13  pyramids,  lying  in  the  desert,  to 
the  £.  of  the  town,  differing  from  those  pre\iou8ly 
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known,  their  sides  presenting  small  tempjies  with 
gateways  and  enclosures.  Opposite  to  Birkel,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  at  Nouri,  is  another  as- 
semblage of  pyramids.  The  age  of  all  these  vast 
masses  of  stone,  many  of  them  exhibiting  little 
else  to  the  modem  traveller  than  mounds  of  debrisj 
no  doubt  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  At 
Sammch  and  Dendera  are  specimens  of  a  more 
perfect  class  of  temples  than  those  before  men- 
tioned, and  which  belong  to  the  last  e|X>chs  of 
Xubian  art.    That  at  the  latter  place  has  the  pro- 

{xirtions  of  Grecian  structures,  and  in  the  pillars 
lave  been  recognised  a  mixture  of  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  styles. 

The  tract  of  country  enclosed  by  the  Nile  and 
the  Tacazzd,  or  Atbara,  and  terminating  at  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers,  was  the  island  of  MeroS 
of  ancient  geographers;  and  near  Assur  on  the 
Nile,  in  the  pro  v.  of  Shendy,  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Ethiopia  have  been  recognised. 
Nothing  remains  but  the  Necropolis,  which  con- 
*  sists  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  pyramids,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  Birkel.  (See  Uoskins' 
Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  &^  et  «€g.)  From  the  cha- 
racter of  these  ruins  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  art  and  civilisation,  instead  of  ascending  the 
Nile  from  Egypt,  descended  to  it  from  Ethiopia. 
The  decay  in  which  the  mounds  of  Meroe  are  now 
found,  produced  entirely  by  the  slow  hand  of  time, 
the  sculptures  of  their  interior,  exhibiting  reli- 
gious rites  of  a  purer  and  simpler  stamp  than 
those  of  Egypt,  and  other  circumstances  which 
close  obser\'ers  have  detected,  seem  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  the  models  of  the  more  stupendous 
Egyptian  structures.  The  excavated  temples, 
too,  furnish  proofs  of  the  remotest  attempts. at 
architectpre. 

NUDDEA,  a  district  of  British  India,  presid, 
Bengal,  chiefly  between  lat  23^  and  249  N.,  and 
long.  88°  and  S^  E.;  having  N.  the  districts 
Moorshedabad  and  Kajeshage,  E.  Jessore,  W. 
Boerbhoom,  Burdwan,  and  Ilooghly,  and  S.  Cal- 
cutta and  the  24  perguiinahs.  Length,  N.  to  S., 
alx)ut  80  m.;  averi^e  breadth,  nearly  40  m.  Area, 
3,105  sq.  m.  Its  natnral  features  are  the  same 
%vith  those  of  the  rest  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
by  many  onns  of  which  it  is  intersected.  The 
culture  of  the  soil  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
establishment  of  the  perpetual  settlement.  Gang- 
robbery  formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in 
Nuddea;  but,  under  the  British  rule,  it  has  de- 
creased so  as  to  be  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

Nui>i>GA,  a  town  of  British  India,  presid.  and 
prov.  Bengal,  cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  at  the  com- 
mencement erf  the  Hooghly  river,  80  m.  N.  by  W. 
Calcutta.  It  is  the  residence  of  tlie  collector  and 
judge  for  the  district,  and  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
A  rajahship,  and  a  celebrated  seat  of  Hindoo  leam- 
ing,  but  it  has  now  fallen  into  decav. 

NUNDYDRORG,  a  celebrated  hill  fortress  of 
Hiudostan,  province  My.sore,  on  a  hill  1,700  ft.  in 
height,  100  m.  NE.  Uy&ore ;  lat,  13«  22'  S.,  long. 
77°  44'  E.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  inacces- 
sible, except  on  one  side :  the  fort  has  within  it 
several  bamicks  and  magazines,  besides  a  Hindoo 
temple,  in  which  worship  is  paid  to  the  bullNundy, 
whence  the  name  of  the  fortress.  Kundydroig  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  17i^l,  after  an  obstinate 
defence  of  3  weeks. 

NUNEATON,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, Atherstone  division,  hund.  Hemlingford,  co. 
"Warwick,  on  tlie  Anker,  8^  m.  N.  by  E.  Coventry. 
SO  m.  N  W.  London  by  road,  and  97  m.  by  London 
and  North  W-estem  railway.  Pop.  of  town  4,645, 
and  of  par.  7,^66  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,020 
acres.  The  town  is  large  and  well-built,  consist- 
iog  principally  of  a  long  main  street,  whence 
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another  diverges,  in  which  is  the  market  places 
The  church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  with  a  square 
tower ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  crown  patronage. 
There  is  also  a  modem-built  chapel  of  case ;  and 
the  Wesleyau  ^Methodists,  Independenta,  and  Bap- 
tists have  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A 
free  school  was  founded  by  the  inhab.  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI. ;  and  there  is  another  endowed 
school,  called  'Smith's  Charity  School/  besades 
which  there  are  two  or  three  other  day  schools  and 
Sunday  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  princifially 
engaged  in  riband  weaving.  Floret  gauze  ribands 
are  the  staple  article  of  manufacture;  but  ttiey 
are  occasionally  laid  aside  for  figured  satins, 
sarsenets,  and  lustrings.  Coal  is  procur&l  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  are  also  some  extensive 
stone  quarries. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  per- 
manent constable  and  8  others,  annually  elected 
at  a  court-leet.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  the  N.  division  of  t^e  co.  Markets  on 
Saturday :  fairs.  May  14,  Feb.  18,  and  Oct,  31,  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

NUNEZ,  or  KAKUNDY,  a  river  of  Westeni 
Africa,  Senegambia,  after  a  W.  course  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  1(P  40'  N.,  long.  14°  40'  W. 
Its  banks  are  densely  wooded,  and  on  them  from 
70  to  80  ro.  from  the  sea  are  the  settlements  Wal- 
keria,  Caasasez,  and  Debucko. 

NUNIYAK,  an  island  of  Russian  America,  in 
Behring  Sea,  off  Capes  Avinoff  and  Vancouver; 
lat  60O  N.,  long.  165°  to  167°  W. 

NUORO,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia, 
div.  dist.,  and  78  m.  NNE.  CagliarL  Pop.  6,162 
in  1862.  The  toMm  has  a  cathedral,  a  Jesuits'  col- 
lege, and  a  brisk  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese. 

NUREMBERG  (Germ.  Numberg),  a  city  of 
Bavaria,  circ  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Pegnitz, 
a  tributary  of  the  Regnitz,  93  m.  NNW.  Munich, 
on  the  railway  from  Bamberg  to  Augsbucg.  Pop. 
62,800  in  186*1.  The  city  stands  in  a  sandy  but 
fertile  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  fL 
above  the  sea;  and  is  divided  by  the  Pegnitz  into 
2  nearly  equal  parts,  the  Sebald-side  and  the  Law- 
rence-side, each  deriving  its  name  from  its  princi- 
pal church.  Nuremberg  covers  more  ground  than 
anjr  other  city  of  Bavaria,  and  is,  next  to  the 
capital,  the  most  populous.  It  is  surrounded  by 
feudal  walls  and  turrets,  and  tliese  are  inclosed  by 
a  ditch  100  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft,  deep,  lined  through- 
out with  masonry.  Its  arched  gates  are  flanked 
by  four  massive  cylindrical  watch-towers,  no 
longer  of  use  as  fortifications,  but  picturesque  in  a 
high  degree,  and  serving  to  complete  the  coronet 
of  antique  towers  which  encircle  the  city  as  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  stranger  arrived  within  its 
walls  might  fancy  himself  carried  back  to  a  distant 
century,  as  he  treads  its  irregular  streeta,  and 
examines  its  quaint  gable-faced  houses.  Its 
churches  and  other  public  edific&s  are  singolarly 
perfect,  having  escaped  unharmed  the  storm  of 
war,  sieges,  and  even  of  the  Reformation,  which 
its  inhab.  adopted  at  an  early  period,  without  any 
outbreak  of  fanaticism  or  iconoclasm.  Its  private 
building^  including  the  palace-like  mansion.^  of 
its  patrician  citizens  and  merchant^nobles,  ha\'ing 
been  built  of  stone,  are  equally  well  preserved,  and 
many  are  still  inhabited  by  the  families  whose 
forefathers  originally  constructed  them.  Though 
built  with  narrow  but  highly  ornamented  fronts. 
and  acutely  pointed  gables,  they  are  often  of  large 
size,  inclosing  2  or  8  courts,  and  extending  back 
from  one  street  to  another.  The  most  elevated 
position  within  the  town,  near  its  N,  extremity, 
is  occupied  by  the  Reichweate^  or  imperial  castle, 
a  builduig  of  great  antiquity  and  a  frequent  resi- 
dence of  the  German  emperors  m  tlie  middle  agea^ 
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The  2  principal  churches  arc  highly  desemng 
of  notice.  That  of  St.  Sebald,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice, 
with  an  elegant  choir,  built  in  1337,  has  numerous 
sculptures  and  carvings  by  Adam  Kraft  and  V. 
Stoss,  many  old  paintings  and  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and*  the  remarkable  shrine  of  St.  Scbald. 
This,  which  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  though  the  latter  is  devoted  to  the  Lu- 
ihcran  service,  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  celebrated 
artist  Peter  Vischer,  who,  with  his  five  sons,  was 
employed  on  it  for  13  years.  It  is  a  miniature 
Gothic  chapel,  entirely  of  bronze,  consisting  of  a 
rich  fretwork  canopj',  supported  on  pillars,  beneath 
which  the  relics  of*  the  saint  repose  in  an  oaken 
chest,  encased  with  silver  plates.  The  workmin- 
ship  is  most  elaborate.  The  figures  of  the  twelve 
apostles  occupy  the  niches  around  the  shrine,  and 
are  fipt-rate  works  of  art.  Above  them  are  twelve 
«»maller  figures  of  fathers  of  the  church ;  while 
about  70  fanciful  representations  of  cupids,  mer- 
men, and  animals,  distributed  among  fiowers  and 
foliage,  are  scattered  over  the  other  parts.  The 
miracles  of  the  saint  are  the  subjects  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  imder  the  cofHn.  In  a  niche  below  at  one 
end  is  a  statue  of  the  artist  himself,  in  a  mason's 
dress,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a  figure  of  St. 
Scbald.  The  church  of  St.  Laurence,  founded  in 
1274.  is  the  lai^gest  in  the  town;  and  has  some 
vcrv  handsome  entrances,  fine  stained  glass,  and 
curious  carvings ;  and,  above  all,  a  repository  for 
the  sacramental  wafer,  a  tapering  spire  of  Gothic 
open  work,  64  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  A.  Kraft, 
with  a  minuteness  more  commonly  bestowed  on 
ivory  than  on  stone.  The  church  of  St.  Giles, 
erected  in  1718,  in  the  Italian  style,  has  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Vandyck,  various  bas-reliefs  and 
escutcheons ;  the  R.  *Catholic  church,  finished  in 
1361,  and  distinguished  for  its  rich  decorations; 
and  the  church  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  begun  in 
1784,  are  the  other  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices: 
the  Gothic  chapel  of  St.  Maurice,  constructed  in 
1813,  has  been  converted  into  a  picture  gallery, 
and  filled  with  rejected  paintings  from  the  gallery 
of  Munich.  The  Rathhaw,  or  town  hall,  in  the 
Italian  style,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edi- 
fices in  the  city;  it  was  chiefly  built  in  1619,  but 
includes  the  ancient  town-half,  dating  from  1340. 
In  the  latter  are  the  great  hall  and  the  council- 
chamber  ;  the  walls  of  the  former  apartment 
being  ornamented  with  several  oil-paintings  by 
Albert  Durer,  and  those  of  the  latter  having  many 
concealed  doors  leading  to  subterranean  passages, 
which  extend  from  the  rathhaus  under  the  streets 
to  the  town  ditch,  beyond  the  walls. 

Nuremberg  has  a  gymnasium,  founded  by  the 
famous  reformer  Mclanchthon,  whose  statue  is 
placed  in  its  front ;  an  arsenal,  barracks,  a  theatre, 
many  hospitals  and  asylums,  a  savings'  bank,  a 
charity  for  distributing  food  to  the  poor,  and  a 
house  of  correction.  It  has  also  several  fountains, 
some  of  winch  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  the 
*  Beautiful  Fountain'  {Schoner  Bnnmen),  in  the 
great  market-place ;  a  Gothic  obelisk,  or  spire  of 
open-work,  with  statues  of  various  historical  char- 
acters. Among  the  other  remarkable  objects  in 
and  near  the  city  are  the  house  of  Albert  Durer, 
now  occupied  by  a  societv  of  artists ;  St,  John's 
churchyanl,  in  which  is  burer's  tomb,  together 
with  those  of  many  distinguished  natives ;  and  a 
succession  of  stone  pillars  between  the  cemeter}* 
and  the  city,  ornamented  with  curious  bas-reliefe, 
Nuremberg  is  the  seat  of  a  high  police  court,  a 
civil  court  of  justice,  a  commercial  court  of  appeal, 
and  a  forest  board.  It  has  a  royal  and  other  ni^h 
schools,  several  Latin,  and  numerous  inferior 
schools,  a  teachers'  scminar>%  an  academy  of  arts, 
A  polytechnic,  and  a  high  commercial  academy 


{Handlungg  Jnstitu^  ;  a  number  of  public  libraries, 
including  the  city  library  of  40,000  printed  vols., 
and  800  MSS. ;  societies  of  national  industry,  and 
medical  and  natural  science,  an  agricultural  union, 
and  collections  of  every  description  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  There  are  but  few  pictures  by  the  cele- 
brated native  artist  A.  Durer;  but  those  by  other 
artists  are  very  numerous. 

Nuremberg*  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished men,  including,  among  others,  the  famous 
painter  Albert  Durer,  l)om  here  in  1471.  Several 
important  inventions  in  the  arts  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  this  city.  The  famous  machine  for 
drawing  wire  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
bjr  Rudolph,  a  native  of  this  city.  ^Beckmann's 
HLst.  of  Inventions,  it  236.)  Gun-locks  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  fabricated  here  in  1517 ; 
and  Beckmann  says  that  the  circumstance  is  pro- 
bable, though  he  doubts  whether  the  locks  were  of 
the  present  construction  (iv.  608).  Owing  partly 
to  these  inventions,  but  more  to  the  freedom  and 
industry  of  its  inhabs.,  Nurembeig  early  rose  to 
great  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial to^^Ti.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  continental  Birming-' 
ham  of  the  middle  ages,  during  a  portion  of  which 
period  it  is  believed  to  have  had  100,000  inhabs. 
Cannon  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  as  early  as 
1356,  and  in  the  same  century  it  furnished  paper 
and  pla}nng-cards.  It  had,  also,  a  very  extensive 
commerce,  being  a  principal  entrepot  for  the  pro- 
duce of  both  the  N.  and  S.  of  Europe.  It  still  is, 
and  has  long  been,  celebrated  for  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  wooden  clocks  and  toys,  which  it 
exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  also  produces 
various  species  of  metallic  goods  and  jewellery, 
with  telescopes,  mirrors,  mathematical  and  musical 
instniments,  sealing  wax,  and  lacquered  wares; 
lead  pencils,  alabaster,  horn,  and  ivory  articles ; 
brushes,  woollen  yarn,  lawn,  paper,  parchment, 
brandy  and  liqueurs.  Printing  is  also  carried  on 
to  some  extent. 

Though  considerably  declined,  Nuremberg  still 
ranks  as  one  of  tltc  principal  commercial  cities  of 
Bavaria.  The  first  railroad  for  locomotives  in 
(Germany  was  completed  in  1835-86,  between 
Nurembei^  and  FUrth,  a  distance  of  4^  m.  (See 
FUrth,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 

Nurembeig,  supposeil  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  9th  century,  became,  in  938,  the  seat  of  th» 
first  Germanic  diet.  Until  1417  it  had  a  burg- 
grafj  or  resident  governor,  appointed  by  the  em- 
])eror,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  Prussia  make  their  first  appearance'  in 
history  in  that  capacity.  It  was  subsequently 
governed  much  in  the  same  way  as  Venice,  by 
a  merchant' aristocracy,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
families,  who  appointed  the  executive  officor» 
among  themselves.  It  was  at  the  summit  of  itfi 
proeperity  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Tho 
famous  yEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL, 
who  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Eurof>e, 
celebrates  the  wealth  of  this  city,  and  says  in  his. 
work  '  De  Morib.  Germ.,'  published  in  the  loth 
centur>',  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  would  wish 
to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  naeanest  burgesses  of 
Nuremberg.  ^Cuverml  tarn  egrtgie  Scotorum  regt* 
quam  mediocres  Nuremhergm  civtn  habitare,^ 

Nuremberg  eariy  embraced  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Reformers,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  A  diet  assembled  here  in  1524  was. 
of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformers ; 
and  here,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1532,  a  trealy  wa.«» 
signed,  by  which  full  toleration  was  granted  tut 
those  professinjj  the  new  doctrines.  The  city  pre- 
8er\-ed  its  privileges  as  a  free  town  of  the  empire 
to  the  peace  of  Presburg  in  1805,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  Bavaria  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  J. 
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AKHA3f ,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
blind,  of  same  name,  co.  Rutland,  of  which  it 


is  the  cap.,  17  m.  E.  by  N.  Leicester,  96  m.  N.  by 
W.  London  by  road,  and  120  m.  by  Midland  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  par.  2,959  in  1861.  Area  of  par. 
<3.1d0  acres.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  co.  hall  (form- 
ing the  only  remaining  part  of  a  castle  built 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror),  a  fine 
church  widi  a  lofty  spire,  and  a  large  edifice  be- 
longing to  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Association. 
The  free  school,  founded  in  1584,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  that  established  at  Uppingham,  is 
under  the  control  of  14  ofiicial  governors;  it  is 
well  endowed,  and  has  84  exhibitions  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  it  has  two  masters,  and  the 
school  is  open  gratuitously  to  the  children  of 
the  poor  inhabs.  A  hospital  for  old  men  was 
incorporated  with  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
endowed  with  alienated  church  property,  now 
producing  above  3,000/.  a  year.  Another  hos- 
pital once  existed  here,  but  it  has  fallen  into 
decay.  A  boy's  national  school  is  established, 
and  there  is  a  well  attended  Sunday  school.  Oak- 
ham is  of  very  little  importance  with  respect  to 
trade,  its  chief  dependence  being  on  its  markets 
and  the  retailing  of  goods  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. It  is  connected  bjr  a  canal  with  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  coal. 
The  assizes  and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are 
held  here,  and  Oakham  is  the  election-town  for 
the  CO.  Markets  on  Saturday ;  fairs  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  March  15,  second  Saturday  in  April,  May 

9,  Saturday  in  Whitsun-week,  Saturday  after  Oct. 

10,  and  Dec.  15. 

OAKHAMFrON,  or  OKEHAMPTON,  a  de- 
cayed bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
hund.  Lifton,  co.  Devon,  on  the  Oke,  a  trib.  of  the 
Torridge,  and  near  the  N.  border  of  Dartmoor,  20 
m.  W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.  (including  the  villages 
of  Chissacot,  Meldon,  and  Kegbear),  12,570  acres. 
Pop.  1,929  in  1861.  The  town  is  old  and  irregu- 
larly built.  The  church  stands  on  rising  ground 
about  1  m.  westward,  and  there  is  an  ancient 
chantry  chapel  in  the  market-place,  with  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents. It  has  a  small  endowed  free  school 
and  two  subscription  schools,  with  minor  cha- 
rities for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor.  The  bor. 
was  not  incorporated  till  the  21  James  I.,  and 
having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was  considered  too  in- 
significant to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Mun.  Reform  Act.  It,  however,  sent  two  mems. 
to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  rei^  of  Charles  T.  down 
to  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised. 
Markets  on  Saturday ;  fairs,  second  Thursday  after 
March  11,  May  17,  first  Wednesday  after  July  5, 
Aug.  6,  and  Saturrlay  after  Christmas-day. 

O  AX  AC  A,  or  GUAXACA,  a  city  of  Mexico, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Rio 
Terde,  205  m.  SSE.  Mexico,  and  160  m.  SSW. 
Vera  Cruz;  lat  17°  6'  N.,long.  97°  8'  W.  Esti- 
mated pop.  40,000.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  about  2  m.  in  length,  and  1^  m.  in 
breadth,  including  its  suburbs,  which  are  laid  out 
in  gardens  and  planted  with  nopal  trees.  The 
ptreet8,  which  are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved, 
are  lined  with  good  houses  of  a  greenish  kind  of 


stone,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  neatest,  cleanest, 
and  most  regularly  built  city  in  Mexica  The 
public  buildings  are  in  general  handsome,  solidly 
constructed,  and  richly  decorated ;  the  town-hall, 
cathedral,  and  bishop's  palace  form  three  sides  of 
the  principal  square.  There  are  several  churches 
and  convents,  and  numerous  fountains  are  sup- 
plied with  water  conveyed  by  aqueducts  acroas 
the  valley  from  the  neighbouring  hills  of  St. 
Felipe.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  good,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  falling  below  639,  or  rising  higher 
than  78^;  but  it  is  exposed  to  earthquakes. 
Oaxaca  was  founded  by  Nuno  del  Mercado,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  trees  called  ffuttxes  that  abound 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  state  of  which  Oaxaca  is  the  cap.  is  re- 
markable for  its  extreme  fertility,  and  for  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  products.  The  ce- 
realia  and  the  su^ar-cane  are  raised  with  great 
facility,  and  cochineal  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Considerable  attention  is  likewise  paid  to  the  cul- 
ture of  silk.  The  mineral  riches  ot  the  state  have 
been  very  little  explored. 

OBA^,  a  pari  bor.  and  sea-port  of  SooUand,  oo. 
A^yle,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  a  secluded 
but '  beautiful  situation,  61^  m.  NW.  Glasgow. 
Pop.  1,940  in  1861.  The  only  public  buildings 
are  a  new  church  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, and  a  dissenting  chapeL  It  has  no  ma- 
nufactures and  no  trade,  except  in  such  articles 
as  the  limited  consumption  of  the  place  and 
neighbouring  district  require.  It  is  visited  by 
the  steam-lMats  between  Glasgow  and  Inverness^ 
and  those  that  ply  between  either  of  these  places 
and  Staffa  and  lona.  The  harbour  is  excellent, 
and  the  inhab.  engage  extensively  in  fishing. 
The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Dunstafihage  stand  on  a  promontory  8  m.  K. 
the  town.  The  town  had  no  pari,  r^resentative 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  1832,  which 
united  it  with  Campbelton,  Invcranr,  Irvine,  and 
Ayr,  in  sending  one  mem.  to  the  U.  of  C.  R^ 
voten,  110  in  1865. 

OBI,  a  large  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernments of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  rising  bv  two 
principal  sources  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  little 
Altai  chain  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire; lat.  51°  N.,  long.  89°  E.,  flowing  first  NW. 
and  then  N.  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  after  a  course 
of  about  2,700  m. ;  but  if  the  Irtish,  which  joins  it 
in  lat.  60°  50'  N.,  and  is  the  longest  and  widest 
stream  and  most  direct  from  the  source,  be  con- 
sidered the  main  river,  its  length  will  exceed 
8,000  m. ;  the  area  of  its  entire  basin  has  been 
estimated  at  1,857,000  sq.  m.  The  Obi,  which 
is  the  eastern  branch,  has  numerous  affluents, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Tom,  Tehelim,  and 
Ket,  joining  it  on  the  E.  or  right  bank.  Afler  its 
junction  with  the  Irtish,  it  attains  a  breadth  in 
some  places  of  nearly  20  m.  with  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  2  to  7  fathoms,  and  has  a  very  rapid 
current,  forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
numerous  islands,  and  flowing  over  rocky  ledges 
that  greatly  impede  navigation  during 'the  few 
months  that  the  river  is  free  from  ice.  The  Irtish 
rises  withm  the  Chinese  empire,  in  lat  47°  N., 
long.  89^^  10'  £.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gn>at 
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Altai  chaiii,  and  pursues  a  course  nearly  WNW. 
of  240  m.  to  lake  Taigan,  through  which  it  flows, 
and  then  turns  northward  for  about  100  m.,  after 
which  it  has  a  general  NW.  direction,  passing 
Semipolatinsk  and  Omsk,  as  far  as  Tobolsk. 
Below  this  point  it  makes  a  curve  north-east- 
ward of  about  800  m.,  and  joins  the  Obi  at  Sa- 
marova.  Both  the  Obi  and  Irtish  abound  with 
fish,  which  might  be  made  a  lucrative  article  of 
trade,  as  there  is  a  free  navigation  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  along  the  Northern  Ocean 
to  Archangel. 

OCANA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  New  Castile,  prov. 
Toledo^  26  m.  E.  Toledo  and  24  m.  S.  by  E. 
Madrid,  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Madrid 
to  Granada.  Pop.  5,520  in  1857.  Ocana  is  an 
ancient  town  of  considerable  size,  surrounded  by 
ruined  walls,  situate  on  the  summit  and  sides  of 
a  steep  hill.  Streets  generally  narrow  and  ill- 
built,  but  there  are  two  or  three  squares  which 
S've  it  a  tolerably  respectable  appearance.  It 
IS  four  parish  churches,  three  decayed  mon- 
asteries, a  hospital,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a  school 
of  primary  instruction ;  but  the  only  object  worth 
notice  is  the  Fuenta  vieja,  a  fountain  and  aque- 
duct of  stone,  on  19  arches,  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  which  supplies  the 
town  with  excellent  water.  Ocana,  in  the  days 
of  its  prcsperity  under  the  grand  masters  of  the 
order  of  St.  Ja^o,  established  here  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  gloves,  but  its  industry  at  present  is  confined 
to  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap,  the  tanning  of 
leather,  and  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths.  A  festival  and  fair  is  held  on  the 
8th  Sept.  and  eight  following  days,  which  is 
much  rrequented,  especially  by  Jewish  traders. 
During  the  Peninsular  war  Ocana  was  the  scene 
of  a  disastrous  and  obstinately  contested  battle 
(Nov.  19,  1809),  between  the  Spaniards  imder 
Areizaga  and  the  French  under  Mortier  and 
Victor,  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  former. 

ODENSEE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  isl.  Punen,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a  small  river,  about  2  m. 
from  the  bottom  of  Ste^cstrand  Bay,  a  deep  gulf 
to  which  it  has  been  united  by  a  navigable  canal, 
S8  m,  W.  by  S.  Copenhagen,  on  the  railway  from 
Nyboig  to  Middelfort  Pop.  14,255  in  1860.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  ca- 
thedrals in  Denmark,  in  which  many  of  the  Danish 
kings  are  buried,  an  old  episcopal  palace,  with  a 
library  of  6,000  vols.,  a  g>'mnasium,  a  church 
seminaryr,  and  a  convent  with  an  extensive  library 
of  Danish  books,  the  collection  of  which  com- 
menced with  the  introduction  of  printing  into  the 
kingdom.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and 
of  the  bishop,  and  has  a  patriotic  society.  Most 
of  the  gentry  of  the  island  reside  here  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  inhabs.  are  said  to  be  the  best 
educated  and  informed  of  his  Danish  majesty's 
subjects.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves  and  leather  accoutrements:  it  has  also 
manufactures  of  cloth,  with  extensive  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  soap  works.  It  is  the  most 
ancient  town  of  Denmark,  and  was  a  place  of  great 
note  long  before  Copenhagen  was  in  existence. 

ODEK,  a  large  and  important  river  of  Germanv, 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dom.  It 
rises  in  Moravia,  alK>ut  15  m.  E.  Olmutz,  lat 
490  35'  N.,  lonff.  17°  35'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of 
1 ,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  runs,  at  first,  generally 
KE.  to  Oderberg,  near  which  it  leaves  the  Aus- 
trian dom. ;  it  thence  flows  in  general  NW.  to 
near  Oderberg  in  the  Middlemark  of  Brandenburg, 
from  which  point  its  course  is  mostly  NNE.  to  the 
Great  UaafT,  an  iulct  of  the  Baltic,  which  it  enters 
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by  numerous  mouths  near  Stettin.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  it  forms  numerous  islands.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  two  Neisses,  the  Oppa, 
katzbach,  and  Bober,  on  its  W.,  and  the  Mala- 
pane,  Bartsche,  and  Netz  with  the  VVartha,  on  its 
E.  side,  the  Wartha  being  by  far  its  most  con- 
siderable affluent  It  is  subject  to  sudden  floods, 
and  frec^uently  inundates  the  plain  country  through 
which  it  flows.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  as 
far  as  Katibor  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  for  barges 
from  40  to  50  tons  as  high  as  Breslau.  Next 
to  this  city,  Frankfort,  Stettin,  Oppein,  Glogau, 
Crossen,  Kustrin,  and  Schweldt  are  the  principal 
towns  on  its  banks.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Havel  and  Elbe  by  the  Finow  canal,  with  the 
Spree  by  Frederick- William's  canal,  and  with  the 
Vistula'bv  means  of  the  canal  from  Nakel  on  the 
Netz  to  Bromberg.  It  is  of  the  highest  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  country  through  which 
it  flows.    (See  Prussia.) 

ODESSA,  a  celebrated  city,  sea-port,  and  em- 
porium of  S.  Russia,  gov.  of  I^herson,  on  the  NAV. 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  half  way  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Dniestr  and  Bug.  Pop.  120,375 
in  1858.  The  rise  of  this  emporium  has  been  quite 
extraordinary,  its  foundations  having  been  laid, 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  so  late  as  1792, 
after  the  peace  of  Jassy.  It  was  intended  to  serve 
as  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  the  Kussiaii 
dominions  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  answered  the  intention  of  its  founders. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  a  better  locality 
might  have  been  chosen ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  no  springs  nor  fresh  water 
within  3  m.  of  the  town ;  that  the  vicinity  is  com- 
paratively barren  and  without  wood;  and  that 
not  being  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  any  great  navi- 
gable river,  its  communications  with  the  interior 
are  difficult  and  expensive.  That  tliese  consider- 
ations have  great  weight  is  clear;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  situation  has  the  advantage  of 
being  central  and  salubrious :  the  bay,  or  road- 
stead, which  is  generally  ^pen  and  easy  of  access, 
is  extensive,  the  water  deep,  and  the  anchorage 
good ;  the  port,  which  is  artificial,  being  formed 
by  two  moles,  is  fitted  to  accommodate  above  200 
ships,  and  has  a  lazaretto  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Marseilles;  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  want  of  water  has  been  ob\Hated  by  the  cutting 
of  a  canal,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  to^vn. 

The  townis  well  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone; 
but  the  houses  being,  for  the  most  part,  detached 
from  each  other,  there  are  few  handsome  streets. 
The  warehouses  for  com  are  very  extensive.  The 
city  is  defended  towards  the  sea  by  some  batteries, 
and  on  its  E.  side  is  a  citadel,  which  commands 
the  town  and  port  The  space,  comprising  the 
city  and  a  small  surrounding  district,  to  which 
the  firanchise  of  the  port  extends,  is  bounded  by  a 
rampart  Though  it  cannot  be  called  a  manufac- 
turing town,  Odessa  has  some  fabrics  of  coarse 
woollen  and  silk  goods,  and  has  extensive  tallow 
refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  rope-walks. 

Among  the  public  buildings  mav  oe  specified 
the  chureh  or  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  a 
cupola,  the  exchange,  palace  of  the  governor, 
theatre,  barracks,  K.  Catnolic  chureh,  and  a  hos- 
pital. On  the  quay  facing  the  port,  in  the  centre 
of  the  esplanade,  is  a  statue  in  bronze  in  honour 
of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  to  whose  enlightened  ad- 
ministradon  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  is 
ascribable.  Of  the  various  institutions  which  the 
city  owes  to  the  duke,  the  lycenm,  which  bears 
his  name,  founded  in  1817,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Its  organisation  has  been  modified  of 
late  years ;  and  at  present  it  is  divided  into  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  and  jurisprudence!  and  has 
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attached  to  it  a  g3niinaBiain  with  4,  and  a  primary 
school  with  3  claases.  There  are  also  schools  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies,  founded  in  1829  and 
1 835 ;  aJews'  school,  attended  by  about  400  pupils ; 
an  institution  for  the  study  o^  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages; schools  of  navigation  and  commerce;  and 
an  orphan  school.  The  inhabs.,  as  in  other  com- 
mercial towns  that  have  had  a  rapid  rise,  are  a 
very  motley  race,  consisting  of  Russians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  and  French. 

In  1817,  a  ukase  conferred  on  Odessa,  for  a 
period  of  30  yearsj^the  important  privilege  of  being 
a  free  port;  and  her  commerce  has  since  rapidly 
increased.  Not  being  at  the  mouth  of  any  great 
river,  nor  having  any  considerable  manufactures, 
she  is  not  a  port  for  the  exportation  of  what  may 
be  called  articles  of  native  growth ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  her  convenient  situation,  excellent  port, 
and  privileges,  Odessa  is  the  emporium  where 
most  of  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia  destined 
for  foreign  countries  is  collected  for  exportation, 
and  where  most  of  the  foreign  articles  requirecl 
for  home  consumption  are  primarily  imported. 
The  shallowness  of  the  water  at  Taganrog,  and 
the  short  period  during  which  the  sea  of  Azoff  is 
navigable,  tend  to  hinder  foreign  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  from  entering  the  Strait  of  Yeni- 
kal^,  and  occasion  the  shipment  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  produce  brought  down  the  Don  in 
lighters  to  Caifa  and  Odessa,  especially  the  latter. 
All  the  products  brought  down  the  Dniestr,  the 
Bug,  and  the  Duiepr,  are  exported  from  Odessa ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  first 
and  last  mentioned  rivers,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  com  brought  to  Odessa  from  PodoUa  and 
the  Ukraine,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  carts 
drawn  by  oxen.  However,  a  railway  connecting 
Odessa  with  Moscow  and  the  principal  towns  of 
Southern  Kussia,  is  in  course  of^constniction. 

Among  the  articles  of  export  from  Odessa,  com, 
especially  wheat,  occupies  a  high  rank ;  but  tallow 
is  also  a  most  important  article;  and  next  to  it 
are  linseed,  wool,  iron,  hides,  copper,  wax,  caviar, 
potash,  beef,  furs,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  tar,  butter, 
and  isinglass.  The  totol  value  of  the  exports 
amounted  to  28,52 1,674  silver  roubles,  or  4,515,932^ 
in  1860 ;  to  35,838,676  silver  roubles,  or  6,674,457/. 
in  1861;  and  to  27,329,616  silver  roubles,  or 
4,327,174/.  in  18G2. 

The  great  articles  of  import  into  Odessa  consist 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products; 
cottons,  silks,  woollens,  and  other  manufactured 
goods;  oils,  wines,  and  spirits;  spices  and  dye- 
stuffs  ;  cotton-twist  and  raw  cotton ;  lemon-Juice ; 
tin  and  tin-plates;  cutlery,  timber  for  building 
and  firewood.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  13,063,172  silver  roubles, or  2,066,752/. 
in  1860;  to  12,666,631  silver  roubles,  or  1,989,717/. 
in  1861;  and  to  10,894,608  silver  roubles,  or 
1,724,964/.  in  1862. 

The  shipping  at  Odessa,  in  1862,  comprised 
1,066  vessels  of  177,709  lasts,  which  entered,  and 
1,069  vessels,  of  174,118  lasts,  which  cleared  the 
port  About  1,000  ships  from  foreign  parts  enter 
and  leave  Odessa  in  ordinary  years.  Including 
Maltese  and  lonians,  above  300  ships  under  Eng- 
lish colours  have  arrived  in  the  port  in  a  single 
season;  but  their  number  is  very  fluctuating, 
depending  essentially  on  the  state  of  the  com 
trade. 

A  tribimal  of  commerce  was  established  at 
Odessa  in  1824,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
all  disputes  connected  with  trade.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions  except  to  the  senate. 

ODEYPOOR,  or  OUDEPORE,  a  city  of  Hin- 
dostan,^  ]irov.  Knjpootana,  the  city  standing  in  a 
basm  surrounded  with  rugged  hills,  135  m.  SSW. 
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Ajmere,  and  165  NW.  Oojein;  lat.  24®  35'  N, 
lonfT.  73^  44'  E.  It  has,  at  a  distance,  an  im- 
posing appearance.  On  the  W.  it  skirts  a  lar^ 
lake,  the  palaces  and  garden  rGsiden<%s  on  the 
brink  of  wnich  are  all  of  marble,  with  sculptures 
that  are  both  highly  finished  and  display  con- 
siderable taste.  It  is  protected  from  inundation 
by  an  extensive  embankment  stretching  along 
the  lake.  Images,  toys,  and  other  articles  in 
marble,  are  sent  from  Odevpoor  into  the  neigh- 
bouring provs.  The  rajahship,  or  principality,  of 
which  this  city  is  the  cap.,  called  also  Mewar  or 
Chittore,  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  Rajpoot 
states.  It  hasN.  Joudpoor;  £.  th'i  territories  of 
Kotah  and  Sindia ;  S.  many  small  principalities, 
incl.  Malwah,  and  W.  Sarovry.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  well  watered,  produong  sugar,  indigo, 
tobacco,  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.  Fuel  is  abun- 
dant; and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  sulphur,  the  last  mentioned  product  being, 
however,  of  inferior  quality.  The  pop.  consista 
principally  of  Rajpoots,  Jauts,  Brahmins,  Bheela, 
and  Meanas. 

Chittore,  the  ancient  cap.,  is  the  only  other 
town  in  this  principality  woith  notice.  It  is  oa 
the  summit  or  a  scarped  rock,  68  m.  ENE.  Odey- 
poor.  Hel)er  (Journal,  274-284)  says,  *  It  is  still 
what  would  be  called  in  England  a  tolerably 
large  market  town,  with  a  good  many  pagodas, 
and  a  meanly  built,  but  apparently  busy  bazaar.' 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  splendour  and 
riches,  and  has  many  interesting  Hindoo  temples, 
palaces,  and  other  buildings.  It  was  several  umcs 
taken  by  the  Mohammedans. 

ODIIIAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Southampton,  hund.  of  its  own  name,  21  m. 
NW.  Winchester,  and  40  m.  WSW.  London. 
Pop.  of  par.  2,833  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  7,6.>0 
acres.  It  is  pleasantly  sit«  on  the  N.  side  of  a 
chalk  down,  and  comprises  a  principal  and  well 
built  street,  met  by  two  others  of  inferior  size. 
The  church,  a  large  brick  structure,  has  a  square 
tower  at  its  W.  end :  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  chancellor  of  Salisbury  cathcdraL 
It  has,  also,  2  places  of  worship  for  dissenters, 
with  attached  Sunday  schools,  a  free  school  for 
20  boys  and  a  large  national  school,  and  alms- 
house for  12  poor  persons.  Odiham  has  a  con- 
siderable retaU  trade,  and  some  of  the  inhab.  ore 
supported  by  spinning  worsted  and  winding  silk. 
It  also  derives  some  advantages  from  its  situation 
on  the  Basingstoke  canaL  Petty  sessions  ore 
held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at 
elections  for  the  N.  division  of  Hampshire.  Mar- 
kets on  Friday ;  cattle  fairs,  March  23  and  July  31. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  castle,  in  which  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland, 
was  imprisoned ;  and  close  to  the  town  is  a  ruined 
gate,  the  only  existing  portion  of  a  royal  palace. 
Lilly,  the  celebrated  grammarian  and  first  mas- 
ter of  St  Paul's  School,  London,  was  a  native  of 
Odiham. 

OEDENBURG  (Hung.  Smroi^,  an.  Scprty- 
ntann),  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  go.  of 
its  own  name;  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  near 
the  SW.  border  of  the  Neusiedl-lake,  49  m.  W. 
Raab,  and  37  m.  SSE.  Vienna,  on  the  railway 
from  Vienna  to  N.  Kanisa.  Pop.  19,256  in  1857. 
The  town  is  ^nerally  well  built :  the  town- 
proper,  which  18  not  extensive,  is  regolarly  laid 
out,  and  tolerably  well  paved;  and  the  suburbs 
are  much  superior.  The  only  relic  of  its  ancient 
fortifications  is  a  huge  watch  tower;  the  loftiest  in 
Hungary.  It  has  several  Rom.  Cath.  churches, 
some  of  which  are  interesting  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture;  a  Calvinist  church;  Dominican  and 
Ursuline  convents;   Rom.  Cath.  and  Lutbeian 
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high  schools,  two  hospitals,  two  lai^  barracks 
with  a  good  riding  school,  a  military  academy, 
and  theatre.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Calvinist  church  for  Hungary 
beyond  the  Danube.  The  inhabs.  refine  sugar, 
weave  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  manofacture 
potash,  and  saltpetre;  and  trade  in  wine  (grown 
in  the  vicinit;^),  com,  tobacco,  wax,  honey,  and 
cattle,  for  wluch  it  is  an  extensive  market.*  Nu- 
merous Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
in  its  vicinity. 

OELAND,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging 
to  Sweden,  near  its  8E.  extremity,  being  separated 
from  the  prov.  of  Calmar,  in  which  it  is  included, 
by  the  straits  of  Calmar,  a  channel  varying  from 
2  to  about  20  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  long  and 
narrow,  extending  between  lat.  66°  13  and 
570  22'  N.,  and  long.  16©  20'  and  170  10'.  Area, 
300  sq.  m.  Pop.  83,140  in  1861.  The  W.  shore 
of  the  island  is  low,  the  E.  hilly ;  in  the  centre  is 
a  plateau,  elevated  about  150  ft.  above  the  sea, 
principally  of  a  calcareous  or  sandy  formation. 
It  is  principally  appropriated  to  pasturage,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  land  round  the  coast  being 
imder  culture.  Fishing  and  navigation  form  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  inhabs.,  who  send 
their  fish,  butter,  and  cattle  to  the  mainland, 
receiving  com  and  manufactured  goods  in  retum. 
The  forests  are  rather  extensive;  and  the  deer, 
roebuck,  and  wild  boar  are  pretty  abundant. 
About  300  hands  are  employed  in  an  alum  mine, 
the  produce  of  which  is  worth  50,000  dollars  a 
^'ear.  Borgholm,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  is 
Its  chief  town  and  seat  of  commerce.  A  royal 
edict  of  1820  conferred  the  freedom  to  pursue  any 
trade  or  calling,  without  authority  from  any  guild 
or  company,  on  all  handicraftsmen  settling  in  this 
town. 

OELS,  a  town  of  Pmssian  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau, 
<»p.  circ.,  and  principality  of  Oels ;  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  a  tributary'  of  the  Oder,  17  m. 
NE.  by  E.  Breslau.  Pop.  7,620  in  1861.  The 
town  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  merely 
enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall.  It  has  a  large  ducal 
castle, '  in  which  are  some  extensive  collections  in 
art  and  science,  several  churches  and  hospitals, 
a  theatre,  and  numerous  public  schools  and  chari- 
table institutions.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics. 

OESFL,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Eussia,  and  included  in  the  gov.  Livonia  or  Kiga, 
extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
principally  between  lat  68°  and  680  40'  N.,  and 
long.  24°  ASP  and  23°  E.  Area,  estimated  at 
1,150  sq.  m.  Pop.  including  the  inhabs.  of  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Moen  and  Runoc,  46,200  in 
1858,  all  Esthonians  except  some  German  landed 
proprietors,  and  a  few  Swedns.  Ihe  coasts  are 
bold;  the  island  is  well  watered,  and  its  climate 
is  milder  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
The  soil  is  mostly  stony,  calcareous,  or  loamy; 
but  with  manuring  it  becomes  tolerably  fertile, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oftts,  and  peas:  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
forests.  Rearing  cattle  and  fishing  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  inhabs;  and  the  seal 
fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  Manufactures 
quite  insignificant.  People  all  Lutherans.  Arens- 
burg,  on  the  SE.  coast,  with  about  1,800  inhabs., 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  OeseU 

This  island  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
when  their  order  possessed  Livonia ;  it  afLenvards 
belonged  to  Denmark  and  Sweden;  but  it  was 
ceded  to  Russia  with  the  rest  of  Livonia  in  1721. 

OFEN.    SeeBuDA. 

OFPENBACII,  a  town  of  Central  Germany, 
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being  the  prmcipal  manufacturing  town  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  prov.  Starken- 
berg,  on  the  Mayn,  6  m.  E.  by  S.  Frankfort,  and 
17  m.  N.  by  EI  Darmstadt,  on  a  branch  line  of 
the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Darmstadt.  Pop. 
17,600  in  1864.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has 
a  castie,  4  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  Its  manu- 
factures consist  oi  silk  and  cotton  stockings; 
cotton  fabrics;  carriages,  and  other  vehicles; 
tobacco  and  snuff;  lacquered  iron  ware;  sealing 
wax,  jewellery,  toys,  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
carpets,  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  Next  to 
Mayence  it  has  the  largest  general  trade  of  any 
town  in  the  grand  duchy,  Some  good  wine  is 
grown  in  its  environs. 

OHIO,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
being  at  present  b^  far  the  most  important  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  38©  80'  and  42°  N.,  and  long.  80°  28'  and  84© 
42'  W.,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  magnificent 
river  Ohio,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  SE, 
and  S.  boundary,  separating  it  from  Virginia 
and  Kentucky;  on  the  E.  it  has  Pennsylvania, 
W.  Indiana,  and  N.  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie. 
Length  and  breadth,  about  200  m.  each.  Area 
39,964  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,339,602  m  1860.  Ohio  com- 
prises about  one-third  part  of  the  country,  sloping 
rrom  the  Alle^hanies  in  Pennsylvania  down  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  has  no  very  elevated  hill 
ranges,  but  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  table  land 
from  600  to  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  central 
portion  of  the  state  being  the  highest.  This,  also, 
which  is  its  least  fertile  portion,  is  in  parts  inter- 
spersed with  swamps  and  marshes.  The  declivity 
towards  Lake  Erie  is  much  more  abrapt  than 
the  S.  slope  of  the  state,  and  the  countr>'  is  here 
also  in  parts  marshy ;  that  portion  of  the  surface 
which  declines  towards  the  Ohio,  and  is  the  most 
extensive,  is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys; 
and,  on  the  whole,  nine-tenths  of  the  state  are 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  nearly  three-fourths 
being  pre-eminentiy  fertile.  The  hills  are  gene- 
rally cultivable  to  their  summits,  and  the  river 
bottoms  are  exuberantlv  productive.  In  the  S. 
and  SE.,  alon^  the  Ohio,  the  country  is  broken 
with  abrapt  hills.  Next  to  the  Ohio,  the  chief- 
rivers  are,  its  tributaries,  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and 
Mushingum,  and  the  Matmee,  Sandusky,  and 
Cuyahoga,  tributaries  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Scioto, 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  a  fine  navi- 
gable stream,  which  has  been  ascended  by  boats 
to  near  its  source,  where  it  is  separated  by  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Sandusky.  The  Mushingum, 
rising  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Cuyahoga,  i» 
about  200  m.  in  length,  for  75  of  which  (from  the 
Ohio  to  Zanesville)  it  is  navigable  by  small  steam 
vessels,  and  for  110  m.  by  batteaux.  The  Miami 
is  navigable  for  75  m.,  and  the  Jl^Iaunce  for  18  m. ; 
but  most  of  the  rivers  flowing  N.  are  greatly  in- 
tenrupted  bv  cataracts.  In  the  tract  between  the 
Scioto  and  "Miami,  and  in  some  districts  along  the 
Ohio,  are  rich  and  extensive  prairies;  but  origi- 
nally the  country  was  almost  covered  with  noble 
forests  of  large  and  valuable  trees,  and  these  still 
remain  uncleared  in  the  N.  and  NW.  parts  of  the 
state.  The  geological  formations  are  nearly  all 
secondary,  comprising  limestone,  lias,  saliferous, 
and  ferriJrerous  rocks,  sandstone,  gpneywack^,  &c., 
in  horizontal  strata.  The  soil  is  generally  very 
productive.  In  the  sheltennl  valleys  of  the  S.  the 
climate  is  very  mild ;  but,  in  the  central  and  N. 
parts,  the  cold  of  winter  is  considerably  more  severe 
than  in  the  states  on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  same 
latitude ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  healthy. 

In  1860  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
was  returned  at  1,193,898,422  dollars,  being  an 
increase  of  689,172,302  dollars,  or  136  per  couu 
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over  the  year  1850.  Ohio  is  rapidly  becomiog  a 
thickly  settled  country  of  moderate-sized  freehold 
prof)eftie8 :  in  respect  of  the  maf^itude  of  its  fanns, 
their  general  equality  in  point  of  size,  and  the  dis- 
pention  of  the  pop.  over  the  whole  state,  Ohio 
bears  a  clo^e  similarity  to  the  states  of  New  £ng- 
limd.  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oata,  barley,  to- 
bacco, orchard  fruits,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  are 
the  sUple  products  On  the  rich  alluvial  soils, 
more  than  100  bushels  of  Indian  com  are  some- 
times produced  on  an  acre,  though  from  40  to  50 
bushels  is  considered  an  average  crop.  The  soil 
is,  in  general,  highly  suitable  for  wheat ;  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  that  grain  is  raised  in  this  than 
in  any  other  state  of  the  Union ;  in  consequence, 
it  furnishes  large  quantities  of  flour  for  exporta- 
tion. Hemp  is  grown  to  some  extent.  Tobacco 
of  the  finest  quality  is  raised  E.  of  the  Mushingum 
river.  The  \ine  and  mulberry  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  wine  and  silk  will,  perhaps,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  be  added  to  the  products  of  Ohio. 
Hogs  form  one  of  the  staple  exports,  Cincuinati 
Ixiing  the  principal  pork-market  of  the  union. 
Large  droves  of  fat  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn 
to  the  markets  of  the  £.  and  S.  The  stock  of 
sheep  is  the  largest  in  any  state  of  the  Union, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  excepted. 

Iron  ore  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  state,  where,  also,* bituminous  coal  is  found. 
JSttlt,  lime,  and  marble  are  the  other  chief  mineral 
i)roducts.  Some  of  the  salt  springs  on  the  Mush- 
ingum are  said  to  be  so  rich,  as  to  yield  1  lb.  of 
salt  per  gallon  of  brine. 

Ohio  Ukcs  a  lead  among  the  W.  states  in  ma- 
nufacturing industry.  Cotton  yiim,  cotton  and 
woollen  stuff^s  ifo^t  ghiss,  and  cabinet  wares,  paper, 
hats,  shoes,  linseed  and  castor  oils  are  the  princi- 
pal products.  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  Steubenville, 
and  Chillicotlie  are  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns.  Ship  and  steam-boat  building  are  impor- 
tant branches  of  inc'.ustrj'.  The  sailing  vessels  are 
laden  at  spring  flood,  and  sent  down  the  rivers  to 
the  sea,  both  vessel  and  cargo  being  usually  dis- 
posed of  in  the  West  Indies  or  some  foreign  port, 
A  good  deal  of  timber  is  sawn  and  cut  in  this 
state ;  and  this,  with  flour,  com,  hemp,  flax,  cattle, 
beef,  pork,  tobacco,  smoked  venison,  hams,  and 
spirits,  are  the  principal  exports.  The  N.  and  E. 
counties  send  much  agricultural  produce  to  Mon- 
treal ;  and,  since  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and 
I'ennsylvania  canals,  several  of  the  W.  and  S. 
COS.  have  an  active  trade  with  New  York  and 
IMiiladelphia ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Ohio  centres  in  New  Orleans. 

The  great  extent  of  her  canals,  and  other  in- 
ternal communications,  render  Ohio  in  this  re- 
ppcct  a  rival  to  New  York.  The  Ohio  canal,  com- 
1)leted  in  1832,  is  307  m.  in  length,  extending 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  to  Cleveland  on 
Lake  Erie,  directly  connecting  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
having  several  navigable  lateral  feeders  to  Colum- 
bus, Lancaster,  Zanesville,  &c.  The  Miami  canal, 
()6  m.  in  length,  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  was 
completed  in  1830 ;  and  a  continuation  of  the  same 
to  meet  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal  (see  Indiana) 
is  in  progress.  The  Mahoning  and  Beaver,  having 
a  length  of  77  m.  within  the  state,  and  the  Sandv 
and  Beaver,  are  the  other  chief  canals.  The  rail- 
way from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie, 
about  2*20  m.  in  length,  is  the  principal  work  of 
its  kind ;  but  there  are  numerous  other  railways  in 
tlie  state,  their  entire  length  amounting  to  near 
1,000  m. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  73  counties ;  Cincinnati  is 
by  far  its  most  important  town,  but  Columbus  is 
its  cap.  and  scat  of  gov.,  and  the  general  asscm- 
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bly  meets  there  annnally  in  Dec  The  lepreser- 
tatives,  101  in  number,  are  elected  onoe  a  year ; 
and  the  36  senators  every  two  yean^  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  vested  in  all*  white'inhabs.  of  tlie  V. 
States,  above  the  age  of  21,  who  have  resided  la 
the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election, 
and  who  have  paid  a  state  or  oo.  tax.  The  go- 
vernor is  chosen  for  two  years,  and  has  1*800  dolL 
a  year  salary.  There  are  courte  of  oommoD  pleas 
in  each  co. ;  and  a  supreme  coort,  consisting  of  4 
judges,  who  have  3,000  dolls,  a  year  each.  The 
ludges  are  elected  for  7  years  by  a  joint  ballot  of 
botli  houses  of  the  general  a»embly. 

In  1790,  the  pop.  of  this  state  was  only  about 
3,000 ;  whereas  in  1840,  or  half  a  century  after- 
wards, it  amounted  to  1,519,467,  and  in  1860,  as 
already  sUted,  to  2,339,502— a  rate  of  increase 
quite  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  unequalled  except  by  some  of  the  other  states 
of  this  valley.  This  extraordinary  increase  has 
been  principally  brought  about  by  the  settlement 
of  immigrants  from  tlie  E.  states,  attracted  thither 
by  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  partly  aluo 
by  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  Europe. 

The  i)revailing  religious  sects  are  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Education  is  ex.ten- 
sively  diffused.  Ohio  university,  at  Athens,  and 
Miami  university,  at  Oxford,  are  the  high  school.^ 
besides  which  there  arc  superior  colleges  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Gambler,  Hudson,  New  Athens,  Granville, 
and  other  places.  The  total  public  debt  of  Ohio 
amounted  to  14,141,662  dollars  in  1864,  including 
a  '  foreign  debt '  of  13,283,778  dollars,  the  greater 
part  of  it  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest. 

This  territory  was  first  settled  in  1788;  in  1800, 
Indiana  was  separated  from  Ohio ;  and  the  latter 
was  erected  into  a  state  in  1802. 

Ohio,  a  river  of  the  United  States.  See  Mis- 
sissippi. 

OHLAU,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Bres- 
hiu,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Oder,  17  m.  SE.  Breslau, 
on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Cracow.  Pop. 
6,840  in  1801.  The  town  was  formerly  one  of  tlie 
strongest  fortresses  of  Silesia,  but  its  works  were, 
in  great  part,  demolished  after  its  cession  to  Fi«- 
derick  the  Great  in  1741.  It  has  a  royal  palace, 
with  a  gallery  of  paintings,  several  Lutheran  and 
Kom.  Cath.  churches,  a  hospital,  orphan  asylum, 
workhouse,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 
A  good  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

OISE,  a  d<<p.  of  France,  reg.  N.,  formerly  com- 
prised in  the  He  de  France;  between  lat.  4^  5' 
and  490  45'  N.,  and  long.  1°  40'  and  80  10'  E. ; 
having  N.  the  de'p.  Somme,  E.  Aisne,  S.  Seine-et- 
Mame  and  Seine-et-Oise,  and  W.  Eure  and  Seine 
Inferieure.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  63  m.;  average 
breadth,  about  35  m.  Area,  585,506  hectares.  Pop. 
401,417  in  1861.  Surface  gently  undulating.  A 
range  of  hills  traverses  the  d^p.  dividing  the  basin 
of  tlie  Somme  from  tliat  of  the  Seine,  but  no  sum- 
mit rises  to  any  considerable  height.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Oisef  Terrein,  and  Epte,  all  of  which 
have  a  S.  direction.  The  Oise,  whence  the  name 
of  the  de'p.,  rises  in  the  Belgian  prov.  of  Hainault, 
near  the  frontier  of  Ardennes ;  and,  i^er  a  gene- 
rally SW.  course  of  about  190  m.,  through  the 
deps.  Du  Nord,  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Seine^t-Oise, 
joins  the  Seine  at  Couflans  St,  llonorien,  about 
12  m.  NW.  Paris.  It  is  navigable  from  Channy 
in  Aisne  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  75  m.  Some 
pools  and  marshes  exist  in  the  E.  and  SE.  of  the 
d^p.  The  arable  lands  of  this  di^p.  are  estimated 
to  comprise  3«9,486  hectares;  meadows,  29,927  h.; 
vineyards,  2,601  h. ;  orchards  and  gardens,  15,388 
h. ;  forests,  ^0.578  h. ;  and  heaths  and  waste,  15,709 
h«    The  number  of  laige  properties  is  greater  than 
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in  most  d^ps.  Soil  principally  calcareous,  every- 
where requiring  manure :  ag^culture  is  consider- 
ably advanced,  and  is  improving.  Fallows  are 
decreasing,  and  agricultural  implements  are  made 
more  effective.  More  com  is  grown  than  is  re- 
quired for  home  consumption;  it  is  principally 
oats  and  wheat.  Peas  and  beans  are  raised  in 
lai^  quantities  for  the  Paris  markets.  Pear  and 
apple  orchards  are  numerous,  and  a  great  deal  of 
cider  of  good  quality  is  made.  Some  wine  is 
grown,  but  of  indifferent  quality.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy ; 
and  the  fat  calves,  known  in  Paris  as  veaux  de 
Fonlmacj  are  from  this  d^  The  stock  of  homed 
cattle,  calves,  &c  is  estmiated  at  about  96,500 
head,  and  that  of  sheep  at  638,000.  The  latter 
have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino, 
Southdown,  and  Leicester  bre^  and  yield  an- 
nually about  800,000  kilog.  wooL  Butter  and 
cheese,  including  the  cheese  of  Songeons,  are  va- 
luable products.  Hogs  and  poultry  are  numerous. 
Mineral  products,  excepting  limestone,  are  few, 
and  of  httle  importance.  Oise  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufacturing^  industry.  Woollen  fabrics, 
especially  at  Beauvais  and  Crevecour;  table-linen, 
cotton  and  hempen  cloths,  woollen  and  cotton 
yam,  cotton  stockings,  lace,  metallic  and  glass 
wares,  and  fans,  hom,  wooden  and  ivory  articles  at 
Meru,  are  among  the  principal  goods  manufactureci 
This  dep.  is  divided  into  four  arronds. ;  chief  towns, 
Beauvais,  the  cap.,  Clermont,  Compile,  and 
Senlts. 

OLBERA  (an.  Ilipa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, prov.  Seville,  in  a  mountainous  district, 
48  m.  SE.  Seville.  Pop.  5,840  in  1857.  The  town 
has  a  par.  church,  hospital,  three  decayed  convents, 
and  a  Moorish  castle;  the  view  from  the  last, 
over  a  great  extent  of  mountains,  intersected  by 
well  wooded  valleys.  A  few  oil-mills  are  esta- 
blished here;  but  the  pop.  is  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied in  rearing  h(^  for  the  Seville  market. 

OLDENBURG  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF),  a  state 
of  NW.  Germany,  consisting,  exclusive  of  some 
portions  of  country  inclosed  by  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  of  an  oblong-shaped  territory,  between 
lau  620  30'  and  58°  48'  N.,  and  long.  ?«>  35'  and 
8o  60'  E. ;  having  N.  the  North  Sea,  and  sur- 
rt)unded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Hanoverian 
dom.,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  its  £.  frontier, 
where  it  adjoins  the  territory  of  Bremen.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  80  m.;  breadth  varying  from  10  to  nearly 
60  m.  The  area  of  Oldenburg  embraces  2,417  sq. 
m.  with  a  population,  accordmg  to  the  census  of 
Dec.  3,  1861,  of  295,242  inhabitants.  Of  these 
191,877  are  Lutherans;  1,869  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  or  Calvinists,  26,916  *  United 
Evangelicals ' — these  mostly  in  the  separated  ter- 
ritory of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
— 72,939  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,497  Jews.  Ex- 
ceptionally, the  male  population  is  larger  than  the 
female,  tlie  former  amounting  to  148,618  and  the 
latter  to  146,592  souls.  Emigration  carried  off 
2,073  persons  in  the  year  1862.  The  increase  of 
population  amounted  to  10,016  in  the  course  of 
eight  years. 

The  natural  features  and  climate  of  this  duchy 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  It  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  except 
towards  the  S.,  where  are  some  hills,  though  none 
rises  above  300  or  400  ft.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Weser,  on  the  NE.  boundary,  its  tribu- 
taries theHunto,  Haase,  Leda,  and  Jahde.  There 
are  many  small  lakes,  the  principal  being  the 
Dmmmersee,  in  the  S.  The  coast  is  so  low  that 
dykes  are  necessary,  as  in  Holland  and  Friesland, 
to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sea.  Here,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  alluvial  and 
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rich ;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  it  is 
either  marshy  or  sandy;  and  the  country  does  not 
produce  sufficient  com  for  home  consumption,  the 
deficicncv  being  mostly  made  up  by  potatoes  and 
pulse.  'I'he  industry  of  the  inhab.  is,  however, 
principally  rural;  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  rape-seed, 
together  vrith  cattle,  horses,  salt  beef,  butter,  and 
bacon  are  the  chief  exports.  The  horses  and  cattle 
are  of  superior  breeds;  laxge  flocks  of  sheep  are 
pastured  on  the  heath  lands,  but  their  wool  is  of 
mferior  quality.  In  this  district,  also,  a  good  many 
bees  are  kept.  Next  to  tillage  and  grazing,  taking 
fish,  with  which  the  rivers  abound,  is  a  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  pop.  Timber,  fit  for  ship-building 
and  carpenter's  work,  grows  in  the  hilly  district  in 
the  S.  of  the  duchy,  where  the  forests  are  esti- 
mated to  cover  an  extent  of  nearly  170  sq.  m. ; 
but  in  other  parts  the  fuel  used  consists  almost 
wholly  of  turf,  which  is  very  abundant  in  tlie 
marshes.  Iron  is  the  onl^  other  mineral  product 
of  much  utility.  The  spinning  of  Unen  vara,  and 
the  domestic  weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
are  the  chief  branches  of  manufacturing  industxy; 
but  these  are  pursued  only  as  auxiliary  occupa- 
tions by  the  agricultural  pop.  Though  the  coun- 
try produces  oil^  seeds  and  animal  fat  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  neither  candles,  soap,  nor  oil 
are  made  to  any  extent,  all  being  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  to  which  the  raw  materials  are 
sent.  Neither  is  the  trade  of  the  grand  duchy  at 
all  extensive ;  it  has  but  a  small  seafaring  pop., 
and  its  commerce  is  principally  confined  to  a  coast- 
ing traffic  with  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Den- 
mark, Hanover,  Holland,  and  Lubeck. 

The  govemment  is  an  unlimited  monarchy,  ex- 
cept in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  landtag,  composed 
of  deputies  elected,  by  indirect  vote,  for  three 
years.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  grand 
duchpr  (exclusive  of  Birkenleld^  is  divided  into 
six  circles  and  twenty-eight  districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  j  udicial  courts.  The  court  of  chancery, 
and  other  high  courts  of  appeal,  are  in  Oldenburg 
or  Jever.  Total  public  revenue,  2,387,231  thalers, 
or  358,0842.  in  1862 ;  and  expenditure  in  the  same 
period,  2,386,1 10  thalers,  or  357,916i  The  public 
debt  amounted,  in  1862,  to  4,265,300  thalers,  or 
639,795/. 

Oldenbuig  holds  the  tenth  place  in  the  full  diet 
of  the  Germ.  Confed.,  in  which  it  has  one  vote ; 
and  the  fifteenth  in  the  committee,  in  which  it  has 
a  vote  in  conjunction  with  Anhalt  and  Schwartz- 
buig.  Its  contingent  to  the^army  of  the  Confed. 
consists  of  3,740  men.  The  house  of  Oldenbuig 
is  connected  with  the  reigning  families  of  Den- 
mark and  Russia.  The  duchy  was  erected  into  a 
sovereign  state  in  1773,  but  Birkenfeld  was  not 
united  to  it  till  1813. 

Oldekburo,  a  town  of  NW.  Germany,  cap.  of 
the  above  grand  duchy,  and  residence  of  its  sove- 
reign, circle  of  same  name,  on  the  Hunte,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Weser,  24  m.  WNW.  Bremen.  Pop. 
12,574  in  1861.  Oldenbuig  is  fortified,  and  di- 
vided into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  latter 
being  well  built  The  ducal  castle  is  an  imposing 
building,  with  a  fine  park.  The  chancery-chamber, 
and  other  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  govemment, 
St.  Lambert's  church,  in  which  the  sovereigns  of  Old- 
enbuig are  interred,  some  other  places  of  worship, 
the  observatory,  and  the  barracKS,  are  the  prin- 
cipal public  edifices.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  mili- 
tary school,  and  a  ducal  libra^  of  24,000  vols. 
Its  manufacturing  industry  is  quite  insignificant ; 
but  it  has  some  trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

OLDHAM,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  town- 
ship of  England,  par.  of  Prestwich,  hund.  Salford, 
CO.  Lancaster,  near  the  source  of  the  Irk,  and  not 
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far  from  its  junction  with  the  Medlock,  6  J  rn.  NE. 
I^Ianchcster,  and  192  m.  NNW.  London  by  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  munic.  bor. 
72,383,  and  of  pari.  bor.  94,344,  in  1861.  Area  of 
pari.  bor.  (which  includes  with  Oldham  the  town- 
ships of  Chadderton,  Crompton,  and  Royton), 
11,180  acres.  The  town  has  entirely  risen  since 
17(30,  when  it  comprised  only  about  60  thatched 
,  tenements ;  it  now  consists  of  many  well-built 
streets,  extending  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  road 
from  Manchester  to  Leeds;  and  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  cliief  thoroughfare  rmis  from  E.  to  W.,  and  | 
is  crossed  by  two  or  three  others  in  an  opposite  i 
direction.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  town-  | 
hall,  in  the  Grecian  style,  a  theatre,  the  *  Terrace 
Building*,'  comprising  a  public-room,  market- 
house,  a  public  library,  orlyceum,  openetl  in  1856, 
and  a  large  gas  cstabiishmcut.  The  parish  church 
is  a  modem  Gothic  structure,  completed  in  1830, 
at  a  cost  of  22,000/. ;  there  are  eight  other  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  17  places  of  wor- 
sliip  belong  to  different  dcnominaUons  of  dissen- 
ters, among  whom  Methodists  are  the  prevail- 
ing body.  Attached  to  the  churches^  and  chapels 
are  numerous  Sunday  schools.  The  town  has  a  | 
small  endowed  grammar  school,  and  a  large  blue- 
coat  school,  founded,  in  1807,  by  Mr.  Henshaw, 
hat-manufacturer.  This  school,  however,  owing 
to  a  long  Chancery  suit  respecting  the  property, 
which  amounted  to  40,000/.,  was  not  opened  till 
1833.  The  school-house  is  at  Oldham-edge,  and 
the  establishment  supports,  clothes,  and  educates 
110  boys.  There  are  likewise  2  large  national 
schools,'  and  several  Lancastrian  as  well  as  infant 
schools,  wholly,  or  in  part,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  otlier  public  institutions  consist  of  3 
benevolent  societies,  a  bible  and  tract  association, 
subscription  library,  lyceum  (with  schools  and 
news-rooms),  and  2  mechanics'  institutes. 

Oldham  owes  its  present  importance  entirely  to 
the  cotton  manufacture,  of  which  it  was  early  a 
considerable  scat.  In  1785  there  were  within  the 
chapclry  6  cotton  mills ;  but  such  and  so  rapid  has 
been  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  in  the  in- 
terval, that,  in  1862,  there  were  upwards  of  200 
mills,  employing  about  25,000  hands.  Hat- 
making  (once  the  staple  manufacture  of  Oldham) 
is  also  very  extensively  carried  on.  Mill  ma- 
chinery is  made  at  the  Harford  works,  employing 
about  6,000  hands,  and  nearly  2,500  are  engaged 
in  collieries  within  the  chai)elr3\  The  beds  vary 
from  3  to  6  ft,  in  thickness ;  the  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  furnishes  the  chief  supplies  for  Man- 
cheater,  Ashton,  Rochdale,  and  other  manufacturing 
towns,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tlie  Oldham 
and  Rochdale  canals,  which  latter  also  communi- 
cates with  the  Ayr  and  Calder  Na\ngatiou.  The 
affairs  of  the  township  are  regulated  by  commis- 
sioners, according  to  an  act  passed  in  1826.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  twice  a  week.  The  Reform  Act 
conferred  on  Oldham,  for  the  first  time,  the  privileges 
of  returning  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  electoral 
limits  comprise  ynth  the  township  three  out-town- 
ships, as  above-mentioned.  Registered  electors, 
1,667  in  1865.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs,  May  2, 
July  8,  and  first  Wednesday  after  October  12. 

OLERON  (ISLE  OF),* an  island  off  the  W. 
coast  of  France,  d6p.  Charente-Inferieure,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  lat.  46°  N.,  long.  0° 
20'  W.,  7  m.  S.  the  Isle  of  Ri^,  and  2  m.  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  continents.  Area,  99  aq.  m. 
Pop.  18,178  in  1861.  The  island  is  tolerably  fer- 
tile, prixlucing  various  kinds  of  corn,  timber,  red 
and  White  wines  (a  ])ortion  of  which  is  converted 
into  brandy),  and  considerable  quantities  of  salt, 
from  salt-pans  along  the  coast.    Chateau  d'Olcron, 
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the  cap.,  on  its  SE.  side,  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a 
pop.  of  3,516  in  1861. 

OLIVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Yalenda,  39 
m.  SS£.  Valencia,  and  218  m.  SE.  Madrid,  built 
amphitheatre- wise  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  1^  m.from 
the  Mediterranean,  in  a  well  watered  and  produc- 
tive district  Pop.  6,984  in  1857.  Its  chief  public 
buildings  are  2  churches,  one  of  which  has  a  col- 
legiate establishment,  a  hospiul,  ancient  palace, 
and  2  prisons.  Ite  manufactures  are  confined  to 
hemp  and  linen  fabrics.  In  the  neighbouring  river 
Molinet  are  found  fine  eels  and  leeches,  the  latter 
of  which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
France. 

OLIVEXZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estrema- 
dura,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  about 
6  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  14  m. 
SSW.  Badajos,  and  211  m.  WSW.  Madrid.  Pop. 
5,917  in  1857.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls 
and  strongly  fortified ;  it  has  7  par.  churches,  7 . 
convents  (now  applied  to  secular  uses),  3  hospitals 
and  a  poor-house.  The  surrounding  country, 
though  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  produces  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  with 
puUe  and  wine ;  and  the  town  is  much  resorted  to 
by  traders  from  Alemtejo,  who  come  to  exchange 
manufactured  goods  for  farm  produce. 

OliVenza  belonged  to  Portugal  till  1801,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Sfiain,  to  which  it  is  still  attached, 
notwithstanding  the  order  for  its  restitution  by  tlie 
Congress.of  1815. 

OLMiirZ,  a  toH-n  of  Moravia,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  tlie  cap.,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  the  Austrian  dom.,  cap.  ciro.  OlmUtz,  on  the 
March,  40  m.  NE.  BrUnn,  on  the  railway  from 
l*rague  to  Cracow.  Pop.  13.997  in  1857,  exclaMvc 
of  a  garrison  of  6,000  men.  The  town  is  well  built, 
but  the  loftiness  of  its  buildings  darkens  the  streets. 
The  cathe<lral  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  in  which 
its  founder,  Wenceslaus  III.  of  Bohemia,  is  buried  : 
some  of  the  other  churches  also  de9er\'e  notice. 
The  archbishop's  palace,  deanery,  town-hall,  thea- 
tre, arsenal,  bajracks,  a  military  hospital,  a  hospital 
for  lying-in  women  and  orphans,  and  a  laxge  con- 
ventual establishment  comprise  the  other  chief 
public  buildings.  OlmUtz  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1581,  and  restored  in  1827.  It 
p(»SHC*se3  a  library  of  about  50,000  printed  vols,, 
and  many  hundred  MSS. ;  it  had  formerly  a  rich 
library  of  Slavonic  literature,  but  this  was  carried 
away  by  the  Swedes,  and  lost  towards  the  end  of  last 
century.  The  town  has  also  a  gymnasium,  an 
episcopal  seminary,  an  academy  of'noblee,  a  mili- 
tary' school,  and  numerous  inferior  schools,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  high  military  authorities,  and 
the  scat  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  for  the  circle. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  earthenware,  leather,  and  vinegar; 
and  an  active  transit  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
Austrian  provs.,  l^russia  and  Poland,  especially  in 
cattle. 

01mUt2  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  the  30 
years'  war,  and  was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1758.  Lafayette  was" con- 
fined here  in  1794. 

OLNEY,  a  market  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Buckingham,  hund.  Newport,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Ouse,  16  m.  ENE.  Buckingham,  and  50  m. 
NW.  London.  Pop.  of  par.  2,347  in  1861.  Area 
of  par.  3,140  acres.  The  town  consists  of  one  long 
street,  lined  with  stone  houses.  The  church  is  a 
large  Gothic  structiure,  with  a  spire  185  ft  high, 
seen  from  a  great  distance :  the  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The 
Baptists  and  Independents  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  which,  as  well  as  the  church, 
have  well-attcndcd  Sunday  schools.    Almshouse^ 
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for  nocoasitons  females  are  Supported  at  the  sole 
expense  of  a  benevolent  Quaker  lady.  Lace- 
making  was  long  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhab&,  but  it  has  been  for  many  years  declining. 
Hore  recently  silk-weaving  and  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery  were  attempted  on  a  small  scale,  but 
they  also  have  been  atumdoned. 

Olney  derives  celebrity  from  its  having  been  for 
a  lengthened  period  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Cowper:  the  'substantial  brick-built  house'  in 
which  he  resided  still  stands  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  the  arbour  in  which  he  studied  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  an  object  of  great 
attraction.  The  latter  yeare  of  the  poet's  melan- 
choly existence  were  not,  however,  passed  here, 
but  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  though  the  vicarage  of  Olney  be  not 
worth  100/.  a  year,  it  has  been  held  by  some  rather 
distipguished  persons,  including  Moses  Brown, 
Scott,  the  Biblical  commentator,  and  Newton  the 
friend  of  Cowper. 

OLONETZ,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  between 
the  60th  and  65th  degs.  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  30th  and 
42d  of  E.  long. ;  having  N.  and  NE.  the  gov.  Arch- 
angel, SE.  and  S.  Vologda,  Novgorod,  and  Peters- 
burg, and  W.  Lake  Ladoga  and  Finland.  Area 
(including  Lake  Onega)  estimated  at  62,400  sq.  m. 
Pop.  287,354  in  1868.  The  W.  part  of  this'gov. 
resembles  Finland,  in  being  alternately  mountain- 
ous and  marshy,  or  covered  with  lakes.  Of  the 
latter,  Onega  is  by  fer  the  largest.  Principal 
rivers,  the  Onega,  by  which  the  lake  Latcha  dis- 
chaiges  itself  into  the  White  Sea,  Vodla,  Svir,  and 
Suna.  For  23  weeks  in  the  year  the  mean  temp. 
is  below  32°  Fah.,  and  mercury  sometimes  freezes. 
Bleak  winds  are  constant,  but  the  country  is 
tolerably  healthy.  Soil  thin,  stony,  and  not  very 
fertile.  Except  in  the  district  of  Kargopol,  into 
which  some  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
agriculture  is  very  backward.  The  produce  of  com 
is  estimated  at  269,000  cheticerta,  a  quantity  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  pop.  The  peasantry 
are  supported  chiefly  on  turnips,  carrots,  and  other 
vegetables,  of  which  their  bread  partly  consists, 
and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  fisheries. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  exportation,  but 
the  principal  source  of  wealth  consists  in  the  forests, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  those  belonging  to  the 
crown  covering  8,956,795  deciatines.  Pasturage 
is  not  abundant,  and  few  cattle  are  reared.  Mar- 
ble, granite,  serpentine,  and  alabaster  are  found ; 
and  there  are  mmes  of  iron,  copper,  and  even  silver, 
though  they  are  but  little  WTought.  The  poverty 
of  the  country  obliges  many  of  the  inhabs.  to  emi- 
grate annually  into  the  adjacent  govs,  to  take 
charge  of  cattle  and  hew  millstones ;  and  in  sum- 
mer the  number  of  absentees  is  estimated  at  about 
a  third  part  of  the  entire  pop.  These  circumstances 
are  hostile  to  manufactunng  industr>';  and,  ex- 
clusive of  the  imperial  cannon  foundrj'  at  Petro- 
zavodsk, it  has  only  a  few  tanneries  and  iron  forges. 
It  exports  raw  produce  to  Petersburg  and  Arch- 
angel; from  which  cities,  com,  salt,  spirits,  and 
colonial  and  manufactured  goods  are  imported. 
Olonetz  is  under  the  same  military  jurisdiction  as 
Archangel.  Its  inhabs.  are  principally  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  subordinate  to  the  archbp.  of 
Novgorod, 

OLORON,  or  OLERON  (an.  Iluro)y  a  town  of 
France,  ddp.  Basses- Pyrdnees,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill  beside  the  Oleron, 
across  which  it  communicates  with  the  to>vn  of 
Stc.  Marie  by  a  lofty  bridge,  13  m.  SW.  Pau. 
Pop.  9,362  in  186  L  The  town  has  a  court  of 
priraar}'  jurisdiction,  a  board  of  custom?,  and  a 
chamber  of  manufoctures,  with  manufactures  of 
wooUen  cloths,  yam,  hosiery,  paper,  and  leather; 
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and  an  active  trade  in  French  and  Spanish  wool, 
sheep-skins,  jam^nj  de  Bayonne,  and  other  salted 
meats,  cartle,  and  timber.  It  is  the  general  depot 
for  the  timber  of  the  Pyrenees  destined  for  the 
dockyard  of  Bayonne. 

OLOT,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  near  the 
small  river  Fluvia,  53  m.  NNE.  Barcelona,  on  the 
railway  from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan.  Pop.  9,984 
in  1857.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built  on  level 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  volcanic  hills,  and 
has  several  squares  and  streets  adorned  with  foun- 
tains; its  pubUc  buildings  consist  of  two  par. 
churches,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a  hospital.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton-cloths, 
and  woollen  caps,  with  extensive  tanneries  and 
soap-factories,  and  some  paper-mills.  Well  at- 
tended markets  are  held  twice  a  week ;  and  Olot 
is  one  of  the  most  thrinng  towns  of  Catalonia. 
Its  neighbourhood  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  geo- 
logists, on  account  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  with 
which  it  abounds,  scattered  over  a  tract  measuring 
about  16  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  6  m.  from 
E.  to  W.  Mr.  Lyell,  who  visited  it  in  1830,  savs 
(Geology,  iv.  38-49),  *  There  are  about  14  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  the  vicinity  of  Olot;  and  the 
largest,  called  Santa  Margarita,  is  455  ft.  deep, 
and  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  These  volcanic 
rocks  also  have  often  a  cavernous  stmcture ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  same  hill,  adjoining  the  town, 
are  the  moutlis  of  about  12  subterranean  caverns, 
here  called  bufadors.  In  1421  the  whole  of  Olot, 
except  a  single  house,  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake;  but  this  calamity  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  more  to  the  cavernous  nature  of  the  sub- 
jacent rocks  than  to  the  extraordinary  violence  of 
the  movements  on  that  spot;  for  Catalonia  is 
beyond  the  line  of  those  European  earthquakes 
which  have  within  the  period  of  history'  destroyed 
towns  throughout  extensive  areas.' 

OMER  (Sr.),  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Aa,  and  at 
the  union  of  several  great  roads,  40  m.  N  W.  Arras, 
and  29  m.  E.  by  N.  Boulogne,  on  the  railway  from 
Calais  to  Lille.  Pop.  22,011  in  1861.  The  town 
is  pardy  built  on  a  hill,  but  principally  in  the  low 
and  marshy  plain  at  its  foot  The  circ  of  its  ram- 
parts is  about  2^  m. ;  beyond  its  moats  and  glacis 
are  several  strong  and  extensive  outworks;  and 
from  the  town  bem^  half  surrounded  by  marshes, 
the  greater  part  of  its  vicinity  may  be  readily  laid 
under  water.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  regular, 
but  being  lined  generally  with  mean-lookijig 
houses  of  yellow  brick,  it  has  a  dull  appearance. 
It  is,  however,  well  furnished  with  public  foun- 
tains. The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  edifice 
completed  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  373  ft  in  length  in- 
temally.  In  it  are  several  colossal  sUtues,  a  fine 
paintuig  by  Rubens,  and  the  tomb  of  St  Omer. 
The  abbey  of  St  Bertin,  in  which  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  died,  was  destroyed  during  the 
phrenzy  of  the  Revolution,  and  only  some  mins 
of  its  church  exist  The  college,  formerly  the 
Jesuits'  church ;  the  military  hospital,  occupying 
the  buildmg  formerly  a  seminary  for  the  English 
and  Irish  Rom.  Catholic  clerg}';  the  town-haU, 
arsenal,  and  powder  magazines,  several  hospitals 
and  prisons,  the  theatre,  and  some  convents,  are 
the  other  principal  public  buildings.  The  ram- 
parts are  planted  with  elms,  and  form  fine  prome- 
nades ;  08  do  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Neuf  Fosse, 
which  connects  St  Omer  with  Aire,  and  the  Aa 
with  the  Lys.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture, 
and  has  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, a  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  communal 
college,  and  a  public  library  of  16,000  vols.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  common  woollen  cloths, 
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woollen  yam,  lacc,  basket-work,  fishing-nets,  soap. 
stoFch,  ^lue,  and  tobacco-pipes;  it  has  also  many 
distillenes,  breweries,  paper-mills,  and  tanneries, 
and  an  active  trade  in  com,  wine,  oils,  flax,  and 
coal.  Beyond  the  walls  are  2  suburbs,  the  inhabs. 
of /which  are  principally  gardeners.  Near  the 
town  is  a  lake,  on  which  are  some  curious  floating 
islands,  held  together  principally  by  the  trees 
which  grow  on  them,  and  affording  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Sithiu ;  it  took 
its  present  name  from  St.  Omer,  who  founded  its 
cathedral  about  645.  It  was  walled  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  centuT}"-,  and  was  lon^  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  Burgundians  and  French,  to 
whom  it  finally  fell  in  1677. 

ONATE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  prov.  Gui- 
puscoa,  28  m.  KSE.  Bilbao,  and  194  m.  NNE. 
Madrid.  Pop.  4,812  in  1857.  The  town  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  valley  of  its  own  name, 
and  is  well  built  with  regular  streets,  most  of  them 
terminating  in  a  large  square,  which  has  a  remark- 
ably fine  town-hall,  a  par.  church,  with  a  tower 
190  ft  high,  and  a  large  building  with  a  Doric 
portico,  formerly  used  as  a  convent  of  Jesuits :  in 
the  centre  of  the  square  is  an  elaborately  orna- 
mented fountain.  Inhere  are  two  other  par. 
churches,  and  several  deserted  convents,  a  well 
supported  hospital,  and  a  college  of  handsome 
architecture,  attended  by  between  150  and  200 
students.  Iron  is  extensively  wrought  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  within  the  town  are 
iron-foundries  and  nail-factories.  The  surround- 
ing district  is  extremely  productive,  and  has  nume- 
rous mineral  springs  and  quarries  of  jasper  and 
limestone. 

ONEGA  (LAKE),  a  considerable  lake  of  Russia, 
being,  next  to  that  of  Ladoga,  the  largest  in 
Europe,  in  the  centre  of  the  gov.  of  Olonetz,  be- 
tween lat  60°  50'  and  62<>  50'  N.,  and  long.  34°  20' 
and  86°  20'  E.  Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  180  m. ; 
breadth  varying  from  80  to  45  m.  Area  variously 
estimated  at  from  8,300  to  4,300  sq.  m.  It  receives 
numerous  rivers,  and  at  its  SW.  extremity  db- 
charges  itself  into  the  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Svir. 
Its  shores,  which  are  generally  rocky,  present  se- 
veral deep  bays  and  gulfs ;  and  there  are  nume- 
rous islands  near  its  N.  extremity.  It«  navi^jration 
is  impeded  by  sand-banks,  but  it  is  less  subject  to 
storms  than  Lake  Ladoga.  IMncipol  towns  on  its 
banks,  Petrozavodsk  and  Povienetz. 

ONTARIO  (LAKE) ,  the  smallest  and  most  east- 
erly of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  America,  in  the 
St.  Laurence  basin,  parthr  belonguig  to  Canada, 
and  partly  to  the  state  of^  New  York  (U.  States) ; 
between  lat.  4S°  10'  and  U°  N.,  and  the  76th  and 
80th  degs.  of  W.  long.  It  is  of  an  elongated  oval 
shape ;  length,  W.  to  E.,  172  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
about  ita  centre,  nearly  60  m.  Area,  estimated  at 
5,400  m.  Its  surface-level  is  about  834  ft.  below 
f;hat  of  Lake  Erie,  and  281  ft  above  the  tide-level 
in  the  St.  Laurence.  It«  depth  is  said  to  average 
490  ft. ;  but  in  some  places  it  is  upwards  of  600  ft. 
in  depth,  and  it  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole 
extent  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The  St. 
Laurence  (under  the  name  of  the  Niagara  river), 
enters  it  near  its  SW.,  and  leaves  it  at  its  NE. 
extremity,  where  it  is  much  encumbered  with 
small  islands.  Lake  Ontario  has  many  good  har- 
bours; and  as  it  never  freezes,  except  at  the  sides, 
where  the  water  is  shallow,  its  navigation  is  not 
intenupted  like  that  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is,  however, 
subject  to  violent  storms  and  heavy  swells.  Ita 
banks  are  in  general  level,  and  mostly  covered 
with  wood,  though  now  variegated  with  partial 
and  increasing  cultivation.  Toronto,  Kingston, 
Newcastle,  and  Niagara,  are  the  priucii)al  towns 
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on  the  British  side ;  and  Oswego,  Genessce,  and 
Sackett's  Harbour,  on  the  American  side.  Thw 
lake  receives  numerous  rivers,  including  the  Trent 
and  Humber  on  its  N.,  and  the  Black  River  and 
Genessee  on  its  E.  and  S.  shores.  It  communicates 
by  the  last-named  river,  and  by  the  Oswego  canal, 
with  the  Erie  canal,  and  consequently  with  the 
Hudson  and  N.  York;  the  Niagara  river  and  the 
WeUand  canal,  at  its  SE.  extremity,  unite  it 
with  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Rideau  canal  connects  it 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  below  MontreaL  Nume- 
rous sailing  vessels  and  steamers  of  large  size  navi- 
gate this  hike,  which  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce. 

ONTENIENTE  (an.  Fonttmenie)^  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Clariano  (a  trih.  of 
the  Jucar),  85  m.  N.  by  W.  Alicante,  and  47  m. 
SSW.  Valencia.  Pop.  7,793  in  1857.  The  town 
is  tolerably  well  built,  with  a  fine  central  square, . 
and  several  wide  though  steep  streets ;  its  princi- 
pal public  buildings  being  three  par.  churches, 
five  decayed  convents,  a  hospital  and  college  now 
partly  in  rains.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  in- 
dustry, chiefly  exerted  in  weaving  linens  and 
woollen  fabrics;  l>esides  which  there  are  several 
fulling,  com,  oil,  and  paper-mills.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  an  extensive  Aicerto,  or  irrigated  tract, 
which  is  very  productive.  A  great  &ir  is  held 
here  in  November. 

OOCH,  a  town  of  NW.  Hindostan,  prov.  Mool- 
tan,  rajahship  of  Bhawulpoor,  in  a  fertile  plain  4 
m.  £.  the  Chenab  (an.  Aceames),  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Garra,  or  unitod  Sutleje  and  Bea5 ; 
lat.  29°  11'  N.,  long.  70^  50'  E.  Pop.  esumated 
at  25,000.  Ooch  is  formed  of  three  distinct  towns, 
a  few  hundred  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and 
each  has  been  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  brick, 
now  in  rains.  It  is  a  mean  place :  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  covered  with  mats  as  a  protection 
from  the  sun.  It  is  highly  celebrated  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries  for  the  tombs  6f  two  saints  of 
Bokhara  and  Bagdad.  These  are  handsome  edi- 
fices, about  500  }^ears  old ;  but  an  inundation  of 
the  Acesines.  some  years  back,  swept  away  one 
half  of  the  principal  tomb,  with  a  part  of  the  town. 
Ooch  is  built  on  an  elevated  mound  of  clay,  appa- 
rently composed  of  the  debris  of  former  houses,  it 
being  a  place  of  high  antiquity. 

OOJEIN  (Hindoo  Ujjayim  or  AvanH,  the 
Ozene  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus),  a  city  of  Cen- 
tral India,  prov.  Malwah,  and  the  former  cap.  of 
Scindia's  dora.,  on  the  Siprah,  a  tributary  of  the 
Chumbul,  84  m.  N.  by  W.  Indore,  and  1,698  ft. 
above  the  sea;  lat.  230  11'  N.,  long.  750  6l'E. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and 
fortified  with  a  stonewall  and  towers.  Withm 
this  space  is  some  waste  ground,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  thickly  covered  with  build- 
ings and  very  populous.  I'he  streets  are  bioad, 
airy,  paved,  and  clean ;  the  houses  of  brick  or 
wood,  and  tiled  or  terraced.  Four  mosques,  some 
mausoleums,  Scindia's  palace,  an  exten8i\'e  and 
commodious  edifice,  but  without  any  claim  to 
magnificence,  an  ancient  Hindoo  gate,  and  some 
Hindoo  pagodas,  are  the  principal  public  edifices. 
In  a  temple  to  Mahadeo  is  an  extraordinary  sculp- 
tured image  of  the  bull  NundL  The  pop.  of  Oojein 
includes  a  great  many  Mohammedans,  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  trade.  The  imports  are  prin- 
cipally fine  white  cloths,  turbans,  and  dyed  goods ; 
European  and  Chinese  produce  fh)m  Surat ;  asea- 
fcrtida  from  Sinde ;  cotton,  coarse  doths,  opium, 
and  other  drags,  are  exported,  and  diamonds  in 
transit  from  Bundlecund  to  Surat. 

Ancient  Oojein,  which  stood  about  1  m.  north- 
ward, was  destroyed  at  an  uncertain  period  by 
some    physical   catastrophe.     On  digging  to  *a 
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depth  of  15  or  18  ft.  brick  walls,  fitonfe  pillars,  and 
olher  antiquities  have  been  discovered,  frequently 
in  good  preservation.  Adjoining  these  subterra- 
nean ruins,  is  what  has  been  c^led  the  Cave  of 
Bhirtery,  a  palace  now  in  great  part  buried  by  an 
accumulation  of  the  surrounding  earth,  but  of 
which  many  portions,  remain  entire,  including  a 
long  gallery,  supported  by  pillars  curiously  embel- 
lished with  figures  in  relief.  Elsewhere  around 
Oojein,  there  are  various  temples,  worthy  of  no- 
tice; and  about  4  miles  N.  is  an  elegant  sum- 
mer palace,  cooled  by  artificial  cascades,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  but  little  injured  by 
time. 

OOSTERHOUT.a  town  of  HoUand,  prov.  N. 
Brabant,  airond.  Breda,  cap.  canton,  5  m.  N£. 
Breda.  Pop.  8,696  in  1861.  The  town  has  nume- 
rous potteries  and  brick-kilns,  and  is  the  seat  of 
three  huge  annual  fairs,  at  each  of  which  the  sale 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics  and  shoes  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  40,000  florins. 

OPLADEN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
"Wipper,  reg.,  and  15  m.  SE.  DQsseldorf,  on  the 
railway  from  DUsseldorf  to  Elberfeld.  Pop.  1,937 
in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  cutlery. 

OPORTO,  or  PORTO,  an  important  commer- 
cial city  and  sea-port  of  Portugal,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Douro,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth,  174  m. 
N.  by  E.  Lisbon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  81^0  in  1858.  The  town  has  4 
suburbs,  which,  with  the  city  itself,  cover  an  area 
of  about  2  sq.  m.  It  is  built  amphitheatre-wise, 
partly  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  2  hills,  but  partly 
also  on  a  plain  near  the  nver,  from  which  it  has 
a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance.  A  wall,  flanked 
at  intervals  with  towers,  encircles  the  tovm,  which 
is  further  protected  by  a  fort ;  but  these  fortifica- 
tions have  not  been  kept  in  good  repair,  owing  to 
the  city  being  naturally  secure  against  an  attack 
by  8ea,'and  one  on  the  land  side  not  being  appre- 
hended. An  elevated  quay  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  town :  it  has  on  one  side  a  row  of 
houses,  and  on  the  other  a  strong  stone  wall,  with 
rings  for  securing  vessels  during  the  heavy  swells 
of  the  river.  It  is  generally  weU  built,  the  houses 
arc  all  white-washed,  and  though  it  has  many 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  it  is  said  to  be  (which, 
however,  is  no  great  recommendation)  the  clean- 
est and  most  agreeable  town  in  PortugaL  From 
the  quay  rises  a  broad  well-paved  street,  flagged 
on  both  sides,  and  leading  to  two  cross  streets  of 
equally  fine  proportions ;  but  the  streets  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  are  mostly  irregular,  contracted, 
steep,  and  dirty.  At  the  £^  end  of  the  city  the 
houses,  which  overhang  the  side  of  the  river,  are 
built  on  so  steep  an  acclivity  as  to  be  accessible 
only  by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hillB  are  several  fine  broad  streets,  lined  with 
good  houses,  with  gardens  attached,  ocdipied  by 
some  of  the  principal  merchants.  Oporto  has 
several  squares,  the  laigestof  which  are  the  Profa 
da  Ooiutitutum  and  the  Campo  da  Cordaria,  lined 
with  three  rows  of  trees,  and  much  frequented  as 
a  public  promenade.  There  are  9  parish  churches, 
and  a  great  many  other  churches  and  chapels. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  1105,  is  a  laxge  and  fine 
though  rather  heavy  edifice :  the  church,  doa  CU- 
rigos,  has  the  highest  steeple  in  Portugal,  except 
that  of  Mafra :  the  rest  exhibit  no  features  worth 
notice.  There  are  also  17  convents,  now  unoccu- 
pied, or  applied  to  secular  uses.  The  other  public 
edifices  comprise  a  modem-built  episcopal  palace, 
a  town-hall  {tenado  da  Camarca),  court-house, 
with  attached  prisons,  royal  hospital,  ctuapia,  or 
pawnbroking  establishment,  and  a  very  prettv 
theatre,  with  extensive  warehouses  belonging  both 
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to  the  Oporto  company  and  the  British  merchants. 
The  English  factory  is  a  handsome  building,  in 
one  of  the  priucii)al  streets,  comprising  reading- 
rooms  and  ball-rooms,  and  a  residence  for  the 
British  consul.  Oporto  has  several  establishments 
for  public  instruction,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  academy  of  navigation  and  commerce,  the 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery  attached  to  the 
hospital  de  la  Misericordia,  the  episcopal  seminary, 
school  for  foundling,  and  4  colleges,  with  nun^e- 
rous  schools  for  primary  and  higher  instruction. 
It  has  a  large  tobacco  factory,  a  soap-boiling  esta- 
blishment, with  roperies,  tanneries,  and  fabrics  of 
cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  wool :  besides  which  there 
are  ship-building  yards  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  merchant-vessels ;  but  in  none  of  these 
establishments  is  there  any  great  display  of  kcti- 
vity.  The  harbour  within  the  bar,  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Douro,  can  only  be  entered,  at  least 
by  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  at  high  water ; 
and  it  is  rarely  practicable  at  any  period  of  the 
tide  for  any  vessel  drawing  more  than  16  fl.  On 
the  N.  side  the  entrance  is  the  castle  of  St  Joao 
de  Foz,  near  which,  on  high  ground,  is  a  light- 
house, with  a  fixed  light,  llie  ordinary  rise  of 
spring  tides  is  from  10  to  12  ft.,  and  of  neaps 
from  6  to  8  ft.  The  bar  being  liable,  from  the 
action  of  the  tides,  and  from  sudden  swellings 
and  freshes  in  the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations, 
should  never  be  attempted  by  any  vessel  without 
a  pilot 

The  swellingB  or  fre^s,  now  aUnded  to,  most 
commonly  occur  in  spring,  and  are  caused  by 
heavy  rams,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountains.  The  rise  at  such  times  often  amounts 
to  40  ft. ;  and  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the 
current  are  so  great  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream.  Fortunately,  a 
fresh  never  occurs  without  timely  warning,  and  it 
is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a  cable  made 
fast  to  stone  pillars  erected  on  the  quay  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tne  river,  but 
connected  bv  a  bridge  of  boats,  are  the  towns  of 
Gaya  and  Villanova,  which  may  be  considered  as 
suburbs  of  Oporto.  The  former  of  these  is  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gala :  more  east- 
ward is  Villanova,  inhabited  chiefly  by  cooperj«, 
porters,  and  other  labourers,  employed  by  tho 
merchants ;  and  between  these  towns  are  immense 
vaults  or  warehouses  for  storing  wine  previously 
to  its  shipment 

Commerce, — Owing  to  her  situation  on  the 
Douro,  which  is  navigable  partly  by  barges  and 
partly  by  boats  about  100  m.  inland.  Oporto  is  tho 
emporium  of  a  laige  portion  of  Portugal,  and  en- 
joys a  pretty  extensive  commerce.  The  famous 
and  well-known  red  wine  called  Port  is  produced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  about  60  m.  above 
Oporto,  and  has  derived  its  name  from  its  being 
exclusively  shipped  at  this  city.  The  exports  of 
port,  which  is  the  great  article  of  trade,  have  varied 
during  the  Uist  10  years  from  about  20,000  to 
40,000  pipes.  Enghmd  is  by  far  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  port  ^  The  high  discriminating  duties  on 
French  wine,  imposed  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  originally  introduced  port  into  the  British 
markets,  and  gave  it  apreference,  to  which,  though 
an  excellent  wine,  it  had  no  natural  claim  :  tliis 
preference  first  generated  and  its  long  continuance 
has  since  so  confirmed  the  taste  for  port  among 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  that  it  bids  fair 
to  maintain  its  ascendancy,  as  an  afteiwlinner 
wine,  notwithstanding  the  late  great  reduction  of 
the  duties. 

The  quantities  of  wine  exported  from  Oporto  to 
varioui/  countries  in  each  of  the  years  1862  and 
1863  were  as  follows : — 
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Countriot  to  which  nfnrUA 

1863 

1865 

Pip« 

Plpn 

Great  Britain   . 

24,832 

80,0U 

Britiah  Foflseasions    . 

1^5 

681 

Belgium    .... 
Brazil        .... 

2 

2,078 

2.746 

Denmark  .       .       .       - 

190 

223 

France      .... 

20 

68 

HanseTovna  . 

fiGO 

476 

Holland    .... 

69 

101 

Montevideo     .       .       . 

15 

8 

Prussia     .... 

2 

— 

263 

814 

Russia       .        .        .        • 

60 

68 

Bpain         .... 
Sweden  and  Norway 

1 
139 

49 
79 

United  States  . 

160 

142 

Total       .       .       . 

29,711 

81,906 

Next  to  wine,  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  oil, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits;  wool,  refined  sugar, 
cream  of  tartar,  shumac,  leather,  and  cork.  The 
imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts, principaBy  from  Brazil;  com,  rice,  beef, 
salt  fish,  and  other  articles  of  provision;  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  tin  pktes  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  hemp,  fiax,  and  deals  from  the  Baltic 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  damp  and  fo|^  in 
winter,  less  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  than 
from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  moun- 
tains. The  cold  is  severe  for  the  latitude,  though 
it  seldom  freezes;  and  in  summer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  would  be  intense,  if  not  moderated 
by  winds  blowing  regularly  from  the  E.  in  the 
morning,  S.  at  noon,  and  W.  at  night.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  is  not  fertile,  nor  is  Oporto  supplied 
with  provisions  from  its  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  there  are  many  beautiful  and  pleasant 
gardens,  producing,  according  to  their  exposure 
or  elevation,  the  fruits  of  N.  or  S.  Europe.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  exhibit  many  traces  of 
metallic  ores ;  and  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
are  veins  of  copper  and  beds  of  coaL 

Oporto  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  earls  of  Portugal,  till  Alphonso  I.,  in  1174, 
wrested  Lisbon  from  tlie  Almoraves,  and  made  it 
the  permanent  cap.  of  his  kingdom.  The  city 
received  many  important  privileges  from  John  II. 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  most  of 
them  were  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
surrection of  its  inhabiUnts,  in  1757.  In  1806  it 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French,  who  retained 
it  till  1809,  when  the  British  crossed  the  Douro, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  It  afterwards  be- 
came, in  1881-82,  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  and 
long  protracted  conflict  between  the  late  Don 
Pedro  and  his  brother  MigueL  The  sie^  of 
Oporto  lasted  upwords  of  a  year,  during  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town  was  battered 
down  by  Don  Pedro's  artillery,  a  great  deal  of 
property  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  MigueVs 
troops,  many  of  the  wine  stores  were  blown  up, 
and  several  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  were 
ruined  bv  the  annihilation  of  all  trade. 

OPPELN  (Shiv.  QRpo/ie),  a  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  cap.  reg.  and  circ  Oppeln,  on  the  Oder, 
51  m.  SE.  Breslau,  on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to 
Cracow.  Pop.  10,223  in  1861.  The  town  is  walled, 
and  iias,  in  general,  lofty  and  massive  houses, 
with  an  old  Gothic  cathedral,  several  other  Kom. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  various  schools, 
a  roval  ealt  magazine,  and  several  good  hotels.  It 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  regency,  of  a 
l?"TJi  of  taxation,  and  a  municipal  tj'ibunal,  and 
has  a  gymnasium,  and  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good. 

OPPIDO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Reggio, 
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cap.  cant,  on  a  hill  close  to  Mount  Aspremontp, 
and  14  m.  NE.  Reggio.  Pop.  6,210  in  1862.  ITie 
old  town  of  Oppido,  supposed  by  Cluverins  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mamertium,  was 
utterly  ruined  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1783. 
The  modem  town,  which  is  also  a  bishop's  see,  was 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former. 

Oppido  is  the  name  of  another  South  Italian 
town,  prov.  Potenza,  13  m.  NE.  Potenza.  Pop. 
3,537  in  1862. 

ORAN,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  Algiers,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on  both 
sides  a  small  river,  220  m.  W.  by  S.  Algiers,  lat, 
830  44'  20"  N.,  long.  0©  42^  13"  \V.  Pop.,  inc. 
garrison,  35,307  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on 
the  declivity  and  near  the  foot  of  a  high  hiU, 
which  overlooks  it  from  the  N.  and  NW.  On  this 
hill  are  castles  which  command  the  town  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  Men-d-Kehter^  or  Great  Port, 
on  the  other.  The  spring  which  supplies  the 
rivulet  rises  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  The 
latter,  which  flows  in  a  deep  winding  ravine  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  turn 
several  mills,  and  no  doubt  occasioned  the  city 
being  built  here  rather  than  at  its  port,  Oran 
was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
held  it  from  1516  to  1708,  and  again  from  1732  to 
1791.  Daring  the  period  of  their  occupation,  ihey 
expended  vast  sums  on  the  fortifications,  and 
adorned  it  with  several  fine  churehes  and  other 
buildings.  It  was,  however,  a  very  costly  appen- 
dage; for,  as  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  everything  re- 
quired for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison,  consisting 
generally  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  men,  had  to  be 
brought* from  Spain.  In  1790  it  suffered  very  se- 
verely from  an  earthquake;  and  the  Moors,  taking 
advantage  of  this  catastrophe,  besieged  the  town, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  Spanianls  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year.  At  the  period  of  its 
occupation  by  the  French  it  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme decay ;  but  it  has  since  been  greatly  im- 
proved. The  fortifications  have  been  repaired 
and  strengthened;  several  new  streets  have  been 
opened ;  and  the  place  has  ossnmed  a  cheerful 
European  aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  situ- 
ations in  the  regency. 

The  port  of  Oran,  at  Mers-el-Kebeer,  about  5  m. 
N.  from  the  town,  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.  It  is  formed  by  a  neck  of  land 
which  advances  about  a  furlong  into  the  bay,  and 
secures  it  from  the  N.  and  NE.  winds.  It  has 
deep  water,  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  a  laige  fieet.  The 
French  have  constructed,  with  great  labour,  a 
new  military  road  from  Oran  to  the  port;  and 
they  have,  also,  improved  and  strengthened  the 
castle  built  for  its  protection. 

ORANGE  (an.  Ara'UMio)^  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Vauclnse,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Meyne,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhone,  in  a  fine  plain  about  5  m.  £.  the 
latter  river,  and  12  m.  N.  Avignon,  on  the  Paris- 
Mediterranean  railway.  Pop.  10,007  in  1861.  The 
town  has  several  parish  churches,  a  Protestant 
church,  a  communal  college,  a  hospital,  and  many 
good  private  houses  and  public  fountains;  but 
the  widest  thoroughfare  bemg  only  12  or  18  ft. 
across,  scarcely  any  vehicles  enter  its  streets;  and 
the  road  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  instead  of  passing 
through,  goes  round  the  town.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  handkerchiefs,  coloured  linens  called  toiki 
d'^Orangct  sexge,  and  silk  twist 

Orange  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its  Roman 
antiquities.  The  principal  of  these  is  a  splendid 
triumphal  arch,  situated  a  short  way  out  of  the 
town.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tliis  structure 
was  erected  by  Marius ;  but  from  its  profusion  of 
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ornament  it  would  seem  to  date  from  a  much  later 
period,  and  ia  probably  not  prior  to  the  age  of 
Hadrian.  In  many  of  its  details  it  presents  more 
of  the  Grecian  than  the  Koman  style  of  archi- 
tecture ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  inscription, 
its  date  is  wholly  conjectural.  It  is  about  6  ft.  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  rather  more  in  height. 
It  has  three  arched  passages,  the  central  and 
laigest  of  which  is  28|  ft.  in  height.  The  arch- 
ways are  flanked  by  iiuted  Corinthian  columns, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  completely  covered  ynth 
^oups  of  tigures  and  other  sculptured  ornaments. 
This  monument  was  a  good  deal  injured  in  the 
middle  ages,  from  having  been  converted  into  a 
fortress  •,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,'  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
repaired  and  surrounded  by  a  palisade.  Extensive 
remains  of  a  theatre,  and  the  traces  of  several 
other  Roman  buildings,  also  exist  here. 

Orange  was  long  the  cap.  of  a  small  principality 
of  the  same  name,  that  gave  the  title  of  Orange 
to  the  family  which  now  occupies  the  thrones  of 
Holland  and  Nassau.  The  king  of  Holland,  how- 
ever, retains  merely  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  town  and  principality  having  been  ce<led  to 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  i)eace  of  Utrecht.  The  princi- 
p;ility,  12  m.  in  length  by  9  m.  in  breadth,  is  very 
productive  of  wine,  oil,  saffron,  madder,  fruits,  and 
aromatic  plants :  its  inhabs.  are  distinguished  by 
their  industrious  habits. 

OREBRO,'or  (EREBRO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  cap.  liin  Orebro,  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  la'ke  Hielmar,  100  m.  W. 
Stockholm,  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Stock- 
holm to  Goteborg.  Pop.  8,383  in  1861.  The 
houses  of  Orebro  are  built  chiefly  of  wood,  not 
merely  of  lo^s  clumsily  put  together,  as  is  the 
case  in  Russia,  but  of  logs  covered  with  boards 
neatlv  finished.  Their  exterior  planking  is  in- 
variably painted  a  deep  red  colour,  with  white 
doors  and  window  frames.  The  roofs  are  generally 
covered  with  turf,  but  there  are  several  well-built 
brick  houses  stuccoed  white.  Streets  wide  and 
clean,  and  some  of  them  are  paved  with  granite. 
In  the  principal  church  is  a  monument  in  nonour 
of  Englehardt.  From  its  central  position,  Orebro 
has  lieen  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  Swedish  diet. 
The  inhabs.  manufacture  woollen  cloths  and  stock- 
ings, and  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  Stockholm 
by  the  lake  Iljelmar,  the  canal  of  Arboga,  and  the 
lake  Mselar.  The  town  also  is  an  entrepot  for  the 
iron  cf  the  interior. 

Orkgon,  a  state  of  the  North  American  Union, 
at  the  NVV.  extremitv  of  the  Union,  extending 
between  lat.  429  and*490  N.,  long.  108©  30' and 
1240  40'  W.,  having  S.  California,  N.  the  British 
N\V.  territory  and  Utah,  E.  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, W.  the'  Pacific  Ocean  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound ;  the  Gulf  of  (ieorgia  and  Fuca  Strait  sc- 
]mrating  it  from  Vancouver  Island.  Area,  95,274 
sq.  m.  Pop.  62,465  in  1860.  By  the  treaty  of 
1846,  a  boundary  line  was  lixed  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  that  portion  S.  of 
lat.  49®,  watered  by  the  l^wer  Columbia,  and  its 
tributaries,  Lewis  and  Clark  rivers,  and  the  Wil- 
lamette, being  given  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  country  N.  of  lat.  49°,  including  the  volley 
of  the  Upi)er  Columbia,  with  right  of  navigating 
the  Columbia  from  its  mouth,  and  the  whole 
basin  of  Fraser  river  to  Great  Britain.  Two 
mountainous  regions,  extending  from  N.  to  S., 
se]>arate  the  whole  country  into  three  parallel 
regions.  That  nearest  the  ocean  is  fertile  land ; 
most  of  the  products  of  the  northern  United 
States,  except  maize,  growing  there;  the  hills 
arc  covered  with  forests  of  immense  trees,  and 
prairies  arc  numerous  and  extensive.    The  cli- 
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mate  is  moist.  The  middle  region  is  drier  and 
less  fertile,  but  well  suited  for  grazing,  and  largo 
numbers  of  horses  are  reared  there  by  the  "In- 
dians. The  inner  region,  between  the  Blue  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  partly  desert  Alon^  the 
banks  of  tlie  rivers  are  several  trading  stations; 
the  principal  are  Astoria  and  Forts  Vancouver, 
Okanagan,  and  Colville,  on  the  Columbia,  and 
its  branches  in  the  United  States*  territor}',  and 
Forts  Langlepr,  Alexandria,  and  George,  on  the 
Frazer  river,  m  the  Britbh  territory.  Oregon  was 
organised  as  a  territory  in  1848,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  Feb.  14, 1859.  It  sends 
one  mem.  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

OREL,  a  central  prov.  of  European  Russia,  ta 
the  S.  of  Kalouga  and  Tula.  Area,  16,780  sq. 
m.  Pop.  1,532,034  in  1858.  Surface  undulating  ; 
soil,  extremely  rich  and  fertile.  Principal  rivers, 
Desne,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniepr ;  Sosna,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Don ;  and  Oka,  an  affluent  of  the 
Wolga.  Forests  very  extensive,  occupying  nearly 
a  third  part  of  the' surface.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  inhabs.,  and  own^  to 
the  excellence  of  the  soil,  the  return,  notwitli- 
standing  the  bad  husbandry,  is  frequently  7,  and 
sometimes  10  times  the  s^.  Horticulture  is 
better  understood  than  in  most  parts  of  the  empire. 
Most  landowners  have  their  kitchen-gardens  and 
their  orchards,  in  which  they  raise  almost  all 
the  culinary  vegetables  common  in  Russia,  with 
apples,  cherries,  pears,  and  plums.  The  chase, 
though  a  secondary  occupation,  is  very  generally 
followed,  especially  that  of  the  fox  and  hare. 
Birds,  especially  quails,  are  veryr  abundant  The 
breed  of  domestic  quadrupeds  is  belter  and  more 
attended  to  than  in  the  more  northerly  provinces ; 
the  horses,  which  are  very  superior,  are  suitable 
either  for  draught  or  the  saddle.  The  oxen  are 
of  laige  size,  and  sheep  and  hogs  are  both  nu- 
merous. The  inhabs.  keep  large  quantities  of 
bees,  honey  being  generally  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sugar.  Manufactures,  except  distilleries,  which 
are  numerous  and  extensive,  have  made  little  pro- 
gress, the  country  people  supplying  themselves 
directly  w^ith  almost  everything  of  which  they 
make  any  use.  There  are,  however,  some  esta- 
blishments where  coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods, 
earthenware,  cordage,  and  soap  are  produced,  and 
there  are  some  iron  works.  Agricultural  pnHluc«, 
with  timber,  mats,  and  iron,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  are  brought  from  Moscow. 

Orel,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Oka,  where  it  receives  the 
Orlyk :  lat.  52°  67'  58"  N.,  long.  35°  57'  15"  E. 
Pop.  32,100  in  1859.  The  town  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  countrj',  on  a  navigable  river, 
communicating,  partly  liy  the  aid  of  canals,  with 
the  Baltic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian  on  the  other.  Orel  may  be 
reckoned  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  between 
Itussia,  Little  Russia,  and  the  Crimea,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  depdt  for  com  both  of  its  own  and 
the  adjacent  fertile  governments.  The  principal 
articles  of  commerce  are  com,  hemp,  tallow,  butter, 
bristles,  leather,  wax,  honey,  cloth,  and  cattle, 
which  its  merchants  chiefly  buy  in  the  southern 
provinces.  Immense  quantities  of  most  of  theso 
articles  are  shipped  upon  the  Oka,  partly  to  bo 
landed  at  Scrpuchof  for  the  consumption  of  Mos- 
cow, and  partly  to  be  fomsarded  to  Petersbui^. 
The  town  tias  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  pupils,  and  a  gymnasium. 
It  has  also  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cot- 
ton, manofactures  of  cloth  and  coarse  linen,  with 
tanneries,  distilleries,  tallow-melting  houses,  and 
rope- works,  and  b  the  seat  of  some  important  fairs. 
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It  is  built  of  wood,  and  palisadoed,  and  the  inhab. 
are  diBtinguifihed  fur  their  industry  and  wealth. 

OREXliOUKG,  a  very  extensive  government 
of  the  Russian  empire,  mostly  in  Europe,  but 
I>artly  in  Asia,  lying  between  the  governments 
of  Astrakhan  on  the  \V.,  and  that  of  Tobolsk  on 
the  E.,  and  having  Persia  on  the  N.,  and  the 
country  of  the  independent  Kirghises  on  the  S. 
Area  estimated  at  138,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,036.581 
in  185H.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions 
by  the  Oural  Mountains,  and  the  river  Oural  has 
it.s  source  and  termination  in  this  government. 
It  is  also  traversed  bv  the  Biela  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Wolga,  and  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Emsa.  Soil  various ;  in  part  mountainous,  in 
part  arid  saline  steppes,  but  the  larger  portion  is 
<!ecidedly  fertile,  forests  very  extensive.  Cli- 
mate in  extremes;  being  exceedingly  hot  in 
.vuramer,  and  proportionally  cold  in  winter,  par- 
ticularly to  the  E.  of  the  Oural  Mountains.  Not- 
-vv  ithstanding  the  backwardness  of  agriculture,  the 
])roduce  of  com  is  estimated  at  about  4,000.000 
chetwertf*.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabs. 
consists  in  their  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep;  of  all 
which,  but  especially  the  first  two,  they  have 
.vast  numbers.  The  river  Oural  teems  with  fish, 
which  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  funnsh 
the  best  caviar.  Mines  important  and  valuable, 
yielding  some  gold,  witli  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  copper,  in  tlie  working  of  which  many  in- 
dividuals are  employed.  A  manufact/)ry  of  arras 
was  established  in  the  district  of  Troitsk,  in  this 
government,  by  workmen  from  Rhenish  Prussia. 
The  salt-mines  of  Iletsk  furnish  annually  about 
iiOOjOOO  poods,  and  a  large  supply  is  obtiiine<l 
from  the  salt-lakes.  A  considerable  commerce  is 
carried  on  with  the  KirghLses  and  other  people  to 
the  S.  of  Orenboui^,  which  principally  centres  in 
the  town  of  that  name. 

OitENBoUKo,  the  principal  city  of  the  above 
government,  and  the  residence  of  the  military 
governor,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Oural.  Pop. 
20,676  in  1859.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  regu- 
larly fortified.  Principal  edifices,  cathedral  and 
custom-house.  In  1825  a  school  was  established 
here  for  the  special  use  of  the  Mohcmmedans,  and 
the  study  of  their  language.  The  seat  of  the 
commerce,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article  is 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  in  a  vast  bazaar 
erect-ed  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  and  protected 
by  a  camp  of  Cossacks. 

ORFOliD  (formerly  Ore-ford),  a  decayed  bor., 
market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  hund.  Plomers- 
gate,  CO.  Suffolk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Aide 
with  the  Ore;  16  m.  E.  by  N.  Ipswich,  and  80  m. 
!NE.  London.  Area  of  par.  2,740  acres.  Pop.  948 
in  1861.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  at  present,  having,  in  1309,  sent  3  ships 
and  62  men  to  Edwanl  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais. 
Its  decay  is  attributed  to  the  loss  of  its  port,  the 
sea  having  receded  from  this  part  of  the  coast.  It  is 
now,  having  lost  its  privilege  of  sending  2  mems. 
to  the  H.  of  C,  sunk  into  insignificance ;  though 
its  large  ancient  church,  decayed  town-hall,  as- 
sembly-house, and  fine  old  castle,  attest  its  former 
consequence.  Its  present  inhabs.  are  chiefly  sup- 
l)orted  by  the  oyster-fisheries  in  the  neighbouring 
rivers.  Orfonl  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
but  has  received  several  royal  charters.  Its  corpo- 
rate officers  are  a  mayor,  8  portmen,  and  12  capital 
burgesses ;  but  it  was  considered  too  unimportant 
to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Mun.  Reform 
Act.  It  sent  2  meras.  to  the  11.  of  C.  from  the 
reign  of  Kichanl  III.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  by 
which  it  was  disfranchised.  Sudbome  Hall,  a  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  is  about  1  m.  NE. 
from  the  town. 
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ORIA  (an.  Hyria),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  pror. 
Lecce,  cap.  canton,  21  m.  E.  by  N.  Taranto.  Pop. 
6,403  in  1862.  The  city  is  romantically  situated 
upon  three  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  plains.  The 
castle  and  cathedral  stand  boldly  on  the  highest 
points.    Oria  is  a  bishopric,  and  is  very  ancient. 

ORIHUELA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov^.  Valencia, 
on  both  sides  the  Segura,  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  14  m.  ENE.  Murcia,  and  98  m.  SSW. 
Valencia.  Pop.  9,933  in  1857.  The  city  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  bare  rocks,  near  the  head 
of  a  verj'  fruitful  vega  or  vale,  forming  a  continu- 
ation of  the  huerta  of  Murcia.  The  streets  are 
broad,  but  not  paved;  and  there  is  not  a  single 
fountain  in  the  town.  Its  principal  buildings  are, 
a  cathedral  (with  an  attached  chapter  of  5  dig- 
nitaries and  17  canons),  5  par.  churches,  2  of  which 
are  in  the  suburbs,  and  5  dependent  churches 
(anejoa),  2  hospitals,  a  foundling  as^'lum,  public 
granary,  and  cavalry  barracks.  The  inhab.  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  tovm  is  a  con- 
siderable mart  for  com  and  oil.  It  prodaces  linens 
and  hats,  and  has  numerous  tanneries,  com  and 
oil  mills,  soap-houses,  and  starch  manufactories. 
A  large  fair  is  held  in  October.  ITie  neighbouring 
huerta,  about  17  m.  in  length  by  5  m.  in  breadth, 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility. 
According  to  a  modem  traveller,  *  P2ven  the  vale 
of  Murcia  yields  in  this  respect  to  that  of  Orihnela, 
because  the  latter  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  as  to  be  independent  of  rain.  TTie  cypress, 
silver  elm,  and  pomegranate  are  here  seen  mingled 
with  the  mull)erry,  orange,  and  fig ;  and  here,  also, 
the  palm,  rising  iu  rich  clusters,  lends  novelty  as 
well  as  beauty  to  the  enchanting  scene.*  The 
huerta  yields  also  very  plentiful  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  canary  seed,  hemp,  flax,  and  garden 
vegetables,  and  is  deservedly  called  the  'garden 
of  Spahi.' 

Orihuela,  the  an.  (hx/elh,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  prioreven  to  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
it  passed  succe-ssively  to  the  Romans,  (joths,  and 
Moors.  In  1057  it  was  made  the  cap.  of  a  small 
kingdom  subordinate  to  the  caliphate  of  Cordova. 
In  1 228  it  became  annexed  to  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Murcia,  and  finally,  in  1265,  fell  by  conquest 
into  the  hands  of  James  I.,  king  of  Aratgon. 

ORINOCO,  a  large  river  of  S.  America,  in  Co- 
lumbia, first  described  by  Humboldt,  who  explored 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  1800-1802.  Iw 
sources  lie  in  about  laU  3°  80'  N.,  long.  64°  \V.;  it 
has  a  circular  course  nmning  first  VT.,  then  X., 
and  latterly  E.,  to  its  emlK)uchure  in  the  Atlantic, 
opposite  to  and  S.  of  Trinidad:  its  length,  in- 
cluding windings,  is  esrimated  at  l^^O  m.,  Ijcing 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube.  In  lat,  S^  10' 
the  river  mns  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  forming  a 
cataract  called  the  Raudal  de  Gnahariboes,  about 
50  m.  above  the  station  of  Esmeralda,  the  highest 
point  attained  by  Humboldt,  About  15  m.  below 
this  station  it  is'joincd  on  the  S.,  or  left  bank,  by 
the  Cassiquiari  river  (*  two  or  three  times  broader 
than  the  Seme  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes*), 
which  unites  with  the  Rio  Negro,  an  affluent  of 
the  Amazon,  and  thus  connects  the  Orinoco  and 
the  latter  by  a  navigable  water  communication. 
Its  course  from  this  point  is  WNW.  to  the  junction 
of  the  Guaviare,  after  which  it  becomes  a  broad 
and  deep  river,  flowing  N.  by  E.  over  a  rocky  bed, 
in  which  are  the  two  laige  cataracts  called  the 
ItaudalU,  or  rapids,  of  Maypures  and  Atures,  join- 
ing togetlier  an  archipelago  of  islands,  which  fill 
the  bed  of  the  river  for  several  m.,  and  in  some 
places  do  not  leave  a  free  passage  of  20  or  30  ft. 
for  its  navigation,  though  its  breadth  at  this  point 
exceeds  8,000  ft.  (Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.,  v.  138.) 
About  50  m.  below  these  falls  the  Orinoco  receives 
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from  the  W.  bank  the  waters  of  one  of  its  principal 
affluents,  the  Meta;  and  about  70  and  120  m. 
lower  still,  the  large  rivers  Araiica  and  Apure.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Apure,  where  the  rocky  country 
terminates,  the  main  stream  deflects  eastwards, 
and  runs  E.  by  N.  post  Angostura,  to  the  delta  at 
its  mouth,  the  only  considerable  affluents  in  this 
part  of  its  course' being  the  Caura  and  Carony, 
joining  it  from  the  S.  The  delta  has  its  apex  about 
130  m.  from  the  sea :  the  S.,  or  principal  channel, 
called  Bocca  de  Navios,  runs  eastward  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  divided  for  a  distance  of  about  46 
m.  into  two  channels,  by  the  island  of  Imataca, 
the  E.  end  of  which  is  about  85  m.  from  Point 
Bdrima,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  lat  8°  45' 
K.,  long.  60°  W.  The  N.,  or  smaller,  channel 
divides  itself  into  a  number  of  branches,  called 
Boccat  chicas^  or  small  mouths :  most  of  them  are 
sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden ; 
but  they  cannot  be  navigated  without  the  aid  of 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  who  alone  are  acquainted 
with  the  deep  and  safe  channels  formed  in  the 
alluvial  soil  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
greatest  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
18  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  47  nautical  leagues, 
or  140  m.:  two  of  the  northern  mouths  faM  into 
the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

The  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  numerous, 
many  of  them  contributing  an  immense  volume  of 
water  to  the  principal  river.  Those  on  the  W.  and 
N.  banks,  however,  are  the  only  rivers  available 
fur  navigation,  except  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  where  it  receives  Caura  and  Carony.  The 
(xuaviare,  which  is  supposed  to  connect  itself  with 
the  Rio  Negro  by  a  natural  channel,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  latter  river  is  connected  with  the  Ori- 
noco, appears  to  have  a  naWgable  course  of  more 
than  200  m.  The  Meta  rises  in  the  Andes,  E.  of 
Bogota,  and  is  navigable  for  about  500  m.  The 
Apure  rises  in  the  Andes,  by  several  sources,  be- 
tween tlie  6th  and  8th  parallels  of  N.  lat. ;  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  600  m.,  enters  a  low  and 
swampy  district,  through  which  it  forms  many 
different  channels,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
ore  extensive  Uanoa^  fumishuig  very  rich  pasturage. 

The  tides  of  the  Orinoco,  at  the  lowest  season, 
in  March,  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Angostura, 
about  280  m.  from  Pt.  Barima ;  but  the  rise  is  not 
material  above  the  juncture  of  the  Carony,  about 
160  m.  from  the  mouth.  The  annual  swell  of  the 
Orinoco  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  Septem- 
ber, during  which  it  remains  with  the  vast  body 
of  water  which  it  has  acquired  the  five  preceding 
months,  and  presents  an  astonishingly  grand 
spectacle.  At  the  distance  of  1,300  m.  from  the 
ocean,  the  rise  is  equal  to  13  fathoms.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  water  begins  to  fall,  im- 
perceptibly leaving  the  plains,  and  exposing  in  its 
bed  a  number  of  rocks  and  islands.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Februar}'^  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  con- 
tinues in  this  state  till  the  beginning  of  April. 
It  abounds  in  fish  of  various  descriptions.  Amphi- 
bious animals  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  on 
its  shores ;  caymans,  or  round-mouthed  crocodiles, 
are  met  with  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
river,  and  are,  not  without  justice,  an  object  of 
dread  to  the  natives.  Scorpions  and  mojiquitoes 
are  stated,  likewise,  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  offer 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  European  travellers. 

OKISSA,  a  prov.  of  Ilindostan,  wholly  included 
in  the  British  presid.  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  be- 
tween the  18th  and  23rd  dogs,  of  N.  laU  and  the 
88rd  and  87th  of  E.  long.,  ha\4ng  N.  the  provs. 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  W.  Gundwanah,  S.  the  Goda- 
ven',  and  E.  the  Bay  of  BengaL  Length,  NE.  to 
SW.,  about  400  m. ;  average  breadth,  70  ra.  Area, 
28,000  sti.  m.    Orbsa  Proper  is  almost  whoUy  in- 
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eluded  in  the  British  district  of  Cuttack.  The 
shore  of  Orissa  is  in  general  low  and  sandy ;  the 
interior  remains  in  a  ver}-^  wild  state,  being  com- 
posed of  rugged  hills  and  uninhabited  jungles, 
pervaded  by  a  pestilential  atmosphere.  The  popu- 
lation consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  castes  con- 
sidered impure  by  other  Hindoos  ;  including 
Ooreas  and  other  hill  tribes,  quite  distinct  in 
language,  features,  and  maimers  from  the  Hindoos 
of  the  plains.  Principal  towns,  Cuttack,  Juggcr- 
nauth,  and  Balasore. 

Orissa  has  been  continually  subiect  to  foreigners 
since  1558,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans. 
In  1578  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire :  in 
1756  it  was  transferred  to  the  ^lalirattos,  and  in 
1803-4  it  wos  occupied  bv  the  British. 

OIUS  T  ANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sardinia, 
div.  Cagliari,  cap.  prefecture,  near  the  moutli  of  the 
Tirsi  (an.  Thirsua)^  in  the  Bay  of  Oristano,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  island,  30  m.  NNW.  Cagliari 
Pop.  6,216  in  1862.  The  town  stands  in  a  fertile, 
but  unhealthy  plain,  and  is  not  fortified.  Its 
steeples  and  turrets  give  it  a  tolerable  appearance 
from  the  sea ;  but  it  is  straggling,  unpaved,  and 
ill-supplied  with  water.  It  has  a  cathe<lral,  a 
spacioiLs  edifice,  with  a  detached  octangular  belfrj', 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  town. 
There  are  several  other  churcnes  and  convents,  a 
hospital,  a  Tridentine  seminary,  and  a  Piarist 
college.  The  Tirsi  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of 
3  arches. 

The  Bay  of  Oristano,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
5  m.  across,  afiGords  excellent  anchorage  during  the 
prevalence  of  winds  blowing  off  shore,  but  tliose 
from  the  W.  throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  E.  shore 
of  the  ba}'  is  shoal,  but  near  its  N.  side  vessels 
anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water.  Many  of  the 
inhabs.  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
and  the  tunny  fishery  and  some  tolerable  wine  is 
grown  near  the  town.  Oristano  was  founded  about 
1070. 

ORIZABA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  province  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  a  valley  remarkable  for  its  fertilitv,  70  m. 
WSW.  Vera  Cruz,  and  140  m.  ESE.  Mexico.  Pop. 
between  8,000  and  10,000,  including  whites  and 
Indians.  It  is  laid  out  in  wide,  neat,  and  well 
paved  streets,  though  so  great  is  the  power  of 
vegetation  that  gross  grows  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  town.  Coarse  cloths  are  made  here  in  small 
quantities,  and  there  are  several  tanneries.  The 
valley  in  which  Orizaba  is  situated  is  well  clothed 
with  forest  trees,  above  which  rises  the  now  extinct 
and  snow-covered  volcano  of  Orizaba,  to  the  height 
of  17,380  ft.  above  the  Atlantic.  The  neighbour- 
hood produces  nearly  all  the  tobacco  consumed  in 
Mexico,  and  within  the  town  is  a  large  govern- 
ment manufactorv  of  that  article. 

ORKNEY  AT^D  SHETLAND  ISLANDS,  an 
archipelago  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland.  Tl»eso 
islands,  which  are  most  probably  the  Thule  of  the 
ancients,  lie  in  two  groups  to  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
and  form  between  them  a  county.  The  Orkneys 
(Orcades)^  the  most  southerly  group, are  separated 
from  the  co.  of  Coithness  by  the  Pentland  Frith, 
about  6  m .  in  bread  th.  They  are  comprised  between 
the  parallels  of  58©  44'  and  59°  24'  N.  Ut.,  and  "29 
25'  and  3°  20'  W.  long.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
principal  islands;  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  being 
decidedly  the  largest.  But,  including  the  smaller 
islands  (provincially  hdms)  and  islets,  the  total 
number  amounts  to  49,  of  which  22  are  uninha- 
bited. They  comprise  an  area  of  281,600  acres, 
and  had  a  pop.  of  32,395  in  1861. 

The  Shetland  or  Zetland  Isles,  the  most  north- 
erly group  (perhaps  the  Ultima  Thufe  of  the  an- 
cients), are  separated  from  the  Orkneys  by  a 
channel  48  m.  across,  and  lie  princii>al]v  between 
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the  parallels  of  69°  62'  and  60©  60'  N.  lat,  and  30® 
and  1°  40'  W.  long.  Including  islets,  thev  num- 
ber 117,  of  which  87  are  uninhabited.  They  are 
at)out  twice  as  extensive  as  the  Orkneys,  their 
total  area  being  estimated  at  663,200  acres.  In 
1861  they  had  a  pop.  of  31,670. 

The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  pretty  nmilar,  but 
the  Shetland  group  is  the  more  wet  and  barren  of 
the  two.  They  are  generally  fenced,  particularly 
on  the  W.  side',  with  high,  black,  precipitous  cliffs, 
ngainst  which  the  sea,  when  vexed  by  storms, 
dashes  with  great  fury.  They  are  destitute  of 
liigh  mountains ;  the  altitude  of  Mount  Hona,  in 
Shetland,  the  highest,  not  exceeding  919  feet. 
Their  general  appearance  is  that  of  dreary,  heathy 
wastes,  interspersed  with  rocks,  varied  sometimes 
with  swamps  and  lakes,  and,  in  a  few  places,  with 
beds  of  movable  sand.  In  some  parts,  however, 
]>articularly  in  Orkney,  the  land  is  abundantly 
fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  corn  and  luxuriant 
herbage.  Some  or  the  islets,  or  holms,  appear  like 
gigantic  pillars,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea :  these  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of  sea- 
fowl;  and,  in  the  breeding  season,  hunting  for  eggs 
and  young  birds  forms  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  dangerous  employments  of  the  natives. 
Climate  similar  to  that  of  the  outer  Hebrides, 
except  that  the  days  are  a  little  longer  in  summer 
and  shorter  in  winter.  During  the  latter,  the 
auronr  borealis  is  uncommonly  brilliant.  The 
cultivated  lands  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  others,  being  supposed  not  to  exceed  25,000 
acres  in  Orkney,  and  22,000  in  Shetland.  Farms 
generally  very  small,  few  having  more  than  10 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  many  not  nearly  so  much. 
Agriculture  is  considered,  particularly  in  Shetland, 
of  subordinate  importance,  and,  though  a  good 
<leal  improved,  is  still  very  backward.  In  Shet- 
land most  part  of  the  ground  is  turned  over  with 
the  spade,  but  in  Orkney  ploughs  are  in  general 
use.  Oats  and  here  or  bigg  {Hordeum  hexastichon) 
are  the  only  white  crops  cultivated ;  and,  except 
on  a  few  improved  farms,  they  follow  each  other 
alternately  as  long  as  the  land  will  bear  any  thing, 
which  it  does  for  a  very  long  time  when  wwl 
maniu'ed  with  sea- weed.  The  bwley  of  Orkney  is 
a  great  deal  more  abundant,  and  of  a  much  better 
quality  than  could  have  been  anticipated;  and, 
besides  supplying  the  home  demand,  considerable 
quantities  are  exported.  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
in  all  the  islands,  and  form  an  important  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people.  Turnips  have  also  been 
plan  ted,  and  have  succeeded  very  well.  At  present 
no  trees  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  hardly  a  shrub 
is  to  be  met  with,  which  is  the  more  singular  as 
the  trunks  of  large  trees  are  not  unfrequently  found 
imbedded  in  moss  and  sand,  both  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  The  hardy,  spirited  little  horses,  known 
by  the  name  of  Sheliies^  are  bred  in  Shetland,  and 
arc  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  The  stock 
kept  in  the  islands  is  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
12,000:  they  are  never  housed,  nor  receive  any 
food,  except  what  tliey  gather  for  themselves. 
Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  proportioned, 
active,  and  strong  for  their  size.  The  horses  of 
Orkney  are  in  inferior  estimation.  Cattle  very 
email,  sometimes  not  weighing  more  than  from  36 
to  40  lbs,  a  quarter:  they  are  shaggy  and  not  well 
shaped;  but  they  are  hardy,  feed  easily,  and, 
when  fattened,  their  beef  is  fine  and  tender.  The 
stock  in  both  groups  of  islands  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  46,000  head.  The  native  sheep 
arc  of  the  small  dun-faced  breed ;  they  yield  short 
wool,  wliich,  though  generally  soft  and  fine,  is 
sometimes  as  hairy  as  tliat  of  a  goat.  Recently 
the  blnck-faccd  and  Cheviot  breeds,  and  even  pure 
Merinos,  have  been  introduced  into  Orkney  with 
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considerable  success.  The  stock  in  both  groups 
of  islands  is  believed  to  exceed  135,000.  A  email 
breed  of  swine  is  very  abundant :  they  roam  at 
large,  and  are  not  a  little  destructive.  Rabbits 
are  abundant  in  both  sets  of  islands,  but  particu- 
larl;^  in  the  Orkneys,  as  roanv  as  36,000  skins 
having  been  exported  in  a  Mngle  season  from  the 
port  of  Stromness.  Fowls  are  plentiful,  and  large 
quantities  of  eggs  are  exported  from  Orkney.  The 
fisheries,  however,  in  Orkney,  as  well  as  Shetland, 
are  the  chief  object  of  pursuit.  The  islands  are 
periodically  vbited  by  vast  shoals  of  herrings, 
while  the  surrounding* bays  and  seas  are  uniformly 
well  supplied  with  cod  and  other  species  of  white 
fish.  Brassay  Sound,  in  Shetland,  has  always 
been  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Dutch 
herring  fishers,  but  the  fishing  there  is  now  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  the  islanders.  Vessels  from 
British  ports  bound  for  the  X.  whale  fishery  mostly 
touch  at  Orkney  or  Shetland ;  and,  besides  taking 
on  board  suppli^  of  provisions,  usually  complete 
their  crews  with  seamen  belonging  to  the  islands, 
whom  they  put  on  shore  on  their  way  back.  Rye 
straw  grown  in  Orkney  has  been  found  peculiarly- 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  straw 
used  in  Italian  plait;  and  the  manufacture  of  this 
straw  into  plait  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  to  a  considerable  extent^  and  with  good 
success.  Kelp,  though  comparatively  unprofitable^ 
continues  to  be  extensively  produced.  Woollen 
stockings  and  gloves,  sometimes  of  extraordinaxy 
fineness,  are  exported  from  Shetland. 

The  people  of  these  remote  islands  being  of 
Scandinavian  and  not  Celtic  origin,  neither  the 
Gaelic  dress  nor  language  has  ever  prevailed 
amongst  them.  All  of  them  now  speak  English ; 
but,  of  old,  Norse  was  the  prevalent  language. 
The  cottages  of  the  poorer  ranks  are  in  general 
miserable  hovels,  affording  accommodation  in 
winter  to  cows  and  fowls,  as  well  as  to  the  family. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  or  exhaustion  of  moso,  the 
want  of  fuel  is  in  some  islands  veiy  severely  fclU 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  inhabitants  are  de- 
cidedly better  off  than  those  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
being  comparatively  industrious,  civilised,  and 
well  fed.  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  and  Lerwick  in 
Shetland — the  only  towns  of  consequence  in  the 
islands — ^had,  in  1861,  the  former  a  population  of 
2,444 ;  and  the  latter  3,061.  Tlie  society  in  both 
is  good,  and  the  inhabs.  hospitable. 

Shetland  and  some  parts  of  Orkney  suffer  much 
from  the  exaction  of  tithes.  They  are  not  only 
charged  upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  on  that 
of  the  fisheries;  and,  being  generally  farmed,  thev 
are  rigidly  collected,  are  productive  of  much  irti- 
tatiou,  and  are  a  formidable  obstacle  to  im[vt>ve- 
ment.  The  feu  duties,  payable  to  the  crown,  or 
rather  to  its  donatory,  Lord  Zetland,  have  also 
contributed  materialfy  to  check  improvement. 
Marl,  though  neglected,  is  common  in  Orkney. 
Lead  ore  also  has  been  met  with,  and  limestone 
is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  Orkneys  are  divided  into  18.  and  the 
Shetlands  into  22  parishes.  They  send  1  mem.  to 
the  U.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  1865,  Orkney, 
467;  Shetland,  228;  making  together  a  consti- 
tuencv  of  686.  Inhabited  houses  in  both  islands, 
ll,68i  in  1861.  The  old  valued  rent  was  7,050/. 
The  new  valuation  of  Orkney  for  1864-65  was 
64,574^.,  and  for  Shetland  28,799£. 

ORLEANS  (an.  Genabum,  and  afterwards 
Aureliani),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  cap.  dVp.  Loiret,  on  the  Loire,  34  nu 
NE.  Blois,  and  68  m.  SSW.  Paris,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  50,798  in  1861. 
The  environs  of  the  city,  tbough  rich  and  highly 
cultivated,  arc  less  agreeable  than  the  conntiy 
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round  Tours  or  Blois.  The  city  itself  has  few 
good  streets,  but  there  is  one  spacious  and  ele- 
gant avenue,  terminating  in  a  noole  bridge.  The 
great  square  is  also  magnificent.  The  bridge 
across  the  Loire,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  iu  1761,  is  854  yards  in  length,  and  has  9 
arches,  the  central  one  being  104  fL  in  width. 
On  either  side  the  river  are  spacious  quays ;  and 
from  the  bridge,  the  Rue  Royale^  one  of  the  hand- 
somest streets  in  France,  leads  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  Place  du  Martroy,  In  this  square  is  the 
mgnumeut  erected  to  Joan  of  Arc,  consisting  of 
a  bronze  statue  of  that  heroine^  8  ft.  in  height,  on 
a  marble  pedestal,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  4 
bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  representing  the  principal  ac- 
tions of  her  life.  A  few  remains  of  the  ancient  for- 
tifications of  Orleans  exist,  but  their  place  is  now 
principally  occupied  with  plantations  and  public 
walks,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  promenade  called  the 
MaiL  In  the  old  parts  of  the  city  the  houses  are 
cliiefly  of  timber,  and  the  pubhc  thoroughfares 
narrow,  dirty,  and  wretchedly  paved ;  but  several 
new  and  tolerable  streets  have  been  opened  of 
late  years,  and  various  improvements  are  in  pro- 
gress. The  catiiedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
edifices  in  France,  is  in  a  great  measure  hidden  by 
the  surrounding  houses.  It  was  begun  in  the 
13th  centurj':  partly  destroyed  by  the  ilugnenots, 
but  rebuilt  by  Henry  IV.  'it  has  a  fine  western 
portal,  flanked  with  two  towers,  built  by  Louis 
XV.  in  the  most  gorgeous  style.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  an  elegant 
spire:  the  side  entrances,  the  lofty  vaults,  the 
high  altar,  and  the  carving  of  some  parts  of  the 
interior  also  possess  great  beauty.  Some  of  the 
other  churches  and  cha()els  are  handsome;  but, 
though  still  numerous,  several  of  them  have  been 
converted  into  warehouses.  The  old  town-hall, 
an  edifice  of  the  15th  century,  is  now  appropriated 
to  the  museum :  in  its  court-yard  is  an  old  tower, 
serving  to  support  a  telegraph.  The  Palace  of 
Justice,  a  handsome  edifice  erected  in  1821,  the 
theatre,  abattoir,  prison,  large  infantry  barracks, 
com-hall,  intendency,  and  general  hospital  are 
the  other  principal  public  edifices.  There  are 
several  private  buildings,  curious  for  their  Gothic 
architecture  and  decorations;  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  houses  of  Agnes  Sorel  and 
Francis  I.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
suburbs,  and  its  vicinity  is  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous villas. 

Orleans  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  of  an  imperial 
court  for  the  ddps.  Loire-et-cher,  Indre-et-Loire, 
and  Loiret;  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  court  of  assize,  the  forest  direc- 
tion for  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  a  conseil  de  prud'- 
liommes,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  a 
royal  college ;  an  academie  vniversitaire  (for  the  3 
ddi)8.  specified  above) ;  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  belles-lettres,  and  art ;  a  public  library 
of  25,000  voLs. ;  a  museum,  with  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  paintings  of  the  French  school ;  cabinets 
of  natural  history ;  a  botanic  garden ;  courses  of 
medicine,  of  drawing,  architecture,  botany ;  ma- 
ternity and  Bible  societies;  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  and  a  departmental  assurance  com- 
pany. Its  former  university,  founded  in  1512, 
had,  amongst  its  illustrious  students,  De  Thou, 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Theodore  Beza. 

Orleans  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  but  its 
trade  is  less  flourishing  than  before  the  Kevolution. 
It  has  declined,  while  Havre  and  Paris  have  risen 
as  commercial  towns.  Its  manufactures  comprise 
fine  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  woollen  yam,  hosiery, 
cotton  yarn,  refined  sugar,  vinegar,  and  wax 
candles ;'  and,  besides  its  trade  in  these,  Orleans 
deals  extensively  in  com,  wines,  timber,  wool, 
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cheese,  and  colonial  produce.  It  has  a  large 
general  fair  in  June,  which  lasts  15  days,  and  one 
in  Nov.,  lasting  8  days. 

D'Anville  has  shown  conclusively  that  Orleans 
occupies  the  site  of  the  an.  Genahum,  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Comutes,  taken  and  burned  by  Ca»ar. 
(Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  345.)  It  subse- 
quently rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besiegcti  by  Attila  and  Odoacer.  It  be- 
came the  cap.  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Buigundv, 
under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.  Since  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  the  14th  century,  it  has 
usually  given  the  title  of  duke  to  a  member  of  tho 
royal  family.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in 
1428-29,  who  were  ultimately  obliged,  through  the 
efl\)rt8  of  Joan  of  Arc,  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 
In  1568  it  was  besieged  by  the  Catholics;  and 
during  the  progress  of  this  siege  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  assassinated. 

0RM8KIKK,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, hund.  W.  Derbv,  co.  Lancaster,  11^  NNK. 
Liverpool,  and  180  m.  KW.  London,  on  the  London 
and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town  6,42(J, 
and  of  par.  17,049  in  1861.  Area  of  par.,  which 
comprises  6  townsliips,  29,020  acres.  The  town  \a 
well-built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  consisting 
of  4  principal  streets,  meeting  each  other  at  riglir, 
angles  in  a  large  market-place,  in  which  is  tl»o 
town-hall,  built  in  1779.  The  church  is  a  largo 
edifice,  with  a  tower  and  steeple,  detached  from 
each  other,  and  standing  side  by  side :  the  living 
is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Derby,  lord  of  tho 
manor.  The  out-townships  have  3  district  churches. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Uni- 
tarians have  places  of  worship ;  and  at  Scarisbrick 
is  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel  Attached  to  the  churches 
and  chapels  are  Sunday  schools.  A  grammar 
school,  endowed  in  1614,  is  supported  by  an  in- 
come of  about  140/. ;  and  there  are  8  infant  schooln. 
The  other  charitable  institutions  consist  of  Lathom's 
almshouses  and  apprentice-fund,  3  benevolent  so- 
cieties, a  savings'  bank,  and  a  dispensary,  opene<l 
in  1797.  The  principal  business  of  the  inhab.  is 
in  weaving  light  cottons  and  silks,  silk-w^inding, 
hat  and  rope-making.  Within  tlie  parish,  also, 
are  considerable  coal-mines,  the  produce  of  whicli 
is  sent  to  Liverpool  and  other  places  by  the  Drj'^lin 
Navigation,  and  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver^xiol  cannl. 
which  passes  within  3  m.  of  tlie  town.  The  local 
government  of  Ormskirk  is  in  the  county  and 
manorial  police ;  and  courts-leets  are  held  by  tho 
lord  of  the  manor  once  a  yeai.  Pettv  sessions, 
also,  are  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  at  elections  for  the  S.  division  of  I^ncashiru. 
Markets  on  Thursday;  laiige  cattle-fairs,  Whit- 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  10th  Sept 

About  8  m.  E.  Ormskirk  is  Latham  House,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Stanleys,  earls  of  Derby,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  siege  which  it  sustained  under  tho 
Countess  of  Derb}'  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  17tU 
century :  it  Is  now  tlie  property  of  Lord  Skelmers- 
dale.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  town  in  1641, 
between  the  royalists  and  parliamentarians,  wlien 
the  former  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

OKMUZ  (an.  Ozyris),  an  island  situated  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  lat.  27°  12'  N., 
long.  56^  25'  E.,  about  12  m.  in  circ.  It  resembles, 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  a  mass  of  rocks  and 
shells  violently  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  The  fort,  which  is  in  tole- 
rable repair,  is  built  on  a  narrow  projecting  neck  of 
land;  and  this,  with  a  wretched  suburb,  has  a 
pop.  of  not  more  than  500  persons.  The  remains 
of  aqueducts  and  walls,  on  a  plain  near  the  suburb^ 
mark  the  seat  of  the  former  capital  The  harbour 
is  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  land,  and  has  go(Kl 
anchorage  ground.    A  range  of  hills  intersects  tlic 
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island  from  E.  to  W.;  and  the  rocks  consist 
almost  entirely  of  fine  crystallised  salt,  which 
mi^ht  be  exported  in  unlimited  quantities.  The 
peological  formation  of  the  island  indicates  the 
former  existence  of  .volcanic  action,  and  sul- 
phur, iron,  and  copper  are  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, though  very  few  attempts  have  as  yet  been 
made  to  apply  the^e  mineral  riches  to  any  useful 
pnrp<i8e. 

This  island,  at  present  so  inconsiderable,  enjoyed 
formerly  ^reat  celebrity  and  importance.  It  had, 
owing  to  ilA  advantageous  situation,  become,  pre- 
viously to  the  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Eaiit,  a  great  emporium,  being  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  the  contiguous 
countries,  and  possessed  great  wealtli,  population, 
and  prosperity.  It  was  taken  by  Albuquerque, 
the  Portuguese  viceroy,  in  1515 ;  and  was  held  by 
the  Portuguese  till  1622,  when  it  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  an  English  fleet. 
The  booty  acquired  by  the  captors  on  this  occasion 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2  millions  sterling. 
Subsequently  the  trade  of  the  island  was  diverted 
to  Gombroon  and  other  places ;  and  this  once  rich 
and  flourishing  emporium  gradually  fell  into  a 
Btate  of  decay. 

ORNE,  a  d(<p.  of  France,  reg.  NW.,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  provs.  of  Normandy  and  Pefche ; 
between  lat.  48°  12'  and  48°  48'  N.,  and  long.  1° 
E.  and  1°  W.,  having  N.  the  d«5i3S.  Calvados  and 
Eure,  E.  the  latter  and  Eure-et-Loire,  S.  Sarthe 
and  Mayenne,  and  W.  Manche.  Length,  E.  to  W., 
80  m. ;  breadth  variable.  Area,  609,729  hectares ; 
pop.  423,350  in  1861.  A  chain  of  hills  runs  E.  to 
W.  through  tliis  d^p.,  separating  the  basins  of  the 
Ome  and  Seine  from  that  of  the  Loire ;  but  its 
summits  do  not  reach  a  height  of  more  than  from 
1,900  to  2,000  ft.:  the  hills  are  mostly  covered 
with  thick  woods.  The  ddp  is  abundantly  watered. 
Principal  rivers,  the  Ome,  Dive,  and  Vie,  running 
N.,  and  the  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  and  Huine,  S.  The 
Onie,  whence  the  name  of  the  d(^p.,  has  its  source 
near  Siez,  and  flows  generally  N.  through  the 
dops.  Orne  and  Calvados  to  the*  English  Channel ; 
which  it  enters,  after  an  entire  course  of  about  90 
m.,  15  m.  below  Caen,  from  which  city  it  is  navi- 
gable. Small  lakes  arc  supposed  to  occupy  1,300 
hectares,  and  there  are  numerous  marslics.  The 
soil  is  various,  and  in  several  places  there  are  dis- 
tinct traces  of  volcanic  action.  Agriculture  i^t  in 
a  backward  state.  On  the  small  farms,  which 
are  extremely  numerous,  spade  husbandry  is  very 
general.  Except  oats,  not  enougli  of  corn  is  pro- 
duced for  home  consumption,  and  the  deliciency 
is,  in  part,  made  up  by  potatoes  and  buckwheat. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  among  the  principal  products ; 
in  some  cantons  beet-root  for  sugar  is  grown, 
liarge  quantities  of  elder  and  perry  arfe  made,  from 
a  portion  of  which  brandy  is  distilled.  The  best 
horses  of  Normandy  are  reared  in  this  ddp.  Cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry  are  fattened  for  the  Paris  mar- 
kets, and  honey  is  an  important  product.  The 
sheep,  which  are  of  an  inferior  breed,  are  supposed 
to  yield  450,000  kilog.  wool  a  year.  Iron  mines 
are  wrought  in  some  parts ;  manganese,  building 
and  other  stone,  and  porcelain  clay,  being  the 
other  principal  mineral  products.  Metallic  and 
linen  goods  are  those  chiefly  manufactured.  L'Aigle 
is  celebrated  throughout  France  for  its  needles  and 
pins,  copper  and  brass  wire.  The  coarse  linen  cloths 
made  at  Mortagne  amount  annually  to  about 
12,000  pieces,  of  from  80  to  100  ells  each :  and  Alen- 
9on  is  ijarticularly  famous  for  a  fine  and  highly 
prized  species  of  lace,  termed  points  iTAIenfon. 
Muslins,  calicoes,  hair  cloths,  paper,  glnss,  and 
beet-root  sugar  are  among  the  otiier  manufactures. 
Orne  is  divided  into  four  orrondisscmeuts ;  chief 
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towns,  Alen^on,  the  cap.,  Aigentan,  Domfront,  and 
Mortagne. 

ORONTES  (Arab.  El-Aassy,  *  thcr^belfious;), 
a  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  which  rises  in 
a  natural  rocky  basin  on  the  E.  side  of  the  nK>un- 
tain  chain  of  Anti-Libanus,  near  the  village  of  El- 
Ras,  within  the  pach.  of  Damascus,  about  50  m. 
N.  of  that  city.  It  runs  NNE.  as  far  as  the  lake 
Kadez,  through  which  it  flows,  and  then  take»  a 
NNW.  direction  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  El- 
(vhab,  as  far  as  lat,  36^  lo',  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  lake  Antakiah,  near  the  city  of  tliat 
name  (the  ancient  AntUich)^  and  then  suddenly 
deflects  westward,  falling  into  the  Meditemmeaii, 
near  Soveidia,  or  Seleucia,  after  a  course  of  about 
240  m.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar,  over  which  there  is 
from  3^  to  9  ft.  water  during  winter.  (Geog.  Joum,, 
viiL  230.)  *The  Orontes,  in  the  w^inter  season, 
inundates  a  part  of  the  low  grounds,  through  whicli 
it  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  thus  in- 
sulating the  villages  and  cutting  off  all  conmin- 
nication  between  them,  except  bv  boata.  In 
summer  the  inundation  subsides;  but  the  lakes 
remain  half  dried  up,  and  give  birth  to  swarms  of 
gnats  and  flies,  which,  coui)led  with  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  marshes,  oblige  the  inhabitants  to 
retire  into  the  mountains  with  their  cattle,  goods, 
and  chattels.'  (Robinson's  Pal.  and  S^-ria,  ii.  247.) 
This  river  is  not  navigable ;  *  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream  in  many  parts  of  its  course,  ita  sudden 
and  numerous  windings,  its  frequent  shallows,  ite 
various  bridges,  and  the  many  changes  to  which 
it  is  subjecteil  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
appear  to  be  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  plan  for 
making  it  navigable,  or  for  using  it  to  any  consi- 
derable extent  for  trading  purposes.  In  fact,  the 
Orontes  is  scarcely  available  at  all,  even  for  small 
craft;  and  to  reach  Antioch  in  a  steamer  would  be 
a  work  of  consummate  difliculty,  and,  when  accom- 
plished, by  no  means  wcrth  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense incurred.'  (Bowring's  Stat,  of  SjTia,  p.  49.) 
Its  use,  therefore,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country',  which  is  effected 
by  means  of  water-wheels  similar  to  those  described 
ill  the  article  Hamaii. 

The  river  abounds  with  fish,  and  produces  a 
species  of  eels  much  in  request  with  the  Greeks; 
they  are  salted  and  sent  in  every  direction  to  sen-c 
during  the  fasts  before  Easter.  They  are  said  to 
produce  60,000  piastres  a  year  to  the  proprietors  of 
tlie  mills  at  Antioch,  in  passing  through  which  they 
are  taken.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes  has  on 
several  occasions  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  the 
last  of  which,  in  January,  1837 J  destroyed  several 
cities,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  thousand 
lives. 

ORTHEZ,  or  ORTHES,  a  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Basses-Pyren^,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
24  m.  N\V.  Pau.  Pop.  6,724  in  1861.  The  town 
is  well  laid  out  and  built,  but  ill  supplied  with 
water.  1 1  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  bra.ss 
and  iron  wire,  and  copper  wares,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  hams  of  a  superior  kind,  termed  jamboHs 
tie  Bayonncj  goose- feathers,  and  cattle.  It  suffered 
much  during  the  religious  wars.  One  of  its  go- 
vernors, a  viscount  d'Orthez,  is  famous  for  being 
one  of  the  few  who  refused  to  carry  into  effect  the 
orders  of  the  court  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. 

Near  this  town,  on  the  27th  Feb.,  1814,  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, defeated  a  French  force  under  Marshal 
Soult.  The  action  was  well  contested:  the 
French  lost  nearly  4,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  and  the  allies  2,300. 

ORTONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prav.  Chieti,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Adriatic,  11  m. 


ORVIETO 

ENE.  Chieli.  Pop.  11,862  in  1862.  Its  chief 
ediOces  are  its  cathedral  aiid  other  churches,  con- 
vents, Ac,  and  a  palace,  once  the  winter  residence 
of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  emp.  Charles  V.  It 
was  anciently  the  principal  port  and  naval  arsenal 
of  the  Frentani  (Strabo,  v.  241 ;  Pliny,  iii.  11,  <fec.), 
and  it  has  still  a  few  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  its 
harbour  has  ceased  to  exist.  Vessels  anchor  in 
soft  ground  about  half  a  league  from  shore,  in 
from  10  to  15  fathoms  water,  or  nearer  if  requisite, 
in  less  water;  but  the  station  is  exposed  to  N. 
and  K.  winds,  and  there  are  various  rocks  and 
shallows. 

ORVIETO  (an.  Herbanum)^  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Perugia,  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
Paglia  and  Chiane,  about  6  m.  from  their  union 
with  the  Tiber,  11  m.  NE.  the  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
and  59  m.  NNW.  Rome.  Pop.  12,955  in  1862. 
The  town  stands  on  an  isolated  and  scarped  tufa 
rock ;  and  is  clean,  well  built,  and  embellished  with 
fine  palaces.  Among  the  latter  are  the  bishop's 
palace;  the  Gualterio,  with  frescoes  by  Dome- 
nichino  and  Albano,  and  the  palazzo  Petrangeli, 
with  paintings  by  Pietro  Perugino.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  1290,  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  edifice, 
very  rich  in  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  paintings,  and 
statuary,  with  a  large  and  handsome  circular 
window.  It  has  several  other  churches,  a  Jesuits' 
college,  and  a  large  well,  dug  by  order  of  Clement 
VII.,  which  is  shown  as  a  curiosity.  Various 
Etruscan  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here ; 
and  a  light  white  wine  is  grown  near  the  town, 
wliich  has  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  it  de- 
serves. The  mhab.  carry  on  some  trade  in  cattle, 
wine,  and  silk. 

OSIMO  (an.  Auximum),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  piov.  Ancona,  8^  m.  SSW.  the  citv  of  that 
name.  Pop.  15,210  in  1862.  The  town  is  well 
built,  having  a  handsome  bishop's  palace,  a  ca- 
thedral, several  churches  and  convents,  and  a 
college.  In  antiquity  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Picenum.  It  was  included 
among  the  cities  of  the  Pcntapolis,  and  was  taken 
by  Delisarius  from  the  Goths,  after  an  obstinate 
defence. 

OSNABURG  (Germ.  08nahruck),Vi  town  of  the 
kingd.  of  Hanover,  cap.  prov.  and  principalitv  of 
its  own  name,  on  the  Ilase,  a  tributarj'  of  the  Ems, 
83  m.  W.  by  S.  Hanover,  on  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Emden.  Pop.  16,160  in  1861.  Osna- 
burg  is  walled  and  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town.  The  jalace,  the  town-house  (in  which  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  was  conclude<l  in  1648),  the 
court  of  justice,  and  the  cathedral  (in  which  some 
relics  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagne 
are  kept),  are  all  good  buildings ;  and  there  are  a 
great  many  good-looking  private  houses,  belonging 
to  merchants.  There  arc  2  Lutheran  and  2  Rom. 
Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  orjjhan-house,  4 
hospitals,  a  workhouse,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran 
gymnasium,  and  a  house  of  correction.  Osnaburg 
13  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  from  being  in  the 
centre  of  a  country  where  great  quantities  of  the 
linen  cloths  termed  Osnaburgs  are  made,  and 
which  are  brought  thither  for  inspection,  stampings 
and  sale.  But  it  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  its  tfade  in  these  fabrics,  and  in  cattle,  to  its 
position  on  the  high  road  between  Bremen  and  the 
Lower  Rhine.  It  has,  also,  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloths,  tobacco,  chicory,  soap,  paper,  and 
leather.  No  court  has  been  kept  up  in  Osnaburg 
since  the  time  of  Ernest  Augustus,  father  of 
George  I. ;  but  the  nobility  of  the  prov.  generally 
reside  here ;  and,  without  either  having  a  univer- 
sity, or  being  a  royal  residence,  it  is  in  some  degree 
celebrated  for  the  literature  and  polish  of  its  in- 
habs.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  R.  Catholic  bishop ;  and 
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its  ciWl  governor,  nominate<l  by  the  king  of 
Hanover,  is  called,  though  without  having  any 
ecclesiastical  duties  to  discharge,  the  prince- 
bishop  'of  Osnabui^ :  this  dignity  was  held  by  the 
second  son  of  George  III. 

08SL^NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  prov. 
Seville,  42  m.  E.  Seville.  Pop.  15,130  in  1857. 
The  town  is  built  amphitheatre-wise  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
the  par.  and  collegiate  church.  It  has,  also,  four 
hospitals  and  two  sets  of  barracks.  The  town 
formerly  possessed  a  university,  which  attained 
considerable  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Cervantes ; 
but  at  the  close  of  last  centurj'^  it  was  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  was  suppressed  in  1824.  Ossuna  is  neat 
and  pretty,  surrounded  by  orchards,  among  whicli 
are  some  tine  public  walks ;  but  it  has  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  water.  The  climate  is  good  except 
in  summer,  when,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
Solano,  or  E.  wind,  the  thermometer  often  rises  to 
111°  Fahr.*  The  inhabs.  are  principally  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  the  neighbourhood  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  productive 
grain  districts  of  Andalusia.  It  is,  also,  celebrated 
for  its  capers,  large  quantities  of  which  are  pickled 
and  sent  to  Seville  and  Cadiz. 

OSTEND,  a  fortitied  sea-port  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  W.  Flanders,  cap.  canton,  on  the  shore  of  the 
North  Sea,  14  m.  W.  by  N.  Bruges,  27  m.  ENE. 
Dunkirk,  and  about  60  m.  E.  the  North  Foreland, 
on  the  terminus  of  railwavs  from  Antwerp  ancl 
Brussels.  Pop.  17,351  in'  1864.  The  town  Is 
neatly  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  lively  ap- 
pearance, the  houses  being  painted  of  different 
colours.  It  is^ilso  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the 
Belgians,  and  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the 
royal  family.  It  has  no  public  edifice  worth 
notice,  except  a  good  bathing-house,  with  reading- 
rooms,  on  the  leveCf  a  sloping  glacis  of  stone-work, 
originally  erected  to  serve  as  a  dyke,  having  on 
its  summit  a  favourite  promenade.  Ostend  is 
strongly  fortified  by  ramparts,  a  broad  ditch,  and 
a  citadel ;  but  it  is  iU  supplied  with  water,  which 
is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  its  bcin^  in  parts  ratlier 
dirty.  The  interior  harbour,  which  is  large  an<l 
commodious,  is  bordered  by  a  broad  quay;  but 
ships  of  considerable  burden  can  only  enter  the 
port  at  high  water,  and  in  strong  off-shore  wincls 
It  is  difficult  of  access.  There  are  2  lighthouses 
which,  when  brought  in  line,  mark  the  channel 
that  leads  into  the  port.  The  exports  consist  of 
com,  clover  seed,  cattle,  and  other  farm  produce  ; 
and  the  imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
pioducts,  wines,  spices,  and  English  manufac- 
tured goods.  In  the  year  1863  there  entered  the 
pprt  1,038  vessels,  of  a  total  burthen  of  65,068 
tons,  and  there  cleared  1,085  vessels,  of  69,498 
tons  burthen.  There  are  daily  steamers  from 
Ostend  to  Calais,  as  well  as  to  London  and  other 
English  ports. 

The  cod  and  herring  fisheries,  especially  tljo 
former,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  Ostend.  Exclusive  of  its  trade,  Ostend  has 
some  sugar  and  salt  retineries,  and  sail-cloth,  soap, 
tobacco,  and  other  factories,  with  rope-walks, 
building-docks,  and  distilleries.  It  is  connectccl 
by  a  canal  and  railroad  with  Bruges,  and  by  the 
great  Belgian  railroad  with  Antwerp  ami  other 
cities  of  the  interior.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal 
and  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  a 
militar}'  commandant. 

During  the  memorable  struggle  made  by  the 
Dutch  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  despot- 
ism of  Old  Spain,  Ostend  sustained  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  sieges  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served any  accoimt.  It  continued  from  the  'Ith 
of  July,  1601,  to  the  28th  of  September,  1604, 
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when  the  garrison  capitalated,  on  honourable 
teraiR,  to  the  ablest  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  the 
famous  Marquis  of  Spinolo.  This  siege  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  the  contending  parties  the 
lives  of  nearly  100,000  men. 

OSTEKODE,  a  town  of  Central  Germany, 
kingd.  of  Hanover,  princip.  Grubenhagcn,  on  the 
»So.se,  a  tributary  of  the  Leine,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hnrz.  49  m.  SSE.  Hanover,  on  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Leipzig.  Pop.  8,515  in  18G1.  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  several  churches,  a  hos- 
))ital,  and  a  gymnasium :  its  principal  public 
cililices  are  the  royal  granaries,  which  supply 
ulK)ut  56,000  schenel  of  corn  annually  to  the 
niinere  and  other  labourers  of  the  Harz.  'Osterode 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
table  linens  and  long  cloths,  hats,  tobacco,  soap, 
white  lead,  copper  and  wooden  articles,  with 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries. 

OSTIA,  a  decayed  town  and  sea-port  of  Italy, 
on  the  left  or  S.  arm  of  the  Tiber,  a  iittic  below 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches  to  inclose  the 
Isola  Sacra,  about  3  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  15  m. 
WSW.  Kome.  Pop.  1,200  in  1862.  The  town, 
which  is  now  all  but  uninhabitable  from  malaria, 
was  in  antiquity  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  was 
for  a  lengthened  period  the  8i>a-port  of  Kome ;  and 
was  founded  by  Ancus  Martins  with  that  view, 
who  is,  also,  said  to  have  constructed  the  salt- 
works in  its  vicinity. — *7ii  ore  Tiberis  Ostia  urbs 
condUOf  mdina  area  facUt^  (Livius  in  Anco,  lib. 
i.  cap.  33.)  In  the  course  of  time  Ostia  n>sc, 
with  the  rise  of  Kome,  to  be  a  place  of  great 
wealth,  population,  and  importance.  It  was  taken 
by  Marius,  who  appears  to  have  treated  it  with 
great  severity.  (Livii  Epit.,  lib.  Ixxix.)  But  it 
soon  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  continued 
for  a  lengthened  period  to  engpross  the  whole 
trade  of  Kome  carried  on  by  sea.  But  its  port 
had  never  been  good ;  and,  owing  to  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  mud  and  other  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  river,  it  ultimately  became  inac- 
cessible'to  ships  of  considerable  burden,  who  were 
obliged  to  anchor  on  the  coast  in  an  exposed  and 
hazardous  situation.  Many  efforts  were  made  at 
different  periods  to  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
but  apparently  without  much  success;  and  at 
length  the  emperor  Claudius  determined  to  con- 
struct a  new  port  {Port us)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
N.  or  right  arm  of  the  Tiber.  This  harbour  was 
wholly  artificial,  and  was  formed  at  a  vast  expense 
by  moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  (Sucton.  in 
Claud.,  cap.  20 ;  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  be.)  The  port 
constructed  by  Claudius  was  repaired  by  lYajan ; 
but  the  same  circumstances  that  had  destroyed 
the  harbour  of  Ostia  very  soon  began  to  choke  up 
the  new  port;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  latter,  Trajan  judged  it  more  expedient 
to  constnict  a  totally  new  harbour  at  Centumcella!, 
now  Civita  Vecchia,  though  tlic  latter  was  more 
tlian  double  the  distance  of  the  former  from 
Itoroe.  (Plinii  Epist.,  lib.  vi.  ep.  31,  and  art 
(.hviTA  Vecchia  in  this  work.)  The  harbour 
formed  by  Trajan  is  at  this  moment  the  best  by 
far  on  the  W.  coast  of  Central  Italy.  The  great 
works,  the  construction  of  which  is  described  by 
Pliny,  stiU  remain  entire,  and  evince  the  superior 
(liscemment  and  power  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
The  port  of  Claudius,  as  well  as  Ostia  itself.  Is  now 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  its 
harbour,  which,  according  tb  Bergier  (Hist,  des 
(>rands  Chemins,  ii.  35r)),  could  not  have  been 
executed  by  any  European  monarch,  is  a  shallow, 
noisome  ]xh)1  ;— 

•  Tantum  a3vi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vctustiw,' 

OSTUMI,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Lecce, 
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cap.  canton,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  21  m. 
WNW.  Brindisl  Pop.  14,769  in  1802.  Ostuni 
is  a  bisliop's  see,  but  remarkable  for  little  more 
than  the  number  of  its  churches  and  convents. 
Its  climate  is  said  to  be  highly  salubrious. 

OSVV'E(iO,  a  tow^n  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U. 
States  of  N.  America,  state  of  New  York,  cap.  co. 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  8.  shore  of  Lioke  Ontario, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river  and  canal, 
which  connect  the  lake  with  the  Erie  canal, 
830  m.  NW.  New  York.  Pop.  16,800  in  18tX). 
The  town  stands  on  both  sides  the  Oswego  river, 
here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  700  ft.  in  length, 
and  is  laid  out  in  streets  100  ft.  wide,  running  at 
right  angles.  The  court-house,  the  Oswego  hotel, 
various  churches,  an  incorporated  academy,  two 
banks,  and  a  light-house,  are  the  principal  public 
buildings :  it  luis  also  several  large  grist  and  saw 
mills,  tanneries,  cotton  factories,  and  iron  woriis. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  tw^o  piers,  one  1,219, 
and  one  250  ft.  in  length,  projecting  from  each 
side,  the  o|)ening  between  them  being  250  ft.  in 
width.  Within  the  piere  are  from  10  to  20  fu 
water.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  a  large  pen- 
tagonal fortress  and  some  smaller  forts. 

Oswego  has  a  wet  basin  and  slips  for  the  repair 
of  large  vessels ;  and  is,  next  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, the  best  jwrt  on  the  American  side  of  I^ke 
Ontario.  Its  situation  necessarily  renders  it  a 
considerable  emporium,  and  it  alrciady  commands 
a  laige  portion  of  die  trade  bet\^'een  the  state  of 
New  York  and  Upper  Canada. 

OSWESTKY  (corrupted  from  Osicaldstree),  a 
municipal  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  hund.  of  its 
own  name,  co.  Salop,  on  the  borders  of  Wales, 
16  m.  NW.  Shrewsbury,  and  191  m.  NW.  London 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor.  5,414  in 
1861.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  walhj,  is  well-paved  and  lighted;  ita  chief 
public  buildings  are  a  town-hall,  prison,  theatre, 
and  a  fine  old  church,  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
ivy-mantled  tower.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
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of  worship,  to  which  are  attached  Sunday  school, 
furnishing  religious  instruction  to  upwards  of  700 
children.  A  grammar  school  has  been  established 
here,  and  is  free  for  all  boys  bom  in  the  parish 
to  be  instructed  in  grammatical  learning  in  tlie 
English,  Latin,  and  <>reek  languages.  Oswestry*, 
which  from  1461  to  1621  was  the  great  mart  for 
woollens  called  Welsh  webs,  has  still  a  few  manu- 
factures of  flannel  and  coarse  linen  cloth ;  but  its 
]>rincipal  dependence  is  on  ita  retail  trade  with  an 
extensive  agricultural  district.  The  bor.,  which 
received  its  first  charter  in  22  Kichard  I.,  is  divided, 
under  the  Mun.  Keform  Act,  into  2  wards,  and 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  other  alder- 
men, and  18  councillors.  Quarter  and  petty 
sessions  are  held  under  a  recorder,  and  there  is  a 
court  for  the  recover^'  of  small  debts.  Oswestry 
Li  one  of  the  i>oUing-places  at  elections  for  the  N. 
division  of  Salop.  Kaces  are  held  near  the  town 
in  September.  Markets  on  Wednesday:  laige 
cattle  faire,  15th  March,  12th  ilay,  Wednesdav 
before  24th  June,  15th  Aug.,  and  10th  Dec. 

Ostcaldsiree  (more  anciently  called  Maficrfield) 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  Oswald, 
king  of  North umbria,  killed  here  in  642,  and  sub- 
sequently canonised.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls 
by  Edward  II.,  in  1277,  and  l^ecame  highly  im- 
portant as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  princi[>iJity  of 
VValcs.  At  the  W.  end  of  tlie  town,  on  a  lofty 
hill,  are  some  remains  of  its  castle,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the  Nomian 
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OTAIIEITE.    See  Polynesia. 

OTLEY,  a  manufacturing  and  market  to\\i], 

?ir.,  and  township  of  England,  W.  riding  co, 
ork,  upi)er  div,  wap.  Skyrack,  on  the  Wharfe, 
9^  m.  NVv.  Leeds^on  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  town  4,458,  and  of  par.  13,040  in 
1801.  Area  of  par.,  comprising  12  townshios, 
23,000  acres.  The  town,  though  small,  is  well- 
built,  and  delightfully  situated  in  a  picturesque 
river  vallev.  The  church  is  large,  but  has  few 
remains  ot  its  original  architecture.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists,  with  attached  Sunday 
schools.  A  grammar  school  was  founded  here  in 
1011,  and  there  is  a  national  school  for  children 
of  both  sexes.  Otlcy  formerly  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  woollen  trade ;  but  it  has 
long  since  been  removed  to  situations  nearer  to 
the  coal  districts,  and  better  placed  for  inland 
navigation.  Within  the  par.,  however,  are  cotton- 
mills,  woollen-mills,  and  worsted-mills,  chiefly  in 
the  townships  of  Grialey,  Yea  don,  and  Rawden. 
Tanning  and  malting  are  carried  on  in  the  town 
to  a  conaidemble  extent,  and  it  has  laige  markets 
and  fairs  for  com  and  cattle,  besides  an  agricul- 
tural show  held  in  April.  The  archbishop  of 
York  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds  courts-baron 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Petty  and  quarter 
sessions  are  held  by  the  magistrates  under  the 
archbishop's  commission.  Markets  on  Friday: 
cattle  fairs,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  and  ever)' 
fortnight  after  till  Whit-Sunday,  and  then  every 
8  weeks  till  1st  Aug. 

OTKANTO  (an.  Hydruntum),  a  sea-port  town 
of  South  Italy,  near  its  SE.  extremity,  prov.  of  its 
own  name,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Strait  of  Otranto, 
close  to  the  point  of  Italy  nearest  to  the  Greek 
peninsula,  24  m.  SE.  Leecc,  and  44  m.  WSW.  Cape 
Lhiguetta,  in  Albania.  Pop.  1,833  in  1862.  The 
town  possesses  the  celebrated  *  Castle  of  Otranto,' 
with  the  name  of  which  every  lover  of  romance  is 
familiar.  The  castle,  however,  is  far  from  realis- 
ing the  expectations  created  by  the  perusal  of  the 
work  bearing  its  appellation. '  It  is  now,  what  it 
ever  was,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  a  fort  of  no  con- 
siderable extent  or  power,  but  not  entirely  defi- 
cient in  picturesque  beauty,  especially  on  the  land 
bide.  Two  large  circular  towers  rise  from  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  trees  which  fill  the  town  ditch,  and 
among  which  a  very  high  palm  is  conspicuous. 
The  castle,  which  comprises  prisons,  stables,  a 
mill,  and  a  chapel,  was  built  by  Alphonso  of  Ara- 
gun,  who  otherwise  fortified  the  town,  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  TurksJ  Otranto  has  a  very  an- 
cient cathedral,  in  which  are  some  columns  taken 
from  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  vicinitj' ;  an 
archbishop's  palace,  and  a  few  Roman  antiquities. 
In  1480  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Turks. 
Under  Napoleon  I.  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to 
I'ouchd 

OITAJANO,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Xn[»le»,  at  the  E.  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  12  m. 
E.  Naples.  Pop.  20,397  in  1862.  The  town  has 
8  churches,  a  ca.Mtle,  and  some  other  public  build- 
ings. Its  inhabs.  arc  principally  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, having  but  little  taste  for  commerce. 
•  Several  antiquities  found  here  are  supfioscd  to 
have  formed  part  of  a  palace  anciently  belonging 
to  the  Octavian  family,  from  whom  the  town  is 
coiijectured  to  have  derived  its  name. 

OTTER Y  ST.  MARY,  a  market  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  its  own  name,  on 
the  Otter  (whence  it  derives  its  name),  11^  ra.  E. 
by  N.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.  9,470  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.  4,340  in  18G1.  ITie  town  is  large,  but  urre- 
gularly  built,  containing  many  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity, among  which  is  a  house  formerly  inhabited 
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by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  church  is  a  large 
and  curious  structure,  built  like  Exeter  cathedral, 
ydih.  2  towers  opening  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  serving  as  transepts;  a  ladye-chapel  occupios 
the  E.  end,  and  iii  the  interior  is  a  fine  arclicd 
monument.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  places  of  worship,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  A  grammar  school  was  foimdcd 
here  by  Henry  VII 1.  T^'o  day  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  an  infant  school  is  at- 
tended by  about  60  children.  Almshouses  are 
established  here,  and  there  are  numerous  minor 
charities  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  within  the  par. 
Ottery  St  Mary,  which  had  formerly  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  manufacture  of  serges  and  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  is  now  chiefly  supported  by  agri- 
culture and  retail  trade.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
hund.  are  held  here.  Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs, 
Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Whit-Tuesday,  and 
Aug.  6,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

OUDE  (Ayodhya)y  a  prov.  and  former  kingdom 
of  British  India,  between  the  26th  and  28th  dcgs. 
of  N.  laL,  and  the  79th  and  83d  of  E.  long.  IL 
has  N.  Nepaul,  but  is  everywhere  else  surrounded 
by  the  territories  of  the  Bengal  and  Agra  presids., 
having  W.  the  provs.  Delhi  and  Agra,  S.  Alla- 
habad, and  E.  Bahar.  Area  estimated  at  about 
25,300  sq.  m.  The  country  is  an  extended  plain, 
bounded  northward  by  the  lower  Himalaya  ranges, 
and  W.  and  S.  by  the  Ganges,  being  well-watered 
by  several  tributaries  of  the  latter.  When  ])ro- 
perly  cultivated,  the  soil  is  extremely  productive, 
yielding  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  other 
grains,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  all  the  richest 
crops  raised  in  India.  From  Lucknow  to  Saudee 
the  country  is  populous  and  well  cultivated.  But 
Oude  was  for  a  lengthened  period  so  wretchedly 
mismanaged  by  its  native  authorities,  that,  from 
being  one  of  the  richest  states  of  Hindostan,  it 
had  become  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  miser- 
able, being  especially  d^tinguished  for  anarchy 
and  disorder.  Laiige  tracts  of  the  country  are  in 
jaghire,  or  feudally  conferreti  for  military  service ; 
the  zemindars  formerly  yieldetl  only  a  very  im- 
perfect obedience.  In  its  northern  and  eastern 
parts,  much  of  the  prov.  is  a  dense  marshy  forest, 
exposed  to  a  deadly  malaria.  Husbandry*  insufii- 
ciently  conducted.'  Oxen  are  exclusively  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  a  pair  averaging  m  prico 
from  10  to  20  rupees.  Domestic  animals  arc 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Manufactures  consist  of 
cotton  cloths,  coarse  woollen  blankets,  paper, 
glass-wares,  gunpowder,  firearms,  and  other  war- 
like weapons,  and  extracting  soda,  saltpetre,  ami 
culinary  salt,  by  washing  the  soils  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  evaporatuig  the  saturated  liquids. 
Exports  salt  and  saltpetre.  Imports  in>n,  soap, 
spices,  dye-stuffs,  drugs,  gems,  and  European 
wares.  Commercial  transactions  are  conducted  at 
fairs  held  at  the  principal  marts.  In  the  southern 
districts  of  Oude,  the  climate  is  salubrious,  and 
longevity  is  common.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  throughout  Oude,  the  cUmatc  is  dry,  ami 
subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
thermometer  at  times  rihing  to  112^,  and  again 
sinking  to  28°  Fahr.  Winter,  from  November, 
till  February',  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  but  chilly; 
from  March  till  June  the  hot  season,  with  west- 
erly winds,  loaded  with  a  light  greyish  sand,  is 
sukrj',  hot,  and  dry ;  or  at  times  an  east  Viiud 
brings  noxious  vajwurs  from  the  swamps  of  Bengal 
or  Assam.  The  mornings  and  evenings  of  this 
season  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant.  The  rain 
fall  is  varied  und  uncertain  m  quantity,  at  one 
time  commencing  in  the  middle  of  June  and  con- 
tinuing till  October,  at  other  times  continuing 
only  two  months ;  some  years  30  inches  fall,  and 
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in  other  years  80  inches.  The  zoologj"  compriftes, 
the  tiger,  wolf,  hyiBna;  flying-fox,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  insects  of  many  kinds.  The  botany  is  rich 
and  varied. 

The  kingdom  of  Oude  came  under  British  pro- 
tection in  the  year  1765,  and  in  1856  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  British  provinces  in  India.  The 
annexation  caused  much  discontent  among  the 
population,  and  gave  rise,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
great  Indian  mutiny,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Sepoys  of  Bengal  being  natives  of  Oude. 

OuDK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  above  prov. 
and  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  the  former  cap. ;  on 
the  Goggra,  74  m.  E.  Lucknow ;  lat  26<^  48'  N., 
long.  82^  4'  E.  The  town  exteftds  for  a  consider- 
able distance  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  Fyzabad.  It  is  said  to  be  tolerably 
populous;  but,  except  along  the  river's  brink, con- 
sists wholly  of  ruins  and  jungle,  among  which 
are  the  remains  of  various  celebrated  Hindoo  tem- 
ples. Hhidoo  pilgrims  still  visit  Oude ;  and  did 
so  in  greater  numbers,  imtU  Aurungzjsbc  demo- 
lished most  of  their  places  of  resort.  A  mosque 
erected  by  that  monarch,  and  2  tombs,  greatly 
venerated  by  Mohammedans,  are  now  the  princi- 
pal and  almost  so)e  remaining  public  edifices. 

OUDENAKD,  or  AUDENAKD,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.  on  the 
Scheldt,  14  m.  SSW.  Ghent.  Pop.  8,540  in  1864. 
The  town  is  generally  well  buil^  and  has  one  of 
the  handsomest  town  halls  in  the  Netherlands, 
several  churches,  a  hospital,  2  orphan  asylums,  a 
convent,  a  college,  and  other  schools,  including 
one  for  spinning  yam.  It  has  some  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  with  breweries  and 
tanneries. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1708,  a  powerful  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Vendome,  was  defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town,  and  obliged  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat,  bv 
the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene. 

OIJNDLE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Northampton,  and  hund  Polebrook,  on  the 
Nen,  26  m.  NE.  Northampton,  67  ra.  N.  bv  W. 
I^ndon  by  road,  and  97  m.  by  London  and  jJorth 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  2,450,  and  of 
par.  3,217  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,300  acres.  The 
town,  though  small,  is  neat  and  well  built,  having 
a  good  market-house.  The  church  is  large  and 
handsome,  with  a  square  tow^er,  having  octagonal 
turrets  at  the  angles,  and  surmounted  by  a  loft^ 
spire.  A  grammar  school,  establiished  in  1544,  is 
attended  by  about  60  boys.  Two  charity  schools 
furnish  clothing  and  instruction  to  42  boys,  and 
a  national  school  is  attended  by  about  130  children 
of  both  sexes.  There  are  also  two  almshouses. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here  once  a 
fortnight.  Markets  on  Thursday;  fairs,  Feb.  25, 
Whit-Monday,  Aug.  21,  and  Oct,  12. 

OUKAL,  or  YAlK,  the  Bhymnua  of  the  an- 
cients, a  large  river  of  the  Kussian  empire.  It 
rises  in  the  Ounl  Mountains,  whence  its  name,  in 
the  district  of  Troitsk ;  and,  after  a  lengthened 
south-westerly  course  imst  Orsk,  Orenbourg,  and 
Ouralsk,  pours  its  waters  by  various  mouths  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is 
shallow,  and  of  little  use  for  navigation,  but 
teems  with  fish,  which,  at  the  proper  season,  afford 
a  rich  harvest  tx)  the  Cossacks  of  the  Oural.  It  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Kussian  em- 
pire against  the  incursions  of  the  nomades  of  the 
Tartar  steppes. 

OoRAL,  or  Ural  Mountains,  an  extensive 
mountain-chain,  extending,  including  its  subsi- 
diiury  portions,  nearly  under  the  same  parallel 
from  the  N.  border  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  shpres 
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of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  about  the  48lh  to 
about  the  69th  degree  of  N.  lat*  It  forms,  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  Where  highest^  it  attains 
to  an  elevation  of  about  6,400  ft.  ab»ve  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  but  the  ascent  to  the  summit,  particu- 
larly on  the  European  side,  is  so  very  gradual, 
that  its  height  does  not  appear  nearly  so  great  as 
it  really  is.  Its  breadth  varies  from'l  to  5  geog, 
miles.  It  is  very  productive  both  of  the  precious 
and  the  useful  metals,  being  estimated  to  alTord, 
at  an  average,  about  340  poods  of  gold,  2(X).0(M) 
do.  of  copper,  6,500,000  do.  of  forged,  and  8^00,000 
do.  of  cast  iron. 

OURFA  (an.  Edeaaa  or  CnUrrhoe),  a  fortified 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  pach.  Diarbekir,  81  m.  SW. 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  112  m.  NE.  AlepiHi. 
Pop.  estimated  at  30,000,  3-4 ths  of  whom  are 
Turks  and  Arabs,  and  the  rest  Armenians  and 
Jews.  It  occupies  the  slopes  of  two  hills,  in  the 
valley  between  which  is  a  fountain  and  large  basin 
containing  a  number  of  fish  accounted  sacred  by 
the  inhabs.  The  houses  are  substantially  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  surmounted  by  terraces;  gut  tens 
two  or  three  feet  in  width  run  through  the  middle 
of  the  streets,  and  on  each  side  are  tolerably  clean 
pavements.  The  mosques,  which  are  numerous^ 
have  all  lofty,  and  many  of  them  handsome  mina- 
rets ;  there  are  churches  also  for  the  adherents  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  creeds.  The  bazaars  are 
of  tolerable  size,  and  covered  in  from  the  weather, 
some  being  occupied  by  cloth  merchants,  others 
by  goldsmiths  and  other  artisans.  Ourfa  is  a 
place  of  considerable  industry^  large  quantities  of 
cotton  fabrics  are  made  in  it:  its  gold^^miths^  work 
and  morocco  leather  are  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  wheat 
and  barley,  is  sent  to  Aleppo  and  the  N.  of  Syria, 
and,  by  w'ay  of  Bir,  across  the  Euphrates.  The 
gener;^  trade  with  Aleppo  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  Tiurkish  and  Christian  merchant& 

The  ancient  Edessa  was  for  a  lengthened  perioil 
the  cap.  of  the  prov.  Osroene,  in  Mesopotamia.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  cities 
built  by  Seleucire  Nicator,  and  continued  under 
his  successors  as  long  as  they  remained  possessors 
of  Syria.  It  was  taken  by 'the  Arabs  during  the 
caliphate  of  Ahvbekr,  in  the  7th  centurj',  and, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  Selim  I.  united  it,  in  1517, 
to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

OUSE,  a  river  of  England,  co.  Yoric,  one  of  the 
principal  afliuents  of  the  estuary  of  the  Humber. 
jmd  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
various  rivers  that  join  it  before  it  falls  into  that 
great  estuar\%  The  Swale,  the  remotest  branch  of 
the  Ouse,  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of  Shun- 
nor  Fell,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  West- 
moreland, one  of  the  most  elevated  in  the  great 
central  range.  Pursuing  a  SE.  course,  the  Swale 
is  joined  a  little  below  Iktroughbridge  by  the  Ur*. 
from  Askrig,  Middlehara,  and  Ripon.'  A  little 
lower  down,  the  united  river  takes  the  name  of 
the  Ouse,  and  flowing  past  York,  receives  at  Ca- 
wood  its  important  tributary,  the  Wharfe,  which, 
flowing  tlirough  Tadcaster,'  has  its  source  near 
Amcliffe.  From  Cawood  the  Ouse  flows  SE.,  wiih 
mauv  windings,  to  Goole,  where  it  unites  with 
the  humber,  receiving  the  Derwent  from  the  N., 
and  the  Aire  and  Don  from  the  S.  The  Ouse  is 
itself  navigable  for  considerable  vessels  as  far  as 
York,  and  for  barges  to  Linton;  and  the  Aire, 
Don,  and  Derwent  have  been,  partly  by  improve- 
ments in  their  channels,  and  partly  by  canals,  ren- 
dered navigable  to  a  great  distance.  'The  Ouse  is, 
in  fact,  connected  not  only  with  the  ports  on  the 
Humber,  but,  by  an  internal  navigation,  with 
Liverpool,  Loudon,  and  Bristol. 
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Exclusive  of  the  above,  another  river,  called  the 
Great  Ouse,  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  near  Brack- 
ley:  its  course  at  first  is  £.,  a  little  inclining  to 
the  N.,  through  Bucks ;  it  then  passes  Olney  and 
Harrold,  and,  after  manv  windings,  reaches  Bed- 
ford, where  it  becomes  navigable.  It  then  tra- 
verses the  COS.  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  NW.  comer  of  Norfolk,  falling  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Wash  at  King's  Lynn.  From  Huntingdon 
Sluice  to  Denver  Sluice,  a  distance  of  about  20  m. 
in  a  direct  line,  the  Ouse  is  now  called  the  New 
Bedford  river,  from  the  greater  part  of  its  water 
flowing  in  the  ^p«at  channel  or  drain  nf  that  name, 
dug  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  principal 
afHuents  of  the  Great  Ouse  are  the  Nen,  Cam, 
Little  Ouse,  Lake,  Wissey  or  Stoke,  and  Nar. 

OVERTON,  a  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint, 
hund.  May  lor,  on  the  Dee  (crossed  here  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge),  14  m.  S.  Chester,  and  158  m. 
NW.  London.  Pop.  of  parL  bor.  and  par.,  1,397  in 
1861.  The  town  is  sit.  on  rising  ground  above 
the  river,  and  is  on  the  whole  weU  built.  The 
church  is  a  venerable  structure,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated ;  and  in  the  churchyard  are  some  yews  which, 
for  size  and  beauty,  are  ranked  among  the  wonders 
of  the  principality.  The  town  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege, in  connection  with  Flint  and  6  other  towns, 
of  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  for  the  united  bora.  727  in  1865. 

0 VI EDO  {Ovetum),  an  ancient  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Asturias,  in  a  plain  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  small  rivers  Ovia  and  Nora,  60 
m.N.  by  W.Leon.  Pop.  14,156  in  1857.  Oviedo 
is  an  old-fashi«ned  city,  with  many  narrow  and 
irregular  streets ;  but  it  has  several  good  squares, 
that  forming  the  market-place  being  large  and 
handsome.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by 
a  magnificent  aqueduct  of  41  arches,  communi- 
cating with  the  fountains  in  the  public  squares. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
the  collegiate  church,  and  3  par.  churches,  besides 
a  district  church,  8  hospitals,  and  4  colleges.  The 
cathedral  (supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
8th  century)  is  a  large  structure  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  the  most  elegant  iti  Spain, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Toledo,  thoufi^h  much 
smaller:  it  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiml  tower, 
and  at  the  W.  end  is  a  noble  open  porch.  It  con- 
tained many  valuable  vases,  taken  away  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  It  has  also  a  large  mausoleum , 
in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  14  kings 
and  queens  of  Asturias.  The  university,  founded 
in  1580,  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  large  library: 
the  university  buildings  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  town.  Oviedo  has  a  weekly  market  and  3 
annual  fairs ;  but  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood.  A  few  tanyards,  manufac- 
tories of  hats,  horn  combs,  and  metal  buttons  are 
established  here,  and  domestic  weaving  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  A  manufacture  of 
arms  was,  till  lately,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
abandoned. 

Oviedo  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
A.D.  759.  It  afterwards  became  a  place  of  refuge, 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  Moors,  for  great 
numl^rs  of  Christian  clergy,  and  hence  acquired 
the  name  Civiteu  Episcoporwn,  The  pope  in  901 
made  Oviedo  an  arcnbishop's  see ;  but  aherwards 
this  honour  was  transferred  to  St.  Jago,  since 
which  time  the  bishops  of  this  city  have  been 
merely  suffragans.  The  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity improved  the  condition  of  the  inhabs. ;  and 
for  upwards  of  150  years  Oviedo  was  a  popular 
resort  for  literary  men  and  others  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  eccle- 
siastical seminaries. 
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OWHYHEE.  See  Polysesia. 
OXFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  and  central  co.  of 
England,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  bounded  S.  and 
SW.  by  the  Thames,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Berks,  and  having  W.  Gloucester,  N.  War^'ick, 
NE.  Northampton,  and  E.  Buckingliam.  Area, 
483,840  acres;  of  which  above  400,000  are  said  to 
be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  a  good 
deal  diversified.  The  S.  division  of  the  co.  is  tra- 
versed hy  the  range  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  but  else- 
where it  is  mostly  flat,  or  merely  undulating.  Soil 
various :  in  the  ^,  it  consists  of  a  deep,  red,  fertile 
loam ;  in  the  middle  district  it  is  comparatively 
sandy,  gravelly,  and  poor ;  and  in  the  S.  thin  and 
chalky  soil  predominates.  The  co.  is  extremely 
well  watered ;  for,  besides  being  bounded  for  a 
lengthened  distance  by  the  Thames,  it  is  traversed 
by  the  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Chem-ell,  and  Thame. 
Oxford  b  principally  in  tillage ;  but  though  nume- 
rous improvements  have  been  effected  of  late  vioars, 
its  agriculture  is  far  firom  being  in  a  very  advanced 
state.  This  is  accounted  for  principally  from  the 
tenants  not  being  bound  to  follow  any  particular 
mode  of  husbandry,  and  not  being  restricted  in 
the  sowing  of  wheat,  so  that  the  land  is  frequently 
foul  and  overwrought.  There  is  also  in  many- 
parts  a  great  want  of  drainage.  The  soil  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  barley,  which  is  the  prmcipal 
crop ;  but  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  also  raised. 
Turnips  extensively  cultivated.  Dtdry  husbandry 
is,  in  some  districts,  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale ; 
and  the  sheep  stock  is  supposed  to  exceed  300,000 
head.  There  are  but  few  large  estates,  and  farms 
are  generally  small :  it  is  common  to  grant  leases 
for  7  and  14  years.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of 
no  importance.  Principal  town,  Oxford.  The  co. 
is  divided  into  14  hundreds  and  217  parishes.  It 
sends  9  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  3  for  the  co.,  2 
for  the  city,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Oxfonl ; 
and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of  Banbury  and  Wood- 
stock. Registered  electors  for  the  co.  5,798  in 
1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  36,034 
inhabited  houses,  and  170,944  inhabitants;  while 
in  1841  it  had  32,165  houses,  and  161,643  inhabi- 
tants. Gross  annual  value  of  real  property  as- 
sessed to  income  tax,  740,022iL  in  1857,  and 
818,910i  in  1862. 

Oxford,  a  pari.  bor.  and  city  of  England,  cap. 
of  the  above  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isis,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Cherwell,  which  are  both 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  52  ra.  WN  W.  London 
by  road,  and  63^  m.  by  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  city,  27,560  in  1861.  The  city  stands  on 
a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  thickly  planted 
with  trees,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  above-mentioned  rivers:  it  has  an  imposing 
external  appearance  from  whatever  side  it  may  be 
viewed;  but  more  especially  from  the  adjacent 
high  ground  on  the  London  and  Abmgdon  roads. 
The  High  Street  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
not  only  for  its  width  and  regular  arrangement, 
but  for  the  beauty  and  ma^ificence  of  the  churches 
and  collegiate  edifices  linmg  it  on  both  sides :  the 
towers  of  Magdalen  and  All  Souls'  Colleges,  the 
noble  fronts  of  University  and  Queen's  Colleges, 
and  the  University  Church,  are  its  chief  and  most 
admired  features.  Three  other  streets  meet  it  at 
ita  W.  end ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Com  Market, 
leads  northward  to  the  airy  suburb  of  St,  Giles's : 
and  the  second  passes  southwiird  by  the  town-hall, 
and  the  noble  building  of  Christ  Church,  towards 
Abingdon ;  while  the  third,  called  Queen  Street, 
runs  westward  in  continuation  of  High  Street,  into 
the  low  and  densely  peopled  pars,  of  St.  Ebbe  and 
St  Thomas.  Parallel  to  and  N.  of  High  Street, 
is  another  fine,  though  not  long  line,  caficd  Broad 
Street,  in  which  are  Baliol,  Trinity,  and  Exeter 
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Colleges,  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Clarendon  I  Street,  however,  is  disfigured  by  an  incongnioHs 
Itooms,  and  tlie  Sheldonian  Theatre ;  and  between  porch,  with  twistc<l  coliimne.  The  interior  is  hand- 
Uiffh  Street  and  Broad  Street  is  an  oblong  space,  somely  fitted  up.  It  is  likewise  a  par.  church,  the 
occupied  by  a  quadrangular  building,  forming  a  '  living  being  in  the  gill  of  Oriel  College.    Carfax 


hollow  square,  round  which  are  the  academical 
*  schools,'  the  upper  stories  being  occupied  by  the 
Bodleian  Librarj'  and  Picture  Gallery.  Between 
the  schools  and  St.  Mary's  Church  is  the  Kadclifie 
Library,  a  circular  Grecian  edifice,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  contrasting  rather  strangely  with 
the  Gothic  structures  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
St.  Giles's  and  Ikaumont  Streets  are  lined  with 
substantial  private  dwellings ;  besides  which,  St 
John's  and  Worcester  Colleges,  and  the  Taylor- 
building,  a  large  stnicture  of  Corinthian  architec- 
ture, designed  by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  greatly  contri- 
bute to  the  embellishment  of  this  part  of  Oxford. 

'I'he  other  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  irregular, 
and  crooked.  Some  new  streets,  however,  with 
good  substantial  houses,  an  entire  new  suburb, 
and  several  hundred  smaller  tenements,  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  50  years,  and  the  city 
lias  thus  been  greatly  improved.  The  principal 
thoroughfares  are  well  paved,  cleaned,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  The 
police,  a  very  efficient  body,  is  regulated  and 
maintained  by  tlie  university.  The  to^n-hall  is 
a  long  stone  building,  with  little  pretension  to 
arcliitcctural  elegance.  A  com  exchange  was 
erected  in  1862,  and  a  lai^e  and  commodious 
sessions-house  stands  near  the  old  castle,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  gaoL  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  CO.  prison  are  very  imperfect ;  its 
size  does  not  admit  of  classification  or  solitary  con- 
finement to  any  great  extent,  and  hard  labour  is 
only  partially  enforced.  There  is  likewise  a  large 
city  workhouse,  erected  1862-C3.  The  market- 
house  is  a  modem  range  of  buildings,  entered 
from  the  High  Street,  and,  with  its  aislas,  arcades, 
and  shops,  forais  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments made  in  the  city.  The  Radcliffe  Infirmary 
erected  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  left  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  is 
in  the  N.  suburb,  not  far  from  the  observatory, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  founders.  It  is 
a  plain  stone  building,  withiu  a  spacious  enclo- 
sure, capable  of  accommodating  between  160  and 
200  patients,  besides  medical  officers.  The  other 
principal  edifices,  exclusive  of  those  devoted  to 
j)ublic  worship,  are  the  house  of  industry,  a  lai]ge 
stmcture  near  the  infirmary,  built  for  Uie  recep- 
tion of  tlie  poor  belonging  to  11  united  pars.,  and 
several  set5  of  almshouses. 

The  city  is  divided  into  14  pars.,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  The  cathedral  church,  connected 
with  Christ  Church  College,  presents  the  styles  of 
different  oges,  from  the  Tith  to  the  16th  centiuy : 
it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  measures, 
from  E.  to  W.,  154  ft. ;  the  length  of  the  transepts 
being  102  ft.,  and  the  height,  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof,  42  ft.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  rises  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire 
146  ft.  in  height.  The  carvings  of  the  choir  are 
very  elalwrate,  though  somewhat  heav\' ;  and  in 
some  of  the  windows  arc  fine  specimens  of  i)ainted 
glass.  Unfortunately  it  is  so  hemmed  in  by  col- 
lege buildings  and  gardens,  that  no  view  of  the 
whole  can  well  be  obtained.  The  cathedral  esta- 
blishment is  identical  with  that  of  Christ  Church 
College;  and  the  sum  annually  divided  b}'  the 
dean  and  eight  canons  amounts  to  12,550/.,  be- 
sides which,  each  has  a  handsome  residence.  St. 
IMary's  Church  (used  by  the  university  for  the 
academical  sermons  and  Barapton  lectures)  ia  a 
line  stmcture,  in  the  perijcndicular  style,  sur- 
mounted by  an  elaborately  ornamented  tower  and 
s])ire,  IbO  ft,  high.    The  side  towards  the  High 


or  St.  Martin's,  the  corporation  church,  facing  the 
W.  end  of  High  Street,  is  an  oblong  stone  build- 
ing, with  a  low  tower.  All  Saints,  in  the  High 
Street,  is  in  the  Grecian  style :  the  loof  is  entirely 
supported  on  the  side  walls,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted bjr  a  tower  and  spire :  the  living  is  in 
the  gift  of  Lincoln  College.  St.  PeterVm-the- 
East,  near  Queen's  College,  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Oxford.  Its  original  portions  are  Norman ;  but  it 
has  had  many  introductions  and  alterations,  mosrlv 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  which  have  greatly- 
altered  its  exterior  appearance.  The  interior  has 
been  restored,  so  as  to  correspond  with  that  of  tlie 
original  building:  the  living  is  in  the  gift  of 
Merton  College.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  corn-market  with  Br«ad  Street,  is  in 
the  decorated  style;  it  was  enlarged  in  1841  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  aisle  and  lofty  tower, 
erected  by  subscription,  in  commemoration  of  the 
martyrs,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  Ridley.  The  other 
churches  of  Oxford  deserve  no  pardcuUr  descrip- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  chapel ;  and 
there  arc  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists. 
Most  of  the  churches  have  their  attached  charity 
schools,  besides  which  there  are  Sunday  school.^ 
attended  by  great  numbers  of  childr^  of  both 
sexes.  The  diocesan  national  schools  give  in- 
struction to  about  600  boys  and  300  girls,  and  a 
school  of  industry  is  attended  by  200  girls.  A 
few  schools,  also,  are  supported  bv  dissenters. 
Most  of  the  parishes  have  considerable  funds  fur 
the  relief  of  the  aged  and  sick  poor ;  and  there  are 
dispensaries,  Ijnng-in  charities,  clothing  societies, 
and  provident  clubs,  to  aid  the  numerous  indigent 
persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  glory  of  Oxford  consists  in  its  buildings 
devoted  to  collegiate  education,  which  far  sui|)a>s 
those  of  Cambridge  in  number  and  in  extent  and 
beauty.  Most  of  them  are  built  in  the  stvlc  pecu- 
liar to  the  loth  and  16th  centuries;  but  a  few, 
as  Queen's  and  Worcester  Colleges,  with  parts  of 
Clirist  Church  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  partake 
more  of  the  Grecian  style,  introduced  late  in  the 
17th  century.    Thev  are  chieflv  built  in  tinllnxv 


century.  They  are  chiefly  built  in  hollow 
squares,  round  which  are  the  members'  rooms; 
and  the  quadrangles  of  Christ  Church,  All  Souls, 
Magdalen,  New,  and  Brasenose  Colleges  are  ver\' 
large  and  imposing.  The  chapels,  halls,  libraries, 
and  gardens  of  these  establishments  are  likewise 
extremely  beautiful,  and  there  are  shady  prome- 
nades, such  as  the  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 
Magdalen  Walks,  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 

Oxford  in  a  very  great  degree  depends,  and  has 
during  many  centuries  depended,  for  its  prosj^erilv 
on  the  University.  Till  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Western  railway,  it  enjoyed  considerable 
advantages  from  being  on  the  great  roads  leading 
northward  to  Birmingham  and  Shrewsburj-.  and 
westward  to  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  and  South 
Wales.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  coaches  used 
daily  to  pass  through  the  town,  and  its  inns  werxs 
among  the  largest  in  England ;  but  this  source  of 
wealth  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  University  the  railway  was,  for 
many  years,  kept  at  a  distance  from  *the  city. 
There  arc  no  manufactories;  and  the  tra<ie  of  the 
place  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  supply  of  the  aca- 
demic mhab.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  canal  na- 
vigation by  the  Isis  to  London,  anil  by  the  Oxford 
canal  northward,  which  channels  supplv  it  witJi 
coal,  and  all  the  more  bulky  articles  of* domestic 
consumption.    It  is  also  the  mart  for  an  extensive 
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Ap^ricoltaral  district,  and  ita  weekly  corn-market  is 
one  of  the  laiigest  in  the  midland  counties. 

The  corporation  of  Oxford  claims  to  exist  by 
prescription,  but  it  has  also  received  many  charters, 
the  last  of  which  was  granted  in  8  James  I.  It  is 
divided,  according  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
into  6  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  9 
Aldermen,  and  30  councillore.  Corp.  revenue,  6,595/. 
in  1862,  no  part  of  which  was  derived  from  bor. 
rates.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  by 
the  recorder;  besides  which,  there  is  a  court  of 
hustings,  and  a  county  court.  The  assizes  for  the 
CO.  are  held  here :  the  quarter  sessions  take  place 
on  the  Mondays  after  Jan.  4,  April  5,  June  28, 
and  Oct  18.  The  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  is  a 
magi>iitnitc  ex  officio  within  the  bor.,  and  exerci.«es 
jurLs<liction  over  tlie  town  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity. The  city  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  the  right  of  elec- 
tion down  to  the  Reform  Act  having  been  in  the 
free  burgesses,  becoming  so  by  birth,  apprentice- 
ship, purchase,  or  gift.  The  limits  of  the  bor. 
were  enlai^ed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  in- 
clude with  the  old  bor.  the  par.  of  St  Clement's 
and  a  part  of  Cowley  par.  E.  of  the  Cherwell. 
l{eg.  electors  of  the  bor.,  2,985  in  1865.  Oxford  is 
likewise  the  election  town  for  the  co.  Market  on 
Wedn.  and  Sat,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter.  Fairs, 
May  8,  Mond.  after  Sept  1,  and  Thurs.  before 
Michaelmas-da^. 

Oxford  (originally  called  Oxnaford,  or  Oxene- 
ford)  lays  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Canute,  and  of  his  son  Harold 
Ilarefoot  William  the  Conqueror  stormed  the 
town  in  1067.  Soon  after,  the  castle  (remains  of 
which  are  still  existing)  was  built  by  Robert  de 
Oilgi,  one  of  the  Norman  barons.  Henry  I.  built 
a  palace  here,  which  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
regal  residence  daring  several  successive  reigns; 
but  it  was  pulled  down  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses,  Oxford  had  a  share  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  a  council  held  in  it  in  1154.  The 
history  of  the  city  ia  henceforward  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  university,  which  now 
began  to  attain  a  high  celebrity.  Hot  disputes 
on  points  of  scholastic  doctrine  prevailed  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III,  and  Edward  III.,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  a  large  body  of 
the  students  removed  to  Stamford,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Pestilence  at  the  same  time  made  great 
ravages;  the  city  was  almost  deserted,  and  the 
university  all  but  rained.  The  introduction  of 
the  doctnnes  of  Wycliffe,  at  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  occasioned  a  great  commotion  in  the 
academic  body;  the  city  suffered  much  during 
tlic  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Oxford  was  f^ain 
visited  by  plague  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  troubles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  spo- 
liation of  the  academic  houses  by  Henrj'  VIII., 
druve  many  of  the  students  from  their  habita- 
tions; but  that  monarch  may  be  said  to  have 
resuscitated  the  university  by  the  establishment 
of  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  as  well  as  by 
the  foundation  of  professorships  for  the  learned 
faculties.  The  forms  of  popery  were  restored 
under  Queen  Mair>-,  and  durmg'this  period  Ox- 
ford acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  the 
martyrdoms  of  the  three  great  reformers,  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  in  15o5-56,  In  the 
following  reigns  the  city  and  university  gradually 
rccovere<i  from  their  previous  depression,  and  the 
latter  received  from  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  many 
important  privileges.  Oxford  warmly  esjMJUFecl 
the  cause  of  the  n)yalists  daring  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  who  made  it  his  head-quartcra  after 
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the  battle  of  Ed^ehilL  For  a  lengthened  period 
after  the  Revolution,  Oxford  was  attached  to  the* 
party  of  the  Jacobites ;  and,  since  the  accession  of 
George  III.  down  to  the  present  time,  the  uni- 
versity has,  speaking  generally,  supported  what 
are  called  high  church  and  high  tory  principles. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY  OF).  This  cele- 
brated university  lays  claim  to  very  high  anti- 
quity, but  its  exact  origin  is  unknown.  Tradition 
has  assigned  its  foundation  to  King  Alfred,  about 
the  year  890,  and  University  College  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  nucleus  round  which,  in  the 
course  of  nine  centuries,  have  been  formed  the 
present  assemblage  of  colleges  and  halls.  Ox- 
ford was  known  as  a  school  of  ancient  learning 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
for  Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  says  of  himself, 
that  *  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Oxford,  whex«  he 
made  greater  progress  in  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy than  most  of  his  contemix)raries,  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  rhetoric  of  Ci- 
cero.' (Sec  Conringius  de  Antiq.  Academ.  Diss., 
iiL  ch.  7.)  During  the  reigns  of  Henrj'  I.  and  II., 
Oxford  appears  to  have  comprised  a  theological 
school  of  some  note,  and  civil  law  was  studied  in 
it  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
about  which  time  doctors  b«th  of  divinity  and 
law  were  first  created;  but  it  is  not  designated 
as  an  university  till  the  3rd  John,  1201,  which  is 
of  earlier  date  than  the  application  of  the  term 
either  to  Paris  or  Cambridge.  The  earliest  charter 
was  granted  by  John,  and  its  privileges  were  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  subsequent  monarchs,  the 
act  by  which  it  was  created  a  corporate  body,  by 
the  style  or  title  of  *  The  Chancellor,  Masters, 
and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,*  having 
been  passed  in  the  13th  Elizabeth,  1570.  The 
statutes,  however,  bv  which  the  imiversity  was 
long  either  nominally  or  really  governed,  were 
drawn  up  during  the  chancellorship  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  received  the  sanction  of  Charles  I.  in 
1636.  (Ant  Ji-Wood's  Antiq.  of  Oxf.,  transl.  by 
Gutch,  ii.  403.)  The  university  was  sanctioned, 
also,  by  papal  authority,  and  Oxford  is  mentioned 
in  the  (Jonstitutions  of  Clement  V.  (a.d.  1311), 
with  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca. 

Collegiate  foundations  dat«  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  University,  Baliol,  Merton,  and  Oriel 
Colleges  were  founded  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  number  of  coUegea  or  endowed 
establishments,  however,  was  for  some  centuries 
small,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  halh  or  itmsy 
in  which  the  students  lived,  chiefly  at  their  own 
expense,  under  the  supervision  of  a  tutor  or  prin- 
cipal. For  the  establishment  of  these  halls,  of 
which  there  were  about  300  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  the  agrcccaent  of  a  number  of  students  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society,  under  a  doctor 
or  master  of  their  own  choice,  for  the  chancellor 
could  not  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  establishment 
Pestilence,  civil  war,  the  decline  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  other  causes,  led  to  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  students,  in  consequence  of 
which,  also,  the  halb  decreased  in  numl)er.  The 
Reformation  still  further  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
students,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  16tli  cen- 
tury the  university  was  almost  entirely  deserted, 
and  the  halls  fell  to  decay ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  to  the  secular  colleges  a  preponderating 
weight,  and  allowed  them  so  to  extend  their  cir- 
cuit, and  increase  their  numbers,  that  they  were 
subsequently  able  to  comprise  within  their  walls 
nearly  the  whole  academical  population,  though, 
previously  to  the  loth  century,  these  endowed 
establishments  appear  to  have  rarely,  if  ever,  ad- 
mitted independent  members.    In  1546,  the  uum- 
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ber  of  halls  had  fallen  to  only  eight,  and  Antony 
Wood  states  that  in  1551  the  ancient  halls  were 
*  either  laid  waste,  or  had  become  the  receptacles 
of  poor  religious  people,  turned  out  of  their  clois- 
ters.' Many  of  these  buildings  were  purchased 
by  the  colleges,  which  were  thus  considerably 
extended,  and  began  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
xnodation  of  members  not  on  the  foundation.  Six 
C4)lleges  were  founded  in  the  16th  century',  chiefly 
on  the  sites  of  old  halls  or  deserted  houses. 
After  this  period,  one  fresh  college  (Wadham) 
was  founded,  and  three  out  of  the  eight  sur- 
viving halls  (namely,  Broadgates,  Gloucester,  and 
Hert  IlalLs)  were  changed,  by  endowment,  into 
Pembroke,  Worcester,  and  Hertford  Colleges,  of 
which,  however,  the  last  is  now  extinct.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester,  chancellor  of  Oxford  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  obtained  from  the  univer- 
sity the  privilege  of  nominating  the  principals  of 
the  halls,  and  this  right,  which  was,  in  effect,  a 
veto  on  the  institution  of  new  halls,  was  vested 
by  statute  in  his  successors.  Of  the  five  still 
existing  halls,  Magdalen  and  St.  Mary's  are  the 
best  attended  by  students,  and  they  are  the  onl^' 
examples  in  the  count rj'  of  unendowed  academi- 
cal houses,  for  the  establishments  called  halU 
at  Cambridge  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  col- 
leges. In  the  15fii  century  an  enactment  was 
made  compelling  all  students  to  become  members 
of  some  college  or  hall ;  and  by  the  regulations  of 
Leicester  (which  were  confirmed  by  Laud),  it  was 
made  necessary  for  them  to  enter  under  a  par- 
ticular resident  tutor.  The  business  of  instruc- 
tion was  originally  carried  on  by  the  doctors  and 
masters  of  arts  (all  of  whom  had  the  liberty  of 
teaching),  or  else  by  the  salaried  professors  of 
the  university.  The  tutor,  therefore,  was  at  first 
rather  a  moral  guardian  than  a  professed  teacher, 
and  his  duties  did  not  consist  in  teaching  the 
sciences  constituting  the  tritium  and  quadrivium, 
but  in  imbuing  his  pupils  with  good  principles, 
instructing  them  in  the  rudiments  of  religion, 
especially  in  the  doctrines  of  the  39  articles,  and 
making  them  conform  generally  to  the  statutory 
regulations  of  the  university.  These  duties  the 
tutor  still  performs,  but  he  has,  also,  become  an 
acknowledged  teacher,  giving  daily  instruction 
in  language  and  science  to  those  under  his  charge ; 
and  bye-statutes,  enacted  at  different  times,  have 
rendered  an  attendance  on  the  professors'  lectures 
merely  optional,  and  wholly  unnecessary  either 
for  the  acquii»ition  of  the  university  degrees,  or 
for  a  participation  in  academical  honours.  In- 
deed, only  a  minority  of  the  professors  now  give 
lectures,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  receive  little  atten- 
tion from  the  great  body  of  students. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  all  or  most  of  the 
colleges  and  halls  are  of  great  extent  and  beauty. 
ChrLst  Church,  New  College,  All  Souls,  Magdalen, 
and  (Queen's  Colleges  are  very  large,  comprising 
several  quadrangles,  and  lay  claim  to  considerable 
architectural  elegance.  The  libraries  and  dining- 
halls  of  these  establishments  are  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  rooms  within  the  colleges  are  capable  of 
accommodating  several  hundr^  students.  Ox- 
ford, indeed,  from  the  great  number  of  its  fine 
academic  buildings,  has  a  ver}'  imposing  appear- 
ance when  seen  either  near  or  at  a  distance,  and 
it  has  been  not  inappropriately  called  a  city  of 
palaces,  vying  in  external  and  internal  beauty 
with  the  finest  cities. 

Each  college,  as  in  Cambrid^,  is  governed  by 
its  own  statutes ;  and  its  principal  or  head  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  in  orders,  as  a  living  commonly 
forms  the  chief  part  of  his  solatium.  The  direction 
of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  principal  and  senior 
fellows  (technically  called  the  seniority) ;  but  in 


matters  affecting  discipline  the  principal  is  the 
supreme  arbiter,  and  he  appoints  the  deans  and 
tutors,  who  are  immediately  responsible  to  him  for 
the  conduct  of  the  members  in  statu  pupiUarL 
The  fellowships  and  scholarships  were  formerly 
mostly  reserved  for  the  natives  of  certain  towns 
and  counties,  or  for  those  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  certain  schools ;  so  that  birth  or  interest, 
more  than  any  positive  amount  of  scholarship, 
procured  the  candidate's  election.  But  a  great 
change  was  made  by  a  recent  statute  (17  and  18 
Vict.),  by  which  the  fellowships  and  scholarships 
have  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  thrown  open  to 
general  competition,  and  the  candidates  for  these 
usually  comprise  the  most  promising  students  of 
the  University.  Most  of  the  colleges  have  exhi- 
bitioners, or  students,  receiving  annual  allowances 
firom  charities  held  in  trust  by  the  fellovrs,  by  city 
companies,  trustees  of  schools,  and  other  bodies; 
and  at  Christ  Church  there  are  servitors,  an  inferior 
class  of  students,  somewhat  resembling  the  sizars 
of  Cambridge. 

Before  the  year  1855,  no  person  could  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  who  had  not  his  name  upon 
the  books  of  some  college  or  academical  lialL  This 
restriction  was  done  away  with  by  the  *  Oxford 
University  Act'  of  1854,  bv  which  members  of 
convocation  were  permitted,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  open  private  haUs  for  the  reception  of 
students.  But  very  few  have  hitherto  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission. 

'ITie  corporation  of  every  college,  except  two, 
comprises  a  head,  fellows  and  scholars  in  various 
numbers,  and  a  few  other  members,  whose  num- 
bers, oflBcfc*!,  and  titles  differ  in  different  societies. 
All  these  are  members  of  the  foundation,  and  re- 
ceive stipends  from  the  corporate  revenues.  The 
two  exceptions  are  All  Souls  and  Christ  Church, 
At  All  bouls  there  are  no  scholars;  at  Christ 
Church,  which  is  a  cathedral  establishment  as 
well  as  an  academical  institution,  there  is,  be- 
sides the  dean,  a  capitular  body  of  canons,  while 
those  who  answer  in  some  respects  to  fellows  and 
scholars  are  called  senior  and  junior  students. 
At  Merton  the  scholars  are  called  postmasters, 
at  Magdalen  demies  (in  Latin  Semi-Socii^) 

The  heads  of  colleges  have  not  all  the  same 
title.  The  title  is  '  Master'  at  University,  BaUiol, 
and  Pembroke  Colleges;  *  Warden'  at  Merton, 
New  College,  All  Sonfe,  anU  Wadham ;  *  Rector' 
at  Exeter  and  Lincoln ;  *  Provost '  at  Oriel, 
Queen's,  and  Worcester;  *  President'  at  Mag- 
dalen, Corpus  Christi,  Trinity,  and  St.  John's; 
'  Principal '  at  Brasenose  and  Jesus ;  and  '  Dean' 
at  Christ  Church. 

1  he  head  and  fellows  in  ever^  college  are  the 
governing  body,  except  at  Chnst  Church,  where 
the  dean  and  canons  are  paramount.  Discipline 
over  the  junior  members  of  each  society  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  head,  his  vicegerent,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  college,  who  are  commonly  ap- 
pointed from  the  fellows.  Very  grave  o^ences 
are  dealt  with  by  the  head  and  fellows  convened 
in  a  solemn  meeting. 

In  almost  every  college  the  head  is  elected 
by  the  fellows.  But  the  dean  of  Christ  Church 
is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  provost  of 
Worcester  by  the  chancellor  of  the  university. 
Headships  are  tenable  for  life. 

Fellows  and  scholars  are  mostly  elected  by  the 
head  and  fellows,  or  bjr  the  head  and  certain 
fellows,  after  a  competitive  examination.  Fel- 
lowships, with  very  lew  exceptions,  are  vacated 
by  marriage  and  by  ecclesiastical  preferment  or 
accession  to  property  of  a  certain  amount.  Other- 
wise they  are  tenable  for  life.  Scholarships, 
since  the   0;tford  University  Act  of  1854  (17 
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and  18  Vict  c.  81),  are  generally  tenable  for  five 
years  only. 

There  are  at  Oxford  four  terms  in  each  year, 
two  of  which  (Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terms) 
last  nine,  and  two  others  (Easter  and  Trinity 
terms)  last  from  three  to  four  weeks  each.  By 
statute,  however,  the  two  first  mentioned  terms 
may  be  kept  by  six  weeks'  residence,  and  the  two 
Intter  by  three  weeks  each ;  though  by  those  who 
have  taken  the  first  degree  in  arts,  or  have  passed 
the  examination  for  that  degree  (having  pre- 
viously resided  12  terms),  any  term  may  be  kept 
by  a  residence  of  three  weeks..  Twelve  terms, 
occupying  the  same  time  as  the  twelve  terms  at 
Cambridge,  are  required  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
from  all,  except  the  sons  of  British  and  Irish 
jx?eri»,  baronets,  knights,  and  their  sons.  All 
such  student*,  if  matriculated  as  such,  and  not 
on  the  foundation  of  any  college,  may  be  admitteti 
to  a  degree  after  eight  terms'  residence.  The 
examinations  for  this,  the  lowest  degree,  are  con- 
ducte<i  in  a  lai^e  square  building,  known  as  *  the 
schools,'  and  consist  of  two  trials,  tlie  first,  or 
preliminary  examination,  called  the  Uttle-go,  or 
regpvnsions,  and  the  second  the  examination  for 
the  B.  A.  degree,  both  under  masters  of  arts  ap- 
ix>inted  by  the  vice-chancetior  and  proctors. 
There  are  seven  public  examiners  of  candidates 
for  the  B.  A.  degree,  and  three  examiners,  or 
ma.sters  as  they  are  called,  of  the  little-go  schools. 
The  littlc-go  examination,  which  commonly  takes 
place  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  term  from 
matriculation,  comprises  a  mere  grammatical 
and  elementary  examination,  offering  few  impedi- 
ments except  to  the  dullest  or  idlest  students. 
To  have  failed  in  this  examination  is,  in  Oxford 
phraseology,  said  to  have  been  plucked-,  and  three 
successive  failures  are  considered  as  tantamount 
to  a  disqualification  from  further  university  pur- 
suits. The  next  examination,  or  that  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.,  is  the  last  to  which  the  student  is 
subject  during  his  probationary  residence:  the 
lowest  acquirements  for  the  degree  comprise  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  ot  religion,  sacred 
history,  the  doctrines  of  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
the  lltertB  humaniorea,  including,  at  least,  two 
works  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek  authors  (usually 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  with  a  few  (ireek  plays, 
ajid  portions  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  with  Virgil  or 
Horace,)  with  a  fair  knowledge  cither  of  Aldrich's 
Logic  or  Euclid's  Elements.  For  honours,  how- 
ever, a  very  extended  course  of  reading  is  neces- 
ary;  and  the  amount  of  historical  and  meta- 
physical knowledge  requisite  for  the  honourable 
dbtinction  of  a  Jirst-clau  man  is  so  great  as  to 
require  intense  labour  during  the  three  years'  pro- 
bation. I'he  highest  mathematical  degrees,  how- 
ever, may  be  generally  obtained  by  persons  of 
less  attainments  than  the  wranglers  of  Cambridg:e. 
A  few  of  the  students  aim  at  distinction  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics;  and  there  are  occa- 
sional instances  of  men  having  attained  a  double 
Jirst-clasSf  the  highest  honour  the  University  can 
bestow. 

The  annual  prizes  of  the  University,  which  are 
pubjecta  of  considerable  competition  among  those 
in  statu  pupillari,  comprise  three  of  20/.  each, 
given  by  the  chancellor  for  the  best  compositions 
in  Latin  verse,  Latin  prose,  and  English  prose ; 
the  first  being  confined  to  under-graduates,  and 
the  others  to  those  who  have  exceeded  four,  but 
not  completed  seven  years.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
in  1808,  left  property' for  an  annual  prize  for  En^- 
li>h  verses  on  ancient  sculpture,  painting,  or  archi- 
tecture, confined  to  under-graduates;  a  prize  of 
20  guineas  was  founded,  in  1825,  by  Dr.  Ellerton, 
fur  the  best  English  essay,  by  bachelors  of  arts, 
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on  the  doctrine  or  duties  of  religion;  and  two 
other  theological  prizes  of  80/.  each  were  founded 
by  Mrs.  Denyer,  m  1836,  for  the  best  discourses 
written  on  selected  subjects  by  clerical  members 
of  the  University  under  the  standing  of  10  years. 
Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  the  'Arnold 
Historical  Essay'  prize,  established  1850;  the 
'  Stanhope  Historical  Essay '  prize,  established 
1855 ;  two  *  (>aisford '  prizes,  for  Greek  compo- 
sition, established  1856;  and  the  'Johnson  Me- 
morial' prize,  established  1862.  The  principal 
university  scholarships  are  the  Vinerian  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship;  five  Craven  scholarshijis 
for  under-graduates;  four  scholarships  of  30/.  a 
3'ear  each,  established  bv  Dean  Ireland,  and  tena- 
ble for  four  years ;  the  fioden  scholarships  for  the 
encouragement  of  Sanscrit  literature ;  three  ma- 
thematical scholarships  founded  in  1831;  the 
Kennicott  scholarships  for  proficients  in  the 
Hebrew  language;  the  Eldon  law  scholarship; 
the  Pusev  and  Ellerton  scholarships ;  the  Taylor 
scholarship,  for  modem  languages,  established  in 
1857 ;  and  the  Denyer  and  Johnson  scholarships, 
established  18G3.  These  prizes  and  scholarships 
are  contested  for  with  great  spirit,  and  the  holders 
of  them  are  usually  among  the  ablest  of  those  in 
statu  pupillaru  The  prize  compositions  are  in 
most  cases  recited  in  the  Academical  or  Sheldon 
theatre,  at  the  Commemoration  or  Act  held  in 
Trinity  Term  for  conferring  honorary  degrees. 
After  the  degree  of  B.  A.  has  been  taken,  there 
are  no  further  examinations  except  for  d^rees 
in  medicine;  but  certain  exercises,  now  merely 
nominal,  are  performed  in  the  schools,  and  the 
candidate  must  have  had  his  name  on  the  books 
of  some  college  or  hall  for  a  certain  number  of 
terms,  during  some  of  which  also  he  must  reside 
in  Oxford.  Subjoined  is  a  summary  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  books  of  the  various  colleges  and  halls 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  term  in  1866 : — 


Memben  of 

Hemb«n  on 

COLLSOBS 

the  Bookt 

All  Souls      . 

101 

117 

BalUol . 

236 

887 

Brascnose    . 

298 

465 

Christ  Church     . 

678 

972 

Corpus  Chrisjti     . 

124 

218 

Exeter . 

879 

637 

Je:>us    . 

89 

185 

Lincoln 

137 

215 

Magdalen     . 

166 

261 

Merton        .        . 

124 

214 

New     . 

122 

212 

Oriel     . 

218 

418 

Pembroke    . 

149 

270 

Queen's 

165 

814 

St.  John's    . 

268 

875 

Trinity 

220 

343 

University  . 

197 

818 

Wadham 

199 

836 

Worcester    , 

180 

818 

Halls. 

Magdalen     . 

167 

271 

Now  Inn      . 

17 

46 

St,  Alban     . 

10 

47 

St.  iklmund 

41 

75 

St.  Mary      . 

44 

108 

Privatb  Hall. 

CluiKley's    . 
Total     . 

1 

7 

4,225 

7,124 

As  several  memben  of  the  Univemity  have  thcU: 
names  on  the  books  of  more  than  one  society,  the  totals 
are  above  the  truth  by  25  or  80. 

There  were  Matriculations  in  the  year  1865    .  524 
Degrees  conferred,  of  Masters  of  Arts,  in  the 

year  1865 843 

Do.  do.  of  Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  the  year  IS60  297 
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The  expenses  of  academical  residence  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  taste  and  habita  of  the 
ptmlcnt ;  but  aU»ut  200/.  a  year  may  be  a«8umed 
as  the  average  outgoings  of  the  more  economical 
commoners,  and  an  additional  expense  of  50L  a 
year  is  incurred  by  those  who  engage  the  services 
of  a  private  tutor.  The  pajTnents  to  f  he  college  for 
living  and  tuition  are  usually  called  battels^  and 
in  the  case  of  commoners  range  from  70/.  to  90/. 
a  year;  but  those  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen- 
commoners  are  on  a  much  higher  scale,  and  their 
annual  expenses  are  consequently  much  greater. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  goveme<l  bv  the 
Corpus  atatutortim.  drawn  up  b}'  Archbishop  Laud, 
mnditied  by  the  '  Oxford  University  Act'  of  1854. 
The  highest  officer  is  the  chancellor,  anciently 
eltctcd  for  three  years,  but  since  1434  for  life. 
This  office,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  high 
steward  or  seneschal,  is  little  more  than  an  ho- 
norary dignity  conferred  on  some  distinguished 
nobleman;  and  the  chancellor's  duties  are  ordi- 
narily performed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  who  is,  in 
fact,  the  supreme  executive  and  judicial  authonty 
resident  in  the  univen^it}'.  He  is  annually  selected 
by  the  chancellor  from  the  heads  of  houses,  and 
.'approved  by  convocation ;  but  in  practice  the  office 
is  lield  for  4  years,  and  4  deputies  are  appointed, 
railed  pro-\4ce-chancellors,  to  take  the  duties  of 
the  (»ffice  in  case  of  the  vice-chancellor's  absence 
or  illness.  The  proctors  (two  roasters  of  arts,  of  at 
least  4  and  not  more  than  15  years'  standing)  are 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  and  discipline  of  the 
university ;  they  rank  next  to  the  vice-chancellor, 
and  have  an  extensive  police  jurisdiction  over  the 
town.  They  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  four 
pro-proctors,  and  have  at  their  command  a  large 
constabulary  force.  They  are  annually  nominated 
by  the  colleges,  each  college  taking  its  turn,  ac- 
cording to  a  cycle  lixed  by  the  statutes.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  university,  in  its  coqwrate  capacity, 
is  transacted  by  the  (loctora  and  masters  at  large, 
in  two  distinct  assemblies,  called  congregation  and 
convocation^  to  which  the  act  of  1854  added  two 
other  bodies,  the  Hebdomadal  Council^  and  the 
Congregation  of  the  University,  The  ancient  Ilottse 
of'  Congregation  consists  of  regents  either  neces- 
mry  or  ad  placitumj  including  resident  doctors, 
heads  of  houses,  professors  and  tutors  of  colleges, 
its  business  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  grantmg 
of  degrees  and  dispensations :  the  vice-chancellor 
has  a  negative  on  its  proceedings,  and  the  proctors 
conjointly  have  the  same  privilege.  Convocation 
is  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  university,  com- 
prising all  doctors  and  masters  resident  or  not, 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  a  college  or  hall; 
and  its  business  is  unlimited,  extending  to  all 
subjects  affecting  the  credit,  interest,  and  welfare 
of  the  corporate  body.  The  statutes,  however, 
cannot  be  altered,  nor  any  new  laws  be  enacted, 
before  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  hebdo- 
madal council  of  the  vice-chancellor,  i)roctors,  and 
heads  of  houses,  who,  if  they  approve  of  the  mea- 
sure, draw  up  the  terms  in  which  jt  must  be  pro- 
mulgated in  convocation. 

The  public  professorships  of  Oxford  are  of  2 
classes,  those  established  by  royal  foundation,  and 
those  supported  by  private  endcmTnent.  The  regius- 
l)rofessorsliips  of  divinity,  civil  law,  medicine, 
Cireck,  and  Hebrew,  were  founded  by  Henry  Vlll., 
and  canonries  in  Christ  Church  cathedral  are  at- 
tached to  the  chairs  of  divinity  and  Hebrew, 
(ieorge  I.  also  founded  a  regius-i)rofessorship  of 
modern  history  in  1724,  which  was  continued  by 
(ieorge  II.  in  1728.  There  is  also,  a»  at  Cam- 
briilge,  a  ^largaret-professor  of  divinity.  The  prin- 
cipal otljcr  professorships  are  those  of  natural 
philosophy,  founded  by  i^ir  W.  Sedley,  in  1018;  of 
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geometry  and  astronomy,  established  by  Sir  II. 
Savile;  of  moral  philosophy,  by  Dr.  \'V'hite,  in 
1621 ;  of  ancient  history,  by  W.  Camden,  in  1622 ; 
of  anatomy,  in  1626 ;  of  ArabiCf  by  Archbishop 
Laud^  in  1636 ;  of  botany,  in  1632 ;  of  poetry,  in 
1708  ;  of  Anglo-Saxon,  in  1750 ;  of  common  law, 
by  Chas.  Viner.  in  1755;  of  clinical  medidne  in 
1772 ;  of  anatomy,  practice  of  medicine,  and  che- 
mistry, by  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1803;  of  political  eco- 
nomy, in  1835;  of  Sanscrit,  by  Colonel  Ikxlen, 
in  1830;  of  international  law,"  in  1854;  and  of 
zoologv,  established  in  1861.  There  ore  also  lec- 
tureships or  readerships  of  Arabic,  anatomy,  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  geolog}'. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  either  in  the  public 
schools,  or  m  the  Taylor  Institution,  erected  from 
funds  provided  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor. 

The  public  orator,  who  delivers  the  Crenreian 
oration  alternately  with  the  professor  of  poetr\%  is 
chosen  by  convocation ;  and  his  office  is  to  write 
public  letters  and  make  addresses  on  grand  oct^- 
sions  in  the  name  of  the  University.  The  archives 
are  kept  by  a  registrar,  elected  also  by  convoca- 
tion :  this  office  was  first  established  in  1634.  The 
Clarendon  press  is  superintended  by  delegates,  of 
whom  the  vice-chancellor  and  proctors  form  3  ex 
officio :  the  rest  are  heotis  of  houses.  The  present 
building,  opened  in  1829,  is  of  great  extent,  the 
bible  department  is  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  the 
editions  of  classical  and  other  works  printed  at  this 
establishment  are  celebrated  both  for  beauty  and 
accuracy.  The  Bodleian  library,  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  liodley,  is  the  property  of  the  university, 
and  its  affairs  are  regulated  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
proctors,  and  the  five  regii  profeswrs,  its  officers 
being  a  librarian,  2  under-hbrarians,  and  several 
assistants.  It  has  received  many  valuable  addi- 
tions from  the  libraries  of  Sehlen,  Archbishop  Laud, 
Bishop  Tanner,  Browne,  Willis,  Heame,  Gough, 
and  Malone :  and  it  now  comprises,  exclusive  of 
about  300,000  printed  books,  a  great  number  of 
valuable  MSS.  It  is  entitled,  also,  to  a  copy  of 
all  new  works  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  former  Kadclifie  library,  founded  by  Dr.  Kad- 
cliffij,  1718,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of  40,000/., 
is  at  present  used  as  a  reading-room  in  connection 
with  the  Bodleian.  The  books  in  this  collection 
are  princiimlly  on  medicine  and  natural  hlstor}-. 
An  obser\'ator}'  was  erected  in  1772,  out  of  the 
funds  left  by  the  same  munificent  indiWdual;  and 
the  obser\'er  (commonly  the  SaWlian  professor  of 
astronomy)  is  appointed  by  the  Kadcliffe  trustees. 
The  Ashmolean  Museum  was  built  in  1683,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  rich  collection  of  natural 
objects  and  articles  of  virtii,  brought  together  by 
Elias  Ash  mole.  The  collection  here  is  supple- 
mented by  the  more  recent  one  of  the  University 
Museum.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  latter  eili- 
fice  was  laid  in  1855,  and  it  was  opened  in  1860. 
It  contains  lecture  rooms,  work  rooms.  Laboratories, 
and  numerous  models  and  aids  for  the  study  uf 
natural  science. 

The  University  of  Oxford  received,  in  1603,  the 
privilege  of  sending  2  representatives  to  the  H.  of 
C. :  the  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  vice- 
chancellor,  doctors,  and  other  members  of  convo- 
cation, of  whom  there  were  3,755  at  the  election 
of  1865. 

OXUS  (called  by  the  natives  Amoo  or  Jihoun), 
a  river  of  Central  Asia,  flowing  westward  through 
the  territories  of  Budukshan,  Kunduz,  Ik^kliara, 
and  Khiva,  into  the  Aral  Sea,  and  extending  l>e- 
tween  long.  58°  and  1A9  E. :  estimated  length. 
1,300  m.  This  great  river  was,  in  1838,  traced  up 
to  its  source  by  Lieut.  Wof^l,  who  astHirtained  that 
it  rises  in  the  mountain  Like  of  Sir-i-kol,  within 
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the  districtof  Pamir,  lat.  37©  27'  N.,  long.  7d9  40'  E., 
at  an  elevation  of  16,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Wood's 
Journey  to  the  Oxus,  p.  354.)  Its  course  hence  is 
SW.  for  about  70  m.  to  Langer  Kish,  where  it 
turns  westward.  In  long.  71°  40'  it  passes  the 
ruby  mines  of  Budukshan,  near  the  town  of  Isk- 
hasm,  and  is  deflected  northward  by  a  laige  offset 
of  the  western  Himalaya  chain.  After  another 
turn  southward,  its  course  is  pretty  regularly 
WNW.  through  extensive  plains,  and  at  the  point 
where  Sir  A.  Bumes  crossed  it  on  his  way  to 
Bokhara,  he  found  it  to  be  upwards  of  800  yards 
in  width,  about  20  ft.  in  depth,  with  muddy  waters 
and  a  current  of  about  3^  m.  an  hour,  and  from 
Kharjoo  downwards,  for  800  m.,  it  is  made  avail- 
able for  commercial  communication.  (Bumes* 
Travels,  it  214,  and  Geog.  Journal,  iv.  309.)  The 
river  passes  about  20  m.  NE.  Khiva,  which  is 
situated  in  a  verdant  plain,  irrigated  by  numerous 
canals  supplied  from  its  waters.  It  forms  at  ita 
mouth  a  pretty  extensive  delta,  the  apex  of  which 
ia  about  60  ra.  from  its  principal  and  only  navi- 
gable embouchure  in  the  Aral  Sea,  the  breadth  of 
coast  from  the  W.  to  the  E.  mouth  being  about  45 
m.  The  Oxus  has  numerous  tributaries,  few  of 
which,  however,  have  been  satisfactorily  explored. 
A  Urge  river,  called  the  Kokcha,  rises  m  the 
Hindoo-Koosh,  near  the  celebrated  lapis-lazuli 
mines  of  Budukshan,  and  flowing  N  W.,  Joins  it  at 
Kilapack  on  the  S.  bank.  About  76  m.  lower  its 
waters  are  further  augmented  by  the  Ghori,  an 
important  stream  rising  in  the  Hindoo-Koo^h, 
near  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bamian,  and  having  a 
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general  direction  northward,  passing  in  its  course 
the  large  cities  of  Ghori  and  Kunduz.  The  only 
other  affluent  explored  by  Europeans  is  the  Kulm, 
joining  the  Oxus  on  its  S.  side,  about  30  m.  below 
the  tributary  last  mentioned.  Several  tributaries 
flow  in  from  the  N.  bank,  bringing  considerable 
volumes  of  water;  but  their  extent  is  almost 
wholly  unknown.  The  Oxus  begins  to  rise  in  April, 
and  remains  full  till  July,  when  it  again  falls. 
When  at  its  height  it  inundates  the  plain  on  either 
side,  but  especially  on  the  right  bank,  the  extent 
of  the  floods  being  marked  by  a  belt  of  sedge  and 
weeds,  and  by  a  thick  jungle  of  dwarf  trees  and 
brushwood. 

The  Oxns,  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  Ar- 
axes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  flowing  through 
the  territories  of  the  Massagetae  (L  201  -206,  iv.  11), 
was  supposed  b}^  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  fall  into 
the  Caspian ;  and  the  traces  of  a  valley,  nearly  re- 
sembling the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  have  induced  some 
modem  geographers  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  in 
the  course  of  ages  the  Oxus  formed  for  itself  a 
new  channel,  running  into  the  Aral  Sea.  But, 
however  confused  our  information  respecting  this 
river,  it  undoubtedlv  formed  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  more  civilised  and  settled  nations  of  W. 
Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartary.  The 
Oxus  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  territories 
subdued  by  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  used,  at  a  very  earlv  period,  as  a 
channel  for  commercial  intercourse  between  India 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine. 
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PACIFIC  OCEAN  (THE),  a  vast  expanse  of 
water,  extending  between  Asia  and  America 
(sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  the  South 
Sea),  and  covering  a  laige  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  extreme  S.  limit  is  the  Antarctic 
circle,  from  which  it  stretches  northward  through 
132  degrees  of  lat,  to  Behring's  Strait,  which 
separate  it  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  measured  along  the  equa- 
tor, \a  about  10,100  m.  Its  shape  is  very  irregu- 
lar; but  it  becomes  gradually  narrower,  as  it 
extends  northward,  till  at  length  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
Bchatka  has  a  breadth  of  only  170  m.  The  Ameri- 
can coast  is  pretty  uniform,  though  high  and  bold, 
presenting  the  long  range  of  the  Andes  close  down 
to  the  shore.  Its  chief  indentations  are  the  Gulf 
of  Califomia  and  Bay  of  Panama ;  besides  which, 
at  the  N.  and  S.  extremities,  it  is  broken  and 
rugged,  forming  numerous  islands  and  fiords,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  other  high  latitudes.  The  coast- 
line of  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar, formed  into  deep  bays,  and  subdivided  by 
|2croiips  of  islands  into  separate  gulfs  or  seas,  as 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  separating  Kamtschatka  from 
Siberia,  the  channel  of  Tartaiy  dividing  Saghallen 
from  the  main  land,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  separating 
the  peninsula  of  Corea  from  China ;  besides  which 
numerous  straits  are  formed  between  the  islands 
of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  as  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
between  Sumatra  and  Java ;  the  Straits  of  Macas- 
sar, between  Borneo  and  Celebes ;  Torres  Straits, 
between  New  Guinea  and  Australia;  Bass's  Strait, 
between  Australia  and  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  &c, 
llie  equator  divides  this  vast  expanse  of  water 
into  the  two  grand  portions  of  the  N.  and  S.  Pacific 
Oceans,  both  being  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
ffroups  of  small  coralline  and  volcanic  islands  with 
You  UI. 


which  they  are  studded,  and  which  constitute  a 
separate  portion  of  the  world,  entitled  Polynesia, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particu- 
lars. These  numerous  islands  form  several  archi- 
pelagos, in  which  are  reefs  and  sandbanks,  tliat 
render  the  navigation  extremely  difflcult  and  dan- 
gerous.^ The  reefs  are  sometimes  of  great  extent, 
stretching  from  island  to  island,  upwards  of  600  m. 
p]arthquakes  are  felt  in  most  of  the  islands ;  and 
all  the  archipelagos  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  exten- 
sive volcanic  action.  (Lyell's  Geologj',  iii.  236-239.) 
The  general  motion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  from 
W.  to  £.,  or  from  the  coast  of  America  to  that  of 
Asia ;  and  this  movement  is  rery  powerfid  in  the 
vast  and  unintermpted  extent  of  its  waters,  though 
it  gradually  decreases  as  it  api^roachcs  the  shores 
of  Asia,  while  its  temperature  increases :  its  ave- 
rage velocity  is  stated  by  Capt.  Beechey  to  be 
about  28  m.  a  day.  (Geog*.  Journal,  L  210.)  Near 
Cape  Corrientes,  in  Colombia,  the  sea,  owing  to 
this  cause,  appears  to  flow  constantly  from  the 
land;  and  from  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  ships  are 
carried  with  great  celerity  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  returning,  however,  it  is  found  advisable  to 
take  a  course  N.  of  the  tropics,  in  order  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  variable  winds  and  polar 
currents,  as  well  as  of  a  counter-current,  which 
sets  eastward  in  about  lat.  10°  N.  In  the  S. 
Pacific,  the  Polar  currents  bein^  less  intermpted 
by  land,  proceed  vnth  less  deviation  from  their 
general  course  than  those  in  the  N.  hemisphere ; 
and  carry  icebexgs  nearer  to  the  tropical  regions 
than  is  usual  N.  of  the  equator.  Tlie  equatorial 
current,  as  it  approaches  the  shores  of  Asia,  is  in- 
termpted and  broken  by  the  vast  chain  of  islands, 
shoals,  and  submarine  banks,  which  stretch  from 
China  to  New  Zealand.    The  general  direction  is 
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changed  and  modified  by  the  form  of  these  landfif 
and  the  vast  mass  of  New  Holland  is  one  cause  of 
those  dangerous  cnrrents  around  its  shores,  noticed 
by  Cook,  La  P^rouse,  and  Flinders.  A  current, 
also,  sets  eastward  in  the  lat  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  but  turns  northward  about  150  m.  from 
the  shore,  and  probably  joins  the  stream  that  runs 
NNE.  through  Behring's  Strait;  besides  which 
there  is  a  variable  current  on  the  E.  side  of  Aus- 
tralia, setting  southward  from  August  to  April, 
and  northward  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
NE.  trade  wind  prevails  uninterruptedly  between 
lat  5^  and  23^  N. ;  and,  with  the  currents,  enable 
vessels  to  sail  from  America  to  Asia  with  great 
rapidity,  and  almost  without  changing  the  sails. 
The  S£.  trade  wind,  which  is  not  met  with  near 
the  American  coast,  varies  in  its  extent  at  differ- 
ent seasons;  but  it  commonly  prevails  between 
the  equator  and  26^  S.,  so  that'the  region  of  calms 
in  the  Pacific  extends  over  only  5  degrees  of  lat., 
or  somewhat  less  than  in  the  Atlantic  In  this 
region,  however,  there  are  occasionally  severe 
storms,  attended  with  lightning  and  heavy  rain. 
(Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage,  L  1 90.)  These  winds 
are  still  stronger  in  die  numerous  straits  of  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  immediately  N.  of  Aus- 
tralia, their  violence  becomes  extreme,  and  even 
dangerous.  The  attraction  of  great  masses  of 
heated  land  also  causes  local  variations  in  the 
wind,  as  is  the  case  in  New  Holland,  on  the  W. 
side  of  which  there  prevails  a  constant  W.  wind. 
Every  island  has,  likewise,  its  land  and  sea  breezes. 
In  lat  40^,  on  both  sides  the  equator,  tempests 
and  variable  winds  prevail;  but  it  mav  be  re- 
marked generally,  that  N.  of  lat  4(P  ^.,  winds 
from  W.  and  NW.  are  more  prevalent  than  any 
others,  whereas  in  the  regions  S.  of  the  trade 
winds,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  SW.,  and 
often  extremely  violent  Winds  from  the  S.,  how- 
ever, are  found  along  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  may 
be  attributed  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  the 
strength  of  the  polar  current  in  the  S.  hemisphere. 
They  are  generally  light,  though  steady ;  and  N. 
of  (suayaquil  they  always  blow  from'  SSE.,  ex- 
tending westward  as  far  as  the  Galapagos. 

Vessels  in  sailing  northward  from  the  coaat  of 
Chili  are  favoured  both  by  wind  and  tide,  so  that 
they  may  safely  run  near  the  shore;  but  those 
going  in  the  contrary  direction  sail  south-M'est^ 
ward,  by  means  of  the  trade  winds,  till  they  arrive 
in  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  and  are  obliged 
to  run  as  far  as  about  lat  28^  S.  before  they  can 
reach  a  port  Navigators  traversing  the  ocean 
between  Asia  and  America  sail  westward  from 
Mexico,  touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
entering  the  Chinese  sea  between  the  islands  of 
Luzon  and  Formosa;  but  from  the  ports  of  S. 
America  the  ordinary  track  is  westward,  between 
the  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands,  beyond  which 
it  assumes  a  WNW.  direction,  and  joms  the  for- 
mer in  lat  2(P  N.,  and  long.  1 25°  E.  The  voyage 
from  Aflia  to  America  is  effected  by  seeking  the 
region  of  the  variable  winds  N.  of  lat.  80<^,  and 
making  the  coast  of  California ;  but  from  Sydney 
the  course  is  pretty  direct  E.  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
America,  where  the  winds  and  currents  are  favour- 
able for  reaching  its  principal  ports.  One  track 
for  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney  to  India  is  through 
the  islands  N.  of  New  Guinea ;  the  other,  however, 
by  Bass's  Strait,  is  more  common,  and  is  the  only 
one  used  in  making  the  passage  from  India  to 
New  South  Wales. 

This  ocean,  which  received  its  name  Pacific 
from  Magellan,  in  consequence  of  the  prosperous 
weather  which  he  met  while  navigating  its 
surface,  was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  was 
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the  existence  of  so  vast  an  ocean  at  all  saspecied 
by  Europeans  till,  in  1613,  Vasco  de  Balboa  be- 
held it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  near  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Magellan  traversed  it  from 
America  to  Asia  in  1521,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
same  centiuy,  Sir  Francis  Drake  explored  a  great 
portion  of  the  W.  coast  of  America,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  ocean  had  any  other 
communications  with  the  Atlantic  than  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  round  Cape  Horn.  The 
Pacific  was  pretty  extensively  explored  during  the 
18th  century;  arid  to  the  observations  of  Behring, 
Anson,  Byron,  Bongainville,  Cook,  Vancouver, 
Broughtoii,  and  La  Wrouse,  the  world  was  in- 
debted for  the  grand  outlines  of  the  maps  of  this 
ocean.  These  navigators  have  been  succeeded  in 
the  present  century  by  Entrecasteaux,  Kmscn- 
stem,  Beechy,  Fitzroy,  Bennett,^  and  others. 
Meanwhile  the  intercourse  of  the  islandera  with 
Europeans,  and  the  efforts  of  European  raisNon- 
aries,  have  introduced  among  some  of  them  the 
arts  of  civilised  life ;  trade  has  gradually  extended 
itself  along  the  American  shore  as  well  as^  in 
the  different  islands ;  and  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  British  have  established  nameious 
flourishing  colonies. 

PADANG.    See  Sumatra. 

PADERBORN,  a  town  of  Pnusian  Westphalia, 
reg.  Minden,  cap.  drc,  at  the  source  of  the  Pader, 
a  tributary  of  the  Lippe ;  52  m.  ESE.  Munster,  on 
the  railway  from  Cassel  to  Dortmund.  Popi.  1 2,271 
in  1861,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  992  men.  The 
town  is  walled,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a 
good  cathedral  and  several  other  R.  Cath.  churches, 
a  Lutheran  church,  synagogue,  g^-mnasium;  ep»- 
copal  seminary,  female  teachers  seminary,  and 
numerous  almshouses,  and  other  charities.  It  has 
a  few  manufactures  of  starch  and  leather,  but  its 
trade  is  insignificant  It  was  erected  into  a  bishop- 
ric by  Chaiiemagne,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  head-quarters  during  his  wars  with  the 
Saxons.  It  was  the  temporary  residence  of  several 
succeeding  emperors,  and  the  palace  they  occupied 
still  exists.  Paderbom  was  subsequently  one  of 
the  Hanse  towns.  In  1622  it  was  taken  and  pil- 
laged by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  in  1802  it 
was  annexed  to  Prussia. 

PADIHAM,  a  town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
par.  of  Whalley,  co.  Lancester,  and  upper  div.  of 
iiund.  Blackburn,  on  the  Calder,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ribble,  15^  m.  E.  Preston.  Area  of  township, 
1,700  acres:  pop.  5,91 1  in  1861.  The  town,  though 
small,  is  respectably  built,  and  has  an  appearance 
of  considerable  activity.  The  church,  subordinate 
to  that  of  Whalley,  was  rebuilt  in  1766;  but  its 
old  tower,  built  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, IS  still  remaining.  The  Wesleyan  Methodbts 
and  Unitarians  have  theh- respective  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  Sunday  schools  are  established.  The  inhab. 
are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods.  A  maricet  once  held  here  has  been 
for  some  yean  discontinued.  Fairs,  8th  May  and 
26th  Sept 

PADSTOW  (corrupted  from  PofricJbfcwe),  a 
seaport  market  town,  and  par.  of  England,  cc 
Cornwall,  and  hund.  Pyder,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Camel,' 11  m.  KW.  Bodmin,  and 
220  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  8,270 
acres;  pop.  2,489  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is 
situated  in  a  richly  cultivated  vale,  sheltered  by 
bold  rocks  and  bills,  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  new  houses ;  but  the 
streets  are  inconveniently  narrow,  and  many  of  the 
buildings  are  antiquated.  The  church  is  in  the 
perpendicular  style:  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  patronage  of  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Prideanx, 
the.  learned  author  of  the  famous  historical  woik 
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on  the  'Connection'  of  the  Old  and  NewTeste- 
ments,  a  native  of  the  town,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1648.  The  Wcaleyaii  Methodists  and  other  di»- 
Bcntera  have  also  places  of  worship,  and  there  are 
2^  Sunday  schools,  besides  a  small  endows  na- 
tional school.  Facine  the  river  are  good  quays 
and  a  custom-house,  th£  p^ross  amount  of  customs' 
dutv  in  1863  being  186A  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  between  Stepper  Point,  on  the  W.,  and 
Pen  tire  Point,  on  the  E.,  close  to  the  former.  The 
passa^  is  narrow,  and  rather  difficult,  especially 
with  NW.  winds :  it  has  from  18  to  18  ft.  water  at 
spring  ebbs.  This  is  the  onlv  harbour  between 
the  Land's  End  and  Hartland  I'oint. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Padstow  furnished  2 
ships  for  the  siege  of  Calais;  and  in  the  time  of 
Leiand  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  In  Jan.  1864,  134  vessels  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  12,605  tons  belonged  to  the 
port.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, but  the  charter  has  lapsed  by  desuetude. 

PADUA  (Ital.  Padova^  an.  Patatnum),  a  city  of 
Northern  Italy,  gov.  Vemce,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  in  a  low  and  rather  marshy  situation,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  Bacchiglione,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  canal  of  Monselioe,  24  m.  W. 
Venice,  on  the  railw^  from  Venice  to  Milan. 
Pop.  63,684  in  1857.  The  city  is  of  a  trianjcular 
shape,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  a  broad  ditch, 
and  intersected  by  canals.  It  is  dull,  damp,  and 
gloomy,  having  numerous  narrow,  dirty,  monoto- 
nous streets,  bordered  by  arcades,  without  any  lead- 
ing thoroughfare ;  there  are  three  or  four  squares 
or  open  spaces,  which,  however,  are  all  of  very 
limited  dimensions,  excepting  the  Prato  della 
Valle,  the  principal  public  promenade.  This, 
which  occupies  what  was  once  a  marsh,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  London  square ;  but  the  interior 
is  differently  laid  out,  being  surrounded  bv  a  cir- 
cular stream  of  running  water,  the  banks  oi  which 
are  fringed  with  a  double  row  of  statues  represent- 
ing distinguished  natives  of  Padua.  The  houses, 
though  old,  are  generallv  well  built  and  lofty. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  nearly  100.  The  cathe- 
dral, a  lai|^  brick  edifice  of  Grecian  architecture, 
has  in  it  little  remarkable,  except  a  monument  to 
Petrarch,  his  portrait,  and  some  Madonnas,  one  of 
which  is  by  Titian.  The  church  of  St,  Anthony, 
begun  in  1259  and  finished  in  1424,  826  ft.  m 
leng^th  by  160  ft.  in  width,  is  a  vast  ugly  pile, 
exhibiting  7  domes,  a  small  octagonal  tower  above 
the  gable  of  the  front,  2  high  octagonal  towers, 
near  the  choir,  and  a  loftv  cone  in  the  centre  sur- 
mounted by  an  angel,  l^he  splendid  shrine  of  the 
saint,  with  mezzo-reliefs  in  w^ite  marble,  and  2 
fine  bronze  panels,  by  Riccio,  are  tlio  principal 
objects  of  interest  within.  The  church  of  S.  Gius- 
tina,  begun  and  finlsbed  during  the  16th  century, 
is  partly  modelled  on  the  foregoing,  but  is  far 
handsomer.  It  is  of  brick,  367  ft.  in  length,  by 
252  ft.  in  the  transept,  and  82  ft.  in  height  inside. 
It  was  built  from  a  design  by  Palladio;  its  interior 
is  generally  admired.  The  Benedictine  Abbey,  to 
which  this*  church  was  attached,  is  now  converted 
into  a  barrack.  The  churches  of  the  Eremitani ; 
the  Annnnziata,  with  some  fine  frescos  by  Giotto ; 
la  Madre  dolente ;  S.  (raetano,  Ac,  have  all  valu- 
able works  of  art,  or  are  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tecture. The  Palace  of  Justice,  or  town-hall,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  edifices  in  Padua :  it  has 
a  saloon,  276  ft.  in  length,  86  in  breadth,  and  75 
in  height,  being  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe  un- 
supported by  columns.  The  roof  is  of  dark  carved 
wood,  shaped  like  a  reversed  keel,  and  sustained 
by  a  number  of  iron  ties.  The  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  frescoes,  originally  the  work  of  Giotto. 


In  the  hall  is  a  mondment  in  honour  of  Livy,  * 
native  of  Padua;  and  at  the  entrance  are  two 
basalt  statues,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Belzoni, 
who  also  belonged  to  the  city.  The  tower  of 
Ezzelin,  still  used  as  an  observatory,  the  theatre, 
the  museum  of  antiquities,  the  mayor's,  and  seve- 
ral other  official  and  private  palaces,  the  cafi 
Pedrocchi,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  several  good  hotels,  and  the 
university  buildings,  are  among  the  paost  con- 
spicuous of  the  remaining  public  edifices. 

The  university  of  Padua,  founded  in  the  13th 
century*  was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity  during 
the  16th  and  16th  centuries,  when  it  was  not  only 
frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  but  even  by  some  from  Moham- 
medan countries.  Its  medical  school  was  parti- 
cularly celebrated.  Fallopius,  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  and  Moigagni  have  been  among  its 
medical  teachers;  and  Galileo  and  Guglielmini 
among  its  professors  of  philosophy.  Dante,  Pet- 
rarch, and  Tasso  were  or  the  number  of  its  pupils. 
Harvey  took  his  doctor's  degree  here  in  1602, 
Evelyn  also  studied  here  in  1646,  and  it  was  re- 
sorted to  by  man^  other  distinguished  foreigners. 
Defects  of  disciphne  and  the  quarrels  of  the  stu- 
dents seem  to  nave  been  the  first  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  university,  which  has,  for  more  than 
a  century,  been  in  a  languishing  state.  But  it  has 
still  to  boast  of  several  distinguished  professors, 
and  ranks  as  the  second  seminary  of  its  kind  in 
Italy,  that  of  Pavia  being  the  first.  It  has  facul- 
ties of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy, 
and  35  professors,  with  between  400  and  600  stu- 
dents. It  is  governed  by  a  senate,  composed  of  a 
rector  and  12  other  individuals  chosen  from  its 
general  assembl}';  which  includes,  with  the  di- 
rectors, deans,  and  professors,  all  the  doctors  who 
have  graduatied  at  Fadua,  and  reside  in  the  city. 
The  university  library  comprises  about  90,000  vols., 
and  it  has  a  tine  botanic  garden,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Europe.  Padua  has  a  celebrated  society  of  arts 
and  sciences,  an  episcopal  seminary,  with  an  ex- 
tensive library,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey,  a  city  school,  2  gymnasia,  a  high 
female  school,  agricultural,  vetennary,  and  various 
other  schools,  a  famous  chemical  laboratory  and 
cabinet  of  roineralog}',  and  several  libraries  and 
museums  of  the  arts.*  Among  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions are  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  work- 
house, foundluig  and  orphan  asylums. 

Padua  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the 
council  and  superior  judicial  courts  for  the  deleg. 
It  has  been  celebrated,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  but  these  have 
greatly  declined  since  the  time  of  the  Venetian 
repub^c.  It  has  stUl,  however,  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  broad  silks,  silk  ribands  and  leather, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  ^vine,  oil,  cattle,  gar- 
den vegetables.  The  fair  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
lasts  16  days,  from  June  13th,  renders  the  city  for 
a  time  a  scene  of  bustle  and  gaiety ;  and  the  in- 
habitants derive  some  benefit  from  Padua  being, 
for  a  part  of  the  year,  the  residence  of  the  Venetian 
nobility. 

The  city  is  very  ancient,  being  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  An  tenor,  after  the  si^ge  of  Troy: — 
*  Hio  tamen  ille  urbem  Patavi  aedesque  locavit 
Teucxorum  et  genti  nomen  dedit.' 

.£neid,  i.  343. 
The  historian  Livy  was  a  native  of  Padua ;  and 
the  alleged  patavudfy  of  his  style  has  long  been  a 
topic  for  critical  discussion.  Padua  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  Attila,  and  the  Lombards ;  but,  being  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne  to  something  like  its  former 
grandeur,  it  became,  under  his  successors,  flourish- 
ing and  independent.    In  1818  it  came  into  tha 
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possession  of  the  Carrara  family,  ami  in  1406  was 
united  to  the  Venetian  territorv.  Under  the 
French  it  was  the  cap.  d^p.  Brentiu 

PAIMBCEUF,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^p. 
Ix)ire  Iiifcricure,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  22  m. 
direct  distance  W.  Nantes,  of  which  it  is  the  deep 
water  harbour.  Pop.  8,609  in  1861.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  one  good  street  fronting  the 
quays  which  border  the  river.  It  has  a  fine  mole 
200  ft,  in  length,  a  school  of  navigation,  a  com- 
munal college,  and  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction. 
Vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  trading  with  the 
port  of  Nantes  stop  here  to  load  or  unload  their 
cargoes. 

PAINSWICK,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Gloucester,  hund.  Bislev,  on  the  S.  de- 
clivity of  Sponebed  Hill,  6  m.  S. 'Gloucester,  and 
90  m.  \V.  by  N.  London.  Area  of  par.  6,510  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  8,229  in  1 86 1 .  The  town  is  small  and 
irregularly  built,  the  streets  being  neither  paved 
nor  lighted.  The  church,  which  is  lai>?e,  has  at 
its  W.  end  a  fine  tower  and  spire  174  ft.  in  height, 
hut  the  building  is  rendered  unsightly  by  the 
strange  admixture  of  Doric  and  Ionic  pillan,  with 
tlie  more  ancient  architecture  in  the  Gothic  style. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters, 
and  6  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  religious  instruc- 
tion to  about  600  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
town  has  an  endowed  free  school  for  26  boys,  be- 
sides which  8  subscription  schools,  and  an  infant 
school,  are  attended  by  300  children. 

PAISLEY,  a  pari.  *bor.,  market  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Kenfrew,  partly  on 
rising  ground,  and  partlv  on  a  plain,  on  both  sides 
,  the  White  Cart,  8  m.  S.  Renrrew  Ferr}',  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  8  m.  W.  by  S.  Glasgow,  on  the 
railway  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock.  Pop.  47,406 
in  1861.  The  town  with  its  suburbs  is  spread  over 
a  tract  of  ground  comprising  an  area  of  2^  sq.  m., 
but  the  boundary  of  the  pari.  bor.  embraces  an  area 
of  about  6  sq.  m.  Its  main  street  runs  from  E.  to 
W.  for  nearlv  2  m.,  and  forms  part  of  the  road  from 
Glasgow  to  beith,  and  the  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire.  Another  long  line  of  road  passes  through 
it  from  N.  to  S.  That  part  which  lies  E.  of  the 
river  is  called  the  new  town,  the  first  houses  in 
this  important  addition  to  the  bor.  having  been 
erected  in  1779.  But,  though  well  built,  Paisley 
is  not  so  handsome  as  some  of  the  larger  Scottish 
towns.  Of  late  years,  however,  its  appearance  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  substitution  of 
numerous  substantial  houses  for  low  thatched  cot- 
tages. The  streets  are  generally  paved,  and  are 
lighted  with  gas ;  and  the  town  is  well  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Gleniffer  Braes,  by  means  of 
reservoirs  constructed  under  an  act  passed  in  1886, 
at  a  cost  of  60,000A  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  elegant  villas  and  baronial  seats.  Among 
the  more  important  of  the  public  edifices  is  that 
fur  the  civil  business  of  the  town  and  county,  incl. 
tlie  gaol  and  bridewell,  erected  in  1820,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  28,000Z.,  with  a  subsequent  addition  which 
cost  10,0001.  The  original  parish  of  Paisley  has 
been  divided  into  four  distinct  parishes.  The 
Abbey  church,  which  is  a  collegiate  charge,  con- 
sists of  the  nave  of  an  ancient  monaster}',  being, 
M'ith  the  exception  of  a  small  chapel,  and  a  N. 
transept  window,  the  only  portion  that  now 
remains  of  that  onoe  spl^did  building.  The 
Uij^h  church,  on  an  emmence  in  the  old  town, 
or  '  the  borough,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an 
elegant  building,  with  a  spire  160  'ft  in  height 
The  Free  church  has  9  places  of  worship,  but  none 
of  these  require  any  particular  notice,  except  the 
Free  High  church'  an  imposing  Gothic  rabric. 
The  epificopal  chapel  is  a  handsome  Gothic  build- 
ing, and  one  of  the  Secessioa  churches  ia  of 
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(irrecian  architecture.  The  new  town  is  connected 
with  the  bor.  by  8  bridges,  and  the  river  is  also 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Ayr  and  Greenock  railways,  which  passes  through 
the  town.  There  are  barracks  in  one  of  the  siibnibs 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 
Here,  also,  is  a  theatre,  with  2  assembly  rooms, 
and  other  places  of  amusement.  In  1845  a  ceme- 
tery was  laid  out  on  rising  ground  to  the  W.  cf 
the  to\ni. 

In  aiidition  to  the  churches  of  the  establishment 
and  the  Free  church,  there  are  many  Presbyterian 
dissenting  churches,  Baptist  places  of  wonhip, 
Methodist  chapels.  Independent  chapels,  and 
separate  churches  belonging  to  the  R.  Catholics, 
Kpi.<HX)palians,  Unitarians,  and  New  Jemssdemitcs. 
Paisley  has  also  a  seminary  for  theolocical  instruc- 
tion, connected  wth  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  with  an  extensive  collection  of  theological 
books.  The  grammar  school,  a  royal  foundation 
(though  the  endowments  have  nearly  disap- 
peared), established  by  James  VI.  in  1576,  and 
confirmed  by  subsequent  royal  deeds,  is  in  a  highly 
efficient  sUte.  There  are,  ex.  Sunday  schools, 
about  50  schools  in  the  town  and  par.,  all  of  which, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  are  unendowed. 
From  a  legacy  left  by  a  Mr.  Neilson,  of  Nether- 
common,  Faiiilev,  an  extensive  school-house,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  town,  has  been  eieeted. 
A  philosophical  institution  was  founded  in  1808, 
in  which  courses  of  lectures  on  different  brsncbes 
of  science  and  literature  are  delivered.  An 
Athenaeum,  instituted  in  1847,  has  a  news-room 
and  classes  for  modem  languages  and  music  An 
artisan's  institution,  similar  to  the  last,  was  also 
Oldened  in  1847.  Among  the  eminent  characters 
that  Paisley  has  produced  may  be  named  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  the  celebrated  American  ornitho- 
logist, and  Robert  Tannahill,  the  Scottish  poet. 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  author  of  various  theological 
works,  and  aflerwaids  president  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  was  for  ten  years  one  of  the  nunisten 
of  the  town. 

Manufactum, — Paisley  was  early  diatingnished 
by  ita  manufactures.  Tlie  first  impulse  g^iven  to 
tills  department  was  by  pedlers  or  travelling 
merchants,  who,  soon  after  the  Union,  bought  the 
goods  made  here  and  sold  them  in  England.  A 
good  many  of  these  merchants  having  made  some 
money,  settled  in  the  town,  llie  articles  then 
manufactured  were  striped  linen  cloths,  handker- 
chiefs, and  Bengals:  these  were  succeeded  by 
plain  lawns,  some  of  them  chequered  with  oottoo, 
and  others  ornamented  with  a  great  varietv  of 
figures ;  and  by  linen  gauze.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  industry'  carried  on  in  the  town 
during  last  century  was  the  manufacture  of  fine 
linen  sewing  thread,  called  *  Ounce^  or  *  Kwk's^ 
thread.  At  the  close  of  the  century  the  annual 
value  of  this  article  was  estimated  at  about 
60,0002.;  but  it  has  since  been  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  the  employment  of  cotton  thread. 
This  change'  has  not,  however,  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  Paisley;  for  the  production  of  the 
latter  gives  employment  to  about  1,700  work- 
people. Ill  1760  the  making  of  silk  gauze  was 
firet  attempted,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Spital- 
fields ;  and  it  soon  attained  to  great  importance, 
both  in  the  town  and  villages  rnnnd,  to  the 
distance  of  20  m.  This  trade  aflerwarda  declined; 
but  not  till  the  Spitalfields  manufacturers  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  and  some  of  them 
had  transferred  their  establishments  to  Paisley. 
It  has  again  partially  revived.  In  1785,  whea 
the  silk  gauze  trade  experienced  a  temporary 
interruption,  many  of  the  principal  houses  in  the 
town  entered  into  the  muslin  manofactnn,  which 
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Tnse  to  a  ^Bt  height  of  prosperity.  But  with 
the  exception  of  tine  muslints  embroidered  with 
fancy  needle-work,  this  branch  has  been  wholly 
abandoned.  The  embroidery  is  executed  by 
females  in  the  villages  in  Ayrshire  and  in  the  N.  of 
Ireland,  about  2,000  bciujs;  now  in  the  employment 
of  the  only  Paisley  house  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  shawl  manufacture,  introduced  in  1805,  is 
one  of  the  staple  branches  carried  on  in  Paisley. 
Imitation  shawls  of  all  kinds  have,  at  different 
times,  been  made  here, — such  as  Thibet  shawls. 
Cashmere  ditto,  and  Zebras,  the  last  being  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  the 
zebra.  The  genuine  Cashmere  wool  is  imported 
for  making  the  Cashmere  shawls,  but  Australian 
and  tine  German  wools  are  also  used.  It  is  a 
curious  and  not  easily  explained  fact,  that  the 
yam  is  generally  spun  in  France,  and  that  the 
attempts  to  [Nroduce  it  here  have  not  hitherto 
been  successful  Edinburgh  had  long  the  lead  in 
this  manufacture,  but  it  has  been  nearly  beat  out 
of  the  field;  and,  though  a  few  shawls  are  still 
made  in  Norwich,  Paisley  is  at  present  without  a 
British  rival  in  this  department.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  close  and  keen  competition  to  sustain 
with  the  Parisian  shawl  manufacturers,  who  have 
attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  art  Next  in 
importance  to  the  imitation  Indian  shawls  are 
satin  and  woollen  shawls,  especially  the  latter,  in 
tartan  and  other  patterns.  A  similar  description 
of  woollen  shawls,  but  of  a  coarser  fabric  and  an 
inferior  dye,  are  made  at  Galashiels.  Cotton- 
crape  and  embroidered  shawls  are,  also,  produced, 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  the  el^ant  shawl,  called  CheneiUe  (cater- 
pillar) from  its  variegated  colour,  its  roughness, 
and  the  softness  of  its  feel. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  printing  of 
thin  woollen  shawls,  with  moustdinet-de-luine^ 
cottons,  and  silks,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
town,  and  is  now  become  of  primary  importance. 
Some  of  the  printr-works  are  extensively  employed 
by  London  houses,  who  send  their  goods  here  to 
be  printed.  The  business  employs  in  the  town 
about  2,500  hands,  and  from  1,000  to  1,200  in  the 
country.  Until  recently  the  finest  woollen  cloths 
used  in  printing  were  all  brought  from  France, 
and  the  otner  qualities  from  Bradford ;  but  latterly 
the  Paisley  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing cloth  equal  to  that  formerly  imported; 
and  in  some  establishments  the  whole  process  of 
manufacturing,  from  the  carding  of  the  wool  to 
the  finioh,  is  conducted  on  the  premises. 

Ad  the  trades  depending  on  and  subordinate  to 
the  shawl  manufacture  have  largely  increased,  es- 
pecially that  of  dyeing.  There  are  also  power- 
loom  factories  for  the  weaving  of  the  cottons  used 
in  printing ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  yam 
used  in  their  manufacture  is  all  imported. 

The  town  has  several  iron  and  brass  foundries; 
a  large  tan-work ;  large  works  for  machinery,  and 
a  very  extensive  manufactory  of  agricultuni  im- 
plements; soap-works;  several  extensive  bleach- 
liclds,  and  vanous  other  minor  branches  of  busi- 
ness, inc.  the  manufacture  of  fine  starch  from  sago. 
From  1825  to  1847  the  trade  of  Paisley  was  sub- 
ject to  great  vicissitudes,,  and  so  depressed  was  its 
situation  that,  in  1841-42,  no  fewer  than  14,921 

Eiraons  were  at  one  time  in  the  receipt  of  charity, 
ut  since  1847  there  has  been  a  very  material  im- 
provement Employment  has  been  steady  and 
fairly  remunerated.  Various  new  branches  of  in- 
dustry have  been  opened,  and  the  pop.  is  not  so 
dependent  as  formerly  on  the  caprices  of  fashion. 
Renfrew,  or  Renfrew  Ferry,  8  ra.  from  the  town, 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  poVt  of  Paisley ;  but  the 
White  Cart,  which  falls  into  the  Clyde,'  3  m.  from 
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the  bor.,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  W.  of 
Renfrew,  is  navigable  to  Paisley  for  vessels  of  80 
tons.     Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  navi- 

fation  of  this  river.  A  railway  has  been  opened 
etween  the  town  and  Renfrew" Ferry.  A  railway 
from  Glasgow  passes  through  the  town,  where  it 
divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  going  to  Ayr, 
with  a  branch  by  Kilmarnock  to  the  Dumfries 
and  Carlisle  line,  the  other  leading  to  Greenock. 
The  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Johnston  canal,  opened 
in  1811,  commences  at  Port  Eglington,  near  Glas- 
gow, passes  Paisley,  and  terminates  at  Johnston, 
a  distance  of  11  m.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  produces  coal,  ironstone,  fire-clay,  and  potters* 
clay ;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  copperas,  alum,  muriate  of  potash,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in 
1832,  Paisley,  notwithstanding  its  wealth  and  im- 
portance, had  no  parliamentary  representative; 
but  the  act  in  question  conferred  on  it  the  pnvilege 
of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
voters  1,849  in  1866.    The  bor.  is  governed  by  a 

Srovost,  4  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  10  councillors, 
lunicipal  revenue  628^  in  1863-64. 

Paisley  is  very  ancient,  and  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Vanduaria, 
In  1164,  Walter,  son  of  Allan,  lord  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  founded  a  monastery  here,  of  which 
nothuig  remains  but  the  nave  and  its  collateral 
appendages,  now  used  as  the  parish  church.  This 
aboey,  the  precincts  of  which  were  enclosed  with 
a  wall  about  1  m.  in  circ,  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  Stuart  family  till  they  became  kings  of  Scot- 
land. At  the  lleformation,  this  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 
ton, now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Abercom, 
in  whose  i^ossessiun  (with  a  slight  interruption)  it 
has  ever  since  remained.  Paisley,  in  1483,  was  re- 
gularly constituted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
abbot*  The  *  Black  Book  of  Paisley '  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  simply  a  MS.  copy  of  Fordun's 
'  Scotichronicon.'  The '*  Chartulary  of  Paisley* 
was  printed  in  1882  by  the  Maitland  Club  of 
Glasgow.  Sir  William  Walhice  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Elderslie,  about  2  miles  SW.  of  the- 
town. 

PALEMBANG.    See  Sumatra. 

PALENCIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  k.  of  Leon,  cap. 
prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Carrion,  67  m.  SE. 
Leon,  and  118  m.  NNW.  Madrid.  Pop.  12,656  in 
1857.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  ca- 
thedral (one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in 
Spain),  5  parish  churches,  a  well-endowed  hospital, 
a  poor-house,  foundling  asylum,  and  the  bishop's 
ptdace.  Palencia  had  a  university  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  that  at  Salamanca ;  and  it  still 
possesses  a  superior  seminary,  with  about  60  stu- 
dents, of  grammar  and  philosophy.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods,  blankets,  coverlets,  and 
serge,  which  meet  with  a  ready  sale  throughout 
Spain ;  and  of  hats  and  earthenware,  with  tan- 
neries. Ac 

PALERMO  (an.  Panormu»y  from  vaf,  all,  and 
5p/iLov,  a  station  for  ships,  from  the  number  of 
vessels  that  frequented  its  port),  the  cap.  city  and 
principal  sea-port  of  Sicily,  on  its  N.  coast,  towards 
Its  W.  extremity,  on  the  terminus  of  a  line  of 
railway  from  Messina.  Pop.  187,182  in  1862.  The 
city  is  built  along  the  SW.  side  of  an  extensive 
bay,  in  a  plain  which,  from  its  luxuriance,  and 
from  beim*  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  has  been  termed  the  *  golden  shell '  {cunca 
cToro).  In  front  of  the  city,  the  numerous  steeples, 
cupolas,  and  towers  of  which  give  it  a  noble  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea,  is  the  Marina,  a  raised 
platform  or  terrace,  extending  above  1  m.  along 
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the  bay,  and  about  80  paces  in  breadth.  At  the  £. 
extremity  of  this  walk  is  the  Flora,  a  public 
garden  laid  oat  in  walks,  interspersed  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  summer-houses.  People  of  all 
ranks  are  admitted,  and  in  fine  evenings  it  appears 
the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  city.  Adjoining  the 
Flora  is  the  botanical  garden,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  is  a  budding  similar  to  an  ancient  temple, 
in  which  botanical  lectures  are  delivered.  The 
garden  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  valuable  plants.  On  the  W.,  Palermo 
extends  to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  and  abrupt  moun- 
tain Pellegrino,  but  on  the^  £.  a  reach  of  well 
cultivated  ^unds  ascends  gradually  to  Cape  Zaf- 
farana,  which  bounds  the  bay  on  that  side.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  an  old' wall,  of  little  or  no 
strength,  some  of  the  bastions  being  occupied  by 
gardens,  while  others  have  been  cut  away  to  in- 
crease the  breadth  of  the  Marina.  It  is,  however, 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  other  forts,  which 
are  tolerably  strong  towards  the  sea;  though  from 
bein^  much  scattered  they  would  require  a  large 
l^mson,  and  could  not  hold  out  against  a  force 
investwg  the  city  by  land. 

Palermo  is  regularly  built,  and,  if  better  finished, 
might  be  esteemed  an  elegant  city.  Two  large 
streets,  the  Cassaro  and  Strada  Nuova,  each  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  length,  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  each  leading  to  one  of  the  four  prinapal 
gates.  These  streets  are  well  paved  with  laige  flat 
blocks  of  lava,  and  are  faced  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings.  The  cen- 
tral space  where  they  meet  is  an  octagon  {Piazza 
Ottanffoloza) ;  each  'of  its  sides  consists  of  an 
edifice  three  stories  in  height,  combining  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders ;  and  it  is  be- 
sides enriched  with  statues  and  fountains.  A 
cotq}-d'cdl  of  similar  magnificence  to  that  enjoyed 
from  this  piazza  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  met  with  in 
anv  other  city  of  Europe. 

Inhere  are  several  public  places  or  squares 
adorned  with  obelisks,  jets-d'eau,  and  sculpture, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  column  of  St.  Do- 
minic, and  the  superb  fountain  opposite  the  pre- 
torian  palace.  But  all  the  streets,  except  those 
above  named,  are  irregularly  laid  out,  narrow,  and 
ill  built.  The  houses  are  almost  all  high,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  balconies  with  iron  railings. 
These  projections  lessen  the  symmetry  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, but  this  is  more  than  countervailed  by 
the  convenience  they  afford  of  enjoying  the  cool 
evening  breeze  in  so  warm  a  climate.  Almost 
every  house  has  a  common  stair;  and  each  stor^ 
of  apartments  forms,  as  in  the  old  houses  of  Pans 
and  Edinburgh,  the  separate  residence  of  a  family. 
Several  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  are  admired 
for  their  architecture,  but  their  interior  is  usually 
deformed  by  a  multiplicity  of  false  ornaments. 
Many  have  marble  columns,  either  in  front,  or  in 
the  large  court,  which  they  generally  inclose ;  but 
their  effect  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the  mean- 
ness of  the  adjoining  buildings.  Altogether  Pa- 
lermo presents  an  incon^ous  mixture  of  pomp 
and  poverty,  exemplified  m  noble  ranges  of  palaces 
disgraced  at  their  bases  by  shops  and  stalls,  and 
in  sho^vy  equipages  parading  the  same  streets  with 
sturdy  mendicants  vociferously  demanding  food, 
or  sluggishly  taking  their  siesta  on  the  pavement. 
Swarms  of  priests,  nobles,  officers,  and  other 
loungers,  yawn  on  chaira  before  the  coffee-houses ; 
and  artisans  of  every  kind  at  their  respective  em- 
ployments outside  their  shop  doors,  usurp  the  sides 
of  the  streets,  obliging  foot  passengers  to  walk  in 
the  centre  among  the  numerous  carriages,  llie 
constant  calling  out  this  occasions  on  the  part  of 
the  coachmen,  added  to  the  hurry  of  business,  and 


the  gronps  round  the  ice-water  stalls,  form  an 
animated  and  singular  if  not  a  pleasing  scene. 

The  supply  of  water  is  peculiarly  abundant,  and 
most  of  tne  houses  have  fountains,  even  in  their 
second  and  third  stories;  hence  Uie  city  is  in 
general  clean,  except  after  heavy  rains,  when,  from 
the  lowness  of  its  site,  it  becomes  extremely 
muddy,  and  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  movable 
iron  bridges  for  crossing  the  streets.  There  is  an 
excellent  supply  of  provisions  of  every  description, 
and  the  principal  streets  are  well  lighted.  The 
city,  excepting  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  port, 
where  malaria  is  generated  in  autumn,  is  heal^v. 
The  temperature  of  winter  seldom  falls  below  50^ 
Fah.  In  summer,  however,  the  ihennomeCer 
keeps  for  months  between  80°  and  90°;  and  then 
the  inhab.  generally  shut  up  their  houses  and 
shops  a  little  before  noon,  keeping  them  shut  for 
3  or  4  hours,  an  interval  during  which  all  is  si- 
lence and  stagnation.  The  tirocco  is  very  op- 
pressive, but  fortunately  not  of  frequent  occarrenoe. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  public  edifices 
and  institutions.  Convents  and  chujchea  are  par- 
ticularly numerous ;  of  the  former  there  are  even 
said  to  be  nearly  70.  Most  of  the  churches  are 
sumptuous :  but  they  discover  no  taste,  and  offoid 
the  eye  by  a  profusion  of  ornament.  A  striking 
monotony  reigns  in  their  construction,  being 
generally  built  with  an  elevated  facade,  a  large 
nave,  and  2  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lateral  chapels, 
dedicated  to  various  saints,  and  decorated  with 
pillars,  paintings,  statues,  flowers  and  candelabta. 
The  catnedral,  erected  about  1180,  by  Archbishop 
Waller,  an  Englishman,  is  externally  of  Gothic 
architecture ;  and,  though  not  in  the  best  taste, 
is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  12th 
century.  It  has,  however,  been  spoiled  by  the 
modem  addition  of  a  cupola;  and  its  interior  has 
been  somewhat  recently  altered  to  the  Greek  style. 
Within  are  many  fine  red  porphyry  sarcophagi 
of  considerable  antiquity,  in  which  have  been  de- 
posited the  remains  of  different  sovereigns  of  the 
island,  including  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  Norman 
kingd.  of  Sicily,  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
The  church  of  St.  Giuseppe,  also  on  the  Caasaro. 
is  profusely  and  richly  ornamented,  and  has  some 
fine  columns  of  grey  Sicilian  marble,  nearly  60  ft, 
in  height.  The  royal  palace  is  a  spacious  bmlding 
of  mixed  Arabic  and  Norman  architecture.  It 
has  a  gallery  with  some  good  paintings,  and  a  neat 
armoury :  on  its  summit  is  the  obsen-atory  erected 
in  1748,  whence  Piazzi  discovered  the  planet  Ceres. 
Attached  to  the  palace  is  the  beautiful  little 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  with  its  crypt  and 
superb  mosaics,  forms  one  of  the  most  complete 
specimens  of  Saracenic  magnificence  extent.  The 
square  in  front  has  a  statue  of  Philip  lY.  of  Sicily, 
surrounded  by  four  other  statues.  The  tribunal 
of  justice  and  the  custom-bouse  occupy  a  large 
edifice  on  the  Marina,  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  abolished  in  1782.  The  public  prison, 
m  one  of  the  main  streets,  built  round  a  lar^ 
court^yard,  though  weir  supplied  with  water,  ts 
dirty,  and  in  many  respects  badly  provided.  The 
Jesuits'  college,  a  magnifient  edifice  in  the  Cassam, 
with  various  schools,  and  a  fine  library,  in  which 
the  Sicilian  parliament  formerly  held  their 
sittings ;  the  miiversity,  the  archbishop's  palace, 
and  (£e  principal  government  pawn- bank,  a  spa- 
cious building,  with  a  neat  portico,  are  among  the 
remaining  most  remarkable  edifices.  There  are 
several  theatres,  but  they  are  generally  ill  con- 
stnicted,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
Naples,  Paris,  or  London. 

At  the  N  W.  extremity  of  the  city  is  the  anenal, 
from  which  a  fine  mole,  fully  one-fourth  m.  in 
length,  ha\ing  a  lighthouse  and  battery  at  ita  ex- 
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tremity,  projects  S.  into  9  or  10  fathomB  water, 
fMrming  a  convenient  port,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  great  number  of  vessels.  This  important 
work  cost  about  1,000,000/.  sterling;  but  the  light- 
house, though  a  splendid  structure,  is  said  to  be 
very  ill  lighted.  Ships  that  do  not  mean  to  go 
within  the  mole  may  anchor  about  half  a  m.  from 
it,  in  from  IG  to  23  fathoms.  There  is  an  inner 
port,  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal,  with  hu^e 
naval  magazmes.  There  is  also  a  small  cove  m 
front  of  the  town,  called  the  CalafeUce^  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  two  ancient  harbours,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons. 
On  its  £.  side  is  the  pratique  office ;  the  lazaretto, 
a  dirty  and  inefficient  establishment,  is  in  a  rocky 
bay  at  the  back  of  the  mole. 

Few  indications  exist  of  the  ancient. splendour 
of  the  city,  except  the  remains  of  a  naumachia, 
and  some  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre.  In  the 
senatfxial  hall  are  preserved  fragments  of  various 
marbles ;  and  in  the  royal  palace  are  two  ancient 
bronze  rams,  brought  thither  from  Syracuse,  and 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Archimedes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  Moorish  architecture;  the  principal  being  the 
Saracenic  fortress  of  Kuba,  now  used  as  cavalry 
barracks ;  and  the  Ziza,  a  palace  erected  in  the 
9th  or  10th  centuiy,  still  in  good  repair,  and  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  royal  residence.  Near  the  latter 
ia  a  Capuchin  convent,  with  a  cadavery^  or  recep- 
tacle for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies.  A  royal 
residence,  in  the  Chinese  style,  stands  outside  the 
walls,  near  M.  Pellegrino ;  and  about  10  m.  £. 
Palermo,  near  the  bay,  is  La  Bagaiia,  the  favourite 
residence  of  many  Sicilian  nobles.  Several  of  the 
villas  of  the  nobility  are  richly  adorned,  both  by 
nature  and  art. 

Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  pri- 
mate of  Sicily;  the  seat  of  an  inteudant  and  council 
of  intendency;  a  departmental  council ;  a  supreme 
court  of  justice,  with  14  judges;  a  civil  and  cri- 
minal court  for  the  intendency,  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce.  It  has  a  university,  attended  by  about 
600  students,  comprising  several  emment  names 
among  its  professors,  a  library  of  upwards  of  30,000 
vols.,  a  printing  press  and  several  museums.  Pa- 
lermo has  also  a  nigh  female  seminar}*^,  second  to 
that  of  Naples ;  a  college  of  nobles,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  and  many  inferior  schools ;  numerous 
charities,  including  2  huge  hospitals,  a  lunatic 
and  a  foundling  asylum,  houses  of  industry  for 
mendicants,  public  baths,  and  several  pubhc  li- 
braries and  scientiiic  associations. 

Silk  manufactures  were  established  here  in  the 
11th  centuiy,  and  they  still  form  the  chief  branch 
of  manufacturing  industry,  though  much  less  flou- 
rishing than  formerly.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also 
produced,  with  oil-cloth  and  leather,  and  tliere  is 
a  glass  work,  the  only  one  in  Sicily.  The  tunny 
iiahery  employs  from  900  to  1,000  boats,  and  3,600 
fishermen.  The  great  articles  of  export  are  shumac, 
fruita  of  various  sorts,  including  oranges  and  le- 
mons, wine,  manna,  and  brimstone.  Ihe  imports 
consist  principally  of  sugar  and  other  colonial 
products;  cotton,  linen,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics; 
earthenware,  hardware,  and  other  manufactured 
goods. 

Sicilian  writers  have  made  many  absurd  state- 
ments concerning  the  foundation  of  Palermo ;  but 
the  most  rational  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Thucydides  and  Pol^bius  is,  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians ;  the  beauty  of 
the  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  the  port, 
whence,  as  already  seen,  it  derived  its  name,  being 
powerful  inducements  to  a  trading  people,  to  make 
it  a  settlement.  (Thucyd.,  lib.  vi. ;  Polybius,  lib.  i. 
cap.  38.)     It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Carthaginians,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
Sicilian  dominions.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  first  Punic  war  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  in  it  (Strabo, 
lib.  vL),  conferred  on  it  various  privileges,  and 
allowed  it  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  a 
subse(^uent  age  the  Saracens  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  Sicilian  territories ;  and,  since  their  time, 
with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals,  it  has 
been  the  capital  of  Sicily. 

PALESTINE.    See  Syria  and  Palestine. 

PALHANPOOR,  a  fortified  town  of  Hiudos- 
tan,  prov.  Guirat,  88  m.  NNW.  Ahmedabad.  Lat. 
2AP  ir  N. ;  long.  72©  20'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at 
40,000.  The  town  is  about  1^  m.  in  circ,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  flanked  with  towers, 
the  gates  bemg  defended  by  outworks,  mounted 
with  small  cannon.  It  is  of  considerable  political 
importance,  being  a  frontier  town  on  the  desert 
separating  Gujrat  from  Sinde  and  Cutch,  and  on 
the  main  route  from  Rajpootana  southward. 

PALMA.    See  Majorca. 

PALMAS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  which  see. 

PALME,  or  PALMI,  a. town  of  South  Italy, 
prov.  Reggio,  cap.  dutr.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gioja,  21^ 
m.  NE.  Reggio.  Pop.  10,442  in  1862.  The  town 
was  partially  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
but  has  since  been  restored.  It  is  well  built ;  its 
streets  being  regular,  and  its  houses  mostly  of 
stone,  and  in  good  taste.  In  its  centre  is  an  ele- 
gantly sculptured  and  well  supplied  fountain.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  silken  and  woollen  fa- 
brics, and  trades  in  oil  and  liqueurs. 

PALMYRA  (the  Tadmor  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
which  name  it  has  always  been  designated  by  the 
Arabs),  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  and  the  cap. 
of  the  region  of  Palmyrene  in  Syria,  in  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  deserts  in  the  modem  pach.  of 
Damascus,  147  m.  SE.  Aleppo,  and  187  m.  SSW. 
Damascus ;  lat.  84^  29'  N.,  long.  38<^  48'  E.  This 
once  famous  city  is  now  all  but  deserted,  not  having 
more  than  100  inhabs.,  and  it  deriveis  its  whole 
importance  from  its  classical  associations  and  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  These, 
which  stand  near  the  E.  declivity  of  a  mountain 
range  running  from  N.  to  S.,  occupy  a  space  of 
about  3  sq.  m.,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
ancient  city  extended  over  a  larger  area,  exclusive 
of  the  tombs  on  tl}e  tops  and  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  The  oasis,  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  is 
traversed  by  two  streams,  which,  though  hot  and 
sulphureous,  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  not 
disagreeable.  But  the  water  used  in  the  ancient 
city  was  of  the  best  quality,  being  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance  by  a  large  subterranean 
aqueduct,  of  which  there  are  stiU  some  remains. 
The  first  view  of  the  city  is  described  by  all  tra- 
vellers as  extremely  magnificent.  *  On  openmg 
upon  the  ruins,'  says  Captain  Mangles,  '  as  seen 
from  the  Valley  oif  the  Tombs,  we  were  much 
struck  witli  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole, 
presenting  altogether  a  most  imposing  sight.  It 
was  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  our  having 
travelled  through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single 
building,  from  which  we  suddenly  opened  on.  these 
innumerable  columns  and  other  ruins,  the  snow- 
white  appearance  of  which,  contrasted  with  the 
yellow  sand,  produced  a  very  striking  effect.' 
(Irby  and  Manglcs's  Travels,  p.  262.)  'Fhe  ruins 
are  not,  however,  to  be  compared,  as  respects  the 
size  of  the  gates,  columns,  and  temples,  with  those 
of  liaalbec  and  Thebes;  but  they  are  more  re- 
markable than  either  for  their  vast  extent,  and 
they  are  less  encumbered  with  modern  fabrics  than 
most  other  ancient  remains. 

The  ruins  now  extant  comprise  the  fragments 
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of  two  or  three  temples,  several  gateways  (one  of 
which  is  more  perfect  than  the  rest),  colonnades, 
and  sepulchres.  With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of 
these  ruins,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture:  the 
tombs  are  evidently  the  oldest,  but  even  these  do 
not  date  as  far  back  as  the  Christian  era.  The 
other  buildings  are  considerably  more  recent,  and 
most  of  the  fine  and  expensive  edifices  appear  to 
have  been  constructed  during  the  three  centuries 
ending  with  the  reign  of  DiocIeUan. 

On  approaching  the  city  a  ruined  mosque,  built 
by  the  »Saracens,  introduces  the  stranger  to  a  fine 
gateway,  having  a  lofty  central  arch,  fianked  by 
two  others  of  smaller  size,  which  lead  directly  to 
a  grand  avenue,  which,  from  the  remains,  must 
have  been  nearly  1  m.  in  length,  and  bordered  on 
either  side  by  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  of  which, 
however,  only  114  now  remam.  This  avenue  leads 
to  a  gateway,  beyond  which  are  ranges  of  pillars 
supporting  a  frieze  and  entablature,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Addison  to  be  the  ruins  of  two  noble  gateways, 
that  may  have  led  from  the  central  avenue  to 
other  colonnades  now  entirely  destroyed.  A  cir- 
cular colonnade,  of  which  eighteen  columns  only 
are  now  standijig,  has  in  its  centre  a  small  but 
richly  ornament^  building,  with  niches  for  sta- 
tues ;  and  immediately  beyond  it  are  the  prostrate 
remains  of  a  magnificent  building,  constructed  of 
a  species  of  marble  superior  to  that  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  ruins.  It  appears  to  have  comprised 
two  very  large  rooms;  but  whether  it  were  a 
temple  or  palace,  is  difficult  to  determine.  By  far 
the  most  extensive  ruin,  however,  is  the  temple 
of  the  sun,  the  grand  entrance  to  which  was  su]>- 
ported  by  four  fluted  Ionic  pillars,  and  adorned 
with  rich  car\'ings  of  vine-leaves  and  clusters  of 
grapes  in  bold  and  spirited  relief,  beautifully  chi- 
selled. The  outer  precinct,  which  encloses  a  qua- 
drangular space  of  220  sq.  yards,  is  fi>rmcd  by  a 
lofty  wall,  adorned  with  pilasters  both  within  and 
without.  Inside  this  court  are  the  remains  of  two 
rows  of  noble  marble  pillars,  each  37  ft.  in  height, 
and  another  row  of  columns  50  ft.  in  height, 
appears  to  have  encircled  the  temple,  which,  how- 
ever, was  only  100  ft.  in  length  by  45  ft.  m  breadth : 
it  has  since  been  converted  into*  a  mosque,  and  its 
interior  is  disfigured  by  passages  from  the  Koran 
written  round  the  walls. 

The  sepulchres,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  ruins,  occupy  the  tops  and  sides 
of  the  surrounding  eminence,  some  presenting 
mere  heaps  of  rubbish ;  others  half  fallen,  exposing 
their  shattered  chambers;  while  one  or  two  still 
exitft  almost  entire.  They  are  built  in  the  shape 
of  square  towers,  from  3  to  4  stories  in  height, 
each  forming  a  sepulchral  chamber,  with  recesses 
divided  into  compartments  for  the  reception  of  the 
bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  sculptures  in  almost 
perfect  preservation,  executed  in  high  relief;  the 
walls  are  of  white  stucco,  and  the  ceilings  are  di- 
vided into  diamond-shaped  compartments,  deli- 
cately ornamented  with  white  stars  on  a  blue 
ground :  over  the  doonvays  are  tablets  with  in- 
scriptions both  in  Greek  and  Palmyrene.  A  few 
of  the  streets  may  be  traced  with  some  difficulty, 
and  the  foundations  of  houses  are  distinguishable 
in  some  places ;  but  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
old  walls  destroyed  by  Aurcliau,  though  a  wall 
still  exists  that  has  been  made  of  materials  from 
the  sepulchres,  and  was  probably  erected  soon 
after  the  demolition  of  the  older  fortifications. 
The  inscriptions  are  both  in  Greek  and  in  the  un- 
known Palmyrene  language ;  all  of  those  on  the 
columns  ai*e  honorary,  generally  to  the  effect, 
that  the  senate  and  people  inscribed  them  in  honour 
of  an  inilividual  whose  pedigree  is  given  tlirough 


several  generations.  The  in«niptioli8  on  the 
tombs  are  in  Greek,  and  tolerably  perfect  Fac- 
simile copies  of  them  are  given  in  the  great  work 
of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkins,  which  also  cos- 
tains  drawings  of  all  the  principal  buildings  of 
Palmyra. 

HtOory, — The  earliest  accounts  of  the  existence 
of  Palmyra  are  derived  from  the  sacred  writings, 
which  state  that  <  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness  and  all  the  stone  cities  which  he  built 
in  Hamath'  (2  Chron.  viii.  3,  4) ;  and  his  motive 
for  thus  founding  it  was,  according  to  Josephna, 
*  because  in  that  place  were  fountains  and  wells  of 
water.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Tadmor,  which  is 
still  prevalent  among  the  S^-rians;  but  the  Greeks 
name  it  Palmyra.'     (Ant,  Jud.,  1.  viii.  ch.  6.)  ^  _ 

Pliny  has  noticed  the  city,  and  the  peculiarities 
in  its  situation  to  which  it  owed  its  rise  and  im- 
portance :  '  Palmyra  urba  nobilis  situ,  cUritiis  utli 
et  a^w's  amotnia  ;  V€uta  undique  tnnbitu  areiut  in- 
cludit  agrot ;  ac  velut  tenia  exempta  a  rerum  nafvm, 
privata  aorte  inter  duo  imperia  aummuy  JiomoMorum 
Parthorumque,  et  prima  in  diacordia  aemper  utrim- 
que  euro:  (f  list  Nat,,  lib.  v.  cap.  21.)  The  fer- 
tility of  the  oasis  round  Palmyra  made  it  a  suit^ 
able  situation  for  a  small  town ;  but  its  position  in 
other  res^jects  was  still  more  advantageous,  fitim 
its  being  the  resting-place  of  the  caravans  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  great  cities  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  Aleppo,  Damascns» 
and  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  Palm\ia 
thus  became  a  principal  em})orium  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds; 
and  to  this,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  weftlth 
and  importance  to  which  she  early  atUuned.  Being 
situated  between  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Par- 
thia,  it  was  an  object  of  great  importance  with 
the  Palmy renians  to  preserve  a  strict  ueutralitj, 
and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them  both.  But 
after  the  victories  of  Trajan  had  established  the 
unquestionable  preponderance  of  the  Roman  arms, 
Palmyra  became  a  dependency  of  Rome,  and  at- 
tained to  the  rank  of  a  colony.  *  It  was  during  that 
peaceful  pcnod,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  re- 
maining inscriptions,  that  the  Palmyreuians  con- 
structed those  temples,  palaces,  and  porticoes  <»f 
Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins,  scattered  over 
an  extent  of  several  miles,  have  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  our  travellers.*    (Gibbon,  cap.  9.) 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  history  of  Pal- 
myra was  that  which  immediately  preceded  her 
falL  Valerian,  emperor  of  Rome,  having  been 
made  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  (.Mena- 
thus,  a  citizen  of  Palmyra,  who  had  attained  to 
the  principal  direction  of  her  affairs,  joined  the 
Roman  forces,  and  had  a  large  share  in  avenging 
the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  He 
attacked  the  Persians,  drove  them  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  penetrated  as  far  as  their  capital  city 
Ctesiphon,  and  captured  the  treasures  and  women 
of  the  great  king.  For  these  services,  the  senate, 
with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the  Roman 
world,  conferred  on  Odenathus  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus, and  associated  him  in  the.  empire  with  Gal- 
lienus.  lliese  honours,  however,  he  enjoyed  only 
for  a  brief  period,  being  soon  after  (a.d.'263)  as- 
sas.sinated  by  his  nephew.  The  vacaut  throne 
was  seized  by  his  voun^,  warlike,  and  beautiful 
widow,  the  famous  ^enobia,  who  broke  the  alliance 
with  the  imbecile  Gallienus,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Augusta,  queen  of  the  East.  The  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  this  extraordinary 
woman  are  so  very  flattering  that  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably suspect  them  of  being  exaggerated, 
with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  enhancing  the  merit  of 
her  conqueror  Aurelian.  But,  that  she  was  highly 
accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    '  Her  manly 
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nnderstanding  was  strengthened  and  adorned  by 
study.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
but  possessed,  in  equal  perfection,  the  Greek,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Egyptian  languages.  She  bad 
drawn  up,  for  her  own  use,  an  epitome  of  Oriental 
history,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beauties  of 
Homer  and  Plato,  under  the  tuition  of  the  sub- 
lime Longinus.  The  success  of  Odenathus  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  her  incomparable 
prudence  and  fortitude.'    fGibbon.) 

Zenobia,  who  boasted  or  being  the  descendant 
of  Cleopatra  and  the  Ptolemies,  sent,  afler  the 
death  of  her  husband,  on  pretence  of  this  relation- 
ship, an  army  into  Egypt,  which  she  annexed  to 
her  dominions.  But  her  troops  were  unequal  to  a 
contest  with  the  disciplined  legions  of  Aurelian. 
After  being  defeated  in  two  great  battles,  Zenobia 
shut  herself  up  in  Palmj^ra.  But,  seeing  that  it 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  she  attempted 
to  make  her  escape;  and  being  intercepted  in  her 
flight,  the  city  soon  after  surrendered.  The  victor 
sullied  the  glory  of  his  conquest  by  ordering  the 
execution  of  Longinus,  author  of  the  famous  trea- 
tise on  the  '  Sublime,'  and  other  advisers  of  the  un- 
fortunate queen ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  city 
waa  treated  with  great  lenity.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  it  was  understood  m  Palmyra 
that  the  emperor,  witli  his  captive  princess,  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont^  the  citizens  rose  in  rebel- 
lion, and,  having  massacred  the  Roman  governor 
and  garrison,  proclaimed  their  independence.  The 
instant  Aurelian  heard  of  this  revolt,  he  at  once, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  began  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  hastened  to  the  ill-fat«d  city  with 
an  iiTesistible  force,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
vengeance.  The  sequel  may  be  learned  from  his 
own  worife :  '  MuUerihua  rum  pepercimus,  infantes 
occidimuSf  senes  jugulavimus,  msticos  interemimus; 
cui  terraSf  cut  urbem  deincepa  reiinquemus  f  Par- 
cendum  est  its  qui  remanserunt,^  (Flavins  Yopis- 
cus  in  Hist.  August,,  p.  218.)  At  the  same  time 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  rased  to  the  ground, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  ^  the  seat  of  com- 
merce, of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  sunk 
into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and,  at 
length,  a  miserable  village.  Zenobia  herself  was 
taken  to  Kome  to  grace  the  triumph  qf  Aurelian, 
who,  however,  behaved  towards  her  with  a  gene- 
rous clemency  seldom  exercised  by  the  ancient 
conquerors,  and  presented  her  with  an  elegant 
villa  at  Tibur,  where  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly 
sunk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married 
into  noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinct in  the  liflh  centiury.'  (Decline  and  Fall, 
ii.  '14  48.)  Palmyra  afterwards  fell  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  under  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans ;  but  history  is  entirely  silent  respecting 
the  causes  and  period  of  its  total  desolation. 

PAMIERS,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Arifege,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Ari^e ;  11  m.  Foix.  Pop.  7,910  in 
1861.  The  town  is  well  situated,  and  is  generally 
well  built  and  laid  out  The  cathedral,  several 
other  churches,  the  bishop's  palace,  a  Carmelite 
convent^  the  court-house,  and  a  large  civil  hospi- 
tal, are  its  principal  buildings.  No  remains  exist 
of  its  castle,  built  during  the  Crusades,  and  called 
Apamea,  from  the  Syrian  town  of  that  name, 
whence,  by  corruption,  the  present  name  of  this 
town. 

PAMPELUNA,  or  PAMPLONA,  a  fortified 
city  of  Spain,  cap.  kingd.  of  Navarre,  on  a  hill 
near  the  left  bank  of  ihe  Arga,  48  m.  S.  Bayonne, 
and  195  m.  N£.  ^ladrid,  on  the  railway  from  Sa- 
ragossa  to  St.  Sebastian.  Pup.  22,702  in  1857. 
I'he  city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with 
bastions,'  but  derives  its  principal  defence  from 
twu  castles,  one  within  and  the  other  outside  the 
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walls,  the  latter,  the  citadel,  being  ntuated  on  a 
rock  (of  which  the  only  accessible  part  is  covered 
by  a  morass),  and  encircled  by  a  deep  ditch.  The 
interior  of  the  town  comprises  several  wide  and 
straight  streets,  lined  on  both  sides  with  trottoirs ; 
8  puDlic  squares,  in  the  largest  of  which  bull- 
fights are  held ;  6  public  fountains,  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fine  aqueduct  3  m.  in  length ;  and 
the  Taconeroy  a  public  walk.  Outside  the  walls 
are  8  other  planted  walks,  and  6  bridges  across 
the  river,  connecting  the  town  with  the  suburbs. 
The  houses  are  irregularly  built ;  and  the  public 
edifices,  which  comprise  a  cathedral,  four  parish 
churches,  two  palaces,  a  prison,  asylum,  and  small 
theatre,  are  more  remarkable  for  antiquity  than 
beauty. 

Pampeluna  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Pompey,  after  the  defeat  of  Sertorius,  and  called 
by  him  Pompeiopolis.  After  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  it  was  made  its  capital 
city,  and  sustained  several  sieves.  But  the  most 
memorable  event  connected  with  the  town  is  the 
contest  for  its  possession  between  the  English  and 
French  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war.  In 
June,  1813,  on  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  French 
army  from  Yittoria,  the  road  to  Pampeluna  was 
alone  open,  and  this  fortress  was  hastily  gar- 
risoned and  provisioned.  It  was  forthwith  in- 
vested by  the  British;  but  the  approach  of 
Marshal  Soult,  with  an  army,  towards  the  close 
of  July,  promised  it  an  early  deliverance.  It 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Pampduna  that  the  ob- 
stinate conflicts  of 'the  27th  and  29th  July  took 
place ;  and  tlie  French  being  compelled  to  repass 
the  Pvrenees  with  great  loss,  Pampeluna  was 
cut  oJlr  from  all  supplies,  and  surrendered  on 
81st  October. 

PANAMA,  or  DARIEN  (ISTHMUS  OF),  tlie 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  con- 
tinents of  N.  and  S.  America,  forming  a  prov. 
of  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  between  the 
8th  and  10th  degs.  of  N.  lat  and  the  77th  and 
81st  of  W.  long.,  having  E.  the  Colombian  prov. 
Choco,  W.  that  of  Yeragua,  N.  the  Atlantic,  and 
S.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  arc, 
the  convex  side  facing  the  >! . ;  length,  W.  to  K. 
}ibout  300  m. ;  general  breadth  about  40  m.,  but, 
where  narrowest,  not  more  than  35  m.  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  Ck)rdillera,  or  chain  of  the  Andes, 
is  here  interrupted  by  several  remarkable  breaks 
of  low  and  level  land^  through  which  a  line  of 
railway  has  been  laid.  The  isthmus  Is  extremely 
well  watered,  and  though  without  any  river  of 
considerable  length,  several  of  its  streams  are 
partially  navigable.  The  dry  season  lasts  from 
Dec.  to  April,  and  the  wet  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  prodigious ;  but  a 
very  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  throughout 
the  isthmus,  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season, 
of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has' yet  been 
offered.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  rain  (%ases  for 
five  or  six  days,  and  the  sun  shines  out  during 
the  whole  day  with  the  utmost  splendour,  nor 
b  any  instance  known  of  irregularity  in  the  re- 
currence of  this  singular  break  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  season,  ((^eog.  Joum.,  i.  78.)  The 
temperature  and  salubrity  vary  greatly.  Porto 
Bello  is  one  of  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy 

? laces  in  the  world.  On  the  opi)osite  coast,  at 
*anama,  the  therm,  in  the  rainy  season  does  not 
rise  higher  in  the  daytime  than  87<^,  and  though 
at  other  times  it  is  very  sultry,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  unhealthy.  Rice,  maize,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
some  sugar,  are  cultivated.  Storax,  caoutchouc, 
various  dyeing  drugs,  and  the  finest  timber  trees, 
abound  in  the  forests. 
I     Near  Panama  is  a  considerable  extent  of  cul- 
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tivated  knd ;  but  ronnd  Porto  BeUo,  and  on  the 
£.  coast,  most  part  of  the  surface  is  uncoltiyated. 
Elsewhere,  the  landlords  keep  their  estates  chiefly 
in  prass ;  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  industrious^ 
and  many,  indeedi  depend  almost  wholly  on  the 
chase.  Droves  of  wild  hogs,  deer,  and  a  variety 
of  other  wild  animals  are  met  with ;  monkeys  are 
frequently  used  as  food,  as  are  sharks  and  guanas. 
Horses  are  small,  but  hardy;  but  mules  are  the 
favourite  beasts  of  burden. 

Gold  was  formerly  obtained  in  the  isthmus, 
but  the  search  after  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a 
lengthened  period.  The  pearl  fishery,  also,  which 
used  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  has 
now  been  all  but  wholly  relinquished.  The  in- 
habitants, indeed,  are  strangers  to  enterprise  and 
industry,  and  are  said  to  be  less  advanced  in  civi- 
lisation than  their  neighbours. 

Paaaage  across  the  Isthmus. — The  road  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  become  of  immense 
importance  since  the  establishment,  from  sea  to 
sea,  of  a  line  of  railway  opened  in  1864.  The 
railway,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Chas. 
T.  Bidwell,  British  vice-consul  at  Panama.  (The 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  London,  1865.^  *  The  total 
length  of  the  road  is  47  m.,  8,020  ft  It  runs  on 
the  right  or  easterly  bank  of  the  Chagres,  as  far 
as  Bvbacoes,  where  it  crosses  the  river  by  a 
bridge  625  ft.  in  length,  18  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
40  ft  Mq^  the  main  level  of  the  river.  This 
bridge  is  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  exactly  half  way 
between  Aspinwall  and  Panama ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  the  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Nile  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  is  also  ex- 
actly half  way— in  other  words,  both  the  great 
isthmus  transits  are  intersected  at  half  their 
length  by  a  large  river.  The  Barbaooes  bridge 
is  of  6  spans,  built  of  boiler-iron,  with  a  top  and 
bottom  cord  2  ft.  in  breadth  and  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness, joined  by  a  web  of  boiler-iron  9  ft.  in  height 
at  the  centre,  and  7  at  the  ends.  The  rails  are 
laid  on  iron  floor  girders  8  ft.  apart,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  supported  by  5  piers  and  2  abutments, 
26  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  in  thickness,  increasing  in 
the  proportion  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  down  to  their 
foundations,  whi^h  are  constructed  of  piles  and 
concrete.  The  highest  point  of  the  line  is  87| 
m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  is  263  fl.  above  the 
mean  level  of  that  ocean.  The  maximum  grade 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  is  1  in  90 ;  on  the  Pacific 
descent  it  is  rather  more,  viz.  1  in  88.  Of  the 
road  23|  m.  are  level  and  28J  straight,  but  there 
are  some  very  abrupt  curves.  There  are  no  less 
than  184  culverts,  drains,  and  bridges  of  10  fu 
and  under,  and  as  many  as  170  bridges  from  12  flu 
span  to  625  ft.  span.  The  line  is  a  single  one, 
but  there  are  four  commodious  sidings,  one  at 
Gatun,  74  m.  from  Aspinwall;  one  near  Barba- 
coes,  22  miles ;  one  at  Malachin,  80  m. ;  and  one 
at  the  summit^  37  m. 

A  substantial  telegraph  is  established  between 
Aspinwall  and  Panama.  There  are  26  posts  to  the 
mile,  constructed  in  the  following  manner:— A 
scantling,  four  inches  square  of  pitch-pine,  is  en- 
cased in  cement,  moulded  in  a  cylindrical  form, 
tapering  towards  the  top,  and  sunk  four  feet  in 
the  ground.  I  was  assured  that,  when  once  dr}^', 
these  posts  would  last  for  ages.  The  cost  of  each 
was  5  dollani,  about  1/.  sterling.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  hewn  stone  and  are  quite  an  orna- 
ment along  the  line.  The  total  expenditure  of 
the  Panama  Railway  Company  amounted  to 
7,407,553  dollars,  or  rather  more  than  1,500,000/L 
sterling,  which  is  nearly  32,000/.  per  mile,  an 
expense,  by-the-bye,  below  the  average  of  our 
Enirlish  lines,  which  is  34.638/!.  ner  mile.' 
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The  port  of  Chagres  is  within  the  month  of  the 
river  of^  that  name,  in  lat.  9°  18'  6"  N.,  long.  79® 
59'  2"  W.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has 
only  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  water,  though  within 
the*  bar  the  river  deepens  to  from  4  to  6  fathoms. 
It  ia  pr(»bable  that  the  bar  might  be  deepened 
without  much  difficulty,  and  a  canal  might  be 
cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  fine  bay  of  Manxa- 
niUa  to  the  river,  from  which  it  is  only  3  m. 
distant.  A  short  while  ago  the  town  (if  so  it 
might  be  called)  was  a  mere  duster  of  huts, 
unhealthy,  and  without  any  accommodation  for 
passenficers.  But  having  become  one  of  the  start- 
mg  points  in  the  nearest  and  shortest  route  from 
the  £.  to  California,  it  has  been  greatly  improved^ 

Panama,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Kew  Granada, 
on  the  Pacific,  38  m.  S£.  Chagres.  Pop.  18,250 
in  1860.  The  city  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
projecting  into  the  Bay  of  Panama,' and  has  an 
imposing  aspect  from  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  well 
ventilated,  and  it  is  cleaner  than  most  Spanish 
American  cities.  It  is  encircled  by  irregular  and 
not  very  stnuig  fortifications,  constructed  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  houses  are  partly  of  wood, 
straw,  and  other  fragile  materials;  bat  many 
are  substantially  built  of  stone,  the  larger  having 
court-yards,  or  patios^  in  the  old  Spanish  style. 
Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world: 
there  are  a  number  of  islands  a  short  distance 
from  the  main  land,  which  afford  secure  an- 
cborajz^  for  ships  of  an^y  burden,  and  from  which 
supplies  of  provisions,  mcluding  excellent  water, 
may  usually  be  obtained.  The  tides  dafly  nae 
and  fall  from  20  to  27  fL,  so  that  it  is  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  the  repair  and  building  of  ships. 

Previously  to  1740,  when  the  trade  with  the 
Pacific  first  began  to  be  carried  on  round  Cape 
Horn,  Panama  was  the  principal  entrepot  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  W.  America.  From  that 
period,  however,  it  fell  off,  and  its  decay  has 
been  peculiarly  rapid  since  the  independence  of 
S.  America,  and  the  opening  of  the  other  ports 
of  the  Pacific.  But,  dating  ^m  the  discovery  of 
the  Califumian  gold  mines,  it  has  again  rapidly- 
increased. 

Old  Panama,  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1518, 
stood  about  3  m.  to  the  £.  of  the  present  town. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  buccaneer  Moig&n  in 
1670,  shortly  after  which  the  existing  city  was 
commenced. 

PANIANY,  a  commercial  town  and  sea-port  of 
British  India,  presid.  Madras,  prov.  Malabar,  on 
the  Paniany  river,  38  m.  S.  Cabcut.  It  has  nu- 
merous mosGucs,  being  principally  inhabited  by 
Moplays,  or  hshermen  of  Arabian  descent.  It  ex- 
ports teak,  cocoa-nuts,  iron,  and  rice;  and  imports 
wheat,  pulse,  sugar,  salt,  catechu,  and  spices ;  but 
the  mouth  of  its  river  is  closed  by  a  bar  which 
only  admits  boats  of  small  burden. 

PAPA,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  beyond  the 
Danube,  co.  Wesprim,  82  m.  SE.  Vienna.  Pop. 
12,045  in  1857.  'The  town  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  has  a  laiige  castle  belonging  to  the  "Esterhazy 
family.  It  has  numerous  colleges;  Rom.  Cath., 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  colleges ;  manufactnres 
of  earthenware,  glass,  and  paper,  and  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

PAPAL  STATES  (THE),  STATES  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  or  POPEDOM,  an  independent  coun- 
try of  Europe,  occupying  part  of  Central  Italy, 
between  lat,  41°  and  *4£.^  N.,  and  long.  1 1°  and 
14°  E. ;  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  SW., 
where  bounded  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  by  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Area,  4,891  square  miles^  with 
692,106  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
1862. 

The  Tiber,  the  largest  river  of  the  Papal  States, 
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rises  at  St  Albonigo  in  the  former  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  now  prov.  Forli,  and  runs  generally  S. 
or  SE.,  but  with  A  very  tortuous  course,  to  within 
about  25  m.  NN£.  Rome,  whence  it  flows  mostly 
SSW.  to  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  15  m. 
below  Rome,  after  an  entire  course  of  about  200  m. 
Before  entering  the  sea  the  Tiber  divides  into  two 
arms,  enclosing  the  small  island  of  Jsola  sacra. 
At  Rome  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Tiber  is  only 
about  400  ft,  or  scarcely  one-third  part  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames  at  filackfriars  Bridge,  and 
nearly  approaching  that  of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  It 
is  justly  entitled  to  its  ancient  epithet ^vtu,  being 
almost  constantly  loaded  with  yellow  mud,  from 
the  crumbling  and  disintegration  of  its  banks.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Topino,  Nar,  and  Teve- 
rone  on  the  left  or  E.,  and  the  Chiana  on  the  right, 
bank.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  to  near  Perugia. 
Except  the  Tiber,  no  river  of  any  consequence 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
Several  lakes  are  in  the  Papal  States,  as  those  of 
Bolsena  and  Bracciano. 

Gneiss  is  met  with  in  various  places  along  the 
coast  Mountain  limestone  is  frequent,  and  indeed 
a  laige  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  calca- 
reous formations ;  but  the  region  round  the  cap.  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  abounds  with  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, as  sulphur  and  alum.  Rome  is  principally 
built  of  volcanic  tufa,  which  composes  tne  general 
soil  of  the  Campagna. 

The  Papal  States  are  situated  within  the  second 
Italian  region.  Vegetation  is  scarcely  interrupted 
at  any  period  of  the  year.  The  air  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  is  pure  and  salubrious;  but  the 
Campagna  di  Roma  and  the  Pontine  Marshes  are 
very  unhealthy ;  the  latter  especially  are  subject  to 
malaria.  The  Campagna,  in  antiquity,  was  bor- 
dered along  the  shore  bv  dense  forests;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  the  destruction  of  the  woods 
has  been  a  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of  malaria. 
*  The  ancients,*  says  M.  Simohd  (Tour  in  Italy, 
pp.  350-69),  *  planted  or  preserved  tliese  woods 
under  an  idea,  probably  erroneous,  that  they 
screened  them  from  certain  wmds  carrying  noxious 
vapours;  but  though  mistaken  as  to  their  real 
mode  of  agency,  they  were  quite  right  in  sup- 
posing them  useful.  To  the  destruction  of  the 
woods  the  increase  of  solstitial  fevers  has  been 
clearly  traced,  the  one  liaving  uniformly  followed 
the  other.  During  the  decline,  also,  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  those  stupendous  aque- 
ducts, which  in  earlier  times  brought  whole  rivers 
to  Rome,  having  been  broken  and  overturned,  in 
some  places  poured  their  waters  over  the  land, 
which  became  a  marsh ;  and  the  population,  di- 
minished by  wars,  was  further  and  still  more 
reduced  by  pestilence.  •  The  country  became  more 
unhealthy  as  it  was  less  inhabited ;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries  the  millions  of  ancient  Rome 
dwindled  down  to  30,000 ;  and  it  was  not  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  imder  Leo  X.,  that  the 
scanty  pop.  grew  more  numerous.  Another  cause 
of  the  increase  of  malaria  is  that  sandy  ridge  gra- 
dually thrown  up  on  both  sides  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  for  many  leagues;  various  outlets,  natural 
and  artificial,  are  thus  choked  up ;  and  hence  the 
Pontine  marshes,  formerly  contined  to  a  narrow 
space  near  the  promontory  of  M.  Circello,  now 
extend  mider  other  names  all  along  the  coast' 

The  whole  of  the  Campagna  is  divided  into 
about  600  estates,  varying  from  500  to  1,000  hec- 
tares and  upwards  each.  The  laiigest  of  these  vast 
estates,  which  are  mostly  held  in  mortmain,  be- 
longs to  the  chapter  of  St  Peter.  The  value  of 
land  is  various ;  the  rent  in  the  Campagna  varies 
from  ^  to  4  scudi  per  hectare.  Beyond  the  ma- 
remme,  as  the  pop.  increases  in  density,  this  rental 


rises  to  perhaps  20  scudi  per  hectare  for  land  on 
which  there  are  olive,  viiie,  or  mulberry  planta- 
tions, or  where  there  are  adjacent  markets  for  com. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  the  land  is 
rented  at  a  fixed  price,  it  readily  sells  for  40  years* 
purchase ;  while  lauds  farmed  on  the  metayer 
principle  do  not  generally  sell,  owing  to  the 
greater  diffculty  of  collecting  the  rent,  for  more 
than  33  or  35  years'  purchase.  Lands  in  the  ma- 
remme  are  frequently  rented  by  middlemen,  who 
underlet  them  in  smaller  portions  to  the  actual 
cultivators.  But,  speaking  generally,  land  is  every- 
where held  under  the  metayer  system,  the  occupier 
paying  a  certain  proportion,  generally  a  hali,  of 
the  produce  to  the  owner.  The  soil  b  mostly 
fertile ;  but,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  oppresses  the  occupiers  with  inju- 
dicious taxes ;  the  want  of  capital,  skill,  industry, 
and  markets ;  the  ignorance  of  the  cultivators,  the 
number  of  holidays,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  me- 
tayer system,  agriculture  is  in  the  most  wretched 
state.  The  implements  of  husbandry  made  in 
the  country  are  as  rude  as  those  described  by 
Viigil;  and  heavy  custom-house  duties  prevent 
the  introduction  of  improved  implements  from 
abroad.    The  cultivated  part  of  the  maremme 

Eroduces  wheat,  maize,  beans,  and  vines;  but  the 
mds  often  lie  fallow  for  from  3  to  7  years,  and 
not  1  acre  in  8  is  under  the  plough  or  hoe.  In 
the  more  populous  and  bestfcultivated  parts  there 
is  usually  an  annual  change  from  spring  grasses  to 
com  produce ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
region  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  Formerly  all  the 
farms  were  let  with  a  considerable  stock  of  horses 
and  cattle;  but  the  proprietors,  when  in  want  of 
money,  parted  with  them.  In  whatever  direction 
the  traveller  may  enter  the  Campagna  from  Rome, 
he  would  pass  over  at  least  from  20  to  30,  and  fre- 
quently from  50  to  60  m.,  without  meeting  with 
a  single  field  cultivated  by  resident  inha^  In 
fact,  though  it  embrace  an  area  of  2,560,000  acres, 
it  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  resident  pop.  of  more 
than  16,000  or  18,000  inhab.,  mostly  wandering 
shepherds.  There  is  on  each  estate  a  casalCf  or 
large  building,  where  the  implements  of  husbandry 
are  kept ;  but  neither  bakehouses  nor  kitchen  gar- 
dens exist  throughout  the  whole  tract,  the  labourers 
being  whollpr  supplied  at  a  few  scattered  depots 
with  provisions,  sent  thither  from  Rome.  The 
shepherds  are  in  about  as  depressed  a  condition  as 
possible ;  they  have  a  sickly,  cadaverous  appear- 
ance ;  their  clothing  consists  principally  of  sheep- 
skins, worn  with  the  wool  outside ;  and  they  sleep 
either  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  or  in  some  of 
the  ruins  with  which  the  country  is  strewed.  They  • 
are  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  cattle  pastured  with 
those  of  the  farmer.  The  harvests  in  the  Cam- 
pagna are  reaped  by  peasants  from  distant  moun- 
tainous districts,  who  come  to  it  in  companies  of 
from  20  to  100  individuals.  Even  in  favourable 
seasons,  ^  or  ^  part  of  their  number  are  attacked 
by  fever;  and,  in  unhealthy  seasons,  the  proportion 
is  much  larger.  Many  die  in  the  hospitals  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  Campagna ;  others  perish  on  the 
road  home ;  and  others,  again,  return  condemned 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  a  prey  to  in- 
termittent fever,  or  other  diseases  brought  on  by 
the  climate ;  and  yet  such  is  the  poverty  of  the 
pop,  in  the  mountainous  districts,  that  the  chance 
of  realising  a  few  scudi  continually  tempts  new 
adventurers  to  undergo  the  same  risks. 

In  order  to  arrest  the  depopulation  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, Pope  Pius  YIL,  in  1802,  laid  an  impost  of 
bpauli  per  rubbio  on  the  uncultivated  land  im'me- 
diately  round  the  towns,  and  deducted  5  pauli  per 
rubbio  from  the  tax  on  cultivated  lands.  But 
this  attempt  to  extend  industry  by  fiuscal  regula- 
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tions  neceflsarily  failed.  The  regulation,  which 
never  wAs  acted  upon,  speedily  became  obsolete ; 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  Campn^na  generally  re- 
main in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  French 
invasion. 

In  the  northern,  or  mountainous,  pAits  of  the 
Papal  States,  where  the  country  is  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  rather  thickly  inhabited,  pease, 
beans,  and  kitchen  vegetables,  which  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  peasantrj',  occupy 
most  part  of  the  hind ;  the  remamder  being  appro- 
priated to  wheat  and  maize.  Little  skill  is  evmced 
in  agriculture;  the  crop  being  generally  raised 
only  for  the  supply  or  the  cultivators,  no  one 
thinks  of  raising  thuse  products  for  which  his  land 
may  be  the  best  fitted,  till  after  he  has  provided 
an  adequate  supply  of  grain  or  other  produce  for 
the  use  of  his  lamily.  In  the  mountains  near 
K3me,  white  crops  are  taken  from  the  grounds,  for 
2  or  3  years  successively,  without  any  manure 
being  applied  to  the  land ;  8  crop  of  wheat  may 
be  succeeded  by  maize  or  kidney  beans  fur  2  years; 
and  *once  in  5  or  C  years,  a  crop  of  hemp  or  flax 
is,  perhaps,  raised.  The  grain  is  trodden  out  by 
horses,  and  winnowed  by  hand,  immediately  after 
harvest.  The  wages  of  a  man  in  harvest  time 
amount  to  about  2  pauls  a  day,  with  bread  and 
piquette,  or  weak  wine;  but  they  are  generally 
nigher  the  nearer  the  district  to  the  capital.  The 
herdsmen  take  charge  of  the  cattle  belonging  to 
many  different  persons,  and  tend  them  on  the 
mountains,  night  and  day,  receiving  at  the  end  of 
the  season  payment  froin  each  proprietor,  at  the 
rate  of  2  scudi  per  month  for  every  score  of  cattle. 
Besides  bread  and  puputte^  the  food  of  the  pea- 
santry principally  consists  of  cheese  fnim  goata'  or 
ewes'  milk,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  vegetables, 
and  polentOf  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding,  made  with 
maize  and  pulse. 

The  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  culti- 
vated near  Terracina,  though  neither  be  grown  to 
any  great  extent,  Olive  plantations  were  long 
among  the  most  productive  investments ;  but  they 
are  now  less  so  than  those  of  the  white  mulberr}\ 
The  olive  is  abundant  in  the  S.  provs. ;  and  though 
the  Roman  oil  be  badl^  made,  and  mostly  con- 
sumed at  home,  a  milhon  lbs.  have  occasionally 
been  exported  in  favourable  years.  Vineyards  are 
said  not  to  yield  returns  proportioned  to  the  out- 
lay. The  Anne  is  tolerably  well  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Velletri,  the  plants  in  regular  lines 
being  tied  to  treillages  of  large  reeds;  but  the 
most  esteemed  growths  are  the  light  white  mus- 
cadel  wines  of  Orvieto  and  Montefiascone,  near 
Viterbo:  they  do  not,  however,  bear  transport 
well,  and  are  seldom  met  with  out  of  the  country. 
The  timber  of  the  dense  forests  in  the  deleg.  of 
Viterbo  is  not  turned  to  much  account  from  the 
distance  of  markets,  and  is  cut  principally  for 
smelting  iron  ore  and  making  charcoal.  Cork 
trees  abound  in  the  country  about  Velletri. 

The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  almost  wholly 
conducted  by  Neapolitan  fishermen.  Mining  in- 
dustry is  also  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Iron  ore  is 
pretty  abundant  in  some  places,  but  only  a  few 
tracea  of  other  metals  have  been  discovered. 
Lime,  building  stone,  potters'  clay,  variegated 
and  statuary  marbles,  fuller's  earth,  bitumen, 
naphtha,  and  coal  are  met  with;  but  the  Ust, 
though  under  the  French  it  was  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  is  no  longer  made  use  of. 

Manufacture*,  though  in  the  most  depressed  and 
backward  state,  serve  almost  entirely  for  home 
consumption.  Woollen  fabrics  are  the  principl, 
and  include  cloths,  cassimeres,  serges,  woollen 
caps,  blankets,  and  caqjcts.  Hats,  silk  goods, 
leather  and  gloves  made  at  Rome,  are  among  the 
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most  prominent  manufkcturea.  Roman  mn^ca) 
strings  enjoy  a  high  and  desen^ed  celebrity,  and 
are  exported  to  most  countries  of  Europe. 

Commerce. — Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of 
manufacturing  industry,  hig^  duties  are  levied  on 
manufactured  goods  when  imported.  Woollen 
cloth,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  cambrics;, 
pay  100  sc. :  dyed  or  stamped  cottons,  50  sc. ;  and 
porcelain,  20  sc.  per  100  lbs.  The  principal  seat 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  Civita  Vecchia. 

In  the  3'ear  1859  the  shipping  at  the  pcwt  of 
Civita  Vecchia  consisted  of  1,801  vessels  which 
entered,  and  1  ,H22  which  cleared,  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  308,410.  Of  this  number  only  54  vessel^  of. 
9,869  tons,  were  under  the  British  flag.  Since  the 
year  1859,  the  commerce  of  the  Pa[]Al  Sutes  has 
very  considerably  decreased,  both  as  regards  im- 

B>rts  and  exports.    The  value  of  the  exports  of 
ritish  and  Irish  produce  shipped  to  Papal  ports 
on  the  Mediterranean  in  the  years  1861,  1862, 
and  1868,  was  as  follows : — 
Brldsh  Exports  to  Papal)     1861  1863         1863 

Porte  on  the  Mediterra- [  £82,567    £46,991    £27,005 

During  the  year  1862  there  were'exported  from 
Rome  old  paintings  to  the  value  of  9,596  scudi, 
modem  paintings  to  the  value  of  119,537  scudi,  or 
about  25,000^ ;  ancient  sculpture  to  the  value  of 
532  scudi ;  and  modem  sculpture  to  the  value  of 
188,325  scudi. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Kudi  (crowns),  «  At.  SXd. 
each,  and  divided  into  10  paoli  and  100  bajocchi. 
The  Roman  Ubbra  or  pound  of  12  oncie  and  288 
danari  =  nearly  12  oz.  avoird.  The  barile  of 
wine,  of  32  boccali,  and  128  fogliete,  »  about  13 
galls. ;  the  barile  of  oil  contains  only  2$  boccali. 
The  Roman  foot  «  11'?  £ng.  inches;  the  palmo 
of  architects  «  about  8|  inches;  the  Roman 
mile  =  1628  £ng.  yards. 

The  Government  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  no 
one  being  eligible  to  fill  any  civil  office  who  has 
not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot.  The  pope  enacts 
all  laws,  and  nominates  to  all  clerical  afipointmeuts. 
He  is  assistetl,  however,  by  the  High  College  of 
Cardifials,  comprising  about  70  members ;  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  government  are  con- 
ducted each  by  Congregations,  with  a  cardinal  at 
its  head.  Each  leg.  and  deleg  is  governed  bv  a 
cardinal,  assisted  by  2  assessors,  and  a  council  of 
4  individuals  nominated  by  the  pope,  half  of  whom 
are  changed  every  5  years.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  temporal  nobles  is  retained,  but  all  the  judicial 
offices  of  the  nobility  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  and  are  subject  to  the  general  laws.  In 
each  cap.  of  a  deleg.  there  is  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  which  also  decides  in  appeal  on  certain 
matters  that  flnjt  come  before  the  district  officers, 
llie  proceedings  in  these  courts  are  public,  but 
there  is  no  Jury.  Every  town  has  its  own  juris> 
diction  and  magistracy,  and  a  municipal  council 
of  from  18  to  48  mems.,  according  to  the  pop. 
The  laws  in  force  are  nommally  those  of  tho 
Justinian  code ;  but  the  pope  has  power  to  alter 
or  annul  any  previous  law,  and  the  provincial 
Judges  have  extensive  discretionary  powers. 
Criminal  proceedings  in  the  Papal  States  are 
very  dilatpry;  and  in  all  cases  the  accused  is 
thrown  into  prison,  whence  there  is  no  liberation 
on  baiL  Brigandage  is  less  frequent  than  for- 
merly; and  the  government  has  stationed  five 
militai^  posts  along  the  road  from  Velletro  to 
Terracina,  for  the  protection  of  travellers.  StiU, 
however,  the  police  and  the  law  arc  equally  de- 
fcctive;  and  assassinations  and  other  crimes  of 
violence  are  often  taking  place  without  the  perpe- 
trators being  ever  brought  to  iustice. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  alienation  of 
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church  domains  was  confirmed ;  but  the  compen- 
Btition  since  made  to  their  former  owners,  and  the 
restoration  of  suppressed  churches  and  convents, 
have  cost  the  governraen t  prodi^ous  sums.  There 
-were,  in  the  city  of  Kome  alone,  in  the  year  1863, 
no  less  than  84  cardinals,  36  bishops,  1,4)57  priests, 
and  nearly  5,000  monks  and  nuns.  (See  Komb.) 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  superabundance  of 
priests,  instead  of  promoting  religion  and  mo- 
rality, is  a  principal  cause  or  their  low  state  in 
the  citjy.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  papal 
court  IS  however,  at  present,  highly  decorous. 
Those  times,  so  disastrous  and  disgraceful,  when 
the  popes  had  so  maiiv  nephews,  and  those  nephews 
built  so  many  splen^d  palaces  and  villas,  called 
by  the  Romans,  in  derision,  *  miracles  of  St.  Peter,' 
are  now  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  Rome,  as 
the  times  when  horses  were  made  consuls,  and 
eunuchs  emperors. 

Education, — There  arc,  besides  the  university, 
various  high  colleges  in  Rome,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Gregorian.  (See  Rome.)  Secondary 
schools  exist  in  most  towns,  but  there  is  no  gene- 
ral system  of  elementary  instruction,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  only  1  in  60  of  the  pop.  attend 

?ublic  schools.  The  truth  is,  that  education  in  the 
*apal  States  is  in  the  most  degraded  state  imagin- 
able. It  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  imbuing  the  pupils 
with  the  grossest  prejudices,  and  of  proscribing 
every  study  or  pursuit  that  might  tend  to  expand 
or  enlighten  their  minds^  or  make  them  acquainted 
with  their  rights  and  duties.  The  university  educa- 
tion, exceptmg,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  respects  medi- 
cine, is  altogether  contemptible.  Even  theology 
is  not  efficiently  taught ;  and  philosophy,  politics, 
and  political  economy  are  as  little  relished  in 
Kome  as  in  Morocco. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  is  severe  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  gazettes  insert  nothing  unap- 
proved by  the  censors.  The  ioumals,  of  which 
there  are  several,  devoted  to  Belles  Lettres,  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  fine  arts,  being  under  a  less  severe 
surveillance,  occasionally  display  origuialitv  and 
learning :  but  the  literature  of  the  I^man  States 
is,  like  their  government,  emasculated  and  im- 
becile. ^  The  Eternal  City,'  says  an  English  tra- 
veller, 'prohibits  all  the  best  works  on  mental 
philosopny.  She  has  not  one  eminent  man  of 
science ;  and  if  she  had  a  Cuvier,  or  a  Buckland, 
she  would  not  permit  him  to  lecture  or  to  publish 
his  discoveries  to  the  world  till  they  had  been 
subjected  to  the  pruning  knife  of  some  ignorant 
censor.  The  apathy  and  timidity,  the  dread  of 
independent  thinking  and  free  inquiry,  manifested 
by  the  papal  government,  seems,  however,  to 
admit  of  easy,  explanation.  Its  dogmas,  its  rites, 
its  principles  of  action  were  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  12th  century.  It  does 
make  some  changes  silently',  by  dropping  a  few 
untenable  pretensions,  but  it  can  make  no  great 
and  marked  change  witliout  abandoning  its  pro- 
fessed character  of  being  the  depositorv  of  immu- 
table truth.  The  rulers  of  Rome,  therefore,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  raise  up  their  old  institutions 
to  the  level  of  modem  knowledge,  endeavour  to 
keep  down  this  knowledge  to  the  level  of  their 
insti  tutions.  They  see  the  props  and  stays  of  their 
sj'stem  dropping  off,  and  one  source  of  influence 
failing  afler  another,  and  their  prudence  counsels 
them  to  shut  out,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  light 
which  is  sapping  their  authority,  and  to  look  upon 
innovations,  even  of  the  most  harmless  kind,  with 
suspicion.  They  are  religious  CoMmrwUiveim  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.' 

Cftaritable  Institutions.— The  Papal  States  are 
literally  ovemm  with  all  kinds  of  charitable  insti- 
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tutions.  In  Rome,  especially,  the  sums  expended 
on  charitable  foundations  are,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  twice  as  large  as  in  Paris ;  so  that,  as 
Serrbtori  exclaims,  '  JJovrebbe  credersi  che  negli 
Stati  Pontefid  e  molto  piu  in  Roma  rum  esistesM 
mendicita.^  But  nowhere  are  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  indiscriminate  charity  better  exem- 
plitied  than  in  the  Roman  States,  where  mendicity, 
wretchedness,  and  want  prevail  to  a  frightful 
extent  The  universality  of  beggary  removes  all 
sense  of  shame,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  pop. 
are  degraded  enough  to  prefer  subsisting  on  alms 
to  making  any  attempts  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

The  army,  in  1862,  consisted  of  about  15,000 
men,  with  1,200  horses— a  force  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  The  principal  fortresses 
are  those  of  Rome,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Termcina. 

The  taxes  are  very  heavy,  and  are  imposed  in 
the  worst  possible  manner. '  The  principal  consists 
of  a  land-tax :  heavy  duties  are  also  laid  on  most 
articles  consumed  in  towns  and  villages,  and  ail 
sorts  of  grain,  except  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  oats, 
pay  a  heavy  tax  when  ^und  at  the  milL  Salt, 
tobacco,  alum,  and  vitnol  are  monopolies  in  the 
hands  of  government.  The  customs'  duties  are, 
however,  on  the  whole,  the  most  oppressive  and 
injurious.  The  lottery,  also,  notwithstanding 
its  demoralising  influence,  is  a  fertile  source  of 
revenue. 

Histury, — ^The  rise  of  the  Popedom  as  a  tem- 
poral power  dates  from  755,  when  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  invested  the  pope  with  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna;  to  which  Charlemagne  added  the 
provs.  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto.  Benevento  was 
given  to  the  |K)pe  by  the  emperor  Henry  Til.  in 
1053,  and  in  1102  the  marchioness  Matilda,  of 
Tuscany,  bequeathed  to  the  holy  see  the  provs. 
forming  the  •  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.'  In  1297 
Forli  and  the  rest  of  Romagna,  and,  in  1364, 
Bologna,  became  portions  of  the  papal  dominion ; 
and,  at  the  end  or  the  14th  century,  the  pope  ac- 
quired full  jurisdiction  over  Rome  and  Sabina. 
Ferrara  was  acquired  in  1598,  Urbinoiu  1626,  and 
Orvieto  in  1649. 

The  French  invaded  the  States  of  the  Church  in 
1797,  after  which  the  N.  legations  were  annexed 
to  the  Cisalpine  republic  In  1798  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  the  whole  of  the 
Papal  States  were  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italjr.  In  1815  most  part  of  the  pope's  former 
dominions  were  restored ;  but  the  events  of 
1859-61,  which  ^ave  rise  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  again  deprived  the  pontiff  of  tlie  most  valu- 
able provinces  under  his  rule,  includiug  the  vast 
districts  of  the  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches.  The  territory  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
previous  to  1859,  embraced  an  area  of  17,218  Eng- 
lish square  miles,  with  8,124,668  inhabitants,  but 
has  since  been  reduced  to  4,891  English  square 
miles,  with  692,106  inhabitants.  Of  the  former 
twenty  *  legations  *  and  *  delegations '  into  which 
the  territory  was  divided,  only  5  remain,  namely, 
Rome  and  the  Comarca,  with  326,509  inhabitants; 
Viterbo,  with  128,324;  Civito  Vecchia,  with  20,701 ; 
Velletri,  with  62,013 ;  and  Frosinone,  with  154,559 
inhabs.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the 
papal  territorv  were  occupied  by  French  troops  in 
1849,  which,  however,  were  withdrawn  in  1865-6 
(see  Italy),  according  to  a  convention  between 
king  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  and  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.  It  is  highly  probable  that  before 
long  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States  will  come  to 
form  part  of  the  Italian  kmgdom. 

PAPUA,  or  NEW  GUINEA,  a  laige  island,  or 
rather  a  dense  cluster  of  i-tlands,  in  the  F.  Archi- 
pelagOi  third  division;  between  the  equator  and 
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the  9th  deg.  of  S.  lat,  and  the  180th  and  150th 
clegs,  of  E.  long.,  having  N.  and  £.  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  W.  and  SW.  the  aea  in  which  Gilolo, 
Ceram,  and  the  Aroo  Isles  are  situated,  and  S. 
Torres  Straits,  separating  it  from  Australia.  It  is 
indented  by  several  deep  bays,  but  its  coast- line  is 
in  many  parts  unknown,  and  its  interior  has  been 
but  little  explored.  The  coast,  viewed  from  the 
sea,  rises  gradually  into  hills  of  considerable 
elevation,  but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  re- 
markable height.  The  whole  island,  bein^  covered 
with  palm  trees  and  timber  of  a  large  size,  little 
can  be  said  respecting  its  soil,  which,  however,  is 
presumed  to  be  fertile.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  two 
species  of  the  bread-fmit  tree,  pine-apples,  and 
plantains  are  found  here :  nutmeg  trees  also  grow 
wild,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  produce 
good  spice.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  auaorupeds 
in  Papua,  except  dogii,  wild  cats,  and  nogs ;  and 
that  to  the  £.  of  Gilolo  no  homed  animals  of  any 
description  are  to  be  found.  The  woods  abound 
with  wild  hogs,  which  the  natives  kill  with  spears 
and  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
are  very  expert.  Gold  is  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  The  natives  of  Papua  appear  to  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  races ;  those  in  the  W.  being 
identical  with  the  negroes  of  the  E.  Archipelago, 
while  the  inhabs.  of  the  E.  part  of  the  island  belong 
rather  to  the  sallow-complexioned  long-haired 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  (See  Polyn  esia.) 
The  Pflpuan  negroes,  of  whom  a  brief  notice  is 
given  in  the  art.  ArcKipei*aoo,  Eastern,  con- 
tinue, for  the  most  part,  in  their  original  state  of 
nakedness  and  barbarism,  devoid  of  homes  or  cloth- 
ing, and  subsisting  principally  on  the  precarious 
produce  of  the  chase,  or  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  the  forests.  On  the  KW.  coast,  which 
has  been  the  most  freouently  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, the  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  raised  on 
posts,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  and 
among  the  Ultra-Gangetic  nations  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  These  tenements  accommodate  many 
families,  who  live  in  cabins  on  either  side  of  a  wide 
common  hall  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. The  cabins  are  miserably  furnished ;  a  mat 
or  two,  a  fire-place,  an  earthen  pot,  with  perhaps  a 
china  plate  or  basin,  and  some  sago  flour.  As  they 
cook  in  each  cabin,  and  have  no  chimney,  the 
smoke  issues  at  every  part  of  the  roof,  and  at  a 
distance  the  whole  building  seems  to  be  on  fire. 
Their  clothes  are  very  scanty,  but  they  contrive 
to  bedizen  themselves  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  European  observers.  Their  hair  is  not  so  short, 
close,  and  woolly  as  that  of  the  Afirican  negro,  and 
they  wear  it  bushed  out  round  their  heads  to  the 
circumference  of  2^  and  8  ft.,  and,  to  make  it  more 
extensive,  comb  it  out  horizontally,  occasionally 
adorning  it  with  feathers. 

The  men  in  general  wear  a  portion  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  resembling  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth,  fastened  round  the  middle;  and  the 
women  use  blue  Surat  baftas  in  a  similar  manner. 
13oys  and  girls  go  entirely  naked  till  puberty.  All 
are  fond  of  glass  and  coloured  china  beads,  and 
wear  them  alx»ut  their  wrist  The  women,  as  gene- 
rally happens  among  savages,  lead  a  laborious  life, 
and  are  often  seen  labouring  hard  in  fixing  posts 
in  the  ground  for  sta^s,  in  making  mats,  or  in 
fonning  pieces  of  clay  into  earthen  pots,  while  the 
men  are  sauntering  about 

In  the  interior  the  inhabs.  practise  gardening 
and  some  sort  of  agriculture,  supplying  the  uihabs. 
on  the  coast  with  food,  in  exchange  for  axes, 
knives,  and  other  coarse  cutlery.  The  natives  on 
the  coast  purchase  these  from  the  Malays  and  the 
Cliinese,  particularly  the  latter,  from  whom  they 
also  buy  blue  and  red  cloths.     In  exchange  the 
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Chinese  cany  back  missoy  bark,  slaves,  ambergris, 
sea  slug  {bkhe  de  tner)^  tortoise-sheU,  small  p&irla, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  many  other  species  of  dead 
birds,  which  the  Papuas  have  a  particular  method 
of  dressing. 

The  Dutch  have  some  trade  with  Papua ;  but 
little  intercourse  takes  place  between  it  and  the 
British  settlements  in  Australia,  Singapore,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  East  The  inhabs.  of  the  more 
westerly  islands  of  the  E.  Archipelago  buy  the 
Papuans  for  slaves ;  and  the  natives  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Papua  make  slaves  of  those  of  the  E.,  and 
sell  them  to  strangers.  With  a  similar  view,  they 
were  formerly,  and  still  are,  accustomed  to  assemble 
in  great  numbers,  and  make  war  on  the  inhabs.  of 
Gilolo,  Ceram,  Ambloo,  and  other  islands  still  far- 
ther W. 

The  Arabians,  in  their  early  voyages,  appear  to 
have  come  into  contact  with  the  'Papuans,  whom 
they  constantly  describe  as  cannibals.  Papua  was 
discovered  by  Europeans  in  1511,  and  frequentlv 
resorted  to  by  the  Portuguese  during  the  16tK 
century.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
Forrest,  McCluer,  and  other  British  navigators  vi- 
sited it,  since  which  it  has-been  but  little  nodced. 

PARA,  formerly  called  Belem,  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Brazil,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  a  considerable  river  with  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Toceantins,  or  Rio  Para,  on  its  S. 
side,  opposite  the  island  of  Joanes  or  Marajo,  esti- 
mated about  60  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  300  m. 
WN  W.  Maranhsm ;  Ut  1°  30'  S.,  long.  480  22*  33" 
W.  Pop.  estimated  at  20.000,  incL  comparativdr 
few  negroes.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  » 
one  of  the  finest  Brazilian  cities,  its  streets  being 
straight,  and  the  houses  almost  all  of  stone,  and 
both  solid  and  elegant  The  cathedral  and  go- 
vernor's palace  are  said  to  be  magnificent  edifices. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  but  only  two 
convents  appear  to  exist  at  present,  that  of  the 
Mercenarios  having  been  converted  into  barracks, 
and  the  Jesuits'  college  into  the  episcopal  palace 
and  seminary.  Para  has  a  judicial  tribunal,  royal 
college,  botanic  garden,  hospital,  theatre,  and 
arsenaL 

The  harbour  is  confined,  and  is  said  to  be  dimin- 
ishing in  depth ;  the  approach  from  the  ocean  is 
also  rather  difiScult,  and  it  is  always  expedient  to 
take  on  board  a  pilot  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuaiy. 
The  principal  articles  of  expoit  are  cocoa,  of  whrdi 
it  exports  above  35,000  bags ;  caoutchouc,  of  which 
it  is  the  principal  mart ;  with  isinglass,  rice,  drugs, 
and  cotton,  amounting  in  all  from  150,000/.  to 
1 70,000/.  a  year.  The  sugar  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  bad,  the  soil  not  being  favourable  for 
the  cane.  The  communication  wiu  Great  Britain 
is  principally  with  LiverpooL  Ships  of  war  have 
been  built  here;  and  timber  used  to  be  exported 
to  Lisbon  for  the  use  of  the  arsenals.  The  climate 
of  Para  is  very  hot,  and  thunder  storms  occur 
almost  daily.  It  was  formerly  deemed  very  un- 
healthy, but  in  this  respect  it  has  latterly*  been 
materially  improved. 

PARAGUAY,  an  indep.  state  of  S.  America, 

{>rincipally  between  the  21st  and  27th  degs.  of  S. 
at,  and  the  54th  and  58th  of  \V.  long. ;  having 
N.  and  E.  Brazil ;  SE.  and  S.  the  territory  of  La 
Plata;  and  W.  the  latter  repub.  and  Bolivia. 
Shape  nearly  oblong ;  length  N.  to  S.  about  460 
m.  Estimated  area,  78,000  sq.m.  Pop.  1,337,431, 
according  to  an  enumeration  made  m  the  year 
1857.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  whites 
of  Spanish  descent,  native  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mixed  races  originating  from  the  foregoing,  those 
of  the  Indo-Spanish  descent  greatly  preponder- 
ating. Paraguay  is  an  inland  peninsula,  inclosed 
£.  and  S.  by  the  Parana  and  its  tributary  the  Ya- 
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juari,  and  W.  and  NW.  by  the  rivers  Paraguay 
and  Blanco.  A  mountain  chain,  the  Sierra  Amam- 
baby,  enten  Paraguay  on  the  N.,  runs  through 
it,  near  its  centre,  to  near  lat.  26°,  and  then  divides 
into  two  branches,  inclosing  the  basin  of  the  Tibi< 

auari.  From  the  undivided  chain  many  rivers 
ow  on  either  side  to  join  the  Parana  or  Paraguay ; 
but  none  of  them  require  any  special  notice,  though 
in  the  rainy  season  they  are  all  swollen  so  as  to 
inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  There 
is  but  one  lake,  that  of  Yftoo,  worth  mention ;  ex- 
tensive marshes,  however,  abound  in  the  W.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  but  damp.  Paraguay,  in 
point  of  fertility,  forms  a  favourable  contrast  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Argentine  republic.  It 
is  well  wooded,  and  diversified  with  undulating 
hills  and  venlant  vales.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  en- 
tered it  at  NeembuGU,  states  (Letters  from  Para- 
guay, L  259),  *  I  was  glad  to  meet  with  much  more 
liequent  traces  of  cultivation  and  industry  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  solitary  tracts  overVhich 
I  had  heretofore  sped  my  monotonous  way.  White- 
washed cottages  often  peeped  from  among  the 
trees,  and  around  them  were  considerable  fields  of 
the  cotton,  yucca,  and  tobacco  plants.  The  Indian 
com  and  sugar-cane  were  also  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  farmhouses  of  a  better 
character  than  the  cottages;  and  there  was  abun- 
dance of  wood  and  of  the  prickly  pear.  With 
the  latter,  the  cultivated  country-,  as  well  as  the 
potreroe  or  paddocks,  were  invariably  well  fenced.' 

Almost  half  the  entire  territory  is  national  pro- 
perty. It  consists  of  pasturage  lands  and  forests, 
which  have  never  been  granted  to  individuals,  the 
estates  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  other  religious 
corporations,  and  a  great  number  of  country  houses 
and  farming  establishmcnta  confiscated  by  the  late 
dictator,  Francia.  Francia  paid  great  attention 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  to  rendering  the 
government  property  proiluctive ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
created  a  branch  of  revenue  which,  aided  by  time 
and  a  wise  government,  may  be  found  sufficient  of 
itself  for  all  the  wants  of  the  state.  He  let  a  part 
of  these  lands  at  a  very  moderate  rent,  and  for  an 
unlimited  period,  under  the  single  but  indefinite 
condition,  that  they  should  be  properly  cultivated, 
or  turned  into  pasturage.  On  other  parts  of  these 
lands  he  established  laxge  farms,  where  thousands 
of  cattle  and  horses  are  bred.  These  supplv  the 
cavalry  with  horses,  and  the  troops  with  provisi<ms, 
besides  which,  they  also  furnish  great  numbers 
of  oxen  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital.  For 
these  the  dictator  required  a  high  price,  and  would 
aUow  no  one  to  undersell  him.  The  farming  esta- 
blishments were  objects  of  peculiar  solicitude  to 
him,  and  every  month  the  master  herdsmen  were 
obliged  to  malie  a  detailed  report  concerning  them. 
(Reugger  and  Longchamp's  Reign  of  Francia  in 
Parag.,  174-6.) 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  Francia  certainly  pro- 
duced a  salutary  result  on  farming  economy  at 
large  throughout  Paraguay.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  his  sway,  the  farmers  never  thought  of 
cultivating  any  article  beyond  tobacco,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  yucca-root ;  while  the  gathering  of  the 
matfe  or  Paraguay  tea  engrossed  fdmost  all  hands. 
In  1820,  an  extent  of  country,  80  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, was  devastated  bylocusts,  and  a  famine 
impended  over  the  inhabs.  To  avert  this,  the  dic- 
tator compelled  the  proprietors  to  sow  a  second 
time  a  large  portion  of  the  land  which  had  been 
laid  waste,  and  the  harvest  that  followed  was  most 
abundant.  On  the  complete  success  of  this  ex- 
periment, Francia  determined  to  extend  his  mea- 
sures t.o  the  whole  country,  so  that,  ultimately, 
every  farmer  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 


himself  in  that  particular  branch  of  agriculture 
which  the  dictator  pointed  out  By  these  violent 
regulations,  which  perhaps  were,  at  the  outset,  the 
best  suited  for  the  country,  a  total  change  in  its 
niral  economy  was  produced ;  it  is  no  longer  cus- 
tomary to  import  common  necessaries  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  adjacent  provs.  The  migration  of 
the  rural  pop.  has  been  forbidden.  Rice,  maize, 
yucca,  kitchen  vegetables,  are  now  cultivated  on 
a  more  extended  scale ;  and  the  growth  of  cotton, 
which  had  formerly  been  wholly  received  firom 
Corrientes,  sufiices  for  the  consumption.  The  breed- 
ing of  horses  and  homed  cattle  has  been  equally 
encouraged ;  and  instead  of  receiving  cattle  from 
£ntre-Kio8,  as  previously,  the  farmers  have  now 
a  surplus  stock.  The  prohibition  to  interfere  with 
the  forests,  and  the  total  suspension  of  the  inter- 
course between  Paraguay  and  other  countries,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  produce  these  results,  as 
they  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  all  the 
industrj'  which  used  to  be  applied  to  navisration, 
the  cutting  down  of  timber,  and  the  collection  of 
t^e  yerba  mate. 

The  latter,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  the  leaf  of  the 
Hex  Paragvayensu,  an  evergreen  about  the  size  of 
an  orange-tree,  growing  wild  and  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  dense  forests  in  the  N.  and  E.  provs., 
to  which  the  natives  resort  in  great  numbers  for 
its  collection.  It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the 
country  where  it  is  found ;  but  the  profits  derived 
from  the  article  are  ample,  Paraguav  tea  bein^ 
in  as  general  demand  throughout  La  i*lata.  Chili, 
and  many  parts  of  Pera,  as  the  teas  of  China  are 
in  Europe.  Its  collection  is  undertaken  by  mer- 
chants in  Assumption,  who  each  employ  a  inaster- 
workman  or  abiataebrj  and  from  aoout  20  to  50 
peons,  the  master  providing  axes,  knives,  tobacco, 
mules,  bulls  for  slaughter,  and  other  provisions, 
with  money  advanced  to  him  by  the  merchant. 
The  boughs  of  the  yerba^  with  the  leaves  attached, 
are  first  hewn  down  and  scorched;  the  leaves 
being  then  roughly  removed,  and  dried  by  being 
placed  over  a  wide  arch  of  woodwork,  underneath 
which  a  large  fire  is  kindled ;  and,  together  with 
the  small  twigs,  they  are  afterwards  ground  to 
powder  by  a  rude  wooden  milL  The  tea  is  next 
weighed  and  stored  by  the  overseer,  who  pays  the 
peons  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  2  rials  or  Is.  each  arroba 
of  25  lbs.  It  is  next  rammed  tightly  into  bags  of 
bull's  hide,  which  are  left  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
contain  from  200  lbs.  to  220  lbs.  each,  and  in  this 
state  it  goes  to  market  Mr.  Robertson  estimates 
that  for  six  months'  work  the  peon,  mav  obtain 
about  57/.  in  wages ;  but  he  has  run  in  debt  to  his 
master  perhaps  12/.  before  entering  the  woods,  and 
as  much  more  while  emploved  there,  for  neither 
of  which  sums  he  has  got  half  the  value.  Of  the 
remaining  balance  of  88/.,  he  spends  ])erhaps  12/. 
in  omaments  for  his  horse,  5/.  more  in  personal 
decorations,  and  the  rest  in  gambling,  to  which 
all  are  very  much  addicted.  *Tn  a  month  the 
peon  re-sells  his  horse-furniture  and  personal  ap~ 
parel ;  and  in  a  fortnight  after  that  he  is  left  with- 
out a  farthing ;  and  m  a  week  more  he  is  to  be 
found  again  naked  in  the  yerbalesj  (Robertson's 
Lett€r8,l  184-150.) 

ManuftxetureB  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  dictator's  prohibition  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  people  had  previously  imported  cotton,  woollen , 
and  almost  all  other  manufactured  goods;  and  there 
used  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  good  workman  in 
Paraguay.  But  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  was 
excited,  not  only  by  necessity,  but  by  terror.  The 
dictator  caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected,  and  threat- 
ened a  poor  shoemaker  to  hang  him  up,  because  he 
had  not  made  some  belts  of  the  size  he  required ; 
and  once  he  Bcntenced  an  unfortunate  smith  to 
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hard  labour,  because  he  had  iroproperlv  placed  the 
sight  of  a  cannon.     (Keugger,  ic,  p.  60.) 

Francia,  next  to  personal  aggnuidisement,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actuated  by  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  wishing  to  render  Paraguay  dependent 
solely  on  her  own  internal  resources,  and  wholly 
unconnected  in  any  way  with  any  other  S.  Ame- 
rican state.  Except  in  special  cases,  he  permitted 
no  ingress  or  egress  of  individuals  or  merchandise 
to  or  from  Paraguay.  While  Parapiay  remained  a 
Spanish  prov.,  the  yearly  value  of  its  exported  pro- 
duce fell  little  short  of  1,600,000  dols.  8,000,000 
lbs.  Paraguay  tea  were  annually  sent  to  Santa  F^ 
and  Buenos  Ayrcs,  besides  1,000,000  lbs.  tobacco, 
laige  quantities  of  timber,  cotton,  sugar,  molasses, 
and  spirita.  But  the  only  trade,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  which  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years, 
was  on  account  of  the  government.  The 'total 
exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  1,764/.  in  1862j  and  the  imports,  in 
the  same  year,  to  1,8262.  In  each  of  the  years, 
1859,  1860,  1861,  1863,  and  1864,  the  imports  as 
well  as  the  exports  were  nU, 

The  government  of  Paraguay  is  nominally  Re- 
publican. It  approached,  under  Francia,  as  near  to 
on  absolute  despotism  as  can  well  be  conceived,  the 
dictatorship  of  Sylla  in  ancient  Rome  being  the 
only  model  with  which  it  may  be  compared.  The 
state  has  a  so-styled  congress  of  several  hundred 
meid^rs;  but  the  entire  power  is  centred  in  the 
dictator,  w^ho  is  not  only  commander-in-chief,  but 
head  of  the  church,  the  law,  and  every  other 
branch  of  the  administration.  The  country  is 
divided  into  20  sections,  or  commandancias,  exclu- 
sive of  a  territory  in  the  SE.,  called  the  Misinons, 
occupying  600  s(|.  leagues,  and  governed  by  a  spe- 
cial officer.  Besides  Assumption,  the  cap.,  there 
are  but  4  towns  in  Paraguay,  the  other  collectioifs 
of  houses  being  mere  villages.  During  the  reifli 
of  Francia,  there  was  no  law  save  what  was  dic^ 
tated  by  the  caprice  of  the  dictator ;  and  his  pun- 
ishments were  aa  barbarous  as  his  policy  was  ty- 
rannical and  oppressive.  The  military  force  m 
1865 — when  Paraguay  got  involved  in  war  with 
the  combined  powers  of  Brazils,  Uraguay,  and  the 
Aigentine  republic — ^amounted  to  above  60,000 
men,  said  to  be  well-disciplined  and  warlike.  The 
amount  of  the  public  revenue  is  uncertain :  it  is 
derived  from  state  property,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  confiscated;  tithes  in  kind  upon 
all  articles  of  produce,  the  right  to  levy  which  is 
sold  each  year  to  the  best  bidder;  taxes  upon 
shops  and  store-houses  in  the  cap.;  the  droit 
dauhainey  or  right  to  the  property  of  all  foreigners 
dying  in  Paraguay;  fines,  postage,  sale,  stamp, 
and  commercial  dues.  The  principal  state  expen- 
diture is  for  war-stores,  and  the  support  of  the 
army.  There  ia  no  public  debt.  Public  education 
is  not  much  encouraged ;  but  there  are  man^  pri- 
mary schools  for  male  children,  and,  according  to 
Keugger  and  Longchamps,  <  it  is  a  rare  oocurrenoe 
in  this  country,  where  no  printing-press  exists,  to 
lind  a  man  who  cannot  read  and  write.* 

Paraguay  was  discovered,  in  1626,  hj  Sebastian 
Cabot.  The  Jesuits  afterwards  esUblished  many 
missions  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country ;  and  were 
supposed  to  have  effected  astonishing  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  and  habita  of  the  natives ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  been  expelled  in  1768,  than 
the  fabric  they  had  been  so  long  in  raising  fell 
straightway  to  pieces,  and  the  Indians  relapsed 
into  their  former  barbarism.  In  1776  Paraguay 
became  a  prov.  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  1810,  the  Buenos  Ayres  revolutionary  troops 
were  defeated  by  the  Paraguayans ;  but  the  latter 
soon  afterwards  deposed  Uieur  governor,  and,  in 
1818,  proclaimed  Paraguay  a  republic  under  two 
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consuls.    In  1814,  the  second  consul,  Dr.  Franda, 
found  means  to  get  himself  made  sole  dictator  for 
8  years,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  for 
life.    In  1826,  Francia  declared  Paraguay  inde- 
pendent, and  its  independence  was  formally  recog- 
nised by  the  emperor  of  Brazil  in  1827.    In  1841, 
General  Lopez,  elected  president,  succeeded  to 
Francia;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  succeeded  bvhis 
son,  Don  Francisco  Polano  Lopez,  in  1862.'   In 
1865,  as  already  stated,  Paraguay  became  involved 
in  war  with  Brazil,  Uraguay,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  in  which  the  army,  under  Presideut 
Lopez,  displayed  a  high  degree  of  valour. 
PARAMARIBO.    See  Guiana  (Dutch). 
PARGA,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Albania,  sanliak  Delvino,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fanar  (an. 
4cheron),  48  m.  SW.  Yannina, and  13  m.  E.  Paxo; 
hit  89©  16'  46"  N.,  long.  20©  24'  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  4,000.    The  town  is  built  amphitheatrewise  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  rock,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  an 
almost  impregnable  fortress,  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent \iew  of  the  surroundOLng  coast  and  conntxy. 
It  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and  has  a  double 
harbour.    The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty; 
it  has  no  public  buildinp  of  importance,  and  maiiy 
of  the  houses  are  in  ruins.  The  inhabs.  export  oil, 
tobacco,  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  some  tolerably 
good  wine,  all  being  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
and  well- watered  tracts  surrounduig  the  town.  Sir 
J.  C.  Hobhouse  states  that  the  Parrots  were 
among  the  worst  of  the  Albanians,  and  that  their 
connection  with  the  Christian  states  had  taught 
them  only  the  vices  of  civilisation  without  dimin- 
ishing their  ferocity.  (Albania  and  Turkey,  p.  169.) 
The  opinions  of  General  Campbell  and  Colonel 
L«ake  are  much  more  favourable;  and  Colonel  de 
Boflset,  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  esti- 
mating their  character,  pronounced  them  to  be 
spirited  and  independent,  though  at  the  same  time 
temperate,  docile,  and,  if  well  treated,  easy  of 
command.    The  Albanians,  however,  mostly  with- 
drew from  the  town  on  its  being  ceded  'to  Ali 
Pacha,  and  the  present  inhabs.  are  principally 
Turks.  '^  ^ 

Parga  is  hardly  mentioned  in  history  until  1401, 
when  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Venice, 
which  continued  nearly  four  centuries,  until  the 
subversion  of  the  latter  in  1797.  Parga,  being  in- 
dependent of  Ali  Pacha,  tyrant  of  Albania,  afforxicd 
an  asylum  to  refugees  from  his  violence,  and  was 
the  seat  of  frenuent  cabals  against  his  government ; 
so  that  it  became  an  object  of  importance  for  him 
to  annex  it  to  his  dominions.  In  1814,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Ali,  but  being  assisted  by  the  British  in 
Corfu,  Ali  was  obliged  to  g^ve  up  the  siege,  and 
the  Pargiots  had  reason  to  believe  that  thev  would 
be  incorporated  with  the  republic  of  the"  Ionian 
Islands.  The  British  government  did  not,  how- 
ever, agree  to  this  arrangement :  they  felt  the  im- 
portance of  Paiga  to  Corfu ;  but  the  dread  of  con- 
tinued dissensions  with  the  Albanians  led  to  a 
negotiation  for  its  surrender,  on  Ali  paying  a  pecu- 
niary indemnity  to  such  of  the  inhabs.  as  should 
refuse  to  remain  after  a  change  of  goyemment  In 
consequence  of  this  agreement,  which  was  severely, 
and  perhaps  justly,  censured,  most  of  the  Pai^ots 
withdrew  to  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and  Ali  had  to 
pay,  in  aU,  about  200,000^  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion.    The  cession  took  place  in  1819. 

PARIS  (an.  Lutetia  or  Lucotecia),  a  celebrated 
city  of  W.  Europe,  the  metropolis  of  France,  in 
tJie  d^p.  of  the  Seine,  of  which,  with  its  suburbs, 
it  occupies  the  largest  portion,  on  the  Seine,  about 
110  m.  (direct  dist.)  from  its  mouth,  210  m.  SSE. 
London,  and  169  m.  SSW.  Brussels;  in  the  centre 
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of  the  network  (reseau)  of  French  railways.  Pop, 
1,500,129  at  the  census  of  1861,  and  calculated, 
fipom  the  return  of  births  and  deaths,  to  amount 
to  1.667,841  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1865. 

The  city  stands  in  a  plain,  surrounded  on 
several  sides,  but  especially  N.  and  NE.,  by  con- 
siderable eminences;  and  the  geological  consti- 
tution of  the  district  is  so  peculiar  that  the  French 
geologists  have  called  it  the  Paris  basin,  in  the 
same  way  that  tlie  English  have  called  the  ter- 
tiary formations  near  the  English  metropolis,  the 
London  basin.  Here  are  found  alternate  strata, 
abounding  with  marine  and  freshwater  shells,  and 
oont4iining  also  many  fossil  remains  of  extinct 
animals.  G>i)sum  (known  in  England  as  piaster 
of  Paris)  is  found  in  laige  quantities;  and  S.  of 
the  Seine  is  quarried  good  building-stone,  of 
which,  indeed,  some  of  the  principal  editices  of 
Paris  are  formed :  the  older  quarries,  all  of  which 
were  subterranean,  have  been  converted  into 
catacombs,  or  repositories  for  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  removed  from  the  public  graves  that  once 
abounded,  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of 
the  city. 

Paris,  like  London,  is  situated  on  both  sides  a 
considerable  river,  which  runs  through  it  from 
SE.  to  NW.,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  largest  is  on  the  N.  side;  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  city  being,  however,  confined 
to  the  small  islands  within  the  channel  of  the 
river.  In  the  course  of  centuries  it  has  so  ex- 
.tended  itself,  that  it  now  occupies  an  area  of 
about  14  sq.  m.,  including  the  Champs  Elvs^es, 
and  other  open  spaces  at  its  VV.  extremity.  Many 
of  the  best  streets  are  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
the  open  spaces,  or  quays  along  its  banks,  present 
an  agreeable  feature  of  which  London  is  almost 
wholly  destitute.  A  few  of  the  streets  more 
recently  built  are  wide,  and  lined  on  each  side 
with  trottoirs ;  but^  generally  speaking,  the  streets 
are  narrower,  and  less  regular,  than  those  of  Ihe 
British  metropolis.  The  style  of  building,  how- 
ever, in  the  best  streets,  is*  probably  superior  to 
that  of  London.  '  The  houses  are  very  high,  and 
many  of  them  comprise  7  stories,  including  the 
ground-floor;  for  there  are  no  mink  stories.  All 
the  tenements  have  rich  hea\y  cornices  one  story 
below  the  roof,  and  the  fronts  are  invariably 
coated  with  plaster,  and  repainted  from  time  to 
time.  The  town  has,  therefore,  in  its  better  parts, 
a  gayer  and  handsomer  appearance  than  London ; 
but,  internally,  the  houses  (which  are  of  great 
extent,  inhabited  by  many  families,  and,  in  some 
cases,  ft)rmed  round  internal  courtyards,  accessible 
by  porte-coch(ires)  want  the  manv  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  are  found  in  lllnglish  houses.' 
(Maclaren's  Notes,  p.  12.)  As  in  London,  the 
fashionable  part  of  Paris  is  at  its  W.  end,  while 
the  districts  of  an  op(x>sire  character  are  mostly 
in  the  E.  and  S.  The  boulevards,  a  succession  of 
open,  circular  roads,  similar  to  the '  Circular  Koad ' 
which  surrounds  Dublin,  encircle  the  more  densely 
peopled  portion  of  the  city.  They  occupv  the 
site  of  the  old  fortifications  built  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIIL,  are  from  60  to  70  yards  in  wiilth, 
and,  being  planted  with  trees,  form  agreeable 
places  of  resort  for  all  classes  of  the  inhabs. 

The  city  was  originally  divided  into  4  quarters 
iquartitrs),  but  as  it  increased,  new  allotments 
became  necessary,  though  the  old  name  was  re- 
tained ;  and  hence  we  find  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 80  quartiers.  For  electoral  and  municipal 
puryjoses,  however,  Paris  is  divided  into  20  arron- 
dissements,  each  comprising  4  quartiers.  ^  Paris,' 
observes  Sir  H.  Lytton  IJulwer  (France,  Social, 
Lit.  and  Pol.,  L  44),  *  is  divided  into  quarters  a* 
well  by  its  manners  as  it  laws ;  and  these  different 
Vou  111. 


districts  differ  as  widely  one  from  the  other  in  the 
ideas,  habits,  and  appearance  of  thpir  inhabs.  as 
in  the  height  and  size  of  their  buildings,  or  the 
width  and  cleanliness  of  their  streets.  The  Chaus- 
s^e  d'Antin  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  Bourse, 
and  the  Palais  Royal  is  the  district  of  bankers, 
stock-brokers,  generals  of  the  empire,  and  rich 
tradespeople ;  and  it  is  the  quarter  fullest  of  life, 
most  animated,  most  rife  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress, change,  luxury,  and  elegance.  Here  are 
all  the  fine  buildings,  arcades,  and  shops,  and  here 
are  given  the  richest  and  most  splendid  balls. 
How  different  is  the  quartier  St,  Germain,  the 
district  of  the  long  and  silent  street,  of  the  meagre 
repast,  and  tlie  large,  well-trimmed  garden,  of  the 
great  court-yard,  of  the  broad  and  dark  staircase, 
inhabited  by  the  administrations  and  the  old 
nobility,  manifesting  no  signs  of  change,  no 
widening  of  streets,  no  piercing  of  arcades  or 
passages :  it  hardly  possesses  a  restaurant  of  note, 
and  has  but  one  unfrequented  theatre.  Further 
£.,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Seine,  is  the  quartier 
of  the  students,  at  once  poor  and  popular,  in- 
habited by  those  eloquent  and  illustrious  pro- 
fessors who  ^ive  to  France  its  literary  glory. 
Then  there  is  the  Marais,  the  retreat  of  old- 
fashioned  judges  and  merchants,  where  the  man- 
ners have  been  changed  almost  as  little  as  the 
houses  by  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century: 
here  are  no  carriages,  no  e(]uipages;  all  is  still 
and  silent;  you  are  carried  back  to  the  customs 
of  the  grand  hotels  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
Then  there  is  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  resi- 
dence of  those  immense  masses  that  reigned  under 
Robespierre,  and  which  Napoleon,  after  Waterloo, 
refused  to  summon  to  his  assLstance.  And  behold 
the  ancient  city  of  Paris  surrounded  by  the  Seine, 
and  tilled  by  a  vast  and  wretched  population; 
there,  proud  amidst  the  sordid  roofs  around  them, 
rise  the  splendid  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  that 
temple  of  the  12th  century,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Madeleine,  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  19th ; 
there  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  antique  hospital  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus ;  and  there  is 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  sat  the  parliament  of 
Broussel,  remarkable  in  the  chronicle  of  De  Retz.' 

Barrieres  and  Boulevards. — Paiis,  as  defined  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  of  an  irregular  oval 
shape,  its  greatest  length  from  NW.  to  SE.,  being 
4^  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Barri^re 
de  la  Villctt«  northward  to  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer 
southward  about  3^  m.  Tlie  barri^res  which  en- 
closed this  old  Paris  were  tAken  away  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  the  confines  of  the  great  city  removed  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  new  fortifications,  erected  under 
king  Louis  Philip^Mi,  1840-48.  The  immense  • 
changes  made  by>  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  in 
the  outer  aspect  of  Paris,  involving  the  destruction 
of  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  and  the  e^ction  of 
a  new  and  far  more  splendid  one  on  its  ruins,  are 
chiefiy  marked  m  these  vast  thoroughfares,  which 
form  the  characteristic  feature  of  Paris,  known  as 
the  Boulevards.  The  Boulevards  owe  their  origin 
to  the  improvements  that  took  place  in  Paris  under 
Louis  XI v.,  when  the  ancient  fortifications  of  tlie 
city  were  destroyed  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  the  king  determined  to 
form  a  wide  road  upon  the  side  of  the  northern 
ramnarts,  and  plant  it  with  trees ;  and,  in  1670, 
the  Boulevard,  or  bulwark,  from  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine to  the  Rue  St.  Martin  was  opened  for  public 
use.  Gradually  this  fine  thoroughfare  became  ex- 
tended, but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.  that  the  girdle  of  boulevards,  surrounding  the 
immense  city  on  all  sides,  was  entirely  completed. 

The  boulevards,  though  forming  one  uninter* 
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rnpted  road,  are  disUnguished  by  yarious  fiames,  in 
the  dilTereDt  sections.  The  principal  line  runs  from 
the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine,  and  is  about  tliree 
miles  long.  The  Boulevard  Bcaumarchais,  named 
after  the  well-known  dramatist,  bomes  first.  The 
next,  the  Boulevard  des  Filles-du-Calvaire  is  called 
after  an  old  convent.  The  Boulevard  du  Temple 
has  recently  undergone  a  transformation.  The 
second-rate  theatres,  which  were  its  distinctive 
feature,  and  which  gained  for  It  the  title  of 
*  Boulevard  du  Crime,'  on  account  of  the  murders 
and  burglaries  which  were  represented  on  their 
boards,  have  di^pi^eared  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  new  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene.  At  the 
end  of  this  boulevard  is  the  Kue  du  Temple,  lead- 
ing to  the  Temple  and  H6tel-de-Ville  and  the 
Kue  du  Fanbouig  du  Temple,  one  of  the  oldest 
streets  in  Paris.  Next  comes  the  Boulevard  St, 
Martin,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  the  new 
Caserne  du  Prince  Eug^ne,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugi»ne  and  the  Boule- 
vard de  Magenta.  A  little  beyond  is  the  hand- 
some fountain  of  the  Chateau  d*Eau,  with  spout- 
ing lions  and  an  encircling  square.  The  Porte 
St.  Martin  marks  the  limit  of  the  boulevard.  It 
was  erected  in  1674  bv  the  city  of  Paris  in  honour 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Is  54  feet  high  by  54  wide. 
The  bass-reliefs  represent  the  capture  of  Besan^n, 
the  defeat  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  taking  of 
Limboui^,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Germans — 
all  achievements  of  the  '  Grand  Monarch,'  who  is 
portrayed  as  Hercules  with  a  long  peruke.  In 
1848,  there  was  desperate  fighting  at  this  spot. 
The  Boulevard  St,  Denis,  the  shortest  of  the  M'hole 
series,  separates  the  Boulevards  iSe'bastopol  and 
Strasbourg  and  the  Rue  St.  Denis  and  Faubourg 
St.  Denis.  It  was  along  the  latt«r  that  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris  took  his  celebrated  walk  with  his 
head  under  his  arm,  and  that  the  sovereigns  of 
France  used  to  pass  on  their  return  from  being 
crowned  at  St.  Denis.  Moving  westward  the 
boulevards  gradually  become  more  fashionable, 
both  in  the  character  of  the  shops  and  houses,  and 
of  the  people  who  traverse  them.  The  Boulevard 
Poissonniere  exhibits  the  first  marked  indications 
of  the  change,  which  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens.  From  hence  to  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  are  to  be  found  the  richest  and  most 
brilliant  magasiru^  the  finest  equipages,  and  the 
most  aristocratic  loungers.  The  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  still  further  west,  is  remarkable  for  its 
elegant  houses,  and  the  magnificent  edifice  from 
which  it  derives  its  title,  llie  new  Boulevard 
Malcsherbes  here  branches  off  towanls  the  Park  of 
Monceaux  and  the  exterior  boulevards  which  form 
a  second  circle  round  the  inner  ones. 

Principal  Streets,  Places,  and  Parks,— Tihe  lead- 
ing street  of  Paris,  corresfMnding  with  the  Strand 
or  Oxford  Street  of  London,  is  the  Rue  St.  llonore, 
running  westward  from  the  Marchc  des  Innocens, 
and  forming,  with  its  continuation,  the  Rue  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honon*,  a  lijie  of  street*  very  nArly  2 
m.  in  length.  The  houses  in  this  faubourg  are 
large  and  handsome,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
higher  classea;  but  those  in  tlie  part  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  city  consist  principally  of  shops  and 
residences  of  persons  in  trade.  The  Rue  St.  Ilo- 
nord  is  connected  eastward  with  the  Rue  St, 
Antoine,  terminating  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille, 
in  which  is  the  model  of  the  projected  Fontaine  de 
rEli^phante.  These  streets  nearly  intersect  the 
capital  from  WN  W.  to  E8E.,  and  the  continuous 
line  measured  from  the  Barriere  du  Route  west- 
ward to  the  Barriere  du  Trone  eastward,  is  ex- 
actly 5  m.  in  length.  From  N.  to  S.  runs  another 
and  almost  equally  im|Kirtant  avenue,  formed  N. 
of  tlie  Seine  by  the  Faubourg  and  Rue  St.  Martin,  i 


crossing  the  river  and  Isle  of  Paris  by  two 
bridges,  the  part  S.  of  the  river  contesting  of  the 
Rue  and  Faubouiig  St.  Jacques,  terminating  in  the 
Barriere  d'Arceuil,  from  which  to  the  X.  end  of 
the  line  at  the  Barri^  de  la  Yillette  is  a  distance 
of  3|  m.  The  Rue  St.  Denis  runs  parallel  to  the 
Rue  St.  Martin,  connecting  the  Pont-au-Chaxigc 
with  the  N.  Boulevards  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis; 
and  more  westward,  running  in  the  same  direction, 
are  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Rue  de  Castiglione,  and 
Rue  de  la  Paix  connected  with  the  Place  Vendome, 
the  Rue  de  Luxembourg,  and  the  Rues  Royaleaiid 
Tronchet,  which  run  into  the  square  containing 
the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  These  again  are 
crossed  b^  other  streets  running  from  W.  to  E., 
the  principal  being  the  Rue  St.  Augustin,  which 
connects  the  Bourse  with  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
chins ;  and  opposite  to  the  Ganiens  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  is  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  a  noble  well-paved  street, 
!  bortiered  on  its  N.  side  by  government  buildings 
I  and  tine  hotels :  it  is  about  |  m.  in  length,  and 
lined  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  colonnades. 
The  chief  streets  S.  of  the  Seine  and  parallel  to  its 
banks  are  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  comprising 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  a  handsome  avenue  Hiieii 
with  several  large  and  handsome  government 
buildings,  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  Rue  de  TUnt- 
versit^,  and  Rue  de  Bourbon,  the  last  running  close 
to  and  in  a  line  with  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Some  of 
the  streets  at  the  E.  end  of  Paris  are  narrow  and 
irregularly  built,  although  vast  improvements  have 
been  made  even  in  this  district  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  immense  blocks  of  houses  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  new  and  laiger  roads.  The 
Quartier  Latin,  S.  of  the  Seine,  comprises  several 
collegiate  edifices;  but  the  streets  are  confined. 
The  quarters  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  the  Chaussce  d'Antin,  are  the  most  favourable 
districts  N.  of  the  Seine ;  but  the  houses,  or  hotels, 
of  the  higher  classes  are  chiefly  in  the  Faubooig 
St.  (vermain. 

Besides  the  streets  just  mentioned,  Paris  has 
about  a  hundred  squares,  ot  places,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 1.  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  an  open 
space  W.  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  obelisk  brought  from  Luxor, 
in  Egypt,  99  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  inc.  its  pedestal ; 
2.  the  Place  Vendome,  an  octagon  surrounded  oa 
three  sides  by  handsome  buildings,  with  Corin- 
thian fronts,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  noble 
column,  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Trajan  at 
Rome,  covered  with  bronze  castings,  representing 
the  achievements  of  the  grand  arm}'  in  1805,  and 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon;  3.  thePUce 
des  Victoires,  originally  formed  in  1685,  and 
having  in  its  centre  an  equestrian  statue  of  Ixinis 
XIV.  on  a  marble  pedestal,  with  bass-reliefs; 
4.  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  public  executions 
were  formerly  carried  into  effect,  and  having  on 
one  side  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  5.  the  Parvis  Notre 
Dame,  in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  that  name,  and 
having  on  its  S.  side  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  6.  the 
Place  de  la  BastiUe,  in  the  Fauboui^  St.  Antoine, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  Bastille  destroyed  14th 
July,  1789 :  in  its  centre  is  the  Colonne  de  JuiUct, 
a  large  Composite  column,  erected  in  commem<i- 
ration  of  the  revolution  of  18,30,  163  ft.  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Genius  of 
France.  Paris  has  also  a  vast  number  of  fountain.s 
communicating  by  pipes  with  the  Seine  and  the 
Canal  de  TOurcq:  stmie  of  them,  as  the  fountains 
of  S.  Sulpice,  St,  Eustache,  Grenelle,  the  Chateau 
d'Eau  in  the  Boulevard  de  Bondi,  and  that  in  the 
Marchd  des  Innocens,  are  worthy  of  notice  from 
their  architectural  beauty ;  though  the  supply  of 
water  from  them  is  not' only  insufficient,  tut  of 
bad  quality.    In  consequence  of  the  great  depth 
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to  which  the  caUxnre  grossier  of  the  Paris  basin 
penetrates,  there  are  no  springs  in  the  city  itself, 
tliough  aqueducts  bring  pure  water  from  a  distance ; 
but  pipes,  leading  as  in  London  to  each  house, 
are  of  very  modem  date,  and  only  partially  iutro- 
duce<1. 

Exclusive  of  several  handsome  gates  and  bar- 
riers, Paris  has  four  splendid  triumphal  arches; 
those  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  in  the  N.  lk)ule- 
vards,  erected  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  Arc 
du  Carrousel,  forming  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  bnilt  in  180G  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Kome,  being 
60  ft,  in  width  by  45  ft.  in  height ;  and  the  Arc 
de  TEtoile,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Avenue  do 
Neuilly,  commenced  bv  Napoleon  L  in  1806,  and 
completed  by  Louis  I'hilippe.  The  latter  is  a 
most  magnificent  monument,  and  is,  indeed,  by 
far  the  most  stupendous  structure  of  the  kind  ever 
erected,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  It 
consists  of  a  single  arch  96^  ft.  in  height,  48  ft. 
in  width,  and  73  ft.  in  depth,  and  of  two  smaller 
transverse  arclies ;  the  whole  stmeture  being  147 
ft,  in  length  by  73  ft.  in  depth,  and  162^  fu  in 
height.  It  stands  separate  from  any  other  build- 
ing, so  that  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
has  numerous  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  depict- 
ing most  of  the  great  battles  gained  by  the  French 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  effect  of  this 
prodigious  structure  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  is 
worthy  the  genius  and  magnificence  of  its  founder. 
Contiguous  to  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  is  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  an  enclosed  space  of 
sixty-seven  acres,  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Le 
Notre  in  broad  walks  and  angular  beds,  and  pro- 
fusely omamented  \rith  vases  and  statues.  It  \& 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians,  and  is  separated 
bv  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  from  the  Champs 
Elys^s,  an  open  space  about  1,000  yds.  in  length 
by  400  yds.  in  breadth,  planted  by  Colbert  in  1670, 
with  pavilions  al(»ng  the  sides  provided  with  seats 
and  entertainmenta.  These  i)arks,  for  so  they  may 
be  called,  constitute  with  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Paris,  and,  like  it,  are  thn)nged 
on  Sundays  and  festival  days.  Nearly  connected 
with  the  Champs  Ely  sees  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
an  equally  favourite  resort  of  the  Parii>ian  public. 
Once  a  vast  and  dense  forest,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  a 
well-stocked  game  preserve,  m  which  the  kings 
of  France  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting.  The 
plantations  suffered  from  the  Revolution  and 
otherwise :  but  the  first  Napoleon  repaired  much 
of  the  damage,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
tastefully  improved  the  park,  and  had  it  laid  out 
with  spacious  shady  avenues,  winding  walks,  and 
artificial  lakes,  rendering  the  whole  a  scene  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  attraction.  The  larger  of 
the  two  lakes  contains  two  islands.  Boats  ply  on 
these  lakes,  and  transport  the  visitor  from  une  side 
to  the  other,  or  to  the  Swiss  ch&let  on  one  of  the 
islands.  The  margin  of  the  lakes  offers  an  agree- 
able prospect,  and  being  amply  furnished  with 
seats,  is  much  frequented.  S.  of  the  Seine  is  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  an  oblong  si)ace  bonlered  by  a 
double  avenue  of  trees,  and  used  for  reviewmg 
troops,  and  horse-racing.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Fete  de  la  Fvderatumy  14th  July, 
1790,  as  well  as  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  during  the 
1(>0  days.  Several  minor  gardens  are  dispersed 
in  the  diflxjrent  fauxbourgs ;  besides  which,  near 
the  E.  and  W.  suburbs  respectively,  are  the  Pare 
de  Vincennes,  about  2^  m.  in  length  by  2  m.  in 
breadth. 

Falttces  and  Government  Builflingt, — Paris  con- 
tains several  palaces.  The  I>juvre  has  not  been 
the  residence  of  a  French  monarch  since  the 


minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  is  now  formed  into  a 
national  museum  and  picture  gallery.  The  Palais 
Royal,  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  favour- 
ite abode  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria,  con- 
sists partly  of  shops,  cafds,  restaurateurs,  and  esta- 
minetj),  crowded  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  by  al- 
most every  class  of  the  Parisians.  A  wing  of  the 
Palais  Royal  became  the  residence,  aftejr  the  year 
1851,  of  Prince  Napoleon,  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.  The  Palais  du  Luxembou^,  built 
for  Marie  de  Medici,  widow  of  Henry  IV.,  was 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Ch^unber  of  ?eers,  under 
king  Louis  Philippe,  but  has  since  been  chiefly  ap- 
propriated as  a  museum  and  picture  gallery.  The 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  erected  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, on  the  site  of  a  manufactory  of  tiles  (tuUeSj 
whence  it«  name),  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  Additions  have  since 
been  made  to  it  by  Napoleon  I.,  Louis  PhUippej 
and,  most  of  all,*by  Napoleon  III.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  of  a  mixed  character;  but  the  earlier 
parts  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  re- 
vived Italian  style.  Wings  spread  from  the  main 
building  towardis  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Louvre ;  on  the  ganlen  side  are 
arcades  extending  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  handsome 
pavilions  formed  into  state  apartments,  remark- 
able for  thehr  lofty  windows,  flanked  by  Corinthian 
pilasters.  The  general  effect  is  extremely  grand, 
especially  on  the  garden  side;  but  its  grandeur 
results  more  from  its  great  length  and  the  variety 
of  outline  it  presents,  than  from  any  excellence 
or  congruity  in  the  details.  The  state-rooms  are 
on  the  first-floor,  mnning  the  whole  length  of 
the  garden-front,  the  principal  being  the  Salle  du 
Conseil;  the  state  dining-room,  known  as  the 
Galeric  de  Diane,  from  which  other  rooms  lead  to 
a  vast  saloon,  and  state  ball-room  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  called  the  Salle  des  Man^chaux, 
adomed  with  portraits  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  finest  rooms  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
palace,  was  formed  chiefly  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
forms  a  wide  space,  separated  by  an  iron  railing 
from  the  Place  du  Cam»U!«el,  and  used  for  the  in- 
spection and  review  of  the  troops  on  dutv  in 
Paris.  S.  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  the 'long 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  connecting  it  with  the 
Tuileries.  The  pictures  are  deposited  in  a  splendid 
range  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  facing  the  river, 
above  \  m.  in  length ;  but  nearly  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  which  forms  a  hollow  square, 
is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  museums  and 
galleries,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  A 
portion  of  the  basement  story,  however,  in  the  S. 
wing,  is  divided  into  apartm'ents  for  the  residence 
of  otficers  ami  attendants.  As  respects  its  ex- 
ternal architecture,  the  Lou\Te  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  stroctures  in  Europe.  Its  E.  front, 
facing  the  Place  de  Lou\Te,  consists  of  a  magni- 
ficent colonnade  fomied  by  28  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  rising  above  the  basement  story,  and 
surmounted  by  a  beautiful  comice  and  line  of 
balustrades.  The  S.,  or  river  front,  though  much 
less  omamented,  is  still  extremelv  handsome, 
being  faced  with  40  Corinthian  pilastcn?,  above 
which  rise  a  balustrade  and  central  pediment; 
the  N.  and  W.  fronts  are  quite  plain,  and  fonn 
a  striking  contrast  to  those  just  described.  The 
internal  courtyard  of  the  Louvre  is  a  perfect 
square,  each  side  being  400  ft.  in  length.  The 
buildings  surrounding  it  are  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders,  highly  adomed  with  sculpture. 
The  Palais  Royal,  wh'ich  stands  to  the  N.  of  the 
mass  of  buildings  just  noticed,  has  towards  the 
Rue  St  Ilonore  a  front  with  two  wings,  united  ^fr 
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a  screen  which  encloses  a  courtyard  somewhat 
resembling  the  Horse  Guards  or  Admiralty  of 
London,  not  inelegant,  though  of  a  very  faulty 
style.  Round  the  oblong  space,  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fatlier  of  king  Louis 
Philippe,  erected  'large  houses  and  handsome 
colonnades,  occupied  by  jewellers,  tailors,  mar- 
chands-de-mode,  shoemakers,  printsellers,  restau- 
ranta,  and  keepers  of  caf<^  estaminets,  or  smoking-, 
rooms. .  The  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out,  the 
whole  being  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas. 
Hence  the  Palais  Royal  is  the  perpetual  rendez- 
vous of  the  idle  and  curious,  as  well  as  of  the 
little  rentiers  of  the  capitaL  The  Palais  da  Lux- 
embourg, where,  during  the  Republic,  the  Direc- 
tory held  its  sittings,  and  which,  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy,  was  used  by  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  by  the 
'  Parliament  of  Workmen,'  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  is  a  stately  edifice,  facing  the 
Bue  da  Vaugirard,  with  two  wings,  connected  by 
a  screen  and  gateway;  being  remarkable  for 
strength  and  soUdit}',  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions.  The  interior  comprises  several 
handsome  apartments,  the  most  interesting  bemg 
the  Salles  des  S^nces,  a  semicircular  chamber  of 
no  great  size,  round  which  were  formerly  arranged 
chairs  for  peers  or  ouvrier»f  while  the  flat  side 
was  occupied  by  the  president's  seat  and  ta'bles 
for  clerks.  The  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
which  once  boasted  of  a  fine  collection  of  old  pic- 
tures, since  removed  to  the  Louvre,  is  now  appro- 
priated lo  the  reception  of  works  by  living  French 
artists.  The  gardens  behind  the  palace,  laid  out 
in  the  old  French  style,  have  a  sheet  of  water  in 
the  centre. 

Among  the  buildings  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
government  and  legislature,  the  first  place  is  due 
t4)  the  Palais  Bourbon,  now  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  It  was  erected  chiefly  by 
the  Prince  of  Coud^*  between  1722  and  1789,  and 
it  was  occupied  during  the  first  revolution  by  the 
Council  uf  Five  Hundred.  At  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  it  was  restored  to  the  Cond^  family, 
with  a  proviso  fur  tlie  accommodation  of  the 
deputies  m  that  portion  of  the  building  previously 
occupied  by  the  council;  but  the  entire  palace 
was  subsequently  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  le- 
gislature. The  Corinthian  portico  fronting  the 
Pont  Louis  XVI.,  the  pediment  of  which  has 
1)een  completed  and  exposed  to  public  view,  is  of 
fine  pH>))ortion.s;  but,  when  compared  with  tlie 
butldmg  to  which  it  is  the  entrance,  it  seems  much 
too  large,  and  leads  to  no  apartments  of  any  great 
size,  except  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  semicir- 
cular room  ornamented  with  20  Ionic  columns  of 
white  marble,  having  gilt  capitals.  The  presi- 
dent's chair  and  the  tribune  form  the  centre  of  the 
axis  of  the  semicircle,  round  which  rise  succes- 
sively the  scat.8  and  desks  of  the  deputies  to  the 
height  of  the  basement  supporting  the  columns. 
The  walls  arc  adorned  with  pictures  and  statues ; 
and  a  spacious  double  gallery,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 700  persons,  runs  round  the  semicircular 
part  of  the  chamber,  fitted  up  with  tribunes  for 
high  functionaries,  the  corps  diplomatique,  and 
seats  for  the  public.  The  library  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  long  and  handsome  galler}*,  contains 
about  r)0,()00  vols.,  chiefly  reports  and*  law  books, 
both  l<>ench  and  English,  including  also  a  few 
rare  MSS. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nor^ is  the  Palais  de  I'Elysee  National,  for  some 
time  occupied  by  the  emperor  NafKileon  III., 
while  president  of  the  republic.  This  palace 
has  been  the  residence  of  a  groat  variety  of  per- 
guns.    it  was  built,  in  1718,  by  Molet,  for  the 


Count  d'Evreux.    It  was  afterwards  bought  and 
occupied  by  Madame  de  Pompadour.    At  a  later 

Sriod  it  became  the  property  and  residence  of 
urat ;  and  on  his  departure  for  Naples  it  was 
(xxMsionally  occupied  by  Napoleon  I.,  who  was 
much  attached  to  it.  Subsequently  it  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Duke  de  Berr}\  It  contains  some 
magnificent  apartments.  In  one  of  these  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  signed  his  last  abdication. 

Some  of  the  government  offices  are  extremely 
handsome  edifices,  especially  the  Hotel  des  Fi- 
nances, an  insulated  structure  of  vaat  size  in  the 
Rue  Rivoli;  and  the  Hotel  du  Quai  d'Orsay,  a 
noble  stone  building,  on  the  plan  of  the  Faroese 
Palace  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  Paris,  comprising  about  800  rooms,  divided  into 
offices  for  the  Council  of  State,  the  Cour  des 
Comptes,  and  for  the  departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Instruction.  The  Hotel  des  Affaires 
Etrangferes,  in  the  Rue  des  Capucines,  is  a  building 
of  considerable  extent,  but  with  few  pretensions 
to  architectural  elegance.  The  Hotel  des  Mon- 
naies,  or  Mint,  S.  of  the  Seine,  a  little  W.  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  built  in  1771,  has  two  livnts,  the 
princi{)al  of  which  facing  the  river,  has  a  length 
of  800,  with  a  height  of  78  ft.  All  the  operations 
of  coining  are  earned  on  within  this  building ;  and 
it  is  the  place  of  assav  for  all  gold  and  silver  arti- 
cles made  in  Paris,  in  one  of  the  apartmenta  is 
a  superb  collection  of  metlals  and  casts  belong^ing 
to  all  eras  of  French  history.  Among  other  build- 
mgs  nearly  or  more  remotely  connected  with  the 

fovemmeut  of  Paris  are  the  following:  1.  The 
lotel  de  Ville,  in  the  Place  of  the  same  name, 
commenced  in  1549,  but  not  completed  till  160o, 
having  a  broad  front,  with  two  side  pavilions, 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  two  gates, 
leading  to  a  quadrangle,  in  which  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Louis  XI\.  It  comprises  some  fiue 
apartments,  particularly'  the  (vrand  Salle,  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  which  Lafayette,  in  18o0,  in- 
troduced Louis  Philippe  to  the  populace  as  the 
best  of  republicans.  2.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  in 
the  Isle  du  Palais,  an  edifice  in  a  mixed  style, 
erected  between  the  14th  and  18th  centurieslon 
the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  structure :  in  the 
interior  a  central  staircase  leads  to  a  grand  saloon, 
called  the  Halle  des  Pas  Pertlus,  which  comprise 
apartments  for  the  Court  of  ( cassation,  the  Cour 
Royale,  and  Cour  d' Assize.  3.  The  Hotel  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

Paris  has  a  great  number  of  prisons.  The 
model  prison,  or  Nouvelle  Force,  Rue  de  3fazas,  i« 
on  a  large  scale,  and  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  solitary  system  to  its  farthest  extent.  lit  has 
1,260  cells :  and  its  arrangements,  in  regard  tr>  tlie 
security,  the  isolation,  and  the  surveillance  of  the 
prisoners,  are  said  to  be  as  perfect  as  can  well  be 
desire(L  Of  the  other  prisons  those  of  St.  PtHagie 
and  St.  Lazare  are  the  most  extensive  and  b&t 
managed.  The  prison  for  juvenile  offenders,  ia 
the  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  is  built  on  the  panopticuii 
principle.  The  Abbaye,  so  infamous  in  the  anoaU 
of  the  revolurion  of  1789,  is  now  exclusively  em- 
ploved  for  the  detention  of  military  offenders. 

keligiou*  JCdificts,  —  The  sacred  buildings  <^ 
Paris,  like  those  devoted  to  secular  purposes 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  styles;  but,  from  I  he 
close  of  the  16th  century  downwards,  the  Grecian 
has  prevailed*  The  first  place,  however,  both  as 
respects  antiquity  and  grandeur,  must  be  given 
to  the  CathMrale  de  Notre  Dame,  erected  between 
1010  and  1407:  it  is  a  cruciform  stmcture,  with 
an  octagonal  E.  end,  and  double  aisles  sturrround- 
ing  the  choir  and  nave ;  a  third  aisle  also  bdng 
occupied  by  a  series  of  seven  external  chapels. 
At. the  W.eDd  aie  two  lofty  towen,  evidently 
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intended  to  have  been  the  ba«es  for  steeples ;  but 
the  tower  usually  seen  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transents  was  destroyed  during  the  Re- 
volution. The  length  of  the  church  extemallv 
is  442  ft,,  the  breadth  162  ft.,  and  the  length  of 
transepts  852  ft. :  the  towers  are  235  feet  high. 
The  exterior,  though  not  without  beauty,  is  heavy, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  steeples  and'  pinnacles, 
wbitfh  give  a  light  appearance  to  the  majority  of 
Gothic  buildings.  The  W.  front,  however,  with 
its  three  large  gates  and  circular  window,  and  the 
noble  gateway  on  the  W.  side  of  the  church,  are 
highly  worthy  of  admiration.  The  inside  of  the 
church  has  a  very  splendid  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, owin^  to  its  numerous  aisles  and  chapels ; 
but  the  uniformity  of  effect  has  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  embellishments  of  the  choir,  which, 
though  in  themselves  beautiful,  are  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  church  of 
Su  Germain  des  Pr^s,  built  about  50  years  after 
Notre  Dame,  is  cruciform,  with  a  circular  £.  end. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  old  building  has  gone 
to  decay;  and,  out  of  three  towers,  only  one  re- 
mains ;  but  the  interior  contains  some  good  modem 
decorations,  valuable  pictures,  and  old  monuments, 
lliere  are  6  other  churches,  either  wholly  or  in  part 
of  Gothic  architecture;  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  church  of  St,  Germain  TAuxerrois 
not  only  from  its  structure,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  signal  was  given  from  its  belfrv,  on  the  2drd 
August,  1572,  for  the  detestable  massacre  of  St« 
Barth^emi.  Among  the  more  modem  churches 
in  the  Grecian  style,  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
is  that  of  St.  Gdne'vieve,  now  called  the  Pauth^n 
in  the  quarter  of  the  university.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1764  by  Louis  XV.  The  portico  is 
composed  of  22  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  60  ft, 
in  height,  supporting  a  triangular  pediment  120 
ft.  broad  by  24  ft.  in  height,  in  which  is  a  sculp- 
tured composition,  by  David,  representing  the 
Genius  of  France  (a  colossal  figure  14  ft.  high), 
surrounded  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation :  on 
the  frieze  beneath  is  inscribed  in  gold  letters — 

*ArX  ORAKDS  HOMMSS,  LA  PATRIB  RECONNOI8SANTB.' 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Greek  or  equilateral 
cross,  the  exterior  having  no  windows,  and  being 
ornamented  only  by  a  fneze  and  comice.  In  the 
interior  a  gallery  and  colonnade  line  the  nave  and 
transepts  on  both  sides,  forming  so  many  smaller 
naves  and  aisles.  Semicircular  windows  nse  above 
the  colonnades,  throwing  a  strong  light  into  all 
parts  of  the  building,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
cross  rises  a  dome  282  feet  in  height,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  Corinthian  pe- 
ristyle of  32  columns,  each  36  feet  high.  Ihe 
inside  is  empty,  without  any  embellishments, 
except  its  architectural  decorations,  but  enriched 
with  statues  of  Voltaire,  Kousseau,  Lagran^^e, 
and  other  illustrious  individuals,  whose  remains 
have  been  deposited  in  the  spacious  vaults  be- 
neath the  pavement.  The  total  length  of  the 
Pantheon,  including  the  portico,  is  352  feet;  in- 
terior length  from  £.  to  W.  295  feet ;  length  of 
transept  265  ft.;  uniform  breadth  104  ft.  On  the 
whole,  this  church  is  a  work  of  great  merit :  the 
general  proportions  are  good,  and  there  is  much 
grace  and  elegance  in  the  outline,  as  well  as  gran- 
deur and  simplicity  in  the  design.  Among  the 
other  churches,  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  is 
the  Madeleine,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Kue  Koyale, 
on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  but 
larger,  being  328  ft.  in  length  and  138  in  breadth, 
while  its  archetype  is  oiUy  228  by  100  ft.  It 
is  altogether  a  very  noble  stracture,  and  is  re- 
markable for  purity  and  elegance  of  design.  The 
church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  opened  in  1844,  is 


one  of  the  finest  in  Paris.  It  is  a  parallelogram 
243  ft.  by  108  ft.  It  has  a  fine  portico,  and  two 
lofty  square  towers.  Paris  has,  in  all,  20  parish 
churches,  corresponding  with  the  arrondissement^, 
and  about  50  district  churches,  besides  others  un- 
attached, and  several  belonging  to  hospitals  and 
convents.  But  none  of  these,  except  that  attached 
to  the  Hopital  des  Invalided  (for  which  see  Hos- 
pitals) ^  requires  any  particular  description.  There 
are  also  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  comprising 
French  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Independents ; 
besides  which  there  are  English  churches  and 
chapels,  American  chapels,  Jews'  synagogues,  and 
a  Greek  church;  but  none  of  them  have  any 
claims  to  architectural  beauty,  except  the  church 
of  the  Visitation,  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  the 
Gothic  church  belonging  to  the  British  embassy, 
in  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Paris  comprise  an  archbisihop,  12  vicars- 
general,  3  metropolitan  and  4  diocesan  ofiScialsi,  16 
canons  of  Notre  Dome,  84  honorary  canons,  with 
cur^  and  Wears  to  the  different  churches.  The 
Protestant  cleigy  comprise  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist  pastors,  French  independent  ministers, 
with  sundry  English  episcopal  cierg\'men,  and 
several  ministers  of  other  denominations.  Paris 
still  comprises  several  convents  for  females,  but 
those  of  the  present  day  bear  but  a  very  sUght 
resemblance  to  the  old  nunneries,  and  are  now 
little  more  than  religious  boarding  schools  for 
young  ladies,  or  lodging-houses  for  the  numerous 
sceurs  de  charity,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  There  are, 
also,  nnmerous  societies,  some  of  which  are  libe- , 
rally  supported,  for  the  promotion  of  religion  at' 
home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  of  religious  education. 
Judging  from  the  statements  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent travellers,  it  would  seem,  whatever  may  be 
the  other  wants  of  the  French  capital,  that  an  in- 
crease of  church  accommodation  is  not  one  of 
them.  'Had  I  not  looked  into  the  almanack,' 
says  Mr.  Maclaren,  an  English  traveller  (Notes, 
p.  17),  *I  should  never  have  found  out  which  day 
was  Sunday.  The  churches  are  open  everj'  day, 
and  of  course  afford  no  criterion.  The  shops  are 
open  too;  carts  and  carriages  are  plying  on  the 
streets,  and  placards  invite  you  to  vaude\*illes  at 
the  theatres  and  ballets  at  the  opera.  Your  first 
impression  is,  that  Sunday  lias  been  blotted  out 
of  the  French  calendar.  On  closer  inspection, 
you  discover  there  is  a  difference  between  this 
day  and  the  other  days  in  the  week,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  a  small  one.  In  making  a  cir- 
cuit about  12  o'clock  through  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  and  Rue  Rivoli,  I  found  about  1  shop  in 
20  shut  or  half  shut.  At  4  o'clock,  on  a  shorter 
tour,  I  found  about  half  of  them  shut,  and  at 
6  o'clock,  three-fourths.  The  thoroughfare  of  car- 
riages is  perbape  also  rather  less,  and  that  of 
loaded  carta  decidedly  so.  Some  of  the  working 
classes,  I  undersUnd,  rest  on  Sunday,  going  to 
church  perhaps  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  theatre  with  their  wives,  or  to  a  cheap 
caf<^,  and  playing  at  dominos.  On  Sunday-week 
I  went  to  the  once  celebrated  Cafd  de  Mille 
Colonnes,  (now  sunk  to  the  character  of  an  esta- 
minet,  or  smoking-house,)  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 
It  was  about  seven,  I  found  two  or  three  parties 
playing  at  billiards,  and  a  score  of  little  groups, 
of  two,  or  three,  or  six  individuals,  busy  with 
dominos.  Two  of  the  parties  near  me  consisted 
each  of  a  man,  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  The 
greater  proportion,  however,  of  the  working 
cUases  ply  their  labours  on  Sunday  till  dinner- 
time, then  rest  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  they 
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may  not  want  their  holiday,  go  beyond  the  bar- 
riers, where  wine  is  cheap,  and  spend' the  money  in 
drinking  and  dancing.  The  over-rij^id  obser\'ance 
of  the  Sunday  in  Scotland,  which  sometimes  dis- 
exists  young  minds  with  reli^on  altogether,  is  a 
Ught  eVil  when  compared  with  this.' 

Cemeteries,  —  The  Parisians  formerly  interred 
their  dead,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  along  the 
sides  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  city ;  but,  as 
the  nop.  increased,  and  its  boundaries  were  ex- 
ten(red,  these  grave-yards  became  included  within 
its  precincts,  and  were  at  length  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  both 
few  and  small,  so  that  the  inhabs.  were  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  other  modes  of  inter- 
ment, and,  accordingly,  large  trenches  (similar 
to  those  opened  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  London)  were  dug  for  the  reception  of 
corpses  thrown  in  till  the  holes  were  tilled,  when 
they  were  covered  over,  and  others  opened  close 
to  them.  This  disgusting  method  of  burying 
necessarily  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
cemeteries  extremely  unhealthy,  and  at  length 
government  interfered  to  prohibit  all  funerids 
within  the  town,  and  ordered  the  formation  of 
spacious  cemeteries  at  a  mile  distance  from  the 
city  walls,  at  the  same  time  directing  that  the 
bones  in  the  old  grave-yards  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  subterranean  quarries  or  catacombs, 
under  the  Quartier  St.  Germain.  Paris  has  now 
six  huge  and  well  laid-out  cemeteries,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  those  which  have  since  been 
formed  on  the  same  model  near  London,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  other  large  towns  of  England. 
The  Pere-la-Chaise,  outside  the  E.  barrier,  is  the 
finest  of  the  Parisian  cemeteries,  and  its  advan- 
tageous situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  num- 
ber, as  well  as  beauty,  of  its  monuments,  and 
the  celebrity  of  many  of  those  whose  remains 
have  been  brought  thither,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  French  metropolis. 
The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  running  under 
about  one-third  part  of  Paris  S.  of  the  Seine: 
they  are  arranged  into  galleries  lined  with  piles 
of  bones,  and  the  entrance  is  near  the  Barriere  de 
I'Enfer,  but,  being  deemed  unsafe,  they  are  seldom 
shown  to  visitors. 

Hoqntals  und  Benevolent  Institutions,  —  Hos- 
pitals for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  hos|>ices  for 
the  aged,  iiitirm,  or  foundlings,  existed  in  Paris 
from  a  very  early  period ;  but  being  exclusively 
under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastics,  the  objects  of 
the  founders  were  often  grossly  perverted,  and  the 
revenues  of  these  ei^tablishments  ap])lieil  to  im- 
proper uses.  No  improvement  took  place  till  the 
Revolution,  when,  by  a  decree  of  convention  in 
1793,  the  two  old  and  only  remaining  hospitals 
were  ordered  to  surrender  a  portion  of  the  inmates 
of  their  crowded  and  unhealthy  wards  to  the  con- 
vents and  other  houses  that  had  become  national 
property.  An  administration,  consisting  of  a  ge- 
neral council  and  administrative  committee,  was 
formed  in  1801,  for  the  puqx)se  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  public  charities  of  Paris :  a  tax 
of  8  per  cent,  on  the  sums  received  at  theatres 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement;  a  tax  on 
cemeteries;  a  portion  of  the  octrois  of  the  city  of 
l*aris,  with  dues  from  the  Monte-de-Picte'  being,  at 
the  same  time,  effected  for  their  support.  These 
institutions  have  since  increased  in  number  and 
magnitude  with  the  increasing  population  of  the 
city,  and,  in  1849,  some  further  measures  were 
taken  with  the  view  of  rendering  their  adminis- 
tration more  efficient. 

Of  the  hospitals,  the  Hotel  Dieu  is  entitled  to 
the  first  notice,  on  account  of  its  antiquity ;  for  it 
ia  known  to  have  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 


l?th  century,  and,  even  at  that  early  period,  to 
have  had  some  valuable  endowments.  *  It  was  en- 
lai^ed  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XVL;  and,  since  the  Revolution,  the  buildings 
have  been  so  much  improved  that  at  prevent  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  with  its  subordinate  estabUsh^ient  in 
the  Rue  de  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  ha«)  85<)  beds:  the 
average  annual  number  of  patients  is  12,000  \  the 
mortality  1  in  8.  It  is  in  ever}-  respect  extremely 
well  appointed,  and  has  among  its  medical  t^cen 
the  most  celebrated  phvsicians  and  surgeons  of 
Paris,  so  that  the  Hotel  Dieu  may  be  considered 
as  the  great  normal  hospital  of  France.    The  hos- 

Eitals  next  in  importance  are  those  of  La  Pitie, 
>a  Charit^,  St.  Antoine,  Beaujon,  des  Enfans  Ma- 
lades,  and  des  Yc'n^riens;  the  whole  number  of 
these  establlshmenta  under  the  civil  adminis- 
tration amounting  to  IG,  exclusive  of  8  military 
hospitals,  regulated  by  the  minister  of  war.  These 
hospitals,  however,  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, situated  in  close  neighbourhoods,  and  frvm 
the  antiquity  of  the  buildings,  ill-planned;  but 
the  interior  management  is  extremely  good,  and 
may  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  first 
London  hospitals.  Among  the  hospices,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Bicdtre,  for  infirm  old  men,  the 
Saltp^tri^re,  for  aged  women,  two  hospices  des  In- 
curaoles,  and  1  for  orphans  and  foundlings.  There 
are  also  numerous  maisons  de  sante  in  and  about 
Paris,  which  receive  patients  at  certain  fixed  scales 
of  payment,  and  may  therefore  be  called  hospitals 
for  the  middle  classes.  A  great  number  of  minor 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor  are 
supported  by  private  subscription. 

Oi'ches,  or  public  nurseries,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  Paris.  In  these,  the 
infants  of  poor  women  engaged  in  factories  or 
other  out-of-doors  labour,  are  received  and  attended 
to.  The  women  deposit  their  infants  in  the  creche, 
in  the  morning  when  they  go  to  their  work,  return 
to  suckle  them  at  certain  hours,  and  carry  them 
home  in  the  evening.  The  creches  are  sometimes 
wholly  8upiK)rted  by  public  subscriptions ;  but  oc- 
casionally those  who  carrj-  their  children  to  them 
contribute  small  suras  to  their  support. 

Of  all  the  establishments  in  the  French  capital 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
most  important,  both  on  account  of  the  grandear 
of  its  buildings  and  the  benefits  which  it  confers 
on  its  inmates,  is  the  Hotel  des  In valides,  intende<l 
for  the  support  of  disabled  officers  and  soldiers,  or 
those  who  have  been  in  active  service  upwards  of 
SO  years.  The  edifice,  situated  at  the  S.  end  of 
an  avenue  leading  over  the  Pont  des  Invalides 
from  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  begun  in  1675,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  a  distance  on  account  of 
its  gilded  dome,  lantern,  and  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  323  ft.  above  the  floor.  It  is  compo:»d 
of  5  courts  of  equal  form  and  size,  surrounded  by 
biuldings  5  stories  in  height,  and  covers  a  space  of 
nearly  7  acres ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  heavy 
building,  without  any  exterior  beauty.  The 
church  of  the  establishment  is  indebted  for  its 
noble  appearance  principally  to  its  magnificent 
dome  supported  by  20  pairs  of  Composite  pillars. 
Resides  abf)ut  1 70  pensioned  officers,  there  arc  ^>ont 
3,000  sub-officeis  and  privates,  who  are  boarded, 
lodged,  and  clothed,  and  receive  a  monthly  stipend 
varying  according  to  rank.  The  dormitori€«  con- 
tain each  from  50  to  60  beds;  besides  which  there 
are  l&Tfre  infirmaries  for  the  sick.  All,  except 
field-officers,  mess  at  public  tables,  and  all  wear 
the  same  uniform.  Their  only  duty  is  to  mount 
guard  within  the  precincts  of  the  hotel ;  and,  when 
the  sovereign  comes  within  its  walls,  they  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  guarding  his  person.  On 
the  whole,  the  Hotel  dee  Invalides,  though  by  no 
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means  so  fine  a  building  as  Greenwich  Hospital, 
near  I^ndon,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  it  as  one  of 
the  grandest  national  institutions  of  Europe,  llie 
Hotel  des  Invalides  contains  the  remains  and  the 
inagnlticent  mausoleum  of  Napoleon  I. 

Commercial  Estabfvihments.  —  Paris,  till  1826, 
though  abounding  with  fine  public  edifices,  had 
no  structure  specially  devoted  to  the  transacting 
of  commercial  business.  The  merchants  previously 
met  in  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Palais  Royal;  but  the  inconvenience  to  which 
thev  were  subject  led,  in  1808,  to  the  formation  of 
a  plan  for  constructing  an  exchange  sufficiently 
large  for  the  multifarious  business  of  so  great  a 
capital  The  form  of  the  Bourse,  which  stands  in 
a  spacious  square  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Rue  St 
Augustin,  is  a  parallelogram,  212  ft.  in  length  by 
126  ft.  in  width,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  6*6 
Corinthian  columns.  The  Salle  de  la  Bourse,  or 
great  hall,  on  the  gronnd-fioor  of  the  building, 
116  ft,  in  length  by  76  ft.  in  breadth,  is  surrounded 
by  arcades  of  Done  architecture.  A  grand  stair- 
case leads  to  a  spacious  gallery  supported  by 
Doric  colunms,  and  to  the  hall  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce.  Corridors  run  round  both  the  upper 
and  lower  hall,  communicating  with  various  rooms 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes;  and  on  the 
whole  the  arrangements  are  of  the  most  complete 
description.  The  hours  for  transacting  business 
are  from  1  to  6,  but  the  galleries  and  corridors  are 
open  fKftn  9  to  5.  The  Banque  de  France,  erected 
by  Mansard  in  1720,  possesses  little  architectural 
beauty.  The  present  establishment  was  founded 
in  1803,  and  received  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
L<i8uing  notes  payable  to  bearer.  Its  capital  con- 
sists of  91,250,000  francs  in  shares  of  1,000  francs 
each.  The  notes  issued  are  for  500  and  100  francs. 
The  customary  rate  of  discount  varies  according 
to  circumstances,  but  averages  4  per  cent;  the 
bank,  however,  discounts  no  bills  that  have  more 
than  three  months  to  run.  It  opens,  also,  comptes 
conrants  with  all  requiring  them,  and  charges  no 
commission,  its  only  remuneration  for  such  tran- 
sactions arising  out  of  the  use  of  money  placed  in 
its  hands.  The  government  of  the  bank  is  vested 
in  a  council  of  20,  elected  by  the  200  largest  pro- 
prietors; the  governor  and  deputy-governor  are 
appointed  by  the  president  The  institution  is 
flourishing,  and  enjoys  almost  unlimited  credit 

Markeii. — The  public  establishments  connected 
with  wholesale  trade  are  called  halles,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Halle  au  Ble,  or  corn-market  a  cir- 
cular building  completed  in  1767.  The  Halle  aux 
Vins,  on  the  Quai  St  Bernard,  S.  of  the  Seine,  near 
the  Jardin  National,  is  an  immense  inclosure,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  31,100  sq.  yards,  waUedon  three  sides, 
and  fenced  towards  the  quay  by  an  iron  railing 
about  850  yards  in  length.  *This  great  market  is 
diWded  iiito  streets  called  after  the  principal 
French  wines ;  there  are  seven  large  piles  of  build- 
ings, four  in  front  and  three  behind,  one  of  which  is 
fire-proof,  and  used  solely  as  a  store-house  for 
spirits.  The  warehouses  and  vaults  will  contain 
400,000  casks.  Wines  entering  this  depdt  are  not 
charged  with  the  octroi  till  taken  out  for  con- 
sumption; but  they  pay  one  franc  per  cask  for 
warehouse  room.  The  hall  is  open  from  6  to  6 
in  summer,  and  from  7  to  5  in  \vinter ;  and  the 
counting-houses  of  some  of  the  principal  wine 
merchants  are  within  the  premises.  The  other 
wholesale  markets  are  the  Halle  aux  Draps  and 
the  Halle  aux  Cuirs ;  the  Halle  aux  Yeaux,  near 
the  Quai  de  la  Toumelle,  being  now  exclusively 
used  by  the  chiifonniers  for  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  rags. 

Distinct  from  the  halles,  or  wholesale  markets, 
are  the  marchet,  or  ordinary  marketa,  although 


the  distin<*.tion  is  not  always  drawn,  some  of  the 
largest  retail  markets  being  also  called  halles. 
The  greatest  of  these,  and,  in  fact,  the  central 
market  of  Paris,  is  the  vast  structure  going  by  the 
name  of  the  Halles  Centrales,  composed  of  twelve 
pavilions,  and  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by 
a  boulevard  32  metres  in  width.  This  immense 
market  was  commenced  in  1851,  but  was  only 
partly  finished  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Besides 
these  Halles  Centrales,  Paris  has  above  80  mar- 
kets, the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  St  Germain, 
opening  on  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  constructed 
from  the  designs  of  Blondel.  It  is  a  parallelogram, 
500  ft  in  length  by  480  ft;,  in  breadth.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  former  markets  is  the 
Marche  des  Innocens,  in  the  centre  of  which,  as 
already  observed,  is  one  of  the  noblest  foun- 
tains in  the  capital.  The  other  markets  are, 
generally  speaking,  commodious,  but  they  require 
no  particular  description.  Paris  has,  also,  five 
abattoirs  (built  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  9th  Feb.  1810),  where  the  animals  ne- 
cessary for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabs.  are 
killed.  The  abattoir  of  Montmartrc  is  about  1 ,074 
ft,  long  and  384  ft.  broad,  and  that  of  Mfenil- 
montant  is  nearly  as  large ;  the  other  three  (two 
of  which  are  S.  of  the  Seine)  are  inferior  both  in 
size  and  arrangement 

Internal  Consumption. — All  estimates  respecting 
the  consumption  of  pmvisions  in  a  populous  city 
must,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  extremely 
vague ;  but  with  r%ard  to  Paris  there  is  less  un- 
certainty, owing  to  the  octrois,  or  duties,  levied 
on  most  articles  coming  across  the  barriers.  The 
following,  according  to  official  statistics,  were  the 
articles  of  food  consumed  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1863 : — ^wine,  spirits,  and  fermenteil  liquors,  in  cask 
and  bottle,  3,434,000  hectolitres;  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  pork,  venison,  potted  meats,  123,643,359  kilo- 
grammes ;  cheese,  2,968,967  kilogrammes;  sea  fish 
to  the  value  of  11,880,672  fr.;  oysters,  2,652,832  fr. ; 
fresh-wat€r  fish,  1,480,390  fr.; 'poultry  and  game, 
12,928,763  fr.  It  is  verj-  difficult  to  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  consumption  of  bread,  on  account  of 
the  permitted  exportation  of  wheat  into  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  whenever  the  price  outside  the 
barriers  exceeds  that  of  the  Halle  au  Bl^,  but  the 
daily  consumption  of  flour  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  2,000  sacks.  Cattle,  sheep,  Ac  chiefly 
come  from  Normandy,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Limousin. 

Among  other  articles  of  consumption,  the  to- 
bacco sold  in  Paris  amounts  to  about  800,000  kilog. 
Fuel,  which  is  here  one  of  the  most  costly  articles 
of  domestic  expenditure,  consists  principally  of 
wood;  but  considerable  quantities  of  coal  and 
charcoal  are  also  made  use  of. 

Indtatn/j  Commerce^  and  Trade. — Paris,  besides 
being  the  political  cap.  of  France,  is  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  national  mdustry  and  commerce. 
Many  branches  of  industry  are  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale;  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  greater  subdivision  of  employment,  the  greater 
command  of  scientific  assistance  and  of  skilled 
workmen,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  counter\'ail 
the  higher  wages  and  heavier  expenses  in  other 
respects  attending  their  prosecution  in  so  great  a 
city.  Still,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  a  city 
like  Paris,  without  coal,  and  without  the  command 
of  water  power,  should  ever  be  able  to  come  into 
successful  competition  with  such  places  as  Man- 
chester, Glasffow,  or  Birmingham.  The  articles 
produced  in  Paris  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  those  of 
virtii,  jewellery,  the  tine  arts,  or  those  immediately 
ministering  to  the  luxurious  wants  of  a  great  ca- 
pital. In  all  these  a  great  increase  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  20  years.    Two  laige  mana- 
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facturing  estabs.  belong  to  the  government,  and, 
like  all  similar  establishments,  are  carried  on  at  a 
loss.  One  of  th»te,  the  Manufacture  Nationale  des 
G(»belin8,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  is 
carried  on,  having  originally  belonged  to  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Gobelin,  who  amassed  great  wealth 
as  dyers ;  but  the  property  having  changed  handji, 
it  was  converted  into  an  establishment  for  weaving 
tapestry ;  and,  becoming  celebrated  for  the  beauty' 
of  its  products,  was  purchased  by  Colbert  for  Louis 
XIV.  iu  1662,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to  go- 
vernment. The  pieces  of  tapestry  are  most  ex- 
quisitely executed,  and  the  effect  of  some  of  them 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  oil  paintings. 
The  manufactoreof  a  single  piece  frequently  occu- 
pies three  or  four  yean,  costing  firom  16,000  to 
18,000  francs.  Some  splendid  carpets  are  likewise 
manufactured  in  this  establishment.  Its  products 
are  chiefly  destined  fur  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  or  for  presents  to  monarchs  and  dis- 
tinguished personages :  a  few  of  the  inferior  pieces 
of  tApestry  are  allowed  to  be  sold,  but  the  sale  of 
carpets  is  forbidden.  A  drawing  school  is  attached 
to  the  maimfactor>%  and  lectures  are  annually  de- 
livered by  the  most  celebrated  chemists  on  the 
chemical  principles  of  dyeing.  The  national  ma- 
nufactory of  tobacco  is  conducted  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  a  handsome  modem  structure  on 
the  Quai  des  Invalides.  About  a  fifth  part  of  the 
entire  produce  of  tobacco  in  France  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  establishment.  The  manufacture  of 
Sevres  porcelain,  though  about  6  m.  from  Paris, 
and  not  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  may  be 
noticed  in  this  place :  it  has  been  the  property  of 
the  state  since  1759.  Some  of  the  articles  fur- 
nished by  this  manufactory  bring  very  high  prices, 
and  are  esteemed  alike  for  elegance  of  form  and 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  paintings.  An 
exhibition  takes  place  in  September,  when  there 
is  an  extensive  show  of  foreign  china  and  earthen- 
ware, as  well  as  of  specimens  in  different  stages  of 
progress.  The  sale-d^pot,  in  Paris,  is  in  the  Rue 
Kivoli.  Among  the  other  manufactures  of  the 
cap.,  jewellery,  works  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
steel,  watchmaking,  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
products,  hats,  carpets,  artificial  flowers,  and  the 
compounding  of  all  kinds  of  bonbons  and  sweet- 
meats, furnish  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
persons;  besides  which,  Paris  has  woollen  factories, 
establishments  for  weaving  silk  shawls,  and  above 
20  factf)rie8  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods  of  cotton 
and  worsted.  The  manufacture  of  both  silk  and 
cotton  stockings  is  conducted  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  detailed 
census  of  the  industrial  population  in  the  years 
1860-63,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  French 
metropolis  contains  not  less  than  101,000  manu- 
facturing, or  industrial  establishments,  employ- 
ing 416,000  workmen.  The  classification  of  these 
establishments  nhows  that  no  fewer  than  29,069 
are  devoted  to  feeding  Paris ;  5,878  to  building 
Paris;  23,800  to  clothing  Paris;  and  7,391  to 
furnishing  Paris.  Printing  and  engraving  oc- 
cupy 2,759  establishments;  gold  and  jewel- 
lery, 3,199.  The  number  of  workmen  employed 
shows  that  in  Paris  the  great  principle  of  in- 
dustry', co-operation,  is  imperfectly  understood. 
There  are  very  few  large  establishments.  Each  of 
the  101,000  firms  employs  an  average  of  5  work- 
men. Onlv  7,492  employ  more  than  10  hands; 
31,480  employ  from  2  to  10;  and  62,199  employ 
but  a  single  hand,  or  none  out  of  the  family.  The 
416,000  workpeople  are  divided  into  286,000  men, 
105,000  women,  and  25,000  children.  Of  these  87 
in  everjr  100  can  read  and  write;  12  in  every  100 
can  neither  read  nor  write;  and  those  who  can  { 


only  read  count  as  1  in  100.  If  the  proportion  of 
those  who  can  read  and  writ«  is  large,  there  is 
neverthelei»8  the  grave  fact  that  60,000  workmen 
are  incapable  of  signing  their  names,  llie  day's 
work  is  less  than  12  hours  in  7,000  establishments; 
in  87,000  more  than  12  hours ;  and  in  20,000  there 
is  no  fixed  limit.  The  wages  average  4f.  51c.  per 
day.  This  was,  however,  in  1861,  when  the  census 
was  made ;  it  is  probable  that  in  1866  the  great 
development  of  industry  must  have  raised  the 
average  to  5f.  a  day.  In  examining  the  question 
of  wages  it  was  natural  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  periods  of  '  slack  work '  and  of  absolute  cessa- 
tion. The  result  proved  that  out  of  the  101,000 
establishments  64,000  continued  without  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  year.  The  remaining  36,000 
suffered  more  or  less  from  slack  work  and  no  work 
at  all.  In  some  of  these  the  slack  season  endures 
from  two  to  four  months ;  but,  as  these  periods  are 
regular  in  their  recurrence,  both  master  and  man 
can  provide  against  them. 

Tlie  retail  trade  of  Paris  is  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  9,000  re- 
tailers of  food  and  drink,  that  7.000  are  employed 
in  making  and  selling  articles  of  dress  or  orna- 
ments, and  about  1,000  in  keeping  hotels,  restau- 
rants, and  cafi^ 

Bridge*,  QwsySy  and  Navigation, — Paris  has  not, 
like  London,  a  deep  and  broad  river,  navigable  to 
the  city  by  sea-borne  vessels  of  large  burden ;  but 
the  Seine  IS,  notwithstanding,  a  striking  feature  in 
Paris  on  account  of  its  bridges  and  quays,  as  well 
as  advantageous  from  its  extensive  boiat-naviga- 
tion.  It  enters  Paris  from  the  £S£.,  about  3  m. 
below  its  junction  with  the  Mame,  at  Charenton, 
and  in  its  course  forms  a  slight  curve  northward, 
its  whole  length  from  the  E.  to  the  \V.  extremity 
being  nearly  7  m.,  in  which  space  it  forms  3  islets, 
the  smallest,  but  highest  up  the  stream  being  the 
Isle  Louvier,  used  as  a  depot  for  wood-fuel,  the 
Isle  of  St.  Louis,  about  700  yards  in  length,  and 
the  Isle  du  Palais,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lutetian 
about  5  furlongs  in  length  by  2  do.  in  breadth. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  more*  than  30  bridges,  of 
which  some  are  on  the  suspension  plan,  some  of 
iron  and  stone,  one  of  wood,  and  the  rest  of  stone. 
The  most  notable  of  these  bridges  are  the  Pont 
d'Austerlitz,  an  iron  bridge ;  the  Pont  Keuf,  which 
crosses  2  branches  of  the  Seine,  and  has  12  arches ; 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  a  light  construction  of  iron ; 
the  Pont  Imperial,  a  well  constructed  stone  bridge 
of  5  arches ;  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  a  stone 
structure  of  5  flat  arches ;  and  tbe  Pont  de  Jena, 
constructed  of  flattened  elliptical  arches  and  ap- 
parent lightness.  The  islets  in  the  river  are 
connected  with  the  N.  and  S.  banks  by  a  dozen 
bridges,  some  of  stone  and  others  of  wood,  of 
inferior  size  and  little  beauty.  The  banks  of  the 
Seine  are  not  blocked  up,  like  those  of  the  Thames, 
with  coal-wharfs,  warehouses,  and  irregularly  built 
houses,  running  dose  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
but  have  fine  open  quays,  affording  uninterrupted 
walks,  extending  on  both  sides  the  river  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  Wharfs  and  landing 
places  are  formed  in  different  parts,  particularly 
towards  the  E.  end  of  the  city.  Depdts  for  tire- 
wood  are  to  be  found  along  the  river,  and  on  all 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and, the  boats  along  the 
wharves  on  both  sides  the  Isle  du  Palais  furnish 
supplies  of  wood  and  charcoaL  The  na\'igatiou  of 
the  river  is  effected  by  large  boats  called  coches 
d'eau,  bv  barks,  and  by  steamers,  the  number  of 
which  is  progressively  increasing.  From  the 
higher  parts  of  the  river  about  11,000  boats  arrive 
every  year  with  fruit,  com  and  flour,  hay,  wine, 
paving-stones,  and  bricks,  besides  about  4^000 
barks  laden  with  timber,  charcoal,  and  fire-wood. 
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Barges  of  from  40  to  60  tons  burden  come  from 
liouen  with  colonial  produce,  cotton  goods,  cider, 
salt,  and  foreign  com,  and  steamboats  ply  daily 
between  Rouen  and  Paris,  and  others  during  sum- 
mer between  Paris  and  Montereau. 

CanaUy  Railways,  and  OmnUnuea, — The  canals 
N.  of  the  Seine  consist  of  2  or  3  branches  connected 
with  an  undertaking  for  uniting  the  waters  of  the 
Seine  and  Ourcq,  with  the  view  not  only  of  making 
an  inland  navigation,  but  also  of  supplying  the 
capital  with  water  of  better  miality  than  that 
of  the  Seine.  The  Canal  de  I'Ourcq'  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Ourcq  about  28  m.  N£.  Paris,  and 
after  collecting  several  minor  streams  falls  into  a 
basin  in  the  NE.  suburb  of  the  city,  from  which 
branch  several  canals  almost  encircle  the  N.  side 
of  Pans.  These  canals,  however,  are  less  used 
for  navigation  than  for  suppl^'ing  the  city  with 
water. 

Paris  is  the  centre  of  all  French  railways.  There 
are  8  great  lines  of  railway  terminating  in  the  city, 
and  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  ceinture,  or  girdle- 
railway,  connects  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
western  suburbs,  as  well  as  the  chief  lines  with 
each  other.  The  finest  station  is  that  of  the 
Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  a  palatial  buildmg,  the 
facade  of  which  is  ornamented  by  a  profusion  of 
statuary.  The  Chemin  de  fer  de  I'Ouest  has  two 
stations,  north  and  south  of  the  river :  this  system 
includes  the  two  lines  to  Versailles,  which  at 
times,  when  the  great  fountains  are  playing — 
always  on  Sundays— carry  nearly  100,000  travel- 
lers away  from  and  back  to  Paris. 

All  the  omnibuses  of  Paris  belong  to  one  great 
company.  In  the  year  1854,  the  number  of  omni- 
buses in  Paris  was  829,  carrying  34,000,000  of  pas- 
sengers annually.  I  n  1864  the  company  employed 
in  the  20  arrondissements  562  vehicles,  each"  of 
which  conveyed  in  every  jouniey  an  average  of 
29  persons,  or  453  a  day,  which  made  for  the  562 
carriages  254,586  daily,* and  92,923,890  per  annum ; 
out  of  whom  53,814,768  rode  inside,  and  39,109,122 
outside.  This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000,000 
on  the  figures  of  1863.  In  addition  to  the  562  ve- 
hicles of  Paris,  there  were  48  in  the  environs,  and 
including  the  omnibuses  called  the  American,  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers was  99,228,313  annually,  or  271,858  daily. 
Each  of  the  Paris  omnibuses  traversed,  in  1864,  an 
average  distance  of  97  kilometres  (60  miles)  a  day. 
The  vehicles  of  the  environs  ran  79  kilometres  a 
day.  The  number  of  horses  employed  was  7,261 
daily,  of  which  6,831  were  for  Pari's,  and  430  for 
the  neighbourhood. 

KsUtblvshmenU  for  Education. — The  university 
of  Paris,  which  appears  to  have  been  e8tablishe<l 
early  in  the  13th  century,  though  some  writers 
have  traced  its  antiquity  up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, comprised,  before  the  revolution  of  1789, 
10  great  and  26  minor  colleges,  which  had  each 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  arts.  The 
professors  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  colleges 
rather  than  to  the  university  as  an  abstract  body, 
and  the  number  of  students  living  in  the  colleges 
was  very  considerable.  The  revenue  of  the  uni- 
versity arose  out  of  a  28th  part  of  the  rent  paid  by 
the  farmer-general  of  the  royal  posts  and  messa- 
^eries,  which,  with  the  students'  fees,  made  a  large 
mcome ;  and  the  extensive  buildings,  still  remain- 
ing, testify  the  importance  once  attached  to  these 
institutions,  at  the  same  time  that  the  literary 
annals  of  France  prove  tiiat,  speaking  generally, 
the  various  functionaries  performed  their  duties 
pretty  efficiently.  At  the  Revolution,  however,  the 
colleges  were  abolished,  their  estates  confiscated, 
and  the  whole  establishment  was  remodcUed. 
Further  alterations  were  made  by  Napoleon  I.,  but 


the  present  system  dates  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons. 

The  University  of  Paris,  as  now  constituted,  is 
the  central  establishment  for  education  in  France, 
and  has  under  its  direction  all  the  faculties,  col- 
leges, and  schools  of  the  country :  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  government  establishment-,  since  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  is  ex-ojfficio  rector. 
The  university  has  jurisdiction  over  the  five  na- 
tional and  two  private  colleges  of  Paris,  the  col- 
lege of  Versailles,  and  otl^er  institutions  and  pen- 
sions within  certain  limits.  There  are  four  facul- 
ties for  higher  degrees,  granted  by  the  academic 
council ;  but  no  students  can  be  admitted  to  them 
without  having  previously  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters.  Professors  are  attached  to  each 
faculty,  and  deliver  gratuitous  courses  of  lectures, 
u  certain  attendance  on  which,  as  well  as  other 
exerclfies,  is  necessary  for  obtaining  degrees.  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  must 
produce  certificates  of  having  studied  at  least  one 
year  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  university,  in 
some  authorised  institution,  or  under  the  charge  of 
a  regular  tutor.  Examinations  are  publicly  held 
four  times  a  year  under  four  professors  appointed 
by  the  academic  council :  they  include  numerous 
oral  questions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history, 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  with  papers  for 
written  composition,  and  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  The  examination  of  each  can- 
didate must  last  1^  hour,  but  may  be  protracted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  professors.  All  the  higher 
d^rees  are  granted  only  after  severe  trials,  and 
numerous  candidates  are  annually  rejected.  At 
the  end  of  each  academical  year,  in  Au.:;ust,  a 
grand  distribution  of  prizes  takes  place  in  the  pub- 
lic hall  of  the  Sorbonnc  to  the  most  deserving 
pupils  of  these  colleges,  and  the  degree  of  emula- 
tion thus  excited  among  more  than  5,000  students 
is  immense,  llie  minister  of  public  insfniction 
presides  at  this  ceremony,  the  professors  deliver 
Latin  orations,  and  the  company  comprises  the  most 
distinguished  functionaries  and  literati  of  France, 

Paris,  besides  its  colleges,  has  numerous  insti- 
tutions and  pensions  for  boys,  with  corresponding 
institutions  and  pensions  for  girls.  These  arc 
similar  in  all  respects,  except  in  size ;  the  insti- 
tutions being  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  course  of 
study  more  general  and  more  advanced  in  them 
than  in  the  pensions.  The  conductors  of  these 
establishments  roust  be  at  least  graduates  of 
letters,  and  are  bound  by  law  not  only  to  follow 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  university, 
but  to  send  their  pupils  daily  to  one  of  the  royal 
colleges  in  order  to  attend  the  professors'  lectures. 
It  Ls  their  duty,  also,  to  assist  them  in  their 
studies,  and  prepare  them  for  the  lessons  to  be 
gone  through  in  the  public  class-rooms  of  the 
colleges.  All  the  permanent  students  of  the 
colleges  wear  a  militar^'-looking  uniform,  and  are 
summoned  to  their  duties  by  beat  of  drum.  There 
are  no  colleges  for  girls,  and  their  education  varies 
according  to  the  system  followed  in  each  par- 
ticular establbhment :  the  mistresses,  however,  of 
the  different  schools  are  obliged  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation before  persons  authorised  by  the  university. 

Among  the  other  establishments  for  education, 
the  highest  is  the  College  of  France,  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1530,  and  augmented  at  different 
periods.  It  consists  of  professors  only,  called 
lecteurs,  among  which  are  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Paris.  Their  lectures  are  gratuitous,  and  open 
to  eveiybody.  The  museum  of  natural  history, 
iu  the  tfardin  des  Plantes,  has  likewise  an  attached 
corps  of  13  professors,  who  deliver  courses  of 
lectures  on  different  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  agriculture.    These  lectures 
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are,  also,  perfectly  open  and  gratuitons;  as  are 
those  delivered  on  Onental  literature  at  the  Bib- 
liothlique  Nationale ;  on  painting,  and  sculpture, 
at  the  National  school  of  tine  arts ;  and  on  various 
branches  of  practical  science  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  des  Metiers.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
educational  institutions  to  which  ihe  Kevohition 
gave  rise  is  the  Ecole  Polyt^chnique,  established 
in  1794-95,  for  the  promotion  of  mathematical 
and  T)hysical  science  and  the  graphic  arts,  and 
the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  artillery,  engi- 
neering, and  mining  departments.  The  school  is 
under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war;  but  the 
details  of  management  and  instruction  are  left  to 
a  general  council,  and  it  underwent  sundry  modi- 
lications  in  1848.  The  most  distinguished  masters 
in  every  branch  of  science  are  appointed  by  go- 
vernment; and  no  students  are  admitted  without 
having  previously  undergone  an  examination,  to 
prove  their  competency  in  the  classics  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  The  pupils,  of  whom 
there  are  about  300,  study  two,  sometimes  three 
years;  and  no  one  can  enter  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  militan^^  ser^'ice  without  a  certificate 
of  attendance  at  this  establishment.  There  are 
24  scholarsliips,  12  of  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
minister  of  war,  8  of  the  minister  of  tlie  interior, 
and  4  of  the  mmister  of  marine.  The  establish- 
ment is  supported  by  government;  but  the  pupils 
pay  an  annual  sum  for  board  and  lo<lging.  The 
mathematical  education  at  this  institution  is  ex- 
cellent, much  superior,  indeed,  to  what  it  is  in 
most  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind.  An- 
other seminary  of  importance,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  Paris,  though  not  within  the  cap.,  is 
the  Maison  Koyale  of  St.  Denis,  established  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  furnishing  an  excellent  educa- 
tion to  between  600  and  700  young  ladies,  the 
daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  of  whom  400  receive  their  in- 
struction gratuitously.  This  institution  is  ad- 
mirably conducted,  and  is  a  model  for  a  laige  col- 
lege of  females ;  it  has,  also,  two  succursal  houses, 
in  which  400  pupils  are  gratuitously  instructed. 
There  are  also  several  normal  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  foiming  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools. 

From  statistical  accounts  published  by  the  go- 
vernment, it  appears  that  in  1804  there  wore 
in  Paris  109  schools  for  boys,  containing  28,()0(> 
pupils,  of  which  (>3  were  kept  by  lay  masters  and 
46  by  members  of  the  religious  confraternities; 
111  s'cho<il8  for  girls,  with  alx)ut  27,000  pupils,  of 
which  67  were  managed  by  lay  mistresses  and 
54  by  sisters  of  the  religious  communities,  who 
devote  themselves  to  education;  84  infant  schools, 
with  15,000  children;  62  classes  of  male  adults: 
18  of  female  adults ;  49  ouvrieresor  workshops  for 
the  employment  of  poor  females;  and  six  s{)ecial 
schools  of  design  for  men,  and  nine  for  females. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  44  new  educa- 
tional establishments  authorised  during  the  year 
1864,  Of  these  there  were  11  for  males,  of 
which  six  were  directed  by  laymen  and  five  by 
confraternities ;  and  nine  "for  females,  of  which 
six  by  lay  mistresses  and  three  by  the  commu- 
nities. These  are  maintained  out  of  the  annual 
funds  allotted  by  the  department  of  Public  In- 
struction, amounting  for  1864  to  over  4,000,00()f., 
including  cost  of  instalment  and  repairs.  In  all 
there  were  over  60,0()0  boys  and  girls  receiving 
primary  instniction  in  1864.  One  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  lai^e  number  of  schools 
in  Paris  directed  by  the  religious  confraternities. 
Besides  tliese  estahlishments  supported  by  state 
funds,  the  city  of  Paris  pays  an  annuxil  sum  for 
the  maintenance  of  nine  free  schools  for  boys, 


I  seven  of  which  are  directed  by  the  Christian 
I  brethren ;  and  eight  for  girls,  all  directed  by 
I  nuns;  so  that  Paris,  with  its  university  and  its 
I  normal  primary  schools,  counts  nearly  as  many 
,  congregationist  as  lay  schooU. 
j      Literary  Institutions, — Among  the  many  char- 
'  tered  and  private  literary  societies  of  Paris,  the 
I  highest  place  is  due  to  the  Institute,  the  firet  esta- 
,  bllshment  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    A  decree  of  the 
I  Convention,  in  1793,  annihilated  the  old  academies, 
1  including,  among  others,  the  Academie  des  In- 
I  scriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  the  most  celebrated 
academical  institution  that  ever  existed.     I  n  1 795, 
'  however,  the  Institut  was  formed,  with  the  view  of 
I  combining  the  literary  and  scientitic  academies 
into  one  Ixxly.    In  1803,  Napoleon  I.  divided  the 
Institute  into  four  classes ;  and,  in  1 832,  a  tifth  was 
formed  of  moral  and  political  science.    The  titular 
members,  of  whom  there  are  217,  receive  pensions 
from   government,   ranging   between   1,200   and 
1 .500  tr.  a  year,  besides  whom  there  are  45  free 
academicians,  31  associates,  and  219  corresponding 
members.     The  magnificent  building  in  which 
this  learned  l>ody  meets  is  on  the  Quai  Conti^ 
near  the  Pont  Neuf :  it  was  built  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  centur>',  after  the  designs  of  Levau,  at 
an  expense  of  2,000,000  fr.,  left  by  Cardinal  Maza^ 
rin,  who  intended  it  should  be  a  college  for  natives 
of  4  provinces  tlien  recently  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France.    The  principal  room  of  the  palace  (for- 
merly used  as  a  church)  is  now  appropriated  to 
the  sittings  of  the  different  classes,  and   fitted 
up  with  benches  forming  a  semicircle  facing  the 
president's  chair.     The   Mazarine  library  com- 
prises 160,000  printed  voh).,  with  4,500*  MSS.; 
and  the  more  recently  formed  lilMnry  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  upwards  of  100,000  vols.,  chiefly  scientific 
works.    At  one  end  of  this  library  is  Pigalle*8 
celebrated  marble  statue  of  Voltaire.    The  interior 
is  adorned  with  busts  and  bass-reliefs.  The  Bureau 
des  Longitudes  is  another  important  public  body, 
formed  in  1795,  for  the  discovery  of  the  best 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  longitude,  and  for  the 
general  improvement  of  na\dgation :  its  meetings 
are  held  at  the  Observatory  (near  the  Barriere 
d'Arceuil),  a  building  well  suited  for  astronomical 
observations,  and  furnished  with  every  description 
of  philosophical  mstruments,  and  a  good  library  of 
scientitic  woi;ks.    The  Bureau  produces  annuidly 
the  celestial  almanack,  called  the  ConnaissanCe 
des  Temps,  for  the  use  of  navigators ;  and  another 
work  of  a  more  general  character,  the  Annuaire 
du  Bureau  des  Longitudes.    The  Royal  Academy 
of  Medichie,  formed  in  1776,  and  restored  in  1820, 
is  charged  with  making  re{X)rts  to  government  on 
all  matters  of  public  health :  this  establishment, 
as  detinitively  organised  in  1835,  consists  of  175 
resident,  and  25  country*  members,  with  22  foreign 
associates.    The  following  are  among  the  principal 
learned  societies  of  Paris  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription, those  publishing  memoira  and  bulletins 
of  their  proceeduigs  being  distinguished  by  an 
asterisk : — 


•  Soci6t^  Nationale  des  An- 

tiquaires. 
„    Nationale  d' Agricul- 
ture. 

•  „    GMogiquede  France. 

•  „    de  Gtographie. 
„    (traminaticale. 

•  „    Phllomathique. 
„    Philotechnique. 

•  „    de  Statiatique  Univ. 
„    d' Horticulture. 

•  „    Asiatique. 

Libraries,  Museums,  and  Picture  Galleries, — 
By  far  the  most  celebrated  library  of  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  lai^est  and  most  valuable  in  the  world,  is 


Soci(^t£  Entomologiqoe  de 
France. 

Socif't^  d'Hist.  Naturelle. 

Ath^n6e  Nationale  deParis. 

*  Institut  Uistoriqne. 

Ath^nt-e  des  Arts. 

Acaduinie  des  Arts. 

Acod^^mle  de  riudnstrie 
Fran<:«l8e. 

•Soci6t(i  pour  l'Enoonrap&- 
ment  de  riudnstrie  Na- 
tionale. 
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the  Bibliothfeque  Imperiald.  This  vast  collection 
of  books  is  deposited  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Nevers, 
a  long,  inelegaut^looking  editice  in  the  Kue  Riche- 
lieu. It  was  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.  it  had 
70,000  vols. :  it  was  afterwards  greatlv  increased 
by  the  addition  of  MSS.  and  printed  books  from 
the  suppressed  convents;  and  it  is  said  to  com- 
prise at  present  above  800,000  books  and  pam- 
phlets, 80,000  MSS.,  100,000  medals,  1,600,000 
engravings,  and  800,000  maps  or  plans.  It  is 
open  from  10  till  3  daily  (except  Sundays,  and 
during  a  recess  of  six  weeks  in  September  and 
October),  and  every  facility  is  given  for  literary 
research,  except  that  the  books  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  building.  Among  the  libraries  attached 
to  public  establishments,  the  following  are  the 
largest : — That  of  St,  G^n^vifeve,  comprising 
200,000  printed  vols,  and  30,000  MSS.;  the  two 
libraries  of  the  Institute,  consisting  togetlier  of 
260,000  vols,  and  4,500  MSS. ;  that  of  the  Arsenal, 
200,000  vols,  and  6,300  MSS. ;  that  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 50,000  vols. ;  that  of  the  Louvre,  formerly 
the  private  library  of  Louis  Philippe,  containing 
85,000  vols. ;  and  that  of  the  Biblioth^ue  de  la 
Ville,  60,000  vols.,  all  open  to  the  public. 

Paris  has  also  several  valuable  museums,  be- 
longing either  to  the  government  or  the  university. 
The  museum  of  natural  histor}',  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  every 
institution  of  the  kind,  not  only  in  France  but 
elsewhere :  it  is  conducted  at  an  annual  expense 
of  300,000  fr.,  and  gives  employment  to  upwards 
of  160  persons.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  exclusive 
of  a  large  collection  of  exotic  plants  from  all  cli- 
mates, comprises  buildings  fitted  up  as  dens  for 
carnivorous  animals,  with  menageries  for  foreign 
birds  and  beasts,  which  are  all  provided  with  habit- 
ations suitable  to  their  modes  of  Ufe.  This  col- 
lection of  living  animals,  perhaps  the  largest  in 
£uTope,  has  enriched  the  museum  with  many  pew 
species,  and  enabled  zoologists  to  improve  the 
study  of  comparative  physiology.  Large  additions 
to  the  mena^rie  have  recentlv  been  made,  and 
the  collection  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Tlie 
total  expense  of  the  establishment  amounted  to 
582,380  frs.  in  the  year  1864.  The  amphitheatre 
of  anatomy  and  museum  of  natural  history  occupy 
a  large  space  at  the  end  of  the  garden :  on  the 
first  loor  of  the  latter  is  a  superb  collection  of 
reptiles  and  birds ;  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  mammalia,  birds,  insects,  and 
mollusca,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Cuvier  (who  here  pursued  those  studies  that  have 
gained  him  an  imperishable  fame) ;  and  on  the 
third  story  is  arranged  a  general  herbal,  com- 
prising upwards  of  50,000  species,  besides  special 
collections  amassed  by  Tournefort,  Jussicu,  Hum- 
boldt, and  DecandoUe,  the  entire  number  of  spe- 
cimens amounting  to  nearly  400,000.  Along  the 
E.  side  of  the  garden  runs  a  long  gallery,  in  which 
is  deposited  a  noble  museum  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy, only  recently  formed,  and  even  now  second 
to  none  in  Kurope.  The  museum  of  comparative 
anatomy  is  kept  in  a  detached  building  W.  of  the 
garden ;  and  the  number  of  preparations,  which 
till  15  rooms,  considerably  exceeds  15,000.  The 
menagerie  is  open  every  day,  and  the  museums 
may  be  seen  by  tickets  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  Paris  has  many  minor  collections  of  ana- 
tomv  and  mineralogy,  attached  tx>  the  school  of 
medicine,  and  to  its  numerous  bteniry  societies ; 
but  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  re- 
quire description.  The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
des  Metiers,  in  the  Kue  St.  Martin,  deserves  no- 
tice, however,  both  on  account  of  its  great  extent 
and  the  astonishing  variety  of  instruments  and 


Inachines,  specimens  of  manufacture,  and  models 
of  patents,  deposited  therein ;  in  fact,  this  gallery 
of  practical  science  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibitions  in  Paris ;  and  having  been  re-arranged 
and  catalogued,  may  now  be  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. It  is  open  during  two  days  in  the  week ; 
but  the  library  is  accessible  seven  or  eight  hours 
a  day. 

The  great  glory  of  Paris,  as  respects  the  fine  arts, 
is  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  comprising  a  most 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and 
statues.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  I.,  this  gallery  was  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  by  far  of  any  that  ever  existed,  having 
then  to  boast  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, and,  in  fact,  of  the  greater  part  of  continental 
Europe,  carried  off  by  the  conquering  legions  of 
France.  But  victory  having  deserted  the  eagles  of 
Napoleon,  these  treasures  were  again  restored  to 
their  former  possessors,  and  the  Louvre  has  no 
longer  to  glory  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  and  other  matchless  productions.  Still, 
however,  the  collection  is  a  very  noble  one.  Eigh- 
teen large  halls,  on  the  ground-^oor,  are  filled  with 
pieces  of  sculpture,  including  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  Villa  Boi^hesc.  and  many  works*  that  once 
embellishe^l  ancient  Rome.  Many  of  them  are  of 
great  value ;  among  them  the  *  Diane  h  la  Biche,' 
standing  on  a  pedestal  adorned  with  most  exquisite 
bas-reliefs ;  a  statue  of  Mars,  supposed  to  have  been 
modelled  from  a  picture  by  Zeuxis,  once  in  the 
temple  of  Concord  at  Rome ;  the  celebrated  Fight- 
ing Gladiator,  by  Agasias  of  Ephesus ;  the  Herma- 
phrodite of  the  Villa  Ik)rghese ;  a  statue  of  Jason, 
erroneously  called  Cincinnatus;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent group  of  Silenus  and  the  infant  Bacchus  dis- 
covered in  the  garden  of  Sallust  at  Pompeii.  Five 
other  rooms  in  the  basement  story  are  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  works  by  modem  sculptors;  a 
large  apartment  was  filled  in  1830  with  a  collection 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  a  large  gallery  has 
since  been  opened,  called  the  Musee  de  la  Marine 
comprising  models  and  sections  of  vessels,  plans 
of  ports,  and  other  naval  curiosities.  The  picture 
galler}',  which  is  on  the  first  floor,  is  approached 
by  a  grand  staircase  painted  by  native  artists,  and 
comprises  a  suite  of  nine  apartments,  the  walls  of 
which  are  lined  by  upwards  of  1,500  pictures  by 
artistjs  belonging  to  the  French,  Flemi;^h  and 
Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish  schools.  Among  rhe 
pictures  of  the  French  school  are  15  admirable 
landscapes  by  Claude,  among  them  the  well-known 
'Disembarkation  of  Cleopatra ; '  16  compositions, 
chiefly  scriptural,  by  N.  Poussin,  among  which 
maybe  distinguished  an  'Assmnption'  and  *  Holy 
Family;*    and    17   beautifully  coloured    marine 

Kiintings  by  Veniet.  Among  the  Flemish  and 
utch  pictures,  which,  like  those  of  the  French 
school,  occupy  three  apartments,  the  most  distin- 
guished specimens  are  Gerard  Dow's  '  Dropsical 
Woman ; '  several  pictures  by  the  Vandycks,  par- 
ticularly a  sketch  of  the  *  i)cad  Sa\iour  in  the 
Virgin's  arms; '  14  fine  studies  by  Rembrandt,  in- 
cluding his  '  Venus  and  Cupid ; '  and  38  pictun»s 
by  Rubens,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  *  Flight 
into  Egypt,'  and  a  composition  known  to  con- 
noisseurs as  the  *  Vierge  auxAnges.'  The  schools 
of  Italy  and  Sjiain  occupy  the  three  remaining 
apartments,  which,  indeed,  contain  the  gems  of 
the  gallery.  The  following  have  been  specified 
as  those  more  particularly  entitled  to  notice:  — 
Raphael's  *  Belle  Jardiniere,'  and  Holy  Family, 
painted  for  Francis  I.,  who  paid  for  it  upwards  "of 
45,000  firancs;  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  portrait  of 
'Monalisa;'  Corrcggio's  group  of  *  Jupiter  and 
Antiope;'  Domenichino's  *St.  Cecilia;'  Guido's 
'  Infant  Saviour  on  the  Virgin's  knee ; '  Guercijio's 
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*  Repentance  of  St.  Peter;'  a  magnificent  battle- 
piece,  and  the  'Witch  of  Endor,'  by  Salvator 
K(){ia,  Murillo's  *  Infant  Jesus ; '  and  Espagnoletto^s 
'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.' 

Literature  and  Periodical  Press,  —  Paris  is  the 
^eat  centre  from  which  emanate  all  the  most 
miportant  publications  of  France,  and  in  which 
congregate  all  the  most  distinguished  French 
writers.  The  increase  of  publications  appears 
to  have  been  regularly  progressive  from  1817. 
Within  the  last  20  years  a  vast  number  of  import- 
ant and  valuable  new  works,  especially  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  science,  have  issued  from  the 
French  press,  as  well  as  many  republications  of 
old  standard  works.  The  largest  of  these  under- 
takings are  mostly  conducted  at  the  expense  and 
risk,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  publishers,  on  a 
joint  stock  principle.  The  periodical  press  of  Paris 
is  politically  dependent;  but  it  is  well  con- 
ducted, and  has  great  influence.  The  *  Monit«ur 
Universel*  is  the  official  morning  journal  of  the 
government.  The  Imprimerie  Impdriale,  or  Im- 
perial printing-office,  employs  about  500  work- 
men. The  censorship  of  the  press,  which  was  early 
introduced,  and  was  exercised,  though  with  con- 
siderable indulgence,  down  to  the  revolution  of 
1789,  wa8  4egally  abolished  after  the  revolution 
of  1830.  A  strict  supervision  of  the  press,  how- 
evei\  by  means  of  *  warnings'  and  fines,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  government  to  suppress  all  hos- 
tile opiiiions,  was  re-introduced  at  the  accession 
of  Napoleon  III.' 

Theatres  atid  other  Amusements. — Paris  may  be 
regarded  as  the  dramatic  capital  of  Europe.  Every 
Parisian,  even  of  the  lowest  class,  esteems  himself, 
more  or  less,  a  critic  of  the  drama ;  and  the  fond- 
ness for  this  species  of  entertainments  makes  the 
theatres  be  almost  nightly  crowded  to  excess. 
The  receipts  of  the  theatres  amount  to  about 
10,000,000  fr.  a  year,  of  which  a  tenth  goes  to  the 
support  of  public  hospitals  and  charities.  The 
motit  fashionable  spectacles  of  Paris  are  the  Italian 
and  French  operas.  The  former  of  these  is  con- 
fined to  the  representation  of  Italian  operas,  and 
ita  administration  for  many  years  has  secured  an 
almost  unprecedented  amount  both  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  talent.  The  French  opera  house,  be- 
longing to  the  Academic  Nationale  de  Musique,  is 
partly  supported  by  the  ^overment;  the  operas 
are  represented  by  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  the 
dancers  in  the  ballet  are  the  first  in  Euroi>e.  and 
the  stage  mechanism  is  brought  to  perfection. 
These  theatres  are  supported  chietly  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  as  fashionable  resorts  may  be  con- 
sidered analogous  to  the  Italian  opera  houses  in 
London.  The  other  tlieatres,  most  of  which  are 
nightly  crowded  almost  to  suflFocation,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  middle  classes,  the  small  rentiers, 
and  wealthy  tradespeople.  Vaudevilles  and  mu- 
sical farces  are  the  most  popular  ent«rtainment.s ; 
but  among  the  lower  classes  frequenting  the  Porte 
St.  Martm  and  Ambigu  Comique,  there  is  a 
marked  predilection  for  the  horrible,  as  depicted 
by  A'ictor  Hugo,  Dumas,  and  other  authors.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  theatred  in 
Paris : — 


Op6Ta,  or  Acad6mie  de  Mu- 

iiiqtie. 
Italian  Opera. 
ThC-dtre  i?'ranfai8. 
Od^on. 
Th6atre  de  I'Opfira  Comique 

„    desVarlC't^s. 

„    Lyrique. 

„    derAinbiguComique. 


ThfiAtre  dn  Cirque. 
„    dn  Palais  lioyal. 
„    de  la  Porte  St.  Martin. 
„    Gaiety. 
„    des    Folies   Drama- 

tiques. 
„    Impi^rial  dn  Chfttelet 
(opened  1862). 
G-ymnaee  Dramatiqne. 


The  theatres,  however,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  amusement  of  the  I'arisians,  for  they  seem 


to  be  egually  attached  to  their  concerts,  balls,  and 
guinguettes,  which  abound  in  every  part  of  the 
French  metropolis.  The  Concertos  Musard  are  in 
high  estimation,  and  those  in  the  Janiin  Tuic, 
near  the  Porte  SL  Martin,  are  almost  equally 
celebrated.  The  bal  masqud  of  the  opera  de- 
serves notice  also,  as  being  the  nearest  approach 
made  by  the  French  to  the  revelries  of  an  Italian 
carnival. 

The  restaurants,  or  dining-housea,  are  frequente<l 
by  all  classes  of  tlie  inhabitants,  female  &h  well  as 
male.  It  is  an  admitted  fact — ^however  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  whether  it  originated  in  ad- 
van  tageousness  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  in 
the  taste  of  the  people  for  society,  or  whatever  ebe« 
— home,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  has 
but  few  charms  for  the  bulk  of  the  Parisians,  who 
may  be  said  to  live  in  public,  dining  in  restaur- 
ants, spending  their  evenings  on  the  boulevard^, 
or  in  the  theatres  or  caf<^  and,  on  the  whole, 
preferring  an  out-door  to  an  in-door  life. 
At  the  principal  restaurants  the  bills  of  fare  in- 
clude hundreds  of  dishes,  and  the  charges  are 
necessarily  high ;  but  at  many  houses  of  great 
respectability  dinners  may  be  had  for  two  or  three 
francs,  including  half  a  bottle  of  vin  ordinaire. 
Beaune  and  Pomard,  however,  are  the  wines 
commonly  drunk  by  persons  in  good  cirenm- 
stances.  The  houses  of  the  traiteurs  are  fre- 
quented almost  exclusively  by  the  tradespeople 
and  lower  classes ;  but  they  also  supply  dinners 
to  people  at  their  own  houses  at  a  fixed  price  for 
each  dish. 

Clubs,  similar  to  those  of  London,  have  been  ea- 
tablished  within  the  last  few  yean ;  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  is  the  Club  Anglais,  the  habitual 
resort  of  the  leading  men  in  the  fashionable  and 
diplomatic  circles.  The  Jockey  Club  is  frequented 
by  sporting  men,  and  a  still  more  heterogeneoua 
assemblage  may  be  found  at  the  Cercle.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  these  clubs  have  been  much 
more  numerously  attended  since  the  suppression 
of  the  salons  and  other  licensed  gambling-houses, 
which,  till  very  recently,  infest^  the  metropolis 
of  France. 

Load  Government, — Paris,  with  its  environs, 
forms  the  department  of  the  Seine,  of  which  the 
form  is  nearly  circular,  and  the  diameter  about  15 
m.  At  the  head  of  it  is  a  prefect,  under  whom  are 
20  mayors,  one  for  each  ol  the  20  divisions  of  the 
town,  *and  two  sub-prefects  for  the  country  quar- 
ter. The  followuig  figures,  taken  from  the  official 
documents,  relate  to  the  budget  of  the  city  of 
Paris  for  1863.  The  octroi  produced  the  enormous 
sum  of  82,646, 175f.,  whereas,  in  1844,  it  only  gave 
32,000,000f.  Taken  at  so  much  per  head,  it  costs 
each  inhabitant  of  Paris  about  50f.,  and  each  family 
from  200f.  to  250f.  To  the  produce  of  tlie  octroi 
should  be  added  140,730f.  fur  tines  and  seizuret^, 
and  1,723,56 If.  arising  from  the  duty  of  2c.  per 
cubic  metre  of  gas  consumed,  paid  by  the  Parisian 
company  in  lieu  of  octroi  duty.  The  total  receiptii, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  octroi  amounted  to  little 
short  of  85,000,000f.  Other  receipts  of  the  city,  in 
1863,  were  7,600,000f.,  derived  from  public  sales  at 
the  halles  and  rent  of  stalls ;  514,324f.  from  the 
sewers ;  4,913,392f.  from  hydraulic  establishments ; 
2,262,447f.  from  the  abattoirs ;  and  4d2,298f.  from 
the  entre|>dts  of  wine  and  spirits.  A  grand  totAl 
of  123,598,080f.  of  ordinary  resources  was  realised 
in  1863,  whereas  those  of  1847  did  not  exceed 
43,000,000f. 

The  courts  of  Paris  are  less  comprehensive  than 
those  of  London,  their  jurisdiction  comprising  onlv 
the  cap.  and  several  adjoining  depts. ;  but  in  a!l 
other  respects  Paris  is  as  much  the  common  centre 
of  pubhc  business  for  France,  as  London  is  for  Eng- 
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land.  The  Court  of  Ca(>sation  is  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal  from  all  the  tribunals  of  France,  and  the 
Cour  desComptcs  bos  authority  to  examine  all  the 
pubjic  accounts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cour  Im- 
periale  confines  itself  to  the  trial  of  criminals  in 
the  d^p.  of  the  Seine;  besides  which  there  is  a 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance.  Paris  is  likewise 
the  permanent  residence  of  the  sovereign,  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  legislature,  the  seat  of  all  the 
ministerifd  bureaux,  and  of  the  public  offices  ge- 
nerally. It  Ih  the  seat  of  an  arcnbishop,  and  the 
head-quarterB  of  the  first  of  the  twentv-two  great 
military'  divisions  of  France.  It  has  ailso  a  nume- 
rous corps  of  national  guards,  or  volunteers,  com- 
posed of  twelve  legions,  comprising  about  30,000 
men.  For  mercantile  purposes  it  has  a  chamber 
and  several  courts  of  commerce.  Finally,  it  is 
the  centre  of  almost  all  associations  (oi  public 
purposes. 

rublic  //«»/<*.— Official  reports  show  that  the 
mortality  is  decreasing  in  Pans,  according  as  large 
sewers  are  constnicted  and  wide  streets  run  through 
the  narrow  overcrowded  quarters  of  the  old  city. 
On  making  a  mmute  search  into  the  records  of 
Paris,  it  has  been  discovered  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century,  from  the  year 
1709  to  1719,  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  mortalitywas 
1  in  28 ;  and  under  Louis  XV.,  from  1752  to  1762, 
it  was  still  1  in  30  inhabitants.  From  1836  to 
1841  it  was  1  in  36;  in  1846,  1  in  37;  in  1851,  1 
in  38 ;  in  1856, 1  in  39 ;  and  in  1865  it  was  1  in 
40  inhabitants.  The  result  is  that  at  present  there 
are  4,762  less  deaths  in  Paris  than  there  were  in 
the  year  1841.  A  writer,  who  has  devoted  his  time 
to  statistics,  observes  that  the  wellbeing  of  the 
population  will  serve  for  the  measure  of  the  mor- 
tality, and  that  mortality  diminishes  sensibly  in 
every  country  where  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion is  improved.  It  is  to  be  remarked  with  re- 
spect to  the  recent  improvements  in  Paris,  that  of 
8,260  houses  taken  down  to  make  way  for  new 
streets  6,000  were  situate  in  parishes  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, contagious  diseases  committed  great  ravages. 
These  8.200  houses,  moreover,  have  ocen  replaced 
by  24,947  new  buildings  more  spacious  and  well 
calculated  to  diminish  mortality  among  the  occu- 
piers. Another  improvement  to  which  the  de- 
crease of  mortality  m  Paris  may  be  attributed  is 
the  number  of  public  gardens  opened  within  a  few 
years.  On  the  31  st  of  December,  1858,  there  were 
only  540  acres  of  boulevards  and  public  gardens, 
planted  with  69,125  trees.  In  1865  there  were 
770  acres  open  to  the  public,  planted  with  158,460 
trees.  The  large  sewers  have  hkewise  tended  to 
decrease  the  mortality.  In  1840  there  were  only 
86.230  yards  of  sewerage ;  in  1865  there  were  not 
less  than  100  miles  completed,  and  170  more  under 
construction. 

The  supply  of  fresh  water,  moreover,  so  neces- 
fiary  for  the  salubrity  of  a  town,  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  Paris.  In  1840  there  were  only 
65,000  cubic  metres  of  pure  water  distributed 
ever}'  24  hours.  In  1865  there  were  136,834  dis- 
tributed, which  are  to  be  increased  to  300,000 
cubic  metres  when  the  waters  of  the  Huys  shall 
have  been  brought  to  Paris,  which  was  expected 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  year  1866. 

History. — When  Gaul  was  invaded  bv  Cassar, 
Paris,  then  called  Lutetia,  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Parisii,  a  Belgic  tribe,  and  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  province  of  Lupdu- 
nengu  quarta  or  Senonia,  It  attained  no  import^ 
ance,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
when  it  took  the  name  of  Parisii,  and  became  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  It  was  tlie  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  in  his  MUt>- 
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pogon,  terms  it  his  ^lAij  Aeviecna.  Being  taken  by 
the  Franks,  under  Clovis,  in  494,  it  became  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  As  late  as  the  close 
of  the  9th  century,  the  walled  part  of  Paris  was 
still  limited  to  the  island  of  la  Cite,  though  con- 
siderable subiu'bs  were  extending  themselves  along 
both  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  was  greatly  enlarged 
by  Louis  VI.  and  VII. ;  still  more  so*  by  Philip 
Augustus;  and  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356, 
new  walls  were  raised  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Seine. 
The  treaty  of  Troves,  in  1420,  gave  Paris  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1436,  when 
it  was  recaptured  by  the  French,  and  the  English 
garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The  pop.  of  Paris,  in 
the  15th  century,  is  estimated  by  Dulaure  at 
150,000,  and  great  architectural  improvements  had 
been  gradually  taking  place ;  but  the  police  was 
so  bad,  that  both  life  and  property  were  insecure, 
and  morals  were  almost  at  their  lowest  i)OBsible 
ebb.  The  cit^  was  further  improved  by  Francis  1., 
and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  greatly  enlarged 
by  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.,  under  whoso^ 
reigns  the  entire  suburb  of  St.  Germains  was  re- 
built. In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century, 
Paris  was  the  scene  of  a  revolt  against  the  tr(K)|)s 
of  Henry  III.,  known  as  ^  the  day  of  the  barricades.' 
It  was  held  by  the  Leaguers,  from  1585  to  1594, 
when  it  surrendered  to  Henry  IV.  The  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg  and  the  Palais  Royal  were  built 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  the  walls  were  so 
extended  as  to  include  nearly  the  whole  sj-wice 
I  within  the  present  boulevards;*  but  the  police  was 
still  wretchedly  inefficient,  and  disorders  were  of 
I  almost  daily  occurrence,  particularly  in  the  turbu- 
I  lent  quarter  of  the  university.  In  the  17th  cen- 
I  tury,  Paris  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  tumult 
I  of  the  FrondeurSy  Bupportea  by  the  inhabs.,  against 
I  the  French  and  Swiss  guards;  but  notwithstand- 
j  ing  these  disturbances,  the  city  still  increased ; 
I  churches,  convents,  and  hospitals  were  built,  the 
I  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  finished,  the  quays  and 
I  boulevards  were  laid  out,  sewers  formed,  and  other 
improvements  effected  at  a  great  expense.  The 
most  memorable  scenes  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  destniction  of 
the  Bastile,  in  1789  to  the  assumption  of  irai)erial 
power  by  Napoleon,  were  enacted  in  the  me- 
tropolis, which  has  long  had  a  preponderating, 
though  not  always  a  beneficial,  influence  over  tlio 
affairs  of  the  country.  Under  the  government  of 
NaiM)leon  I.  Paris  was  greatly  irapr»»ved,  antl 
many  of  those  scientific  and  other  establishments 
were*  either  formed  or  remodelled,  which  have 
contributed  to  increase  its  literary  and  scicntilic 
renown.  The  work  of  improvement  proceeded 
slowly  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.;  but^  since  the  revolution  of  1848, 
which  placed  Napoleon  III.  on  the  throne,  great 
activity  has  been  evinced  in  raising  solid  as  well 
as  splendid  monuments,  and  entirely  altering  the 
old  form  and  aspect  of  the  city.  Indeed  there  ii 
not  a  town  in  the  world  in  which  such  immense 
material  changes  have  taken  place  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  as  in  Paris  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Napoleon  III.,  whose  admirers  are  fond 
of  repeating  that '  he  found  it  a  city  of  bricks,  and 
left  it  a  city  of  marble.' 

Parma,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  of  the 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  little  river  of  its  own 
name,  a  tributary  of  the  Po,  35  m.  SE.  Piacenza, 
and  33  m.  S\V!  Mantua,  on  the  railway  from 
Milan  to  Bologna.  Pop.  45,678  in  1862.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  glacis,  which  forms  a 
favoiu'ite  public  promenade.  It  is  well  built  and 
laid  out,  especially  iu  principal  thoroughfare, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Flaminian  way  (via 
Flaminia).    It  has  many  good  public  and  private 
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edifices ;  they  are  mostly,  however,  of  brick,  and 
none  is  remarkable  for*  beauty;  many  of  them 
are,  also,  in  a  decaying  condition.  The  Famese 
palace,  though  an  immense  pile,  is  little  more 
than  half  the  original  design ;  it  is  raised  on  open 
arcades,  and  partly  in  a  ruinous  state.  In  the 
new  picture  gallery  belonging  to  the  latter  are 
several  masterpieces  by  Correggio,  Parmegiano, 
Kaphael,  and  the  CarraccL  The  academy  has 
also  a  museum,  in  which  are  many  interesting 
antiquities  from  the  buried  city  of  Velleia  (18  m. 
S.  Piacenza),  and  an  extensive  and  well-arranged 
library.  Attached  to  the  palace  is  the  large 
Famese  theatre,  designed  by  Vignola  on  the 
model  of  the  ancient  theatres,*  300  ft.  in  length, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  some  thousand 
persons.  It  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  well 
constructed  for  hearing;  but  it  has  been  long 
disused,  and  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  ruinous 
state.  Another,  but  smaller,  theatre  exists)  on 
the  same  floor ;  and  a  third  was  finished  in  1830. 

The  cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  11th  century, 
though  in  a  mixed  and  semi-barbarous  style,  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  magnificent  building;  it«  fine 
dome  is  oniamented  with  one  of  the  last  and  roost 
celebrated  productions  of  Correggio.  The  city  has 
a  great  number  of  other  churches,  several  of  which 
possess  some  fine  works  of  arts.  It  is  a  bishop^s 
see,  and  a  seat  of  the  high  court  of  revision  for 
the  province,  besides  several  inferior  courts^  and 
was,  till  1802,  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  has 
now  a  superior  school  of  diWnity,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  attended  by  about  420  students;  a 
college  of  nobles,  founded  in  1600;  an  episcopal 
seminary,  some  inferior  schools,  and  several  hos- 
pitals and  other  charities.  The  principal  and 
most  extensive  establishment  in  the  city  is  the 
famous  printing  office  of  the  Bodoni,  established 
in  1765 :  it  has  produced  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  typography,  especially  some  of  the  most  splendid 
editions  of  the  classics  of  which  mo<lem  Europe 
has  to  boast.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by 
a  conduit,  16  m.  in  length.  The  Palazzo  Giar- 
dino  and  a  large  public  cemetery  are  situated 
without  the  walls.  Parma  has  some  silk  and 
other  fabrics :  but  its  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  comparatively  insignificant. 

Parma  became*  a  Roman  colony  A.u.c.  569.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Augustus;  and  was  colonised  anew  by  the 
latter,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Julm 
AugusttB  Coionia,  It  was  anciently  much  cele- 
brated for  its  wool. 

'  Yellerlbus  prlmls  Apulia,  Parma  aecundis 
Nobilig.'  Martial. 

PAKNASSUS,  a  mountain-chain  of  Greece, 
prov.  E.  Hellas,  and  nom.  Phocis,  famous  in 
Grecian  poetry  and  mythology,  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  especially  sacred 
to  Bacchus.  It  runs  fn)m  WNVV.  to  ESE.,  form- 
ing the  connecting  link  between  Mount  Pindus 
and  Mount  Helicon;  but  the  only  pan  of  it  that 
requires  any  particular  mention  is  its  culminating 
]X)int  X.  of  Delphi,  now  called  Liakura;  lat,  38° 
31'  57"  N.,  long.  22°  38'  3G"  E.  It  rises  8,068  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  being  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  would  have  been 
rather  an  uncomfortable  resilience  for  the  Muses, 
who  inhabited  its  lower  regions,  especially  the 
laurel  groves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castalian  foun- 
tain. Dr.  Clarke,  who  ascended  this  celebrated 
mountain,  describes  ^Travels,  vii.  261)  its  summit 
as  somewhat  resembhng  that  of  Cader  Idris  in  N. 
Wales ;  and  adds  that,  after  having  been  for  years 
engaged  in  visiting  the  tops  of  mountains,  he  must  i 
still  confess  that  he  never  saw  anything  to  com- 
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pare  with  the  view  from  the  summit  of  PamassoB. 
The  Gulf  of  Corinth  had  long  looked  like  an  ordi- 
nary lake,  and  it  was  now  reduced  to  a  pond. 
Northwards,  beyond  all  the  plains  of  Thcssalv, 
appeared  Olympus,  with  ita  many  tops,  clad  m 
shining  snow,  and  expanding  its  vast  breadth  dis- 
tinctly to  view.  The  other  mountains  of  Greece, 
like  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  a  rolling  calm,  rose 
in  vast  heaps  according  to  their  different  altitudes ; 
but  the  eye  ranged  over  ever>'  one  of  them.  He- 
licon was  one  of  these,  and  it  is  certainly  inferior 
in  height  to  Parnassus.  One  of  the  principal 
mountains  in  the  Morea,  now  called  Tricala,  not 
far  from  Patras,  made  a  great  figure  in  that  moun- 
tainous territory ;  it  was  covered  with  snow,  even 
the  lower  ridges  not  being  destitute  of  it.  *  We 
looked  down  on  Achaia,  Argolis,  Elis,  and  Ar- 
cadia, as  upon  a  modeL  The  higher  region  of  the 
mountain  is  of  limestone,  bleak  and  destitute  of 
all  herbage,  except  a  few  alpine  plants.*  From 
the  sacred  town  and  temple  of  Delphi  the  moun- 
tain appears  to  have  two  summits,  one  of  which 
was  sacred  to  Phoebus  and  one  to  Bacchus. 

'  PamasRns  gomino  petit  sethera  oolle. 

Mens  Fhoebo,  Bromioque  saocr.'    Lucou,  v.  72. 

Panning  down  the  cleft  between  these  two 
summits  is  the  famous  Fons  Castaliuzy  the  genuine 
source  of  poetical  inspiration.  It  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  VirgU,  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring 
mountain — 

'  Sed  xne  Famassi  deserta  per  ardna  dalcis 
Raptat  amor.    Juvat  ire  jngis,  quiL  nnlla  prionxm 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo.' 

Georg.  ilL  293. 

Even  at  present  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  its 
ancient  renown.  It  is  clear,  and  forms  an  excel- 
lent beverage.  The  fomitain  is  ornamented  with 
pendent  ivy,  and  overehadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree. 
Higher  up'  the  mountain  is  the  Corycian  cave, 
which,  diuring  the  Persian  war,  afiTofded  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  less  adventurous  Greeks  ailer  the 
battle  of  Thermypohe.  (Henni.,  viii.  36.)  It  is 
described  by  Mr.Kaikes,  the  first  modem  traveller 
who  has  visited  it,  as  a  chamber  330  fV,  in  length, 
and  nearly  200  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  roof  studded 
with  stalactites.  Above  this  cave,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  80  stadia  from  Delphi,  stood  the 
town  of  Tithorea,  taken  and  burnt  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  i'he 
ruins  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Velitza,  (See 
Dei. PHI.) 

PAROS,  a  famous  bland  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, group  of  tlie  central  Cyclades,  to  the  W. 
of  Xaxos.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait, 
5  m.  across ;  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  most  elevated 
point  in  the  island,  being  in  lat.  47°  2'  46"  N., 
long.  25°  1  r  25"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  9,000.  The 
island  is  oval-shaped,  being  about  12  m.  in  length 
by  8  in  breadth.  Though  nigged  and  uneven,  it 
is,  speaking  generally,  extremely  fertile ;  and,  if 
well  cultivated,  would  support  four  or  five  times 
its  present  pop.  It  produces  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cotton,  with  com,  wine,  and  oil.  Port 
Naussa,  on  the  XE.  coast  of  the  island,  is  one  of 
tbe  best  harbours  in  the  archipelago,  and  was  used, 
in  1770,  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
Parecchia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Paros, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  capital.  Its 
harbour  is  open  to  the  W.,  and  there  are  some 
sunken  rocks  in  its  vicinity,  on  one  of  which,  the 
Superbe,  a  French  line-of-battle  ship,  was  lost  in 
1833.  'The  present  town  consists  of  mean  houses, 
which,  however,  are  interesting,  from  their  chiefly 
consisting  of  fragment^)  of  the  old  city,  including 
portions  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns^ 
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The  cathedral  church  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
archipelago. 

Panw  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful 
snow-white  marble,  whence  Virgil  ha^  called  the 
island  niveam  Paron,  (iEneid,  iii.  v.  126.)  The 
finest  of  the  ancient  statues,  including  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  (he  Antinous, 
were  formed  out  of  this  material.  Indeed,  (he 
best  sculptors  used  no  other, '  omnet  autem  tantum 
candido  marmore  usi  sunt  a  Paro  inmlaj  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.)  The  auarrics  were  situated  about  4 
m.  from  the  cit^  or  Faros,  and  remain  exactly  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  ancients. 
Travellers  state  that  they  had  been*  wrought  with 
infinite  skill,  and  that  the  blocks  had  been  cut  out 
with  such  precision  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
waste. 

According  to  Thucydides  (lib*  *•)»  Paros  was 
originally  settled  by  Phoenicians.  It  early  at- 
tained to  great  wealth  and  consideration,  and 
established  colonies  in  Thasos  and  other  islands. 
During  the  first  Persian  war  it  sided  with  the 
Pentians,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Marathon,  the  city  of  Paros  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Miltiades.  Themistocles,  however, 
rendered  it  tributary  to  Athens.  It  produced 
several  distinguished  individuals,  among  whom 
may  be  specified  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of 
Iambics.  In  modern  times  the  only  event  of  im- 
portance connected  with  the  history  of  Paros  is 
the  discovery  of  the  *  Parian,  or  Arundelian 
Chronicle.*  This  is  a  chronological  account,  cut 
in  marble,  of  the  principal  eventd  in  tlic  history 
of  Greece  during  the  period  of  1318  years,  begin- 
ning with  Cecrops  and  ending  with' the  archon- 
ship  of  Diognetus,  ttmto  2G4  B.C.  The  chronicle 
for  the  last  90  years  is,  however,  obliterated ;  and 
the  inscription  is  in  many  parta  a  good  deal 
defaced.  Tlie  marble  slab  on  which  this  chronicle 
is  cut  was  purchased  on  the  spot,  in  1624,  for  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  whence  it  is  now  frequently  called 
the  Arundelian  chronicle;  and  being  brought  to 
England  in  1627,  the  inscription  was  soon  after 
copied,  translated,  and  published  by  Seldon  and 
other  eminent  scholars.  Wbifortunately  the  marble 
aftemards  met  with  the  most  barbarous  treatment^ 
having  been  broken,  and  a  part  of  it  employed,  as 
is  alleged,  to  repair  a  chimney  in  Arundel  lioune. 
The  portion  that  escaped  this  worse  than  (xothic 
usage  was  presented  in  1667  to  the  university*  of 
Oxford,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
relics. 

For  a  lengthened  period  the  Parian  chronicle 
was  regarded  as  of  unquestionable  authority,  and 
was  referred  to  as  such  by  all  inquirers  into  ancient 
history.  In  1788,  however,  its  authenticity  was 
assailed,  in  a  singularly  clear,  able,  and  ingenious 
dissertation,  by  the  ^ev.  John  Kobertsoh,  who 
contended  that  it  was  altogether  spurious,  and  had 
been  fabricated  in  modem  times.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  this  dissertation  elicited  various  answers, 
by  IMr.  Hewlett;  Poreon,  the  celebrated  Greek 
scholar;  Gough,  the  antiquar}',  and  others;  and 
at  present  it  seems  to  be  generally  concluded  by 
the  ablest  critics  and  schoTarx,  that  the  objections 
of  liobcrtson  have  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
and  that  there  is  no  good  or  sufficient  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  Parian  chronicle  was  really  com- 
piled about  264  vears  b.  c. 

PAKSONSTOWN,  or  BIRR,  an  inland  town 
of  Ireland.  King's  Co.,  on  the  confines  of  Tippe- 
rary,  on  the  liirr,  a  branch  of  the  Lesser  Brosna, 
7^  m.  above  itH  confluence  with  the  Shannon,  and 
62  m.  WJSW.  Dublin.  Pop.  6,220  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a  large  square,  in  which  is  a  pillar  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  victor^'  of  Cul- 
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loden,  in  1746,  and  some  good  streets.  Its  public 
buildings  are  the  parish  church,  a  fine  R,  Catholic 
chapel,  the  cathedral  of  the  see  of  Killaloc,  3 
meeting-houses  for  Independents,  1  for  Quakers, 
and  2  for  Methodists,  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispen- 
sary, a  court-house,  and  a  bridewell.  Near  it  are 
large  barracks.  It  has  various  schools,  and  \» 
the  seat  of  a  manor-court,  general  sessions,  and 
petty  sessions.  It  is  also  a  constabulary  station, 
and  has  two  distilleries,  a  brewerj',  and  an  ex- 
tensive retail  trade.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
2  m.  from  the  Shannon,  for  barges.  Markets  on 
Saturtlays;  fairs,  Feb.  11,  May  6,  Aug.  25,  and 
Dec.  10. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Birr  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosse,  the  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
Parsons,  whence  the  town  has  its  name.  'The 
castle,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  has  been 
completely  "modernised,  and  greatly  improved  by 
its  proprietor. 

PASCO,  or  CERRO  DI  PASCO,  the  principal 
mining  town  of  Peru,  dcp.  Junin,  prov.  Huanaco, 
in  an  irregular  hollow  on  the  table  land  of  Bom- 
bon,  nearly  14,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  60  m.  S.  by  W.  Huanaco.  Pop.  varying  at 
different  seasons  from  4,000  to  12,000.  It  is  a 
mean,  wretched  place,  which,  previously  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Peruvian  Mining  (jompany, 
in  1825,  had  not  a  house  with  a  chimney,  fire- 
place, or  glazed  window ;  and  even  now  its  dwell- 
ings are  principally  covered  with  thatch,  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  destructive  fires.  The  town — of 
which  the  very  adobes,  or  unbumed  bricks,  partly 
used  in  some  of  the  houses,  contain  silver — is  so 
burrowed  under,  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  inadvertently  falling  into  old 
mines,  or  rather  pits,  sometimes  superficial,  some- 
times deep  and  fathomless,  and  half-filled  with 
water.  TTiere  are  several  hundred  well-known 
mines,  from  which  silver  has  been  and  still  could 
be  extracted  in  large  quantities,  pro^aded  a  perfect 
drainage  were  effected.  But  during  the  revolu- 
tion a  great  many  of  the  mines  were  allowed  to 
till  up  with  water,  and  only  about  30  are  now 
wrought  for  eight  months  a  year.  These  mines 
have  the  advantage  of  being  near  a  coal  mine, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  opened ;  but  turf 
and  timber  are  the  kinds  of  fuel  most  commonly 
used.  The  miners  choose  whether  they  will  be 
paid  in  money  or  a  proportion  of  the  ore!  In  the 
former  case  they  get  four  reals,  or  2«.  a  day ;  but 
they  prefer  of  course  payment  in  ore,  if  the  mine 
be  productive;  and  sometimes  realise,  in  this 
way,  very  high  wages.  But  the  gambling  nature 
of  the  pursuit  has  the  worst  effect  on  all  parties 
engaged  in  it.  The  miners  are  almost  universally 
profiigate,  and  involved  in  debt ;  and  but  few  of 
the  undertakers  have  made  fortunes. 

PAS-DE-CALAIS,  a  dc<p.  of  France,  re^f.  N., 
formerly  com{)osed  in  the  pro  vs.  of  Artois  and 
Mcardy,  between  the  50th  and  5 1st  degs.  N.  lat., 
and  1°  'd'J  and  3°  10'  E.  long. ;  having  NE.  and 
E.  the  ddp.  Du  Nord,  S.  Somme,  W.  the  English 
Channel,  and  N.  the  Strait  of  Dover,  or  Pas-de- 
Caiais,  whence  its  name.  Area,  660,563  hectares. 
Pop.  724.338  in  1861.  There  are  several  chains 
of  hills,  but  none  of  any  considerable  height.  The 
Scaq),  Lys,  and  Aa,  rise  in  this  dep. ;  besidea 
which  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Liane,  Canche, 
and  Authic,havmg  mostly  a  2s  W.  course.  Except 
about  B<)ul(»gne,  the  coasts  are  generally  low,  and 
in  some  places  bonlered  with  sandy  downs,  which 
are,  however,  prevented  from  increasing  to  an 
inconvenient  extent  by  being  carefully  planted. 
The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  good; 'and  agri- 
culture is,  on  the  whole,  well  conducted.  Of  the 
surface,  492,374  hectares  are  suppo^td  to  be  arable  ; 
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46,210  in  pasture ;  21 ,852  in  orchards  and  gardens ; 
43,107  in  woods,  and  18,845  in  heaths  and  wastes. 
Near  Boulogne,  farms  vary  in  size  from  85  to  250 
acres;  but.,  in  general,  they  do  not  exceed  140 
acres.  Few  are  cultivated  by  the  proprietors, 
being  usually  let  to  farmers  who  pay  a  money 
rent,  and  are  also  charged  vnth  the  payment  of 
the  land-tax.  All  kinds  of  corn,  but  principally 
wheat  and  maslin,  and  large  quantities  of  beans, 
pca.s  and  oleaginous  seeds,  are  raised,  and  a  good 
dejil  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  beetroot. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  200,000  oxen  and 
cows,  and  300,000  sheep  in  the*^  dc^p. ;  the  produce 
of  wool  averages,  about  662,000  kilogr.  a  year. 
The  farmers,  though  not  prosperous,  are  contented 
with  their  condition ;  and  there  are  few  paupers  re- 
quiring permanent  relief.  Some  coal  is  met  with ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  that  made  use  of  in  the 
d^p.  is  brought  from  Belgium,  and  wood  and  turf 
are  the  principal  species  of  fuel.  About  10,000,000 
kilogft  of  beetroot  sugar  are  annually  made  in  this 
d^p.,  a  greater  quantity  than  in  any  other  French 
d^p.,  that  of  the  North  excepted.  Arras  is  famous 
for  lace  and  ginger- bread.  A  portion  of  the  pop. 
of  Boulogne  and  Calais  is  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tulles:  in  the  arrond.  of  Bethune  many 
hundreds  are  emplox'ed  in  making  linen  stufTs  and 
yarn  :  and  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yam 
are  pretty  general.  Spirits,  leather,  gunpowder, 
soap,  glass,  and  earthenwares  are  also  produced. 
Artesian  wells  (so  named  from  the  prov.  Artoia) 
originated  in  this  ddp.  The  Pas-de-Calais  is  di- 
vided into  6  arronds.;  chief  towns.  Arras,  the  cap., 
Bethune,  Boulogne,  Montrens,  St.  Omer,  and  St. 
Pol.  Calais  and  Boulogne  are  the  princi|)al  sea- 
ports, and  have  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and 
share  in  the  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  tisheries. 

PASSAU  (an.  Casira  JBatavia),  a  fortitied  fron- 
tier city  of  Bavaria,  circ  Lower  Bavaria^  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Inn,  and  also  by  the  small  river  Ilz,  68  m. 
ESE.  Ratisbon,  on  the  railway  from  Katutbon  to 
Linz.  Pop.  13,360  in  1861.  Passau  consists  of 
the  city  proper,  built  in  the  angle  between  the  Da- 
nube and  Inn,  and  of  three  smaller  portions  be- 
yond the  Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Ilz,  the  latter 
being  within  the  Austrian  dominions.  These 
different  parts  are  connected  by  bridges,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  and  are  further  de- 
fended by  two  citadels,  and  some  inferior  forts ; 
this  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  in  the  line  of  the  Danul)e.  The  defile, 
in  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  highly  pictur- 
esque, and  it  has  a  striking  apnearancefmm  the 
river,  though  not  generally  well  built.  The  ca- 
thedral, however,  is  a  magnificent  modem  edifice, 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  several  of  the  other 
churches  are  handsome :  the  old  Jesuits'  college, 
now  a  lyceum,  the  bishop's  palace,  several  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  asylum,  and  the  post  office  are 
the  other  principal  public  buildings.  On  a  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  Innstadt,  b  the  shrine  of  Maria- 
hilf,  a  celebrated  place  of  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrimage. 
Passau  is  the  seat  of  circle,  police,  and  taxation 
boards,  and  haa  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  school 
of  industry,  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco, 
and  pottery-ware,  docks  for  ship-building,  and 
an  active  trade  both  up  and  down  the  Danube. 

It  was  long  the  cap.  of  an  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cipality, secularised  m  1805.  Here,  in  1662,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ferdinand,  king 
of  the  Romans,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  on  the  other,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  set 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  liberty,  and  to  allow 
the  Protestants  full  freedom  of  conscience. 

PATAGONIA,    an  extensive   country  of  S. 
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America,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
continent  S.  of  lat  38°  8.,  and  having  N.  the  ter- 
ritories of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  S.  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, separating  it  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  £. 
the  Atlantic,  and  W.  the  Pacific.  Little  is  known 
renpecting  this  region  beyond  itB  coast  outline. 
The  Andes  in  Patagonia  appear  to  consist  of  bat 
one  Cordillera,  the  mean  height  of  which  may  be 
estimated  at  3,000  ft. ;  but  opposite  Chilloe  there 
are  some  mountains  probablv  from  5,000  to  6,000 
ft.  in  height.  (Geog.  Jouni.,  i.  157.)  The  W. 
coast  is  abrupt,  very  much  broken,  and  skirted 
with  a  great  number  of  irregularly  shaped  rockv 
islands.  The  £.  coast  has  been  most  explorecL 
The  surface  of  the  country  appears  to  rise  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Andes,  in  a  succession  of  terraces, 
all  of  which  are  alike  arid  and  sterile,  the  upper 
soil  consisting  chiefly  of  marine  gravelly  deposits, 
covered  with  coarse  wiry  grass.  No  wood  is  seen 
larger  than  a  small  thorny  shrab,  fit  only  for  the 
purpose  of  fuel,  except  on  the  banks  of  a  few  of  the 
rivers  subject  to  inundation,  where  herbage  and 
some  trees  are  occasionally  found.  This  sterility 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  plain  country  of 
Patagonia,  the  complete  similarity  of  which,  in 
almost  every  part,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics. It  is  stated,  however,  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary 
of  Patagonia,  that  near  the  Andes  wheat,  maize, 
beans,  lentils,  and  pease  are  raise(i  ThLt  latter 
region  is  not,  however,  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  country  more  to  the  eastward, 
nor  is  it  sulyect  to  the  causes  which  mainly  occa- 
sion its  sterility. 

A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  in  the  Andes,  and 
the  country  immediately  £.  of  the  mountains  is 
thickly  wooded,  and  is  fnjured  by  too  much  rain. 
This  resulta  from  the  moisture  which  the  west 
winds,  that  prevail  throughout  most  part  of  the 
year,  bring  with  them  from  the  Pacific,  being 
condensed  and  precipitated  in  the  mountains 
and  immediately  adjacent  territory,  so  that  after 
passing  the%  regions  the  winds  are  quite  dry  ;  and 
E.  winds,  which  are  very  rare  in  Patagonia,  are 
those  only  which  convey  any  moisture  to  the 
desert  E.of  the  Andes.  *Porp*hyr\',  basalt,  sand- 
stone, containing  numerous  organic  remains,  and 
a  friable  rock,  greatly  resembling,  but  not  iden- 
tical with,  chalk,  are'  among  the  mineral  forma- 
tions hitherto  remarked  as  the  most  prevalent  in 
£.  Patagonia,  llie  zoology  of  the  country  is  as 
limited  as  its  flora.  Guanacos  are  met  with 
sometimes  in  herds  of  several  hundreds,  and  their 
enemy  the  puma,  and  a  small  kind  of  fox,  are 
almost  the  only  other  wild  quadrupeds  at  all 
abundant,  except  mice.  The  latter  are  of  many 
species,  and  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Dar^'in,  Patagonia,  poor  a«  she  is  in  some  re- 
spects, can,  perhaps,  boast  of  a  g^eater  stock  of 
small  rodentia  than  any  other  country  in  the 
worltL  (^'oyage  of  Adventure  and  Beagle,  iii. 
215.)  The  condor  and  the  cassowary  are  included 
among  the  few  species  of  birds.  The  reptile  and 
insect  tribes  present  nothing  remartcable. 

The  Patagonian  Indians  are  tall  and  bulky, 
and,  though  not  absolutely  gigantic,  they  may  be 
said,  after  rejecting  the  exaggerations  of  the  early 
and  the  contradictor}'  statements  of  later  traveUers, 
to  be  the  tallest  people  of  whom  there  are  any 
accounts,  the  average  height  of  the  men  being 
probably  not  under  6  ft  Their  heads  and  futures 
are  large,  but  their  hands  and  feet  small;  and 
their  limbs  are  neither  so  muscular  nor  so  laige- 
boned  as  their  height  and  apparent  stoutness  would 
induce  one  to  suppose.  Colour,  a  dark  copper 
brown;  hair,  black,  lank,  and  coarse,  and  tied 
above  the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  plaited  or  twisted 
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sinews.  A  laige  mantle  of  guanaco  skins  loeaely 
gathered  about  them  and  hanging  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  ankles  is,  with  a  kind  of  drawers 
and  loose  buskins,  almost  their  only  article  of  dress, 
and  adds  much  to  the  bulkiness  of  their  appear- 
ance. They  neither  pierce  the  nose  nor  lips,  but 
disfigure  themselves  greatly  with  paint  They 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  living  in  tents  formed  of  poles 
and  skins,  and  subsisting  on  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
animals  they  catch.  Both  men  and  women  ride 
on  horseback,  and  are  often  furnished  with  saddles, 
bridles,  stirrups,  spurs,  and  Spanish  goods  of  various 
kinds,  which  thej  obtain  from  Yaldivia  and  other 
places  in  S.  Chih.  Their  arms  consist  generally 
of  a  long  tapering  lance,  a  knife  or  scimitar,  if  one 
can  bo  procured,  and  the  Mas,  a  missile  weapon 
of  a  singular  kind,  carried  in  the  girdle,  and  con- 
sbting  of  two  round  stones,  covert  with  leather, 
each  weighing  about  a  pound.  These,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  a  string,  about  8  ft.  in 
length,  used  as  a  sling,  one  stone  l^ing  kept  in  the 
hand,  and  the  other  whirled  round  the  head  till  it 
is  supposed  to  have  acquired  sufficient  force,  when 
they  are  together  discharged  at  the  object.  The 
Patagonians  are  so  expert  at  the  management  of 
this  double-headed  shot,  that  they  will  hit  a  mark 
not  bigger  than  a  shilling  with  both  the  stones  at 
a  distance  of  15  yards.  It  is  not  customary  with 
them,  however,  to  strike  either  the  guanaco  or  the 
ostrich  with  them,  but  to  discharge  them  so  that 
the  cord  comes  against  the  legs  of  the  ostrich,  or 
the  fore-legs  of  the  guanaco,  and  is  twisted  round 
them  by  the  force  and  swing  of  the  balls;  so  that 
the  animal  being  unable  to  run,  becomes  an  easy 
prey  to  the  hunters.  These  people  live  under 
vanous  petty  chiefs,  who,  however,  seem  to  possess 
but  little  authority. 

Patagonia  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1519. 
The  badness  of  its  harbours,  which  are  mostly 
dilHcult  and  dangerous  of  access,  and  afford  little 
or  no  security  for  vessels  above  the  size  of  a  brig, 
has  hindered  the  formation  of  any  European  set- 
tlement, except  at  Port  St.  Julian,  about  lat.  49^ 
10'  S.,  and  long.  67°  40'  W.,  where  the  Spaniards 
settled  about  1779,  but  speedily  abandoned  the 
establishment  A  few  expeditions  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  the  interior  in  the  last  century,  and 
more  recently  by  the  officers  of  British  ships  of 
war,  principally  up  the  larger  rivers;  but  tlM 
coasts  are  rarely  frequented  by  any  other  than 
whaling  vessels,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  is 
not  such  as  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  its  soon  emer- 
ging from  its  present  state  of  barbarism. 

PATMOS  (hod.  Patino),  a  small  island  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Sporades, 
celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  place  of 
St  John^s  exile  during Domitian'spersecution ;  11 
m.  NW.  Lero,  and  20  m.  S.  the  W.  extremity  of 
Samos ;  its  chief  town  being  in  lat  37°  17'  2"  N., 
long.  2(P  35'  14"  E.  Pop.  about  4,000.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  about  10  m.  in  length,  5  m. 
in  breadth,  and  28  m.  in  circ.  It  has  numerous 
harbours,  of  which  that  of  La  Scala,  on  the  £.  side, 
deeply  indenting  the  island,  is  the  principaL 

Above  the  landing-place  is  a  small  village,  com- 
prising about  50  houses  and  shops.  On  the  ridge 
of  a  mountain,  overlooking  the  port,  is  the  cap.  of 
the  island,  comprising  about  400  substantial  stone 
houses :  its  streets,  however,  are  steep,  ill-paved, 
and  extremely  narrow,  few  being  more  than  8  ft. 
wide,  llie  monastery  of  St  John's,  on  a  moun- 
tain close  to  the  town  of  Patmos,  built  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  12th  century,  is  a  pretty  strong 
fortress,  and  commands  a  noble  and  extensive 
view  of  the  sea  and  surroimding  islands.  It  is 
peopled  by  about  30  monks,  and  has  an  attached 
church,  and  a  library  containing  some  early  printed 
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books  and  numerous  MSS.  The  famous  grotto,  or 
cavern,  covered  by  a  chapel,  where  St  John  is  said 
to  have  written  the  apocalypse  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  situated  on  the  face  of  the  hill, 
about  lialf  way  between  the  town  and  the  port. 
Some  travellers  state  that  it  is  not  spacious  enough 
to  have  afforded  a  habitation  even  for  a  hermit; 
but  the  monks,  to  auash  all  doubts  as  to  its  being 
really  the  retreat  or  St  John,  show  the  crevices  in 
the  rock  through  which,  as  they  allege,  the  diviuo 
commands  were  communicated  to  the  apostle. 
However,  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  apocalypse 
to  warrant  the  inference  that  it  was  wntten  in  a 
cave. 

llie  island  produces  only  a  few  grapes,  and  is 
furnished  with  com  and  other  articles  of  subsistence 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Samos,  and  Smyrna.  The 
male  inhabitants  are  chiefly  seamen,  and  from  their 
extensive  intercourse  with  different  European  na- 
tions have  become  more  enlightened  than  tne  gene- 
rality of  Greeks. 

PATXA,  a  city  of  British  India,  presid.  Bengal, 
prov.  Bahar,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Ganefes,  144  m.  ENE.  Benares,  and  about 
800  m.  NW.  Calcutta,  on  the  railway  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Benares.  Pop.  estimated  at  upwards  of 
300,000.  Within  the  walls  Patna  is  not  much 
more  than  1^  m.  in  length,  by  8-4ths  m.  in  average 
breadth;  but,  including  its  straggling  suburbs,  it 
extends  for  9  m.  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
2  m.  inland.  The  town  itself  is  very  closely  built, 
and  surrounded  with  fortifications  m  the  Hindoo 
style,  which  are  now,  however,  completely  decayed. 
At  a  short  distance  it  has  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, being  full  of  large  buildings,  with  remains 
of  old  waUs  and  towers,  and  biutions  prolecting 
into  the  river,  and  backed  by  irr^pilarly  elevated 
land.  It  has,  however,  but  one  wide  street,  all  the 
other  thoroughfares  being  narrow,  crooked,  and 
mean.  The  houses  axe  partly  built  of  brick,  and 
many  have  terraced  roofs  and  balconies ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofe.  £.  of 
the  city  is  a  larj^e  suburb,  with  many  well-built 
storehouses,  and  m  the  same  direction  are  the  gar- 
dens belonging  to  tlie  palace  of  Jaffier  Khan,  two 
or  three  miles  m  circuit  The  suburb  of  Bankipoor, 
where  are  most  of  the  residences  of  the  government 
officials,  is  W.  of  the  city.  Here  is  also  a  remark- 
able edifice  erected  during  the  governorship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  and  originally  intended  for  a 
grain  magazine,  but  now  umd  as  a  depot  for  mili- 
tary stores.  Patna  has  a  small  citadel,  but  there 
are  few  public  buildings  worth  notice ;  though  the 
Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Seiks,  and  other  sects 
have  many  religious  temples.  'Vhe  Portuguese, 
inhab.  have  a  Kom.  Cath.  church ;  and  there  is  a 
British  seminary  with  about  100  pupils. 

But  though  Patna  be  the  seat  of  one  of  the  6 
courts  of  circuit  in  the  Bengal  preddency,  the 
residence  of  a  zillah-jud^  a  collector,  a  commer- 
cial resident,  and  an  opium  agent,  it  has  but  few 
English  inhab.  The  city  is  not  celebrated  for  any 
particular  manufacture;  but  most  articles  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  produce  may  be  procured  in  ita 
bauuuns.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  the 
finest  opium  and  saltpetre,  and  great  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  sugar,  and  indigo.  The 
opium  and  saltpetre  are  monopolised  by  govern- 
ment, and  produce  a  large  revenue ;  but  a  consi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  in  the  other  articles.  It 
was  at  this  city  that  the  English  first  established 
a  factory  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Hindostan ; 
and  it  is  indebted  to  the  European  trade  for  mosfc 
part  of  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

PATRAS  (an.  Patne),  a  town  and  seaport  of 
Greece,  on  the  NNW.  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  of  its  own  name,  about  5  m. 
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SW.  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Lcpanto,  107  m.  W. 
by  N.  Athena.  Pop.  19,870  in  1861.  The  town 
is  built  amphitheatre-wise  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
rising  from  the  shore,  which  has  at  its  summit  the 
Acropolis,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing coast  and  countiy.  The  fortifications  are  in 
good  repair,  and  have  been  recently  much  enlarged. 
The  interior  comprises  one  broad  and  weU-built 
street,  with  numerous  narrow  lanes  and  alle3rB  lined 
with  wooden  tenements,  the  overhanging  eaves  of 
which  nearly-  meet  over  the  street.  The  Greeks 
have  a  few  good  houses,  but  those  of  the  European 
consuls  are  the  best.  Every  considerable  house  is 
surrounded  with  a  garden  well  stocked  with  orange, 
fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  give 
the  town  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  conceal  the 
greater  part  of  the  poorer  habitations.  The  only 
])ublic  buildings  are  two  hospitals  and  several 
churches;  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are 
but  inconsiderable. 

The  bay  in  front  of  the  town  being  unsafe, 
and  exposed  to  heavy  seas,  particularly  in  winter, 
vessels  go  a  little  farther  up  the  gulf,  where  the 
ytort  is  situated,  and  where  there  Lb  a  mole  for 
their  security.  Patras  has  a  pretty  extensive 
trade.  The  principal  exports  are  currants  (by  far 
ihc  moat  important  article),  oil,  valonia,  wine,  raw 
silk  and  cotton,  wool,  skins,  and  wax.  The  im- 
p»)rt8  here,  as  at  the  other  (ireek  port«,  consist 
]irineipally  of  colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods, 
wilt  fish,  cordage,  hemp,  and  deals,  chiefly  from  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Great  Britain,  Venice,  Trieste, 
Loghom,  and  Marseilles. 

'riie  ancient  Patra  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  lonians.  Ileredotus  enumerates 
it  among  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia  (i.  14G).  Its 
inhabs.  took  an  active  part,  and  the  town  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Achiean  war.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  however,  it  was  raised  to  its  former 
flourishing  condition  by  Augustus,  who  made  it 
a  colony  by  establishing  in  it  some  of  his  veterans. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  large  and  populous  town ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  it  was 
still  prosperous,  though  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
soluteness of  its  inhabs.  (Pausanias,  Achaic,  c.  21.) 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  dukedom  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  in  1408  was  bought  bv  the  Vene- 
tians, from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in 
1446.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Albanians  in  1770, 
and  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Ottomans  from 
1821  down  to  the  period  of  the  emancipation  of 
Greece. 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  6.4p.  Basses-Pyr^^a, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Pau,  here  crossed  by 
a  fine  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  in  a  fertile 
though  marshy  plain,  58  m.  E.  bv  S.  Bayonne,  on 
the  railwavfrom  Bayonne  to Tarbes.  Pop.  21,140 
in  1861.  The  town'is  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built,  consisting  principally  of  one  long  and  broad 
main  street.  1 1  has  several  squares,  or  open  spaces, 
and  is  environed  by  public  walks.  Its  principal, 
and  by  far  the  most  interesting  edifice  is  the  castle, 
in  which  Henry  IV.  first  saw  the  light  on  the  18th 
Doc.  1553 ;  it  was  founded  by  the  princes  of  Beam 
in  the  10th  century,  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
height  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  forms  an  irregu- 
lar collection  of  massive  towers,  having  a  fine  ter- 
race on  the  side  fronting  the  river.  It  was  much 
injured  during  the  Revolution,  having  been  con- 
verted into  military  quarters;  but  it  has  since 
been  completely  repaired  and  renovated.  The 
chamber,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
IV.,  retains  its  ancient  portraits  and  furniture,  and 
the  tortoise-shell  cradle  of  the  king.  There  is  a 
marble  statue  of  Henry  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
castle,  and  another  statue  in  bronze  in  the  Piace 
■  JmjKTiale.     The  other  principal  buildings  com- 
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prise  the  prefecture,  hall  of  justice,  college,  and 
one  or  two  hotels. 

Pau  has  a  royal  court  of  tribunals  of  primary  • 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  boards  of  taxation  and 
forest  economy,  a  royal  college,  an  academie  aaii- 
versitmrej  a  society  of  agriculture,  a  school  of 
design  and  gallery  of  naintings,  and  a  public 
libraiy  of  18,000  vols.  Its  manufactures  include 
cotton  stuffs,  linen  cloths  or  toUea  de  Beam,  and 
it  has  considerable  dyeing  establishments  and 
tanneries :  it  has,  also,  a  trade  in  manufactured 
products,  and  in  wines,  Bayonne  hams,  and  salted 
geese.  It  has  two  large  weekly  markets,  and 
three  important  annual  fairs. 

Pau  has  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  bdng 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  the  S.  of 
France.  It  is  clean,  airy,  and  abounds  in  every 
convenience  and  in  most  luxuries.  It  is  <i  great 
resort  for  strangers,  particularly  English;  and, 
excepting  Bayonne,  is  probably  the  most  de- 
sirable of  any  of  the  towns  selected  by  foreignere 
as  a  residence.  Excellent  houses  are  to  be  ob- 
tained at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  the  mar- 
kets are  both  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  gene- 
rally 60  or  60  English  families  in  Pau  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  number  is  upon  the  increase. 

Besides  Henry  IV.  Pau  has  produced  several 
distinguished  persons,  among  whom  may  be 
specified  Marshal  Bemadotte,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  Viscount  Orthcz,  governor  of  Bayonne,  who 
nobly  refused  to  execute  the  orders  issued  by 
Charles  IX.  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

PAVIA  (an.  Tinnum)^  a  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  cap.  of  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Ticino, 
19  m.  SSW.  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  Pop.  25,006  in  1862.  The  dty  is  sur- 
rounded with  old  walls,  and  communicates  with  a 
suburb  across  the  Ticino  by  a  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  constructed  in  1851.  This  structure, 
partly  of  stone,  but  principally  of  brick,  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  monuments  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury:  it  is  300  feet  in  leng^  by  12  in  breadth, 
and  is  covered  with  a  curious  roof,  supported  on 
100  pillan  of  rough  granite.  Pavia  is  a  magni- 
ficent venerable  dty;  but  its  buildings  and  its 
fame  belong  to  another  age,  and  it  has  long  been 
in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  decay.  From  the 
bridge,  the  Strada  Nuova  or  Cono  extends 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  to  a  superb  gate, 
begtm  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Prince  Eugene. 
In  this  street  the  prindpal  palaces  of  the  Pavian 
nobility,  mouldering  and  dismantled,  are  mingled 
with  shops,  churches,  colleges,  caf^  theatres, 
and  hosptals.  From  the  main  street  othen  of 
greater  antiquity  branch  off  at  right  angles,  some 
terminating  in  piazzas  opening  before  vast  and 
cumbrous  palaces,  now  half  ruinous  and  disman- 
tled. From  its  numerous  public  edifices,  Pavia 
was  formerly  called  the  *City  of  a  hundred 
towers;'  but  these  are  now  greatly  diminished. 
It  has,  however,  a  ruined  castle,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lombard  kin^  and  several  other 
buildings  traced  up  to  the  time  of  the  Lombarda, 
particularly  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  a  bar- 
barous and  i^tesque  style.  The  church  of  Sam 
Fietro  in  Ctelo  dOro,  which  is  said,  though  an 
doubtful  authoritv,  to  contain  the  remains  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  which  certainly  contains  those  of 
BoCthius,  Lb  in  the  same  early  and  rude  style; 
but  the  venerable  edifice  is  now  converted  into  a 
^^ranary  or  bam.  The  cathedral  has  little  that 
IS  remarkable ;  it  was  begun  in  1485,  and  is  of 
large  dimensions ;  but  it  yields  in  interest  to  the 
churches  of  the  Carmine,  San  Francesco,  and 
S.  Salvador.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  popular  tumult  in  the  11th  century; 
and  the  tower  iu  whidi  Bo€thius  was  confined 
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and  wrote  hu  famous  treatise.  Db  CoMolatwne 
PhilotophitB,  no  longer  exists.  On  the  site  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  the  Malespioa  palace,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  is  a  marble  monmnent  and  bust 
of  the  philosopher.  The  theatre  and  the  uni- 
versity buildings  are  almost  the  only  other  struc- 
tures worth  notice ;  the  interior  of  the  former  is 
rendered  dark  and  gloomy  by  the  black  marble  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  latter  are  magni- 
ficent rather  by  their  extent  than  by  any  merit 
in  their  architecture. 

The  university  of  Pavia,  the  first  and  most 
frequented  in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Charlemagne, 
and  restored  b;y  Galeazzo  Yisconti  in  the  l4th 
century :  but  it  owes  its  present  form  and  insti- 
tutions to  the  empress,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
and  her  minister,  Count  Firmian.  It  has  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  being  particu- 
larlv  celebrated  as  a  school  of  medicine.  It  has 
no  facul^  of  theoloffy,  but  in  every  other  respect 
its  constitution  is  simihir  to  that  of  Padua.  It 
has  38  professors,  3  adjuncts,  add  11  assessors, 
and,  on  the  average,  from  1,200  to  1,500  students. 
Its  revenues  are  derived  principally  from  treasury 
grants,  legacies,  municipal  and  communal  funds, 
and  fees  paid  by  students  on  obtaining  degrees, 
which  last  average  about  160,000  lire  a  year.  The 
professors  have  annual  salaries  of  from  8,000  to 
6,000  lire  (\20L  to  240i  sterUng),  and  enjov,  by 
special  privilege,  the  distinction  of  personal  no- 
bilitv.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
in  the  history  of  Italian  literature  and  science 
have  been  professors  in  ibis  university.  Among 
others  may  be  specified  Yesalins,  Cardan  (a  native 
of  the  city),  Spallanzani,  Volta,  Scarpa,  and  Tam- 
burini ;  and  it  has  still  to  boast  of  many  eminent 
teachers.  The  university  has  an  extensive  library, 
a  fine  botanic  garden,  instituted  by  the  French, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  natural  history,  phy- 
sical and  anatomical  museums.  Students  are 
lodged  and  boarded  gratuitously,  in  three  colleges 
attached  to  the  universitv.  The  OoUegio  Gocctd, 
founded  by  a  noble  family  of  Novarra,  receives 
thirty  boarders  from  that  city  and  district;  the 
CoUegio  Borromeo,  a  stately  and  venerable  edifice, 
founded  by  the  famous  Cardinal  Borromeo,  sup- 
ports thirty-six  students;  and  the  OoUegio G/dtlierit 
founded  by  Pope  Pius  V,,  receives  sixty  students ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  students  are  extra 
collegians.  Pavia  has  also  a  eymnasium,  a  high 
school  and  female  school,  two  hospitals,  numerous 
asylums,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
dcleg.,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  some 
silk  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  with  Milan  and  the  cities  on 
the  Po.  It  is  connected  with  Milan,  besides  the 
railway,  by  a  navigable  canal,  traversed  bv  boats 
like  the  Dutch  treckschuyts.  A  good  deal  of  the 
cheese,  called  Parmesan, 'is  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. About  4  m.  N.  Pavia  is  the  celebrated 
Certosa,  the  most  magnificent  of  Italian  monas- 
teries, founded  by  John  Galeazzo  Yisconti  in  1896, 
and  dissolved,  and  in  part  stripped  by  the  French, 
in  1798. 

Ticinum,  which  was  an  important  city  under 
Augustus,  beffan  to  be  called  Pt^ia  (whence  its 
present  namej)  during  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Italy.  Ill  modem  times  it  has  sustained  nume- 
rous sieges;  but  it  is  principally  distinguished,  m 
an  hbtorical  point  of  view,  by  the  great  battle 
that  took  place  in  its  vicinity  on  the  24th  of  Feb. 
1525,  between  the  French  army,  that  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  Pavia,  under  Francis  I.,  and 
the  Imperialists,  imder  the  viceroy  Lannoy.  The 
French  were  totally  defeated.  Francis,  who  had 
displa}'ed  the  greatest  heroism,  and  the  King  of 
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Navarre,  were  taken  prboners ;  and  exdnsivc  of 
many  generals  and  persons  of  distinction,  between 
9,000  and  10,000  private  soldiers  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  French  army,  was,  in  fact, 
entirely  destroyed;  and  there  was  quite  as  much 
of  truth  as  of  point  in  the  laconic  epistle  addressed 
by  Francis  to  his  mother  afler  the  battle-^^  Ma- 
dam, we  have  lost  all  except  our  honour.* 

PAXO  (an.  Pazos),  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
principal  Ionian  Islands,  forming  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  10  m.  S.  by  K. 
Corfu,  and  about  the  same  distance  W.  the  main 
land  of  Greece ;  its  N.  point  being  in  lat  89°  14' 
N.,  lonff.  2QP  9'  E.  Area,  26  sq.  m.  Pop.  5,009 
in  1861.  The  island  is  oval-shaped,  and  ex- 
tremely mountainous ;  its  soil  being  stony,  and  so 
destitute  of  moisture,  that  in  summer  the  inhabs. 
are  obliged  to  procure  fresh  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  The  climate  is  extremely  mild 
and  agreeable;  but  the  island  produces  little  else 
than  olives,  almonds,  and  vines,  the  quantity  of 
com  raised  being  altogether  insignificant  Mules 
and  goats  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  fish  are  abundant  on  the  coast.  Port  Gai, 
the  principal  port  on  its  E.  side,  affords  good  an- 
chorage for  a  few  vessels :  but  a  more  secure 
harbour  is  formed  by  the  channel  between  this  and 
the  neighbouring  islet  of  Antipaxo.  The  town 
has  a  pop.  of  4,000  persons,  but  in  appearance  is 
little  better  than  a  village. 

PAZ  (LA),  a  city  of  Bolivia,  cap.  d^p.  of  its 
own  name,  196  m.  NNW.  Chuquisaca,  lat  17°  30' 
N.,  long.  68®  25' W.  Pop.  estun.  at  25,000.  The 
dty  is  situated  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
at  an  elevation  of  12,170  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Beni,  a 
principal  aflHuent  of  the  Amazon.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dralj  four  other  churchy  several  conventual  es- 
tablishments, and  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  very  con- 
siderable revenues.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Paraguay  tea. 

La  Paz  was  founded  in  1548,  and  received  its 
name  in  commemoration  of  the  peace  that  ensued 
after  the  defeat  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  his  asso- 
ciates. It  sutTered  considerably  a  few  years  ago, 
during  a  revolt  of  the  Indians,  but  still  ranks  as  a 
city  of  some  wealth  and  importance. 

PEEBLES,  an  mland  co.  of  Scotland,  having 
K.  Mid-Lothian,  E.  Selkirk,  S.  Dumfries,  and  W. 
Lanark.  Area  354  sq.  m.,  or  226,488  acres,  of 
which  a  comparatively  small  portion  only  is 
arable.  This  is  almost  wholly  a  pastoral  district ; 
the  surface  consisting  of  mountain,  moor,  and  bog, 
with  the  exemption  of  a  limited  extent  of  low, 
level  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  which 
rises  in  and  runs  through  the  co.  The  highest 
mountains  are  in  the  8.  part  of  the  co.  adjouiing 
Dumfriesshire,  where  the  Tweed  has  its  source. 
The  summit  of  Broadlaw  rises  2,741  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  this,  which  is  about  100  ft 
above  the  altitude  of  the  conti^ous  summit  of 
Hartfill,  is  the  highest  elevation  m  Scotland,  8.  of 
the  FriUi  of  Forth.  The  hills  are  generally  smooth, 
and  afford  good  sound  sheep  pasture.  In  the  low 
parts  of  the  co.  agriculture  has  been  very  much  im- 
pat>ved;  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  believed  that 
tillage  had  been  too  much  extended  during  the  late 
war.  The  buildings  on  farms  of  any  importance 
have  been  entirely  renovated,  principally  within 
the  last  30  years.  The  black-faced  breed  of  sheep 
were,  at  no  very  distant  epoch,  diffused  over  the 
whole  CO.,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other;  but^ 
about  1795,  Cheviots  began  to  be  introduced;  and 
their  numbers  have  since  so  rapidly  increased, 
that,  even  in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir,  which  is 
the  wildest  and  most  exposed,  there  are  now  8 
Cheviots  to  1  block-faced  sheep.    The  total  sheep- 
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^tock  at  present  in  the  co.  may  be  estimated  at 
alx)ve  100,000.  Property  in  a  few  handsy  faims 
being  very  large.  Neither  minerals  nor  manu- 
factures of  any  importance.  Peebles  is  divided 
into  16  parishes,  and  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  Registered  electors,  499  in  1865.  Peebles  is 
the  only  town  of  any  importance.  At  the  census 
of  18G1,  the  CO.  had  1,982  inhabited  houses,  and 
11.408  inhabitants,  while,  in  1841,  this  co.  had 
2,118  inhab.  houses  and  10,499  inhabs.  The  old 
valued  rent  was  4,328t,  the  new  valuation  for 
1864-5  was  98,169i 

Pekbles,  a  roval  bor.  and  market  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Peebles,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  and 
the  only  town,  romantically  situated  in  a  moun- 
tainous' pastoral  district,  on  the  Tweed,  at  the 
point  where  it  is  joined  bv  the  Eddleston,  21^  m. 
S.  Edinbuigh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Caledonian  rail- 
way. Pop.  2,045  in  1861.  Peebles  is  divided  by 
the  Eddleston  into  the  old  and  hew  towns.  The 
main  street  runs  E.  and  W.,  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Tweed.  The  houses  are  un- 
usually substantial.  It  has  a  par.  church,  with  a 
handsome  spire,  2  Presbyterian  dissenting  chapels, 
an  episcopal  chapel,  a  town-house,  and  gaoL  The 
grammar  school  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is 
well  attended.  The  town  is  regarded  as  peculiarly 
salubrious,  and  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  as 
a  favourite  country  residence. 

Peebles  was  lon^  a  hunting  residence  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  particularly  of  Alexander  III.,  who 
founded  in  it  a  monastery' for  Red  Friars,  in  1260, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  still  pretty  entire.  The 
Poem  *Peblis  to  the  Play'  was  written  by 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  Neidpath  Castle,  inhabited 
by  the  earls  of  March  till  1778,  stands  on  a  rocky 
promontory  overhanging  the  Tweed,  ^  m.  W.  of 
the  town.  Mungo  Park,  the  traveller,  practised 
as  a  surgeon  in  Peebles  for  some  time  previously 
t'O  his  second  mission  (1805)  to  Africa.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Peebles  was  united 
with  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark,  in  sending 
a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  it  was  then  merged 
in  the  co.  constituency. 

PEGU,  a  former  kingdom  of  India-beyond-the- 
Brahmaputra,  forming  subsequently  the  S.  portion 
of  the  Birmese  empure,  and  annexed  to  British 
India  in  1853. 

Pegu,  a  decayed  city  of  British  Burmah,  and 
the  an.  can.  of  the  above  kingdom,  on  the  Pegu 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Irrawadi,  50  m.  Rangoon. 
IjslU  170  40'  N.,  long.  96°  12'  E.  WhUe  it  re- 
mained the  cap.  of  an  indep.  state,  it  is  said  to 
have  had  a  pop.  of  150,000 ;  but  being  token  in 
1757  by  the  Birmese  monarch,  Alompra,  he  raised 
most  o?  its  buildings  to  the  ground,  and  reduced 
its  inhab.  to  a  state  of  slavery.  At  present  it 
consists  of  only  two  streets,  one  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  ^e  other  leading  to  the  celebrated 
Shoe-madoo,  or  great  pagoda.  This,  the  most 
famous  edifice  in  the  former  Birman  empire, 
boasts  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  raised  on  succes- 
sive terraces  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  religous 
structures  of  the  Mexicans,  as  described  by  Hum- 
boldt. It  stands  on  an  apparently  artificial  hill, 
the  sides  of  which  are  sloped  into  two  terraces, 
and  ascended  by  steps  of  hewn  stone.  The  lower 
and  greater  terrace  forms  an  exact  parallelogram, 
and  is  about  10  ft.  in  height;  the  upper  and 
smaller  terrace  is  of  similar  shape,  and  rises  about 
20  ft.  above  the  lower  terrace,  or  30  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  ground :  a  side  or  the  lower  terrace  is 
1,391  in  lengtli,  and  of  the  upper,  684  ft  The 
earth  forming  the  terraces  appears  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  ditch  which  formerly  surrounded 
the  city,  and  which  may  still  be  traced,  enclosing 
A  quadrangular  space  nearly  1^  m.  on  each  sidc.^ 
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The  brick  walls  sustaining  the  sides  of  the  ter- 
races were  formerly  covered  with  plaster,  wrought 
into  various  figures,  but  they  are  now  in  a  ruinous 
state.  The  area  of  the  lower  terrace  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  decayed  building  but  the 
upper  is  Kept  free  from  filth,  and  is  in  tolerable 
order.  On  the  second  terrace  is  the  pagoda,  a 
pryramidal  building  of  brick  and  mortar,  without 
excavation  or  aperture  of  any  sort,  octagonal  at 
the  base,  each  side  measuring  162  ft.,  and  di- 
minishing in  breadth  abruptly  till  it  becomes  of 
a  spiral  Uirm.  Its  entire  height  from  the  ground 
is  about  860  ft ;  it  is  surrounded  by  two  rows  of 
small  spires,  a  great  variety  of  mouldings  and 
ornaments  in  stucco;  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  the  te«,  a  sort  of  umbrella  of  open  iron  work, 
gilt,  56  ft  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  num~ 
ber  of  small  bells,  and  from  the  centre  of  which 
formerly  rose  a  rod  with  a  gilded  pennant 

Fegu  has  several  other  temples,  but  they  are 
mostty  in  ruins ;  and  the  site  or  the  ancient  citv  is 
almost  wholly  under  water,  probably  from  n^lect 
of  the  drains  and  sluices.  Mindjeree  Praw,  king  of 
Birmah,  in  1790,  endeavoured  to  restore  to  Pegu  a 
portion  of  its  former  importance,  bv  transferring 
thither  the  provincial  government  from  Rangoon, 
but  he  did  not  succeed.  Zangnomang,  however, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  a  prosperous 
town,  and  adjacent  to  it,  for  many  miles,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  thriving  villages. 

PEKING  or  PEKIN  (Chin.  Ft*-*i«^,  meaning 
'  the  northern  capital'),  the  modem  metropolis  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  prov.  Pechelee,  in  a  vast  sandy 
plain,  between  the  Pei-Ho  (which  has  its  embou- 
chure in  the  Gulf  of  Pechelee)  and  its  important 
affluent  the  Hoen-Ho,  within  about  5  or  6  m.  of 
each,  and  being  united  to  the  Pei-Ho  by  a  canal ; 
562  m.  N.  by  W.  Nankin,  and  100  m.  \VNW.  the 
Gulf  of  Pechelee,  in  the  Yellow  Sea;  lat  (obser- 
vatory) 89©  54'  13"  N.,  long,  lie©  27'  45"  E.  No- 
thing certain  is  known  of  the  population,  except 
that  it  is  very  great :  some  wnters  estimate  it  at 
two  millions,  and  others  at  three  millions;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  even  the  smallest  of  these 
estimates  is  beyond  the  mark,  and  that  probably  it 
does  much  exceed,  if  it  be  not  under,  1,500,000. 
A  lai;^  portion  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is 
occupied  by  gardens  and  enclosures ;  and  there  is 
no  heaping  up  of  one  family  above  another  as  in 
European  towns. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions^ 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  The  most  northerly  por- 
tion, which  is  nearly  a  perfect  square,  is  called 
net-tcMnffj  or  the  inner  city;  it  contains  the  palace 
of  the  emperor  and  the  principal  government 
officers,  and  is  mostly  occupied  bv  Manchoos, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  *  Imperial,'  and 
sometimes  the  *  Tartar  city.'  The  other,  or  more 
southerly  portion,  denominated  the  inxl-c^tia^,  or 
outer  city,  is  a  quadrilateral  rectangle,  entirelv  oc- 
cupied bv  Chinese,  and  is  at  once  the  seat  of  busi- 
ness and  the  residence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  Both  divisions  are  surrounded  by 
walls,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  about  18  m« 
The  walls  of  the  Chinese  city  are  30  ft  in  height, 
and  25  ft  broad  at  the  base,  and  12  f^,  on  the  top» 
the  slope  being  mostly  on  the  iimer  side ;  but  those 
of  the  imperial  city  are  40  ft  in  height  Square 
towers  project  from  the  outer  side  at  intervals  of 
about  70  yards  from  each  other,  and  each  of  the  16 
city  gates  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  nine  stories  in 
height,  with  port  holes  for  cannon. 

Ihe  principal  streets  are  of  great  width  and 
perfectljr  straight,  running  between  opposite  gates 
m  the  divisions  of  the  city  to  wftich  tney  respec- 
tively belong ;  those  in  the  northern  being,  for  the 
most  part,  better  built,  and  prefezable  to  those  in 
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the  southern  division.  The  other  streets,  however, 
are  very  narrow,  and  are,  ih  fact,  mere  lanes 
branching  off  at  right  angles  from  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  It  is  singular,  that  though  the 
great  roads  leading  to  the  capital  be  paved  with 
Lirge  blocks  of  granite,  the  streets  are  not  paved, 
which  makes  them  dusty  and  disagreeable  in  hot 
and  dirty,  and,  in  parts,  all  but  impassable  in  wet 
weather.  The  houses,  which  rarely  exceed  a  storv 
in  height,  are  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with 
tiles;  but  none  but  the  great  shops  have  either 
windows  or  openings  in  the  front  wall ;  most  of 
them  have  a  sort  of  terrace,  with  a  raised  balcony 
or  parapet-wall,  on  which  are  placed  pots  of  flowers, 
shrubs,  or  stunted  trees.  The  houses  in  the  smaller 
streets  or  lanes,  many  of  which  are  occupied  by 
public  functionaries,  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
the  larger  streets ;  and  the  regularity  with  which 
the  streets  intersect  each  other,  the  uniformity  in 
the  size  and  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  towers,  spuws,  domes,  and  even  of  chimneys 
(of  which  not  one  is  to  be  seen),  give  the  city  an 
extremely  monotonous  appearance,  resembling,  in 
fact,  a  vast  encampment. 

The  shops,  in  the  principal  streets,  make  an  os- 
tentatious display  of  painting  and  gilding.  Sk^- 
blue  and  green,  mixed  with  gold,  are  the  prevail- 
ing colours  upon  the  walls.  The  goods  are  not 
omy  displayed  within,  but  exposed  in  heaps  in 
front  of  the  houses.  Before  these  are  generally 
erected  wooden  pillars,  whose  tops  are  much  higher 
than  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  bearing  inscriptions 
in  gilt  characters  describing  the  goods  to  be  sold, 
and  assuring  the  buyer  he  vnH  not  be  cheated.  To 
attract  more  notice  they  are  generally  hung  with 
various  coloured  flags,  streamers,  and  ribands,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  a  line  of  shipping, 
dressed  in  their  different  colours.  Lanterns  of 
horn,  muslin,  silk,  or  paper  are  arranged  before  the 
doors,  and  exhibit  such  variety  of  form,  that  the 
Chinese  appear  to  have  exhausted  on  them  all  the 
powers  of  imagination,  llie  streets  are  peculiarly 
crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  trades 
that  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  The  numerous 
movable  workshops  of  tinkers  and  barbers,  cobblers 
and  blacksmiths;  the  tents  and  booths  where  tea, 
fruit,  rice,  and  other  eatables  are  exposed  to  sale; 
the  wares  and  merchandise  arrayed  before  the 
doors ;  the  troops  of  dromedaries  laden  with  coals 
from  Tartary ;  the  wheel-barrows  and  hand-carts 
stuffed  with  Vegetables,  leave  in  the  broadest  streets 
only  a  very  narrow  space  unoccupied.  Room,  in- 
deed, is  scarcely  allowed  for  the  frequent  proces- 
sions of  men  in  office,  with  their  numerous  retinues 
and  strange  insignia,  or  for  the  pompous  trains 
which  attend  at  funerals  and  marriages.  With 
the  fx>nfused  voices  of  the  multitude  bu^ng  and 
selling  their  various  commodities,  are  mixed  the 
cries  of  jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune-tellers,  mounte- 
banks, quack-doctors,  comedians,  and  musicians. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  the  crowd  and 
bustle  are  wholly  confined  to  the  great  thorough- 
fares, the  cross  streets  and  lanes  being  perfectly 
still  and  quiet 

At  the  four  points,  where  the  great  streets  inter- 
sect each  other,  are  singular  looking  erections, 
somewhat  resembling  triumphal  arches,  but,  in  fact 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  de- 
served well  of  their  country,  or  who  had  attained 
an  unusual  longevity,  They  are  built  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  more  generally  of  wood,  and  consist 
invariably  of  a  large  central  gatewav,  with  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side,  covered  with  a  narrow 
roof,  and  painted,  ^It,  and  vambhed. 

The  northern  city,  which  comprises  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  principal  government  offi- 
cers, consists  of  three  inclosures— anouter,a  middle, 


and  an  mner.  The  latter  contains  the  imiAsiial 
palace  and  the  houses  of  the  different  members  of 
the  imperial  household,  the  second  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Chinese  merehants,  and  the  third,  or 
outermost  inclosure,  constitutes  the  open  city.  The 
inner  portion,  or  that  comprising  the  imperial 
palace  and  its  dependencies,  indudmg  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  occupies  an  oblong  space  about 
2^  m.  in  circuit.  This  sacred  indosure,  or  *  for- 
bidden dty,'  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  similar 
to  that  surrounding  the  city,  being,  like  it,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  faced  with  yellow  tiles.  Each 
side  of  the  wall  has  a  huge  gate  surmounted  by  a 
tower;  the  walks,  leading  to  the  principal  halls,- 
being  paved  with  large  slabs  df  white  and  grey 
stone.  The  *  Meridian  gate,*  through  which  alone 
the  emperor  can  pass,  is  by  far  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  approaches- to  the  palace:  here  he  dis- 
tributes presents  to  foreign  ambassadors,  views  the 
captives  that  mav  have  been  taken  by  his  armies, 
and  shows  himself  whenever  he  dispenses  mercy. 
In  the  Tae-ho-muHy  or  'gate  of  extensive  peace,' 
which  is  a  superb  building  of  white  marble,  1 10  ft. 
in  height,  the  emperor  receives  congratulatory 
visits  of  ceremony  from  the  various  officers  of  hu 
court ;  but  by  far  the  most  sacred,  as  well  as  richest 
and  most  magnificent  portion  of  the  palace  is  the 
Kaen^t$mp-iSmg,  or  '  tranquil  palace  of  heaven,' 
the  emperor's  private  retreat,  which  none  may  ap- 
proach without  special  permission.  Itjs  used  also 
as  a  cabinet,  where  the  great  officers  of  state  as- 
semble for  consultation,  and  where  candidates  for 
office  receive  their  appointments.  The  palace  of 
the  empress  is  also  very  extensive ;  and  beyond  it 
is  a  gate  leading  to  the  imperial  flower-garden, 
laid  out  in  walks,  fllled  with  pavilions,  temple?, 
and  groves,  and  interspersed  with  canals,  foun- 
tains, lakes,  and  beds  of  flowers.  Near  the  em- 
press's palace  is  a  library,  alleged,  by  the  Chinese, 
to  comprise  a  collection  of  most  books  published  in 
the  empire.  Within  the  precincts  also  is  a  temple, 
to  which  the  emperor  comes  on  certain  stated  oc- 
casions to  obtain  blessings  from  the  manes  of  his 
ancestors,  and  to  show  his  filial  piety.  Six  palacea 
are  occupied  by  the  princesses  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  other  ranges  of  building  constituto 
the  residences  of  the  emperor's  stewoinls ;  besides 
which  there  are  halls  for  councils  and  courts,  and 
a  large  printing  establishment  (Gutzlaff 's  China 
Opened,  i.  62,  63.) 

The  reader,  however,  would  form  a  very  inaccu- 
rate notion  of  these  buildings,  if  he  supposed  they 
bore  any  considerable  resemblance  to  European 
palaces,  or  that  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  at 
all  corresponded  with  their  imposing  names.  Tiie 
truth  is,  that  there  is  but  little  of  pomp  or  splendour 
in  the  imperial  residence.  An  English  traveller. 
Sir  John  Barrow,  says,  *  Tlie  buildings  that  com- 
pose the  palace,  and  the  furniture  within  them,  if 
we  except  the  pamt,  the  gilding,  and  the  vaniish, 
that  appear  on  the  houses  even  of  plebeians,  are 
equally  void  of  unnecessary  and  expensive  oma- 
menta.  Those  who  should  rely  on  the  florid  rela- 
tions, in  which  the  missionaries  and  some  tra- 
vellers have  indulged,  ui  their  descriptions  of  the 
palaces  of  Pekin  and  those  of  Yuen-min-vuen» 
would  experience,  on  visiting  them,  a  woful  dis- 
appointment These  buildings,  like  the  common 
habitations  of  the  country,  are  all  modelled  aft^r 
the  form  of  a  tent,  and  are  magnificent  only  by  a 
comparison  with  the  othere,  and  by  their  number, 
which  is  sufficient,  indeed,  to  form  a  town  of  them- 
selves. Their  walls  are  higher  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary houses,  their  wooden  columns  of  greater 
diameter,  their  roofi  are  immense,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  painting  and  gilding  may  be  bestowed 
on  the  different  partir;  but  none  of  them  exceeds 
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one  story  in  height,  and  they  ftre  jumbled  and  sar- 
ronnded  with  mean  and  insignificant  hovels.  Some 
writer  has  obeerved,  that  ^e  king  of  England  is 
worse  lod^  at  St.  James's  Palace  than  any  other 
sovereign  in  Europe.  Were  I  to  compare  some  of 
the  imperial  palaces  in  China  to  any  royal  residence 
in  Europe,  it  would  certainly  be  St  James's ;  but 
the  apartments,  the  furniture,  and  conveniences  of 
the  latter^  bad  as  thcyare,  infinitely  transcend  any 
of  those  m  China.  The  stone  or  clay  floors  are, 
indeed,  sometimes  covered  with  a  carpet  of  English 
broad-cloth,  and  the  walk  papered ;  but  they  have 
no  glass  in  the  windows,  no  stoves,  fire-places,  or 
fire-grates  in  the  rooms ;  no  sofas,  bureaaz,  chan- 
deliers, nor  looking-glasses ;  no  book-cases,  prints, 
nor  paintings.  They  have  neither  curtains  nor 
sheets  to  their  beds ;  a  bench  of  wood,  or  a  plat^ 
form  of  brick-work  is  raised  in  an  alcove,  on  which 
are  mats  or  stuffed  mattresses,  hard  pillows  or 
cushions,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  in- 
stead of  doors  they  have  usuallv  screens,  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  bamboo.  In  short,  the  wretched 
lodgings  of  the  state-officers  at  the  court  of  Yer- 
saiUes,  in  the  time  of  the  French  monarchy,  were 
princely  palaces  in  comparison  of  those  allotted  to 
the  first  ministers  of  the  emperor  of  China,  at  the 
capital  as  well  at  Yuen-min-yuen.' 

The  second  indosure,  in  the  northern  city,  is 
called  ffwang-ctdnfff  or  the  *  august  city,*  about 
6  m.  in  circ.,  surrounded  by  walls  20  ft.  in  height, 
and  entered  by  4  large  and  3  smaller  gates.  This 
section  of  the  city  comprises  several  idol  templ^i, 
a  depository  of  military  stores,  extensive  public 
granaries,  and  a  military  seminary.  It  has  also 
an  artificial  mountain  in  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive park.  The  third  inclosure,  or  that  called  the 
*  imperial  city,'  contains  the  offices  of  the  6  su- 
perior tribunals  of  the  empire.  The  Russian  mis- 
sion, the  temple  of  Yung-ho-Kung,  or  *  of  eternal 
peace,'  the  hiigest  and  most  sacred  edifice  in  the 
citv,  having  connected  with  it  an  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  lamas  for  the  service  of  Thibet 
Here  also  is  the  national  college,  in  which  is  con- 
centrated all  the  leammg  and  literature  in  China. 
All  the  literati  of  the  empire,  all  the  colleges  and 
principal  schools,  are  subordinate  to  this  establish- 
ment, which  nominstes  the  examiners  of  the  com- 
positions required  of  candidates  for  civil  offices. 
Mancboo,  Chinese,  and  Russian  literature  meets 
here  with  equal  attention,  and  all  religions  are 
sanctioned  within  its  precincts.  (GutElafrs  China 
Opened,  i  65.)  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  Pekin,  the  cap.  of  the  most  exclusive  empire 
in  tJie  world,  shotdd  comprise,  besides  its  nume- 
rous temples  and  pagodaa,  a  magnificent  mosque,  a 
Greek  church  and  convent,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel. 

The  S.  division  of  the  city  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  all  the  merchandise  brought  for  sale  from  other 
provs. ;  and  as  this  portion  is  not  subject,  like  the 
other,  to  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  it  is  fre- 
quented by  those  who  are  in  search  of  business, 
amusement,  or  repose.  Ita  buildings  do  not,  how- 
ever, require  any  special  notice.  But  it  contains 
an  inclosure,  where  sacrifices  are  offered  up  to  the 
god  of  agriculture,  and  where  the  imposing  cere- 
mony of  the  emperor  holding  a  plough  annually 
takes  place. 

There  are  suburbs  round  most  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  some  of  which  extend  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  wall,  and  comprise  several  large  temples,  with 
a  few  other  public  buildings.  The  streets  are  not 
lighted  at  night  Sir  John  Barrow  says  that  the 
cross-lanes  were  generally  watered,  but  that  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  main  streets. 
A  large  sheet  of  water,  comprising  several  acres, 
within  the  N.  division,  furnishes  an  abundant  sup- 


ply to  that  part  of  the  city,  and  to  the  palace ;  and 
a  small  stream,  which  runs  along  the  W.  wall, 
supplies  that  neighbourhood.  There  are,  besides, 
numerous  wells ;  but  the  water  of  some  of  these  is 
nauseous,  and,  when  mixed  with  tea,  the  well  water 
is,  to  Enropeains  at  least,  particularly  disgusting. 
But  good  potable  water  is  brought  from  beyond 
the  barriers. 

Although  Petdn  cannot  boast,  like  ancient  Rome 
or  modem  London,  of  the  conveniences  of  common 
sewers  to  cany  off  the  filth  and  dregs  that  must 
necessarily  accumulate  in  so  large  a  dty,  it  enjoys 
one  important  advantage  rarely  found  in  capitals 
out  of  Ei^land:  no  kind  of  filth  or  nastmess, 
creating  offensive  smeUs,  is  thrown  out  into  the 
streets,  a  piece  of  cleanliness  that  perhaps  may  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  scartdty  and  value  of 
manure  than  to  the  exertions  of  the  police  officers. 
Each  family  has  a  large  earthen  jar,  in  which  is 
carefully  collected  everything  that  may  be  used 
as  manure ;  when  the  jar  is  full  there  is  no  difiS- 
culty  of  converting  its  contents  into  money,  or  of 
exchanging  them  for  vegetables.  The  same  small 
boxed  carts,  with  one  wheel,  which  supply  the 
city  with  vegetables,  invariably  return  to  the  gar- 
dens with  a  load  of  this  liquid  manure.  They  are 
generally  dragged  by  one  person  and  pushed  on 
by  another,  and  they  leave  upon  the  road  an  odour 
that  continues,  without  intermission,  for  many 
miles.  Thus,  though  the  city  be  cleared  of  its 
filth,  it  seldom  loses  its  fragrance.  In  fact,  a  con- 
stant disgusting  odour  remains  in  and  about  aU 
the  houses  the  whole  day  long,  from  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  kept  above 
ground,  which  in  most  European  cities  are  carried 
off  in  drains.  To  counteract  these  offensive  smells, 
they  make  use  of  a  variety  of  perfumes,  and 
stronglv  scented  woods  and  compositions. 

The  highest  class  of  inhabs.  is  composed  of  the 
Manchoo  troops  and  officers,  most  of  whom  are  in 
poor  circumstances,  though  a  few  possess  consider- 
able property.  Next  to  these  rank  the  Chinese 
merchants,  many  of  whom  are  extremely  wealthy ; 
and  below  these  are  the  artisans  and  other  la- 
bourers, most  of  whom  come  from  the  provinces 
to  procure  employment  The  poor  are  employed 
in  cleaning  and  watering  the  streets  and  gardens, 
and  in  cultivating  the  ground ;  but,  notwitiistaud- 
ing  the  general  discouragement  of  pauperism,  and 
the  severity  of  the  police,  it  is  alleged  that  there 
are  in  Pekmg  many  thousand  persons,  who,  being 
without  employment,  have  recourse  to  robbery 
and  cheating.  The  cross  streets  are  shut,  and  the 
others  are  patrolled  at  night  Hired  carriages 
and  sedan-chairs  are  common  in  all  the  public 
thoroughfares,  but  the  males  of  the  higher  classes 
almost  universally  ride  on  horseback,  Uioogh 
many  of  them  keep  their  private  carriages. 

Peking  is  indebted  for  its  importance  to  its 
being  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  the  seat  of 
fl^ovemment ;  and  a  v^  lai^  piq|M>rtion  of  its 
inhabs.  depend  for  subsistence  on  ^n^iloyment  in 
one  or  other  of  the  departments  oomieeted  with 
the  army,  the  administration,  or  the  iseliit  It  is 
to  China  in  respect  of  literature  what  Paris  and 
London  are  to  France  and  England.  'Hie  printing 
and  bookselling  business  is  very  extensive.  A 
great  many  works,  especially  upon  history,  issue 
from  the  imperial  press,  and  are  sold  at  a  low  price 
to  the  booksellers.  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
peculiar  manufacture,  unless  it  be  that  of  coloured 
glass ;  nor  has  it  any  foreign  commerce  or  trade, 
other  than  that  directed  to  the  supply  of  its  own 
wants.  This,  however,  is  necessarily  very  con- 
siderable. The  country  round  the  city  being  sandy 
and  poor,  a  huge  portion  of  its  supplies  are  brought 
from  a  distance,  partly  from  sea  by  the  Pei-ho, 
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bat  principally  by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  £u-ho, 
which  connect  it  with  Nankin,  and  most  of  the  £. 
provinces.  Mutton  and  beef,  however,  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  Manchoos,  are 
brought  principally  from  Mongolia.  The  Chinese 
prefer  pork ;  and  hogs,  consequently,  form  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  import.  Geese,  ducks,  and  chickens 
are  the  common  domestic  fowls,  and  in  winter  the 
shops  are  well  supplied  with  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  other  game. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes  imposed  on 
the  differeut  provinces  is  paid  in  kind ;  and  a  port 
of  the  rice  and  other  grain  so  collected,  being  sent 
b^  canal  to  the  capital,  is  stored  in  public  gran- 
aries, whence  it  is  issued  to  the  troops,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  public  service.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  resource,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  supply  of  com  proves  deficient,  and  that  num- 
bers of  the  inhabs.  are  involved  in  the  greatest 
privations.  Tea,  of  excellent  quality,  is  the  com- 
mon beverage,  but  they  also  use  a  strong  spirit 
made  of  rice. 

The  Pei-ho  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden  to  Tiensing,  nearly  40  m.  from  its 
mouth ;  and  it  may  be  ascended  in  flat^bottomed 
boats  to  within  12*m.  or  20  m.  of  the  capital. 

The  early  history  of  Peking  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurit^r,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  by  native 
authorities  as  one  of  their  most  ancient  cities.  It 
is  clear,  however,  from  the  statements  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  describes  Peking  under  the  name  of 
Kambalu,  that  the  N.,  Imperial,  or  Tartar  city, 
was  either  built  or  restored  by  Kublai  Khan. 
Marco  Polo  describes  it,  as  it  now  exists,  as  hav- 
ing perfectly  straight  streets,  lined  on  each  side 
with  booths  and  shops.  The  Mongul  dvnasty, 
founded  by  Kublai,  continued  to  occupy  tnis  city 
till  it  was  expelled  from  China,  in  1867.  In  1421, 
the  third  emperor  of  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming 
transferred  his  residence  thither  from  Nankin, 
since  which  it  has  been  the  cap.  of  the  empire. 
Peking  had  to  surrender  to  an  allied  Anglo-French 
force  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860. 

PELEW  ISLANDS.  See  art  Polynesia  in 
this  Dictionary. 

PEMBROKE,  a  maritime  co.  of  S.  Wales,  the 
most  westerly  in  the  principality  having  N.  St. 
George's  Channel  and  the  co.  of  Cardi^n,  £. 
the  latter  and  Caermarthen,  and  S.  and  W.  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  St.  George's  ChanneL  The 
coast  line  is  very  irregular,  bemg  deeply  indented 
with  arms  of  the  sea,  including  Milford  Haven 
and  St  Bride's  Bay.  Area,  628  sq.  m.,  or  401,691 
acres.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  county  the  highest 
point  of  the  PresceUy  Mountains  rises  to  the 
height  of  1,754  it.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
with  this  exception  the  surface  elsewhere  is  merely 
•undulating.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cleddu,  Cleddy, 
and  other  streams,  and,  owing  to  the  number  of 
its  deep  bays,  it  has,  in  most  parts,  every  con- 
venience for  water-carriage.  The  soil  is  various : 
in  tiie  S.  it  rests  on  a  limestone  and  sandstone 
bottom,  and  is,  speaking  generally,  very  fertile : 
elsewhere  the  soil  rests  mostly  on  a  slaty  rock, 
and,  though  not  so  fertile  as  ine  other,  it  is  still, 
with  few  exceptions,  far  from  unproductive.  Prin- 
cipal crops,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Lime,  shelly- 
sand,  or  marl  may  almost  everywhere  be  had; 
and,  in  fact,  were  this  co.  well  farmed,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  productive  districts  of  the 
empire;  but  we  regret  to  have  to  add  that  its 
agriculture  is  very  for  behind.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  drainage,  and  of  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops :  the  land  is  often  foul  and  exhausted ;  and 
the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  the  mode  of 
using  them,  are  alike  bad.  Latterly,  however, 
some  improvements  have  been  introduced.  Leases 
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for  14  years  have  been  substituted  for  leases  for 
three  lives ;  and  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  the 
leases  for  the  preservation  of  over-cropping.  But 
a  vast  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before  agri- 
culture in  this  and  the  adjoining  Welsh  cos. 
attains  to  even  a  medium  state  of  advancement. 
Owing  to  the  great  mildness  and  humidity  of  the 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  this  co.  is 
extremely  well  suited  for  grazing  and  dairying ; 
and  a  good  deal  is  done  in  both  departments :  the 
cows  used  in  the  dairies  are  now  generally  a  cross 
with  the  Ayrshire  breed.  There  are  some  laigo 
estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good 
deal  subdivided :  farms  are  of  all  sizes,  but  mostly 
rather  smalL  The  modem  farmhouses  and  offices 
are  generally  good  and  commodious,  but  many 
are  still  very  inferior,  and  very  inconveniently 
situated.  Not  a  few  of  the  older  farmhouses  and 
many  of  the  cottages  have  mud  walls,  about  5  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  *  wattle-and-daub '  chimney, 
and  ore  both  mean  and  miserable  dwellings.  How- 
ever, they  are  gradually  becoming  less  numerous, 
and  will,'it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  at  no  distant  period 
wholly  extirpated.  Anthracite  coal,  slate,  and 
limestone  are  found  in  large  quantities.  Manu- 
factures unimportant  Principal  towns,  Pem- 
broke, Tenby,  Haverfo^west,  and  St.  David's.  It 
is  divided  into  7  hundreds  and  148  parishes,  and 
returns  8  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  one  for  the  co., 
and  one  each  for  the  Haverfordwest  and  the  Pem- 
broke districts  of  bors.  Begistered  electors  for 
the  CO.  3,797  in  1865.  At  the  census  of  1861,  the 
00.  hod  19,418  inhabited  houses  and  96,278  in- 
habitants; while,  in  1841,  Pembroke  had  18,832 
inhab.  houses,  and  88,044  inhabs. 

Pembroke,  a  parL  bor.,  market  town,  and 
sea-port  of  S.  Wales,  co.  its  own  name,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  moigin  of  Downpool,  a  creek 
on  the  S.  side  of  Milford  Haven,  29  m.  W^SW. 
Coennarthen,  205  m.  W,  London  by  road,  and 
288  m.  by  Great  Western  and  South*  Wales  rail- 
way. Pop.  16,071  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  dividing  the  creek  into  2  branches, 
one  of  which  runs  on  the  N.  side,  while  tho 
smaller  branch  bends  southward  under  the  suburb 
of  Monkton.  It  consists  of  one  long  street,  running 
along  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  on  which  are  sloping 
gardens ;  and,  though  it  is  the  co.  town,  its  small 
size  and  general  quietness  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  village.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a 
town-hall,  custom-house,  and  8  churches,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  suburbs.  St  Michael's,  at  the  K. 
end  of  the  town,  is  a  crucifoim  structure  of  Nor- 
man architecture;  St  Mary's  is  in  the  pointed 
style,  and  somewhat  more  ornamental :  St  Niclio- 
las',  the  parent  church,  is  in  the  W.  suburb  of 
Monkton.  There  are  several  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  churches, 
have  Sunday  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
Pembroke  has  also  a  small  endowed  grommnr 
school.  On  a  high  and  rocky  eminence  W.  of  tho 
town  is  the  castle,  an  octagonal  structure,  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  which,  on  account  both  of 
its  extent  and  beauty,  ranks  among  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  military  architecture  in 
the  principality :  it  was  built  in  the  11th  century*, 
and  dismantled  in  1649,  after  a  brave  defence  by 
its  royalist  garrison.  The  keep  is  75  ft  high  to 
the  dome,  and  168  ft  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
the  mean  thickness  of  its  walls  being  14  ft  It 
consists  of  4  stories,  and  is  still  covered  in  with  a 
vaulted  stone  roof. 

About  a  m.  NW.  the  town,  and  within  ?t 
Mary's  par.,  is  Paterchurch,  commonly  called 
Pembroke  or  Paterdock,  from  the  government 
dockyard  transferred  thither  from  Milford  in 
1814.     It  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  the 
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hoases  of  the  peisonB  connected  with  the  dock- 
yard. It  has  a  handsome  market-plaoe  and  many 
good  shops,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  trades- 
men of  Pembroke.  The  dockyard  occupies  about 
SS  acres  of  Lud,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  building- 
yards  in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  having  on  the 
stocks,  at  once,  a  dozen  firstrate  ships  and  several 
others  of  smaller  sise.  There  is  ahio  a  dry  dock, 
fitted  for  vessels  of  the  laigest  class.  A  number 
of  strong  forts,  at  the  Blockhouse,  Thorn  Island, 
Dale  Pouit,  Hook  Point,  South  Stack  Rock,  Sco- 
vcrton,  and  Bulwell,  defend  the  dockyard,  and 
several  men-of-war  are  constantly  stationed  here. 
Pembroke  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  as  a  depdt 
for  the  neighbouring  district.  Coal  is  brought 
from  a  distance  of  alx>ut  6  m.  eastward,  and  bitu- 
minous coal  from  Swansea,  Llanelly,  Newport, 
and  the  S.  coast  in  general.  The  articles  of 
export  are  confined  to  cattle,  com,  and  butter; 
the  imports  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption.  The  borough  of  Pembroke  was  in- 
coqwrated  in  the  10  Heniy  II. ;  and  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  under  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and 
18  councillor  It  has  likewise  a  commission  of 
the  peace  under  a  recorder.  Pembroke  returns 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  in  connection  with  Tenby, 
Wiston  and  Milford.  Registered  electors  of  the 
united  bors.  1510  in  1865.  The  electoral  limits 
of  the  bor.  were  left  untouched  by  the  Boundary 
Act.  It  is  also  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
elections  for  the  co.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs, 
April  12,  Trinity  Monday,  July  16,  Oct.  10,  and 
Nov.  80. 

PENKRIDGE,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  E.  div.,  hund.  Cuttlestone, 
on  the  Penk  (a  tributary  of  the  Trent),  5  m.  S. 
Stafford.  Area  of  township,  14,500  acres.  Pop. 
2,510  in  1861.  The  town,  which  is  very  ancient, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Pennocrucium  of 
the  Romans.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is 
a  large  building,  in  the  early  English  style,  with 
a  square  tower :  the  living  is  a  curacy  in  the  ^ft 
of  Lord  Lyttelton.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Baptists  have  likewise  their  respective  plAces 
of  worship,  with  attached  Sunday  schools.  There 
is  also  a  charity  school,  in  which  12  boys  and 
8  girls  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  instructed;  and 
a  national  school,  established  in  1816,  furnishes 
instruction  to  about  200  children  of  both  sexes. 
Petty  sesfflons  for  the  hund.  are  held  here,  and 
Pcnkridge  is  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections 
for  the  S.  div.  of  the  oo.  It  is  also  the  chief  place 
of  a  poor-law  union,  comprising  21  pars.  Market 
disused ;  fairs,  April  80,  and  first  Monday  in  Sept., 
a  very  large  horse  fair. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  laigeet  and 
most  important  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
between  lat.  89°  40^  and  40°  N.,  and  long.  74°  40' 
and  80O  40'  W, ;  having  NW.  Lake  Erie,  upon 
which  it  has  a  coast^line  of  50  m. ;  N.  and  NE. 
the  state  of  New  York ;  E.  New  Jersev ;  S.  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Virginia ;  and  W.  Ohio.  It 
is  separated  from  N.  Jersey  by  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  u^per  part  of  Delaware  Bay,  which 
also  unites  it  with  tne  Atlantic  Length,  E.  to 
W.,  800  m. ;  average  breadth  nearly  150  m. ;  area, 
46,010  sq,m.  Pop.  2,906,115  in  1860.  The  AUe- 
ghany  Mountains  occupy  all  the  central  part  of 
this  state,  covering,  with  their  ramifications,  more 
than  half  its  area.  The  W.  and  K  parts  are 
comparatively  level,  the  W.  plain  being  by  far 
the  lai;^,  and  watered  by  the  Alleghany  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  L.  is  bv  the 
Delaware  and  its  affluents  the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
&c.  The  centre  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  the 
6u»que!iannah.  This  river,  the  largest  of  those 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  U.  States,  rises  in 
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Oswego  Lake  (New  York),  near  the  sources  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  runs,  with  a  very  tortuous 
course,  generally  southward,  till  it  falls  into  the 
bottom  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  lat  39^  50'  N.,  long. 
76^  W.,  after  an  entire  course  of  at  least  500  m. 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  but  its  channel 
is  so  much  interrupted  that  it  is  but  little  avail- 
able for  navigation.    Most  of  the  other  riven  in 
the  state  are  obstructed.    The  soil  in  the  £.  is 
partly  light  and  sandy,  but  in  the  interior  plains 
and  valleys  it  is  a  deep  rich  loam ;  there  are  few 
absolutely  sterile  tracts,  and,  in  general,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  climate  is  changeable,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  temperate  in 
the  U.  States.  The  season  of  frost  and  snow  seldom 
exceeds  three  months,  the  winter  commencing 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  December,  and  termi- 
nating from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March.    The 
heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  except  in 
low  situations.    Near  the  sea-ooast  the  tempera- 
ture of  winter  is  severe,  varying  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February  from  14<>  to  28^  Fah.    The 
elevated  parts  are  healthy,  but  the  dimat-e  there 
is  a  compound  of  most  others.  Pennsylvania  yields 
all  the  fruits  and  products  of  the  N.  and  middle 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  the  mulberry  and  grape  than  the  greater 
number  of  the  other  states.     Most  of  the  finer 
fruits  of  temperate  climates  are  raised  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  cider  is  particularly 
excellent.    Almost  every  variety  of  grain  is  raised, 
but  wheat  is  the   staple,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
emphatically  a  wheat-growing  country.     Most 
branches  of  agriculture  are  in  a  comparatively  ad- 
vanced state.    Horses  and  cattle,  especially  the 
former,  are  particularly  good ;  and  this  is,  next  to 
N.  York,  the  principal  wool-growing  state  of  the 
Union.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth, 
possessing  vast  quantities  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 
Anthracite  coal  is  found  E.  of  the  All^hanies,  in 
fields  extending  altogether  over  a  vast  area;  and, 
within  the  last  few  ^ears,  a  still  more  valuable 
produce  has  been  discovered  in  mineral  oil,  or 
petroleum,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  now 
exported.     Though  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
professed  to  discover  oil  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
are  almost  endless,  from  the  divining  rod  even  to 
charms  and  oil-smellers,  yet  the  modus  operandi, 
when  once  the  site  is  determined  on,  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  cases.    Over  the  spot  chosen  a  timber 
framework  is  erected  about  10  ft.  square  by  40  fK 
high,  and  strongly  bolted  together.     A  grooved 
wheel  or  pulley  hangs  at  the  top,  and  a  windl&» 
and  drank  are  at  the  base.    A  few  feet  from  the 
derrick  a  small  steam  engine  is  stationed  and  co- 
vered with  a  rough  board  shanty.    A  pitman-rod 
connects  the  crank  of  the  engine  urith  one  end  of* 
a  large  wooden  '  engine-bob,'  as  it  is  called  in  some 
of  our  mining  districts,  placed  midway  between 
the  engine  and  derrick,  the  beam  being  pivoted  on 
its  centre  about  12  ft.  from  the  ground.    A  rope, 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam  nearest  Uie  der- 
rick, passes  over  the  pulley  already  mentioned, 
and  terminates  over  the  intended  hole.    A  cast- 
iron  pipe,  from  4^  in.  to  5  in.  diameter,  is  driven 
into  the  surface  ground,  length  following  length 
until  the  rock  is  reached.    The  earth  having  been 
removed  iVom  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  the  actual 

Erocess  of  boring  or  drilling  is  commenced.  Two 
uge  links  of  iron,  called  'jars,'  are  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  rope.  A  long  and  heavy  iron  pipe 
b  fixed  to  the  lower  link,  and  in  the  end  of  this  is 
screwed  the  drill,  or  punch,  a  chisel-shaped  piece 
of  hardened  steel  about  8  in.  in  diameter  and  2  tt, 
to  3  ft.  long.  When  all  is  ready,  the  drill  and  its 
heavy  attachments  are  lowered  *iuto  the  tube,  and 
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the  engine  is  set  in  motion.  With  every  elevation 
cf  the  end  of  the  beam  the  drill  strikes  the  rock, 
the  heavv  links  of  the  'jars'  sliding  into  each 
other,  and  preventing  a  jerking  strain  on  the  rope. 
The  rock  as  it  is  poanded  mixes  in  a  pulverised 
condition  with  the  water  constantly  dropping  into 
the  hole,  and  after  a  short  time  the  drill  is  hoisted 
out,  and  the  'sand-pump'  dropped  into  the  hole. 
This  is  a  copper  tube  about  5  ft.  long,  and  smaller 
than  the  dnll,  having  a  valve  in  the  lower  end 
opening  inwards,  which,  when  the  tube  is  dropped 
into  the  hole,  the  slimy  fluid  enters,  and  is  hoisted 
out.  As  the  drill  is  chisel-shaped,  the  hole  made 
by  it  would  not  be  round,  so  a  contrivance  is  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  secure  that  end,  which  is  ac- 
complished in  part  by  the  borer,  who  sits  on  a  seat 
above  the  hole  holding  a  handle  fixed  to  the  rope, 
and  giving  the  latter  a  half  twist  at  every  blow. 
When  the  drilling  is  accomplished,  another  tool, 
called  a  '  reamer,"  is  inserted,  which  makes  the 
hole  round  and  moderately  smooth.  When  the 
hole  gets  down  to  the  point  where  the  first  reliable 
indications  of  oil  are  reached,  the  contents  of  the 
sand-pumps  are  carefully  examined.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  geological  formation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  region  are  three  strata  of  sand- 
stone, with  intervemn^  strata  of  soapstone  and 
shale.  Indications  of  oil  are  found  in  the  first  and 
second  sandstone,  but  the  principal  deposit  is  found 
in  the  third  layer,  at  depths  varying  from  800  ft 
to  800  ft.  Should  no  oil  be  found  in  the  third 
sandstone,  the  attempt  is  abandoned. 

The  well  having  been  bored  to  the  required  depth, 
it  is  tubed  by  an  iron  pipe,  with  a  valve  at  the 
lower  end  being  run  down  the  whole  depth  of  the 
hole,  the  necessary  length  being  obtained  by  screw- 
ing the  joints  together.  As  soon  as  tu^d,  and 
sometimes  before,  the  oil  aud  gas,  should  it  be  a 
*  flowing  well,'  rush  out  with  great  force  aud  con- 
siderable noise.  A  pipe  is  connected  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  oil  is  conducted 
into  an  immense  vat  holding  from  500  to  1,200 
barrels.  The  gas  escapes  into  the  air.  If  the  oil 
should  not  flow,  a  pump-box,  with  a  sucker-rod  of 
wood,  is  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  connected  with 
the  *  beam '  of  the  engine.  In  many  instances  oil, 
gas,  and  water  are  all  pumped  up  together,  and 
are  separated  by  a  simple  contrivance.  The  min- 
gled fluids  and  gas  are  pumped  into  a  small  barrel. 
The  oil  and  water  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
and  run  off  by  a  pipe  near  the  l)ottom  into  the 
large  vat,  where  another  separation  takes  place, 
the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  water  causmg  it 
to  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  gas  escapes  by  a  small 
pipe  at  the  top  of  the  ban-el,  and  is  conducted  into 
the  furnace  of  the  engine,  where  it  bums  with  a 
fierce  and  steady  flame,  frequently  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  other  fuel. 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  nearly  everywhere  W. 
of  the  mountains,  and  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron.  Salt  is  obtained  from  springs  to  the 
amoun  t  of  about  1 ,200,000  bushels  a  year.  Marble, 
limestone,  copper,  and  zinc  are  also  met  with. 
Manufactures  are  both  various  and  extensive. 
Pittsbuig,  in  the  W.  part  of  this  state,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  the  Birmingham  of  the  Union ;  besides 
ironmongerj-  of  every  description,  including  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  cutlery,  nails,  and  stoves, 
it  has  numerous  other  manufactures.  Cotton  stufis 
and  yam  are  extensively  produced  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  ranks  next  to  Massachusetts,  as  a 
manufacturing  state.  The  principal  foreign  trade 
.of  the  state  centres  in  PMladelphia ;  but  it  is 
partly  also  carried  on  through  New  York,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans,  so  that  its  total  amount 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 


Pennsylvania  has  a  very  extensive  system  of 
internal  communication  by  roads,  railways,  and 
canals.  The  New  York  and  Erie,  with  its  pro- 
longation, the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  railway, 
cross  the  state  iu  its  whole  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  a  dense  network  of  other  lines  extends 
in  all  directions.  The  so-called  *  oil  regions'  are 
served  by  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Westem  railway,  and  the  immense  quantities  of 
petroleum  exported  from  this  district  give  rise  to 
a  vast  traffic.  There  are  also  numerous  canals,  in 
part  constracted  by  private  companies,  and  in  part 
by  the  state  government.  The  grand  canal  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsbuig,  a  distance  of 
395  m.,  connects  the  Delaware  with  the  Ohio,  and 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Erie  canal  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  It  has,  with  its  various 
branch^,  an  aggregate  length  of  590  m.,  and  has 
besides  two  railroads  connected  with  it,  one  82 
m.  in  length,  extending  from  Philadelphia  to  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  other,  36  m.  in  extent,  crossing 
the  Alleghanies,  and  uniting  the  E.  and  W.  divi- 
sions of  the  canaL  All  these  works  belong  to  die 
state,  the  total  expense  of  their  completion  having 
been  nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling.     The  principal 

Private  undertakings  are  the  Schuylkill  canal  from 
Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon,  108  m.  in  length, 
with  129  locks,  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  2,600,000 
dolls. ;  and  the  Lacka waxen  canal,  25  m.  in  length, 
with  which  a  raihoad  is  connected,  the  total  cost 
of  both  having  been  2,000,000  dolls.  The  coal 
districts  are  traversed  by  upwards  of  200  m.  of 
railroads. 

By  the  constitution  as  amended  in  1838,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly, 
consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  mems.  of  the  latter,  of  whom  there  are 
100,  are  chosen  annually  in  each  co.  by  all  the 
white  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided for  a  year  in  the  state,  and  for  10  days  im- 
mediately previous  to  election  m  the  co.  for  wliich 
they  offer  to  vote,  and  who  have  within  2  years 
paid  a  state  or  county  tax.  The  senators,  of  whom 
there  are  33,  are  chosen  for  3  years,  one-third  being 
elected  annually  at  the  time  of  the  election  for 
representatives.  The  general  assembly  meets 
every  year  in  January.  The  supreme  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  holds  office  for 
3  years.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  govemor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  terms  varying 
from  5  to  15  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  19 
judicial  districts ;  Hanrisburg  is  the  legislative  cap., 
but  Philadelphia  the  chief  city.  The  other  prin- 
cipal cities  aud  towns  are  Lancaster,  Pittsburg, 
and  Reading.  The  state  militia  consists  of  all  free 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  between  18  and 
45.  Pennsylvania  has  a  university  and  13  col- 
leges, with  numerous  academies,  female  semi- 
naries, and  common  schools.  Total  public  revenue, 
6,503,327  dolls,  in  1863.  The  public  debt  amounted 
to  39,495,840  dolls,  on  the  30th  November,  1863, 
and  the  interest  of  the  debt,  in  1863,  was  2,007,377 
dollars. 

The  pop.  of  this  state  is  very  mixed,  including 
a  ^reat  number  of  Gennans,  whose  ancestors  were 
originalljr  attracted  thither  by  the  broad  principles 
of  toleration  laid  down  by  Penn.  Religious  creeds 
are  no  less  various ;  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Lu- 
therans, Baptists,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends 
are,  however,  the  prevailing  sects. 

Previously  to  its  conquest  by  the  English,  in 
1664,  this  territory  had  been  colonised  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes.  It  was  granted  by  charter 
to  William  Penn,  in  1680,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  him  iu  the  following  year,  and  continued  after- 
wards a  proprietary  government.  Pennsylvania 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution:  the 
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declaration  of  independence  was  drawn  up  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

PENRITH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cumberland,  ward  Leath,  in  a  valley  watered 
by  the  Eamont  and  Lowther,  which  unite  their 
streams  about  1  m.  below  the  town,  17  m.  SSE. 
Carlisle,  and  48  m.  N.  Lancaster,  and  282  m.  NWN. 
London,  by  London  and  North  Western  railway. 
Pop.  7,189  in  1861.  The  town,  which  mostly  con- 
sists of  a  principal  street  along  the  line  of  road 
from  Kendal  to  Carlisle,  is  clean  and  neat,  built 
chiefly  of  red  freestone,  much  improved  of  late 
years.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  struc- 
ture, nearly  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  last  century : 
on  its  walk  are  many  curious  old  mscriptions,  and 
in  the  churchyard  is  a  rude  monument  called  the 
Giant's  Tomb,  consisting  of  2  stone  pillars,  10  ft. 
high  and  13  ft.  apart  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  the  Secession  church  of  Scotland,  have  also 
their  respective  places  of  wonhip,  with  attached 
Sunday  schools.  A  free  school  was  founded  here 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  are  several  charity 
schools.  On  an  eminence  W.  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  Penrith  Casde,  a  square  structure  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  fosse  and  ramnart :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  during  tne  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Northward  is  an  excellent  enclosed 
racecourse,  on  which  races  take  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  The  inhabs.  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  linen-weaving ;  but  the 
town  has  abo  a  considerable  retail  trade,  and  large 
markets.  Its  situation,  too,  on  the  great  road  to 
the  W.  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lakes,  occasions  a  large  in^ux  of  visitors. 
Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here,  and  a 
county  court  is  established  in  the  town.  Penrith 
is  also  one  of  the  polling-places  at  elections  for  the 
£.  division  of  the  co.  Markets  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday:  fairs,  April  25th  and  26th,  Sept.  27th, 
and  Nov.  llth,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Penrith  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
often  suffered  in  the  border  wars.  There  are  some 
interesting  objects  in  its  vicinity,  among  which 
may  be  specified  Lowther  Castle,  a  magnificent 
modem  structure,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale; with  Brougham  Hall,  Eden  Hall,  Grey- 
stoke  and  Dacre  Castles,  the  Giant's  Cave,  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  other  British  antiquities 
scattered  over  the  district. 

PENRYN,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  market  town, 
and  township  or  England,  par.  of  St.  Gluvias,  co. 
Cornwall,  and  £.  div.  hund.  Kerrier,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hiU  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  running 
into  Falmouth  harbour,  1^  m.  NW.  Falmouth  (of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb),  and  78  m. 
SW.  Exeter.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  8,647  in  1861, 
and  of  par.  bor.  (which  includes  the  neighbouring 
bor.  of  Fahnouth),  14,485.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  street,  crossed  by  three  or 
four  others  of  inferior  size,  its  principal  buildings 
being  the  town-hall  (with  a  small  attached  gaol) 
and  a  custom-house.  The  church  is  a  large  plain 
building :  the  living  is  a  curacy  subordinate  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Gluvias,  the  church  of  which  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have,  also,  their  re- 
spective places  of  worship,  and  there  are  three 
Sunday  schools.  The  principal  and  almost  only 
export  is  the  granite  which  is  quarried  on  the 
moots  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  and  this  trade 
has  of  late  been  on  the  decline. 

The  bor.  of  Penryn  was  incorporated  in  I8th 
James  I.  Its  mun.  boundaries  were  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  Mun.  Refonn  Act,  under  which 
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its  corporate  officers  consist  of  a  mayor,  8  other 
aldermen,  and  12  councillors.  Penryn  has  sent 
two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  rdgn  of 
James  I.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  Re- 
form Act  having  been  in  freeholders,  resident 
leaseholders  for  99  years,  and  householders,  after 
a  residence  of  six  months.  The  Boundary  Act 
enlarged  the  electoral  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  so  as 
to  include  with  the  old  bor.  the  entire  par.  of 
Falmouth,  with  portions  of  the  pars,  of  St.  Glu- 
vias and  Budock.  Repstend  electon,  882  in 
1865.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Satuniay. 
Fairs,  Mav  12,  July  7,  and  Dec.  21. 

PENZA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
between  M9  4^  and  60°  N.  laL,  and  420  26'  and 
469  AV  £.  long.,  having  N.  the  government  of 
Nijnii-Novgorod,  E.  Simbink,  S.  SaratofT,  and  W. 
TambofT:  area,  14,350  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,888,585  in 
1858.  Surface^  flat  or  feebly  undulating;  soil, 
extremely  fertile;  climate,  mild.  Rivers  nume- 
rous, bat  except  the  Sura  and  the  Mokcha,  af- 
fluents of  the  Wolga,  the  others  are  of  little 
importance.  Produce  of  the  com  crops  estimated 
at  from  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  chetwerts,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  exported.  Consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses,  particularly  the  latter.  Forests 
very  extensive  and  valuable.  There  are  valuable 
iron  mines  near  Troitzk,  and  in  some  parts  there 
are  quarries  of  mill-stones.  Large  quantities  of 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  stufis  are  prepared  in 
the^  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  and  there  are 
besides  several  considerable  doth  manufactories, 
with  tan-works,  soap-works,  glass-woriu,  and  iron- 
foundries. 

Penza,  the  cap.  of  the  above  government,  on 
its  SE.  frontier,  near  the  Sura;  hit.  63°  11'  N.. 
long.  450  88'  E.  Pop.  25,182  in  1858.  Most  of 
the  houses  and  government  offices  are  of  wood ; 
but  the  cathedral,  a  large  building,  and  some  of 
the  churches  are  of  stone.  Tanning  and  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soap  are  extensively  canied  on,  and 
it  has  a  considerable  commerce. 

PENZANCE,  a  mun.  bor.,  sea-port,  market 
town,  and  township  of  England,  par.  Madron, 
near  the  W.  extremity  of  co.  Cornwall,  and  on 
the  NW.  side  of  Mount's  Bay,  7  m,  E.  bv  N. 
Land's  End,  96  m.  WSW.  Exeter,  and  32*8  m. 
WSW.  London  by  Great  Western  and  Cornwall 
railway.  Pop.  9,414  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  four  streets,  meeting  at  right  angles  in 
the  market-place;  they  are  all  badly  paved, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  lined  with  mean-looking 
houses.  A  handsome  town-hall,  church,  and 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  its 
chief  public  buildings.  It  has  a  free  school,  three 
Sunday  schools,  a  dispensary,  a  natural  history 
sodety,  and  other  societies,  as  well  as  the  valu- 
able museum,  belonging  to  the  geological  societv 
of  Cornwall,  which  has  its  head-quarters  in  this 
town.  Penzance  is  the  market  town  of  an  ex- 
tensive district,  and  the  port  from  which  the 
produce  of  the  neighbouring  mines  and  fisheries 
IS  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Tin  and 
copper  are  extensively  wrought  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  fishery  of  pilchards  is  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  The  gross  customs'  duties  received 
at  this  port,  in  1868,  amounted  to  12,150iL  The 
harbour  is  not  suitable,  except  for  the  smaller 
dass  of  vessds,  its  depth  at  high  water  springs 
bcin^  only  13  ft.,  and  at  neaps  only  9  ft.    The 

f>ier  is  upwards  of  600  ft.  in  length,  having  a 
ightbouse  at  its  extremity.  On  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1864,  there  bdonffed  to  the  port  18  sailing  ves- 
sels under  50,  and  73  above  50  tons,  besides  two 
steamers  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  216  tons. 
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The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  as 
well  as  beauty  of  the  surrounding  district,  render 
it  a  desirable  residence  for  invalids,  many  of 
whom  are  settled  here,  and  for  whose  accom- 
modation baths,  libraries,  and  boarding-houses 
have  been  established.  The  scenery  of  Mount's 
Bay  is  extremely  fine,  and  on  its  N£.  side  is 
8t.'  liichael's  Mount,  a  rock  of  conical  form, 
having  a  base  of  nearly  a  mile  in  extenl^  and 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  summit,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  chaj^  its  tower  being  250  ft 
above  low-water  mark. 

The  bor.  of  Penzance  was  incorporated  in  the 
12  James  I.,  when  it  was  also  made  one  of  the 
coinage-towns  of  the  duchy  of  Ck>mwaU.  The 
Municipal  Reform  Act  considerably  cnlaiged  its 
limits ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  divided  into 
2  wards,  its  municipal  officers  being  a  mayor,  5 
aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  It  has  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  under  a  recorder,  and  a  county 
court.  Petty  sessions  for  the  W.  division  of  the 
bund,  are  held  here,  and  Penzance  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  at  elections  for  the  W.  division  of 
C-omwalL  Among  other  distinguished  citizens, 
Penzance  has  to  b<^t  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  bom 
here  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  He  also  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  and  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  surgeon  in  the  town.  Markets  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday;  laige  ftiirs,  Thursday 
before  Advent,  and  Thursday  a&r  Trinity  Sunday, 
for  cattle  and  farming  produce. 

PERIGUEUX  (an.  Ventma),  a  town  of  Prance, 
dop.  Dordogne,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Isle, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  brid^,  68  m.  ENE. 
Bordeaux,  on  the  railwav  ftt>m  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  19,140  in  1861.  Pdrigueux  consists  of  the 
city  proper  and  Puy-St.-Front,  which,  previously 
to  1240,  formed  a  separate  town,  but  was  then  in- 
cluded within  the  walls.  The  old  ramparts  are 
now  laid  out  in  public  walks,  which  give  Pdrigueux 
a  prepossessing  appearance  from  without ;  but  in 
the  old  city  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  rendered 
gloomy  by  the  laige,  lofty,  and  antique  buildings 
with  which  they  are  bordered.  The  quarter  termed 
the  New  Town  is,  however,  much  more  pleasant, 
and  IMrigueux  has  the  advantage  of  many  planted 
promenades,  including  the  Coura  tie  Foumy,  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  an  elegant  public 
garden  bequeathed  to  the  city  by  a  wealthy  citizen. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Front  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  France,  if  not  in  Christen- 
dom. It  appears  to  have  been  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  restored  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th ;  and  portions  of  the  edifice 
are  still  supposed  to  date  from  these  remote  epochs. 
Its  architecturo  is  partly  Roman  and  partly  Gothic, 
and,  though  it  have  little  elegance  to  boast  of,  it 
is  aitogether  a  bold  and  majestic  structure.  A 
church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
having  a  remarkable  piece  of  carving;  the  pre- 
fecture, town-hall,  hospital,  barracks,  and  a  hand- 
some theatre  are  the  other  principal  buildings. 
P^rigneux  is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  tribunals 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has 
a  communal  college,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  public  libraxv  of  16,000  vols., 
with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen,  hosiery,  and 
liqueurs,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  poultry, 
^me,  and  pate»-a-la-Periffor<L  Its  h<^  market 
IS  considered  the  largest  in  France. 

Here  are  several  Koman  antiquities,  including 
tlie  remains  of  a  more  extensive  amphitheatre 
than  that  of  Nimes.  The  town  continued  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  Enp^lish,  and  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Calvinists  dunng  the  religious  wars. 

PERM,  an  extensive  gov.  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, extending  from  the  66th  to  the  62d  deg.  of 
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lat,  and  from  62^  to  64  deg.  £.  long.,  having  W. 
the  gov.  of  Viatka,  and  E.  that  of  Tobolsk.  It  is 
divided  by  the  Oural  chain  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  larger,  or  that  on  the  W.  side,  being  in 
Europe,  and  the  smaller,  or  that  on  the  £.  side,  in 
Asia.  Area,  58,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,046,572  in  1858. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  suriace  b  covered  with 
dense  forests.  The  W.  side  of  the  government  is 
traversed  by  the  Kama,  one  of  the  principal  afflu- 
ents of  the  Wolga :  the  rivers  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Oural  mountains  fall  into  the  Obi  The  climate 
is  very  severe,  and  the  soil  beyond  the  60th  deg. 
of  lat  is  hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
mines  in  the  Oural  mountains  furnish  employ- 
ment to  about  100,000  workpeople,  and  }rield  large 
Quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt, 
'he  com  produced  in  the  government  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabs. 

Perm,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Kama,  at  the  junction  of  this  river 
with  the  Jaguschikha.  Pop.  13,185  in  1858.  The 
town  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric,  and  has  several  public  establish- 
ments. The  inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in 
smelting  the  iron,  copper,  and  other  products,  of  the 
adjacent  mines. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  dty  and  sea-port  of  Brazil, 
inferior  only  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  Bahia  in  commer- 
cial importance,  cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Capabaribe,  210  m. 
NE.  Bahia.  Pop.  65,255  in  1862.  The  city  con- 
sists of  the  separate  towns  of  Olinda,  Recife,  Boa- 
Vista,  and  -St.  Antonio ;  the  first  of  which  is  on 
the  mainland,  and  the  others  lie  S.  from  it  on  a 
succession  of  low  sandy  banks,  separated  by  salt- 
water creeks  and  different  arms  of  the  river,  but 
connected  with  each  other  by  two  bridges.  Recife, 
or  Pemambuco  Proper,  the  most  southerly,  about 
4  m.  SW.  Olinda,  is  defended  by  theprindpal  forts, 
and  comprises  the  dockyard  and  the  larger  mer- 
chants' warehouses.  Most  of  its  streets  are  narrow ; 
its  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  sometimes  from 
three  to  five  stories  in  height,  but  usually  less 
lofty.  Several  churches,  the  port  admiral's  resi- 
dence, and  the  custom-house- are  among  its  most 
conspicuous  public  buildings.  St  Antonio,  the 
residence  of  the  greater  number  of  the  provincial 
authorities,  has  broad  streets  and  large  houses,  the 
ground-floors  of  which  are  appropriated  to  shops, 
warehouses,  and  stables.  In  St.  Antonio  are  the 
governor's  palace,  formerly  the  Jesuit's  convent; 
the  treasury,  town-hall,  prison,  barracks,  several 
convents  and  churches  handsomely  decorated 
within,  and  several  good  squares;  and  it  has  a 
gay  and  lively  appearance.  A  long  embankment 
connects  this  town  with  the  main  land.  Boa- 
Vista  is  extensive,  but  irregularly  laid  out ;  it  has 
one  handsome  street,  and  comprises  the  residences 
of  many  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  yarious  churches  and  con- 
vents. Olinda  is  beautifully  situated  on  small 
hills,  the  sides  of  which  are  alternately  dther 
broken  down  abruptly,  or  covered  with  a  most 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation;  amid  which  the 
white  cathedral,  the  convents  and  churches,  the 
bishop's  palac&  and  numerous  villas,  have  a  most 
picturesque  eflect.  But  Olinda  is  in  a  state  of 
decay,  having  been  deserted  by  many  of  its  pop. 
for  Recife  and  the  other  parts  of  the  dty. 

The  hartwur  of  Pemambuco  is  defended  from 
the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  an  extensive  reef  (re- 
cife) ;  which  continues  along  the  whole  coast 
from  Maranham,  at  a  variable  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  has  numberless  breaks,  through  which 
ships  approach  the  land.  The  reef,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  coral,  is  scarcely  16  ft  broad  at  top ;  it 
slopes  off  more  rapidly  than  the  Plymouth  break- 
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water,  to  a  great  depth  on  the  outside,  and  is  pei- 
pendicular  wlthiiiHo  many  fathoms.  This  natu- 
ral breakwater  forms  the  harbour;  for  though,  at 
high  water,  the  waves  beat  over  it,  they  strike 
the  quavs  and  buildings  of  the  town  with  dimi- 
nished force.  Along  Uie  sandy  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Olinda  and  Boa-Vista,  however,  which  is 
uncovered  by  the  reef,  the  surf  is  very  violent. 
The  hiu:tx>ur  consists  of  two  parts:  the  Poco, 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  tons  and  up- 
wards, entered  across  a  bar  on  which  there  are 
from  17  ft  to  30  ft.  water;  and  the  Mosqueiras, 
much  better  protected  than  the  former,  but  on  the 
bar  of  which  there  are  but  7  ft.  water  at  ebb  tide. 
The  harbour  is  defended  by  several  strong  mili- 
tary works,  the  principal  being  the  stone  forts  of 
Do  Buraco  and  Do  Brum ;  and  has  at  its  entrance 
a  lighthouse  with  a  revolving  light.  The  exports 
consist  principally  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  from 
20,000  to  25,000  bags  a  year ;  sugar  to  the  extent 
of  from  50,000  to  60,000  tons  ;  and  hides  and  dye- 
woods.  At  an  average,  the  value  of  the  exports 
may  amount  to  from  1,200,000/.  to  1,400,000/.  a 
year.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which 
entered  the  port  in  the  year  1862-63  Were  as  fol- 
lows, accordmg  to  Britit^  consular  returns :— > 


FUgi 

No.  or 

V«Mb 

Toot 

British  .... 
United  States.    . 
Argentine  .    ... 
Austrian    .    .    . 
Belgian  .... 
Brazilian   .    .    . 
Danish  .... 
French  .... 
Hamburguese     . 
Hanoverian    .    . 
Spanish.    .    .    . 
Dutch    .... 
Italian  .... 
Lubeck  .... 
Norwegian     .    . 
Uruguayan    .    . 
Portuguese     .    . 
Swedish     .    .    . 

Total     .    .    . 

167 
27 

55 
6 

69,953 

10,086 

560 

939 

349 

640 

1,264 

86,367 

1,761 

519 

7,029 

1,809 

1,091 

301 

1,007 

133 

18,624 

1,400 

402 

147,221 

Great  complaints  are  made  by  shipowners  and 
captains  of  the  exorbitant  charges  to  which  all 
vessels  are  subject  at  the  port  of  Pemambuco. 
According  to  a  report  of  the  British  consul  (in 
*  Commercial  Reports'  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  between  July  1st  and  Dec.  31, 1864),  *  many 
commanders  leave  this  port  with  a  determination, 
loudly  expressed,  of  never  returning  to  it  if  they 
can  possibly  help  iU' 

There  is  an  important  line  of  railway  from  Per- 
nambuco  into  the  interior.  The  railway,  opened 
Nov.  30,  1862,  is  a  single  line,  commencing  at 
Recife,  and  terminating  at  a  spot  near  the  river 
Una.  It  is  77i  Eng.  m.  in  extent,  and  is  the  first 
jwrtion  of  a  projected  line  about  400  m.  in  length 
to  a  spot  above  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affon90,  on  the 
river  Sao  Francisco.  The  railway  now  open  was 
constructed  chiefly  by  English  shareholders. 

PERNAU,  a  fordtied  sea-port  town  of  Russia, 
gov.  Livonia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Peniau  with 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Pop.  6,800  in 
1858.  Pemau  comprises  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
and  two  suburbs ;  and  has  three  churches,  and  a 
Latin  schooL  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  the  smaller 
class  of  vessels ;  those  of  larger  burden  having  to 
load  and  unload  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage 
is  not  very  good.  It  has  a  considerable  export  trade, 
especially  m  com,  hemp  and  flax,  and  linseed. 


•  PERSEPOLIS 

PERONNE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dpp. 
Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Sommc,  29  m.  E.  by 
N.  Amiens.  Pop.  4,445  in  1861.  The  to¥m  haa 
a  handsome  town-hall,  a  Gothic  par.  church,  in 
which  one  of  the  Merovingian  kings  b  interred ; 
but  the  edifice  possessing  the  greatest  interest  is 
its  old  castle,  in  a  tower  of  which  Charles  the 
Simple  was  confined  by  a  count  of  VermandoL% 
and  subseouently  Louis'XI.  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy.  The  latter  circumstance 
forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in 
Scott's  novel  of  *  Quentin  Durward.' 

Peronne  has  been  frequently  besies^ed  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  at  most  times  unsuccessfully.  How- 
ever, it  was  stormed  by  British  troops,  ^-ith  little 
loss,  about  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At 
the  castle  of  Applincourt,  near  Peronne,  the  famous 
Meague'was  concluded,  in  1576,  between  Henry 
III.  and  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

PERPIGNAN,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Pyit^n^-Orientales,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Tet,  where  it  is  joined  by  tlie 
Basse,  80  m.  S\V.  Montpellier,  on  the  railway  over 
the  Pyrenees  to  Barcelona.  Pon.  23,462  in  1861. 
The  town  is  built  partly  on  a  declivity,  and  partly 
in  the  plain  beneath ;'  and  is  separated  by  the 
Basse  from  les  Bkmquaia^  or  the  new  town,  and 
by  the  Tet  from  a  suburb.  Each  river  b  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  that  across  the  Tet  consisting  of 
seven  arches.  The  fortifications  of  Perpignan 
have  been  improved  considerably  since  1815 ;  and 
it  is  now  one  of  the  best  fortified  towns  of  France. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  brick  and  stone, 
flanked  by  several  bastions,  and  encircled  by 
ditches,  beyond  which  are  numerous  outworks. 
It  is  further  defended  by  a  citadel,  with  a  double 
line  of  ramparts,  besides  outworks;  within  which 
are  the  barracks  and  the  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence successively  of  the  counts  of  Roussillon  and 
of  the  kinQ:8  of  Aragon  and  Majorca.  Xbe  town 
is  not  well  built,  though  improving.  There  are  a 
few  ^ood  streets  and  squares,  and  some  pleasant 
public  promenades ;  but  the  public  thoroughfares, 
generally  are  fatiguing  to  pedestrians,  from  being 
paved  with  small  round  stones.  The  cathedral  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  255  ft.  in  length  by  64  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  remarkable  for  the  ^auty  and  boldness  of  its 
nave  and  vault ;  which  last  is  sustained  without 
the  aid  of  any  columns  rising  from  the  area  of  the 
building.  The  old  church  of  St.  John,  an  edifice 
of  the  11th  century,  and  several  other  churches ; 
the  Castillet,  a  defen^ve  work  of  uncertain  date, 
but  similar  to  structures  erected*  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain ;  the  town-hall,  mint,  arsenal  (fonnerly  a 
large  convent),  theatre,  hall  of  justice,  and  prison, 
are  the  other  chief  public  buildings.  Perpignan 
is  a  bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
lurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  boards  of  artif- 
lery,  engineers,  and  customs.  It  has  a  communal 
college,  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  library 
of  13,000  vols.,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  stufis, 
lace,  corks,  soap,  and  playing  cards,  and  is  an  ex- 
tensive entrepot  for  the  wines,  brandies,  liqueurs, 
wool,  silk,  oil,  and  other  products  of  tlie  S.  of 
Frence, 

PERSEPOLIS  (the  Isfakhar  of  the  anc.  Per- 
sians), a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  and  during  a 
considerable  period  the  cap.  or  Persia,  and  resi- 
dence of  its  monarchs,  prov.  Farsistan,  in  a  fine 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  against  which  it 
abuts,  near  the  Araxes,  or  Btmdanir,  30  m.  NE. 
Shiraz ;  lat.  290  69'  30"  N.,  long.  63^  20'  E.  The 
city  appears  to  have  covered  a  large  surface; 
bricks,  fragments  of  walls,  and  rubbi^  l>eing  found 
widely  scattered ;  but  the  only  extant  ruins  of  any 
interest  or  importance  are  those  of  a  vast  buildingi 
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or  rather  series  of  buildings,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  palace  of  Darius,  burned  by  Alexander  the 
Great, 

The  ruins  occupy  the  summit  of  a  platform 
about  1,430  ft  in  length,  802  ft.  in  width  on  the 
S.,  and  926  ft.  on  the  N.  side,  and  about  50  ft.  in 
height,  formed  by  levelling  the  summit  of  a  marble 
rocK.  This  plat'form  is  ascended  by  easy  flights 
of  steps,  cut  into  the  rock  on  its  W.  side,  and, 
-when  entire,  consisted  of  8  fronts  or  terraces,  the 
mountain  forming  its  £.  side.  The  ruins  consist 
of  the  remains  of  vast  portals  or  gateways  (one  of 
which  is  formed  of  two  enormous  sphinxes),  pillars, 
and  walls,  on  which,  but  especially  on  the  sides  of 
the  staircases,  figures  are  cut  in  bttsso  relievo,  which 
are  highly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  costume 
and  armour  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Some  of  the 
remaining  columns  are  60  ft.  in  height,  and  thoufi^h 
their  capitals  and  form  be  very  dinerent  from  the 
classical  model,  they  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
many  of  the  sculptures  are  executed  with  infinite 
spirit.  Numerous  tombs  have  been  cut  into  the 
mountain,  on  which,  as  already  stated,  the  palace 
abuts.  The  most  curious  portion  of  the  ruins  of 
this  vast  palace  consists  of  the  inscriptions  in 
arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters,  similar  to 
those  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  foimd  in  great 
pr(»rusion  on  most  parts  of  the  walls.  Very  dis- 
cordant opinions  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  value  of  these  characters ; 
but-  Dr.  Grotefend,  who  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that  the  cuneiform 
marks  are  real  alphabetical  letters ;  that  every  in- 
scription is  treble  (the  first  being  in  Zend,  and  the 
others  in  different  Persian  dialects) ;  that  the  in- 
scriptions are  to  be  read  from  le/i  to  right;  and 
that  all  of  them  belong  to  the  period  between 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.  Heeren  considers  that 
these  characters  are  the  'Ao-ovpia  ypa^i/^ara  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iv.  87). 

The  history  of  Persepolis  is,  for  the  most  part, 
hidden  in  obscurity ;  but  it  seems  to  be  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  t£is  city  is  identical  with  the  /»- 
takhar  of  Persian  historians,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Jtmaheed 
of  Oriental  writers  (whence  the  modem  name  of  the 
niins  Takhti'Jemsheed),  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and 
the  older  Greek  writers  do  not  mention  it,  and  it 
may  not  then  have  been  a  permanent  royal  resi- 
dence. The  inscriptions,  however,  show  that  it 
must,  occasionally  at  least,  have  been  visited  by 
Darius,  and  the  several  monarchs  called  Xerxes. 
It  is  at  all  events,  certain  that  this  city  was  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  Darius  Codomannus, 
who,  with  his  court,  fled  from  it  after  his  defeat  at 
ArbclaorGuagamela  (anno  331  B.C.)  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  conqueror  soon  after  took  the  city, 
and  gave  it  up  to  military  execution.  Alexander 
himself  set  the  palace  on  fire,  under  circumstances 
which  have  been  accurately  as  well  as  admirably 
depicted  in  Dryden's  noble  ode.  But  Arrian,  a 
far  less  questionable  authority,  has  given  a  very 
different  account  of  the  matter.  He  states  that 
Alexander  destroyed  this  palace  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Parmenio,  not  in  a  drunken  frolic,  but 
in  cold  blood,  and  on  principle,  in  retaliation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Greek  temples  by  the  Per- 
sians. (Arrian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18.)  From  the  few 
notices  that  now  exist,  it  appears  that  Istakhar 
was  an  important  city  tmder  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty. In  the  7th  century  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who,  having  founded  Shiraz,  made 
it  the  capital  of  Persia ;  and  Persepolis,  long  on 
the  dedine,  rapidly  sunk  to  a  state  of  total  decay. 
Persepolis  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
identical  with  Pasargadic;  and  it  maybe  fairly 
inferred,  from  the  statement  of  Arrian  (lib.  iii. 
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cap.  18),  that  the  palace  destroyed  by  Alexander 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

PERSERIN,  a  considerable  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,'pach.  Albania,  sanjiak  Scutari,  near  the 
Drin,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  72  m.  ENE. 
Scutari.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000.  Its  inhabs. 
are  principally  Amaouts,  but  partly,  also.  Mo- 
hammedans, and  partlv  Christians.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  of  a  military  go- 
vernor, who  occupies  a  fort  of  no  great  imp>ortance. 
Albania  is  said  to  be  principally  supplied  with, 
fire-arms  from  its  factories. 

PERSHORE,  a  market  town  of  England,  co. 
Worcester,  hund.  its  own  name,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  navigable  river  Avon,  7  m.  SE.  Worcester, 
and  112  m.  NW.  London  bv  West  Midland  rail- 
way. Pop.  2,905  in  1861.  The  town,  which  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street,  nearly  1  m.  in  length, 
is  well  built  and  paved,  having  many  respectable 
and  a  few  handsome  houses.  The  church  of  Holy- 
cross,  formerly  attached  to  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, of  which  there  are  still  some  remains,  is 
a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower.  That  of  St.  Andrew  is  small  and  mean 
looking;  both  livings  are  in  the  patronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship ;  and  there  are  three  Sunday 
schools  and  a  national  school.  Some  of  the  inhabs. 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings; 
but  the  town  depends  principally  on  its  retail  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  gentry.  The 
petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here;  and 
Fershore  is  the  chief  place  of  a  poor-law  union, 
comprising  40  pars.  It  is  also  one  of  the  polling- 
places  at  elections  for  the  E.  div.  of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs,  Easter  Tuesday,  June 
26,  and  last  Tuesday  in  October. 

PERSIA,  a  celebrated  and  very  extensive 
country  of  Central  Asia,  between  the  39th  and 
26th  deg.  N.  lat,  and  the  44th  and  62nd  deg.  of  E. 
long.  The  political  boundaries  of  the  country 
have  varied  at  different  rimes  with  the  character 
or  exploits  of  its  monarchs;  sometimes  embracing 
Armenia  and  Georgia  on  the  W,,  KhiLrezm  and 
Bokhara  on  the  N.,  and  AfTghanistan  on  the  E. ; 
and  sometimes  being  reduced  to  less  than  its 
natural  limits.  The  latter  on  the  S.  are  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  SW. 
and  W.  the  Tigris;  on  the  N.  the  Aras,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  an  indefinite  line  in  the  desert,  that 
separates  Persian  Khorasan  from  the  territories  of 
Kharezm  or  Khiva,  stretching  from  the  Attruck, 
which  falls  into  the  Caspian,  to  about  the  36th 
deg.  of  N.  lat.  and  the  61st  deg.  of  E.  long ;  whence 
a  waving  and  undefined  line,  drawn  southwards, 
separates  the  Persian  territories  on  the  E.  from 
those  of  Caubul  and  AfTghanistan.  At  present^ 
however,  the  actual  limits  of  Persia  are  much 
more  circumscribed.  .  The  extensive  province  of 
Beloochistan,  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  quite  in- 
dependent. The  Turkish  territories  embrace  a 
large  portion  of  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  the  country  of  Talash,  to  the  S.  of  the  Aras, 
belongs  to  the  Russians.  But  still,  even  with 
these  deductions,  its  area  probably  exceeds  450,000 
sq.  m.;  though,  from  the  vast  extent  of  its 
deserts,  the  badness  of  the  government,  and  the 
want  of  industry,  the  pop.  does  not  probably 
exceed  8  or  10  millions. 

Name, — llie  most  ancient  name  of  this  exten- 
sive region  is  that  of  Elam,  (Genesis  x.  22.)  The 
name  of  Fersioj  by  which  it  was  afterwards  known 
in  Europe,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
of  the  province  of  Fars,  or  Fhars,  which  being 
changca  by  the  Greeks  to  n«p<n>,  was  applied  bv 
them  to  the  whole  country.    This  designation  has 
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not,  however,  been  adopted  in  the  East;  the  Per- 
sians, both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  having 
styled  their  country-  Iran,  The  comitries  occa- 
sionallpr  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchs  beyond 
the  Gihon,  or  Oxus,  have  usuallv  been  called 
Anirany  ot  Touran,  that  is,  beyond  ban.  (Ancient 
Universal  History,  v.  49,  8vo.  ed.) 

Face  of  the  Country, — Persia  may  be  considered 
as  an  elevated  plateau,  diversified  b^  many  clus- 
ters of  hills,  chains  of  rocky  mountams,  extensive 
plains,  and  barren  deserts,  with  two  extensive  de- 
clivities, or  lower  tracts— one  along  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  banks  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  and  the  other  along  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. The  more  southerfy  portion  of  the  fonner 
consists  of  a  succession  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plains, 
where  water  is  so  scanty  that  vegetation  is  only 
seen  in  patches,  where  a  well  or  rivulet  enables  the 
inhabs.  to  irrigate  some  portions  of  the  soil.  This 
region  is  called  by  the  natives  Dtuhtitmn  and 
Gumuir,  that  is,  the  hot  country;  and,  according 
to  Morier,  *  dreariness^  solitude^  and  heat '  are  its 
principal  characteristics:  but  m  the  province  of 
kusistan,  to  the  £.  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  this  low 
tract  is  comparatively  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  its  upper  portion  is  naturally  very 
productive.  The  low  country  along  the  banks  of 
the  Caspian  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  is 
covered  with  forests  and  verdure :  it  unites  on  the 
K.  with  the  desert,  whidi  stretches  from  the  £. 
shore  of  that  sea  to  the  Tartarian  steppes. 

The  plateau,  or  elevated  space  which  lies  be- 
tween these  two  lower  slopes,  and  which  rests,  as 
it  were,  on  two  great  ranges  of  mountains,  may 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  3,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  on  this  again  chains  of  mountains 
rear  themselves  to  various  altitudes,  seldom,  how- 
ever, exceeding  7,000  or  8,000  it«  above  the  sea, 
and  including  sometimes  between  their  ranges 
valleys  of  various  dimensions,  and  sometimes 
rather  appearing  as  islands  in  the  extensive  plain. 
The  most  striking  features  of  Persia  are  its  chains 
of  rocky  mountains ;  its  long  arid  valleys  without 
rivers;  and,  above  all,  its  vast  salt  or  sandy 
deserts. 

MauntainB. — There  are  two  great  chains  of 
mountains,  which,  while  they  support  the  plateau 
of  Persia,  on  the  N.  and  S.,  seem  to  be  the  stocks 
from  whence  all  the  minor  ranges  proceed.  The 
most  northerly  of  these,  striking  off  from  the  Cau- 
casus, crosses  the  Kur,  to  the  W.  of  the  plains  of 
Mogam,  and  from  Ardebeel  runs  parallel  with  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Asterabad. 
It  thence  passes  in  an  £.  direction  to  Mushed,  and, 
stretching  S.  of  Balkh  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  is 
lost  in  the  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  that  stu- 
pendous central  knot  of  mountains  where  the 
Luvest  rivers  of  Asia  take  their  rise. 

This  immense  chain,  in  its  extent  of  more  than 
20  d^s.  long.,  sends  forth  everywhere  a  number 
of  branches,  which  in  some  places  sink  into  the 
plains  or  deserts  on  the  £.  oi  Persia,  and  some- 
times connect  themselves  with  other  elevations. 
Of  these,  the  Sahund  mountains,  striking  off  from 
the  lake  Urumeah  in  a  N£.  direction,  spread  them- 
selves over  Azerbijan,  and  connect  more  or  less 
with  the  spurs  and  branches  of  that  extensive 
aggregation  of  mountains  in  which  the  Euphrates, 
I'igris,  Zab,  and  other  laige  rivers  have  their 
sources,  and  whence  they  derive  their  supplies. 
The  range  of  the  Taurus  mav  be  considered  as  a 
great  branch  from  this  central  Icnot,  which,  spread- 
ing out  in  all  directions,  covers  the  pachalics  of 
Diarbekir,  Erzeroom,  Bayazi,  Van,  and  Koordis- 
tan,  with  piles  of  immense  mountains.  These 
rise  to  a  great  height  between  tlie  lakes  Van  and 
Urumeah,  particularly  to  the  W.  of  the  latter, 


where  the  peaks  of  Jewar  are  supposed  to  attain 
an  altitude  of  15,000  or  16,000  it.  above  the  sea. 
From  this  mass  a  chain  of  mountains,  varying  in 
height  and  breadth,  runs  S£.  trough  Kooidistan, 
bounding  at  a  distance  the  valley  of  the  Tigris, 
forming  the  high  lands  of  Louristan  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Buchtiarees,  and  giving  birth  to  the 
rivers  Rerah,  Karoon,  and  AbzooL  After  passing 
to  the  S.  of  Shiraz,  it  trends  still  more  to  the  £., 
and  following  at  uncertain  distances  the  line  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  occasion- 
ally almost  disappearing,  joins  the  ranges  of  Be- 
loochistan  and  Meknm,  and  finally  sinks  into  the 
deserts  of  Sinde,  or  is  lost  in  the  high  grounds 
which  diveige  from  the  mountains  of  Affghanistan. 
^  From  these  two  ranges  may  be  traced  every 
ridge  or  knot  of  mountains  that  cover  Persia  as 
wim  a  networic  of  rocky  lines ;  though  many  even 
of  those  which  attain  a  great  degree  of  altitude 
appear  almost  insulated.  Among  the  loftiest  peaks 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  I>emawend,  60  m.  NE. 
Tehran,  from  12,000  to  18,000  fL  above  the  sea; 
Elwund,  near  Hamadan,  nearly  as  high ;  Sahund, 
near  Maragha;  and  the  Koh-i-Zerd,  near  Ispahan. 
These  mountains  include  amon^  them  an  intricate 
system  of  valleys  and  plains,  differing  in  size  and 
productiveness  according  to  their  nature  and  cli- 
mate. Wherever  water  abounds  they  are  fertile, 
but  moisture  is  the  boon  of  which  nature  is  least 
liberal  in  Persia :  except  in  some  happv  regions, 
even  streamlets  are  rare,  and  of  its  lew  rivers 
scarcely  any  are  navigable  beyond  a  short  distance 
from  their  mouths. 

Rivert, — Though  the  Tigris,  being  assi^ed  as 
one  of  the  natural  boundaries  of  Persia,  can 
scarcely  be  set  down  as  a  Persian  river,  there 
are  many  large  streams  which  descend  from  the 
Peraian  mountains  to  feed  it.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Karoon,  supposed  to  be  the  Chocupe* 
or  Eulaau  of  Herodotus,  the  Ulai  of  sacred  writ 
On  the  N.  the  Arras,  or  Araxes  of  classical  writers, 
though  a  boundary  line  of  the  present  Pensia, 
derives  much  of  its  waters  from  Persian  Koordis- 
tan ;  and  the  salt  lake  of  Urumeah  receives  from 
the  same  hills,  and  from  the  Sahund  mountains, 
a  number  of  streams,  The  provs.  bordering  the 
Caspian  are  as  remarkable  for  their  moisture  as 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  for  its  aridity ;  but  their 
rivers  are  chiefly  torrents,  sometimes  full  and 
foaming,  at  other  times  nearly  dry.  The  Kizzi- 
losein,  which  rises  in  Arddan,  and,  passing  by 
Miana,  falls  into  the  Caspian  in  the  province  of 
Ghilan;  the  Herauz,  which  flows  through  Amol; 
and  the  Tejen,  which  passes  bv  Saree,  both  in 
Mazunderan,  are  the  laiigest  The  Attruck  and 
Gooigftn,  both  considerable  streams,  falling  into 
the  S£.  comer  of  the  Caspian,  are  fed  from  the  N. 
face  of  the  Elbrus  of  Astrabad.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of 
the  Karoon  and  Euphrates,  there  is  not  found  one 
river  navigable  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the 
ocean ;  and,  in  fact,  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  shores 
of  Lisristan  and  Kerman,  are  mere  torrents,  almost 
dry  during  the  long  period  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  heats. 

Lakes, — In  a  country  so  arid  there  can  be  but 
few  sheets  of  standing  water,  and  those  which  do 
exist  are  chiefly  salt  Of  these  the  lake  Urumeali, 
or  Shakee,  in  Azerbijan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Tur- 
key, 36  m.  W.  Tabreez,  is  the  most  remarkable, 
both  for  size  and  intensity  of  saltness.  It  is  about 
300  m.  in  circumference,  and  has  several  Ldands, 
So  saturated  is  the  water  with  the  salt  it  holds  in 
solution,  that  immense  quantities  are  deposited, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  under  the 
shallow  water  near  the  brink,  and  its  shores  are 
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covered  ^th  saline  effloreacenoe.  Its  waters,  like 
those  of  the  sea,  appear  to  be  dark  blue,  streaked 
with  {i^en,  and  are  pellucid  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  lake  of  Baktegan,  near  Shiraz,  is  another  of 
these  sheets  of  salt  water,  bat  on  a  smaller  scale ; 
as  is  the  lake  Zurrah,  in  Sebtan.  Excepting  small 
pools  among  the  mountains,  which  are  the  well- 
heads of  streams,  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  con- 
siderable size;  bat  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  beating  of  the  surf,  by  damming  up  the 
mouths  of  streams,  has  given  birth  to  some  ex- 
tensive lagoons. 

Deterts, — Those  which  are  the  most  striking  of 
its  physical  features,  Persia  shares  with  a  lai^ 
portion  of  Central  Asia  and  Africa :  they  consist 
of  salt  deserts,  called  by  the  natives  JTveeer,  and 
sandy  wastes  called  Sahra,  The  great  Deria 
KuveeTj  or  salt  sea,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  prodigious 
dimensions,  and  may  be  said  to  be  to  Persia  what 
the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  to  Africa.  It  com- 
mences on  the  N.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  moan- 
tains,  in  about  the  86th  d^.  N.  lat.,  and,  uniting 
with  the  desert  of  Kerman,  extends  S.  to  about 
the  dOth  deg. :  on  the  other  hand,  it  extends  from 
about  the  51st  to  the  60th  deg.  of  long.,  occapying 
all  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  country. 
It  has  a  few  oases,  or  cultivated  spots ;  but  they 
do  not  amount  to  6  per  cent  of  its  extent  The 
cultivated  portions  of  the  country  lie  round  the 
margin,  as  it  were,  of  thb  vast  desert  plateau, 
principally  to  the  NW.,  W.,  and  SW.,  but  partly 
also,  as  abeady  seen,  to  the  N.,  along  the  Caspian. 
S.  of  the  desert  is  fieloochistan,  and  £.  Afghan- 
istan. 

The  nature  of  this  desert  varies  in  different 
places.    In  some  the  surface  is  dry,  and  even  pro- 
duces a  few  saligenous  plants ;  in  others,  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  crackling  crust  of  earth,  white  with 
saline  efflorescence.     A  considerable  portion  is 
marshy;  and,  during  vdnter,  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  the  increase  of  the  torrents  cause  an  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  its  lower  parts,  which, 
bein^  evaporated  in  the  hot  months,  leaves  behind 
a  salme  incrustation  in  cakes  upon  a  bed  of  mud. 
In  extensive  tracts  sand  predominates,  either  in 
the  shape  of  level  plains  or  wave-like  hillocks, 
easil^f-  drifted  by  the  wind,  and  sometimes  so  light 
and  impalpable  as  to  be  carried  to  a  vast  distance 
by  tempests.    In  some  places  the  plain  surface  is 
broken  by  ridges  of  bare  black  rocks.    Nothing 
can  be  more  dreary  than  these  dismal  wastes. 
When  the  traveller  has  advanced  some  distance 
intx>  them,  the  boundless  expanse  aroond,  blasted 
with  utter  barrenness  and  noary  with  bitter  salt, 
glistening  and  baking  in  the  rays  of  a  fervid  sun, 
onlv  broken  here  and  there  by  masses  of  dark 
rt)CK,  distorted  by  the  powerful  refraction  into  a 
thousand  wild  and  vaxying  forms,  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  desolation  that  cannot  be  described. 
ForewUand  Appearance  of  the  Country, — ^Although 
the  greater  part  of  Persia  is  bare  of  vegetation, 
there  are  a  few  tracts  exempted  from  this  sterility. 
Among  these  are  the  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Mazun- 
deran,  and  Asterabad,  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  strip  of  low  land  constituting  these  provinces, 
with  the  N.  face  of  the  lofty  mountains  by  which 
it  is  overhung,  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  and  all  sorts  of  fhiit 
trees,  amongst  which  the  vine  grows  with  the 
greatest  Inxuriance.  The  swamps  and  back  waters 
are  bordered  with  alders  of  magnificent  size,  and 
amongst  the  underwood  is  found  abundance  of 
box,  of  a  magnitude  unknown  in  Europe.    In  the 
S.  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  including  Persian 
Koordistan,  Louristan,  and  the  Buchtiaree  moun- 
tains, is  partially  covered,  and  in  many  places 
densely,  with  forests  of  oak,  which,  however,  does 


not  attain  any  great  size;  and  parts  of  Enzistan 
are  overrun  with  low  Jungle,  tnc  haunt  of  wild 
beasts.  The  district  of  Bcbahan  is  rich  in  wood ; 
and  Rinneir  praises  highly  the  beauty  of  the 
finely-wooded  vale  of  Kam-Hormuz,  in  Upper 
Kuzistan.  But  except  in  those  districts,  which 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  even  to  the  inhabited 
portions  of  the  country,  its  appearance  is  dreary 
m  the  extreme,  and  lacks  almost  every  thing  that 

fives  interest  and  beauty  to  European  landrcapes. 
t  has  no  green  plains  or  grassy  slopes,  no  parks 
nor  inclosures,  no  hedges  nor  woods,  no  magnifi- 
cent seats  nor  comfortable-looking  cottages,  and, 
excepting  in  spring,  even  the  portions  <mltivated 
round  the  villages  can  hardly  be  distiogmshed 
from  the  brown,  arid  expanse  that  everywhere 
meets  and  fittigues  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The 
towns  and  villages  consist  mostly  of  mud  houses, 
partly  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  them 
wholly  deserted;  the  roads  are  whoUy  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages,  and  unsafe  even  for  horsemen. 
SoU  and  Climate.  —  Lime  in  various  shapes 
abounds  everywhere,  and  being  mingled  in  the 
glens  and  valleys  with  the  remains  of  decayed 
ve^tables  and  other  detritus,  forms  a  loamy  soil 
of  mexhaustible  fertility.  Indurated  day  is  often 
found  to  mingle  with  the  calcareous  matter.  Arti- 
ficial irrigation  is  here,  almost  everywhere,  essen- 
tial to  the  raising  of  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
business  of  the  Persian  agriculturist ;  and  is  well 
understood,  havingbeen  practised  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  Wherever,  indeed,  it  is  neglected, 
the  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  bazien  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

The  climate  varies  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent in  different  provinces ;  and  the  statement  of 
the  Younger  Cyrus,  that  one  extremity  of  his 
father's  dominions  stretched  into  those  climates 
that  were  uninhabitable  through  heat,  and  the 
other  into  those  uninhabitable  through  cold,  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
summer  heats  in  the  S.  provs.  are  aunost  insup- 
poruble ;  while  the  cold  of  winter  in  those  of  the 
N.  rivals  that  of  Canada  or  Russia.  In  summer, 
however,  even  in  the  N.,  the  heat  is  so  great  that 
all  who  can  leave  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
plains  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  resort  to  temporary  lodgings  or  tents  in 
the  mountains.  In  the  low  provs.  on  the  Caspian, 
the  heat,  though  great  in  summer,  is  not  so  exces- 
sive as  in  the  S.,  partly  perhaps  f^m  the  evapora- 
tion that  takes  place,  as  well  as  from  the  breezes 
from  the  sea :  but  the  climate  is  here  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  in  the  end  of  autnmn  putrid  and 
intermittent  fevers  prevail  to  a  great  degree. 

MineraU. — The  mineral  riches  of  Persia  are 
almost  wholly  unexplored,  iron,  copper,  and  lead 
are,  however,  known  to  abound  in  all  the  great 
mountain  ranges.  The  first  is  not  largely  pro- 
duced, and  much  of  the  required  supply  is  im- 
ported fh)m  Russia.  Copper  has  been  worked  in 
several  places,  particularly  in  Khorasan  and  Azer- 
bijan ;  but  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  has 
hitherto  prevented  much  progress  being  made  in 
such  undertakings.  Of  late,  however,  an  enter- 
prising native,  whose  mmd  has  been  enlarged, 
and  his  knowledge  improved  by  a  residence  in 
England,  has  commenced  working  mines  in  Kara- 
da]^  under  favourable  appearances  of  success; 
and,  from  the  connections  lie  has  formed,  he  may 
perhaps  escape  the  extortioos  to  which  others  o^ 
his  countrymen  would  probably  be  exposed.  The 
mines  of  Fan  and  Kerman  supply  the  greater  part 
of  the  demand  for  lead,  though  some  is  also  brought 
from  India.  Antimony  is  fouiTd,  but  is  little  used. 
Gold  and  silver  are  said  to  exist,  but  there  arc  no 
mines  of  either  worth  notice.    The  turquoise  is 
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almost  the  only  gem  found  in  PersiAi  to  which 
it  is  peculiar,  the  mines  near  NiBhapour  yielding 
this  precious  stone  in  an  abundance  and  of  a  beauty 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
found  disseminated  in  veins,  nodules,  and  irregular 
masses,  in  beds  of  porphyritic  conglomerates  or 
limestone  deeply  tinged  with  iron,  and  often  veined 
with  micaceous  iron  ore.  Garnets  are  also  found  in 
various  parts,  especially  near  Hamadan,  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  Kock  salt  is  very  abundant  all 
over  the  country;  and  the  mines  of  Khameer  fur- 
nish abundant  supplies  of  sulphur,  which  is  also 
found  in  other  places.  Coal  has  been  discovered 
in  Azerbijan,  and  naphtha  is  abundant,  cheap,  and 
usefuL 

Vegetable  and  Ardmal  Productions. — As  Persia 
embraces  a  variety  of  climates,  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions necessarily  vary  in  different  parta.  The 
climate  of  many  of  the  northern  provinces  resem- 
bles that  of  Europe,  so  tha  t  most  European  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  found  there  in  great  perfection  and 
abundance,  with  several  belonging  to  more  southern 
latitudes.  The  forests  of  European  trees  that 
cover  the  Caspian  provs.,  and  the  woods  that  more 
thinly  cover  the  southern  mountains  of  Louristan 
and  tiie  Buchtiarces,  have  already  been  noticed ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  stately  chinar,  or 
Platanta  orientalise  the  Lombardy  poplar,  willow 
jujube  tree,  and,  in  the  warmer  parts,  the  cypress 
and  pinaster.  The  plains  are  covered  with  a 
stunt<Mi  and  prickly  herbage,  among  which  the 
camel-thorn,  wild  liquorice,  wild  rue,  and  many 
aromatic  plants,  are  conspicuous.  Among  the  rest, 
the  staJk  of  the  gum-ammoniac  rears  itself  on  most 
of  the  gravelly  plains  of  Irak  and  Khorasan,  drop- 
ping its  bitter  tears  upon  the  waste.  The  aasafce- 
tida  plant  abounds  m  parts  of  Khorasan.  The 
orchards  of  Persia  are  rich  in  all  the  fruits  of 
Eiurope:  cotton,  tobacco,  the  opium  poppy,  figs, 
vines,  and  the  mulberry  abound  everywhere. 
The  Palma  Christi  (castor-oil  plant)  is  reared  for 
lamp-oil  in  the  warm  districts,  and  the  manna- 
bearing  tamarisk  is  found  in  many  low  moist  spots. 
Among  tlie  animals  are  found  most  species  com- 
mon to  Europe,  with  the  addition  of  the  camel, 
wild  ass,  wild  sheep  (or  argali), lions,  tigers  (rarely), 
leopards,  hunting  leopards,  tiger-cats,  lynxes,  and 
hyaenas.  There  are  many  celebrated  breeds  of 
horses,  of  which  those  of  the  Toorkman  plains  and 
the  Chaab  district  are  held  in  highest  repute.  Thev 
have  been  a  good  deal  improv^  by  crossing  witK 
Arab  horses,  and  though  not  handsome,  at  least  in 
the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  have  great  strength, 
speed,  and  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  endur- 
ing fatigue.  The  Persians  are  extremely  fond  of, 
and  take  great  care  of  their  horses.  They  are 
clothed  with  the  greatest  attention,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year ;  and  in  warm  weather  are 
put  into  the  stable  during  day,  and  taken  out  at 
night.  Next  to  camels  and  dromedaries,  mules 
are  in  greatest  repute  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  form 
the  bulk  of  the  caravans  employed  in  transporting 
goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  Caspian 
is  well  supplied  with  fish. 

Persia  is  not,  in  general,  much  infested  by  rep- 
tiles or  insects;  but  the  black  scorpion  and  large 
centipedes  are  met  with  in  various  parts,  and  the 
plains  in  some  places  swarm  in  summer  with  im- 
mense nhalangii  and  enormous  spiders,  the  bite  of 
which  IS  venomous.  The  stories  of  the  poisonous 
bug  of  Miana  are  believed  to  be  grossly  exag- 
gerated ;  but  no  words  can  exaggerate  the  swarms 
of  gad-flies  and  other  stinging  insects  which  set 
upon  the  traveller  who  enters  the  jungles  of  Mazun- 
dcran  in  summer,  nor  the  clouds  of  musquitoes 
which  are  bred  in  its  swamps  and  other  low  marshy 


parts  of  the  country.  Hosts  of  locusts,  too,  oc* 
casionally  visit  the  land,  destroying  every  green 
thin^,  and  themselves  supplying  f^d  to  myriads 
of  wildfowL 

Tenures  of  Land^  and  Agricidture, — Property  in 
land  is  of  a  fourfold  description :  1st,  Khalissa,  or 
crown  lands;  which,  since  the  confiscations  of 
Nadir  Shah,  have  become  very  extensive;   3d, 
those  which  belong  to  private  Individuals;  3d, 
those  granted  to  cnaritable  or  religious  institu- 
tions ;  4th,  those  granted  by  the  king  for  military 
service,  or  in  payment  of  salaries  or  annuities. 
Persons  may  become  proprietors  of  land  by  in- 
heritance, by  purchase,  by  gift  from  the  crown,  or 
by  reclaiming  it  from  waste  by  producing  the 
means  of  irrigation.    In  any  o/^  these  cases,  ex- 
cept the  third,  the  proprietor's  right  (he  not  being 
the  occupant)  amounts  to  the  privilege  of  exact- 
ing from  the  cultivator  a  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce.   In  the  third  case — that  of  being  an  a&signee 
of  crown  lands — he  may  exact  3-lOths,  which  in- 
clude all  government  dues,  and  what  he  can  get 
from  the  fanners.    If  the  assignment  be  on  the 
estate  of  another,  he  can  only  demand  2-10th8.   If 
the  proprietor  be  the  occupier  of  his  own  land,  he 
makes  what  bargain  he  pleases  with  his  cultiva- 
tora ;  but  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
husbandman  have  little  or  no  practical  influence. 
Almost  the  whole  expense  of  government  has  to 
be  defrayed  by  taxes  on  the  land,  the  amount  of 
which  is  perpetually  varying,  not  only  with  the 
necessities  of  the  ^vemment,  but  with  the  cha- 
racter and  dispositions  of  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.    The  8tat«  of  the  country  is  such 
that  the  cultivator  rarely  expects  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  his  labours.    His  lands  and  houses  are  liable  to 
be  plundered  by  the  retainers  of  everj'  petty  chief; 
and  he  and  his  family  may,  in  an  instant,  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  little  capital,  and  reduced  to 
>^^R<^>y  <uid  want.     Under  such  circumstanceis 
agriculture  roust  necessarily  be  in  the  roost  de- 
pressed possible  state.    No  improvement  is  ever 
dreamed  of;  only  the  most  easily  worked  portions 
of  the  soil  are  cultivated,  and  the  instruments  of 
husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive 
construction.     Such,  however,  is  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  that,  despite  the  want  of  skill  and  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  husbandman,  wherever  the 
means  of  irrigation  can  be  commanded,  from  10  to 
20  returns  of  the  seed  are  said  (though  we  attach 
little  weight  to  such  statements)  to  be  osually 
reaped,  and  in  many  places  the  produce  reach^ 
fifty  and  sixty  fold.    The  grains  chiefly  cultiA'ated 
are  wheat,  barlej^^,  maize,  and  rice,  the  'latter  being 
most  abundant  in  the  low  and  well  watered  provs. 
of  Mazunderan  and  Ghilan.    Oats  are  very  little, 
if  at  all,  raised.    In  the  greater  number  of  provs. 
there  are  two  sorts  of  cultivation,  wet  and  ^',  or 
by  means  of  irrigation  and  without  this  assistance. 
In  the  former,  which  is  also  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive, the  ground  is  roughly  turned  up  by  a  wooden 
plough,  sometimes  slightly  shod  with  iron,  and 
drawn  generally  by  two  oxen ;  and  the  seed  being 
harrowed  in,  the  fields  of  each  individual  are  laid 
under  water  as  frequently  as  may  be  required,  or 
as  he  has  a  right  to;  for  the  water  of  each  stream 
is  portioned  out  by  time  into  shares,  which  are 
bought  and  sold  as  property.    The  water  is  derived 
either  from  natural  rivulets  or  from  under-ground 
canals,  constructed  with  great  skill,  and  carried  to 
a  great  distance.    These  are  the  property  of  ^oae 
who  constnict  them ;  the  natural  streams  belong  to 
the  sovereign,  or  to  those  who  have  purchased  them, 
or  on  whom  they  may  have  been  bestowed.    All 
disputes  about  irrigation,  like  those  on  other  sub- 
jects, are  settled  by  the  ketkhoda  (ma^strate)  or 
ciders  of  the  village.    The  dry  cultivation  ia  ooxk- 
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ducted,  as  to  tillage,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the 
other,  but  the  grain  is  left  to' be  nourished  by  rain 
only;  so  that,  in  this  arid  country,  it  must  be 
confined  to  particular  spots  which  experience  or 
observation  have  pointed  out  as  fit  for  it. ,  Manure 
is  very  rarely  applied  to  corn-land.  Near  cities, 
the  melon,  cucumber,  and  vegetable  grounds  are 
enriched  with  manure  from  tlie  soil  of  the  cara- 
vanserais, &c ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan 
pigeon  dung  is  so  highly  vsdued  in  the  culture  of 
the  fine  melons,  for  which  that  district  is  cele- 
brated, that  pigeon-houses  are  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  this  manure,  which  sells  at  an 
enormous  price;  but  these  are  almost  the  only 
instances  in  which  the  land  is  artificially  assisted. 
The  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  is  unknown  in  this 
as^in  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  fallows  appear 
to  be  the  only  means  resorted  to  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land. 

Sheep,  particularly  the  laige-tailed  variety,  are 
everywhere  very  abundant.  Their  flesh  is  tdmost 
the  only  meat  used  as  food,  exclusive  of  poultry 
and  game,  beef  not  being  at  all  esteemed,  nor  of 
good  quality.  Sheep's  wool  is  universally  used 
for  clothing)  and  sheepskins,  with  the  wool  on,  for 
jackets  and  cloaks.  The  property  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Persia  consists  of  sheep,  with  cattle, 
horses,  camels,  and  asses,  in  laige  flocks  and  herds. 
Wool  might  become  a  very  valuable  article  of 
export.  In  Kerman  they  have  a  breed  of  goats 
which  yield  a  down  not  much  inferior  to  the 
Cashmere  wool,  which  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased all  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country. 

Manufacturet  are  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of 
home  consumption.  Till  lately  almost  all  the 
clothing  of  the  poorer  classes,  both  cotton  and 
woollen,  was  home-made,  but  for  some  years  past 
most  of  the  coarse  chmtzes  and  printed  cottons  in 
use  have  been  supplied  from  England  and  Russia 
by  way  of  India,  Turkey,  and  the  Caspian.  Still 
a  great  deal  of  cotton  cloth  is  made,  both  plain 
and  printed,  some  of  which  goes  to  Russia  and 
Turkey.  In  silk,  also,  a  good  deal  is  done ;  the 
fabrics  resembling  gros-de-Naples,  taffetas,  satins, 
velvets,  brocades,  and  handkerchiefs,  produced  at 
Cashan,  Yezd,  Mushed,  Astrabad,  Ispahan,  and 
many  other  places,  are  not  only  celebrated,  but  in 
request  for  export  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  as  well 
as  for  home  consumption.  Besides  these,  shawls 
are  manufactured  at  Kerman,  of  the  wool  of  that 
country,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Cashmere,  and 
which,  though  deficient  in  softness  and  fineness, 
are  still  a  handsome  fabric,  and  in  great  request 
lM)th  for  home  use  and  exportation.  Carpets  and 
felts  for  sitting  on  are  also  made  in  various  parts, 
the  best  of  the  former  being  produced  at  Herat, 
and  in  the  central  districts  of  Irak,  and  generall}' 
bv  the  wandering  tribes.  The  best  are  made  in 
Khorasan,  but  they  are  chiefly  for  use  in  the  coun- 
try, few  being  exported.  There  are  also  manu- 
factures of  arms,  swords,  daggers,  guns,  and  of 
cutler)',  as  scissors  and  knifes.  The  former  are 
chiefly  made  at  Shiraz  and  Mushed ;  the  guns  of 
Kermanshah  and  its  vicinity  are  highly  prized, 
and  the  cutlery  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz  has  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  in  Persia,  but  the  knives 
and  scissors  of  Birramgham  are  so  far  superior 
in  cheapness  and  quality,  that  there  is  no  great 
demand  for  the  native  wares.  China  ware,  and 
all  superior  pottery,  is  imported ;  but  a  little  coarse 
glass  is  manufactured  in  the  country.  There  is 
also  a  manufactory  of  leather  and  saddlery  at 
llamadan. 

Commerce,  —  In  a  countrj'  where  there  are  no 
made  roads,  navigable  rivers,  or  canals,  and 
scarcelv  anv  sea-ports  or  shipping,  and  where 
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there  is  but  little  security  for  property,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  there  can  be  no  commerce.  Yet, 
with  all  these  disadvantages,  Persia  has  a  good 
deal  of  trade,  and  there  is  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  commercial  spirit  among  its  inhabs.  The  means 
of  land-carriage,  as  over  most  of  the  £.,  is  by 
caravans  of  cameb,  mules,  and  small  horses,  calle'd 
yaboos,  for  there  is  not  a  wheel  carriage  in  the 
conn  try.  The  two  latter  are  particularly  suited  to 
the  stony  roads  and  high  mountain  passes  which 
occur  in  almost  every  day's  journey ;  and  in  this 
way  is  brought  the  whole  merchandise  from  Bok- 
hara, Caubtu,  much  of  that  from  India,  and  from 
all  the  nearer  countries,  to  the  various  marts ;  the 
returns  being  transported  in  like  manner. 

The  only  seaports  are  Busfaire,  Bunderabbas 
or  Gombroon,  Congoon,  and  some  still  smaller 
places  on  the  Persian  Gnlf ;  and  £uzellee,  Bal- 
froosh,  and  Asterabad,  upon  the  Caspian.  Of 
these  Bushire,  on  the  Gulf,  and  Balrroosh  and 
Euzellee,  on  the  Caspian,  are  the  most  con- 
siderable, the  former  being  the  mart  of  all  the 
trade  with  India,  and  the  two  latter  of  that  with 
Russia ;  and  from  these  the  communication  with 
the  interior  is  kept  up  by  caravans,  as  already 
mentioned. 

The  principal  trade  of  Persia  is  with  India, 
Turkey,  Kussia,  Bokhara,  and  Affghanistan,  and 
of  late  direct  with  England.  From  the  first  the 
imports  are  chiefly  indigo,  chintzes,  muslins,  and 
calicoes,  gold  and  silver  brocades,  precious  stones, 
china,  and  earthenware.  Sugar  and  sugar-candy, 
cashmere  shawls,  iron,  lead,  copper  from  Turkey. 
European  goods  from  the  Levant,  and  specie.  From 
Bussia  iron,  broadcloth,  coarse  and  fine  printed 
calicoes,  gold  lace,  and  metal  buttons;  trunks 
of  all  sizes,  tea,  coarse  cutlery,  leather  ^lass-ware, 
tea-urns,  and  copper  in  sheets,  quicksilver,  furs, 
paper,  and  cochineal  From  Bokhara  black  lamb- 
skms,  raw  hides,  dried  prunes,  rubies  and  other 
gems,  shawls,  china  ware,  camblet;  Indian  and 
Kussian  produce  by  that  route.  From  England 
broad  cloths  and  narrow  woollens  of  all  sorts, 
cotton  manufactures,  imitation  shawls,  jewellery, 
arms,  cutlery,  watches,  spectacles,  earthen  and 
glass-ware,  iron,  tin,  and  copper.  Tlie  exports 
are  chiefly,  to  England,  silk,  gall-nuts,  a  littlo 
wool,  madder,  yellow  berries,  occasionally  a  few 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  specie,  to  be  con- 
verted into  bills  at  Constantinople.  To  India, 
specie,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  wine,  drugs,  dates, 
sulphur,  turquoises,  Kerman  shawls,  rose-water, 
swords,  horses,  greyhounds,  and  raw  silk.  To 
Turkey,  grain,  raw  *silk,  tobacco  and  pipe-sticks, 
cotton,  lamb  and  fox  skins,  carpets,  silk  manufac- 
tures, cotton  do.,  salt,  sheep;  besides  foreign 
articles  in  transit  from  India  and  Bokhara.  To 
Bagdad  much  the  same  as  to  Tnrkey;  to  tho 
Uzbccks  and  Turkmans,  Kerman  shawls  and 
woollens,  silk  stuffs,  gold  embroidery,  copper  ware 
from  Cashan ;  cotton  goods,  arms,  Hamadan  leather, 
shoes  and  clothes,  turquoises,  sugar,  raw  and 
refined,  opium,  and  some  Indian  goods.  To  Arabia, 
wheat,  dates,  dried  fruits,  rose-water,  cloaks.  To 
Russia,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  rice,  grain,  timber, 
tobacco,  raw  hides,  lambskins,  fish,  gall-nuts» 
naphtha,  drugs,  tnrqaoises,  Kerman  shawls,  silk 
and  cotton  goods. 

Silk  is  the  principal  article  which  Persia  has  to 
offer  as  an  export ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  this 
and  of  other  produce  which  she  sends  to  Europe 
is  small  compared  with  the  value  of  foreign  goods 
she  in  general  receives  annually  from  that  quarter, 
llie  balance  of  her  trade  "with  Europe  is,  therefore, 
very  much  against  her.  Mr.  Abbott,  British 
consul-general,  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Persia  (Commercial 
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Reports  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  between 

July  Ist,  1863,  and  June  80th,  1864)  :— 

Imports. 

Cotton  MannfactuTM  as  in  ordinary  Years,  £ 

about  50,000  Packages 1,240,000 

Refinod  Sugar,  Tea,  Cloth,  and  other  Euro- 
pean articles,  exclusive  of  those  of  Russia 

EXPOBTR. 

Filk,  i;ay  9,000  Packages     .    .    .    £351,000 
Other  Articlfis 183,000 


220,000 


584,000 


Balance  against  Persia  in  ordinary  Years  in 
her  Trade  with  Europe £926.000 

This  statement  does  not  embrace  the  trade  car- 
ried on  in  the  countries  of  Khoee,  Selmas,  Orou- 
roieh,  Suldooz,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Koordistan,  most  of  them  line,  and  for  Persia  well 
inhabited  countries,  receiving  their  supplies  of 
European  goods  direct  from  Constantinople,  and 
carrymg  on  a  traffic  with  the  Russian  possessions 
north  of  the  Arras. 

Shij^ng,—ScATce\y  any  vessels  belong  to  Per- 
sian owners.  The  trade  between  India  and  the 
Gulf  is  carried  on  in  bottoms  belonging  to  In- 
dian, Arab,  or  Armenian  merchants  resident  at 
the  sea-ports ;  and  that  of  the  Caspian,  in  vessels 
from  Astrakhan.  As  the  Russian  government  dis- 
courages any  vessel  in  that  trade  which  is  not 
owned  by  one  of  their  own  subjects,  the  Persian 
<ir  Armenian  merchants  who  have  embarked  in  it 
generally  become  subjects  of  Russia,  which  leads 
to  their  ultimate  residence  in  Astrakhan.  There 
are,  however,  some  vessels,  of  from  50  to  150  tons, 
built  at  Euzellee. 

Money. — The  coins  chiefly  current  in  Persia  are 
bajoglces,  or  Persian  ducats;  sahebkerans,  com- 
monly called  koroonees,  a  silver  coin,  nine  of  which 
go  to  the  bajoglee ;  and  copper  coins,  called  pool- 
e-siah,  or  blade  money.  There  are  also  several 
pieces  of  one  or  more  abbassees  or  shahecs,  the 
abbassee  or  shahee  being  the  fourth  or  flilh  part 
of  a  koroonee ,  there  are  about  four  pool-e-siahs  in 
an  abbassee.  The  old  tom&n  of  gold,  and  real  or 
rupee  of  silver,  are  now  seldom  seen,  although  used 
at  times  in  calculation,  the  tom&n  being  equal  to 
10  koroonees,  or  8  reals.  Except  the  Russian  or 
Austrian  ducat,  which  is  in  common  use,  there  is 
little  foreign  coin  now  current 

liaces. — Fopulatum, — ^The  ancient  Persian  stock 
has  been  much  intermixed  in  the  coarse  of  ages 
by  the  settlement  of  other  races  in  the  country, 
especially  by  the  influx  of  Greeks  during  and 
after  the'  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
more  recently  by  that  of  Arabs  and  Turks.  Still, 
however,  the  distingcushin^  characteristics  of  the 
family  appear  to  !«  pretty  well  preserved.  The 
complexion  is  fair  but  not  transparent,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  colour  in  the  cheek.  Hair  long, 
straight,  and  almost  alwavs  jet-black ;  beard  abun- 
dant, bushy,  generally  black,  but  now  and  then 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  Features  regular  and  hand- 
some, though  generally  minute,  and,  excepting 
the  beard,  rather  effeminate.  Stature  little  short 
of  the  European  standard;  body  gracefully,  but 
not  very  strongly  formed,  being,  altogether,  less 
robust  than  that  of  the  European.  Though  early 
civilised,  they  have  made  no  considerable  prtigress 
in  arts,  science,  or  arms ;  and  though  remarkably 
clever,  and  not  deficient  in  bravery,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  establish  any  thing  like  a  free 
system  of  government,  or  to  set  any  hmits  to  the 
caprice  and  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  They  have 
occasionally  gained  some  advantages  over  other 
Asiatic  nations,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to 
oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  Europeans.  In 
antiquity  a  small  army  of  Greeks  overthrew  the 
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Persian  empire  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  power ; 
and,  in  more  modem  times,  it  has  been  overrun  by 
the  Arabs,  and  even  the  AfTghans.  At  present  it 
owes  its  existence  to  no  intrinsic  vigour  of  ita  own, 
but  merely  to  the  forbearance  and  jealousies  of  its 
enemies.  *  The  Persians  have,  in  fact,  contributed 
nothing  to  the  improvement  or  civilisation  of 
mankind ;  and,  excepting  Zoroaster,  have  not 
produced  a  single  benefactor  of  his  species  known 
to  history. 

At  present  the  pop.  of  Peraa  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  the  fixed  and  the  no- 
madic. The  first  comprise  all  who  live  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  have  fixed  habitations;  the 
second  consists  of  the  various  tribes,  indigenous 
and  of  foreign  extraction,  who  lead  a  pastond  and 
erratic  life,  having  no  regular  habitations.  But 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  may  more  conve- 
niently be  divided  into  four  classes :  first,  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial courts,  including  the  functionaries  of  go- 
vernment and  military ;  second,  inhab.  of  towns, 
oomprifflng  merchants,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  with 
men  of  the  religious  orders,  of  bu^ness,  or  of 
learning;  third,  those  employed  in  agriculture; 
and  fourth,  the  tribes,  including  the  Edleats,  or 
lUyaU  (dwellers  in  tents),  or  nomades. 

The  officers  of  court  are  more  remarkable  for 
skill  in  business,  versatility,  politeness  and  cour- 
tesy, than  for  probity,  honesty,  or  good  principles. 
Forced,  in  selr-defence,  to  dissemble  and  control 
their  feelings,  they  do  so  successfully,  and,  look- 
ing to  we^th  as  the  best  means  of  purchasing 
favour  in  the  day  of  adversitv,  as  well  as  of  en- 
jo}nncnt  in  prosperity,  they  stick  at  no  means  by 
which  it  may  be  acquired.  Accordingly,  they 
become,  in  general,  great  intriguers ;  and  are  at 
once  deceitful,  sensual,  venal,  treacherous,  and, 
when  they  dare,  arrogant  and  overbearing.  Mi- 
nisters of  state  are  generally  selected  from  among 
the  men  of  business  or  meezas,  who,  though  less 
arrogant  than  the  nobles,  are  equally  corrupt  and 
immoral :  they  do  not  assume  so  niuch  state  as 
military  chiefs,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  roll  of 
paper  stuck  in  their  girdle,  instead  of  a  sword  or 
dagger.  One  remarkable  class  of  court  depen- 
dants are  the  royal  gholaums,  or  body-guards,  the 
confidential  and  devoted  guardians'  of  the  mo- 
narch's person ;  whence  the  name  gholautn,  or 
slave.  They  are  usually  either  Georgian  captives 
or  sons  of  respectable  families;  and  resemble 
somewhat  the  mougjiuiaires  of  the  old  French 
government.  They  are  employed  in  lucrative  and 
confidential  ser\'ices,  and  the  situation  is  much 
sought  after;  but  their  tyranny  and  dissolute- 
ness know  no  limits,  and  the  arrival  of  agholaum- 
e-shah  in  a  district  creates  a  sensation  not  onlike 
the  attack  of  a  pestilence. 

The  townspeople,  skeherees,  as  thev  are  called, 
are  a  mingled  race  of  all  those  which  have  e^-er 
conquered  or  had  intercourse  with  Persia,  grafted 
on  the  original  stock — Turks,  Tartars,  Arabs,  Ar- 
menians, Georgians.  They  are  a  more  industrious 
and  less  depraved  class  than  the  first ;  but  being 
nurtured  in  falsehood  and  deceit,  they  are  adepts 
in  these  vices,  bein^  at  the  same  time,  however, 
''cheerful,  polite,  sociable,  kind  masters,  and  good 
servants.  The  merchants  are  numerous  and  often 
wealthy,  and,  having  more  iotercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  are  usually  of  more  cultivated  and  en- 
laiged  minds  than*  others  of  their  countrymen. 
The  shopkeepers  are,  of  course,  a  grade  lower. 

The  ecclesiastical  body,  which  is  also  numerous, 
is,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  more  remarkable 
for  hypocrisy  and  profligacy  than  for  piety  and 
moralitv;  originating,  most  probablj",  in  the 
want  of  a  suitable  provision  to  live  on,  and  the 
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consequent  necessity  of  practising  fraud  and  im- 
positioQ. 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  those  on  whom 
the  tyranny  of  their  nilew  falls  most  heavily,  yet 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  exhibit  much  misery. 
They  are  themselves,  as  well  as  their  wives  and 
children,  for  the  most  part  sufficiently,  though 
poorly,  clad,  and  have  abundance  of  wholesome, 
though  coarse,  food,  as  wheat  or  barley  bread, 
cheese,  sour  milk,  rice,  Ac  Extortion  and 
tyranny  are  met,  as  usual,  by  cunning  and  deceit, 
and  as  the  peasanti^*-  are  active  and  intelligent, 
the^  contrive  to  avoid  being  completely  fleeced. 

The  fourth  class  is  an  interesting  and  extensive 
one.  It  consists  not  only  of  the  native  nomades 
of  Persia,  who  occupied  the  south-western  and 
southern  ranges  of  mountains  long  before  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  but  of  aH  those  of  no- 
madic origin  who  came  with  the  various  con- 
querors that  have  overrun  the  country  since  that 
era,  as  the  Arabs,  Ghiznavedes,  Seljook  Toork- 
mans,  Moguls,  Toorks,  and  Uzbecks.  But  the 
ffreater  number  consists  of  those  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  origin,  particularly  the  latter.  It  may  be 
remarked,  as  a  singular  anomaly,  that  these  no- 
madic tribes  supply  not  only  the  principal  mili- 
tary' force  of  the  country,  but,  as  a  consequence, 
probably,  its  only  hereditary  aristocracj',  and, 
generally,  its  sovereign  himself.  Of  these  tribes, 
a  portion  is  always  approximating  more  nearly  to 
the  habits  of  fixed  life;  but  the  ^eater  part  bv 
far  are  strictly  nomadic,  living  m  tents,  which 
they  shift  from  place  to  place,  according  as  lack 
of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  change  of 
season,  suggests.  In  these  their  wealth  consists; 
and  though  many  of  them  cultivate  a  little  grain, 
they  live  by  the  sale  of  the  siuplus  of  their  stock, 
and  by  their  produce  in  milk,  wool,  and  flesh. 
Tlieir  character  and  habits  are  everywhere  much 
the  same.  Being  poor,  they  are  frugal  and  abste- 
mious ;  and,  unaccustomed  to  more  civilised  man- 
ners, they  are  rude  and  blunt,  fond  of  independ- 
ence, and  passionately  fond  of  martial  exercises, 
of  the  chase  and  war.  They  are  predatory  both 
from  inclination  and  education;  but  hospitable,  and 
comparatively  honest  when  their  faith  is  pledged, 
and  brave.  Their  chiefs,  seen  among  their  own 
people  and  in  their  own  countrj'^,  appear  to  great 
advantage,  as  frank,  liberal,  and  generous,  though 
hasty  and  passionate;  at  court  they  are  con- 
strained to  assume  somewhat  of  the  manners  of 
the  place,  and  do  not  shine  so  much  as  at  home. 

The  Koords  come  under  the  denomination  of 
the  'tribes,'  though  less  erratic  in  their  habits. 
They  claim  a  high  descent;  some  pretending  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  genii  of  the  aur  by  ter- 
restrial women,  and  others  the  progeny  of  certain 
persons  saved  from  the  tyranny  of  Zohauk.  But 
their  antiquity  is  unquestionable,  and,  probably, 
they  may  be  descendants  of  the  Carduchii  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon. 

ITie  Toorkmau  tribes,  inhabiting  the  desert  on 
the  N.  of  Khorasan,  are  likewise  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  Eelleats  of  Persia.  The^  are  wholly 
addicted  to  robbery  and  pillage,  their  chief  occu- 
pation being  that  of  making  plundering  parties, 
which  destroy  whole  villages,  carry  off  the  inhabs, 
into  slaverj',  and  their  cattle  and  property.  But 
to  enumerate,  far  more  to  describe,  the  various 
nomades  of  Persia  would  greatly  surpass  our 
limits ;  and  we  must  refer  our  readers,  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  to  works  where  it  is  treated  of 
at  a  greater  length. 

National  Cliaracter, — In  general  it  may  be  said 
of  the  Persians,  that  they  *  are  handsome,  active, 
and  robust,  of  lively  imagination,  quick  appre- 
hension, and  agreeable  and  prepossessing  man- 


ners. As  a  nation  they  maybe  termed  brave; 
though  the  valour  they  have  displayed,  like  that 
of  every  other  people  in  a  similar  state  of  society, 
has,  in  a  great  degree,  depended  on  the  character 
of  their  leaders  and  the  nature  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  have  fought'  (Malcolm's  Hist,  of 
Persia,  iu  638.)  Unhappily,  however,  their  vices 
are  far  more  prominent  than  their  virtues. 
Though  the  despotism  to  which  they  are  subject 
be  similar  to  that  which  weighs  down  all  the 
Eastern  nations,  they  have  a  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive character.  As  compared  with  the  IHurks, 
they  are  not  unlike  what  the  Irish  are  as  com- 
pared with  the  English  or  the  Scotch,  being 
gayer,  livelier,  more  active,  more  versatile,  and 
less  to  be  depended  on.  Though  easily  inflamed 
into  passion,  and,  when  under  its  influence,  abusive 
in  the  highest  degree,  they  are,  speaking  gene- 
rallv,  courteous,  affable,  and  polite.  ITiey  flatter 
with  equal  skill  and  profusion  of  compliments. 
Their  huiguage  is  extravagantly  hyperbolical; 
and  a  stranger,  ignorant  of  their  character,  would 
suppose  them  ready  to  devote  their  fortune  and 
life  to  his  service.  A  foreigner,  therefore,  on  his 
first  arrival,  can  hardly  avoid  receiving  the  most 
favourable  impression  of  their  friendly  disposition. 
A  longer  acquaintance,  however,  proves  that  their 
flattery  is  nothing  to  their  insincerity.  Ilowever 
it  may  be  accounted  for,  whether  it  be  ascribed  to 
the  despotic  nature  of  their  government  and  the 
frequency  of  revolutions,  the  influence  of  their 
religion,  or  whatever  cause,  all  travellers  are 
agreed  that  the  Persians  have  reduced  dissimu- 
lation and  falsehood  to  a  system,  and  have  prac- 
tised them  so  long  and  so  universally,  that  it 
would  be  diflicult  for  them,  even  if  they  intended 
it,  to  speak  the  truth.  Their  whole  conduct  is  a 
tissue  of  fraud  and  artifice ;  and  they  rarely  think 
of  fair  dealing  till  they  find  they  have  to  do  with 
one  who  sees  through  their  impostures.  *  There 
is  no  deceit,  degradation,  or  crime  to  which  they 
will  not  stoop  for  gain ;  and  then:  habits  of  false- 
hood are  so  inveterate,  that  untruths  flow,  as  it 
were>,  spontaneously  from  their  tongue,  even 
without  any  apparent  motive.'  (Fraser's  Kho- 
rasan, p.  174.)  Mr.  Kinneir's  estimate  of  their 
character  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unfavourable. 
*  They  are,'  says  he,  *  haughty  to  their  inferiors, 
obsequious  to  their  superiors,  cniel,  vindictive, 
treacherous  and  avaricious,  without  faith,  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  or  honour.*  (Memoir,  p.  22.) 
Presents,  a  necessary  instrument  of  business  over 
all  the  East,  are  expected  in  Persia  with  peculiar 
avidity.  Without  presents  no  mferior  can  ap- 
proach a  superior,  or  any  individual  ask  a  favour 
from  another;  and  the  donation,  being  supposed 
to  confer  honour,  is  made  in  the  most  public 
place  and  manner  possiole.  ITiey  are  said  to  be, 
with  few  exceptions,  incorrigible  spendthrifts: 
their  dress,  horses,  and  harems  are  generally  ar- 
ranged on  a  scale  exceeduig  their  means,  and  in- 
tended for  ostentation;  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  thus  mvolved  make  them  resort  to 
any  expedient,  however  mean  and  discreditable 
for  raising  money. 

These  statements  must,  however,  be  understood 
as  applying  more  particularly  to  the  sedentary 
pop.,  and  especially  to  the  inhabs.  of  cities  an<l 
towns.  *  The  Eelleats  have  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  their  condition ;  are  sincere,  hospitable,  and 
brave;  but  rude,  violent,  and  rapacious.  They 
are  not  in  need  of  falsehood  and  deceit,  and, 
therefore,  not  much  in  the  habit  of  practising 
them ;  but,  if  they  have  fewer  vices  than  the 
Citizens  of  Persia,  it  is  evidently  the  absence  of 
temptation,  and  the  ignorance  of  luxury  and 
refinement,  which  give  them  all  the  superiority 
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they  boast;  for  it  ia  remarked  that  they  never 
settle  in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  visitors,  without 
exceeding  the  inhabs.  in  every  species  of  profli- 
gacy.'    (Malcolm.) 

*  The  natives  of  Persia  do  not  recline  on  cushions, 
in  the  luxurious  manner  of  the  Turks ;  but  sit  in 
an  erect  postare  on  thick  felt,  called  a  nunnuL 
They  have  seldom,  if  ever,  fires  in  their  apart- 
ments, even  in  the  coldest  season,  and,  in  order  to 
be  warm,  fold  themselves  in  a  fur  pelisse  on  a 
harounee^  which  is  a  handsome*  robe  of  crimson 
cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or  velvet.  Like  other 
Oriental  nations,  the^  rise  with  the  sun;  and 
having  dressed  and  said  their  prayers,  take  a  cup 
of  coffee,  or,  perhaps,  some  fruit.  They  then  enter 
upon  the  business  of  the  day,  if  they  have  any ; 
and,  if  not,  smoke  and  converse  until  about  11 
o'clock,  at  which  time  they  usuallv  have  their 
breakfast,  and  then  retire  iiito  the  harem.  Here 
they  remain  until  about  8  o'clock,  when  the^ 
return  to  the  hall,  see  company,  and  finish  their 
business;  for  with  these  people  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  are  discuss^  and  transacted  in 
public.  Between  9  and  10,  the  dinner,  or  princi- 
pal meal,  is  served  up.  This  chiefly  consists  of 
pillawaj  and  of  mutton  and  fowl,  dressed  in  various 
ways ;  of  which,  however,  they  eat  but  moderatelv. 
Wine  they  never  taste  before  company ;  although, 
in  private,  they  are  tlie  most  notorious  drunkards, 
and  invariably  drink  before  they  eat.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoke 
almost  incessantly  from  the  moment  they  rise 
until  it  is  time  for  them  to  retire  to  rest :  it  con- 
etitutes,  indeed,  the  principal  source  of  amusement 
to  a  man  of  fortune;  and  were  it  not  for  his 
ccdcan,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  he  would 
spend  his  time.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  something  peculiarly  inconsistent  in 
the  character  of  the  Persian.  When  without  an 
inducement  to  exertion,  he  resigns  himself  en- 
tirely to  luxniy  and  ease;  and  the  same  person  who, 
with  his  calcan  in  his  mouth,  would  appear  to 
pass  the  day  in  a  state  of  stupor,  when  roused 
into  action,  and  mounted  on  his  horse,  will  ride 
fur  days  and  nights  without  intermission.  Hunt- 
ing and  hawking,  as  well  as  various  gymnastic 
cxercites,  are  favourite  amusements  of  the  Persians, 
By  these  means  their  bodies  become  hardened 
and  active ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  ride  from 
their  youth,  they  manage  their  horses  with  great 
boldness  and  address.  They  frequently  use  the 
''warm  bath,''  but  seldom  change  their  linen.' 
(Kinneir's  Persian  Empire,  245.) 

The  Persian  females,  at  least  those  of  the  se- 
dentary part  of  the  pop.,  are  for  the  most  part 
closely  concealed.  The  wives  of  th«  great  pass 
their  time  in  visiting  their  friends,  and  amusing 
themselves  with  diversions  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, and  with  intrigues.  The  bath  is,  however, 
the  principal  scene  of  their  enjoyment  and  relax- 
ation, where,  secure  from  interruption,  they  ^ve 
full  scope  to  merriment  and  scandal.  They  differ 
equally  from  us  in  their  notions  of  beauty  and  of 
taste.  Laige,  soft,  and  languishing  black  eyes 
constitute,  in  their  opinion,  the  perfection  of 
beauty.  But  they  disfigure  their  natural  charms 
by  f)ainting  their  faces,  and  sometimes  also  by 
tattooing  their  skins  of  various  colours,  while  con- 
stant smoking  spoils  their  teeth  and  mouths. 
Many  of  the  women  of  Shiraz  and  other  cides  are 
as  fair  as  those  of  Europe ;  but  they  want,  owing 
to  their  confinement,  the  bloom  so  essential,  in 
our  estimation,  to  female  loveliness.  The  Persian 
ladies  would  seem  to  be  totally  devoid  of  delicacy 
and  refinement  *  Their  language,'  sa^^-s  Mr.  Scott 
Waring,  *is  often  gross  and  disgusting,  nor  do 
they  fed  more  hesitatioB  in  expressing  themselves 


beforA  men  than  they  would  before  their  female 
associates.  Their  terms  of  abuse  and  reproach 
are  indelicate  to  the  utmost  degree.  I  will  not 
disgust  the  reader  by  noticing  any  of  them ;  but 
I  may  safely  avow,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  lan- 
guage to  express,  or  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
more  indecent  or  grosser  images.  When  they 
leave  the  house,  they  put  on  a  cloak  which  de- 
scends from  their  head  to  their  feet,  and  their 
faces  are  carefully  veiled,  holes  only  being  left 
for  the  eyes.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  number  of  tall 
and  elegantly  formed  figures  walking  in  the 
streets,  and  presenting  noUiing  to  your  view  but 
a  pair  of  sparkling  black  eyes,  which  seem  to 
enjoy  the  curiosity  they  excite,  llie  veil  appears 
to  be  essential  to  their  virtue ;  for  so  long  as  they 
conceal  their  face,  they  care  not  how  much  they 
expose  the  rest  of  their  person.'  like  the  Mo- 
hammedans, the  Persians  are  restricted  to  four 
legitimate  wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many 
concubines  as  they  please,  the  latter  being  ac> 

auired  by  purchase  or  hire.  Few,  however,  unless 
^ey  belong  to  the  richer  classes,  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  pluralitv  of  wives,  or  keep  concubines. 
Marriages  are  usuaflj;  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour, and  often  entail  a  ruinous  expense  on  the 
parties. 

There  are  no  existing  data  on  which  to  found 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  population.  Pinkerton  supposed  it  might 
amount  to  about  10  millions,  which  Sir  John 
Malcolm  thinks  may  be  a  pretty  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Another  writer  (Fraser) 
has  set  down  the  fixed  population  at  about  7  mil- 
lions, and  the  migrator^'  population  at  from  two 
to  three  millions,  thus  approaching  to  Pinkerton's 
estimate.  But  besides  the  loss  of  territory'  which 
Persia  has  since  suffered  from  her  wars  with 
Russia,  a  great  depopulation  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  years,  from  plague,  famine, 
and  various  prevailing  maladies;  and  there  is 
reason,  besides,  to  beheve  that  this  estimate  of 
the  migratory  pop.  was  much  beyond  the  mark, 
so  that  it  is  probable  the  pop.  of  the  countries 
subject  to  the  shah  does  not  exceed  8,  and  is  cer- 
tauily  under  10  millions. 

Government. — The  government  of  Persia,  like 
that  of  most  Eastern  countries,  is,  in  principle  at 
least,  an  absolute  despotism.  The  shah  is  re- 
garded as  the  vice^rent  of  the  Prophet,  and,  as 
such,  is  entitled  to  implicit  obedience.  His  word 
is  law;  he  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects;  and  the  first  man  in 
the  empire  may,  at  his  command,  be  inatantly 
strippecl  Qf  all  his  dignities,  bastinadoed,  or 
strangled,  the  onljr  control  on  his  actions  being 
the  nsk  of  provokinj^  rebellion  or  assassination. 
The  two  principal  ministers  are  the  grand  vizier, 
or  Vizier  Azem,  and  the  lord  high-treasurer,  or 
Ameen  a  Doulah,  The  former  superintends  every 
thing  connected  with  foreign  relations,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  commands  the 
armies;  while  the  latter,  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  other,  superintends  the  internal  arrangements, 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  whole 
executive  government  b  in  the  hands  of  these 
two  functionaries,  whose  authority,  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  power,  is  aa  absolute  as  that  of 
their  master ;  but  their  greatness,  being  built  on 
the  favour  of  a  tyrant,  is  of  the  most  unstable 
kind,  and  they  are  very  often  precipitated  £rom 
their  slippery  elevation. 

The  duties  of  a  monarch,  who  either  regards 
his  own  safety  or  the  wcU-bdng  of  his  people, 
are  numerous  and  weighty.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  distribution  of  justice.  The 
Mohammedan  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is 
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founded  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  the  oral 
commentaries  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet's  imme- 
diate successors.  This  is  called  the  Sherrahy  or 
written  law,  and  is  the  rule  in  all  regular  courts, 
where  persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  sach  as 
Mooshteheds,  preside.  But  there  is  also  the  Urf, 
or  customary  lav,  administered  by  secular  magis- 
trates, faa>'ing  the  king  as  their  head.  It  is  more 
arbitrary,  and  the  judgments  of  the  king  and  his 
lieutenants  are  more  summary,  than  those  of  the 
other  court,  and  enforced  with  greater  vigour. 
But  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  superior  function- 
aries, and  the  power  of  life  and  death  rests  with 
his  majesty,  who  seldom  delegates  it,  except  to 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  or  to  ^vernors  of  remote 
provinces.  Theft  is  always  punished  with  extreme 
severity. 

The  system  of  civil  government  is  simple. 
Each  province,  or  important  district  of  a  province, 
including  some  large  city,  has  a  Beglerbeg,  or 
governor,  tisnaUy  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  noble- 
man of  rank,  who  appoints  his  lieutenants,  or 
UakimSf  over  the  districts  and  subdivisions ;  and 
each  ^illage  has  its  Ketkhodah,  or  magistrate, 
l^enerally  one  of  the  elders  or  more  respectable 
inhabitants,  who  is  the  oigan  by  which  communi- 
cation is  kept  up  with  government.  There  are 
also  governors  of  cities  and  towns,  Daroghas,  or 
lieutenants  of  jwlice,  and  Kelormters,  or  chief 
magistrates  of  cities,  in  which  each  muhuUh,  or 
pansh,  has  its  ketkhodah,  or  head,  who  are  in 
eeneral  practically  chosen  hy  the  people,  and  who 
look  to  the  kelounlee  as  their  head. 

The  bc^lerbej^,  like  the  Turkish  pachas,  are, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  cited  to 
court,  where,  admitting  their  conduct  to  have 
been  ever  so  irreproachaole,  persons  are  not  want- 
ing to  accuse  them  of  injustice  and  mal-adminis- 
tration;  and  unless  the  demands  and  avarice  of 
the  court  be  completely  gratified,  their  eyes  are 
put  out,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Con- 
scious, therefore,  of  ike  necessity  of  amassing  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money^  to  answer  the  rapacity 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  aware,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  provided  the  money  be  forth- 
coming, no  inquiry  will  be  made  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  acquired,  the  same 
mode  is  applied  by  the  beglerbegs  to  the  hakims 
and  other  subordinate  autnorities ;  who,  in  tuDi, 
oppress  the  beads  of  villages  and  the  cultivators, 
so  that  the  land  becomes  the  prey  of  a  subordin- 
ation of  vultures,  and  venality  and  extortion  per- 
vade every  class  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 
(Kinneir's  Memoir,  p.  31.)  But  the  principal  evil 
under  which  the  country  labours  consists  in  the 
perpetual  insurrections  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
sovereigns  and  dynasties.  The  insecurity,  devas- 
tation, and  proscriptions,  to  which  this  state  of 
things  has  led,  have  necessarily  gone  far  to  ex- 
tinguish all  industry,  and  many  provinces  that 
were  formerly  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated 
are  now  all  but  deserts.  It  has,  also,  prevented 
an^  idea  of  stability  being  associated  with  theex- 
istm^  state  of  things ;  and  has  made  change,  and 
the  msecurity  and  falsehood  inseparable  from  it, 
almost  a  necessary  state  of  existence. 

The  revenue  of  the  shah  has  been  variously 
estimated,  but  does  not  probably  amount  to  more 
than  1,500,000^  or  2,000,000/.  As  ahready  stated, 
it  is  principally  derived  from  taxes  on  land  and 
farms,  capitation  taxes,  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, ana  tributes  paid  by  the  nomadic  tribes. 

Religion, — The  rersians  are  Mohammedans  of 
the  sect  called  Schiites,  or  Sheahs,  or  of  those  who 
look  upon  All,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  as 
his  legitimate  successor.  They  repudiate  the  first 
three  caliphs,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  and 


their  successors,  as  usurpers  of  the  right  of  their 
patron  All,  holding  that  of  his  sons  Hassan  and 
Hossein  to  the  caliphat  as  indefeasible,  and  ac- 
knowledging their  12  immediate  descendants  as 
the  |2  high  priests,  or  imftms,  of  their  religion ; 
the  last  of  whom,  Imaum  Mehdee,  they  consider 
as  still  alive,  though  {ghoib)  concealed  for  a  time, 
so  that  no  other  can  exercise  the  office.  This 
doctrine  is  quite  opposed  to  that  of  the  Turks, 
who  belong  to  the  sect  of  Sunnites,  and  between 
whom  and  the  Persians  the  most  rancorous  and 
irreconcilable  animosity  exists  as  to  religious  doc- 
truies. 

The  priesthood  oonsbts  of  many  orders,  of  which 
the  Mooshtehed  is  now  the  chief.  There  are  sel- 
dom above  four  or  five  of  this  dignity,  and  these 
are  elected  as  much  by  the  public  voice  as  by  that 
of  their  brother  mooshteheds,  by  whom  they  must 
be  declared,  for  the  shah  has  no  voice  in  their  ap- 
pointment. The  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  or  ruler  of  the 
faith,  LB  next  in  rank,  but  he  receives  his  appoint- 
ment and  a  salary  from  the  shah,  and  Uiere  is 
one  in  all  large  towns.  In  every  mosque  of  con- 
sequence, and  at  eveiy  considerable  shrine  or  place 
of  pilgrimage,  there  are  at  least  three  regular  ec- 
clesiastical officers  r  the  Mooturelle,  who  manages 
its  temporal  affairs;  the  Muezzin,  or  cregee  to 
prayers ;  and  the  Mollah,  who  conducts  the  cere- 
monial. If  the  establishment  be  rich,  there  are 
several  mollahs,  from  among  whom  are  selected  a 
peesh  num&z,  who  recites  Sie  prayers  and  goes 
through  the  motions  and  genuflexions  to  guide 
the  congregation.  They  ako  preach  occasionally 
sermons  from  texts  of  the  Koran.  Of  all  these, 
except  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the  income  and 
means  of  life  depend  chiefly  on  the  celebritv  of 
the  individual  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  reUgions 
sanctity ;  so  that  there  are  no  means  of  estimating 
the  income  of  individuals :  but  most  mosques  and 
shrines  have  lai^  property  in  land  and  villages, 
the  gift  of  the  crown  or  of  pious  individuals,  and 
out  of  this  the  priesthood  attached  respectively  to 
each  is  maintained.  Besides  those  above  enume- 
rated, there  are  In  every  city,  and  in  every  semi- 
nary of  learning,  a  crowd  of  mollahs  who  live  by 
their  wits,  waiting,  fof  the  chance  of  employment, 
but  having  little  of  the  priest  but  the  name< 
They  practise  astrology,  write  letters  and  contracts 
for  those  who  cannot  do  it  for  themselves,  and  de- 
scend to  all  manner  of  meanness  and  vice  for  a 
livelihood. 

The  Persians,  though  there  are  many  enthu- 
siasts and  bigots  amongst  them,  are  not  generally 
intolerant :  they  listen  without  anger  to  the  pro- 
fessions or  arguments  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
belief,  and  do  not  allow  this  cucumstance  to  cause 
any  interruption  of  social  intercourse.  The  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  Guebrcs,  or  fire  wor- 
shippers, who  are  probably  rendered  (xiious  to  the 
modem  rulers  of  Persia  by  connecting  with  their 
faith  an  attachment  to  its  ancient  laws  and  politi-^ 
cal  system.  This  unfortunate  race  is  now  almost 
entirely  extfapated,  only  a  small  remnant  being 
found  m  Yezd,  and  other  cities  of  Kerman.  In- 
difference, scepticism,  and  free-thinking  are,  how- 
ever, making  a  rapid  progress.  This  last,  which 
may  be  identified  with  what  is  called  Sooffeeism, 
extends  every  day.  There  is,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
a  religious  and  a  sceptical  Sooffeeism ;  the  former 
is  a  sort  of  a  mystical  or  fanatical  aspiration  after 
the  mysteries  of  divine  love,  but  without  laymg; 
any  or  much  stress  on  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Koran ;  the  hitter  is  of  a  bolder  character,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  European  notions  of  free- 
thinking  :  its  votaries  affect  no  particular  respect 
for  religion,  but  are  a  species  of  metaphysical 
deists,  regarding  the  Koran  merely  as  an  elegant 
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work,  embodying  sound  moral  doctrines,  but  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  attention.  Hence  all  who 
profess  or  are  suspected  of  Sooffeeism  are  hated  or 
persecuted  by  the  moUahs.  But  Mohammedanism 
in  Persia,  as  iu  other  countries  in  which  it  is  pro- 
fessed, appears  decidedly  on  the  decline,  and 
Sooffeeism  is  likely  to  be  one  great  instrument  of 
its  overthrow. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  which  is 
not  yet  entirely  extirpated,  was  materially  re- 
formed and  renovated  by  the  famous  legislator 
Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht.  The  life,  and  even  the 
epoch  of  the  birth,  of  this  preat  reformer  are  in- 
volved in  the  utmost  obscurity ;  but  the  preferable 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  flourished  about  the 
(jth  century  B.C.  He  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
an  eternal,  self-existing,  supreme  Being,  from 
whom  every  thing  else  has  its  origin ;  and  from 
whom  are  sprung  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuad, 
the  source  of  all  good,  and  Ahriman,  the  source  of 
all  evil ;  of  which,  however,  the  former,  though 
this  point  ^be  extremely  olecure,  is  destined,  m 
the  end,  to  obtain  the  ascendancy.  The  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
happiness  of  the  good  and  tlie  misery  of  the  bad 
in  another  life,  are  all  laid  down  b^  Zoroaster. 
But  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  religion  of  the 
Persian  sage  is  the  extreme  veneration  paid  to 
lire,  light,  and  heat,  which  he  regarded  as  symbol- 
ical of  the  Divinity.  *  (Test  par  lui  que  tout  re- 
i^ire ;  la  terre  lui  chit  aa  fecondite  ;  Vanimal,  ton 
existence  ;  Tarbrey  «a  vegetation.  JVon  aeulement  il 
anime  les  etres,  il  forme  encore  leurs  rapporiXy  et  aon 
action^  par  consequent,  n'est  pas  moins  ancietme  que 
le  monde,^  (Pastoret,  Zoroaster  and  Confucius, 
p.  80.)  Herodotus  says,  that  the  ancient  Persians 
neither  erected  temples  nor  statues  to  their  gods, 
but  sacriiiced  to  them  on  the  tofw  of  mountains,  or 
other  high  places.  (Herod.,  lib.  i.  cap.  131.)  They 
had,  also,  the  singular,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
barbarous  custom  of  exposing  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  to  be  devoured  by  birds  (Herod.,  lib.  i.  cap, 
140) ;  and  Niebuhr  distinctly  states  that  tliis  cus- 
tom was  observed  in  his  time  by  the  Parsees  at 
Bombay.  (Voyage  en  Arable,  ii.  39.)  The  magi, 
or  priests,  established  by  the  Persians,  had  great 
influence.  The  '  Zend  Avesta,*  the  most  import- 
ant work  on  the  religion  of  the  Parsees,  was 
translated  and  published  in  3  vols.  4to.  by  Anque- 
til  du  Perron  in  1771 ;  but  it  is  believed  by  some 
of  the  ablest  critics,  that  the  most  ancient  portion 
of  tliis  work  is  long  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Zoroaster. 

Education, — In  former  reigns,  particularly  in 
the  time  of  the  Suffaveans,  when  literature  was 
more  encouraged  than  now,  considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  education.  Medressas  or  colleges 
were  built  and  endowed,  in  which  moUahs  and 
teachers  of  suitable  abilities  were  place<l  to  in- 
struct the  students.  These  buildings  consisted  of 
a  quadrangle,  the  interior  sides  of  which  were 
pierced  with  small  cell -like  apartments,  like  those 
of  a  caravanserai^  in  each  of  which  a  student 
lived.  But  these  institutions  were  rather  for  stu- 
dents of  more  advanced  age :  for  younger  pupils 
of  the  lower  classes  there  are  schools  kept  by  pri- 
vate persons,  where  reading  and  writing  are 
taught,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion is  imparted,  with  perhaps,  to  some  who  are 
destined  to  become  *  men  of  the  pen,'  a  little  super- 
ticial  instruction  in  logic  and  grammar.  The 
children  of  the  higher  orders  are  taught  at  home 
bv  maalims  and  IdUahs^  or  tutors,  who,  after  the 
elements  of  Arabic  and  Persian  are  acquired,  in- 
struct their  pupils  in  the  duties  of  their  religion, 
and  teach  them  to  read  the  Koran,  with  such  worka 
OS  are  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a  strong 


regard  for  Snnnite  doctrines.  Next  come  the 
works  of  Saadi  and  Hafiz,  with  a  superficial  course 
of  grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy.  All  this  time 
athletic  exercises,  riding,  hunting,  and  the  use  of 
arms,  are  not  neglected ;  and  from  the  earliest  age 
every  boy  is  carefully  schooled  in  all  that  regards 
the  ceremonial  of  social  intercourse.  He  is  taught 
how  to  sit  down  and  rise  up,  and  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  his  elders  or  superiors;  and  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  these  matters,  that  it  is  most  un- 
common to  observe  the  least  deviation  from  due 
etiquette  even  in  children  of  5  or  6  years  of  age. 
But  the  whole  system  is  artificial,  more  showy 
than  solid,  and  tends  in  no  small  d^ee  to  nun>e 
up  the  rising  generations  in  that  disposition  to 
deception  and  hypocrisy  which  marks  so  strongly 
the  national  character. 

Military  Force  and  Resources. — *  Frugal  in  his 
diet,  robust  in  his  constitution,  capable  of  enduring 
astonishing  fatigue,  and  inured,  from  his  infancy, 
to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  hunger  and 
thirst,  nature  seems  to  have  formed  the  Persian 
for  a  soldier.  But  as,  according  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  this  people,  it  is  deemed  degrading  to 
a  person,  who  has  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
horse,  to  travel  on  foot,  the  infantry  of  Persia  has 
been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  contemptible ;  whtUt 
her  numerous  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  have 
more  than  once  carried  terror  and  defeat  amklst 
the  disciplined  legions  of  Rom&'  (Kinneir's 
Memoir.)  Her  forces,  however,  both  cavalry  and 
foot,  have  varied  in  amount  and  efficiency  with 
the  varying  abilities  and  martial  skill  and  daring 
of  the  different  monarchs.  Until  lately  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  form  regular  "corps,  dis- 
ciplmed  after  the  European  fashion,  the  army  has 
mostly  consisted  of  levies  of  irregular  cavalrv, 
furnished  by  the  chiefs  of  the  different  wandering 
tribes,  according  to  their  presumed  numbers  and 
strength,  and  also  by  the  different  cities  and 
towns,  on  a  plan  corresponding  in  many  respects 
with  the  feudal  levies  of  the  middle  ages  in 
European  countries.  The  troops  thus  collected, 
though  brave,  are  totally  deficient  in  organisation 
and  discipline,  and  could  make  no  serious  impres- 
sion on  a  body  of  European  troops.  Inasmuch, 
too,  as  the  arms  and  horses  on  which  the  horse- 
men are  mounted  do  not  belong  to  the  state,  but 
to  the  individuals,  and  frequentiy  constitute  their 
whole  property,  they  are  very  apt  to  prefer  their 
safety  to  other  considerations;  a  circumstance 
which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  proved 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  the  Persian  army.  The 
whole  force  that  might  thus  be  collected  on  an 
emergency  might,  perhaps,  amount  to  100,000  or 
150,000  men.  In  the  late  reign,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  European  discipline  and 
tactics  among  the  Persian  soldiers.  The  prince 
royal,  Abbas  Mirza,  obtained  leave  from  his  father 
and  officers  from  the  E.  I.  Company  to  raise  and 
discipline  a  body  of  troops  in  Azerbijan,  witli  a 
view  of  opposing  the  Kussians,  and  strengthening 
his  internal  government ;  and  he  did  form  a  corps 
amounting,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  about 
12,000  men.  Of  these  the  horse  artillery  were 
particularly  good  and  efficient ;  but  afler  the  peace 
of  Goolislan  with  Kussia,  the  men  composing  this 
corps  were  unwisely  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  mustering  only  occasionally,  the  officers 
remaining  useless  appendages  of  state  at  the  court 
of  the  pnnce.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Turkey  in  1822,  as  British  officers  could  not 
serve  against  a  power  on  friendly  terms  with 
Great  Britain,  they  were  dismissed ;  but  the  army 
of  35,000  men,  regular  and  irregular,  with  which 
the  prince  marched  against  the  Turks,  was  victo- 
rious, until  dispersed  by  the  cholera ;  and  from  that 
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time,  until  1833-34.  there  were  only  one  or  two 
British  officers  retained  to  drill  and'to  command 
the  serbaz  or  refnilAr  troons,  which  were  still  main- 
tained in  Azerbijan.  When  the  prince  royal, 
however,  proposed  to  subdue  the  rebellious  chiefs 
of  Khorasan,  and  to  reduce  some  of  the  other  more 
remote  provinces  to  order,  he  felt  the  want  of  more 
efficient  aid  to  reorisranise  his  military  force,  and 
applied  to  the  British  government  of  India  for  a 
supply  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  who  only  reached  Persia  after  his  deatii, 
in  1833. 

In  the  disastroas  campaigns  in  Khorasan,  and 
particularly  against  Herat,  the  army  suffered 
much  from  sickness,  casualties,  and  desertion ;  so 
that  no  calculation  can  be  made  of  its  actual  state. 
In  1837,  however,  when  the  shah  made  every 
I>ossible  effort  to  bring  a  laige  force  against  Herat, 
the  besieging  army  did  not  certainly  exceed  35,000 
men  of  every  description.  The  falling-off  in  the 
amount  of  the  army  fifom  the  Kussian  war  of  1827- 
28,  was  very  striking ;  for  the  prince  royal  had  then 
a  well-appointed  army  of  40.000  men,  with  all  its 
complement  of  baggage,  cattle,  and  attendants  on 
the  frontiers ;  while  the  shah  was  at  Choee  with 
another  army  of  60,000.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  attemi)ts  to  introduce  Euro- 
Iican  tactics  and  discipline  into  such  a  country, 
and  under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Persia, 
can  ever  succeed ;  and  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  policy  to  trust  now,  as  of  old,  mainly 
to  levies  of  cavalrj',  and  endeavouring  to  improve 
and  amend  the  defects  in  their  constitution  and 
disciplme.  What  may  be  called  the  household 
troops  of  Persia,  consist  of  a  kind  of  militia  of 
about  10,000,  quartered  in  the  capital  and  its 
vicinity,  and  liable  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's 
warning.  The  ghofaunu,  royal  slaves,  or  body- 
guard, have  been  already  noticed. 

Arts,  Langtuxge^  Sciences^  and  Literature, — Of 
Persian  proficiency  in  these,  previously  to  the 
]^f  ohammedan  conquest,  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
all  that  may  have  existed  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Moslems.  But  we  may  hifer,  from  the 
relics  of  sculpture  of  the  Sassanian  era  that  re- 
main, and  from  accounts  of  contemporary  authors 
of  other  countries,  that  some  of  the  arts,  at  least, 
were  then  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  days 
of  the  Suffavcans,  painting  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived some  attention,  and  architecture  still  more ; 
but  though  attempts  at  depicting  the  human 
form,  as  well  as  ammals  and  landscapes,  are  nu- 
merous among  the  Persians  of  this  day,  they  are 
but  rude  and  unsuccessful,  the  total  absence  of  all 
drawing  and  perspective  rendering  their  perform- 
ances ludicrous,  if  not  disf^usting.  In  fact,  being 
quite  without  models  for  either  painting  or  sculp- 
ture to  copy  from,  excellence  is  scarcely  to'  be 
looked  for, '  especially  in  a  country  where  the 
tyrannical  spirit  of  the  government  and  nobility 
would  render  such  attainments  dangerous  rather 
than  profitable  to  the  owner.  Their  most  success- 
ful performances  are  the  inkstands  and  small 
boxes,  made  chiefly  at  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  which 
are  ornamented  with  figures  of  boys  and  girls, 
birds  and  flowers,  finished  with  surpnsing  minute- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  stone  and  seal  cutters  of 
the  same  cities  axe  also  famous  for  their  work- 
manship. 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  centur\',  three  languages  were 
spoken  in  the  countr}',  the  Parsee,  Pehlvi,  and 
Deri,  exclusive  of  the  Zend,  or  language  dedicated 
to  religion.  The  first  of  these  languages  has 
superseded  the  rest,  which  are  now  only  known 
by  name,  and  become  the  universal  language  of 
the  count r}'.    It  is  of  simple  structure ;  and,  like 


the  English  or  French,  has  few  or  no  inflections, 
prepositions  governing  its  cases,  and  auxiliary 
verbs  its  tenses  and  modes.  Many  of  its  roots 
can  be  readily  traced  to  the  Sanscrit ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  has  received  a  large  accession  of 
Arabic  words.  All  the  existing  literature  of  tlie 
Persians  dates  from  the  Arabic  conquest,  and, 
mostly,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  16th  and  16th 
centuries. 

In  science  the  Persians  are  scarcely  more  ad- 
vanced than  in  art.  Astronomy,  judicial  astro- 
logy, metaphysics,  logic,  mathemaUcs,  and  phvsic 
are  among  those  professedly  cultivated.  But  their 
efforts  in  the  first  are  contemptible ;  their  theories, 
foimded  on  the  Ptolemaic  system  mixed  up  with 
fantastic  notions  of  their  own,  are  utterly  useless, 
unless  to  aid  their  dreams  of  astrology.  Their 
firm  belief  in  this  science  is  universS,  and  no 
Persian  will  undertake  the  most  trivial  affair 
mthout  consulting  some  professor  of  its  mysteries 
for  a  luckv  hour.  Their  metaphysics  and  logic 
are  scarcely  less  puerile.  The  first  consists  of 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  disputations,  so- 
phisms turning  on  wild  and  unprofitable  para- 
doxes; the  second  is  an  mgenious  method  of 
playing  upon  words,  the  object  being  not  so  much 
to  arrive  at  truth,  as  to  display  quickness  of  mind 
and  readiness  of  reply,  in  the  discussion  of  plausible 
hypotheses.  Geography  is  no  better  understood. 
Their  knowledge  of  countries,  and  their  relative 
positions,  is  extremely  confused;  nor  can  they 
describe,  with  any  exactness,  even  those  places  or 
regions  with  which  thev  are  most  familiar. 

Mathematics,  though  not  much  more  bene- 
ficially applied,  are  taught  upon  better  principles, 
for  the  Persians  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Euclid.  ^  Chemistry  is  unknown ;  but  alchemy  Ls 
a  favourite  study,  and  the  search  after  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  continues  to  be  eagerly  prosecuted. 
In  medicine,  though  they  profess  themselves  pupils 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  {lalenoos  and  Bocrat), 
they  practise  only  the  most  wretched  empiricism, 
united  with  the  exhibition  of  a  few  simples,  the 

Dualities  of  which  experience  has  taught  them, 
diseases  are  classed  into  hot  and  cold,  moist  and 
dry,  upon  no  apparent  principle,  and  each  disease 
is  combated  by  a  remedy  supposed,  as  va^ely,  to 
be  of  an  opposite  quality.  They  are  quite  igno- 
rant of  anatomy,  and  even  of  tlie  circulation  of 
the  blood,  so  that  their  knowledge  of  surgery  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  medicine.  Yet  tnough 
they  admire  the  skill  of  Europeans,  and  eagerly 
possess  themselves  of  their  remedies,  they  adhere 
obstinately  to  their  own  practice;  and  all  the  per- 
suasion of  the  British  mission,  and  its  medical 
men,  were  for  ten  years  exerted  in  vain  to  intro- 
troduce  vaccination,  although  the  ravages  of  the 
smallpox  were  frequently  dreadfuL  The  profits 
of  science  are  confined  to  those  who  are  regarded 
as  proficients  in  divinity,  astrology,  and  physic 
The  two  former,  when  combined,  thrive  best. 

The  Persians  make  hi^h,  and,  in  some  respects, 
not  ill-founde«1,  pretensions  to  literature.  Their 
treatises  on  the  sciences  now  mentioned  are  in  a 
great  measure  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  and 
fittlc  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  in  these 
branches.  Their  historical  works  are  of  a  higher 
cast,  and  include  some  of  considerable  merit ;  but 
these  belong  chiefly  to  the  earlier  and  brighter 
times  of  the  empire.  Among  the  more  modern 
may  be  noticed  a  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  a  flowery 
but  authentic  record  of  the  life  of  that  extra- 
ordinar}'  monarch.  But  it  is  in  poetry  the  Persians 
claim  peculiar  excellence;  ana  the^,  no  doubt, 
can  produce  the  names  of  more  emment  authon 
in  this  department  than  any  nation  of  the  East. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  possess  an 
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exqubito  relish  for  poetical  compositlonfl :  from 
tlie  men  of  letters  to  the  lowest  groom  they  recite 
passages  from  their  heroic  poets,  or  chant  odes  of 
Hafiz ;  and  if  one  should  find  fault  with  a  tent 
pitcher,  the  other  probably  replies  with  a  stanza 
from  Kudiki,  or  a  moral  apothegm  from  Saadi. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  the  moral  lessons  in- 
culcated by  their  poets,  and  learned  and,  as  it 
sliould  seem,  admired  by  the  people,  should  be 
wholly  inoperative  in  practice,  tne  rcrsians  being 
certainly  as  corrupt,  sensual,  and  immoral  as  any 
people  of  Asia. 

Their  poetry  may  be  divided  into  epic  and  nar- 
rative, moral  and  Ivric.  Of  the  firet  class  Fer- 
dousi  is  the  father,  though  Dukeekee  did  compose 
about  1,000  verses  of  the  Shahnameh,  in  which 
the  former  is  also  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Asidi.  Next  to  Ferdousi  ranks  Niz&mi,  who 
composed  a  poetic  life  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
but  this,  like  the  YusseefT  and  Zuleika  of  J&mi, 
another  on  the  same  subject  by  Ferdousi,  the 
Leila  and  Mignoon  of  Ilatine ;  Khoosroo,  Shireeu, 
and  others,  recited  with  rapture  all  over  Persia, 
are,  in  fact,  poetic  romances,  called  Musnavees. 

Of  the  didactic  poets  the  chief,  without  question, 
is  Saadi,  whose  Goolistan  and  Bostdm  abound  in 
beautiful  maxims  and  fine  moral  precepts.  Sheikh 
Saadi  was  bora  at  Sheraz  (a.d.  11U4),  and  in  his 
youth  was  a  great  traveller.  While  in  Syria  be 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  actually  com- 
pelled to  labour  as  a  slave  at  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli.  From  this  condition  he  was  relieved  by 
a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  who  not  only  paid  ten 
crowns  for  his  ransom,  but  gave  him  his  daughter 
with  100  crowns  for  her  dowry.  The  lady,  however, 
proved  a  shrew,  and  Saadi,  m  several  parts  of  his 
works,  gives  vent  to  the  chagrin  caused  by  this 
marriage.  Among  other  taunts  she  is  said  to  have 
reproached  him  with  having  been  bought  from 
the  Christians  by  her  father  for  ten  crowns  c  *  Yes," 
replied  the  unhappy  moralist  with  a  sigh, '  and  he 
sold  me  to  you  for  a  hundred.'  He  died  in  his 
native  city  at  the  extreme  age  of  120  lunar,  or 
116  solar  yeara;  and  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  place  of  his  birth— a  small  mosque-like 
edifice,  within  an  enclosure,  in  which  are  some  fine 
old  fir  trees  and  some  cypresses. 

In  the  mystic  and  lyrical  strain  there  is  none 
who  can  come  into  competition  with  Ilafiz,  to 
whom  also  Shiraz  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth. 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Tamerlane  or  Timour 
I3ec,  who,  when  he  came  after  the  defeat  of  Shah 
Mansora  to  the  place  where  the  poet  dwelt,  desired 
lo  see  and  con\'BE8e  with  him.  With  feigned  or 
ival  dbpleasure,  the  conqueror  demanded  to  know 
how  he  dared  to  dispose  of  his  two  noble  cities  of 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  which,  in  a  beautiful 
stanea,  he  declared  he  would  give  for  a  mole  on 
the  cheek  of  his  mistress :  *  Can  the  gifts  of  Hafiz 
ever  impoverish  Timour  ? '  was  the  reply^,  which 
changed  the  monarch's  wrath  into  admiration,  and 
elicited  reward  instead  of  punishments  The  poetry 
of  Hafiz  is  considered  by  Persian  scholars  as  of  a 
oingularly  original  characteiv-simple  and  un- 
affected, yet  possessing  a  wild  and  peculiar  sub- 
limity. Like  most  lyrical  effusions,  his  odes  will 
not  brook  translation,  so  that  his  beauties  can 
never  be  comprehended  by  the  mere  English 
reader.  In  his  own  country,  however,  he  is  fully 
appreciated ;  and  perhaps  no  poet  of  any  country 
ever  attained  greater  popularity  among  those  for 
whom  he  wrote  than  the  khanjeh  of  Shiraz.  His 
mortal  remains  rest  near  the  city  whose  praises  he 
has  celebrated,  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Saadi, 
and  near  his  favourite  stream  of  Roknabad.  The 
tj)mb  is  in  a  small  enclosure,  whither  the  people 
of  the  place  resort  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  the 
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old  cypresses,  recite  the  odes  of  their  favonrife 
bard,  and  draw  omens  from  the  pages  of  his 
works. 

Next  to  Hafiz,  in  celebrity,  has  been  placed 
Abdul  Rahman  Janie,  a  famous  doctor  of  laws, 
and  no  less  famous  sooffee,  whose  Diwartf  or  col- 
lection of  odes,  is  in  high  estimation  with  the  en- 
thusiasts of  his  sect.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  his  poetic  genius. 

To  these  already  mentioned  might  be  added 
many  names  scarcely  less  celebrated,  whooe  works 
it  would  require  too  much  space  to  particularise 
or  describe.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
their  perusal  would  give  any  pleasure  to  European 
readers.  They  contain,  it  is  true,  many  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  their  diction  is  frequently  eupho- 
nious and  expressive ;  but  they  have  the  vice  of 
most  Eastera  works,  that  is,  of  being  disfigured 
by  the  wildest  extravagance  and  bombast,  and  by 
an  endless  repetition  otmetaphors  and  similes. 

History. — Modem  Persia  comprises  the  countries 
known  in  antiquity  by  the  names  of  Media,  Sm- 
iiana,  Caramania,  Hyrcania,  and  Persia  Proper. 
Its  ancient  history  is  intimately  connected  "with 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  more  modem  times 
it  has  been  the  theatre  of  endless  cinl  wars,  re- 
volutions, and  changes  devoid  of  all  interest  to 
foreigners.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
however,  order  was  restored,  and  Persia  rose  lo 
distinction  under  the  government  of  Shah  Abbas 
sumamed  the  Great,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in 
several  battles,  taking  from  them  the  city  of 
Taums  and  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  Ormuz 
from  the  Portuguese.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants;  and,  in  1727,  the 
country  was  overran  by  the  Affghans.  At  length 
the  famous  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  a  brigand  chief, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his  vic- 
tories and  hb  ferocity.  Nadir  being  assassinated, 
in  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  long-con- 
tinued civil  war.  After  a  vast  deal  of  blowl  had 
been  spilt,  the  eunuch  Mehemet  Khan  succeeded, 
by  his  superior  ability  and  good  fortune,  in  esta- 
blishing his  authority  over  most  of  the  provinces 
now  comprised  in  Persia;  and  transmitted  his 
authority  to  his  nephew  Futteh  All  Shah. 

This  prince  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with 
Russia,  who  stript  liim  of  a  laige  territory  in  Ar- 
menia, and  obliged  him  to  pay  2,500,000^  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  she'had  been  put  to  in 
the  contest.  Futteh  AU  kept  an  enormous  harem ; 
and  it  was  his  practice  to  disperse  his  sons  over 
the  empire,  as  governors  of  provinces  and  towns, 
of  which,  speaking  generally,  they  were  the 
scourges.  On  the  death  of  Futteh,  'in  1835,  his 
grandson,  Mohammed,  son  of  the  prince  royal* 
Abbas  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  terms  of 
his  grandfather's  will.  A  few  of  his  uncles,  who 
were  reckoned  most  dangerous,  were  deprived  of 
sight ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  succession  was  un- 
usually tranquil  and  bloodless.  His  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Herat  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken at  the  instigation  of  Russia.  Shah 
Mohammed  ruled  from  1835  till  1848,  and  was 
succeeded,  in  the  latter  year,  by  his  son  Nisini'd 
din  Shah,  described  by  one  of  the  most  recent 
writers  on  Persia,  Mr.  Eastwick  (Journal  in 
Persia,  London.  1864),  as  an  intelligent  prince, 
with  a  *  mild,  good-humoured  expression.' 

PERSIAN  GULF,  an  extensive  arm  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  separating  Persia  from  Arabia,  be- 
tween the  24th  and  80th  degs.  N.  Ut,  and  the 
47 Ih  and  57th  £.  long.,  uniting  with  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  strait,  auout  82  m.  across,  between 
Cape  Musseldom  (lat,  26^  19'  N.,  long.  56°  30' E.), 
and  the  opposite  coast.    This  gulf  has  somewhat 
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of  an  oval  shape,  extending  about  560  m.  NW. 
and  SE.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  160  m. ; 
but  towards  its  SE.  end  it  is  upwards  of  220  m.  in 
width,  though  it  soon  afterwards,  on  taking  its 
northern  bend,  previously  to  its  junction  with  the 
ocean,  becomes  much  narrower.  It  receives  at  its 
NW.  end  the  united  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  about  70  m.  below  Bussorah ;  but  it  has  few 
or  no  other  affluents  of  any  importance.  These 
streams,  however,  assisted  in  some  measure  also 
by  the  shape  of  the  gulf  itself,  tend  to  diminish 
the  height  of  the  tides,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  in  the  Red  Sea,  (Traiirs  Phys.  Geog.,  p.  1 16.) 
The  climate  round  the  shores  of  this  gulf  is  ex- 
tremely hot ;  and  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  NW.  winds,  the  thermometer  in  some  parts 
stands  at  a  higher  elevation  than  in  almost  any 
other  locality  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  small  islands,  and  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  reefs,  the  navigation  of 
this  sea,  especially  along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  is 
hazardous,  difficult,  and  tedious :  it  is  less  encum- 
bered along  the  Persian  coast.  The  trade  carried 
on  in  the  ports,  on  or  connected  with  the  gulf,  is 
very  considerable.  Bussorah  is  the  principal  inlet 
through  which  Indian  and  other  Eastern  products 
find  their  wav  into  the  Turkish  empire;  and  Bu- 
sbire,  in  the  Persian  territory,  is  the  chief  en tre- 
p6t  of  the  trade  between  that  country  and  Bombay, 
whence  it  receives  the  products  of  Europe,  China, 
and  the  £.  Archipelago.  The  chief  interest,  how- 
ever, that  attaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  its  pearl 
fishery,  on  which  indeed  the  inhab.  of  the  S.  coast 
mainly  depend,  as  the  land  produces  only  a  few 
dates,  and  is  insufficient  to  support  the  pop.  (For 
details  as  to  these  fisheries,  see  the  article  Bahrkin 
Islands  ;  and  see  also  Bussorah  and  Bushire, 

'  in  this  Diet.)  This  sea  was  surveyed  between 
1821  and  1828;  but,  although  much  information 
has  come  to  us  through  charts  and  memoirs  in  the 
Geog.  JoumaJ  (vols.  v.  and  viii.),  we  are  far  from 
possessing  any  satisfactory  information  respecting 
Its  islancb,  wKich  are,  in  all  probability,  more  nu- 
merous and  important  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed.  The  ancient  importance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  principally  owing  to  its  connection  with 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  its  commercial 
intercourse  with  India.    Were  the  scheme  for  the 

'  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  to  succeed,  this 
sea  might  again  become,  as  it  was  during  a  certain 
period  of  antiquity,  a  thoroughfare  for  the  com- 
merce between  the  K  and  W.  worlds;  but  the 
advantages  in  this  respect  enjoyed  by  the  route 
by  the  Ked  Sea  and  through  Egypt  are  so  very 
superior,  Uiat  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  continue 
to  engrtMs  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  trade 
not  carried  on  by  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope.  The 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  have  been  at  all 
times  a  favourite  resort  of  pirates.  At  present, 
however,  they  arc,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  the  British  government,  nearly  extirpated. 

PERTH,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
COS.  of  Scotland,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  part 
of  the  U.  Kingdom,  but  communicating  by  the 
Frith  of  Tay  with  the  German  Ocean,  having  N. 
the  cos,  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  E.  Forfar,  S. 
Fife  (from  which  it  is  mostly  separated  b^  the 
Frith  of  Tay),  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  the  Fnth  of 
Forth,  and  Stirling,  and  W.  Dumbartxjn  and  Ar- 
gyle.  Exclusive  of  a  small  detached  portion  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  it  is  of  a  compact  circular  form. 
Area,  2,836  sq.  m.,  or  1,814,063  acres,  of  which 
32,000  are  water.  This  great  co.  comprises  within 
itself  almost  all  that  is  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  Scotland ;  having  every  variety  of  surface  and 
soil,  from  rugged,  sterile  mountains,  to  low,  level, 
fertile  vales.    Its  lakes  and  rivers  ore  also  on  a 


grand  and  varied  scale ;  and  its  climate  is  as  differ- 
ent as  its  surface,  being  severe  in  the  more  ele- 
vated, and  mild  and  early  in  the  lower  districts. 
The  contrast  in  the  inhabs.  is  equally  gjeat ;  the 
Celt  being  found  on  the  mountains  and  the  Saxon 
on  the  plains,  and  each  differing  widely  from  the 
other  in  language,  dress,  and  manners'  Perth  is 
naturally  divided  into  highlands  and  lowlands: 
all  the  country,  including  the  Ochill  and  Sidlaw 
hills,  from  its  S.  frontier  to  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians, bein^  included  in  the  lowlands,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  highlands.  The  part  of  the 
Grampian  chain  in  this  bo.  comprises  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  among  which  may 
be  specified,  Ben  Lawers,  8,945 ;  Ben  Marc,  3,944; 
Ben  Gloc;  3,690;  Schichallion,  3,550;  Ben 
Achougie,  3,028;  and  Ben  Ledi,  2,863  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Besides  the  mountains  and 
hilly  districts,  there  are  very  extensive,  though 
progressively  diminishing,  tracts  of  moor,  moss, 
and  bog.  There  is,  also,  a  laige  extent  of  natural 
wood  and  plantations.  The  latter  were  much 
extended  by  the  operations  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Atholl,  who  planted  above  15,000  acres.  But 
notwithstanding  these  deductions,  the  cultivated 
land  is  estimated  at  from  580,000  to  560,000  acres, 
or  at  about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  surface.  The 
most  valuable  tract  of  lowland  is  denominated  the 
Carse  of  Growrie,  being  the  district  bounded  by  the 
Tay  on  the  S.  and  W.,  the  Sidlaw  hills  on  the  N., 
and  Forfarshire  on  the  E.  Its  soil  is  mostly  a 
deep  rich  clay  loam ;  and,  in  point  of  fertility,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  land  in  the 
kingdom.  The  lower  part  of  Stratheam,  from 
Forteviot  to  the  confluence  of  the  Earn  and  Tay, 
consists  of  a  similar  soil,  and  is  hanllyless  fertile. 
Exclusive  of  these  and  the  low  lands  along  the 
Tav,  above  Perth,  there  are  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Teith,  Forth,  and  other  rivers,  extensive  tracts  of 
carse  land,  and  of  sandy,  gravelly  loam.  Light 
gravelly  soil  is,  indeed,  predommant  in  Perth- 
shire. There  are  some  very  huge  estates;  but 
there  is,  also,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  smaller 
class  of  proprietoiB.  Arable  farms  vary  in  size, 
from  50  to  500  acres.  The  same  plan  that  formerly 
prevailed  in  Argj'le  of  holding  lands  in  common, 
prevailed  throughout  the  highlands  of  Perthshire ; 
but  examples  of  it  are,  at  present,  rarer  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  Farms  in  the  lower 
districts  are  universally  let  on  lease,  generally  for 
nineteen  years ;  large 'stock  farms  are  also  let  on 
lease ;  but  some  of  the  small  highland  occupiers 
hold  from  year  to  year.  Buildings  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  the  farmers,  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, are  for  the  most  part  substantial  and 
excellent;  but  in  some  of  the  highland  districts 
they  ore  still,  in  many  instances,  bad  and  deficient. 
Wheat  and  beans,  of  excellent  quality,  are  the 
prime  articles  of  cultivation  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
Stratheam,  parts  of  Strathmore,  and  the  vallev  of 
the  Forth  and  Teith.  In  the  midland  district^*, 
barley,  and,  in  the  higher,  oats  are  the  principal 
crops.  Potatoes  everywhere  ailtivated,  largely 
consumed,  and  recently  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  tlie  London  market.  Turnip  cidture  ex- 
tensively prosecuted.  Considerable  quantities  of 
fruit,  as  apples  and  pears,  are  produced  in  the 
vales,  particularly  in  Gowrie.  Breeds  of  cattle 
various,  but  none  peculiar  to  the  country;  the 
stock  differs  with  the  var^'ing  quality  of  the  land 
on  which  it  is  pastured.  Number  of'^sheep  vastly 
increased  within  the  last  40  years,  and  the  Cheviot 
breed  now  generally  diffused.  The  sheep  hus- 
bandry is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  the  breed  of 
cattle  has  been  improved  both  in  size  andearliness 
of  maturitv.  Roads  signally  improved ;  as  much 
so,  certainly,  as  in  any  other  Scotch  co.    Coal  is 
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foiiiKl  in  the  S.  part  'of  tlie  co.  contiguous  to  the 
Frilb  of  Forth,  and  limestone  and  freestone  are 
generally  diffused. 

The  linen  and  cotton  manufacture  has  been  in- 
troduced, particularly  into  the  city  of  Perth,  but 
neither  ha^  had  much  success;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  Perthshire  may  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tiaUy  agricultural  district :  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture during  the  present  century  has  been  most 
satisfactoiy.  Waste  ground  has  been  planted  and 
biought  into  cultivation.  The  roads  are  in  a 
superior  condition,  and  new  ones  have  been  con- 
structed. Farm  steadings  were  formerly  covered 
with  thatch,  and  indifferent  in  building  and  ac- 
commodation ;  but  they  are  now  all  slated,  well 
built,  and  adapted  for  every  necesaaiy  purpose. 
Wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses 
are  cultivated  in  a  much  greater  breadth.  More 
manure  is  laid  on  the  soil,  and  it  is  ameliorated 
by  fences,  cleaning,  and  draining.  Horses  and 
harness,  the  differejit  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  much 
improved.  Principal  rivers,  Tay,  Forth,  Earn, 
Teith,  Lyon,  Garry,  and  Tumrael.  Fisheries  on 
the  Tay  about  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom. 
Perth  is  diWded  into  80  parishes,  and  returns  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  1  lor  the  co.  and  1  for  the 
city  of  Perth.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  3,447 
ill  1865.  Some  parishes  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
CO.  are  joined,  for  election  purposes,  with  the  cos. 
of  Kinross  and  Clackmannan ;  and  the  bor.  of  Cul- 
ross  unites  with  that  of  Inverkeithing,  Dunferm- 
line, and  others  in  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  Principal  towns,  Perth,  Crieff,  and  Dumblane. 
At  the  census  of  1861,  the  co.  had  22,035  inha- 
bited houses,  with  133,500  inhabitants ;  w^hile,  in 
1841,  Perthshire  had  28,933  inhabited  houses,  and 
137,390  inhabitants.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
28.330/.,  and  the  new  valuation  for  1864-65  wa« 
740,000/. 

Perth,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay, 
33  m.  N.  by  W.  Edinburgh,  on  the  Scottish  Central 
railway.  Pop.  25,250  in  1861.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded, except  on  the  line  of  the  Tay,  with  gently 
rising,  verdant,  or  riclily  wooded  hills.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  handsome  bridge  of  9  arches,  880  ft. 
hi  length  fbuilt  by  Smcaton  in  1771,  at  an  expense 
of  20,632/.),  with  the  village  of  Dridgcnd,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tay.  The  main  street  runs  N. 
and  S.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river ;  and  it  and 
the  other  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  and 
connect  with  each  other  at  right  angles.  Many 
of  the  more  modem  streets  and  crescents  arc  of 
freestone,  and  altogether  the  town  is  remarkably 
neat,  clean,  and  well-built-,  and  has  a  substantial, 
wealthy  appearance.  The  inhab.  are  well  sup- 
I)licd  with  water,  raised  by  a  steam-engine  from 
the  river  into  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  conducted 
in  pipes  through  tlie  streets.  North  and  soutli  of 
the  town  are  the  two  large  public  greens,  called 
the  North  and  South  Inches,  inc.  about  170  acres. 
The  former)  which  is  flanked  on  the  W.  by  Athole 
Crescent  and  Kose  Terrace,  has  the  race-course ; 
the  latter  is  surrounded  by  stately  trees  and  ele- 
gant vilhis. 

In  addition  to  the  gas  and  water- works,  the 
])ublic  cditices  are  the  co.  buildings  and  gaol,  of 
(irecian  architecture,  fronting  the  river,  erected  in 
1.^19,  at  a  cost  of  32,000/. ;  the  church  of  St.  John, 
a  building  of  verj'  ancient  but  unascertained  date, 
surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  spire  of  wowl  covered 
with  lead,  and  divided  into  three  places  of  worship, 
appropriated  to  tlirce  distinct  parishes;  St.  Paul's 
church,  built  in  1?>07,  at  an  expense  of  7,000/.; 
the  aciidemy,  alsjo  erected  in  1807,  at  a  cost  of 


6,000/.;  lunatic  asylum;  the  theatre;  barracks: 
Marshall's  monument  (built  in  commemoration  of 
a  late  lord  provost),  containing  the  public  librarv' 
and  the  museum  of  the  Perth  Antiquarian  Society; 
the  new  city  ball,  96  ft.  by  68  ft,  and  the  old  town 
hall.  A  little  way  S.  from  the  town,  an  extensive 
military  prison,  capable  of  accommodating  7,000 
captives,  was  constructed,  in  1812,  at  an  expense 
of  130,000/. ;  but  it  has  since  been  converted  into 
the  central  and  model  prison  for  Scotland. 

The  town  has  several  parochial  and  Free  churches, 
in  one  of  which  the  service  is  performed  in'  (Gaelic 
There  are  also  several  United  Presbvt«rian  chapels, 
comprising  the  United  Secession,  tLe  Original  Se- 
ceden,  and  the  Relief,  now  all  merged  in  the  same 
general  body;  with  chapels  belonginj^  resjiectively 
to  the  Inde{>enden  ts,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Glassites, 
Scotch  Episcopalians,  and  R.  Catliolics.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  religious  edifices  is  the  new 
cathedral,  called  St.  Ninians,  in  the  decorated  style 
of  the  14th  century.  It  is  the  principal  eccletd- 
astical  edifice  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  communion 
in  Scotland. 

The  grammar  school  of  Perth  was  at  an  early 
period  the  most  celebrated  in  Scotland,  being  at- 
tended by  pupils  from  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  the  lirst  seminary  in  Scotland  in 
which  Hebrew  was  taught,  (M'Cne's  Life  of  Knox, 
ii.  14-16.)  Its  eminence  may  be  said  stUl  to  con- 
tinue. The  academy,  which  embraces  the  most 
ample  course  of  instruction,  scientific,  literary,  and 
commercial,  was  founded  in  1760;  its  first  rector. 
Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  afterwards  of  Aberdeen,  In 
well  known  by  his  able  work  on  *  The  National 
Debt.'  These  2  seminaries  are  endowed ;  and  there 
are  besides  about  28  other  schools,  of  w^hich  6  are 
endowed;  in  addition  to  which  a  laige  seminary 
has  been  erected,  partly  by  public  sub8cri[)tion, 
and  partly  by  a  grant  from'  government,  for  the 
education  of  400  poor  children.  Perth  has  nume- 
rous public  libraries,  one  of  which  contains  6,000 
vols.;  and  a  literary  and  antiquarian  society. 
Printing  and  the  publishing  of  literary  works  were 
at  one  time  carried  on  here  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  town  of  a  similar  size  in  Scotland, 
perhaps  in  the  empire.  This  branch  has  now,  how- 
ever, materially  declined. 

About  60  years  ago,  Perth  had  an  extensive 
trade  in  gloves,  those  made  here  having  a  prefer- 
ence throughout  the  kingdom.  Latterly,  however, 
Dundee  has  quite  superseded  Perth  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  consequence,  the  business  of  tanning, 
which  principally  depended  on  the  glove  trade, 
has  greatly  declined.  The  manufactures  consist  at 
present  principally  of  coloured  cottons,  especially 
for  umbrellas.  Agreat  quantity  of  handkerchiefs, 
checked  and  striped  ginghams,  imitation  India 
shawls,  scarfs,  and  trimmings,  are  also  woven.  The 
aggregate  number  of  weavers  is  about  1,600,  some 
of  whom  are  employed  by  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
houses.  There  are  in  the  town  several  breweries, 
corn-mills,  and  iron-foundries.  The  salmon  tislic- 
ries  on  the  Tay,  belonguig  to  the  citv,  bring  a  rent 
of  1,200/.  |>cr  annum.  The  quantity  of  salmon, 
inc.  grilses,  shipped  and  sent  by  rail  from  Perth  f(»r 
London,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  4,500 
boxes,  or  225  tons  a  vear. 

The  Tay  is  na^igal)le,  at  high  water,  to  Perth 
for  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water ;  but  the  na%Tga- 
tion  was  fonnerly  much  obstructed,  and  a  great 
deal  was  required'  to  be  done  for  its  improvement. 
In  this  view  an  act  was  obtained  in  1834  for  deep- 
ening the  bed  of  the  river,  and  forming  anew  har- 
bour and  wet  dock,  and  the  works  have  beei  ex- 
ecuted with  much  advantage  to  the  navigation. 
There  belonged  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Januar}*. 
1864,  8  sailing  vessels  under  and  49  above  50  tons 
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burthen,  besides  one  steamer  of  61  tons.  The 
ex{K>rts  consut  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods, 
com,  salmon,  and  potatoes,  large  quantities  of  the 
latter  being  sh ipped  for  London.  Tlie  gross  amount 
of  customs  duty  received  was  15,582/.  in  1863. 

Perth  is  very  ancient,  and  some  authorities  refer 
its  origin  to  the  Komans.  It  was  a  bor.  at  least  as 
early  as  1106.  Its  church  being  consecrated  to 
John  the  Baptist,  it  was  long  called  St.  Johnstoun. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Perth  was  the 
capital  of  Scotland ;  and  from  its  central  situation 
it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  that  distinction.  The  kings  were 
crowned  at  Scone,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  and 
had  a  residence  in  the  town.  The  *  Parliament 
House '  of  Perth  remained  standing  till  1818,  when 
it  was  pulled  down.  Scone  Palace,  long  a  royal 
residence,  has  been  rebuilt  by  its  owner,  Earl 
Mansfield,  and  is  now  a  splendid  mcxlcm  mansion. 
The  famous  stone,  reckoned  the  palladium  of  Scot- 
land, on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned, 
was  transferred  from  Dunstaffiiage,  in  the  9  th  cen- 
tury, to  Scone,  whence  it  was  removed  by  Edward 
I.,  m  1296,  to  Westminster  Abbey;  since  which  it 
has  been  enclosed  within  the  frame- work  of  the 
regal  chair  on  which  the  British  sovereigns  have 
b^  crowned  since  Edward  II.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  four  monasteries  in  Perth  (ex.  one  in 
Scone),  two  nunneries,  and  eight  chapels.  But  the 
violence  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  Reformation 
may  be  said  not  to  have  left  a  relic  of  these  build- 
ings. Here,  in  1437,  James  I.  was  assassinated  in 
^the  Blackfriars'  Monastery.  And  here,  in  August, 
1600.  Gowrie  House  was*  the  scene  of  that  most 
mysterious  incident  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  en- 
titled the  Gowrie  conspiracy :  of  which,  if  not  tlie 
contrivers.  Earl  Gowne  and  his  brother  were,  at  all 
events,  the  victims.  The  house  was  pulled  down 
about  50  years  since,  to  make  room  for  the  county 
buildings,  which  occupy  its  site.  Perth  is  asso- 
ciated with  many  other  important  events  in  Scot- 
tish history;  in  1644,  it  was  taken  by  Montrose, 
after  his  victory  at  Tip|)ermuir,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  in  1651  it  capitulated  to  Cromwell ;  and  it 
was  occupied  by  the  insurgents  in  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745. 

At  Kuthven  Castle,  now  called  Iluntin^wer, 
2.  m.  W.  Perth,  took  place,  in  1582,  the  smgular 
occurrence  in  the  histor}'  of  James  VI.,  called  the 
Jiaid  of  Ruthven. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act,  Perth  was 
united  with  four  otlier  bors.  in  sending  1  mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C. ;  but  that  act  conferred  on  it  the  im- 
portant privilege  of  returning  a  representative  for 
Itself.  Kegistered  voters,  1,158  in  1865.  Perth 
is  an  opulent  bor.;  the  corporation  revenue  for 
186iM)4  amounted  to  7,523/.  Perth,  though  it 
never  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  called  a  city ;  and, 
in  the  rolls  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  it  held  rank 
next  to  Edinburgh.  Its  chief  magistrat-e  has  the 
title  of  lord  provost.  It  has,  also,  a  dean  of  guild, 
ranking  next  to  the  lord  provost,  as  a  councillor, 
but  not  as  a  magistrate;  4  bailies,  a  treasurer, 
and  19  other  ordinary  members  of  counciL 

The  situation  of  I*erth  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Scotland.  Close  to  the  city,  on  the  E.,  is  the  hill 
of  Kinnoul ;  the  summit  of  which,  of  easy  access, 
commands  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  that  is  any- 
where to  be  met  with.  Towards  the  S.  and  E.  is 
the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Tay  and'lilam;  to  the  W.  is  a  fuu'ly  variegated 
country,  and  to  the  N.  the  prospect  is'  bounded  by 
the  stony  girdle  of  the  Grampians,  llie  country 
round  Perth  is  amongst  the  most  fertile  in  Scotland. 

PEKU,  a  country  of  S.  America,  formerly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  Spanish 
crown.    It  then  included  the  modern  republic  of 


Bolivia  (S.  or  Upper  Peni);  but  at  present  the 
term  is  restricted  to  the  republic  of  N.  or  Lower 
Peru,  lying  chiefly  between  lat.  3°  and  21°  S.,  and 
long.  6*5°  and  81°  W. ;  having  N.  the  Columbian 
republic  of  Ecuador,  E.  Brazil,  SE.  and  S.  Bolivia, 
and  W.  the  PaciSc.  Extreme  length,  SSE.  to 
NNW.,  about  1,500  m.;  breadth  varying  from  40 
to  600  m.  The  area  is  estimated  at  508,986  sq.  m. 
It  is  divided  into  10  provs.;  and  its  ))opulation, 
according  to  a  rough  enumeration  made  in  18()0, 
amounts  to  2,865,000,  tlie  greater  part  of  them  de- 
scendants of  Spanish  settlers,  mixed  with  natives. 

Fhygical  Geography. — ^The  country  is  naturally 
divided  into  3  regions :  that  between  the  coast  and 
the  Andes;  that  occupied  bv  the  latter;  and  the 
region  E.  of  the  Andes,  forming  a  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon.  All  these  divisions  dift'cr  widely 
in  their  physical  character.  The  coast  region  from 
Tumbez,  on  the  N.  frontier  to  the  river  Leche,  is 
mostly  a  desert ;  and  wherever,  in  fact,  the  coast 
region  is  not  traversed  by  streams,  or  is  unsuscep- 
tible of  irrigation,  it  consists  principally  of  arid 
sandy  wastes,  and  Ls  in  the  last  degree  barren. 
The  Andes  and  their  ramifications  have  been 
roughly  estimated  to  cover,  in  Peru,  an  extent  of 
200,000  sq.  m.  They  consist  here,  as  in  Bolivia, 
of  two  main  chains,  or  Cordilleras,  connected  in 
various  parts  by  cross  ranges,  and  incloi^ing  several 
extensive  and  lofty  valleys.  Bound  Cuzco  is  a 
vast  knot  of  mountains,  occupying  about  three 
times  the  extent  of  Switzerland;  and  round  Pasco, 
in  lat.  13°  S.,  is  another  knot  surrounding  the  plain 
of  Bombon,  13,500  ft,  above  the  sea  level,  and  in 
which  are  the  rich  vsilver  mines  of  Corro  de  Pasco. 
The  Peruvian  Andes  are  not  in  general  so  elevated 
as  the  Bolivian,  though  many  of  their  i)eaks  rise 
far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  loftiest 
summits  are  towards  the  S.,  where  the  Nevado  de 
Chuquibamba  (about  hit  15°)  reaches  to  21,000  ft. 
in  height;  and  several  other  mountains  surround- 
ing the  valley  of  Desaguadero,  which  belongs 
partly  to  Peru,  approach  this  elevation. 

In 'Bolivia  the  E.,  but  hi  Peru  the  W.,  Cordillera 
is  the  highest.  At  the  mountain-knot  of  Pasco, 
the  Andes  separate  into  the  3  collateral  chains, 
which,  proceeding  N.,  separate  the  basins  of  the 
Maxanon,  Huallaga,  and  Ucayale.  The  last  range 
of  the  Andes  to  the  E.,  in  Peru,  extends  between 
the  6th  and  15th  parallels  of  lat,  at  a  distance 
varying  between  200  and  400  m.  from  the  Pacilic, 
and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ucayale  from  those 
of  the  Yavari,  Beni,  and  other  affluents  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  space  enclosed  between  the  gigantic  ridges 
of  the  E.  and  W.  Cordillera,  called  the  Sierra,  is 
partly  occupied  by  mountains  and  naked  rocks, 
partly  by  table-lands  yielding  short  line  grass, 
and  extensive  hilly  pasture-ground,  \CTy  like,  in 
general  outline,  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
though  destitute  of  heath,  and  partly  by  extensive 
and  fertile  valleys,  that  once  supjwrted  a  much 
larger  amount  ofpopulation.  The  third  region,  or 
countrj'  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  very  little  known : 
it  is  mostly  covered  by  all  but  interminable  forests; 
and  a  lai^ge  portion  of  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
belong  to  Peru,  since  only  a  few  It  Cath.  missions 
are  here  and  there  scattered  over  its  surface,  the 
rest  of  the  countrj'  being  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  native  Indians. 

Peru  gives  birth  to  some  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world.  The  Tunguragua,  generally  reganled 
as  the  proper  source  of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon, 
and  its  vast  confluents  the  Huallaga  and  Ucayale 
(the  latter  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Apuriinac 
and  Paro),  have  their  sources  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
W.Cordillera,  l)etween  H)^  and  16°  S.  lat;  and 
puRiuc,  though  with  many  windings,  a  northerly 
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course  till  thev  leave  the  country.  These  great 
rivers  are  mostly  navigable;  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  steam-navigation,  wUl  no  doubt,.at  some 
future  period,  carry  the  riches  of  this  remote  r^on 
across  the  continent  to  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  great  lake  of  Titicaca  is  mostly  in  Peru ; 
but,  excepting  it,  there  is  no  other  large  lake. 
There  are,  however,  some  smaller  lakes,  one  of 
which,  the  lake  of  Llauricocha,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  gives  birth  to  the  Tunguragua. 

The  coast  is  throughout  rugged  and  lofty.  In 
the  N.  provs.  some  miles  of  a  loose  sandy  desert 
intervene  in  a  few  places  between  the  high  lands 
and  the  ocean ;  but  in  general  the  clifis  approach 
close  to  the  shore,  which  has  not,  perhaps,  in  an 
extent  of  1,600  m.,  a  doa&en  secure  harbours.  The 
best  are  those  of  Callao,  Payta,  Sechura,  Salina, 
Pisco,  Islay,  Iquiqua,  and  a  few  others.  Truxillo 
and  Lambaqeque  have  only  open  roadsteads.  The 
water  being  almost  uniformly  deep,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  approach  within  ^  m.  of  the  shore,  be- 
fore they  can  anchor;  and  the  prodigious  swell 
which  rolls  in  unbroken  from  the  Pacihc  occasions 
a  heavy  and  dangerous  surf.  The  operation  of 
landing  is,  except  m  a  few  places,  at  once  difficult 
and  h^ardous :  it  is  effected  by  means  of  baUas, 
or  platforms  raised  on  inflated  skins,  and  differing 
in  shape  in  different  parts  of  the  coast.  The  balsa 
used  by  Captain  Hall  off  Mollendo,  was  *  made  of 
two  entire  seal-skins  inflated,  placed  side  by  side, 
and  connected  by  cross  pieces  of  wood  and  strong 
lashings  of  thongs;  over  all  a  platform  of  cane 
mats  forms  a  sort  of  deck,  about  4  ft.  in  width  and 
6  or  8  ft.  in  length.  At  one  end  the  person  who 
manages  the  b^ta  kneels  down,  and  bv  means  of 
a  double-bladed  paddle,  which  he  holds  by  the 
middle,  and  strikes  alternately  on  each  side,  moves 
it  swiftly  along;  the  passengers  or  goods  being 
placed  on  the  platform  behind  him.  All  the  goods 
which  go  to  the  interior,  at  this  part  of  the  coast, 
are  landed  in  this  manner.  The  great  bars  of 
silver,  and  the  bags  of  dollars,  also,  which  are 
shipped  in  return  for  the  merchandise  landed,  pass 
through  the  suif  on  these  tender,  though  secure, 
conveyances.'    (Hall's  S.  America,  i.  205,  206.) 

Qimaie, — The  year  may  be  divided  into  two 
seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  From  June  to  Oc- 
tober, the  coast  lands  in  all  the  S.  and  central 
provs.  are  covered  during  the  night  and  morning 
with  a  dense  fog,  the  only  moisture  supplied  by 
nature  to  this  part  of  the  country.  These  fogs 
diminish  as  we  proceed  N.,  and  in  the  N.  prov.  of 
I'iura,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  dry  atmosphere, 
rains  occasionally  occur;  and  when  such  is  the 
case,  the  arenafet,  or  arid  sands,  are  speedily 
clothed  with  the  most  exuberant  vegetation. 
"While,  however,  the  dry  season  prevails  on  the 
coast,  and  especially  from  Jan.  to  March,  heavy 
rains  fall  in  the  mountains,  frequently  accom- 
panied with  thunder,  which  never  occurs  along  the 
coast.  The  extensive  valleys  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras, such  as  that  of  Cuzco,  10,000  flU  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  enioy  an  admirable  climate ; 
and  though  between  the  tropics  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  elevation,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
best  climates  of  the  temperate  zone,  with  but  few 
of  their  disadvantages.  Beyond  this,  and  at  the 
level  of  about  14,000  fL,  commences  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow.  Even  in  the  coast  region  the 
temperature  is  not  so  high  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  latitude,  cooling  8.  winds  being  uniformly 
prevalent,  and  the  sea-breezes  by  day  alternating 
with  others  blowing  from  the  land  at  night.  The 
mean  temp,  of  the  year  in  lima  is  about  70^  Fahr. 
Wheat  And  other  European  cereo/to,  though  but 
little  cultivated,  succeed  admirably  in  the  elevated 
valleys  of  the  Sierra ;  potatoes  thrive  best  at  an 


elevation  of  from  11,000  to  13,000  ft.  The  coun- 
try is,  on  the  whole,  salubrious.  Colics,  bilious 
and  inflammatory  diseases,  small-pox,  and  hydro- 
phobia are  common ;  but  in  Lima  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  individuals  frequently  Mve 
to  an  advanced  age. 

Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
country  to  the  tremendous  visitation  of  earth- 
quakes. Shocks  are  felt  every  year;  and  they 
occasionally  becpme  so  violent  as  to  be  productive 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  earth- 
quake which  occurred  in  1746  swallowed  up  the 
entire  sea-port  town  of  Callao,  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  of  Lima.  The  years  1687, 
1806,  and  1828  were,  also,  distinguished  by  the 
occurrence  of  severe  and  most  destructive  shocks. 

Minerals  and  Mines. — Peru,  like  Mexico,  is  fa- 
mous for  her  mineral  products;  and  for  a  long 
time  the  world  was  accustomed  to  associate  her 
name  with  the  almost  unlimited  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver.  But,  though  the  most  enagg^ 
rat«d  notions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Peruvian  mines  were  long  prevalent,  they  ha%'o 
no  doubt  furnished  vast  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  famous  mine  of  Potoei,  in  Bolivia, 
or  Upper  Pern,  was  discovered  by  accident  in 
1545 :  It  produced,  for  a  lengthened  series  of  years, 
vast  quantities  of  silver;  but  it  is  now  compara- 
tively neglected,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
exhanated.  The  greater  number,  as  well  as  the 
most  productive  of  the  mines  that  are  at  present 
wrought,  are  situated  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in  the 
ddp.  of  Junin.  They  were,  like  Potosi,  acdden- 
tally  discovered  in  1630. 

Ihe  produce  of  the  Peruvian,  like  that  of  the 
Mexican,  mines  has  materially  declined  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
Humboldt,  who  had  the  best  means  of  obtaining- 
accurate  information,  estimated  the  annual  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  Pern,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centnrv,  at  6,240,000 
dolU  (1,248,000/.)  *It  may  be  a'ffinned,'  says 
Mr.  Cocks,  British  consul  at  Islay,  Peru  (Com- 
mercial Reports  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  be- 
tween July  1st,  1863,  and  June  30th,  1864),  '  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  whole  of 
Peru  is  one  vast  mine,  of  which  the  hand  of  man 
hitherto  has  only  scratched  the  snrface.  The  most 
important  silver  mines  known  are  met  with  in 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Hualgayoc,  Puno,  Huantiuaya, 
Castro- Veriyna,  San  Juan  de  Lucanas,  Cailloma, 
Huallanca,  and  Queropalca  (the  two  last  in  the 
province  of  Huamalies.)  From  the  fint  are  ex- 
tracted annually  more  than  300,000  marks,  from 
the  second  about  86,000,  from  the  third  40,000, 
and  from  San  Juan  de  Lucanas  about  3,000.  The 
eold  mines  most  worthy  of  mention  exist  in  Pataz, 
Huaillura  (province  of  Condesuyos),  the  province 
of  Jarapaca,  Santa  Tomas  (province  of  Chacha- 
po3*as),  Cerro  Blanco  (near  Nasca),  and  in  the 
ravine  of  Chapafra.  The  washings  of  gold  are  in 
Chuquibamba  (province  of  Huamabis),  tlie  river 
Chinchipe  (Borja),  which  is  at  present  in  the 
power  of  the  savages,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Jfonlano,— above  all,  in  Caravaya.' 

Huancavelica  has  one  of  the  richest  quicksilver 
mines  in  the  world,  one  portion  of  which  (St.  Bar- 
bara) furnished  5,000  quintals  a  year  of  quick- 
silver for  two  centuries.  It  is  said  that  the  metal 
might  be  procured  here  at  an  expense  of  65  dolls, 
the  quintal;  though  quicksilver  is  so  scarce  in 
Peru  as  to  cost  from  200  to  220  dolls,  per  quintal. 
Exclusive  of  the  above,  Peru  produces  iron,  cop- 
per, tin,  coal,  and  saltpetre.  The  latter,  under  the 
name  of  nitrate  of  soda,  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  become  an  important  article  of  ex[>ort. 

Vegetable  products  are  numerous.    Sugar,  rice. 
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tobacco,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cocoa  are  raised 
in  the  warmest  situations ;  the  vine,  wheat,  and 
quinoa  {Chenopodium  quinoa)  are  planted  in  colder 
places,  and  potatoes  on  the  highest  cultivated 
grounds.  The  grapes  are  well  flavoured,  but  the 
wine  made  from  them  is  inferior.  The  sugar  cane 
is  mostly  the  Creole  species.  Three  sorts  of  maize 
are  cultivated,  and  this  grain,  which  forms  the 
principal  farinaceous  food  of  the  modem  inhabs., 
appears  to  have  been  also  the  principal  formerly 
in  use  among  the  Indians,  large  quantities  having 
been  discovered  in  subterranean  granaries,  where 
it  had  probably  remained  from  a  period  previously 
to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Ck>tton  is  grown  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Peru,  and  the  Peruvian  ranks 
immediately  after  the  Sea  Island  and  Eg^dan 
cotton  in  the  English  markets.  Except  in  the 
prov.  Piura,  it  is  all  short  stapled.  The  culture  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  it  mav  now  be  considered 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  Lucerne 
is  a  good  deal  grown  for  provender :  it  reaches  the 
height  of  3  ft.,  and  b  cut  five  times  a  year.  Culi- 
nary vegetables  abound ;  beans,  with  potatoes, 
forming  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes  in 
the  uplands.  Olives  succeed  well  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  oil  is  extensively  produced,  but  it  is 
inferior  to  that  of  France  or  Italy.  Plantain, 
bananas,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  nectarines,  plums,  and  others 
common  to  Europe,  are  found  in  gpreat  profusion. 
Bark,  and  numerous  medicinal  plants,  with  cedar, 
ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  other  valuable 
timber  trees  iwound  in  the  forests.  The  valuable 
and  well-known  drug  called  Peruvian  bark  con- 
sists of  the  rind  of  the  Cinchona  kmcifolia,  chlongi- 
folioj  cordifdta.  &c,  and  is,  consequently,  of  seve- 
ral varieties.  The  genus  cinchona  is  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  the  Andean  ranges  between  lat.  10^ 
N.  and  22°  S.,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly  to  the 
height  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  provs.  of 
Loxa,  Ecuador,  and  Huanuco  are  those  in  which 
the  bark  is  principally  obtained;  and  during  a 
lengthened  period  after  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe,  in  1640,  it  was  called  Loxa  bark,  from  the 
former  of  these  provs.  Its  collection  begins  in 
May  and  continues  till  November.  The  trees  are 
cut' down  close  to  the  root;  the  stems  are  then 
divided  into  pieces  of  uniform  length ;  and  about 
three  or  four  days  afterwards  the  Iwrk  is  taken  off 
in  broad  stripes.  The  price  which  the  article 
fetches  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
dried,  which  Lb  effected  by  exposing  the  bark  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  a  hot  sun,  which  makes 
the  pieces  roll  up  and  sometimes  form  a  solid 
cylinder,  without  any  cavity  in  the  centre.  It  is 
afterwards  carefully  packed  in  bales  of  4  or  5  arro- 
bas  each,  and  exported  in  chests  closely  covered 
with  skins.  (Poeppig,  Com.  to  Bot..  Mag.,  i.  249^. 
Coca,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  ErythroxyJon  coca,  is 
largely  used  by  the  Peruvians  for  chewing,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  betel  in  the  East.  Poeppig 
says  that  indulgence  in  its  use  brings  on  a  gloomy 
kind  of  mania ;  but  other  authorities  deny  that  it 
has  any  such  effect 

Agrictdttarey  which  was  never  in  a  prosperous 
state,  has,  like  every  other  branch  of^  industry, 
been  greatly  neglected  since  the  revolution.  Dr. 
tSmith  (Peru  as  It  is,  ii.  40-46)  gives  an  account 
of  the  agriculture  of  a  district  between  the  Cor- 
dilleras, which  he  savs  may  serve  for  that  of  the 
Sierra  generally.  '  The  agriculture  of  Huanuco, 
though  alluring  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  tra- 
veller, who  only  glances  at  its  rich  and  waving 
fields  of  maize,  inclosed  within  tapias  or  fences  of 
mud,  and  hedges  of  the  Indian  fig  and  aloe  or 
maguey  plants,  is  in  every  way  defective.  The 
iields  owe  their  luxuriance  to  nature  rather  than 


man,  except  in  the  single  advantage  of  water, 
which  he  often  directs  and  supplies  to  them. 
Manure  is  a  thing  never  thought  of,  and  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  of  the  rudest  kmd. 
The  plough,  slight  and  single-handed,  is  con- 
structed merely  of  wood,  and  without  a  mould- 
board.  The  ploughshare  is  a  thick  iron  blade  (or, 
where  iron  is  not  at  hand,  a  piece  of  haxd  iron- 
wood),  only  tied,  when  required  for  use,  by  a  piece 
of  thong,  or  lasso,  on  the  point  of  the  plough, 
which  divides  the  earth  very  superficially.  Har- 
rows they  have,  properly  speaking,  none;  but 
sometimes  use,  instead,  large  clumsy  rakes,  or  a 
green  bough  dragged  over  the  sown  ground,  with 
a  weight  upon  it  to  make  it  scratch  the  soiL 
Instead  of  the  roller,  they  break  down  the  earth 
intended  for  cane-plants,  after  it  has  got  eight  or 
ten  ploughings  and  cross-ploughings,  wiUi  the 
heel  of  a  short-handed  hoe.  For  smoothing  down 
the  clods  of  earth,  some  Indians  use  a  soft,  flat, 
round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cheese, 
which  has  had  a  hole  beaten  through  its  centre 
bv  dint  of  blows  with  a  harder  and  pointed  stone. 
To  the  stone  thus  perforated  they  fix  a  long 
handle ;  aud  as  they  swing  it  about  they  do  great 
execution  in  the  work  of  cutpiando  or  field  level- 
ling. Lucerne,  or  alfalfaj  is  cut  down,  and  used 
green,  cattle  and  working  oxen  for  the  plough 
and  sugar-mills  being  fed  on  it;  yet  the  scythe 
is  not  in  use  among  the  great  planters,  who  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  two  or  three  individuals  at 
the  sickle  to  cut  do^n  food  for  herds,  which,  in 
the  davtime,  are  fed  on  irrigated  pastures,  but  at 
night  m  corrals  or  pens.  The  inhabs.  are  accus- 
tomed to  break  up  potatoe  grounds  on  the  face 
of  steeps  with  deep  narrow  spades  having  long 
handles.  In  the  same  manner  the  soil  is  tum^ 
up  by  those  who  have  neither  plough  nor  oxen, 
but  who  ^et  sow  maize  on  the  temperate  flats  on 
the  hill  sides.  People  thus  circumstanced  make 
holes  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick, 
where  the^  bury  the  seed.  The  Indian  sows  the 
white  gramed  maize  in  preference  to  the  vellow, 
as  he  considers  that,  when  toasted,  it  makes  the 
best  '  canchoy*  or  substitute  for  bread ;  and  that 
when  boiled  it  makes  tlie  best  'mote'  or  simply 
boiled  maize :  it  has  moreover  the  credit  of  makmg 
the  most  savoury  chica  or  beer,  which  they  home- 
brew whenever  "ithey  have  a  little  surplus  grain. 
They  also  make  a  kmd  of  beer  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  maize  stalks  compressed  betn^een 
small  rollers  of  wood  turned  by  the  hand.  Dry 
maize  leaves  and  stubble  are  most  used  in  the 
foddering  of  cattle.  The  sugar  mills  in  the  valley 
of  Huanuco  are  mostly  made  of  wood,  and  wrought 
by  oxen.  On  the  larger  estates  small  brass  rollers 
are  used ;  but  water-power  is  not  thought  of,  the 
proprietors  adhering  to  the  old  practice  of  work- 
mg  with  oxen  day  and  night  throughout  the 
year,  barring  accidents,  and  feasts,  and  holidays.' 

The  wddanimah  include  the  puma,  or  American 
lion ;  the  nturuncu  (Fe/£»  onaa,  U),  a  kind  of  tiger 
cat;  the  acumari  {Urstu  Americ,  L.),  a  black 
bear  inhabiting  the  mountains ;  the  anas,  or  skunk ; 
great  numbers  of  deer,  wild  boan,  and  armadillos, 
which  are  objects  of  the  chase ;  and  several  va- 
rieties of  animals,  as  the  llama,  alpaca,  guanaco, 
and  vicuna,  used,  especially  the  llama,  by  the 
native  Peruvians,  previously  to  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, as  beasts  of  burden.  Four  varieties  of  the 
condor  are  included  among  the  native  birds.  Alli- 
gators are  met  with  in  the  rivers ;  but  neither  the 
reptile  nor  the  insect  tribes  appear  to  infest  Peru 
so  much  as  the  country  around  Guayaquil  and 
some  other  regions  within  the  tropics. 

Of  t^Q  foreign  qwxdrvpeda  acclimated  in  Peru, 
sheep  appear  to  have  succeeded  best.    Thev  have 
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increased  in  an  amazing  degree  on  the  great 
commons  or  pastiirca  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation 
of  12,000  or  14,000  ft.  al>ove  the  sea.  Few  slieep 
are  bred  on  the  coast ;  but,  during  certain  months, 
large  flocks  are  driven  from  the  interior,  and  fat- 
tened for  the  lima  market  Many  of  the  ewes 
are  in  lamb,  and  the  common  bargain  between 
the  drover  and  the  farmer  is  to  give  the  lambs 
for  the  pasturage,  the  farmer  calculating  on  re- 
ceiving 150  lambs  for  every  100  ewes.  Besides 
this  increase,  which  is  greater  than  in  England, 
the  ewes  bear  twice  a  year,  generally  in  June  and 
Dec.  Little  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to 
bree*Ung  sheop,  so  as  to  improve  the  wool ;  but  as 
the  latter  is  now  becoming  an  increasing  article 
of  export,  more  care  will  doubtless  be  bestowed 
on  tills  object.  The  lai^est  quantities  of  wool 
exported  are  from  Islay,  and  are  chiefly  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lam))a,  Puno,  and  Cuzoo. 
It  is  soft  and  similar  in  appearance  to  English 
wool;  but,  being  badly  cleaned,  it  does  bring  but 
a  low  price;  that  from  the  mountains  between 
Lima  and  Pasco,  being  better  cleaned,  usually 
brings  Id.  per  lb.  additional.  The  wool  produced 
on  the  coast  is  of  verj'  inferior  quality.  Vicuna 
wool  is  exported,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 
In  the  higli  region,  cattle,  horses,  and  asses  are 
of  a  stunted  size ;  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
coast  they  are  large,  spirited,  aJid  showy. 

The  cattle  of  Peru  are  not  so  large  as  those 
of  Lincolnshire ;  but,  at  an  average,  they  are  as 
large  as  the  English,  French,  and  S|)anish  cattle : 
when  fed  on  lucerne,  the  meat  is  well  flavoured, 
fat,  and  juicy,  and  the  bones  very  small.  Tlie 
black  cattle  of  the  Sierra  do  not  agree  with  the 
climate  of  the  coast,  and  when  brought  there 
sj)eedily  die.  Ordinary  horses  and  mules  fetch 
from  45  to  50  dolls,  each.  Piura  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  the  latter,  and  many  mules  are 
taken  thence  to  Tnixillo  and  Lima,  where  they 
sometimes  fetch  250  dolls,  each.  The  same  prov. 
is  also  famous  for  its  goats.  A  good  many  pigs 
are  reared  in  Peru;  tliey  arc  considered  fit  for 
market  at  from  10  to  16  months  old,  when  they 
sell  at  from  6  to  9  dolls,  each,  if  of  a  good  breed. 

The  population  consists  principalh'^  of  native  In- 
dians, Spaniards,  negroes,  and  the  races  of  mixed 
origin  clerived  from  the  foregoing;  but  of  the 
number  of  each  there  is  no  authentic  estimate. 
The  accounts  of  the  Indians  given  by  recent  tra- 
vellers are  in  many  respects  conflicting.  They  are 
generally  represented  as  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
civilisation,  without  any  desire  for  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  civihsed  life,  immersed  in 
sloth  and  apathy,  from  which  they  can  rarely  be 
roused,  except  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  to  excess  in  ardent  spirits,  of  which 
tliey  are  excessively  fond.  Their  habitations  are 
miserable  hovels,  destitute  of  every  convenience 
or  accommodation,  and  disgiL^tingly  filthy.  Tlieir 
dress  is  poor  and  mean,  and  their  food  coarse  and 
scanty.  Their  religion  is  still  tainted  with  the 
superstition  of  their  forefathers ;  but  they  are  great 
ol)ser\'ers  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  and  s{)end  large  sums  in  masses  and 
processions ;  a  species  of  profusion  to  which  they 
are  excited  and  encouraged  by  their  priests,  who 
profit  by  it  The  op[)ressions  to  which  they  have 
since  been  subject  in  recent  times  have  pmbably 
sunk  them  to  a  lower  point  in  the  scale  of  ci\nlisa- 
tion  than  they  fonnerly  occupied;  and,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  possible,  were  proi)ej  care  taken,  ma- 
terially to  improve  their  habits  and  condition.  A 
good  deiil,  too,  of  their  aj^athy  and  little  progress 
in  arts  and  industry',  must  be  ascribed  to  the  i)hy- 
sical  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
j)laced — the  mildness  of  tlie  climate  and  the  fer- 


tility of  the  8(>il,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  by  di- 
minishing their  wants,  and,  on  the  other,  by  en- 
abling them  to  supply  those  which  they  do  feel 
with  comparatively  little  exertion,  take  away  and 
greatly  weaken  some  of  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives that  i)rompt  to  labour  and  invention. 

llie  principal  burden  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subject,  under  the  Spanish  government  was  that 
of  the  mitaf  or  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines. 
All  male  Indians,  from  18  to  50  years  of  age,  were 
com))elled,  during  a  certain  specified  period,  to  un- 
dergo this  servitude.  Its  severity  had,  however, 
been  materially  abated  previously  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  it  was  then  entirely  suppressed. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  very  bacJtward  state, 
though  many  of  the  natives  evince  considerable 
ingenuity,  in  Tarma  they  make  ponchos,  or  loose 
cloaks  of  great  beauty  and  fineness,  and  on  the 
colder  table  lands  w^armer  and  coarser  blankets 
and  jwnchos.  In  the  valleys,  goat  skins  are  made 
into  cordovans,  cow-hides  into  saddle-bags,  and 
travelling  cases  for  bed  and  liedding,  and  mats  for 
carpeting  from  rushes.  Cordage  for  packing  is 
manufactured  from  the  maguey  in  Piura ;  and  at 
Guamanga  is  made  the  fine  filigree  silver  work, 
for  which  inland  Peru  is  celebrated.  But,  in  gene- 
ral, the  manufactures  of  Europe  have,  in  the  larger 
towns,  superseded  those  of  the  natives,  and  are 
sup])lied  to  Peru  in  exchange  for  raw  produce. 

Trade.  —  Bullion  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all  the  articles  exported  fit)m  Peru.  Among 
the  other  articles  are  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  sheep's 
wool,  saltpetre,  Jesuits'  bark,  copper  ore,  hides, 
cotton,  chinchilla  skins,  and  guano.  The  latter 
is  found  in  large  quantities  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Peru,  but  it  is  principally  brought  from 
some  small  islands  opposite  to  PLsco,  where  it 
is  found  in  immense  quantities.  The  stock  in 
Chincha,  one  of  the  islands  referred  to,  was  re- 
cently estimated  at  about  17.000,000  tons,  and 
that  in  the  whole  group  at  about  40,000,000  tons. 
Being  within  the  rainless  region  of  Peru,  the 
guano  of  these  deposits  U  much  superior  to  that 
which  has  been  found  on  the  Cliilian  coast,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Africa.  The  total  value  of  the 
imi)ort8,  at  the  various  porta  of  Peru,  was  as  fol- 
lows in  the  year  1802 : — 


Ports 

Tmporto  In  1862                  1 

I>oHarf 

£ 

Iqulque  .    .    . 

1,600,000 

300,000 

Arica.    .    .    . 

4,000,<K)0 

800.000 

Islay  .... 

2,.'>(K),(K)0 

600,000 

Callao     .    .    . 

18,(K)0,000 

8,600,000 

IIuanchRco.    . 

600.000 

100,000 

8anJo66.    .    . 

200,000 

40,000 

Payta     .    .    . 
Total      .     . 

400,000 
27,100,000 

80,000 

5,420,000 

The  value  of  the  exports,  in  the  same  year,  was 

as  follows : — 


Pom 

Export!  in  1802 

Dollar! 

£ 

Iquique  .    .    . 

3,0<K).()00 

600,000 

Arica,    .    .    . 

3,000,000 

600,000 

iKlayx.    .    .    . 

8,000,000 

600.000 

Callao     .    .    . 

22,800,000 

4,660,000 

Huanchaco .    . 

600,000 

100.000 

SanJos6      .    . 

200,000 

40,000 

Payta      .    .    . 
Total      .    . 

400,000 

80,000 

32,900,000 

6.680,000 

The  remains  of  the  Incas'  road,  extending 
through  tlie  centre  of  Peru  from  Quito  to  Cuzco, 
a  distance  of  1,500  m.,  may,  according  to  Hum- 
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boldt,  be  compared  with  the  finest  Roman  roads ; 
though,  wlien  it  is  recollected  that  the  Peruvians 
were  ignorant  of  the  arch,  and  that  their  bridges 
were  made  of  ozier  ropes,  this  statement  will 
probably  appear  a  little  extravagant.  Various 
passes  were  also  cut  in  the  steep  acclivities  of 
the  Andes  bv  the  Peruvians  before  the  Spanish 
conquest.  The  roads  laid  down  by  the  European 
roasters  of  the  country  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  foregoing.  They  consist,  indeed,  with  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  only 
of  foot  tracks  for  horses  or  mules,  and  goods  are 
chiefly  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  the  latter. 

GovemmefU, — The  government  is  popular  and 
representative,  the  sovereignty,  in  theor)'  at  leasts 
emanating  from  the  people.  Peru  has  a  senate  or 
chamber  of  deputies,  consisting  of  an  uncertain 
number  of  members,  which  delegates  the  executive 
power  to  the  other  high  authorities  of  the  state. 
The  president  of  the  republic  is  elected  for  the 
terra  of  six  years.  The  chamber  of  deputies  con- 
sists of  representatives  elected  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  provs.  and  parishes.  The  parochial 
electoral  colleges  consist  of  all  the  citizens  resi- 
dent in  a  par.,  for  every  200  of  whom  an  elector  is 
nominated ;  and  in  every  village  with  an  amount 
of  pop.  entitling  it  to  name  an  elector,  a  muni- 
cipal body  is  established,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  departmental  juntas.  The  electoral 
colleges  of  provs.  are  composed  of  parochial  elec- 
tors constituted  according  to  law,  who  elect  deps. 
to  congress  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  20,000 
inhabs.  The  prov.,  however,  in  which  the  whole 
pop.  does  not  come  up  to  10,000,  may  nevertheless 
send  a  deputy.  The  government  of  every  dep.  is 
vested  in  a  prefect,  that  of  a  prov.  in  a  sub- 
prefect,  that  of  a  district  in  a  governor,  and  that 
of  every  town  or  Indian  village  in  an  alctdde,  who 
is  entriLsted  with  the  command  of  the  local  police. 
To  fill  the  foregoing  appointments,  it  b  required 
that  the  candidate  should  be  an  active  and  ap- 
proved citizen  above  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
prefects  are  charged  with  the  economical  admi- 
nistration of  their  respective  deps.,  but  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  course  of 
popular  elections,  or  the  functions  of  departmental 
juntas.  The  latter  are  bodies  sitting  m  the  cap. 
of  each  dep.,  composed  of  two  mems.  from  each 
prov.,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mems. 
of  the  senate,  and  whose  functions  include  the 
assessing  of  taxes,  examining  the  accounts,  and 
determining  the  military  force,  of  the  dep. 

Justice,  in  all  the  deps.,  is  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  republic;  and  in  every  town  are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  whose  business  is  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  termination  without 
a  formal  lawsuit,  few  suits  being,  in  fact,  ad- 
mitted without  some  preliminary  attempt  at  set- 
tlement. In  some  provs.  the  functions  of  the 
judge  are  exercised  by  the  sub-prefect.  Justice 
IS  not  said  to  be  positively  corrupt,  but  the  law 
being  ill  understood  by  many  judicial  function- 
aries, civil  suits  especially  have  been  frequently 
decuied  on  erroneous  principles.  Few  of  the  nau- 
nicipalities  have  revenues  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sufficient  police ;  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  better  in  Junin  than  in  the  other  deps. 
The  prov.  prisons  are  bad  and  in'secure.  Every 
one  enjoys  the  right  of  citizenship,  excepting 
vagrants,  gamblers,  drunkards,  and  those  who, 
without  caiLse,  abandon  their  wives,  or  are  di- 
vorced on  account  of  misconduct. 

The  state  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and 
Peru  having  been  the  country  in  which  the  direct 
influence  of  Spain  was  perhaps  more  felt  than  in 
any  other  of  her  transatlantic  possessions,  a  great 
deal  of  intolerance  was  formerly  shown  towards 


individuals  of  a  different  creed,  though  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  has  disappeared  since 
the  est4iblLshment  of  the  republic.  Lima  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  holds  the  chief  eccle- 
siastical authority.  The  Jesuits  in  the  17th 
century,  and  afterwards  the  Franciscan  monks, 
established  various  Indian  missions  in  the  E. 
parts  of  the  countrj'.  Hut  these  have  almost  all 
gone  to  decay ;  and  the  former  missionary  college 
of  Ocopa,  about  12  m.  SE.  Tarma,  suppressed  at 
the  revolution,  but  afterwards  restored,  is  by  no 
means  flourishing,  and  many  Indians  of  the  in- 
terior are  relapsuig  into  paganism.  The  clergy 
are  said  to  be  careless  of  their  duties,  and  lax 
in  their  morals.  The  Indians  and  curates  are 
often  chattering  and  driving  hard  bargains  in 
relation  to  first  fruits  (fot  tithes  are  collected  by 
the  state),  marriages,  ourials,  and  religious  fes- 
tivals, which  latter  are  closely  interwoven  with 
the  entire  social  system  of  the  country. 

Schools  for  reading,  on  the  Lancastrian  plan, 
are  common  in  the  capital,  and  exist  in  the  larger 
provincial  towns,  and  all  the  white  children  are 
taught  the  elements  of  instruction.  Lima  has  a 
university  and  several  other  colleges;  but  the 
former  has  seldom  more  than  50  students,  and 
the  latter  estAblishments  have  mostly  dwindled 
into  insignificance.  Superior  education  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  among  the  whites,  and  orna- 
mental almost  universally  takes  precedence  of 
useful  instruction :  the  negroes  and  Indians  have 
rarely  an^  education  except  what  is  necessarily 
acquired  m  the  ordinary  intercourse  between  man 
and  man.  There  are  some  good  libraries  in  the 
cap.,  and  a  medical  college ;  but  medical  science 
generally  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  rural 
districts  especiallv,  what  is  called  medicine  is 
the  grossest  quackery,  and  other  branches  of  ge- 
neral science  are  not'  in  a  much  better  condition. 
There  are  few  hospitals  or  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions, such  foundations  having  been  mostly  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay. 

The  constitution  provides  that  a  national  militia 
shall  be  raised  throughout  the  comitry;  but  in 
most  of  the  provs.  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
except  in  name.  The  standing  army  in  ISC-t 
numbered  16,008  men,  including  6,408  gensdarmes ; 
while  the  navy,  in  the  same  year,  consisted  of  I 
steam  frigate,  5  steamers,  and  1  brig,  armed,  in 
the  aggregate,  with  60  guns.  The  public  revenue 
amounted  to  4,289,293/.  in  the  year  1864 ;  nearly 
three-fourths  of  this  comparatively  large  sum  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  guano.  The  public  debt, 
in  1864,  amounted  to  11,691,752^: 

History. — When  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  arrived  in  Peru,  in  1532,  they  found 
that  country  under  the  dominion  of  the  Incas,  w^ho, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  had 
held  the  sovereignty  about  four  centuries.  The 
first  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  had  either  immigrated 
from  some  distant  countr}',  or  been  a  person  of 
very  superior  acquirement.  He  pretended  that 
his  sister,  OcoUo,  whom  he  married,  and  himself 
were  children  of  the  sun,  and  that  they  were  sent 
to  instruct  the  rude  and  barbuous  natives  in  the 
duties  of  religion,  and  in  arts  and  civilisation.  He 
made  Ouzco  the  cap.  of  his  dominions ;  and,  having 
erected  a  temple  to  the  sun  in  that  city,  appointed 
12  virgins  of  the  blood  royal  to  act  as  pricst>esse8 
to  the  divinity,  and  became  both  the  liighpriest 
and  lawgiver  of  his  people.  The  government  and 
manners  of  the  Peruvians  were,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Mexicans,  mild  in  the  extreme.  Still, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  the  attendants 
of  the  Incas  were  sacrificed  on  their  death,  and 
interred  with  them,  that  they  might  appear  in  the 
next  world  with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  served 
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-H'ith  the  same  respect.  The  remains  of  the  roads, 
aqueducts,  palaces,  temples,  and  other  structures 
scattered  over  the  country,  attest  the  advanced 
state  of  civilisation  at  which  the  Peruvians,  as 
compared  with  roost  other  Americans,  had  arrived. 
The  empire  of  the  Incas  fell  an  easy  conquest  to 
Pizarro  and  his  bloodthirsty  comrades.  It  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  1821, 
when  Lima,  having  submitted  to  a  Chilian  army 
under  San  Martin,  its  independence  was  declared 
on  the  28th  of  July.  Since  that  time  Peru  has 
been,  like  the  other  old  Spanish  colonies,  involved 
in  all  but  perpetually  occurring  vicissitudes. 

PERUGIA  (an.  Perusia),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  railway 
between  Home  and  Florence,  abou^  equidistant 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  and  85  m. 
N.  Rome.  Pop.  41,850  in  1862.  The  town  stands 
on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill,  700  or  800 
ft.  in  height.  It  is  fortified,  though  not  strongly, 
being  defended,  exclusive  of  its  walls,  by  a  castle, 
erected  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1643.  It  is  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  but  well  built,  and  has  several  public 
buildings  and  remains  of  antiquity  that  are  worth 
notice.  The  cathedral  is  a  laige  Gothic  edifice, 
which  would  be  handsome,  were  it  not  so  party- 
coloured.  Like  many  of  the  other  churches,  it  is 
rich  in  works  of  art,  having  paintings  by  Barrocci, 
(juido,  and  Perugino,  exclusive  of  four  famous 
pictures  by  Raphael — ^the  Annunciation,  Circum- 
ciniun,  Assumption,  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
Tlie  churches  of  St.  Dominico  and  St.  Francisco 
are  interesting,  the  last  being  a  very  handsome 
specimen  of  early  Italian  architecture.  The  pa- 
UtzzopubhUco  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.  Among  the  antiquities  are  an  arch,  re- 
ported to  have  been  built  bv  Augustus;  and  a  cir- 
cular building,  still  tolerably  perfect,  of  Roman 
origin.  There  are  numerous  public  fountains,  one 
of  which,  in  the  principal  square,  has  been  orna- 
mented with  bass-rcliefk  and  statues  by  Amolfo  da 
I^po.  Perugia  has  a  university,  with  about  200 
students,  several  academies,  numerous  convents, 
two  theatres,  a  bull-ring,  and  an  admirable  ground 
for  plaving  paOone.  The  city  b  a  bishop's  see,  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  a 
board  of  police.  It  has  manu/actures  of  carpets, 
silk  goods,  prepared  skins,  hats,  cream  of  tartar, 
soap,  and  wax  caudles,  and  some  trade  in  wines, 
oil.  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Perugia  is  scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  Cor- 
tona,  and  was  its  equal  in  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Etruria.  Antony  having  shut  himself  up  in 
the  city,  it  was  taken,  after  a  stubborn  resistance, 
by  Octavius  Ciesar,  who  dismissed  Antony ;  but 
the  citv  was  hardl;^  dealt  with,  more,  as  Yelleius 
snys,  through  the  irritation  of  the  soldiers  than 
the  inclination  of  the  general,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  74.) 
It  was  annexed  to  the  papal  dominion  by  Julius 
II.,  in  1512.  The  famous  painter,  Vanucci,  sur- 
named  Perugino,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 

PESARO  (an.  PUaurum),  a  coast  town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  prov.  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  on  the  Toglia, 
near  its  mouth,  in  tlie  Adriatic,  20  m.  N.  by  E. 
Urbino,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to  Ancona. 
Pop.  19,883  in  1862.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
fortifications,  and  is  well  built.  The  streets  are 
clean  and  airy,  and  it  has  in  general  a  neater  ap- 
])carance  than  most  towns  of  Italy.  Its  market- 
place is  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  and  a  marble 
Btatue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Being  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  it  has  its  cathedral,  and  the  usual  com- 
plement of  churches  and  convents.  It  has  no 
harbour,  but  merely  an  open  roadstead.  Some  of 
the  churches  arc  remarkable  for  their  paintings,  as 
arc  several  of  the  houses  of  the  hitrher  ranks.  The 
palace  of  the  former  dukes  of  Urbino  is  now  occu- 
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pied  br  the  governor  of  the  province.  There  are 
many  liandsome  private  residences,  2  hospitals,  a 
foundling  asylum,  and  a  good  theatre.  The  aque- 
duct, which  conveys  water  to  different  parts  of 
the  town,  is  supposed  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans, 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge  and 
theatre.  Silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  glass  bottles,  and 
cream  of  tartar  are  produced  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
the  inhabs.  are  principally  employed  in  the  trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  the  surrounding  conntr}-, 
which  is  rich  and  well-cultivated,  producing  the 
best  figs  in  Italy,  with  wine,  olives,  and  silk.  There 
are  several  handsome  villas  in  the  vicinity,  one  of 
which  was  occupied  in  1818-19,  by  Queen'Caroline 
of  England. 

Fiitntrum  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  is  noticed 
by  Catullus, 

— —  '  moribnnda  sede  Pisami.*       Carm.  83. 

But  the  defects  in  its  climate,  which  made  it  be 
so  characterised,  have  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent obviated  by  the  drainage  of  some  adjacent 
marshes.  The  famous  musical  composer,  Rossini, 
was  a  native  of,  and  resident  in,  this  town. 

PESHAWER  (the  *  Advanced  Post'),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Affghanistan,  cap.  of  a  principality 
of  the  same'  name,  which  for  some  time  belonged 
to  Runjeet  Singh.  It  stands  in  a  nearly  circular 
plain,  about  35  m.  in  diameter,  and  watered  by 
manv  branches  of  the  Caubul  river,  140  m.  E.  bv 
S.  Caubul,  and  236  m.  NVV.  Lahore;  lau  34°  6' 
N.,  long.  71°  13'  E.  Top.  estimated  at  60,000. 
The  city  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  and  is  upwards 
of  5  m.  in  circ.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
unbumt  brick,  inclosed  in  wooden  frames,  and  are 
commonly  three  stories  high,  the  lower  story  being 
usually  occupied  by  shops.  The  streets,  though 
narrow,  are  paved,  and  have  a  kennel  in  the  middle. 
Two  or  three  bnxtks  run  through  the  town,  skirted 
with  willows  and  mulberrj'-trees,  and  crossed  by 
bridges.  There  are  many  mosoues,  but  no  public 
building  to  deserve  notice.  Many  of  the  houses 
in  the  city  are  untenanted  and  in  iTiins;  in  the 
plain  numerous  villages  are  deserted. 

Peshawer  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  should 
the  Indus  come  to  be  extensively  navigated  by 
British  vessels,  Peshawer  would  most  likely  Ins- 
come  a  considerable  entrei^t  for  the  trade  between 
India  and  Affghanistan,  Khorasan,  and  the  coun- 
tries N.  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  mixed,  but  principally  of  Indian  origin, 
and  occupied  in  commerce.  The  shops  are  well 
supplied  with  fruits  and  other  provisions,  saddlery, 
boots  and  shoes,  woollens,  hardware,  books,  and 
other  manufactured  goods. 

The  city  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  founded  by  Acl>ar;  but  the  district  of  Pe- 
shawer is  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the  10th 
century;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  should 
have  titken  its  name  from  a  city  already  existing, 
than  the  reverse.  Peshawer  was,  however,  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Acbar,  in  the  16th 
century. 

PE8TH,  a  city  of  Hungary,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Danube,  13a  m.  ESE.  Vienna,  immediately 
opposite  to  Buda,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
magnificent  suspension  bridge,  on  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Tem^var.  Pop.  136,566  in  1860,  excL 
of  garrison.  The  city  stands  on  level  ^und, 
and  being  almost  vrholly  of  modem  date,  is  much 
more  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built  than 
Buda.  The  streets,  which  are  mostly  wide  and 
straight,  are  paved  and  partially  furnished  with 
trottoirs,  some  of  them  being,  in' the  splendour  of 
their  8ho|>8  and  their  elaborately  painted  signs, 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Vicuna.  The  squares  are 
generally  very  well  built ;  but  firom  the  want  of 
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some  object  in  the  centre,  they  look  bare  and  de- 
serted; besides  affording  room  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  those  heaps  of  sand  with  which  the  city  is 
infested,  but  which  might  be  prevented  by  planting 
round  the  outskirts.  The  growth  of  Pesth  within 
the  last  few  years  has  been  most  rapid.  Along 
the  river-side,  which  formerly  was  nothing  but  a 
raarsh,  is  now  a  wide  quay,  partially  paved  and 
walled  in,  and  lined  for  several  miles  by  a  suc- 
cession of  handsome  buildings.  Near  the  centre 
of  these  are  the  new  theatre  and  Redouten-saal, 
or  public  ball-room ;  and  at  one  end,  ornamented 
with  a  portico  like  the  last-named  edifice,  is  the 
national  casino,  established  by  Count  Szechenyi, 
It  is  open  to  strangers,  who  may  use  it  during 
their  sta^  in  Pesth,  and  its  readmg-room  is  fur- 
nished with  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  Europe.  A  part  of  the  establishment  is  appro- 
priated as  a  casino  for  tradesmen,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  is  a  very  fine  baU-room.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  edifices  is  tlie 
Nevgebaiidey  in  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  begun 
by  Joseph  IE.  in  1786,  a  structure  of  immense  nize, 
4  stories  in  height,  ranged  round  4  spacious  areas, 
and  used  as  a  barrack  and  artillery  depot.  Pesth 
has  only  a  small  number  of  churches  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  pop.,  and  none  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  architectural  beauty.  Semce  is 
I)erformed  in  them  according  to  the  United  Greek, 
K.  Catholic,  Dissenting  Greek,  Lutheran,  and  ('al- 
vinistic  rituals,  and  in  the  German,  Hungarian, 
Slavonic,  and  Greek  languages.  There  are  also 
several  synagogues.  Besides  the  large  theatre  on 
the  quay,  an  elegant  national  theatre,  destined 
solely  for  Hungarian  performances,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  diet.  The 
grenadiers'  barracks,  county  hall,  Jesuit  college, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  hospitals,  are  worth  notice. 
Pesth  has  many  noble  palaces  and  other  private 
residences,  and  excellent  hotels  and  coffee-houses. 

The  city  is  distinguished  by  its  establishments 
devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion. Its  university,  established  at  TjTnau  in 
1633,  and  transferred  thither  from  Buda  by  Joseph 
II.,  in  1784,  is  the  only  one  in  Hungary,  and  one 
of  the  most  richly  endowed  in  Europe^  The  in- 
struction is  entirely  gratuitous;  it  has  about  60 
professors,  an  obser^'atory  on  the  Blocksber^  in 
Buda,  a  large  botanic  garden,  a  veterinary  hospital, 
and  about  1,000  students.  The  National  Museum, 
founded  in  1802,  has  a  fine  librarj',  rich  in  Hun- 
garian MSS. ;  a  complete  collection  of  Hungarian 
coins  from  the  10th  century ;  collections  of  mine- 
rals, fossils,  antiquities  ^principally  Koman,  and 
others,  found  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  his- 
torical relics  and  specimens  of  manufactures.  The 
Hungarian  academy  of  sciences,  originally  founded 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Magj-ar  language,  has 
received  many  munificent  donations,  and  has  an 
income  of  about  2,000/.  a  year.  It  publishes  trans- 
actions, and  gives  annual  prizes  for  the  best  works 
in  Hungarian.  Pesth  has,  also,  a  g^'mnasium, 
Kom.  Cath.  and  Lutheran  seminaries,  an  English 
conventual  school  for  noble  ladies  {English  Frau- 
leinstift)^  a  teachers'  seminary,  many  primary,  and 
Greek,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  schooK  llie  chief 
judicial  tribunals  are  the  Curia  Regia,  or  Koyal 
Table,  and  the  Sepiemvintl  Tafelj  so  termed  because 
it  originally  consisted  of  7  members,  but  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  the  palatine,  4  prelates,  9 
magnates,  and  7  other  nobles.  There  are  various 
cliaritable  institutions.  Several  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  Hungarian  language.  Though 
near  the  extreme  verge  of  European  civilisation 
towards  the  E.,  Pesth  has  all  the  appearance  and 
conveniences  of  a  city  of  W.  Europe.  The  greatest 
variety  of  costume  may  be  seen  in  Pesth,  espe- 
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cially  at  the  four  great  annual  fairs,  which  are 
attended  by  at  least  20,000  strangers,  many  of  them 
from  very  distant  parts.  The  business  transacted 
at  these  fairs  is  very  extensive. 

Pesth  manufactures  silk  and  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  straw  hats,  oil,  and  tobacco ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal manufacture  is  that  of  meerschaum  pipe- 
bowls.  These,  which  consist  of  the  species  of 
earth  called  kaf-kil,  dug  in  the  Crimea,  are  first 
nidely  fashioned  in  Constantinople,  but  are  finished 
for  the  German  markets  in  Pesth.  They  are  thence 
conve^'ed  to  Vienna,  and  ultimatelv  to  the  fairs  of 
Leipsic  and  Frankfort,  where  the  oest  fetch  from 
3/.  to  5/.,  and  even  7/.  sterling.  A  considerable 
intercourse  is  kept  up  between  Pesth  and  Buda. 
The  amusements  of  both  cities  differ  little  from 
those  of  the  German  capitals.  The  theatres,  coffee- 
houses, and  public  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  favourite  places  of  resort.  Immediately 
beyond  the  barriers  of  Pesth  is  the  Rdko»  Mezo,  a 
wide  plain  on  which  the  diets  of  Hungary  were 
held  for  many  centuries,  and  on  a  part  of  which 
horse-races,  somewhat  after  the  English  fashion, 
are  held  yearly  in  May  or  June. 

Pesth  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Transaeincum  of  the  Romans,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
a  town  was  afterwards  built  by  Arpad.  Bela  IV., 
in  the  13th  century,  surrounded  the  town  with 
walls,  and  it  subsequently  rose  to  considerable 
commercial  importance.  It  was  held  by  the  Turks 
160  years.  The  present  town,  one  of  the  best  built 
and  handsomest  m  the  Austrian  dominions,  may 
be  said  to  have  wholly  grown  up  since  the  reigii 
of  Maria  Theresa.  It  suffered  severely  in  1838 
from  an  inundation  of  the  Danube,  which  destroyed 
1,200  houses  in  the  older  part  of  the  citv. 

PETERBOROUGH,  an  episcopal  city  and  pari, 
bor.  of  England,  in  liberty  of  its  own  'name,  co. 
Northampton,  on  the  navigable  river  Nen,  37  m. 
NE.  Northampton,  and  75  m.  N.  by  E.  London, 
on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  *Pop  of  cit}', 
11,735  in  1861.  Area  of  pad.  bor.  (which  includes 
the  entire  par.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  witli  the 
Minster  precincts),  1,430  acres.  The  city  consists 
of  several  streets  close  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  river, 
regularly  laid  out,  well-paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  the  houses  generally  being  well-built,  and 
some  of  recent  erection.  The  principal  public 
building  is  the  cathedral,  formerly  attached  to  a 
Benedictine  monastery,  founded  here  in  870,  and 
regarded  at  the  Dissolution  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  abbeys  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  regular 
cruciform  structure  of  Norman  and  early  English 
architecture,  erected  during  the  Tith  century. 
The  dimensions  of  the  mterior  are,  length  476  ft.; 
breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  78  ft ;  breadth,  in- 
cluding the  great  transept,  203  ft.;  breadth  of 
transepts,  69  ft. ;  height  of  ceiling,  78  ft ;  ditto  of 
lantern,  135  ft;  length  of  the  W.  front  160  ft; 
height  of  the  central  tower,  150  ft.  A  tower 
and  spire  once  stood  over  the  NW,  transept; 
but  the  latter  has  been  taken  down.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  cathedral  has  a  very  monastic  ap- 
pearance. Passing  under  a  Norman  gat43,  with 
later  additions,  a  court  is  entered,  the  right  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  domestic  buildings  of 
the  abbey,  and  at  the  end  is  the  noble  front  of 
the  church,  consisting  of  three  fine  early  Eng- 
lish arches;  but  their  beautv  is  much  impaired 
bv  the  small  chapel  or  porch,  which,  in  another 
place,  would  have  been  very  beautiful  The  E. 
end  is  circular,  and  the  aisles  are  made  out 
square  by  perpendicular  additions.  The  choir  has 
a  handsome  stone  screen,  which  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  one  of  wood.  The  nave  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  that  description  of  Norman  work  which 
has  its  piers  composed  of  shafts.    There  are  few 
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monuments,  Bhiines,  or  chantry  chapels,  the  par- 
liamentary troops  having  plundered  the  church  of 
most  of  its  ornaments  of  this  description.  Ca- 
therine of  Aragon  and  Mary  queen  of  Scotland 
were  interriMl  Iierc ;  but  their  graves  are  not  marked 
by  any  sepulchral  monument.  The  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings  in  the  court  fronting  the  cathe- 
dral are  of  varied  style,  but  present,  on  the  whole, 
a  valuable  specimen  of  bold  outline,  both  of  plan 
and  elevation.  The  cathedral  corporation  consists 
of  the  dean  and  six  prebendan&«i,  who  divide 
among  them  a  nett  revenue  of  5,li8/, :  there  are 
also  four  minor  canons  and  a  precentor.  Petcr- 
b<)rough  was  erected  into  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry 
VI H.,  and  the  diocese  now  comprises  the  cos.  of 
Northampton,  Rutland,  and  Leicester. 

The  par.  church  is  a  spacious  building,  lately 
rcmtxlelled,  and  put  in  re})air:  the  livmg  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop.  The  Inde|)end- 
cnts,  Itaptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
also  their  rcsi>ective  places  of  worship,  and  there 
are  Sunday  schcxjls  attended  by  upwards  of  200 
children  of  both  sexes.  The  cathedral  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Henry  V HI.,  is  attended  by 
about  30  boys,  and  endowed  with  3  Bcholarshij)s 
and  a  fellowsliipat  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
There  are  2  charity  schools  for  boys,  and  a  national 
school  is  attended  by  about  300  boys  and  120 
girls.  There  are  numerous  other  cliarities,  includ- 
mg  a  pretty  large  infinnary  and  a  dLS|)ensary. 
The  town-hall  is  a  small  but  neat  stnicture,  the 
area  beneath  being  used  as  a  market-place.  The 
com  exchange,  a  substantial  building,  was  erected 
in  1848. 

The  trade  of  Peterborough  arises  chieflv  from 
the  transit  of  com  and  malt,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  bn)ught  down  the  Nen  from  the  inte- 
rior :  it  also  im|K)rtscoal,  timber,  bricks,  stone,  and 
other  goods.  The  city  has  much  profited  by  the 
erection  of  a  vast  central  station  of  the  Great 
Northern  railway,  with  extensive  locomotive 
works.  Peterborough  is  not  incorporated,  but 
under  the  jurLsdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
whose  stewanl  holds  a  court  for  the  trial  of  civil 
actions  within  the  city.  Quarter  sessions  are 
likewise  held  hero  for  the  liberty  of  Peterborough, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at  elections  fur 
the  N.  division  of  the  co.  l*eterl)orough  has  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  1  Ed- 
ward VI.,  the  right  of  election  down  to  the  lie- 
form  Act  being  in  the  inhabs.  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  electoral  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act,  so  as  to  include  with  the  old  l)or.  the  re- 
mainder of  the  par.,  and  the  extra-parochial  pre- 
cincts of  the  catliedrul.  Registered  electors,  640 
in  1805.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs,  July  1  and 
Oct.  1,  chietiy  for  cattle. 

PETEUHKAD,  a  jMirL  and  mun.  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen,  ou  the  jwint  of  a 
flat,  rocky  promontx)ry,  projecting  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  27  m.  NNE.  Aberdeen,  being  the  most 
easterly  point  of  land  in  Scotland.  l*o[).  7,.')41  in 
•  1801.  Peterheml  wos  erectctl  into  a  bor.  of  barony 
by  the  family  of  Keith,  earLs  marlschal,  on  whose 
estate  it  was' built  in  1598.  On  the  attainder  of 
that  family,  it  was  purcluiscd  by  the  York  Huild- 
ings'  Company,  who  sold  it  to  the  governors  of 
the  Merchant  Maidens'  Hospital  of  J'^dinbnigh, 
who  are  now  the  superiors  of  the  town,  and  have 
always  been  its  patrons.  It  did  not,  however, 
attain  to  any  distinction  tiU  about  1770,  soon  after 
which  the  famous  engineer,  Smeaton,  was  em- 
ployed to  constmct  a  harbour  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
promontory  on  which  the  town  is  built.  This 
harbour,  though  on  a  small  scale,  was  sutHcient  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  jilace,  ajid  the 
advantage  that  would  result,  not  merely  to  the 
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town  itself,  but  to  the  shipping  employed  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the  improvement  of  the 
hartK)ur.  In  consequence  measures  have  been 
undertaken  and  carried  into  effect  during  tlie  pre- 
sent century  for  excavating  the  rocks  that  ul>- 
structed  the  S.  harbour,  and  for  constmcting  a 
new  and  extensive  harbour  and  graving  dock:  on 
the  N.  side  of  tlie  peninsula.  These  great,  worics 
have  been  completed,  at  an  expense  of  above 
30,000/,,  and  Peterhead  has,  in  consequence,  been 
rendcre<l  one  of  the  best  harboure  on  the  £.  coast 
of  ScotUind.  The  area  of  the  S.  harbour  is  6*6, 
and  that  of  the  N.  nearly  11  acres.  They  are 
formed  by  strong  moles  projecting  into  the  sea. 

The  streets  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
t<iwn  is  supplied  with  excellent  water,  bronght 
from  a  distance  of  above  2^  m.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  w^ith  a  handsome 
spire  125  ft,  in  height,  and  the  par.  church,  a 
building  118  ft,  in  height,  A  handsome  crosss 
consisting  of  a  Tuscan  pillar  of  granite,  surmounted 
by  the  arms  of  the  earl  marischal,  was  erected  in 
1832.  The  town  has  a  tine  church,  an  episcopal 
chapel,  with  chapels  for  the  Associated  Dissenters, 
Inde[>endentH,  and  Methodists.  It  has  also  a 
scien title  association,  a  news'  room,  a  valuable 
museum,  2  public  libraries,  4  branch  banks  and 
various  friendly  societies.  There  are  mineral 
springs  witliin  the  bor.  that  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
resorted  to,  but  they  are  now  com])aratively  neg- 
lected. Except  rope-making  and  ship-building, 
Peterhead  has  no  manufactures.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1864,  there  belonged  to  the  port  16  sail- 
ing vessels  under  50,  and  53  above  50  tons.  The 
inhab.  early  engaged  in  the  X.  Sea  whale-tishery, 
and  carried  it  on  for  a  lengthened  period  with 
great  vigour  and  success.  It  is  also,  next  to 
Wick,  the  most  important  station  for  the  herring 
fishery.  The  cod  or  white  fishery  is  also  prose- 
cuted to  a  considerable  extent.  The  products  of 
the  fishery  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  port;  but,  exclusive  of  these,  very 
considerable  quantities  of  com,  butter,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  are  exported.  Great  quan- 
tities of  granite  are  also  occasionally  exported. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs'  revenue,  in  1863, 
was  2,236/. 

The  Ueform  Act  conferred  on  Peterhead  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  mem,  to  the  H.  of  C,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bors.  of  Elgin,  lianff,  Cullen, 
Inverur}",  and  Kin  tore.  Registered  electors  in  the 
united  bors.,  1,000  in  1865,  The  bor.  baa  12  coun- 
cillors. 

PETER-LE-PORT  (ST.).    See  Guerxsby. 

PKTEIiSlJUlUi,  a  goveram.  of  Russia  m  Eu- 
ro])e,  being  that  in  which  the  cap.  is  situated,  be- 
tween 580  and  60°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  28°  and  34°  E. 
long. ;  having  N.  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  gov.  of 
Wyborg,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  gov.  of  Oionetz ; 
K.'and  SE.  Novgorotl;  S.  Pskof;  and  W.  the  Lake 
Peipus,  and  the  gov.  Revel.  Area,  estimated  at 
15,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,083,091  in  1«5«.  The 
country  is  generally  flat ;  but  in  the  N.  and  SE, 
arc  a  few  midulating  hills.  The  general  slope  Is 
towanis  the  NW. :  all  the  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Neva,  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Fin  land,  or 
Lake  Ladoga,  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and 
thin;  and  the  climate  damp,  severe,  and  un- 
healthy. At  an  average,  frost  prevails,  more  or 
less,  for  160  days  in  the  year.  Rye,  barley,  oaLs, 
and  some  wheat  are  grown,  but  the  climate  is  un- 
favourable to  the  culture  of  com ;  and  nearly  2-3ds 
of  the  prov.  is  covcreii  with  wood,  marshes,  and 
lakes.  Timber,  indeed,  forms  the  chief  soun-e  of 
wealth,  deals  and  masts  being  tlie  great  articles 
of  export,  and  the  villagers  subsisting  chietiy  by 
making  wood-work  of  different  kinds.    The  bade 
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18  limited,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  capital.  The 
be8t  agriculturists  are  German  colonists,  who  raise 
flax,  hemp,  and,  above  all,  kitchen  vegetables,  for 
the  supply  of  the  capitaL  Kussians  form  the 
majority  of  the  inhabs. ;  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  Finns,  Carelians,  Ijors,  and  Germans, 
most  of  whom  are  Lutherans.  This  gov.  is  divided 
into  9  districts ;  Petersburg,  the  cap.,  is  the  only 
place  of  importance. 

Petersburo,  the  modem  metropolis  of  the 
Kussian  empire,  and  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Europe,  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, where  it  receives  the  river  Neva,  by  which 
the  cit^  is  intersected,  and  at  the  terminus  of 
lines  of  railway  from  Moscow  and  Warsaw.  Pop. 
650,341  in  1858.  The  city,  which  is  of  a  circular 
form,  stands  partly  on  the  main  land,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Neva,  and  partly  on  islands  formed 
by  its  branches.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Peter 
the  Great,  by  whom  its  foundations  were  laid  in 
1703.  At  first  all  the  public  buildings  and  houses 
were  of  wood,  and  were  huddled  together  without 
regard  either  to  regularity  or  convenience.  But 
brick  and  stone  buildings  were  soon  after  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  streets  were  laid  out  on  a  regular 
plan,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  This 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ravages  of  destruc- 
tive fires  m  1736  and  1737,  which  having  de- 
stroyed some  thousands  of  the  old  houses,  enabled 
government  to  lay  down  judicious  regtdations  for 
their  reconstruction.  The  empress  Elizabclh  did 
much  to  improve  the  city ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  regularity,  beauty,  and  magnificence 
to  the  empress  Catharine  II.  Under  this  princess 
the  principal  channel  of  the  Neva  was  faced  by 
noble  granite  quays;  several  new  streets  and 
canals  were  opened ;  and  seven  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  and  monuments  were  either  rebuilt  on 
an  improved  plan,  or  constructed  of  wood.  The 
late  and  present  emperors  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  efforts  to  improve  and  em- 
bellish the  city.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  unmatehed  for  the  width  and  regularity 
of  its  streets,  the  length  and  magnificence  of  its 
quays,  and  the  elegance  of  its  squares  and  public 
buildings. 

Among  the  latter,  which  are  principally  situ- 
ated on  the  quays  bordering  the  main  channel  of 
the  Neva,  and  in  the  street  entitled  the  Nefski 
Perspective,  may  be  specified  the  Winter  Palace, 
or  ordinary  residence  of  the  emperor,  a  vast  but 
heavy  building.  It  communicates  by  a  gallery 
with  the  Hermitage,  another  palace,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Catharine  II. :  the  latter  has  attached  to 
it  the  court  theatre,  and  contains  a  noble  picture- 
gallery,  a  valuable  library,  and  an  extraordinary 
rich  collection  of  engraved  stones  and  jewels. 
There  are  also  the  Marble  Palace,  the  Palace  of 
Anitchkoff,  formerly  occupied  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  the  Taurida  Palace,  built  by  Catharine 
II.  for  her  favourite  Potemkin.  The  admiralty, 
an  immense  brick  building,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  city;  it  contains  storehouses,  docks  for  the 
construction  of  men-of-war,  and  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  objects  connected  with  navigation 
and  natural  history.  The  high  gilt  tower  of  the 
admiralty,  erected' by  the  empress  Anne  in  1734, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  approaching 
Petersburg.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  hotel  of  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  accounted 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city ;  the  exchange ;  the 
palace  of  the  senate ;  the  hotel  de  Vetat  major,  a 
magnificent  building ;  the  barracks  for  the  guards ; 
the  new  theatre;  &e  exchange  bank;  imperial 
library ;  foundling  hospital ;  and  hotel  of  the  land 
cadets.  The  citadel,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
but  since  recoDatructed,  stands  on  an  island  in  the 


centre  of  the  city.  It  is  a  regular  hexagon,  and 
has  a  tower  360  ft.  in  height.  Among  the  Qhurches 
may  be  specified  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Kasnn,  consecrated  in  1811.  It  is  built  on  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  capital.  The  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1712;  it  is  of  laige  dimensions,  but  it 
derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  containing 
the  tombs  of  all  the  Russian  sovereigns,  from  its 
illustrious  founder  down  to  the  late  emperor,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Peter  II.,  mterred  at 
Moscow.  The  church  of  the  convent  of  St.  Alex- 
ander Nefski,  at  the  end  of  the  magnificent 
street  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  occupies  the 
third  rank  among  the  churches  of  Russia.  The 
mausoleum  of  the  saint  is  of  solid  silver ;  several 
distinguished  persons  are  interred  in  the  church ; 
and  there  is  attached  to  it  a  grammar  school  on 
a  very  large  scale,  having  generally  about  800 
pupils.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  churches  in  the  city. 

Petersburg  contains  some  noble  monuments :  at 
the  head  of  these  may  be  placed  the  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  (ireat  by  Falconet. 
The  monarch  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
mounting  a  precipice,  the  summit  of  which  ho 
has  nearly  attained.  Uis  head  Is  uncovered  and 
crowned  with  laurel ;  he  wears  a  loose  vest,  in  the 
Asiatic  8t;^le,  with  half  boots,  and  sits  on  a  hou.sing 
of  bear-skin;  the  right  hand  is  stretched  out,  as 
in  the  act  of  givhig  benediction  to  his  people,  and 
the  left  holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  masterly, 
and  the  attitude  bold  and  spirited.  The  horse  is 
springing  upon  the  hind  legs,  and  the  tail,  which 
b  full  and  flowing,  appears  slightly  to  touch  a 
serpent,  artfully  contrived  to  assist  m  supporting 
the  vast  weight.  The  contrast  between  the  com- 
posure of  Peter  and  the  fire  of  the  horse,  eager  to 
press  forward,  is  very  striking.  The  simplicity  of 
the  inscription  corresponds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
design — Petro  Primo,  Catharina  Secunda, 
1782.  The  pedestal  on  which  this  noble  statue  is 
erected  is  a  gigantic  rough  block  of  granite.  It 
was  found  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  its  conveyance  thither  was  a  work  of 
extraordinary  difficulty.  The  column  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind.  It  is  150  ft.  in  height;  the 
pedestal  is  of  granite  and  bronze ;  the  sh^t  of  the 
column  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite, 
84  ft.  in  length  and  14  ft.  in  diameter.  This, 
which  is  the  largest  monolith  in  the  world,  was 
cut  from  the  quarries  of  Pyterlar,  in  Finland, 
several  m.  from  Petersburg.  "The  column  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  capital  and  a  small  dome  in  bronze, 
on  which  is  placed  a  statue  emblematical  of  reli- 
gion. The  cottage  occupied  Jby  Peter  the  Great 
during  the  foundation  of  Petersburg  is  still  pre- 
served. It  is  built  of  wood,  painted  in  the  Dutch 
style,  and  is  not  20  ft.  high. 

Petersbuig  has  a  great  variety  of  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  education  and  literature.  The 
university,  founded  in  1819,  has  already  attained 
to  considerable  distinction,  and  has  nearly  1,000 
pupils  and  90  professors.  The  medico-chirurgiad 
ixcademy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  re- 
organised by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  for  the 
instruction  of  medical  men,  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  two  hospitals,  on  a  large  scale,  arc  attached 
y)  it ;  the  instruction  is  gratuitous,  and  tlie  number 
of  pupils  may  amount  to  520.  A  sum  of  380,290 
roubles  a  year  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
this  establishment.  The  education  is  good  and 
the  examination  strict.  Among  the  other  educa- 
tional institutions  may  be  specified  the  military 
schools  (see  art.  Russlv);  the  theological  aca- 
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demy;  the  school  for  traialnp:  and  instructing 
Bchoolmastcrs ;  the  Oriental  institution,  founded 
in  1H23 ;  the  school  of  coromerce  and  navigation ; 
the  tc<;hnolo^ical  institution ;  t4ie  Pnitestant 
school  of  St.  Peter,  at  which  above  500  cluldren 
of  both  sexes  are  educated;  two  gymnasiums  or 
colleges;  the  schools  of  Scndluoi  and  St.  Cath- 
erine, for  the  instruction  of  nearh'  700  young 
ladies :  the  military  ori)han  school ;  the  grammar 
school  of  St.  Alexander  Xefski,  already  alluded  to, 
an<l  a  nural>er  of  others.  Petersburg  has  some 
noble  libraries,  and  scientific  and  literary  collec- 
tions. The  im])crial  library,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  world,  contains  about  44.'>,000 
printed  vols,  and  20,000  MSS.  The  academy  of 
sciences,  fmindcil  by  Peter  the  (Ireat  in  1724,  has 
long  occn])ied  a  distinguished  place  among  such 
bcMiies.  It  contains  a  valuable  library,  an  Asiatic 
museum,  with  cabinets  of  metlals  and  natural 
lii.».tory.  It  is  also  furnished  with  an  ob8€r\'atory. 
whence  the  liiissian  geographer  reclcon  their  first 
meridian.  The  Im|)crial  Jlussian  acaderav  anil 
tlie  academy  of  fine  arts  are  celebrated  ali  over 
luirope;  and  there  are  a  'groat  numlwr  of  similar 
institutions.  The  botanic  gartlen  is  extensive, 
and  has  a  valuable  collection  of  exotics. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous  and  m'cU  endowed^ 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  foundling  hospital, 
founded  l)y  Catharine  II.,  and  much  impmved 
and  enlarge<l  by  the  empress  Maria  Favlorouna. 
The  establishment  costs  al)out  1,000,000  roubles  a 
year.  The  city  hospital  and  the  imperial  hos- 
jiital,  for  siok*[)oor,  are  both  on  a  large  siale. 
There  is  also  an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb 
persdiiK,  and  a  blind  asylum. 

Tiie  Xi'va  is  deep,  rapid,  and  its  waters  as  clear 
as  crystal.  The  main  stream,  which  is  broader 
than  the  Thames  at  l^ndoii  Hridge,  is  crossed  by 
3  bridges,  and  its  branches  by  3  others.  Tliese 
are  all  of  lx»ats,  and  are  removed  in  the  beginning 
of  winter,  lx>fore  the  river  is  ffozen  over.  Hut 
there  are  a  great  number  of  otlier  bridges  joining 
the  various  jKirtions  (jf  tlie  city:  some  of  thesi* 
are  of  inm.  some  granite,  others  wo<hI,  and  others 
su>I»ensi<'»n  brid^^es.  Tlie  granite  (|uay,  nl<»ng  the 
S.  side  of  the  Neva,  is  a  stupen<lous  work,  alx)ve 
3  m.  in  length.  The  S.  side  of  the  town  is  inter- 
sected by  canals,  of  which  the  Fontanka  is  the 
finest.  The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  paved 
with  stone;  a  few,  however,  are  floored  with  L)gs 
of  timber,  ami  souk;  macadamised.  The  foot 
l)avements  are  generally  good ;  but  the  carriage 
ways,  in  wet  weather,  become  very  dirty.  Many 
of  the  brick  houses  are  stuccoed  and  painted, 
Ko  as  to  have  the  app"arance  of  stone;  but  the 
number  of  genuine  Kt«>ne  houses  is  very  limited 
indeed,  and  wmxlen  houses  prt'dominate.  The 
better  class  of  houses  are  covered  with  imn  or 
copper,  and  the  inferior  with  tiles.  The  prin- 
cipal houses  have  arched  door-ways,  imiler  which 
carriages  enter,  an<l  sj»acious  court-yanls. 

Owing  to  the  barren  nature  of  tlic  soil  round 
the  city,  most  part  of  the  provisions  required  fi»r 
its  consumption  have  to  Ikj  brought  from  a  great 
distance  by  canal  or  by  sledges.  An  extraor- 
dinary market  for  butchers'  meat,  game,  and  fish, 
is  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fast,  ending  the 
28th  Dec.  (O.S.^at  which  a  large  pro])ortion  of 
the  inhabs.  8upj)ly  thems(;lvc9  with  provisions  for 
the  remainder  of  the  %nnter.  The  carcasses  of 
the  vast  (piantities  of  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
f«)wls,  brought  to  thLs  market,  are  all  frozen ; 
the  smaller  .inimals  are  jiiled  up  in  pyramids, 
but  the  larger  ones,  which  are  skinned,  and  set 
on  their  legs  in  rows,  alongside  each  other,  have  a 
ghastly  and  frightful  appearance  to  f>crsons  in)t 
familiar  with  such  exhibitions.     Thev  are  cut 
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in  pieces  with  hatchets,  and  when  carried  home 
are  preserved  in  snow  cellars,  of  which  each 
house  has  one.  Pre\nously  to  its  being  dressed, 
the  frozen  meat  is  thawed  in  cold  water,  but 
it  loses  much  of  its  flavour,  and  all  families  of 
condition  use  fresh  killed  meat.  The  length  and 
severity  of  the  winter  necessarily  occasions  a 
great  demand  for  fuel.  This  consists  partly  of 
coal  from  England,  but  chiefly  of  wood,  and  as 
the  neighbourho(xi  does  not  affonl  a  sufficient 
supply,  vast  quantities  are  brought  from  the  in- 
teriorl  The  barges,  too,  which  arrive  fn>m  the 
latter,  are  almost  all  broken  up,  and  used  either  as 
timber  in  the  construction  of  houses,  or  as  fire- 
wood. Flour  and  billet  magazines  have  been 
erected  by  goveniment,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  poor  in  scarce  and  severe  seasons. 

Some  manufacturing  establishments  arc  carried 
on  upon  account  of  the  crown,  but  the  greater 
number  belong  to  private  individuals.  Among 
Hume  belonging  to  the  crown  axe  manufactures 
of  gunpowder,  tapestry,  and  porcelain,  and  a 
cannon  foundry.  Among  the  private  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  silks,  cottons,  sail-cloth,  wool- 
lens, pa{>er,  leather,  stuffs,  tobacco,  wax-cloth, 
soajjs,  and  types :  there  are  extensive  glass  works 
at  Oserski,  near  the  city;  and  there  are  great 
numbers  of  watchmaker  and  jewellers,  coach- 
makers,  mathematical  and  musical  instruments 
makers. 

Petcrsbuix  has  the  most  extensive  foreign  tiade 
of  any  city  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  This  arises  not 
so  much  from  its  great  pop.  as  from  its  being  the 
only  great  maritime  inlet  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  from  its  vast  and  various  communications 
with  the  interior.  By  means  partly  of  canals,  but 
principally  of  rivers,  Petersbuig  is  connecteti  with 
the  Caspian  Sea,  goods  being  conveyed  from  the 
latter  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  1,434  ra..  with- 
out once  landmg  them.  The  iron  and  furs  of 
Sil)eria  and  the  teas  of  China  are  received  at 
Petersburg  in  the  same  way;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  dL<4tance  of  these  countries,  and  the  short 
period  during  which  the  rivers  and  canals  are  na- 
vigable, they  take  years  in  their  transit  by  w^ater. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  less  bu'lky  and  more 
valuable  s])ecies  of  goods  are  also  brought  to  the 
city  during  the  winter  u|K)n  the  ice  in  sleilges. 

The  principal  article  ofiexport  is  tallow ;  and, 
next  t<»  it,  arc  hemp  and  nax,  iron,  copper,  grain, 
particularly  wheat,  timber,  potashes,  canvass  and 
coarse  linen ;  linsee<l  and  hempseed ;  linseed 
and  hemyxseccl  oils ;  furs,  hides,  leather,  bristles, 
fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins;  conlage,  caviart', 
wax,  isuiglass,  and  tar.  The  principal  imp<irtji 
arc  sugar  and  other  colonial  pnnlucts;  cotton 
yarn,  raw  aitton,  and  cott<in  stulfs;  dye  stuffs 
wines,  silks,  woollens,  hardware,  linen,  salt,  lead, 
tin  and  coal.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
was  80.3r)2,272  n>ubles,  or  12.722,443/,  in  l«t;0; 
H4,Ji:)0,<KJ4  n.ublcs,  or  13,4.V).423/.  in  IWU;  and 
(>4,y72,H17  roubles,  or  10,287,362/.  in  1WJ2.  The 
total  value  of  the  ex|iorts  amounted  to  49,89<»..V)6 
roubles,  or  7.900.2H8/.  in  1860;  to  42,179,993 
roubles,  or  6,678,r»00/,  in  1861;  and  to  47,488,160 
roubles,  or  7,512,625/.  in  1863. 

Though  well  situated  for  commerce,  the  position 
of  the  city  Ls,  in  most  other  respects,  far  from  good. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  the  surrounding  country  partakes  of  the  same 
character,  and  is  covered  with  forests.  No  one 
less  Ixjld  and  enterprising  than  Peter  the  (vreat 
would  have  dreamed  of  building  a  large  city  in 
such  a  situation,  and  no  one  w^ith  less  gigantic 
means  at  his  disposal  wt)uld  have  been  able  to 
carry  such  a  project  into  effect.  But  no  art  can 
ever  overcome  the  defects  inherent  in  its  situation. 
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The  climate  is  severe,  fojrjry,  wet,  and  variable  in 
an  unusual  degree.  The  sub-soil  is  so  ven'  porous 
and  saturated  with  water,  that  it  ia  hardly  pos- 
sible to  excavate  a  cellar  any  where  in  the  city, 
and  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  constructing 
sewers  to  carry  off  tilth  and  other  impurities, 
liut  the  great  drawback  on  Petersburg  consists 
in  its  little  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
and  the  river,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the 
most  dreadful  inundations.  These  are  generally 
occasioned  by  a  W.  or  SW.  wind,  accumulating 
the  water  of  the  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  preventing  the  free  exit  of  the  latter.  The 
years  172C,  1762,  1777,  and  1824  have  been  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  these  inundations.  The 
last  of  these  visitations  was  the  most  appalling 
and  destructive.  The  whole  city  was  laid  under 
water ;  above  8,000  individuals  perished,  and  pro- 
perty to  a  vast  amount  was  destroyed. 

The  amusements  of  Petersburg  are  modified  by 
the  religion  and  the  climate.  There  are  six  theatres, 
and  plays  are  acted  in  Itussiau,  German,  French, 
and  sometimes  Englbh.  The  actors  are  all  paitl 
by  government,  and  do  not,  in  any  degree,  depend 
on  their  audiences.  The ^}ersonnel  of  the  theatres 
comprises  about  1 ,200  individuals.  During  win ter 
the  national  amusements  are  sledge-driving  and 
sliding  down  artificial  elevations,  similar  to  those 
called  in  Paris  the  Mimtagnea  Russes,  All  classes 
use  the  vapour  bath :  the  public  baths  in  the  city 
are  estimated  at  about  350.  The  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petersburg  being  tiat  and  marshy, 
presents  few  rural  beauties.  The  imperial  family 
have  country  residences  at  Oraniembaum,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  Rammanoi  Osteof,  I'eterhof, 
Czarkoselo,  and  other  places.  Czarkoselo,  situated 
on  the  Neva,  about  16  m.  from  Petersburg,  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  inasmuch  as  it 
stands  on  an  eminence  rising  220  ft.  above  the 
river;  Paulosk,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czarkoselo,  is 
also  considerably  elevated. 

The  palace  of  Czarkoselo  is  reckoned  the  finest 
summer  residence  belonging  to  the  Russian  mon- 
archs.  The  town,  though  small,  is  handsome 
and  improving.  It  has  a  lyceum,  with  14  pro- 
fessors, a  forest  school,  and  is  the  cap.  of  a  circ. 
Paulosk  has  also  a  pretty  little  town  dei)endent  on 
it,  The.se  have  always  been  favourite  resorts  of 
the  citizens  of  Petersburg;  and  have  become  still 
more  so  through  a  railway — the  first  of  the  kind 
constructed  in  the  empire — having  been  opened 
between  them  and  the  capitaL 

Pbtbksbukg,  a  town  and  river-port  of  the 
United  States,  of  N.  America,  state  of  Virginia, 
on  the  Appomattax,  a  trib.  of  the  James  Kiver, 
21  m.  S.  by  E.  Richmond.  Pop.  18,270  in  18G0. 
Tlie  town',  wjhich  was  rebuilt  in  1815,  after  an 
extensive  fire,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  comprises 
manj"  handsome  houses,  with  churches  and  other 
public  buildings,  including  a  masonic  hall.  Its 
mhab.  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  flour, 
and  tobacco;  and  it  has  pretty  extensive  manu- 
factures. The  falls  of  the  river,  close  to  the  town, 
furnish  ample  water-power,  and  it  has  many 
cotton-mills,  flour-mills,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
tanneries,  oil-mills,  <fcc.  The  river  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  7  ft.  water ; 
but  large  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

PETERSFIELD,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Southampton,  and  hund. 
Finch-dean,  near  the  Loddon,  15  m.  NNE.  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  London  and  South  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  (which  includes  with  the 
old' bor.  the  tithing  of  sheet,  the  several  pars,  of 
Puriton,  Lyp,  and  Froxflcld,  3  tithings  belonging 
to  the  par.  of  East  Meon  and  the  par.  of  Steep, 
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with  the  exception  of  2  tithings),  5,055  in  1861. 
Peterslield  is  a  small,  clean,  country  t«wn,  its  prin- 
cipal street  crossing  the  Port**4mouth  and  London 
roail,  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  church  is  a 
large  brick  structure,  with  a  low,  square  tower. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  with  attached 
Sunday  schoolfl.  The  endowed  chariry  school, 
called 'Churcher's  College,  was  founded*  in  1722, 
and  furnishes  clothing  and  food,  with  general  and 
mathematical  instruction,  to  10  or  12  boys.  The 
bor.  was  incorporated  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  is  governed  by  a  titular  mayor  and  common 
council,  chosen  annually  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  It  returned  2  mems.  to  tho 
H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  being  in  the 
freeholders  in  general  within  the  bor.,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  has  been  for  many  year.-*  a  close 
bor.  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Tho 
Reform  Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  niemH.,  and 
the  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  electoral  limits, 
so  as  to  include  with  the  old  bor.  the  additional 
pars,  and  tithings  mentioned  above.  Kegisteretl 
electors  31 G  in  1  «().>.  It  is  also  one  of  the  i)olling 
places  at  elections  for  the  N.  div.  of  Hampshire. 
Markets  on  Saturday,  and  fortnightly  cattle  fairs 
on  alternate  Weil nes( lays ;  other  fairs.  Mar.  5, 
Julv  10,  and  Dec.  11,  for  sheep  and  horses. 

P1«:TI:1;\VAK1)1-:1N,  or  PiCTKlJ-VAUA,  the 
cap.  town  of  the  Slavonian  niilitarj'  frontier,  ami 
one '  of  tlie  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  a  scari)ed  rock,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Danube,  opiK>site  Neusatz;  46  m.  NW.  Belgrade. 
Pop.  3,()S)5  in  1857,  exclusive  of  garrison,  which 
is  usually  about  3,000  strong,  though  there  are 
barracks  adapted  for  10,000.  Peterwardein  has 
several  churches  and  schotils,  and  communicates 
with  Neusatz  by  a  bridge  of  boats  defended  by  a 
stn)ng  tete  du  pont.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
general  commandant  of  the  Slavonian  military 
fnintier  and  several  subordinate  militar^v  author- 
ities. It  is  snp])osed  to  occupy  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  Acumincwnj  and  derives  its  present  name 
from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marshalled  here  the 
sohliera  of  the  first  cnisade. 

P1-7J'HKRT(JN,  NORTH,  a  market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  hund.  its  own 
name,  7^  in.  NK.  Taunton.  Area  of  par.  11,080 
acres.  I*op.  3,943  in  1801.  The  town  consists  of 
one  long  street,  m  which  are  many  well-built 
houses  and  a  spacious  market-place.  The  princi- 
pal buildings  are,  the  ])ar.  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  a  chapel-of-ease,  and  an  endoweti  school 
for  20  boys.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  in 
retail  trade  and  agriculture.  A  large  corn  market 
was  formerly  held  here ;  but  it  has  long  since  de- 
clined in  favour  of  that  held  at  Bridgewater. 
Fairs,  May  1  and  the  ^Monday  before  Nov.  13. 

PETRA,  a  once  famous  but  now  deserted  city 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,  the  metrojiolis  of  the  Nabatheans, 
nearly  half  way  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  (»f 
Akabah  (an.  uElaniticus  Sinus)  and  the  Dead 
Sea;  in  about  lat.  30°  15'  N.,  long.  35°  35'  E.  It 
is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount 
Ilor,  in  a  fissure  or  chasm,  about  1^  m.  in  length 
by  ^  m.  in  breadth,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
precipitous  and  mostly  inaccessible  rocks,  except 
on  the  E.,  where  the  rivulet  escapes,  and  where 
it  is  entered  by  a  gorge,  which  hardly  affords 
room  enough  for  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast. 
'Ihe  statement  of  Pliny  is  as  correct  as  it  Is 
brief: — '  Nabaian  oppidum  incliidunt  Petram  lurmine 
1  in  convfUle,  paulo  minus  11.  mill,  jamsuum  amjtH- 
tudinis,  circumdatum  motitihus^  iriuccessis,  amnc 
interjltiente\  (Hist,  Nat,  lib.  vi.  cap.  32.)  Its 
name  of  Uerpa  a  Bockj  which  afterwarils  became 
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that  of  the  surrounding  countrj',  has  been  ob- 
vioualy  derived  from  its  situation.  It  has  been 
long  deserted,  and  its  very  site  had  become  a 
matter  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  But  in  1812  it 
"was  visited  by  Burckhardt ;  and  it  has  since  been 
explored  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  M.  de 
Laoonie,  Lord  Lmdsay,  Mr.  Kobinson,  and  other 
travellers.  Altogether  its  position  and  ruins  are 
rooHt  extraordinary;  and  show,  not  leas  con- 
clusivelv  than  those  of  Palmyra,  the  wealth  and 
civilination  of  which  the  commerce  of  the  ancient 
world  was  the  prolific  source.  The  city,  of  which 
there  are  some  magnificent  relics,  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  entire  extent  of  the  chasm.  The 
rocks,  also,  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  with 
those  along  the  gorge  by  which  it  is  entered,  are 
almost  all  hollowed  out  and  cut  into  tombs,  tem- 
ples, and  other  public  and  private  structures,  of 
extraordinary  magnificence,  .including  a  large 
theatre.  Nowliere,  perhaps,  have  the  habitations 
of  men  and  their  final  resting-places  been  brought 
into  such  immediate  contact  as  at  Petra.  Even 
the  approaches  to  the  theatre  are  lined  with 
tombs.  The  ruins,  though  many  of  them  arc 
doubtless  of  great  antiquity,  appear  principally  to 
belong  to  the  Koroan  period ;  and  the  only  in- 
scription found  among  them  is  in  Latin  of  the  age 
of  Adrian  or  Antoninus  Pius. 

Petra,  from  its  great  natural  strength  and  its 
position,  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  serve  as  a 
safe  and  convenient  eutre{)6t  for  the  extensive 
caravan  trade  carried  on  between  Phoenicia  and 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  products 
native  to  Arabia  Felix,  and  those  brought  to  its 
ports  from  India  and  Africa,  were  conveyed  to 
Petra,  partly  bv  caravans  which  performed  the 
entire  louniey  by  land,  and  partly  by  caravans 
from  jtA&na,  at  the  head  of  tlie  iElanitic  Gulf, 
to  which  they  were  sometimes  conveyed  by  sea. 
There  was,  alno,  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  a  caravan 
route  from  the  important  emporium  of  Gerrha,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  Petra.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  had  a  direct  communication 
with  Palmyra.  '  (Hist.  Nat.,  ubi  ntpra.)  It  was 
the  wealth  resulting  from  this  extensive  trade 
that  fille<l  the  rocky  ginile  of  the  city  with  a  rich, 
a  refined,  and  an  enterprising  population,  and 
gave  them  abundance,  though  in  the  middle  of 
vast  dei*ert«. 

The  histon'  of  Petra  is  involved  m  much  ob- 
scurity. There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  identical  with  the  Selah  and  Joktheel  of  the 
Bible.  (2  Kings,  chap.  xiv.  v.  7.)  The  reports 
of  its  riches  having  excited  the  cupidity  of  Anti- 
gonus,  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  king 
of  Syria,  he  made  two  efi'orts  to  effect  its  subju- 
gation. But,  in  both  instances,  he  was  defeated, 
tliough  his  forces  in  the  second  expedition  were 
commanded  by  his  son  Demetrius,  celebrated  for 
liis  skill  in  the  besieging  of  cities.  (Diodonis, 
lib.  xix.  §§  9o,  97  and  98.)  Petra  appears  to 
have  preserved  its  independence  down  to  the 
rei^i  of  Trajan,  when  it  submitted  to  his  vic- 
torious arms.  (Dion  Cassius,  lib.  IxviiL  cap.  14.) 
It  wouhl  seem,  from  inscriptions  on  coins  still 
extant,  that  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  had 
conferred  his  name  on  Petra.  But  from  that 
epoch  it  is  no  more  heard  of  in  historj'.  The 
commorce  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  was 
gradually  diverted  into  other  channels;  and  it 
has  now  nothing  to  interest  save  its  wonderful 
ruins. 

PETWOUTII,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, rape  of  Anindol,  co.  Sussex,  hund.  Rother- 
liridgc,  "II  Arun,  13  m.  NNK.  Chiohester,  and 
42  in.  S\V.  I/ondon.  Area  of  |>ar.  6,140  acres : 
pop,  8,y08  in  18G1,    The  streets  are  very  irregu- 
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lar,  but  there  are  many  well-built  and  some 
handsome  houses,  besides  a  fine  market  and 
sessions  house  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
church,  a  neat  stone  edifice,  has  a  sauare  tower: 
the  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gill  oi  the  earl  of 
Egremont,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Wealeyan 
Methodists  and  Independents  have  also  places  of 
worship,  and  there  are  various  Sunday  schools 
and  a  national  school,  almshouses,  a  hospital, 
and  a  house  of  correction  on  the  plan  of  Howard. 
A  considerable  retail  trade  is  carried  on  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  gentiy ;  but  moat  of 
the  inhabs.  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The 
Epiphany  and  Easter-quarter  sessions  for  the  W. 
div.  of  Sussex  are  held  here,  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Saturdays.  Petworth  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  at  elections  for  the  W.  div.  of  the 
CO.  Markets  on  Saturday :  fairs,  Holy  Thuiaday, 
Julv  29,  and  Oct.  2. 

Close  to  the  town  is  Petworth  House,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Egremont,  which,  both  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  exterior  and  the  sumptuousness  of  its 
internal  fittings,  may  vie  with  the  finest  mansions 
of  the  English  nobility :  the  park,  which  is  in- 
closed by  a  wall,  12  m.  in  circ,  is  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  commands  many  picturesque  as  well  as 
extensive  views. 

PEZENAS  (an.  Pwceiwc),  a  town  of  Fnmoe, 
dt^p.  U^rault,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  junction  of  the 
llt^rault  and  Peine,  24  m.  WSW.  MontpeUier. 
Pop.  7,204  in  1861.  The  town  is  finely  situated, 
and  its  old  castle  commands  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect. Several  of  its  streets  are  wide  and  lined 
with  good  houses.  It  has  a  handsome  par.  church, 
and  had  formerly  many  conventual  churches;  but 
one  of  these  has  been  converted  into  a  distiller}-, 
another  ]nto  an  hotel,  and  a  third  into  a  theatre. 
Pezenas  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  a  comm.  coll.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollens,  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  and  linens. 
But  it  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  great  fair 
held  here  in  September,  which  is  attended  by 
dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  S.  of  France.  A 
great  deal  of  business  is  then  transacted  in  wool, 
woollens,  cottons,  and  other  fabrics. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  second  dtv,  and  for- 
merly the  cap.  of  the  U.  States  of  ^.  America, 
state  Pennsylvania,  between  tlie  Delaware  and 
Schuvlkill,  about  6  m.  above  their  confluence,  80 
m.  SW.  New  York,  and  123  m.  NE.  Washington. 
Pop.  562,529  in  1860,  and  340,045  m  1850.  The 
city,  which  is  about  4  m.  in  length  X.  to  &,  by 
about  2  m.  in  breadth,  is  divided  into  square  com- 
partments by  wide  and  well-paved  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  drained  by  sewers,  which  dischuge  themsel\'es 
into  the  Delaware.  It  is  also  admirably  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  by  means  of  some 
very  extensive  dams  and  reservoirs  erected  at  Fair- 
mount,  near  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  432,512 
dollars.  There  is  a  great  air  of  neatness,  and  of 
almost  peculiar  cleanness  about  the  dty ;  but  the 
extreme  regularity  of  the  streets  is  tiresome.  The 
steps  of  the  outer  staira  of  a  great  part  of  the 
houses  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  tops  of  the 
outer  railings  of  brass.  The  streets  are  generally 
shaded  with  trees,  a  very  desirable  luxury  in  this 
hot  climate.  The  public  buildings,  which  are 
generally  constructed  of  white  marble,  are  among 
the  most  elegant  in  the  U.  States.  The  United 
States  bank,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon; 
the  Pennsylvanian  bank ;  the  mint  of  theU.  States, 
a  handsome  edifice,  with  Ionic  porticos,  62  ft.  in 
length  on  each  front;  the  exchange,  ornamented 
with  (llorinthian  columns,  and  comprising  a  spacious 
hall  and  news-room;  the  post  office;  the  Girard 
bank;  Girard  college,  a  noble  structuie,  entirely 
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surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  co- 
lumns ;  and  masonic  hall,  are  the  buildings  most 
remarkable  for  beauty;  but  the  most  interesting 
is  the  state  house,  whence  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depcudence  was  promulgated,  on  the  4th  July, 
1776. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  churches  and 
places  of  public  worship,  including  two  synagogues. 
The  U.  States  arsenal ;  the  state  penitentiary,  on 
the  panopticon  principle;  the  county  prison,  a 
massive  granite  building  in  the  castellated  Gothic 
style,  with  upwards  of  400  cells ;  and  the  debtors* 
prison,  demand  notice.  The  Schuylkill  is  here 
crossed  by  two  wooden  bridges ;  one  of  which  has 
an  entire' length  of  1,130  ft. ;  the  other  is  a  single 
arch,  and  probably  the  widest  existing,  its  span 
being  324  ft.  Philadelphia  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  institu- 
tions. On  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  is  the  alms- 
house, consLstiog  of  four  distinct  ranges  of  building, 
comprising  neariy  4,000  rooms.  The  Pennsylvania 
hospital,  established  in  1752,  is  one  of  the  llrst 
institutions  of  tlie  kind  in  the  Union.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  buildings  from  E.  to  W.  is  278  ft. ; 
and  detached  from  the  hospital  is  another  building 
of  three  stories,  calculated  to  accommodate  nume- 
rous patients.  There  are  belonging  to  the  hospital 
a  valuable  anatomical  museum  and  a  library.  In 
1817  a  handsome  building  was  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  West's  painting  of '  Christ  Healing 
the  Sick,*  which  is  a  valuable  source  of  income  to 
the  hospital.  The  U.  States  marine  asylum,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  400  men ;  Wills'  hospital; 
and  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  Magdalen,  and  orphan  asylums, 
are  established  upon  a  most  liberal  scale.  The 
academies  and  learned  institutions  are  equally  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  university  of  Pennyslvania,  founded  bi 
1755,  occupies  a  laige  edifice  originally  built  for 
the  president  of  the  U.  States.  It  has  faculties 
of  arts,  medicine,  natural  science  and  law,  with  an 
attached  junior  academy  and  charity  schooL  It 
has  an  excellent  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a 
considerable  library.  The  universitv  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  medical  school.  There  are  here 
t^vo  other  medical  colleges,  attended  by  about  200 
students.  The  Pluladol])hia  library,  which  origi- 
nated with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  incori)orated  in 
1742,  occupies  an  elegant  edifice,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  statue  of  Franklin  in  white  marble.  There 
are  belonging  to  it  a  museum,  a  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, the  Philadelphia  librarj'  and  the  Loganian 
library,  which  together  have  about  22,000  vols. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society,  established 
Jiere  in  1769,  has  a  library  of  9,000  vols.  The 
Phikdelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture 
was  instituted  in  1785,  and  has  a  library,  a  cabinet 
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title  of  Friends'  Public  Schools.  It  has  consider- 
able funds,  and  supports  a  number  of  schools, 
which  give  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  The  astronomical  observatory 
in  the  city  belongs  to  this  institution,  and  it  has 
an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus.  The  Atlie- 
nasum,  incorporated  m  1816,  has  a  library  of  5,000 
vols.,  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals,  and  upon 
its  tables  are  to  be  found  the  principal  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  a  numerous 
collection  of  American  and  European  magazines. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has  a  good 
cabinet  and  a'librar)'  of  5,000  vt>ls ;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society  and  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute have  both  published  valuable  transactions. 


There  are  several  good  theatres  and  excellent 
market-houses :  the  m'arkets  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
supplied  of  any  in  the  U.  States. 

Philadelphia  is  distingiushed  also  as  a  manufac- 
turing city,  having  shot,  nail,  cotton,  paper,  rope, 
and  glass  manufactories,  with  numerous  printing- 
offices,  marble  works,  tanneries,  breweries,  and 
distiUeries;  and  is  inferior  only  to  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  and  Boston  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  a  double  port :  that  on 
the  Schuylkill,  being  the  shallowest,  is  the  grand 
depot  for  the  vast  quantities  of  coal  brought  from 
the  interior;  while  the  other,  on  the  Delaware, 
having  water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  mer- 
chantmen close  by  the  quays,  is  exclusively  re- 
sorted to  by  tlie  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
The  city  communicates  by  numerous  canals  and 
railroads  with  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  fhe 
states  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  The  value  of 
the  imports  from  foreign  countries  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  10  to  13  million  dollars  ay  ear;  but 
the  principal  business  of  the  port  is  its  coasting 
trade  with  New  York,  lialtimore,  Boston,  aiKl 
other  American  cities,  which  she  supplies  with 
various  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods,  floiu", 
and  provisions.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
total  value  of  the  foreign  exports  and  imports 
(from  a  return  of  Mr.  Korlright,  British  consul)  at 
the  port  of  Philadelpliia,  in  each  of  the  years 
1853  to  18G3. 


Years 

ExiioiU 

Imports 

Dollan 

Dollan 

18.53 

6,527,95)6 

18,834,410 

1854 

10,104,416 

21,359,306 

1850 

6,-i74,338 

15,309,935 

1H56 

7,144,488 

16,585,685 

1857 

7,135,156 

17,850,630 

1858 

f>,987,'251 

12,890,369 

1859 

6,298,095 

15,603,769 

18»}0 

7,839,286 

14,531,352 

1861 

10,277,938 

8,094,161 

18(12 

11,518,970 

8,327,976 

1863 

10,628,968 

6,269,530 

There  entered  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  18<)2,  555  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  171,882 
tons.  Of  these,  406  vessels,  of  131,127  Kjus,  were 
American,  and  149  vessels,  of  40,755  tons,  were 
foreign. 

For  municipal  purposes,  Philadel])hia  is  divided 
into  six  wards  or  districts,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  and  a  select 
and  common  council,  annnally  chosen  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  mayor's  court  has  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  the  county  courts  or  quarter  sessions.  The  city 
sends  seven  representatives  and  two  senators  to 
the  state  legislature. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  in 
1082.  The  first  congress  of  t^e  Union  was  held 
here  in  1774,  and  in  1776  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence issued  from  its  press.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  British  in  1777  and  1778.  It  continued 
from  the  last-mentioned  year  down  to  1800  to  l»e 
the  cap.  of  the  Union. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  principally  included 
in  its  5th  division,  forming,  Cuba  excepted,  the 
most  valuable  colonial  possession  still  belonging 
to  Spain,  between  the  5th  and  20th  deg.  N.  lat., 
and  the  117th  and  124th  deg.  E.  long.,  ha\nng  N. 
the  Balintang  Channel,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Itotancs  and  Basher  Islands;  E.  the  Pacific 
Occfm;  S.  the  Strait  of  Basilnn,  separating  it 
from  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  to  the  E.  of  liorneo ; 
and  \V.  the  Chinese  Sea.  Aggregate  area,  in- 
cluding Palawan,  13^,1 15  s<i.  m.    01'  these  islands. 
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ten  are  large,  and  the  rest  of  very  inferior  size, 
their  extent  and  pop.  being  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : — 


laUnds  and  ProrlncM 


Area  in 


Luzon  (18  provs,)        .       .  | 

f  Mindoro      .        .        .1 

Panay  (3  provs.)        .  ( 

Idla  de  Negros    .       •  I 

^     Zebrc  .        .        .        .  ' 

§1     Laytc.        .        .        .1 

^^     Samar 

LMasbate      .       .        . 
PiUawan       .... 
Magindnnno  (2  provp.)         .  i 
Smaller  Islands,  including  \  ' 
the  Islaa  de  Calamlanes   J  | 


3« 


^6.604 

4,ir>fi 

4,M6 
3,774 
2,1(52 
4,198 
6,470 
1,215 
7.fii)8 
86,637  ? 

8^26 


Population 

2,264,807 
21)  ,632 

406,030 
85,622 

250,817 
92,165 
99,635 
2,310 
11,097 
74,660 

16,000? 


Total  of  30  Provs. 


184,115        8,500,000 


Accordfng  to  other  estimates,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  is  above  four  millions. 

Luzon,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  that 
which  is  best  known  to  Europeans,  is  of  extremely 
irregular  shape,  but  may  be  described  as  a  long 
and  narrow  island,  running  N.  and  S.,  with  a 
])en  insula  (called  Camarineh)  stretching  out  at  its 
SE.  side,  its  length  from  Point  Cabicunga  north- 
ward, to  Point  Calaan  southward,   being  about 
450  m.,  and  its  breadth  ranging  from  10  lo  nearly 
140  m.    The  coast  generally  Ls  rooky,  and  in- 
dented with  numerous  bays  and  gulfs ;  on  the  £. 
hide  is  the  Seno  de  Lamon,  a  deep  narrow  inlet, 
nearly    separating  the  peninsula    of  C'amarines 
from  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  on  the  W.  side  are 
the  (iulf  of  Lingayen,  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  the 
Ensenada  de  l$abiyan,  and  the  Seno  de  Ragay.    A 
large  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains ;  and  N.  of  Manilla  the  chains  are  divided 
by  tlie  Cagayan,  the  lai^est  river  of  the  island, 
into  two  nearly  parallel    ranges,    called  Sierra 
Madra  and  Sierra  de  los  Caravallos,  that  termi- 
nate resi)ectively  in  the  Points  Cabicunga  and  St. 
Vincent,  the  extreme   N.  points  of  the  island. 
The  latter  range  is  tlie  most  elevate<l ;  but  even 
its  highest  peaks  do  not  rise  more  than  G,000  ft, 
above  the  sea.    S.  of  Manilla  the  chain  may  be 
traced  into  the  i^cninsula  of  Camarines,  a  large 
i)ortion  of  which  it  covers,  and  finally  terminates 
m  the  PuntA  Calaan.     The  plain  of  Pampanza 
N.  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  extends  northward 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  rather  lofty  hills :  it 
is  about'  90  m.  in  length  by  about  HO  m.  in 
breadth,  and  being  watered  by  a  river  falling  into 
the  Bay  of  Manilla,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is 
covered  with  plantations,  and  densely  peopled. 
S.  of  Manilla  is  the  Lacuna  de  Bahia,  about  20 
m.  in  length  and  10  m.  in  breadth,  the  waters  of 
which  are  conveyed  into  the  Bay  of  ^lanilla  by  a 
wide  and  pretty  deep  stream,  the  Pasig,  flowmg 
through  the  cap.    A  few  miles  further  S.  is  the 
Laguna  de  Taal,  which  communicates  with  the 
tSenada  de  Balayan,  by  the  short  but  deep  river 
Bonbon  ;  it  is  nearly  circular,  being  alwut  11  m. 
in  diameter,  and  contains  the  Island  of  Taal,  in 
which  is  a  volcano,  with    two    active    craters. 
About  20  m.  £.  is  another  volcano ;  and  more  to 
the  8.,  in  the  i)oninsula  of  Camarines,  are  ten 
volcanoes,  one  of  which  has  frequent  eruptions: 
in  fact,  throughout  Luzon  and  most  of  the  Philip- 
jjines.  the  igneous  formations  have  been  found  m 
constant  connecli(»n  with  the  primitive  rocks;  and 
there  can  be  no  dt)ubt  that  they  form  a  part  of  the 
olc^nic  band  extending  from  Kamtschatka, 
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found  in  the  mountains  of  Luzon,  and  rock-salt  w 
so  abundant  in  some  parts  as  to  be  an  article  of 
export  Luzon  is  separated  from  Mindoro  by  the 
strait  of  that  name,  about  5  m.  broad,  and  fn>ni 
Samar  by  the  Embocadero  de  San  Bernardino,  the 
common  passage  for  vessels  navigating  thePaciiic 
on  their  way  to  China. 

The  Bisayan  group,  which  lies  SW.  and  S.  of 
the  great  island  last  mentioned,  comprises  about 
eight  or  nine  considerable  islands,  the  most 
westerly  of  which  is  Mindoro,  and  that  most  cast- 
ward  Samar.  With  the  exception  of  Panar,  which 
is  triangular,  these  Islands  are  generally  long  and 
narrow;  Mindoro,  Negros,  Samar,  and  Masbate 
are  very  mountainous,  and  only  moderately  pro- 
ductive ;  but  Panay  and  Zebre  contain  much  good 
level  land,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  im- 
portant islands  of  the  Philippine  group.  The 
Palawan,  the  extreme  W.  island  of  the  Philip- 
pines, extends  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  250  m-, 
with  a  breadth  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  its 
length :  it  is  reported  to  be  extremely  mountain- 
ous ;  but  the  greater  part  is  inhabited  by  savages, 
and  it  has  been  little  visited  by  Europeans.  A 
small  portion  only  at  its  N.  extremity  belongs  to 
Spain. 

Aiagindanao,  or  Mindanao,  the  largest  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  after  Luzon,  Is  of  veiy  urregnbir 
shape,  having  a  peninsula  stretching  150  m.  from 
the  main  part  of  the  islanil :  length  from  N.  to  S- 
about  b20  m. :  average  breadth,  exclusive  of  the 
l^eninsula,  95  m.  Dampier  and  Forest  arc  the 
principal  authorities  fn)m  whom  we  denve  any 
knowledge  of  tliis  still  imperfectly  known  i>lan(L 
In  the  interior,  near  the  Bay  of  Illano,  is  a  con- 
siderable lake,  which,  according  to  Forest,  is  be- 
.tween  16  and  20  m.  in  width.  The  E.  coast  is 
mountainous,  and  numberless  hUls  occur  in  the 
W.  and  S.  districts,  which  are  generally  well 
covered  with  timber;  large  tracts,  however,  are 
found  in  some  parts  quite  destitute  of  trees,  and 
covered,  like  the  savannahs  of  America,  with 
lone:,  rank  grass.  So  large  an  ishmd  must  neces- 
sarily have  lai^ge  rivers ;  but  only  two  of  them  are 
known,  one  on  the  N.  side,  flowing  into  the  Bay 
of  Butnan,  and  another,  called  the  Pelangj-,  flow- 
ing westward  into  the  H&y  of  1  llano,  op}M)site  the 
islanrl  of  Bunwat.  The  Spanish  settlements, 
chiefly  on  the  N.  side,  form  two  provinces  in  the 
capitanata  of  the  Philippines.  The  interior  is 
inhabite<l  by  Horafortu,  who  are  treated  as 
slaves  by  the  Makys  occupying  all  the  S.  coast ; 
they  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  a  native 
sultan. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippines,  owing  to  their 
extent,  is  more  variable  than  in  the  other  gn>u|is 
of  islands  lying  so  near  the  equator.  In  and 
about  Manilla,  the  district  usually  visited  by 
Europeans,  the  mean  temperature  ot  the  hot  sea- 
son (from  August  to  October)  may  average  about 
820,  and  that  of  the  cold  season,  usually  pre- 
ceding the  rains,  about  KP  Fah.  The  year,  as  in 
other  tropical  countries,  is  divided  into  a  wet  and 
dr>'  sea.Hon,  here  depending  on  the  monsoons :  the 
former  lasts  from  May  till  the  commencement  of 
November,  and  the  fatter  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  In  the  SW.  monsoon  immense  quantities 
of  water  fall,  and  the  rain  fretjuently  lasU  for 
twelve  or  foiurteen  days  without  mtermiasion.  A 
large  part  of  Luzon  *w  within  the  region  of  tlic 
typhoons^  which  are  as  formidable  as  the  tornadoes 
or  the  W.  Indies :  they  last  from  May  to  Decem- 
bex,  but  seldom  continue  more  than  six  or  eight 
hours  at  a  time.  In  Luzon  the  inhabs.  suffer 
from  agues  and  dysenterj',  in  consequence  of  the 
great  ext<»nt  of  marshy 'and  low  groundu  inun- 


great  vok 

tbn)ui;h  .Japiin  an<l  F<»nnosa  into  Ikinico,  Java, 

and  JSumatra.    (iold,  iron,  and  c<»pi)Cr  have  been  i  dated  during  the  rainy  months,  "and  exhaling 
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pestilential  vapours  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
(Meyen,  lieisc  um  die  Erde,  ii.  281.) 

The  at/ricuhural  products  of   the    Philippine 
Islands   uiclude  rice,  millet,  and  maize,  su^or, 
indigo,  hemp,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton,  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles  of  inferior  import- 
ance ;  but  with  the  modes  of  culture  we  are  little 
acquainted,  though  the  Chinese  implemeuts  are 
generally  used  in  husbandry.     Kicc  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  pop.,  and  hence  is  raised  in  lai^e 
quantities  throughout  the  group,  the  marshy  na- 
ture of  the  country  in  many  parts  being  favourable 
to  its  cultivation.    In^other  districts,  however,  up- 
land rice  is  cultivated.    The  sugar-cane  is  raised 
on  the  great  plain  of  Pampanza  and  in  the  i»\an(i 
of  Panay:  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sugar  is 
defective,  but  the  sugar  is  excellent ;  its  culture  is 
also  rapidly  extending,  and  it  now  forms  by  far  the 
most  unportant  article  of  export  from  the  Philip- 
pines.  Tobacco  grows  well,  and  might  be  produced 
on  a  very  extensive  scale;  but  its  growth  is  limited, 
from  the  maimfacture  of  cigars,  in  which  form 
alone  tobacco  is  exported,  being  a  government 
monopolv.    Indigo,  also,  is  pretty  extensively  cul- 
tivated, but  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  JJengaL 
Sapan  wootl  constitutes  the  chief  timber  of  the 
hilly  districts,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  China,    The  coffee-plant  was  introiluccd  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  last  ccntur}'-,  and  i 
grows  wild  on  the  VV.  side  of  Luzon,  though  not 
in  the  other  islands.    The  coffee  ex])orted  from 
ftlanilla  is  almost  wliolly  procured  from  th&se  wild 
plants,  and  is  alleged  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of 
jLk)urbon  or  tlie  Mauritius.   The  banana  is  found  on 
nearly  all  the  islands,  and  hemp  is  produced  very 
abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manilla,  as 
well  as  in  Panay  and  Zebre,  furnishing  materials 
both  for  cordage  and  a  strong  coarse  cloth  woven 
by  the  Malays.    Excellent  sago  grows  in  most 
parts  of  Luzon,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  which  was  in- 
troduced from  Guatemala,  is  very  abundant,  and 
superior  in  quality  even  to  that  of  Peru.     The 
shrub-cotton  {Gossypium  herhaceum)  thrives  well; 
but,  owing  to  some  imperfection  in  the  mode  of 
,  breaking  the  pod,  the  cotton  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  little  is  exported.      Cinnamon,  the    betel- 
pepper,  and  the  clove-tree  are  fomid  wild  in  many 
of  the  islands,  and  the  bread-fruit,  mango,  and 
shaddock  are  raised  very  abundantly  and  with 
little  labour.    The  other  fruit-trees  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  very  indiflferent  quality.    The  moun- 
tains produce  excellent  timber  for  building  both 
houses  and  ships ;  and  the  bamboos,  used  m  the 
construction  of  the  houses  of  the  Malays,  are  very 
long,  some  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.    The 
fauna  of  the  Philippines  comprises  buflaloes  of 
uncommon  size  and  strength,  a  small,  but  hardy, 
breed  of  horses,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  goats, 
pigs,  and  a  few  sheep,  with  immense  numbers  of 
ducks  and  fowls  both  wild  and  domestic.    Land- 
tortoises  are  plentiful  in  most  of  the  islands,  and 
their  shells  constitute  an  important  article  among 
the  exports.    There  are  no  beasts  of  prev;  but 
caymans  are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  Laguna  de 
Bahio.     Among  the  birds  majr  be  noticed  the 
swalloM'S  which  supply  the  edible  nests.     Fish 
abound  on  the  coasts,  and  the  native  iishermen  are 
equally  expert  with  the  other  islanders  of  the  £. 
Archipelago.    Pearl-oysters  also  are  found  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  shells  are  exported  to  China. 
The  sea-slug,  or  holothuriaj  is  also  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

Manufactures  are  of  very  little  importance.  The 
plaiting  of  straw  and  chips  of  wood  into  hats, 
cigar-cases  and  matting  is  carried  on  pretty  exten- 
sively, and  the  hats  are  highly  prized  by  the 


Spaniards.  Domestic  weaving  occupies  most  of 
the  females ;  and  cotton  cloth  was,  till  recently,  an 
ariicle  of  export  to  Mexico.  Considerable  (^uan- 
tities  of  earthenware  are  made  in  Luzon,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  China.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  cigarsis  a  government  monopoly ;  the 
royal  manufactory  at  Manilla  employs  about  2,000 
persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females. 

Commerce. — Considering  the  great*  fertility  and 
varied  productions  of  the  Philippines,  and  their 
peculiarly  favourable  situation  for  carrying  on 
commerce,  the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
very  limiteil.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
henip,  tobacco,  gum,  and  colTee ;  and  the  principal 
imports,  cotton  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
The  total  value  of  the  different  articles  of  export 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  years  1802 
and  1803,  was  as  follows : — 


Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 


Cassia  Lignea  . 
Coffee       .... 
Copper,  Part  Wrought    , 
Gum,  Copal 

„     Marttic    . 
Hemp,  Hough  or  XTndreflscd 
Hides,  not  Tanned  . 
Iiuligo       .... 
Mother-of-Pearl  SheUs,  Bough 
Sapan  Wood     . 
Sngrar,  Unrefined 
Tobacco,  Manufactured,  and ) 

Cigars   ....        J 
Tortolseiihell  or  Turtleshell,  \ 

Unmanufactured .        .        j 
All  other  Articles    . 

Total     .       .       . 


1862 

1803 

£ 

£ 

2fi9% 

— 

13,460 

18,69JJ 

— 

1,110 

S75 

20,600 

6,144 

3,970 

22r.,414 

41K,3I({ 

2,2'>0 

2,749 

73,961 

11,GS8 

7,fi06 

io,ir>o 

1,8*1 

f>/)8.'i 

334,406 

837,418 

31,749 

34,983 

4,679 

1,342 

6,671 

25,626 

708,866 

1,392,198 

The  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
same  two  years,  were  as  follows : — 


Imporu  from  tiia  Unitad  Kingdom 

1863 

1863 

Apparel  and  Haberdashery     . 
Coals,  Cinders,  and  Culm 
Copper,  Wrought  and  Un-) 
wrought         .       .        .       ) 
Cotton  Yam    .... 
Cottons,  eutered  by  the  Yard 

„     at  Value      . 
Earthenware  and  Porcelain    . 
Glass  Manufactures 
Hardwares  and  Cutlery,  un- ) 
enumerated  ...       J 
Iron,  Wrought  and  Unwronght 
Leather,  Wrought  and  Un-  \ 
wrought        .        .        .       j 
1  Linens,  entered  by  the  Yard  . 
;  Machinery :  Steam  Engines    . 
All  other  Sorts    . 
Umbrellas  and  Parasols  . 
Woollens,    entered    by   the) 
Yanl,  including  those  for- 
merly entered  by  the  Piece 
All  other  Articles    . 

Total     .       .       . 

£ 
4,988 
11,675 

4,429 

8,264 
294.610 
12,905 
8,616 
4.606 

7,922 

11,338 

1,068 

16,263 
2,762 
17,488 
11,248 

7,880 

32,758 

£ 
8,663 
8,289 

9,184 

10,930 

361,091 

9,180 

8,174 

8,100 

13,784 

23,548 

1,266 

86,894 
11,621 
14,453 
6,163 

11,304 

41,787 

468,404 

566,863 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  centres  almost 
entirely  in  Af  anilla.  Jt  is,  in  fact,  the  only  port  in 
the  Philippines  to  which  either  Spanish  ships  to 
or  from  Europe  and  foreign  vessels  generally  are 
allowed  to  trade ;  but  Spanish  vessels  trading  with 
China  and  Singapore  may  proceed  to  the  outports 
of  Pangasinau,  livers,  and  other  places,  to  take 
on  board  their  outward-bound  cargoes. 

The  papulation  of  the  Philippines  is  extremely 
mixed;  and,  independently  of  foreign  settlers, 
the  natives  consist  of  a  great  number  of  distinct 
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tribes,  partly  of  Malay,  parti}-  of  Papuan  origin, 
and  speaking  several  distinct  languag^  or  dialects. 
Some  of  the  natives  still  adhere  to  the  polytheism 
they  professed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards; 
but  a  lai^e  proportion  have  been  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  which,  indeed,  is  the  common  bond 
between  them  and  their  new  master,  and  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  the  latter  have  so  long  been 
able  to  maintain  their  ascendancy.  The  natives 
are  said  to  be  the  most  active,  bold,  and  energetic 
of  any  belonging  to  the  £.  Archipelago.  *  These 
l»eople,'  says  M.  de  la  Perouse,  *  appear  in  no  re- 
spect infenor  to  those  of  Europe.  They  cultivate 
the  earth  like  men  of  understanding';  are  car- 
penters, joiners,  smiths,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  ma- 
sons, &c,  I  have  walked  through  their  villages, 
and  found  them  kind,  hospitable,  and  communica- 
tive ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  speak  of  them  and 
treat  tliera  with  contempt.  I  perceived  that  the 
^'ices  with  which  they  are  chaiged,  ought  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  colonial  government.'  (Voyage, 
chap.  15.)  The  people  here  described,  however, 
are  the  Malays,  who  have  pretty  generally  ac- 
know^Iedged  the  supremacy  of  the  Spaniards,  bv 
whom  they  are  treated  as  free  subjects,  and  al- 
loweil  to  be  proprietors  of  land :  the  rapuans,  who 
chietiy  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  and 
less  frequented  islanciii,  are  miserable  savages,  in- 
capable of  civilisation,  and  avoiding  all  communi- 
cation with  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  population 
comprises  European  and  Creole  Spaniards,  Spanish 
and  Indian  mestizos,  Mohammedans  from  the  E. 
Indies,  and  Chinese.  The  Spaniards,  however,  do 
not  exceed  4,000  or  5,000. 

The  seat  of  government  is  at  Manilla,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  captain-general  of  the  Philippines ; 
but  there  are  lieutenant-governors  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  other  islands,  and  alcaldes  in  each  of 
the  provs.,  which  also  are  subdivided  into  puehhs^ 
having  their  separate  intendants.  The  revenues  of 
the  Pliilippines  are  principally  derived  from  ad 
valorem  duties  on  iroi)orts  and  exports,  and  from  a 
capitation  tax,  and  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Foreign 
commodities,  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  pay  14 
per  cent,,  and  in  national  vessels  from  7  to  9  per 
cent. ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  wines  of 
all  sorts,  except  Champagne,  pay  from  40  to  50 
I)er  cent*,  according  as  they  are  brought  in  native 
or  foreign  bottoms.  Spanish  products,  imported 
by  Siwuish  vessels,  pay  8,  and  by  foreign  vessels,  8, 
per  cent.  Exports  (in  which  are  comprised  com- 
modities produced  in  the  island,  and  imports  from 
foreign  countries  for  consumption)  pay  from  1  to 
H  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by  Spanish,  but  from  2  to 
3  by  foreign  ships.  Tobacco,  however,  and  hempen 
rope,  made  at  Manilla,  may  be  exported  free  of 
duty.  Spaniards  may  export  rice  free  of  duty, 
but'foreigners  are  charged  4A  pex  cent.  The  capi- 
tation tax,  or  annual  tribute,  is  charged  at  certain 
rates  on  all  the  inhabs.  except  European  mestizos. 
The  Chinese,  who  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
the  shopkeepers,  traders,  mechanics,  coolies,  and 
household  ser\'ants  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
paying  rates,  varying  from  12  doll.  6  rs.  to  120  doll. 
6  rs.,  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the  age  of  16 
to  60 :  but  no  Chinese  is  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
islands  after  the  age  of  40  years.  Chinese  and 
Indian  mestizos  pay  1  doll.  8  rs.  annually,  from 
the  time  of  puberty  till  death,  and  Indians  of  both 
sexes  pay  5  rs.  6  gr.  each,  during  the  same  period. 
The  army  consists  of  about  7,000  men,  of  whom 
only  700  are  Spaniards,  and  the  rest  l^Ialays.  The 
cavalr}'  are  chiefly  European ;  but  the  Malays  are 
said  to  be  good  soldiers,  and  occupy  most  of  the 
fortresses  in  Luzon. 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1521,  but  were  not  claimed  by  the  Simnish  till 
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15C5,  soon  after  which  Manilla  was  constituted  the 
cap.  of  their  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  islands  received  their  present  appellation  in 
honour  of  Philip  II.,  when  king  of  Spain.  The 
Dutch  and  Chinese  tried  to  make  settlements  here 
in  the  17tli  century,  though  without  success,  owing 
to  the  detennined  and  jealous  opposition  of  the 
Spaniards  In  1762,  Manilla  was  taken  by  the 
English,  who  gave  it  back  to  Spain  in  1764 ;  since 
which  they  have  held  it  without  interruption.  The 
government,  however,  is  inefficient  and  unable  to 
protect  the  islanders  from  the  ravages  of  the  Sooloo 
and  other  pirates,  who  capture  vessels,  plunder 
villages,  massacre  or  enslave  the  inhabs.,  and 
commit  other  enormities  with  impunity. 

PIACENZA  (an.  Flacentia),  a  city  of  N.  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Emilian  Way, 
near  the  Po,  where  it  is  joined  bv  the  Trebbia, 
37  miles  WNW.  Parma,  and  37  miles  SE.  Milan, 
on  the  railway  from  Parma  to  Milao.  Pop. 
30,967  in  1862.  The  city  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  now  partly  converted 
into  public  promenades.  Its  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  especially  the  principal,  called  the 
Stradone,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
Italy ;  but  thej'  are  dull  and  deserted.  ITie 
houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  princi{)a]  s<juarc  is 
mostly  surrounded  with  old  and  mean  buildings 
but  includes  the  town  house,  with  the  prison,  an 
antique  structure,  with  fine  Gothic  tracer\'-work ; 
the  governor's  palace,  an  old  building,  w'ith  new 
front,  raised  by  the  French ;  and  a  laige  churcli : 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  are  the  bronze  eques- 
trian statues  of  Alexander  Famese  and  hift  son. 
The  Faniese  palace,  an  unfinished  edifice  of  sin- 
gular architecture,  designed  by  Vignola,  is  con- 
verted into  a  barrack;  its  walls  were  formerly 
adorned  with  the  works  of  Baphael,  Correggio, 
and  Parm^ano ;  but  these  were  mostly  removed 
when  the  lavst  Duke  of  Parma  changed  his  brick 
palace  of  Piacenza  for  the  throne  of  Naples. 
Piacenza  abounds  with  churches.  The  cathedral 
is  a  heavj'-looking  building  of  the  12th  centurv; 
but  its  cupola  is  omamcntwl  with  fine  frescoes  W 
Guercino  and  France^chini ;  and  it  has  an  altar- 
piece  of  high  merit  by  Proccaccino,  with  other 
paintings  by  that  artist,  the  C-aracci,  and  Parme- 
giano.  Manj^  of  the  other  churches,  also,  boast 
of  fine  paintings ;  but  that  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Augustine  convent,  an  elegant  structure  by 
Vignola,  has  been  converted  into  a  granary.  The 
citv  has  a  theatre,  a  public  librarv  with  30,000 
vols.,  and  two  orphan  asylums.  IPiacenza  is  a 
bishop's  see,  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal, 
two  inferior  tribunals,  an  episcopal  seminary,  with 
about  200  students,  schools  of  the  fine  arta,  archi- 
tecture, and  a  high  school  for  voung  ladies.  It 
has  a  few  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  woollen 
stafTs,  stockings,  hats,  and  earthenware;  but  its 
chief  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce.  It  has  a 
large  fair  in  April. 

Wlien  colonised  by  the  Komans,  anno  b.  c.  2T9, 
Placentia  was  the  most  important  and  strongest 
city  in  Cispadine  Gaul;  and  it  afforded  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  Romans,  after  the  imfortunate  battles 
of  the  Ticinus  and  Trebbia.  Its  fine  amphitheatre, 
beyond  the  walls,  was  destroyed  in  the  war  be- 
tween Otlio  and  Yitellius.  Piacenza,  with  its  ter- 
ritor}',  was  taken  possession  of  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
and  given  by  Paul  III.  to  L.  Famese.  It  has  since 
mostly  followed  the  fortunes  of  Parma.  Pope  Gre- 
gory 5C.,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  Pallavicini,  and  Landi 
were  among  the  remarkable  natives  of  this  city. 

PIAZZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  island  of  Sicily,  near 
its  centre,  prov.  Caltanisetta,  18  m,  ESE.*citv  of 
that  name.  Pop.  14,551  in  1862.  The  city  is 
built  upon  an  isolated  eminence.  There  is  nolhing 
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remarkable  in  its  buildings;  but  it  is  admired  for 
the  richness  of  its  territory,  and  the  great  beauty 
of  the  contiguous  country'.  The  chiesa  madrty  a 
good  church,  several  convents,  and  a  collie,  are 
the  principal  edifices.  It  is  a  bishop's  see ;  but, 
from  the  little  attention  paid  to  it  by  classical 
writers,  and  the  absence  of  any  vestige  of  anti- 
quity, it  was  evidently  a  place  of  consequence  in 
early  times. 

PICARDY,  one  of  the  former  provs.  of  France, 
now  subdivided  among  the  d^s.  Aisne,  Sommc, 
Pas-de-Calais,  Ardennes,  and  Oise. 

PICKERING,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, N.  riding  co.  York,  W.  div.  of  wap.  Pickering- 
Lvthe,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Egton  Moors,  18  m. 
SW.  Whitbv,  and  23  m.  NE.  York.  Area  of  par., 
including  5  townships,  82,760  ^acres.  Pop.  of 
township,  3,399  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on 
a  gentle  eminence  near  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Derwent,  is  old  and  straggling.  Near  its  W.  ex- 
tremity are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  in  which  Richard 
11.  was  confined  after  his  deposition,  and  prior  to 
his  final  removal  to  Pontefract.  The  church  is  a 
fine  old  buUding,  with  a  lofty  spire :  the  living  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  York.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other 
dissenters  have  places  of  worship ;  and  there  are 
various  Sunday  schools  and  a  well-endowed  cha- 
rity school  for  150  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
town  sent  two  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  23  Edw.  I. ; 
but  the  privilege  was  discontinued  in  the  same 
reign,  and  has  not  been  restored.  It  belongs  to 
the  duchy  of  I^ancaster,  and  comprises  in  its  juris- 
diction several  neighbouring  villages,  the  whole 
forming  what  is  called  *  the  Ilonour  of  Pickering.' 
A  railway,  24  m.  in  length,  connects  the  town 
with  Whitby.  A  manor-court  is  held  here  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  408.,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  on  alter- 
nate Mondays.  Markets  on  Monday:  fairs  the 
Mondays  before  Feb.  14,  July  6,  and  Oct.  11, 
chiefly  for  cattle. 

PIERRE  (ST.).    See  Martinique. 

PILLAU,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  at  the  point  of  a  tongue 
of  land,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  opening  from  the 
Baltic  into  the  large  maritime  inlet,  called  the 
Frische  Hafl".  Pop.  3,677  in  1861,  exclusive  of 
garrison  of  775  men.  Pillau  has  a  good  port,  but 
the  water  is  rather  shallow,  not  exceeding  11  or 
12  ft.  in  depth,  so  that  vessels  of  large  burden 
must  anchor  outside  the  bar.  A  lighthouse,  having 
the  lantern  elevated  90  ft,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  been  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
contiguous  to  the  port;  lat.  64°  38' 4"  N.,  long. 
19°  54'  E.  Pillau  is  properly  the  sea-port  of 
Konigsberg  and  Elbing,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
largely  frequented  by  shipping. 

PILSEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ.  Pilsen, 
on  the  Beraun,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe ;  63  m.  SW. 
by  W.  Prague,  on  the  railway  from  Prague  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  14,720  in  1857.  Pilsen  is  one 
of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  has 
a  fine  Gothic  par.  church  and  town-hall,  a  gjTU- 
nasium,  military  and  other  schools.  Its  manu- 
factures of  woollen  goods  are  fiourishing,  and  it 
has  others  of  Morocco  leather,  iron  and  horn 
wares,  and  alum.  Being  on  the  high  route  from 
Prague  to  S.  and  Central  Germany,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade ;  and  a  large  annual  fair  is 
also  held,  attended  by  traders  from  every  part  of 
Bohemia. 

PINEROLO  (Fr.  PignerdC)^  a  town  of  North 
Italv,  prov.  Turin,  on  the  Clusone,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  21  ra.  SW.  Turin.  Pop.  15,464  in 
1862.  The  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength ; 
but,  on  its  cession  to  Savoy  in  1713,  its  fortifica- 
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tions  were  blown  up  by  the  French,  and  at  pre- 
sent it.is  surrounded  only  bv  a  slight  wall.  It  is 
neither  regularly  nor  well  built,  but  contains  a 
spacious  place  of  arms,  with  a  handsome  hospital 
and  cavalry  barracks.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and 
numerous  convents.  The  manufactures  comprise 
coarse  woollens,  silk,  twist,  paper,  and  leather; 
and  the  inhabs.  have  a  considerable  trade  in  these 
articles,  and  in  com,  wine,  spirits,  and  fire-wood. 
PISA  (an.  Fisa:),  a  famous  city  of  Central 
Italy,  the  cap.  of  one  of  its  most  celebrated  re- 
publics, and  now  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  its  own 
name,  in  a  fertile,  though  rather  marshy,  plain  on 
the  Amo,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth ;  13  m.  NNE. 
Leghorn,  50  ra.  W.  Florence,  and  12  m.  SW. 
Lucca,  on  the  railway  from  Leghorn  to  Florence. 
Pop.  49,181  in  1862.  The  walls  of  the  city  am 
nearly  5  m.  in  circuit.  In  the  days  of  its  proo- 
perity  it  was  celebrated  for  the  strength  of  its 
fortifications,  its  patrician  towers,  its  profusion  of 
marble,  and  its  grave  magnificence ;  but  it  is  now 
only  *  the  shell  of  a  great  city.'  (Addison.)  Ita 
ancient  gravity  has  degenerated  into  dulness ;  its 
towers^  however,  though  no  longer  a  mark  of 
nobility,  may  be  traced  in  its  modernised  houses ; 
and  it  can  still  boast  of  many  marble  edifices,  and 
of  one  of  the  finest  marble  bridges  in  Europe.  Its 
streets,  though  crooked,  are  wide,  and  paved,  as 
in  Florence,  with  large  flag  stones ;  the  river  is 
embanked  with  stone  quays;  and  a  street,  the 
Lung-Amoj  which  extends  along  both  its  banks, 
has  a  majestic  appearance.  Some  of  the  houses 
have  curious  old  fronts,  and  one  street  is  wholly 
bordered  with  arcades.  In  a  laige  grass-grown 
square,  at  the  N.  angle  of  the  city,  are  4  remark- 
able buildings — the  cathedral,  baptistery,  leaning 
tower,  and  Campo  SantOy  all  built  of  the  same 
marble,  all  varieties  of  the  same  architecture,  and 
aU  venerable  with  years.  The  cathedral  is  an 
edifice  of  the  11th  century,  and  principally  inter- 
esting as  a  specimen  of  the  style  then  prevalent 
in  Italy.  Its  length  is  297  ft.,  breadth  108  ft.; 
and  it  has  a  front  127  ft  in  height  Internally  it 
is  divided  into  5  aisles  by  68  insulated  columns  of 
Corinthian  or  Composite  architecture,  and  4  piers 
support  an  elliptical  cupola.  There  are  some 
beautiful  altars,  3  magnificent  bronee  doors  with 
sculptures  in  relief  by  John  of  Bologna,  and  many 
fine  paintiugs  and  bass-reliefs  by  some  of  the  first 
Italian  masters.  Among  the  80  other  churches 
are  many  which  can  boast  of  rare  works  of  art 
The  baptistery,  opposite  the  cathedral,  was  built 
between  1152  and  1154,  when  Pisa  was  so  popu- 
lous and  rich,  that  a  voluntarv  contribution  of 
one  florin  from  each  family  is  sud  to  have  sufficed 
to  pay  for  its  erection.  This  building  is  an  im- 
mense polygon,  above  160  ft  in  diameter  and  176 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  a  cone 
terminated  by  a  figure  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  exterior  is  of  marble,  and 
the  interior  is  handsome ;  but  the  building  is  not 
altogether  well  proportioned.  The  famous  Cam- 
panue,  or  Leaning  Tower,  is  an  edifice  of  little 
actual  beauty,  but  rendered  extraordinary  by  its 
inclination  from  the  perpendicular.  It  was  begun 
about  1174,  but  not  finished  till  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century :  it  consists  of  2  concentric  walls, 
each  2  ft.  thick,  the  diameter  of  the  circular  well 
in  the  centre  being  22  ft. :  it  is  8  stories,  or  190  ft, 
in  height,  with  outside  galleries  projecting  7  ft. 
The  topmost  story  overhangs  the  base  on  one  side 
about  15  ft;  and  to  a  spectator  looking  down 
from  the  top,  the  effect  is  terrific ;  though,  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  still  10  ft.  within  the  base,  it 
is  perfectly  safe.  The  view  from  the  summit  is 
alike  extensive  and  bcautirul.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  inclination  is  not  acci- 
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dental  but  Intentional,  and  tliAt  it  was  so  con- 
fitfucted  originalh' ;  but  tlie  more  probable  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  it  i»  a  consequence  of  the  sinking 
of  the  foundation.  The  obsen'atorv  and  baptisten*' 
have  also  a  slight  inclination,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Catnpo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful edifice  at  Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind.  It 
is  an  oblong  or  rhomboidal  court,  383  ft.  in 
length,  by  1*27  ft.  in  breadth,  suirounded  by  ar- 
cades of'  white  marble,  adorned  with  ancient 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Koman  bass-reliefs,  busts, 
and  other  sculptures ;  and  the  walb  covered  with 
fresco-paintings,  by  the  earliest  Italian  masters. 
In  its  centre  is  an  enormous  mound  of  earth,  said 
to  have  been  brought  thither  from  Palestine 
during  the  Crusades,  and  formerly  used  as  a  burial 
ground.  Pisa  has  a  grand  ducal  residence,  and 
several  other  palaces,  which,  with  the  nobilities' 
club-house  and  bank,  are  fine  buildings:  the  3 
bridges  are  handsome ;  and  the  hospitals,  theatre, 
and  modem  aqueduct,  4  m.  in  length,  are  well 
adapted  to  then:  purposes.  Various  remains  of 
antiquity  exist,  as  those  of  the  aqueduct  of  Cal- 
dacolli,  of  the  hvpocaustum,  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Kcro,  but  especially  a  sudatorium^ 
or  vapour-bath,  near  the  Lucca  gate.  About 
3^  m.  distant,  on  the  Lucca  road,  are  the  Bagni  di 
Fixi,  supposed  to  be  the  baths  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  still  frequented  by  numerous 
visitors. 

IHsa  has  a  university,  formerly  among  the  most 
clebratcd  in  Italy,  and 'remarkable  for  its  tolerance; 
its  degrees,  except  in  di\'inity  and  canon  law, 
being  attainable  by  persons  of  all  creeds.  Its  li- 
brary comprises  55,000  vols. ;  and  attached  to  it 
are  the  Ferdinand  college,  a  fine  botanic  garden, 
cabinet  of  natural  history',  chemical  laboratory, 
and  observatory.  This  university  was  one  of  the 
first  to  revive  the  study  of  the  civil  law ;  though 
there  is  no  good  foundation  for  the  common  stor^' 
that  this  revival  was  a  consequence  of  the  Pisans 
having  found  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  among  the 
siH>ils  of  Amalfi,  sacked  by  them  in  1140.  The 
university  has  had  manj^  illustrious  names  in  the 
roll  of  her  professors,  mcluding,  among  otliers, 
Galileo,  Toricelli,  Kedi,  Malpighi,  Thomas  Demp- 
ster, Borelli,  Castelli,  and  Gronovius.  Besides  the 
university,  Pisa  has  an  episcopal  seminary,  with 
about  80  students,  several  conventual  'female 
schools,  normal  and  Lancastrian  schools;  and  is 
an  archbishop's  see.  Its  manufactures,  which  are 
unimportant,  consist  chiefiy  of  soap,  whit«  lead, 
vitriol,  glass,  and  a  few  other  articles ;  and  its  trade 
Ims  smik  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  that  of  Leg- 
horn. The  city  is  connected  by  navigable  canals 
both  with  Leghorn  and  the  Serchio ;  but  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  no  vestige  can  now  be  found  of  its 
ancient  port  or  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
though,  ui  the  13th  century,  it  accommodated 
large  fleets.  This  singular  result  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brorght  about  by  a  change  in  the  course 
and  embouchure  of  the  Arno. 

Most  writers  attribute  the  foundation  of  this 
city  to  colonists  from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war. 

•  Alphcfle  ab  origine  Pisee, 

XTrbe  Etrusca  solo.'       iEneid,  lib.  x.  v.  179. 

It  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  its  port  was,  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  an  important  naval  station.  It 
<lid  not,  however,  attain  to  any  great  distinction 
till  the  10th  century,  when  it  took  the  lead  among 
the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  In  the  11th 
century,  its  fleet  of  galleys  maintained  a  supe- 
riority in  the  Mediterranean,  commanding  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Sariliuia,  Corsica,  and  Barbary, 
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and  assisting  the  French  in  the  Cnisadcs.  But,  in 
the  13th  century,  a  struggle  commenced  ivitli 
Genoa,  which,  after  many  vicissitiule««,  ended  in 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Pisans.  The  latter  were  de- 
feated near  the  island  of  Meloria,  in  1284,  in  a 
great  naval  engagement  by  the  Genoese,  with  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet,  and  above 
16,000  men  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Pisa  sub- 
sequently became  the  prey  of  various  petty  tjTanti*, 
and  was  finally  united  to  Florence  in  1406. 

Galileo,  so  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  a?*- 
tronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  per- 
secution to  which  they  ex}K)8ed him,  was  anative  of 
Pisa.     He  was  bom  on  the  lotli  Fcbraary,  1 5<J4. 

PISTOJA  (an.  Fistoria),  a  city  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Florence,  on  the  Ombrone,  a  tributarj- 
of  the  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  20  ni. 
NW.  Florence,  on  the  railwav  from  Florence  to 
Leghorn.  Pop.  11,887  in  1862.  T\\e  city  is  l>e- 
twcen  2  and  3  m.  in  circuit ;  is  suirounded'  by  old 
walls  said  to  have  been  originally  construct>ed  by 
Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lorab'anl  kings,  and  is 
further  defended  by  a  citadel  built  in  1252.  It  is 
clean,  handsome,  and  well  built,  with  unusually 
broad  streets,  and  many  curious  and  spleiKlid 
edifices;  but,  like  many  other  Italian  towns,  is 
dull,  monotonous,  and  silent.  Its  cathedral  Is  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  that  of  IMj«i  and 
tliat  of  Lucca,  but  inferior  to  either :  it  has,  how- 
ever, some  interesting  monuments.  Tlie  bajv- 
tistery,  constructed  by  Andrea  Pisano,  in  13.17,  is 
a  small  and  handsome  octagonal  Gothic  edifice. 
Several  of  the  mfcrior  churches  are  remarkable  for 
their  style  of  architecture  or  works  of  art ;  and  the 
court-house  is  a  fine  old  building.  Instead  of  the 
suppressed  Jesuits'  college,  there  is  a  seminar^'  for 
priests ;  and  a  large  hospital  is  kept  in  goo<i  order. 
Pistoja  has  a  well-supplied  market,  a  museum, 
two  small  public  libraries,  a  large  theatre,  assembly 
rooms,  and  a  race-ground.  Pro\'isions  are  cheap 
and  good;  the  climate  b  cool  and  healthy;  and 
the  city  is  the  residence  of  many  noble  and  re- 
spectable families.  The  manufactures,  which  are 
on  a  small  scale,  include  silk  twist,  straw  hats, 
paper,  musket  barrels,  cutlery,  nails,  and  iron-wire; 
and  near  the  city  are  some  tolerably  extensive 
iron -works. 

Pistoja  is  with  Prato  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  an 
episcopal  college,  a  suiKjrior  pnvate  lyceum,  wlh 
normal,  girls',  Lancastrian,  and  various  iiiferior 
schools.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  cap.  of  a 
republic,  which  became  subject  to  Florence  about 
the  same  time  as  I'isa. 

PITCAIKN'S  ISLAND.    See  Polynesia. 

PITTKNWEEM,  a  royal  and  parL  bor.  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  26^  m.  NE.  by  N.  Edinburgh. 
Pup.  1,671  in  1861.  It  was  created  a  bor.  in  1537, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity  and  decay.  In 
addition  to  the  parish  church,  the  Episcopalians 
and  the  relief  Synod  have  each  a  chapel.  Pitteii- 
weem  has  a  small  harbour;  but  the  only  business 
connected  with  it  is  that  of  fishing  to  a  limited 
extent.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
Augustine  Friars.  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisburv', 

*  The  Boourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks,* 

was  bom  here  in  1721. 

Pittenweem  unites  with  St  Andrew's,  the  two 
AiLStmthers,  Crail,  Cupar,  and  Kilrenny,  in  send- 
ing 1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors 
in  the  bor.,  78  in  1865.    Number  of  councillors,  24. 

PirrSBURG,  a  city  of  the  U.  Sutes  of  N. 
America,  state  Pennsylvania,  on  a  triangular  piece 
of  land  between  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela, 
where  those  rivers  meet  to  form  the  Ohio,  264  m. 
W.  by  N.  Philadelphia,  and  258  m»  KE.  Qncin- 
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nati.  Pop.  of  Pittubiirg  proper,  49,220  in  1860; 
but  if  including  the  town  of  Alleghany,  N.  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  the  rising  bor.  of  Birmingham, 
S.  of  the  Mouongahela,  and  other  suburbs,  the 
pop.  amounted  to  120,000  in  18G0.  The  city  is  of 
a  triangular  shape,  compactly  and  in  some  parts 
handsomely  built,  though  tlie  smoke  of  the  dif- 
ferent works  has  given  to  the  houses  a  blackened 
and  rather  gloomy  appearance :  water  is  supplied 
from  the  Alleghanv  by  means  of  a  powerful  steam 
engine.  The  public  buildings  include  numerous 
churches,  an  exchange,  manmou-house,  state 
penitentiary,  different  banking  establishments, 
the  w<»tern  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Alle- 
ghany arsenal  (ocx;up}nng,  with  its  magtizines  and 
barracks,  an  area  of  31  acres),  and  buildings  l)e- 
longing  to  the  Pittsburg  high  school,  two  theolo- 
gical academies,  and  a  public  librar}% 

Pittsburg  is  admirablv  situated*  for  manufac- 
tures and  commerce :  it  nas  an  all  but  unlimited 
command  of  inland  navigation,  and  is  coimected 
not  only  with  New  Orleans  and  the  various  ports 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  its  tributary  streams,  but 
abo,  by  means  of  canals  and  railways,  with  the 
Great  Lakes  and  with  Philadelphia,  and  other 
parts  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Union.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  its  advantageous  geographical  position,  it 
has  the  command  of  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
coal  and  iron.  In  consequence  it  has  become  a 
principal  seat  of  American  manufactures,  espe- 
cially of  those  of  hardware  and  glass.  There  are 
about  20  rolling  mills  in  Pittsburg,  with  a  great 
many  foundries,  consuming  about  100,000  tons  a 
3'ear'of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  vicinitv.  Here, 
also,  are  very  extensive  glass  works,  with  works 
for  the  production  of  steam-engines  and  other 
descriptions  of  machinery,  cotton  factories,  nail 
works,  and  earthenware  works.  Though  Pitt^ 
burg  be  above  2,000  m.  from  the  sea,  ship-build- 
ing, especially  of  steamers  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  their  connected  streams, 
is  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale ;  and  most 
part  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  steamers  built 
at  New  Orleans,  and  other  porta  in  the  valley  of 
tlie  MLssissippi,  is  produced  here.  It  may,  also, 
be  aflirmed,  that,  notwithstanding  their  rapid  in- 
cresise,  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Pitts- 
i)urg  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy,  and  that  they 
must  necessarily  continue  to  incrwise  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  population  of  the  vast  coun- 
tnes  of  which  the  town  is  a  principal  workshop 
and  emi>orium.  The  inhabs.,  who  are  a  mixture 
of  all  nations,  Germans,  Irish,  English,  Scotch, 
and  French,  are  industrious,  fnigal,  economical, 
and  without  show.  But  liere,  as  elsewhere,  the 
American  spirit  of  enterprise  predominates. 

Pittsburg  derives  its  name  from  Fort  Pitt,  a 
fortress  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  city  bv  the 
British  previously  to  1760,  and  round  which  a 
town  began,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  grow  up. 
But  it  did  not  make  much  progress  till  1795, 
since  which  it  has  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced 
in  industry,  wealth,  and  population.'  In  1755, 
a  British  and  Colonial  force,  under  General  Brad- 
dock,  sustained  a  total  defeat  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  bv  this  city. 

I'LASE^JCIA,  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  in  Es- 
tremadura,  on  a  peninsula  alniost  surrounded  by 
the  Jertes,  a  trib.  of  the  Tagus  (crossed  here  bv 
three  bridges),  102  m.  N.  by  E.  Badajoz,  and  120 
m.  VV.  by  S.  Madrid.  Pop.  6,844  in  1857.  The 
city  stands  in  a  plain,  encircled  N.  and  E.  by  high 
mountains,  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  entered 
by  six  gates,  and  has  several  pretty  wide,  level, 
and  well-paved  streets,  with  7  par.  churches,  a 
cathe<lral,  an  episcopal  palace,  5  hospitals,  a  tine 
old  aqueduct  of  80  arches,  which  conveys  water 
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to  the  town,  and  a  private  collection  of  anti- 
quities. The  cathedral,  a  modem  Gothic  struc^ 
ture,  b  not  completed:  the  chapter  includes  a 
bishop,  8  dignitaries,  and  24  canons.  The  manu- 
factures comprise  leather,  hats,  woollen,  linen, 
and  hempen  cloths,  and  the  surrounding  plain,  or 
piierta,  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  lai^e  quan- 
tities of  grain,  fruits,  and  oiL 

Plasencia,  though  not  the  Ambracia  of  the 
Romans,  is  proved,  by  the  numerous  antiquities 
found  in  it,  to  be  of  remote  origin.  The  present 
city,  however,  was  built  near  the  end  of  the  12tli 
century,  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile.  It  was  for- 
merly possessed  by  its  own  lords,  and  gave  title 
to  a  duchy,  but,  in  1448,  it  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

PLASSEY,  a  village  of  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly 
river,  80  m.  N.  Calcutta,  and  30  m.  S.  Moorshe- 
dabad.  This  village  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
Indian  history,  for  its  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  great  victory  gained  by  Lord  (then  Colonel) 
Clivc,  on  the  23d  of  Jime,  1757,  over  Suraja 
Dowla,  soubahdar  of  Bengal  Clive's  army  con- 
sisted of  only  900  Europeans,  2,100  sepoys,  and 
100  Topasses ;  yet,  with  this  small  force,'  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  soubahdar's  armv,  uf 
50,000  foot  and  18,000  horse,  supported  by  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery.  Clive  knew  that  the 
native  troops  had  no  confidence  in  their  general, 
and,  in  fact,  they  instantly  gave  way,  so  that  the 
victor^'  was  at  once  complete,  and  easily  won. 
The  result  of  this  contest  threw  Bengal  into  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  British  empire  in  India. 

PLATA,  LA  (REPUBLIC  OF),  or  ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC,  an  independent  state,  or 
rather  confederation  of  states,  in  S.  America, 
extending  between  the  22nd  and  41st  degs.  of 
S.  lat.  and  the  54th  and  72d  of  W.  long.,  having 
N.  Bolivia ;  E.  Paraguay,  Brazil,  and  the  Banda 
Oriental,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Uruguay  rivers;  S.  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Patagonia;  and  W.  Chili 
and  Bolivia.  The  area  of  the  republic  is  esti- 
mated at  726,000  sq.  m.  The  iwpulation,  after 
a  rough  enumeration  of  the  year  1855,  is  divided 
OS  follows  betw^een  the  fourteen  provinces : — 


ProTtnecs 

Population 

Littfiral  or  Rivemie— 

Buenos-Ayres       .... 

860,000 

Sftnta-F6        

40,000 

KntrelUos 

80,(KM) 

Corrientes 

80,000 

Provinces  contiguous  to  the  Andes— 

Rioja 

34,r»()0 

Catamarca 

60,000 

San  J  uan 

6-2,000 

Mondoza        ..... 

60,000 

Central  Provincos — 

Cordoba         

130,000 

San  Luis 

3*i,(M)0 

Santiapfo 

60.000 

Incuman 

88,000 

Northern — 

Salta 

66,600 

injTiy 

Total        .       .       . 

33,200 

1,171,800 

On  the  \V.  this  territory  is  bounded  bv  the 
great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  and  the  NW.'prov. 
of  Salta  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  as  are 
extensive  porrions  of  the  adjacent  provs.  of  Ca- 
tamarca and  Tucuman.  Some  points  of  the  Dcs- 
poblado  chain  in  Salta  rise  probably  to  the  height 
of  18,000  ft, ;  and  in  Cordova  are  isolated  chains, 
which  anywhere  but  in  the  noigiibourhood  of  the 
Andes  would  be  called  mountains.     Still  five- 
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sixths  of  the  conntiy  consist  of  plains,  sevenl  of 
which  are  of  vast  extent.  But  notwithstanding 
ita  freedom  from  mountains,  and  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  rivers,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
ferdle  region,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  sur- 
face seems  condemned  to  perpetual  sterility.  In 
the  N.  is  the  S.  portion  of  the  immense  tract 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gran  Chaco^  a  vast 
plain,  occupying  the  whole  triangular  space  be- 
tween Bolivia  on  the  N.  and  the  great  rivers 
Paraguay  on  the  E.,  and  Salado  on  the  W.  This 
immense  plain,  which  covers  from  110,000  to 
120,000  sq.  m.,  is  in  the  N.  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests ;  but  its  more  S.  portion,  between  the 
Vermejo  and  Salado,  is  a  sandy,  arid,  and  un- 
inhabitable desert.  This,  also,  is  the  character 
of  the  extensive  tract  between  the  Salado  and 
the  Rio  Dolce;  and  W.  from  the  latter,  as  far 
as  the  Sierra  Velasco,  in  about  the  68th  deg.  of 
W.  long.,  extends  the  groiit  salt  desert  of  Salinas, 
in  great  part  covered  with  saline  efflorescence, 
and  extremely  hot.  The  great  southern  plain,  or 
that  which  extends  over  the  whole  country  S. 
of  the  33rd  deg.  of  lat.,  Ls,  fortunately,  of  a  very 
different  character.  This  vast  tract,  which  in- 
cludes an  area  of  above  300,000  sq.  m.,  is  called 
the  Pampas,  It  may,  taking  its  vast  size  into 
account,  be  regarded  almost  as  a  dead  level,  its 
slope  towards  the  £.  being  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible. It  is  interspersed  ^ith  innumerable 
lakes,  bat  these,  as  well  as  most  of  the  rivers  bv 
which  they  are  fed,  are  brackish,  the  soil  through 
which  they  flow  being  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt.  Perfectly  fresh  and  potable  water  is,  how- 
ever, found  at  tlie  depth  of  from  20  to  50  ft. 
Substantially,  however,  the  Pampas  are  divided 
into  several  regions,  differing  in  climate  and  pro- 
duce, though  under  the  same  hit.  *  On  leaving 
Buenos  Ayres,'  says  a  traveller  (Head's  Journeys 
across  the  Pampas),  *  the  tirst  of  these  regions 
is  covered  for  180  m.  with  clover  and  thistles 
alternately;  the  2nd  region,  which  extends  for 
450  m.,  prtxluces  long  grass ;  and  the  3rd,  which 
reaches  the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  grove  of 
low  trees  and  shrubs.  The  2ud  and  3rd  of 
these  regions  have  nearly  the  same  appearance 
throughout  the  year,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  evergreens,  and  the  immense  plain  of  grass 
only  changes  its  colour  from  green  to  brown  ;  but 
the'lst  region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter 
the  leaves  of  the  tliistles  are  large  and  luxuriant, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  countrv  has  the 
rough  appearance  of  a  turnip  field.  I'hc  clover 
in  this  season  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty 
on  such  pasture  is  very  beautiful.  In  spring,  the 
clover  has  vanished,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles 
have  extended  along  the  ground,  and  the  country 
still  looks  like  a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less 
tlian  a  month  the  whole  region  becomes  a  luxu- 
riant wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  sud- 
denly shot  up  to  a  height  of  10  or  11  ft.,  and  are 
all  in  full  bloom.  The  path  Ls  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides ;  the  view  is  comparatively  obstructed ; 
not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  stems  of  the 
.  thistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong, 
that,  independent  of  the  prickles  with  which 
they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier. The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is  quite 
astonishing  ;  and  tliough  it  would  be  an  unusual 
misfortune  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  really 
possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted 
with  the  country,  might  be  imprisoned  by  these 
thistles  iKjfore  it  has  had  time  to  csca[)e  from 
them.  The  summer  is  not  over  before  the  scene 
undergoes    another   rapid    change:  the    thistles 


suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  verdure,  their  heads 
droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  be- 
come black  and  dead,  and  they  remain  rattling 
with  the  breeze  one  against  another  until  the 
violence  of  the  pampero,  or  hurricane,  levels  them 
with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  decompose 
and  disap))ear;  the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the 
scene  is  {q^ain  verdant.  The  vast  region  of  grass 
in  the  Pampas  for  450  m.  is  without  a  weed,  and 
the  region  of  wood  is  equally  extraordinary.  The 
trees  are  not  crowded,  but  in  their  growth  such 
I)eautiful  order  is  observed,  that  one  may  gallop 
between  them  in  every  direction.  The  whole 
country  is  in  such  beautiful  order,  that  if  cities 
and  millions  of  inhabitants  could  suddenly  be 
planted  at  proper  intervals  and  situations,  the 
people  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive 
out  their  cattle  to  graze,  and,  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation,  to  plough  whatever  quantity  of 
ground  their  wants  mav  require. 

*  The  climate  of  the  f'ampas  is  subject  to  a  great 
difference  of  temperature  in  winter  and  summer, 
though  the  changes  are  very  regular.  The  winter 
is  about  as  cold  as  our  month  of  November,  and 
the  ground  at  sunrise  is  always  covered  with  white 
frost,  but  the  ice  Ls  seldom  more  than  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  thick.  In  summer  the  sun  is  oppressively 
hot.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  are  all  nearly  under  the  same  lat.,  is  Very 
great :  in  the  two  former,  or  in  the  r^ons  of  wood 
and  grass,  the  air  is  extremely  dry;  there  is  no 
dew  at  night ;  in  the  hottest  weather  there  is  ap- 
parently very  little  perspiration,  and  the  dead  ani- 
mals lie  on  the  plain  dried  up  in  their  skins.  But 
in  the  prov.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  in  the  region  of 
tliistles  and  clover,  v^etation  clearly  announces 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  dead  animals 
on  the  plain  are  in  a  rapid  state  of  putrefaction. 
On  arriving  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  walls  of  the 
houses  are  so  damp  that  it  is  cheerless  to  enter 
them ;  and  sugar,  as  also  all  deliquescent  salts,  are 
there  found  nearly  dissolved.  This  dampness,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  unhealthy.  The  S. 
part  of  the  Pampas  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  who 
have  no  fixed  abode,  but  wander' from  place  to 
place  as  the  herbage  around  them  becomes  con- 
sumed by  their  cattle.  The  N.  part  and  the  rest 
of  the  pro^-s.  of  La  Plata  are  inhabited  by  a  few- 
straggling  individuals,  and  a  few  small  groups  of 
people,  who  live  together  only  because  they  were 
bom  together.  The  travelling  across  the  Pampas 
is  really  a  very  astonishing  effort.  Tlie  country 
has  no  road  but  a  track  which  is  constantly  changed. 
The  huts,  termed  posts,  are  at  different  distances, 
but,  upon  an  average,  about  20  m.  from  each  other; 
and,  in  travelling  with  carriages,  it  is  necessary 
to  send  a  man  before  to  request  the  ffauchos  to 
collect  their  horses.  The  country  is  intersected 
with  streams,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  it-ith  pantanos 
(marshes),  Ac.,  through  which  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  drive.  In  one  instance,  the  carnage, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  goes  through  a  lake,  which 
of  course  is  not  deep.  The  banks  of  the  rivulets 
are  often  very  precipitous,  and  I  constantly  re- 
marked that  we  drove  over  and  through  places 
which,  in  Europe,  any  military  officer  would,  I 
l)elieve,  without  hesitation,  report  as  impassable. 
The  most  independent  way  of  travelling  is,  how- 
ever, on  horseback,  without  baggage,  and  without 
an  attendant.  In  this  case  the  traveller  has  to 
saddle  his  own  horse,  and  to  sleep  at  night  upon 
the  ground  on  his  saddle ;  and  as  he  is  unable  to 
carry  any  provisions,  he  must  throw  himself  com- 
pletely on  the  feeble  resources  of  the  countrj',  and 
live  on  little  else  than  beef  and  water.' 

Many  of  the  minor  plains  are  of  a  very  different 
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character  from  either  this  or  the  Gran  Chaco;  and 
Borne,  as  those  of  Tuciiman,  yield  com  and  maize, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane,  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  provs.  of  Cordova  and  Salta  are 
also  in  parts  very  fertile.  In  general,  the  NW. 
provs.  are  the  most  productive  of  grain,  while  the 
E.  provinces,  or  those  between  the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay,  and  the  SE.  provinces,  abound  most  in 
cattle,  and  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Buenos  Ajtcs. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  excepting  a  small  por- 
tion towards  its  S.  extremity,  watered  by  the  Rio 
Colorado  and  a  few  smaller  rivers,  is  wholly  com- 
prised in  the  basin  of  the  Plata.  (See  next  art.) 
Its  vast  branches  supply  the  most  extensive  means 
of  internal  communication.  Many  lai^  rivers 
water  the  great  plains ;  but  several  of  these  lose 
themselves  in  the  considerable  lakes  previously 
noticed,  without  finding  their  way  to  the  sea.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Rio  Dolce,  which  inter- 
secta  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Santiago,  and 
falls  into  the  lake  de  ha  Fonmgoa^  or  great  salt 
lake,  B5  m.  in  length,  by  20  m.  m  breadth.  The 
largest  lagoon  b  that  of  Ybera,  in  Corrientes,  which 
extends  over  1,000  8g[.  m.,  and  supplies  four  con- 
siderable rivers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Parana 
formerly  took  its  course  through  this  lake :  at  pre- 
sent no  stream  runs  into  it,  and  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  waters  through  some  underground  drainage. 

Geoiogy  and  Minerctls.—The  NE.  and  SW.  shores 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ])re8ent  the  greatest  contrast 
in  their  geological  features.  The  N.  shore  is  ele- 
vated, and,  like  the  islands  in  the  river's  bed  above 
Buenos  Ayrea,  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
clay-slate ;  while,  on  the  S.  side,  every  trace  of 
rock  is  entirely  lost,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  in- 
land not  even  the  smallest  pebble  is  to  be  met 
with.  The  whole  of  the  vast  level  forming  the 
Pampas  appears  to  be  one  immense  bed  of  alluvial 
»and,  quietly  deposited,  during  the  lapse  of  ages, 
in  what  was  anciently  a  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
%vhich  the  estuary  of  the  Plata  is  now  the  only 
remaining  portion.  The  same  process  appears  to 
be  at  present  going  on  here  also :  this  estuar>' 
which,  in  the  IGth  century,  is  reported  to  have 
been  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  burden,  is  gra- 
dually silting  up,  and  probably,  at  some  future 
period,  instead  of  discharging  itself  by  a  wide 
mouth  as  at  present,  the  Plata  will  enter  the  ocean 
b)r  a  delta,  like  the  Amazon,  the  Ganges,  or  the 
Nile.  In  the  alluvium  of  the  Pampas,  vast  quan- 
tities of  marine  shells,  and  the  remains  of  the 
Megatherium  olypoldon  have  been  found ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Darv^in,  its  whole  area  is  one  wide 
sepulchre  for  extinct  quadrupeds.  (Voyage  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle,  iii.  155;  Parish's  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  164,  165.) 

The  precious  metals,  with  copper,  lead,  and  iron, 
are  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  tlie  country;  but, 
speaking  generally,  its  mineral  riches  have  been 
very  inii)erfectly  explored.  Gold  and  silver  have, 
however,  been  obtained  in  considerable  quantitici$, 
in  various  districts  in  the  N  W,  and  W.  provinces 
connected  with  the  Andes,  especially  at  Famatina, 
in  Rioja,  where  the  ores  of  silver  are  said  to  be 
very  rich.  Humboldt  estimated  the  total  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  mines  and  wash- 
ings in  the  captain-generalship  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  at 
nearly  5,000,000  dolls,  a  year.^  Iron  is  also  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  Chaco,  in  extensive  veins, 
intermixed  with  small  proportions  of  nickel  and 
cobalt ;  and  Sir  W.  Parish  considers  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  immense  mass  of  metal  presented 
by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  and  considered  me- 
teoric, is  rather  a  production  of  the  soil.  (Buenos 
Ayres,  258-263.) 
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Salt  is  the  most  abundant  mineral,  and  exista 
in  a  state  of  efliorescence  over  the  surface  of  im- 
mense tracts,  in  a  multitude  of  brackish  springs 
and  pools,  and  in  mines  of  rock  salt«  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts,  limestone,  g^'psum,  alum,  mineral 
pitch,  and  an  abundance  of  sulphur,  are  to  be  met 
with  along  the  Cordillera,  besides  bituminous  shale, 
with  appearances  of  coal  in  many  places;  and 
there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the  extreme 
SW.  angle  of  the  country. 

The  vegetable  products  in  the  N.  provinces  in- 
clude most  of  those  which  flourish  between  the 
tropics;  while  in  the  S.  they  are  in  general  similar 
to  those  of  S.  Europe.  But  even  as  far  S.  as  Cor- 
rientes, cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  indigo, 
and  many  other  articles  of  primary  importance  in 
the  markets  of  Europe,  may  be  produced  to  almost 
any  extent;  and  a  laige  extent  of  country  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat*,  maize, 
and  other  grains.  Wheat,  which,  tiU  of  late,  was 
little  cultivated^  has  now  become  an  article  of  ex- 
port. But  the  unplements  and  processes  of  agri- 
culture are  still  in  the  rudest  state. 

The  immense  tract  annually  inundated  by  the 
Plata,  now  wholly  in  a  state  of  nature,  might,  it 
is  said,  be  made  available  for  the  culture  of  rice  on 
a  most  extensive  scale.  The  inhabs.  of  Arauco,  a 
department  of  La  Rioja,  are  principally  employed 
in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  make  annually  from 
8.000  to  10,000  small  barrels  of  a  strong  sweet 
wine,  which  is  sent  to  Cordova  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  A  good  deal  of  strong  and 
full-bodied  wine  and  brandy  is  also  sent  from 
Mendoza  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  demand  for  sugar  in  the  inland  provs.  is 
not  sufficient  to  induce  the  countr;^  people  to  at- 
tend much  to  the  cane ;  but  tobacco  is  largely  culti- 
vated, and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  adjacent  provs. 
Catamarca  supplies  all  the  surrounding  states  with 
cotton  of  a  superior  quality,  for  their  domestic 
manufactures;  and  exports  large  quantities  of  red 
pepper  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  cactus,  which  feeds 
the  cochineal  insect,  ctows  in  Santiago,  Salta, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  VV.,  and  to  an  unusual  size ; 
and  from  the  first-named  prov.  from  8,000  to 
10,000  lbs.  a  year  of  cochineal  were  formerly  sent 
to  Chili  and  Perm  Aloes  are  equally  abundant, 
and  from  their  macerated  fibres  the  Indians  of  the 
Chaco  make  yam,  ropes,  fishing-nets,  and  a  variety 
of  bags  and  pouches,  for  which  there  is  always  a 
demand  among  their  more  civilised  neighbours : 
these  articles  are  dyed  in  indelible  colours,  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians  from  native  plants.  The 
cocoa  plant  (Ergthroxghn  peruvianum),  which, 
when  mixed  with  lime,  forms  a  stimulant  chewed 
bv  the  Peruvian,  as  the  betel  in  S.  Asia,  grows 
plentifully  in  Salta.  Bonpland  found  3  new  species 
of  indigo  in  Corrientes ;  madder  is  uidigenous  in 
several  places ;  and  on  one  species  of  shrub  a  small 
insect  called  the  clavUlo  is  found,  which  affonls  a 
most  beautiful  green  dye.  The  E.  flanks  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  banks  of  the  W.  afliuents  of  the 
Paraguay,  are  covered  with  dense  forests ;  which 
are  however,  for  the  most  part,  useless,  being  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  Plata  and  sea-i)orts  of 
the  republic.  The  trees  are  mostly  of  the  mimosa 
family ;  and,  from  the  fruit  of  the  algaroba,  mixed 
with  maize,  the  Indians  make  cakes ;  and,  by  fer- 
mentation, produce  their  chica,  a  strong  intoxicat- 
ing spirit,  in  very  general  use.  The  quinquina^  or 
Peruvian  bark  tree,  various  palms,  and  the  gerba- 
matey  or  Paraguay  tea,  are  indigenous  in  Salta. 
Fi^,  oranges,  peaches,  walnuts,  apples,  and  other 
fruits,  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans,  and 
flourish  with  great  luxuriance  in  many  of  the 
central  and  S.  provs. ;  the  want  of  pop.  being,  for 
the  most  part,  the  only  great  drawback  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  vast  natural  resoarces  of  the 
country.  But  the  cliief  source  of  wealth  is  in  the 
immense  herds  of  homed  cattle  which  wander  over 
the  widely-extended  plains  of  the  Pampas.  For- 
merly, the  greater  number  of  these  were  unappro- 
priated, like  the  land  they  roamed  over,  and  were 
i€ut8oed  and  destroyed  at  pleasure  for  their  hides  or 
fat,  though  sometimes,  also,  for  their  flesh,  and 
mmetimes  for  their  tongues  only,  the  rest  of  the 
body  being  left  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  But 
the  Pampas  are  no  longer  unappropriated;  a 
large  part  has  been  carefully  measured  by  the 
government  officers,  and  allotted  to  individuals, 
the  extent  and  boundaries  of  whose  estancieUy  or 
estates,  are  duly  registered.  Evcrj^  animal  a  year 
old  is  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  owner,  and 
that  mark,  being  registered  by  the  authorities, 
entitles  him  to  claim  his  property  wherever  found. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the  single  prov.  of 
Buenos  Ajtcs,  there  are  from  3  to  4  million  head 
i)f  cattle.  *  Hundreds  of  thousands  have,  on  some 
occasions,  perished  through  inundation  and  drought 
without  sensibly  affecting  the  supply  for  the 
market.  In  Entre  Rios,  before  the  revolution, 
*  an  estate  of  3  leagues  in  length,  by  2^  in  breadth, 
that  is  12^  sq.  leagues,  might  have  had  upon  it 
generally  about  8,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  and 
15,000  horsea.  The  price  of  it,  with  stock,  might 
l)c — homed  cattle  at  2«.  each  *=  800/. ;  the  horses 
at  Gdl  each =375/.,  and  fixtures  100/L;  cost, 
therefore,  of  stock  and  fixtures,  l,275i,  leaving 


the  estate  of  37^  sq.  m.  as  a  bonus  to  the  pur- 
chaser.* (Robertaotfs  Letters  on  Paraguay,  ii. 
215,  216.) 

Cattle- rearing  estates  are  frequently  of  vast  size; 
and  Candioti,  probably  the  largest  landoAvner  of 
La  Plata,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Robertson,  to  have  been 
the  proprietor  of  300  sq.  leagues  of  territorj',  with 
250.000  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  300,000  horses 
and  mules.  The  annual  increase  upon  a  well- 
regulated  estancia  varies  from  30  to  40  per  cenL, 
which  yields  an  enormous  profit  to  the  proprietor, 
whose  expenses  are  comparatively  trifling.  And 
since  the  revolution,  which  has  thrown  open  the 
trade  of  S.  America,  the  cattle,  which  were  pre- 
viously not  worth  more  than  3».  or  45.  a  head,  are 
now  worth  20».,  and  for  thc«e  20a.  the  farmer  can 
buy  double  the  quantity  both  of  necessaries  and 
luxuries  (his  own  commodity  of  cattle  always  ex- 
cepted), which  he  could  procure  for  them  before. 
The  estrmcieros  of  Santa  Fd  were  formerly  among 
the  richest  in  the  vicewyalty,  and  furnished  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  50,000  mules  j-early 
8cnt  to  Salta  for  the  scr\'ice  of  Peru :  but  the  stop- 
page of  the  trade  with  the  latter  country  and  Pa- 
riiguay,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  have  im- 
l^verisiied  and  dej>opulated  that  province.  The 
mules  were  commonly  sent,  when  two  or  three 
years  old,  to  a  periodical  fair,  near  Salta,  to  wliich 
the  purchasers  from  Pern  repaired,  and  bought 
them  in  dreves,  at  the  rate  of  from  14  to  16  dol- 
lars each.  The  stniggle  for  independence  stopped 
tljLs  trartic;  for  Pern  being  to  the  last  in  the  pos- 
et.'ssion  of  the  royalists,  all  intercourse  with  Salta 
was  long  cut  ofl',  and,  not  having  been  renewed  to 
any  great  extent,  the  breeding  of  mules  has  de- 
clined in  La  Plata. 

The  horses  of  the  Pampas  are  similar  to  the 
common  Spanish  horse,  and  of  all  colours :  like  the 
cattle,  the  original  stock  was  introduced  from 
Euro|)C.  They  wander  wild  hi  immense  herds, 
being  caught*  indiscriminately  by  the  gauchos, 
whenever  they  are  requuned.  Though  as  service- 
able to  the  gaucho  as  to  the  Arab,  the  former, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  animal  beiug  raised  with- 
out any  attention  on  his  part,  cares  very  little  for 
his  horse;  he  goads  it  m  the  most  unmerciful 


manner,  and  when  it  drops  with  fatigue,  he  forth- 
with lassoes  and  mounts  another,  abandoning 
the  exhausted  horse  to  the  wild  animals.  Blares 
are  better  treated  by  the  Spaniards ;  but,  among 
the  Indians,  mares'*  flesh  is  the  ordinary'  anim^ 
food.  It  may  be  supposed  that  mutton  is  neither 
very  excellent  nor  dear  in  this  countrj%  since,  by 
an  old  royal  edict,  the  inhabs.  were  fori>idden  to 
drive  sheep  alive  into  the  brick-kilns  for  fueL  The 
wool,  also,  a  few  years  a^o,  was  hardly  wcath  the 
expense  of  cleaning,  but  it  has  latterly  much  im- 
provetl  in  quality.  Still,  however,  the  breed  of 
sheep,  like  that  of  goats  and  hogs,  is  very  in- 
ferior. The  singular  animal,  the  coypou^  which 
furnishes  the  skins  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  nutria,  is  abundant  in  Buenos  Ayres,  its 
skins  foraging  a  principal  article  of  export :  the 
chinchilla  also  abounds  in  various  districts.  Along 
the  Andes  are  found  guanacos;  llamas,  and  vicon- 
nas.  Wild  boars,  deer,  with  laguars,  pumas,  and 
armadillos,  are  alao  met  with.  The  biscacha,  a 
rodent  quadmped,  which  makes  travelling  over  the 
Pampas  dangerous  from  its  numerous  burrowings, 
is  very  abundant;  and  condors,  vultures,  and  nu- 
merous birds  of  rich  plumage,  inhabit  the  country. 
Ita  greatest  pests  are  giant  ants,  locusta,  immense 
bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insect  tribes. 

The  gauchos,  or  native  peons,  are  the  descend- 
ants of  European  colonists,  and  many  of  them 
have  spmng  from  the  best  families  of  Spain. 
They  are  at  once  the  most  active  and  the  most 
indolent  of  human  beings;  living,  when  not  on 
horseback  (wliich  they  generally  are)  in  the 
mdest  manner  in  mud  huts.  They  are  with- 
out agriculture,  subsisting  almost  wholly  on  the 
flesh  of  oxen  and  game  of  various  kinds,  which 
they  catch  by  means  of  two  singular  weapons,  in 
the*  use  of  which  they  are  extremely  dexterous, 
the  lasso  and  the  holas.  The  former,  used  by  most 
natives  of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  is  a  strong  platted 
thong  of  green  hide,  about  40ft.  in  length,  with  an 
iron  ring  at  one  end  forming  a  runnuig  noose,  the 
other  end  being  fixed  by  the  peon  on  horseback  to 
his  saddle-girth.  The  gaucho,  when  about  to  seize 
an  animal,  whirls  the  noose  with  a  portion  of  the 
thong  horizontally  round  his  head,  holding  tlic 
rest  of  the  lasso  coiled  up  in  his  left  hand ;  and,  when 
near  enough  to  the  object,  at  a  precise  point  of  it.i 
n)tation,  flings  off  the  noose,  which  seldom  or  never 
fails  to  secure  the  animal.  If  a  horse,  it  invariably 
falls  over  the  neck ;  if  an  ox,  over  tlie  horns.  As 
soon  as  the  rider  has  succeeded  in  his  aim,  he  sud- 
denly tunis  his  horse,  which  seta  it«  legs  in  a  jwsi- 
ti(m  to  resist  successfully  the  pull  of  the  entrap]>ed 
animal.  The  dexterity  evinced  in  this  operation, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  an  animal  running 
at  full  speed,  is  caught,  are  very  striking.  The 
holas,  used  also  by  the  Indians,  is*  briefly  described 
in  the  art.  Patagonia. 

The  Indians  are  of  Araucanian  origin,  living, 
like  the  gr.uchos,  chiefly  on  honjeback,'  but  partly 
in  movable  tents  made  of  hides.  To  their  main 
food,  the  flesh  of  mares  and  colts,  if  they  add  any- 
thing it  is  maize,  obtained  from  the  Spaniards  in 
exchange  for  salt^  cattle,  and  blankets  made  by 
their  women,  liiey  live  together  in  different 
tribes,  each  govemed  by  a  cacique.  Some  are 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  the  greater  part  are 
bitterly  hostile;  and  the  two  races  maintain  against 
each  other  an  exterminating  warfare.  A  few  In- 
dians are  employed  by  the  whites  in  agriculture ; 
receiving  in  payment  for  their  services  some  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  beads,  baubles,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  dress;  but,  in  general,  the  independent 
tribes,  wearing  only  a  poncho,  or  short  cloak,  boots 
of  colt-skin,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, place  little  value  on  European  goods. 
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PLATA,  LA  (REPUBLIC  OF) 

Numerous  settlements  were  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Missiones,  SE.  of 
Corrientes,  and  civilisation  is  said  to  have  made 
some  progress  amonff  the  Indians  of  this  (juarter ; 
but  alter  the  expumon  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1767, 
they  speedily  lapsed  into  their  previous  barbarism. 

La  Hata  has  scarcely  any  manufactures.  Pon- 
chos, saddle-cloths,  and  blankets  are  made  by  the 
Indian  women,  and  sold  in  great  numbers  to  the 
people  of  Tucuman  and  Salta.  Cordova  is  the 
principal  manufacturing  town;  but  the  above  kind 
of  goods  and  morocco  leather,  with  wooden  bowls 
and  dishes,  comprise  almost  all  the  articles  made 
there.  The  foreign  imports  consist  principally  of 
European  goods  for  the  white  colonists;  mostly 
from  Great  Britain.  'The  gaucho,'  says  a  tra- 
veller, is  everywhere  clothed  in  British  manu- 
fiictures.  Take  his  whole  equipment — examine 
everything  about  him — and  what  is  there  (not  of 
raw  hide)  that  is  not  British  ?  If  his  wife  has  a 
gown,  ten  to  one  it  is  made  at  Manchester :  the 
camp  kettle  in  which  he  cooks  his  food,  the  earth- 
eoware  he  eats  from,  the  knife,  spurs,  bit,  are  all 
imported  from  England.'  The  foreign  trade  of 
the  republic  is  increasing ;  it  almost  wholly  centres 
in  Buenos  Ayres  (which  see). 

Education,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  not  very 
flourishing  in  the  provinces;  but  in  the  chief 
towns  it  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  backward  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  S.  America.  Cordova  has  a 
university,  and  Buenos  Ayres  a  good  public  li- 
brary. Newspapers  are  published  in  several  towns, 
and  the  press  is  quite  free. 

The  constitution  of  the  republic  bears  date  May 
15,  1853.  By  its  provisions  the  executive  power 
is  left  to  a  president  elected  for  six  years  bj  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fourteen  provinces,  133  m  num- 
ber ;  while  the  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by 
a  senate  and  a  house  of  deputies,  the  former  num- 
bering 30,  and  the  latter  54  members.  A  vicfr- 
president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  president,  assists  in  the  discharge 
of  the  executive.  The  president  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  appoints  to  all  civil, 
military,  and  judicial  offices;  but  he  and  his  mi- 
nisters are  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  liable  to 
impeachment  before  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
refuresentatives. 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1863,  the  public 
income  was  estimated  at  87,080,000  piastres,  or 
750,258/:,  and  the  expenditure  at  89,456,381  pi- 
astres, or  771,1762.^  leaving  a  deficit  of  2,426,381 
piastres,  or  20,918/!.,  to  be  covered  by  taxes  on 
various  articles  of  consumption.  The  public  debt 
amounted  to  3,185,000/!.  in  1863,  the  greater  part 
of  it  being  the  result  of  two  British  loans.  The 
army,  at  Sie  commencement  of  1864,  consisted  of 
10,700  men,  and  the  navy  of  seven  steamers  and 
ten  sailing  vessels. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  in  1517,  and 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1553.  It  was  long 
dependent  on  Peru ;  but,  in  1778,  was  erected  into 
a  viceroy alty,  comprising,  together  with  La  Plata, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  English 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  tliis  country-  in 
1807.  In  1810  the  struggle  began  between  the 
inhabs.  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Spain,  which  termi- 
nated, in  1816,  in  the  independence  of  the  former. 
The  first  congress  met  at  Tucuman,  but  the  federal 
cap.  was  soon  transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1827  a  war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and 
Brazil,  respecting  the  possession  of  Uruguay  (Ban- 
da  Oriental),  established  as  an  independent  state 
in  1828 ;  and  subset^uently  La  Plata  became  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  both  Bolivia  and  France. 
These  wars  contributed  to  retard  the  march  of  her 
prosperity;  but,  with  all  her  accumulated  diificul- 
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tics,  La  Pl^tA  has  made  great  strides  towards  de- 
veloping her  abundant  natural  resources,  so  as  to 
become  a  comparatively  flourishing  country. 

PLATA  (RIO  DE  LA),  {Biver^  Silver),  a  large 
river  of  S.  America,  drainmg  with  its  numerous 
affluents  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  La  Plata, 
Banda  Oriental,  and  Para^y,  with  smaller  por- 
tions of  Bolivia  and  BraziL  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  important  branches,  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  width,  be- 
comes a  very  large  estuaiy,  entering  the  S.  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  Punta  Negra  (Ut.  84^  55'  S.,  long. 
550  5'  W.)  on  the  NE.,  and  Cape  St.  Antonio  (l»t. 
360  21'  8.,  long.  56©  42'  W.)  on  the  SW. ;  havuig 
on  its  N.  bank  the  city  and  port  of  Monte  Video 
and  the  colony  of  San  Sacramento,  while  on  the 
opposite  side,  124  m.  from  its  mouth,  is  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  basin  of  this  great  river  is  estimated 
to  occupy  about  1,250,000  sq.  m.,  being  inferior  in 
extent  only  to  those  of  the  Amazon  and  A^issis- 
sippL  Its  length,  from  the  source  of  the  Paraguay 
to  Its  mouth,  IS  about  2,450  m. 

The  longest  and  most  direct  river,  and  that  of 
the  largest  volume,  belonging  to  this  great  water 
system,  is  the  Paraguay,  which,  on  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Parana  at  Corrientes  (27^  20'  S.  lat), 
assumes  the  name  of  that  branch.  It  has  its 
sources  between  lat  13°  and  14°  S.,  in  the  low 
ranges  connecting  the  ^reat  mountains  of  Peru 
and  Brazil,  which  constitute  the  water-shed  be- 
tween the  aflluents  of  the  Amazon  and  those  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Many  navigable  streams  Join 
it  from  the  E.  as  it  passes  through  Brazil ;  but 
those  on  the  W.  side,  though  not  so  numerous,  are 
much  more  extensive.  Between  the  17th  and 
19th  degs.  of  S.  lat  occurs  that  wide  region  of 
swamps  called  the  Lake  of  Xarayes,  which,  during 
the  periodical  inundations  of  Ihe  river,  is  flooded 
so  extensively  as  to  form  a  great  inland  sea, 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  between  200  and  300  m., 
and  irbm  N.  to  S.  upwards  of  100  m.,  with  a  depth 
of  10  or  12  ft  At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season, 
these  waters  are  carried  off  b^  the  Paraguay, 
which  is  navigable  from  this  point  to  its  mouth 
for  vessels  of  40  or  50  tons,  a  direct  distance  of 
1,200  m.  The  other  western  affluents  are  the  Pil- 
comayo  and  Vermeio,  which  fall  into  it  between 
Assumption  and  Corrientes,  both  having  their 
sources  in  Bolivia,  and  flowing  SE.  through  the 
great  chaooy  or  desert  The  Piloomayo,  uter  a 
course  of  1,000  m.,  enters  the  main  stream  by  two 
branches,  about  60  m.  apart:  it  is  shallow,  and 
not  navic^able  even  by  canoes.  The  Vermejo, 
which  falls  into  the  main  river  about  135  m.  below 
that  last  mentioned,  rises  on  the  £.  slope  of  the 
Andes,  and  is  navigable  for  large  boats  through 
the  whole  of  the  level  country  for  nearly  700  m. 

The  Parana  (which  joins  the  Paraguay  at  Cor- 
rientes, and  gives  its  own  name  to  its  lower  part) 
rises  m  the  table-land  of  Brazil,  In  lat  21^  S., 
hardly  120  m.  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  It 
flows  S.  and  then  curves  westward,  separating 
Brazil  from  Paraguay,  and,  lower  down,  divides 
the  latter  country  from  the  states  of  La  Plata.  It 
has  numerous  affluents,  but  though  the  main  stream 
be  upwards  of  1,000  m.  in  lenj^h,  it  is  not  navi- 
gable for  more  than  100  m.,  owing  to  the  aa/ftw,  or 
falls,  the  lowest  of  which,  close  to  the  island  of 
Ai)ipe,  is  in  lat  27°  26'  S.,  long.  66°  47'  W.  From 
this  point  the  river  at  once  becomes  navigable  for 
vessels  of  300  tons.  The  most  important  fall, 
however,  is  considerably  higher  up  the  stream,  in 
lat  28®  30'  S.,  being  upward  of  50  ft.  in  height 
From  Corrientes,  the  uniied  river,  now  from  1^  m. 
to  2  ra.  in  width,  flows  through  a  vast  channel, 
much  broken  by  islands,  overrun  with  trees,  anu 
subject  to  inundation.     The   only  considerable 
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trib.  of  the  Parana  below  Corrientes  is  the  Salado, 
vrhich  rises  in  the  E.  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and, 
after  a  devious  course  through  the  mountains,  runs 
south-eastward  through  the  Pampas,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  river,  near  Santa  F^,  in  lat.  31° 
40'  S.  Here  the  Parana  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  formed  by  pretty  large  islands,  becoming 
more  frequent  lower  down  the  stream,  which  at 
length  opens  into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  by  a  long 
narrow  delta,  having  two  principal  branches.  The 
depth  at  the  mouth  b  seldom  less  than  2  fathoms, 
and  there  is  an  uninterrupted  navigation  through- 
out the  year  for  vessels  of  800  tons  from  Assump- 
tion, upwards  of  800  m.  from  the  mouth.  It  has 
been  estimated,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  that  *  the  river, 
at  its  source,  has  only  a  fall  of  1  ft.  per  mile,  and 
much  less  lower  down  in  its  course ;  indeed,  a  rise 
of  7  ft.  at  Buenos  Ayres  may  be  perceived  180 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Parana.  But  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  we  met  during  our  de- 
scent very  few  vessels.  One  of  the  best  gifts  of 
nature  s^ms  here  wilfully  thrown  away,  so  grand 
a  channel  of  communication  being  left  nearly  un- 
occupied :  a  river  in  which  ships  mi^ht  navigate 
from  a  temperate  country,  as  surprismgly  abun- 
dant in  some  productions  as  destitute  of  others,  to 
another,  posseissing  a  tropical  climate,  and  a  soil, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  fertilitv  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  How  different  would  have  beien  the  aspect 
of  this  countrv  if  English  instead  of  Spanish 
colonists  had,  by  good  fortune,  first  sailed  up  this 
splendid  river ! '  (Voyage  of  the  Adv.  and  Beagle, 
iii.  164.)  The  inundations  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  bear  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  the  Nile. 
*  Both  rivers,'  says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  *  rise  in 
the  torrid  zone,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  equator ;  and  both,  though  holding  their 
courses  towards  opposite  poles,  disembogue  by 
deltas  in  about  the  same  lat :  both  are  navigable 
for  very  long  distances,  and  both  have  their  peri- 
odical risings,  bursting  over  their  natural  bounds, 
and  inundating  immense  tracts  of  country.'  The 
Parana  begins  to  rise  about  the  end  of  Dec,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  In  the 
S.  trofiic,  and  increases  gradually  till  April,  when 
it  begins  to  fall  somewhat  more  rapidly  till  the 
l)eginning  of  July :  a  second  rising,  called  repuntej 
is  occasioned  by  the  winter  rains  S.  of  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  but  it  seldom  overflows  the  banks. 

The  ordinary  average  of  the  increase  below  Cor^ 
rientes  is  12  h.;  but  at  Assumption,  where  the 
river  is  more  confined,  the  rise  is  said  to  be  some- 
times as  much  as  5  or  G  fathoms.  Occasionally, 
however,  these  floods  are  much  higher,  penetra- 
ting into  the  jiuiglea  of  the  ulterior,  and  drowning 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  the  carcasses  of  which 
poison  the  air  for  months  afterwards.  The  river 
at  these  times  is  exceedingly  turbid,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  vegetable  substances  and  mud 
brought  dowii  by  it :  the  velocity  of  the  stream  in 
the  higher  and  narrower  parts  at  first  prevents 
their  deposition ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  lower 
lands,  or  {)ampas,  they  are  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  forming  a  grey  slimy  soil,  which 
increases  vegetation  in  a  surprising  d^ree.  The 
extent  of  ground  thus  covered  during  the  inunda- 
tions is  estimated  at  30,000  sq.  m. 

The  Umgua}',  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
leetuary  of  La  Plata,  takes  its  name  from  the 
numerous  falls  and  rapids  which  mark  its  oourse. 
It  is  upwards  of  800  m.  in  length,  rising  in  lat. 
27®  30 ,  on  the  Sierra  de  S.  Catherina,  in  the  prov. 
of  that  name,  only  about  75  m.  W.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  course  is  at  first  nearly  due  W.,  but  is 
afterwards  turned  southward  by  a  mountain  range, 
separating  it  from  the  Parana.  It  receives  several 
important  aflHuents,  of  which  the  Negro,  the  prin- 


cipal river  of  Banda  Oriental,  is  the  diief.  It 
joins  the  sBstuary  of  La  Plata  about  50  m.  below 
the  junction  o^  the  latter;  and  its  clear  blue 
waters  may  be  distinguished  from  the  muddy 
stream  of  the  Parana  for  miles  alter  their  Junc- 
tion. The  country  through  which  the  Urugaty 
flows  is  of  a  very  uneven  and  rocky  character;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  navigation  is  broken  by 
many  reefs  and  falls,  only  passable  during  the 
periodical  floods.  Of  these,  the  lowest  are  the 
Saltos  Grande  and  Chico,  in  lat  BI^'  30',  about 
190  m.  above  its  mouth. 

The  lestnaiy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  redpient 
of  these  great  rivers,  is  about  185  m.  in  length, 
its  breadth  at  the  mouth  being  about  180  m., 
though  it  gradually  becomes  narrower,  till,  op- 
posite Buenos  Ayres.  it  has  a  width  of  only  S^  m. 
The  coast  on  the  N.  side  is  in  general  high  and 
rocky;  whereas  on  the  opposite  side  the  shores 
are  low,  extending  inwards  in  immense  pampas. 
The  depth  of  the  river  increases  towanls  the 
mouth,  where  it  averages  10  fathoms;  but  at 
Monte  Video  it  scarcelv  exceeds  3  fathom^  and 
gradually  lessens,  so  that  vessels  drawing  more 
than  16  11.  water  cannot  ascend  above  Baenoa 
Ayres.  E.  of  Monte  Video  is  an  immense  bank  of 
sand  and  shells,  called  the  English  Bank;  besides 
which  there  are  many  other  sand-banks,  covered 
when  the  river  is  low  with  only  about  8  ft.  water, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Ortiz,  is  in  some  parts 
between  11  and  12  m.  in  width.  The  currents 
are  extremely  irregular,  both  in  rate  and  direction, 
a  consequence  of  the  immense  volume  of  water 
brought  down  at  certain  seasons  by  the  Parana,  as 
well  as  of  the  influence  of  the  winds  at  the  mouih 
of  the  river:  indeed,  this  variability  of  the  winds 
and  currents  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  navigating  the  Plata,  which,  on  this 
account,  has  been  termed  '  El  Infiemo  de  iom 
Marineros.^ 

In  calm  weather  the  currents  are  generally  very 
slack,  and  almost  as  regular  as  tides,  setting  up 
and  down  the  river  alternatelv.  The  efi*ect  pro- 
educed  by  the  pamperot,  or  SVV.  gales,  so  called 
from  their  blowing  over  the  pam^  S.  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  remarkaUe  from  tJie  singular  fluctua- 
tions in  the  depth  of  the  water  before  and  after 
their  occurrence,  the  river  being  always  higher 
than  usual  when  they  begin ;  whereas,  after  they 
have  continued  for  a  few  hours,  the  water  is  forced 
out  to  sea,  so  that  the  sand-banks  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and,  on  some  occasions,  even  the  anchor- 
mg  grounds  have  been  laid  bare !  The  tides  are 
so  much  disturbed,  and,  as  it  were,  hidden  hy  the 
currents,  that  it  has  been  affirmed  thev  have  no 
existence ;  but,  according  to  the  <  American  Coast 
Pilot,'  they  arc  clearly  discernible  in  calm  weather, 
though  their  rise  seldom  exceeds  6  ft.  (American 
Coast  mioU) 

The  Rio  de  la  llata,  which,  with  its  affluents, 
furnishes  an  internal  navigation  of  many  thousand 
miles,  must  of  course,  even  in  its  present  neg- 
lected state,  have  a  considerable  commerce,  of 
which  BuKifos  Ayres  and  Montb  Video  are  the 
great  en/r^oto,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  further  details.  The  river  trade,  however,  is 
far  less  extensive  at  present  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  the  intercourse  with  Chili  and  Peru  having 
greatly  decreased  since  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendence at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  with  Para- 
guay having  been  all  but  annihilated  by  the 
exclusive  and  despotic  policy  adopted  by  its 
late  dictator.  Dr.  Francia.  The  nver  is*  pre- 
eminently well-adapted  for  steam  navigation,  and, 
under  more  happy  circumstances,  might  become 
the  medium  of  a  trade  uiferior  only  to  that  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Mississippi. 
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PLATiSA,  a  considerable  city  of  ancient  Greece, 
now  wholly  in  ruins,  in  Bceotia,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeron,  about  7  m.  SW.  Thebes.  This 
town  has  acquired  renown  from  its  having  ^ven 
its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity, 
on  the  22d  September,  anno  479  b.(^,  between  the 
combined  Greek  forces  under  Pausanias,  and  the 
Persian  army  under  Mardonius,  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  left  by  Xerxes  in  Greece.  The  Grecians 
ffained  a  most  complete  victory.  Mardonius  was 
killed  in  the  action ;  and  the  camp  to  which  the 
fugitives  retreated  having  been  forced,  a  prodigious 
slaughter  took  place.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  about  40,000  horse,  who  escaped  under  Artaba- 
zus,  the  entire  Persian  army,  said  to  have  been 
nearly  300,000  strong,  was  all  but  entirely  anni- 
hilated. (Herod.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  69.)  The  victori- 
ous Greeks,  besides  securing  the  independence  of 
their  country,  found  an  immense  booty  in  the 
camp  of  the  Persians.  A  tenth  part'of  the  spoil 
was  given  to  Pausanias,  the  general,  whose  great 
talents  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
day  ;  and  another  tenth  was  set  apart  as  offerings 
to  the  gods.  From  the  produce  of  the  latter  was 
presented  to  the  shrine  or  Delphi  a  golden  tripod, 
supported  on  a  brazen  pillar  formed  of  three  ser- 
pents twisted  together.  And  it  is  a  singular  and 
curious  fact,  that  this  identical  pillar,  having  been 
carried  to  Constantinople,  still  exists  in  the  Hip- 
podrome of  that  city !  (Herod.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  80 ; 
and  the  arts.  Comstaktinoplb  and  Delphi,  in 
this  work.) 

Notwithstanding  the  services  the  PlatsaAs  had 
rendered  to  the  common  cause  in  this  great  strug- 
gle, their  city  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  anno 
974  B.a,  taken  and  razed  by  the  Spartans.  But 
she  was  afterwards  restored,  and  her  walls  rebuilt, 
by  Alexander  the  Great  The  existing  remains 
oi  the  city  date  from  the  nra  of  that  conqueror. 

PLAUEN,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  circ. 
Zurichau,  cap.  districts  Plauen  and  Pausa ;  on  the 
Whit«  Elster,  58  m.  S.  by  W.  Leipsic,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Leipzif|r  to  Nuremberg.  Pop.  16,166  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  walled, 
and  has  several  churches  and  hospitals,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  royal  castle.  It  is  a  thriving  place, 
with  manufactures  of  linens,  and  cotton  goods  and 
yam;  it  has  also  considerable  markets  for  wooL 
rearls  are  occasionally  found  in  this  part  of  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  royal  pearl  fishery  at  Oelsnitz, 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

PLYMOUTH  and  DEVONPORT,  two  pari 
bors.  and  sea-port  towns  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
and  hund.  Roborough,  forming  together  the  prin- 
cipal naval  port  of  Great  Britain  after  Portsmouth, 
at  the  bottom  or  N.  end  of  Plymouth  Sound,  on  a 
kind  of  rocky  promontory  between  the  Tamar  and 
Plym,  36  m.  S  W.  Exeter)  and  246  m.  W.  by  S.  Lon- 
don by  Great  Western  and  South  Devon  railway. 
Pop.  of  pari,  and  mun.  bor.  Plymouth,  62,599  m 
1861 ;  pop.  of  mun.  bor.  Devonport,  50,440,  and  of 

EarL  bor.  Devonport,  64,783  in  1861.  The  towns  are 
uilt  on  rather  unequal  ground;  Plvmouth  being 
on  the  E„  and  Devonport  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
sfiace  (3  m.  broad)  between  the  two  rivers:  the 
medial  suburb  of  Stonehouse  connects  the  two 
towns.  Plymouth  lb  old  and  irregularly  laid  out ; 
several  of  ite  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-built,  a  few 
al8o  being  steep.  Many  improvements,  however, 
liave  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
has  now  several  handsome  streets  and  good  squares, 
lined  with  substantial  sU^ne  houses.  Devonport, 
formerly  called  Dock,  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  new 
town  of  Plymouth,  having  been  almost  entirely 
built  since  1760 :  most  of  its  streets  are  straight 
and  wide,  and  the  older  houses  are  being  ^pradually 
replaced  by  handsomer  and  more  substantial  build- 
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Xlts  wide  handsome  streets,  which  cross  each 
r  at  right  angles,  are  paved  with  limestone 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  towns  are 
well  lighted  with  gas,  and  water  is  abundantly 
supplied  to  Plymouth  by  the  corporation,  and  to 
Devonport  by  a  joint  stock  company. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  are, 
a  modem  guildhall,  with  a  small  attached  bor. 
gaol;  an  exchange,  and  custom-house ;  a  very  ele- 
gant ^ifice,  called  the  Athenaeum,  belonging  to 
the  Plymouth  Literary  Institution;  a  public 
library;  and  a  spendid* hotel  and  theatre  built  by 
the  corporation,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  40,000^. 
The  portion  of  the  latter  building  forming  the 
theatre  and  assembly  rooms  was  destroyed  by  tire 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1863,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  Roval  Union  Baths,  and  a  plain  stone  strac- 
ture  called  the  Freemasons'  HaU.  There  are  also 
a  new  and  extensive  market-place,  formed  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  10,000/. ;  and  several  bar- 
racks, hospitals,  and  prisons  belonging  to  govern- 
ment The  Naval  Hospital,  at  Stonehouse,  is  of 
great  extent,  and  admirably  arranged ;  and  oppo- 
site to  the  water-entry  of  this  hospital  is  the  Royal 
Military  Hospital,  with  an  arcade  of  41  arches, 
supporting  a  terrace,  and  covered  promenade  be- 
low :  there  is,  also,  a  large  military  prison  a(  Mill- 
bay,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  3,000  per- 
sons. One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Ply- 
mouth is  its  citadel,  erected  on  a  commanding 
eminence  in  1670 :  it  has  five  bastions,  and  b  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  deep  ditch  and  counter- 
scarp :  the  interior  comprises  a  governor's  house, 
residences  for  numerous  military'  officers,  and  ex- 
tensive barracks.  The  victualling  office,  erected 
at  Duval's  or  DeviVs  Point,  S.  of  Stonehouse,  is 
of  large  size,  and  replete  with  every  convenience. 
W.  of  the  citadel  is  the  elevated  walk  called  the 
Hoe,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound 
and  the  surrounding  country,  iycluding  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  with  the  Cornish  hills  in  the  W.,  the 
high  land  of  Dartmoor  in  the  N.,  and  Sal  tram, 
its  neighbourhood,  and  distant  torrs  in  the  NE. 

Pl^nnouth  has  several  good  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices. St  Andrew's  church,  erected  at  different 
Eia  between  the  12th  and  15th  centuries,  is  a 
an(if  rather  handsome  stracture,  with  a  square 
ttled  tower;  its  interior  comprises  accommo- 
dation for  2,500  persons,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  ele- 
gantly arranged.  Charles's  church,  built  towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  centuiv,  and  named  after 
King  Charles  I.,  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  square 
tower  surmoimted  by  a  light  steeple.  There  are 
several  other  churches  and  chapels-of-ease,  besides 
the  chapel  in  the  citadel,  and  the  mariners'  church, 
called  Trinity  Church,  as  well  as  some  Baptist 
chapels,  and  others  belonging  to  the  sect  denomi- 
nated *  Plymoutli  Brethren.'  The  Wesleyan,  Asso- 
ciated, and  Bryanite  Methodists,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  and  Unitarians,  have  also  chapels ; 
and  tliere  is  a  meeting-house  for  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  synagogue.  Hve  Sunday  schools  are 
attached  to  the  Established  Church,  and  religious 
instmction  is  furnished  by  the  Dissenters  to  many 
hundred  cliildren  of  both  sexes.  A  grammar 
school,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation,  is  at- 
tended by  from  20  to  30  boys ;  and  another  school, 
formerly  proprietar}-,  fumishesa  good  general  edu- 
cation to  about  50  boys.  There  is,  likewise,  an 
endowed  charity  school  for  80  children  of  each 
sex.  Dame  Rogers's  charity  gives  clothing  and 
instmction  to  52  girls,  and  a  Lancastrian  school  is 
attended  by  176  bovs  and  120  girls.  An  orphan 
asylum  was  established  some  years  ago ;  and  ihero 
are  4  sets  of  almshouses,  besides  the  *  South  Devon 
I  and  East  Cornwall  Hospital,'  and  ^  Public  Dispen- 
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sary,'  for  providing  the  poor  with  gratuitous  me- 
dical aid ;  and  other  benevolent  and  religious  in- 
stitutions supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  literary  establishments  comprise  the  Ply- 
mouth Institution,  or  Athenieum,.  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  literature ;  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  a  public  library 
with  6,000  vols. ;  a  medical  library,  established  in 
1794;  a  law  library,  established  in  1815 ;  a  theolo- 
gical library ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 

Devonport,  unlike  Plymouth,  is  a  regularly  for- 
tified town,  surrounded  by  lines  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  but  since  much  improved. 
It  is  also  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Mount  Wise, 
between  the  town  and  the  harbour  on  the  S.,  and 
by  a  fort  on  Mount  Pleasant  to  the  N.,  and  a  bat- 
tery at  Obelisk  Point  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Kdgcumbe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  several  of  th^  adjacent 
heights  command  the  town,  it  could  not  oppose 
any  effectual  resistance  to  an  army  attacking  it  by 
land ;  but  it  is  quite  secure  from  any  attack  by  sea. 
Close  to  the  fort  of  Mount  Wise  is  the  governor's 
house,  a  handsome  stone  building,  fronted  by  a 
parade,^ forming  a  favourite  promenade:  on  its 
K.  side  is  the  jMrt-admiral's  house,  a  modem,  capa- 
cious stone  building.  A  town-hall  has  been  erected, 
and  other  edifices  for  various  ptorposes  have  been 
built  since  the  grant  of  the  charter  in  1888.  Op- 
posite the  town-hall  (which  is  a  neat  Doric  struc- 
ture) stands  a  Huted  column,  erected  in  1847,  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  naming  of  Devon))ort, 
in  1824 :  its  summit  commands  a  fine  \dew  of  the 
harbour  and  surrounding  acenery.  There  are  11 
churches,  and  numerous  dissenting  chapels,  belong- 
ing to  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Unitarians,  withattached  Sunday  schools. 
There  are  also  several  endowed  and  subscription 
schools,  furnishing  instruction  to  nearly  5,000 
children  of  both  sexes.  A  public  dispensary  and 
savings  bank  hme  also  been  established.  Devon- 
port,  however,  is  mainly  dependent  on  its  dock* 
yard,  which,  indeed,  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  united  town. 

Pl3rmouth  has  been,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
the  second  naval  harbour  of  Great  Britain.  The 
dockyard  at  Devonport,  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  is  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  extends  along  the  shore 
of  Hamoaze  8,500  fL,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of 
1,300  ft.,  including  an  area  of  75  acres :  the  en- 
trance on  the  land  side  is  from  Fore  Street,  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Devonport.  The 
basin  of  tne  dock  is  only  250  ft,  in  length,  and 
180  fL  in  width;  but  the  excellence  of  Hamoaze 
as  a  natural  harbour  renders  a  larger  basin  of  loss 
importance.  The  wharf-wall  extends  along  the 
shore,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  such  as  to  allow 
the  laigest  ships  of  the  lino  to  come  close  up  to 
the  principal  jetties  to  take  in  stores. 

The  dockyard  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  bv  a  canal  (similar  to  that  in  Portsmouth), 
which  furnishes  easy  access  for  boats  to  the  store- 
houses, roperies,  and  smithies.  In  the  N.  half, 
and  facing  the  harbour,  are  dry  docks  for  ships  of 
120  guns,  with  jetties  for  their  accommodation 
after  having  been  undocked.  A  fine  double  dock, 
for  ships  of  74  guns,  communicates  directly  with 
the  harbour,  and  a  smaller  dock  opens  into  the 
older  basin,  in  addition  to  which  a  capacious  new 
basin  is  now  being  formed  in  tlie  SW.  part  of  the 
yard.  The  roofs  of  the  docks  are  extraordinary 
specimens  of  arohitectiiral  skill,  each  being  formed 
of  a  single  arch,  un.su[>ported  either  by  buttress  or 
pillara.  Workshops  and  sheds  are  erected  in  va- 
rious parts,  and  a  quadrangular  range  of  fire-proof 
stone  buildings  comprises  magazines  of  stores,] 


sails,  and  rigging.  At  the  N.  end,  also,  is  a  nmge 
of  handsome  houses,  with  attached  gardens,  form- 
ing the  residence  of  the  principal  officers.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  yard  are  building  slips  for  laige  ves- 
sels, and  others  for  those  of  inferior  size :  near  these 
is  a  building  in  which  planks  are  steamed,  when 
required  to  receive  any  particular  cnr\'atare ;  and 
in  this  part,  also,  are  extensive  timber-berths, 
sawpits,  and  mast-houses,  besides  a  large  pond 
in  which  masts  and  yards  are  kept  soaked  to  pre- 
vent their  cracking  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
blacksmiths'  shop,  about  200  iU  square,  comprises 
many  forges.  Anchors  are  made  in  it  df  the 
largest  size.  The  ropery,  which  is  the  finest  in 
the  kingdom,  comprises  2  ranges  of  building,  each 
1,200  ft.  in  length,  and  3  stories  in  height,  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  as  a  security  against 
fire :  contiguous  to  them  is  the  hemp-magazine. 
In  this  part  of  the  yard,  also,  is  the  model-loA,  in 
which  are  the  patterns  of  the  various  parts  of  ships 
ordered  to  be  constructed  by  the  Adrnirslty.  The 
gun-wharf,  or  arsenal,  separated  from  the  dock- 
yard by  North  Comer  Street,  includes  within  the 
walls  about  4|  acres :  it  has  two  principal  ware- 
houses for  muskets,  pistols,  and  other  small  arms, 
with  sheds  for  gun  carriages,  a  powder  magazine, 
and  a  cooperage.  A  great  number  of  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  the  dock- 
yard, especially  during  war.  or  when  a  fleet  has  to 
be  fitted  out ;  and  the  scale  on  which  the  various 
operations  are  conducted,  the  diversity  of  the  em- 
ployments, the  perfection  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  activity  prevalent  throughout  the  establish- 
ment, are  all  objects  of  admiration.  But  no  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  in  uniform,  or  is  not  well  known 
to  the  authorities,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  dock- 
yard, unless  by  special  permission. 

The  harbour  qfPiymcnth  is  double,  being  formed 
by  the  actuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar,  openhig 
into  the  N£.  and  NW.  angles  of  Plvmouth  Sound ; 
theiestuary  of  the  Plym  forms  the  Catwater,  a  con- 
venient and  capacious  harbour  for  merchant  ves- 
sels; and  that  of  the  Tamar  expands  into  the 
noble  road  or  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  about  4  m.  in 
length,  by  about  ^  m.  in  width :  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  has  moorings  for  100  sail 
of  the  line,  with  secure  anchoring-ground  for  a 
still  larger  number :  its  averapre  depth  is  9  fathoms 
at  ebb  tide,  and  the  laigest  ships  float  close  to  the 
quays.  Subordinate  to  the  harbour  of  Catwater 
is  Sutton-pool,  a  small  tide-basin,  to  the  £.  of  the 
citadel,  surrounded  by  quays  for  the  convenience 
of  colliers,  coasting  vessels,  and  fishing  smacks,  by 
which  it  is  almost  exclusifely  frequented.  In 
Mill-bay,  also,  to  the  W.  ofT*lymouth,  a  pier  has 
been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
laigest  steamers  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Spring 
tides  rise  from  15  to  18  ft.^  and  neaps  finom  6  ft.  to 
8  ft, 

The  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Plymouth 
Sound,  into  which  these  harbours  open,* is  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships  that  have 
been  refitted  in  the  dockyards,  and  as  a  safe 
asylum  for  all  sorts  of  ships  in  stormy  weather. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  swell  thrown  in 
from  the  S.,  it  was  formerly  a  very  unsafe  place 
for  anchoring ;  and,  to  obviate  this  mconvenience, 
a  stupendous  breakwater,  or  mole  (similar  to  tliat  of 
Cherooui^g,  and,  still  more,  to  that  of  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  cunstnicted  by  the  emperor  Trajan),  has  been 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  stretching  in  a 
line,  straight  in  the  middle  but  inclined  inwards 
at  either  extremity,  between  Cawsand  Bay  on  the 
one  side  and  Boi^sand  Bay  on  the  other.  The 
material  consists  of  rough  cubical  blocks,  each 
weighing  from  1^  to  2  tons  and  upwards.  The 
top   of  the  breakwater  presents  a  flat  sodace, 
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about  ten  yards  in  width,  whence  it  slopes  on 
both  sides  to  the  bottom,  the  principal  slope  being 
on  the  side  next  the  sea.  A  lighthouse  is  erected 
on  its  W.  extremity. 

This  great  tmdertaking  has  cost  a  very  laige 
sum,  but  the  important  object  in  view  in  its  con- 
struction has  been  completely  attained.  That 
part  of  the  Sound  within  the  breakwater  has  been 
rendered  one  of  the  very  best  roadsteads  in  the 
world :  it  is  accessible  on  either  side,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  admit  the  lai]^t  fleets,  which 
ride  under  cover  of  this  immense  bmwark  during  the 
stormiest  weather  in  perfect  safety,  llie  Eddvstone 
lighthouse  stands  about  14  m.  Sl  by  W.  the  break- 
water, and  is  an  important  appendage  to  the 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  would,  but  for 
this  beacon,  be  comparatively  dangerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hidden  rocks  on  which  it  is  placed. 
Within  the  breakwater,  and  opposite  to  and 
commanding  the  entrance  to  Hamoaze,  is  St 
Nicholas  Island,  which  has  been  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  constitutes,  with  the  redoubt,  at  Staddon 
height,  above  Bovisand  quay  (near  which  is 
formed  the  reservoir  for  supplying  H.  M's  ships 
with  water),  the  principal  defence  of  the  town 
and  harbour  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  Hamoaze 
is  bounded  on  the  S.,  directly  opposite  Devonport, 
by  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Edgcumbe.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  on  its  W.  side,  is 
the  town  of  Saltash.  A  splendid  bridge,  known 
as  Brunei's  Albert  Brid^  unites  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall:  it  is  constructed  of  two 
spans  of  465  feet  each,  and  stands  100  feet  above 
high  water  mark. 

In  Catwater  harbour  there  are  wet  and  dry 
docks,  foimerlv  suited  to  the  construction  of 
74-gun  ships ;  but  for  many  years  thev  have  been 
used  exclusively  for  merchant-vessels.  On  the 
£.  side  of  the  Catwater  are  the  villages  of  Oreston 
and  Tumchapel,  mostly  occupied  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  dockyards,  or  otherwise  connected 
with  the  trade  of  the  port.  In  this  direction,  also, 
are  the  finely  situated  villages  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Hooe.  Mount  Batten,  at  the  SW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Catwater,  opposite  Sutton-pool,  is 
a  very  picturesque  object.  It  is  surmounted  by 
an  ancient  castle. 

The  trade  of  Plymouth  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance: the  KToss  customs'  duties  amounted 
to  181,190/.  in  1863.  There  belonged  to  the  port 
on  the  1st  Jan.,  1864, 288  sailing  vessels  underdo, 
and  214  above  50  tons,  besides  12  steamers,  of  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  409  tons.  A  large  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  town  depends  on  the  dockyard. 
Steamers  touch  here  daily,  on  their  passage  be- 
tween London,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Southampton. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Plymouth 
comprise  a  very  extensive  sail-cloth  factory,  a 
sugar-refinery,  glass-house,  starch-factory,  and  a 
soap-boiling  establishment.  The  communication 
witn  the  country  £.  of  the  Flym  is  effected  b^  an 
iron  bridge  of  five  arches,  raised  on  granite  piers, 
built  at  we  sole  expense  of  the  late  £ari  of  Mor- 
ley.  Pl3nnouth  is  united  by  railway  with  Exeter, 
Bristol,  and  the  metropolis. 

Plymouth  was  incorporated  in  18  Henry  VI. 
Its  present  municipal  officers  are  a  mayor,  11 
aldermen,  and  36  coimdUors,  the  borough  being 
divided  into  six  wards.  Quarter  and  pett^  sessions 
are  held  under  a  recorder;  and  there  is  also  a 
borough  court  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  and  a 
county  court.  Devonport  has  also  been  made  a 
corporate  town,  and  divided  into  wards;  its  muni- 
cipal officers  being  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cillors. It  has  a  commission  of  the  peace  under  a 
recorder.    Plymouth  has  regularly  sent  2  mems. 
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to  the  H,  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but 
it  occasionally  exercised  the  franchise  at  an 
eariier  period.  The  electoral  boundaries  were 
enlarged  by  the  Reform  Act,  so  as  to  include  with 
the  old  bor.  a  small  pordon  of  land  NE.  the  town 
on  the  Exeter  road.  Keg.  electors,  2,913  in  1865. 
The  Reform  Act  constituted  Devonport  a  pari, 
bor.,  and  (X>nferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  returning 
2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  electoral  limits 
comprise  the  par.  of  Stoke-Damerell  and  township 
of  Stonehouse.  Registered  electors,  2,826  in  1865. 
Markets,  in  Plymouth,  on  Monday,  Thursdav, 
and  Saturday ;  m  Devonport,  on  Tue^ay,  Thur?«- 
day,  and  Saturday;  both  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  provisions. 

Plymouth,  originally  called  Tameorwerth,  and 
afterwards  Sutton  (or  South  Town),  received  its 
present  name  at  the  period  of  its  incorporation,  in 
the  reign  of  Heni;^  VI.  The  town  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  wealth  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  greatly  benefited  by  a  supply  of  good  water, 
conveyed  by  a  channel,  24  m.  in  length,  from 
Dartmoor,  planned  by  the  famous  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  a  native  of  the  town.  During  the  same 
reign,  Plymouth  Sound  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet  opposed  to  the  Armada,  and  also  of  the 
fleet  sent  against  Cadiz.  The  town  sufiered 
greatly,  on  three  occasions,  from  the  plague, 
which,  in  1626,  carried  off  2,000  persons.  Duruig 
the  parliamentary  wars  it  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  parliament,  and  was  besieged  by  Prince 
Maurice  and  the  royalists,  though  without  success. 

Devon^rt,  as  is  already  stated,  is  (]uite  a  modern 
town,  which  owes  its  rise  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  the  dockyard  during  the  American 
and  French  wars.  Stonehouse,  which  connects 
Plymouth  with  Devonport,  is  still  more  modem, 
and  has  been  wholly  built  within  the  present 
century.  ' 

Plymouth,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the  U. 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  cap.  co.  of  its  own  name, 
85  m.  SE.  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railwav.  Pop.  7,290  in  1860.  The  town  has  a 
court-house,  gaol,  bank,  and  several  churches, 
^nd  some  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  iron-works, 
and  mills,  the  machinery  of  which  is  impelled  by 
a  rivulet  intersecting  the  town.  The  harbour, 
though  spacious,  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  10  or  11  ft.  water  must  partly 
unload  at  a  distance  from  the  wharfs.  Plymouth 
is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  its  founda- 
tions having  been  laid  in  1620. 

PLYMFf  ON  EARLE,  or  PLYMPTON  MAU- 
RICE, a  decayed  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  its  own  name,  4^  m. 
E.  Pl3nnouth.  Area  of  borough  and  parish,  which 
are  co-extensive,  170  acres.  Pop.  900  in  1861, 
and  983  in  1841.  The  town  comprises  two  streets 
disposed  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T. ;  and  it  has 
an  old  guildhall,  under  which  is  held  the  corn- 
market.  The  church  is  smidl,  and  the  living  is 
a  curacy  subordinate  to  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Flympton  St.  Mary.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  N.  of 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  magnificent 
castle,  occupying  nearly  2  acres  of  ground:  it 
was  built  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, to  whom  the  town  was  granted,  with  *  the 
honour  of  Plympton,*  by  Henry  I.  Plympton 
Earle  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but 
received  a  royal  charter  in  the  Idth  Edward  III. 
It  was  one  of  the  stannary  towns ;  but  for  manv 
years  it  has  been  in  a  decaying  condition,  and 
the  bor  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.     But,  decayed  as  it  is,  it  sent  2 
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mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  with  some  intermptionfl, 
from  the  reign  of  Edwiird  I.  down  to  the  Keform 
Act^  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  Markets  on 
Saturday ;  fairs  for  cattle  and  woollen  cloth,  Feb. 
26,  April  5,  Aug.  12,  and  Oct  28. 

POCKLINGTON,  a  market  town,  par.,  and 
township  of  England,  £.  riding  co.  York,  Wilton 
Beacon,  div.  of  wap.  Harthill,  on  a  small-  trib.  of 
the  Derwent,  12^  m.  E.  by  S.  York.  Area  of  par., 
including  4  townships,  4^80  acres.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 2,671  in  1861.  It  is  a  good  county  town; 
and  the  market-place,  though  small,  is  conve- 
niently arranged.  The  church,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
handsome  tower  at  its  W.  end,  and  a  chancel  con- 
taining some  carved  stalls :  the  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  York.  A  free  grammar 
school  was  founded  here  in  1526,  and  endowed  with 
lands  that  now  yield  upwards  of  1,000/L  a  year: 
the  master  is  appointed  by  the  master  and  fellows 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  A  national 
school  also  was  established  in  1819.  It  has  no 
manufactures,  but  a  considerable  trade  has  grown 
up,  chiefly  in  com,  flour,  timber,  coal,  and  general 
goods,  since  the  completion  of  the  canal  from  £. 
Cottingwith  on  the  Derwent,  to  Street  Bridge, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Markets  on  Satur- 
day: fairs  for  horses,  March  7,  May  6,  Aug.  5, 
and  Nov.  8.  Great  show  of  horses, 'Feb.  24  and 
Dec.  17. 

PODOLIA,  a  government  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
chiefly  between  uie  48th  and  50th  degs.  of  N.  lat, 
and  the  26th  and  81st  degs.  of  E.  long. ;  having 
N.  Volhynia,  NE.  Kiev,  SE.  Kherson,  SW.  Bessa- 
rabia, and  NW.  Galida.  Length,  NW.  to  SE., 
240  m.  Area,  15,200  so.  m.  Fop.  1,748,466  in 
1858,  principally  Poles,  but  includmg  some  Kus- 
sians,  and  about  150,000  Jews.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  Is  flat,  but  a  low  branch  of  the 
Carpathians  extends  through  it  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection. The  general  slope  is  towards  the  SE. 
IMncipal  rivers,  Bug  and  Dniestr,  which  last  forms 
the  S\V.  boundary.  The  climate  is  health>%  and 
mild  enough  for  the  vine  and  mulberry  to  nourish 
in  the  open  air.  Soil  stony,  but  in  general  verj' 
fertile,  and  Podolia  formerly  ranked  among  tfie 
most  valuable  provs.  of  Poland,  as  it  now  does  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Com  is  produced  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  produce  exceeding  the  home  consump- 
tion by  one-third.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  beans, 
and  various  fruits  are  grown.  The  culture  of  the 
vine,  though  on  the  increase,  is  not  of  any  im- 
portance; and  orchard  and  garden  husbandry  is 
conducted  in  a  negligent  manner.  Pastures  luxu- 
riant Cattle-rearing  is  an  important  business; 
and  many  head  of  cattle  are  sent  into  Gemiany, 
where  they  are  much  prized  for  their  beauty  and 
excellence.  The  sheep  yield  but  indifferent  wool, 
A  good  many  hogs  are  kept,  as  well  as  poultrj'  and 
bees.  Theiorestsare  estimated  to  cover  991,442 
deciatineSf  or  nearly  8  million  acres,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown.  Game 
18  scarce,  but  the  fisheries  are  highly  productive. 
Saltpetre,  lime,  and  alabaster  are  the  principal 
mineral  proilucts.  Manufactures  are  quite  insig- 
nificant; except  distilleries,  there  are  only  a  few 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  potash,  and  saltpetre  fac- 
tories. The  trade,  which  consists  mostly  of  the 
export  of  grain  to  Odessa,  and  cattle  to*  Galicia 
and  Germany,  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
Podolia  is  (fivided  into  12  districts;  its  cap.  is 
Kaminietz.  It  is  one  of  the  10  governments  pri- 
vileged with  respect  to  its  Judiciid  administration 
and  the  distillation  of  spints ;  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  government  of  Kiev,  both  as  to  military  affairs 
and  public  instruction.  Most  of  its  inhabs.  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church. 
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Podolia  was  long  governed  by  its  own  prince ; 
but  in  1569,  it  was  united  to  Poland,  who  erected  it 
into  the  two  voivodca  of  Podolia  and  Braczlaw. 
It  has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1793. 

POITIERS,  or  POICTIERS  (an.  Limomtm,  and 
afterwards  Pictavt),  a  city  of  France,  d^.  Vienne, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  the  Claim,  a  tributary 
of  the  Vienne,  68  m.  SSE.  Tours,  and  78  m.  NK 
by  E.  La  Rochelle,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  La 
Rochelle.  Pop.  30,563  in  1861.  The  city  is  snr- 
roundcd  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  towers.  Few 
French  cities  occupy  a  greater  extent  of  ground, 
but  a  large  space  within  the  walls  consists  of  fields 
and  gardens.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  steep, 
ill-paved,  and  gloomy,  and  the  city  generally  is 
ill-Duilt  its  houses  being  without  either  tast«  or 
dignity.  It  has  but  one  good  square,  the  Phee 
JmptAalef  in  which  was  formerly  a  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  Pre\'iously  to  the  Revolution,  few  towns  in 
France  had  so  many  churches ;  and  though  much 
diminished,  many  of  them  still  exist;  but  there 
are  few  other  public  edifices  worth  notice.  The 
cathedral  is  a  large,  though  rather  low  Gothic- 
edifice,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  II.  of 
England.  The  church  of  St  Radegonde  is  much 
more  ancient,  being  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
wife  of  Cloteire,  in  587.  The  crj'pt  containing  her 
tomb,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  original 
edifice,  are  still  extant  but  the  rest  of  the  building 
mostly  datesjrom  the  11th  century.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame  is  very  handsome,'  and  several  of 
the  other  churches  have  some  curious  tombs  and 
monuments.  The  hall  of  justice,  public  library, 
with  12,000  vols.,  bishop's  palace,  theatre,  cavahy 
barracks,  and  baths,  are  the  other  most  conspicuous 
buildings.  Poitiers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  comt,  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a 
university  academy,  faculty  of  law,  and  royal  col- 
lege; and  has  societies  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
sciences,  a  departmental  nursenr  ground  and  bo- 
tanic garden.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  comprises  the  d^ps.  Yienne  and  Deux 
Sevres.  Its  manufactures  though  not  extensive, 
comprise  very  various  articles,  as  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  blanketing,  hosier^',  cotton  netting,  lace, 
hats,  prepared  sheep-skins,  and  goose-down.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  agiicultural  produce, 
and  six  annual  fairs. 

Poitiers  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
GauL  llie  vestiges  of  a  Roman  palace,  an  aque- 
duct-, and  an  amphitheatre,  are  still  visible.  The 
Saracens  were  totally  defeated  in  732  by  Charles 
Martel,  in  a  great  battle  between  this  city  and 
Tours.  But  Poitiers  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
signal  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity  on  the  19th 
Sept  1356,  by  an  English  army,  commanded  by 
Edward  the  I^lack  Pnnce,  over  a  vastly  superior 
French  force  commanded  by  king  John.  The 
French  army  was  wholly  dispersed ;  and,  besides 
many  thousand  common  soldiers,  a  vast  number 
of  persons  of  distinction  were  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners, the  king  and  one  of  his  sons  being  among 
the  latter. 

POITOU,  the  name  of  an  extensive  proy.  of 
France,  previously  to  the  Revolution:  it  is  now 
distributed  among  the  departments  of  Yienne, 
Deux  Sfevres,  and  Vend^ 

POLA,  in  antiquity,  a  splendid  city,  but  now  a 
poor,  decayed  sea-port  town  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, gov.  iTrieste,  on  the  VY.  side,  and  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria ;  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  3,524  in  1857. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers  constructed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  15th 
century,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  castle,  a 
cathedral,  a  Greek  church,  and  8  convents.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Adriatic,    The 
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entrance  to  it  is  luunow,  but  the  water  Ib  deep,  and 
within  it  expands  into  a  Uirge  basin,  land-locked 
and  safe.  It  might  easily  be  rendered  an  excellent 
station  for  a  fleet  intended  to  command  the  Adri- 
atic The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabs.  is  fishing. 
The  sand  used  in  the  Venetian  glass  works  is 
brought  from  its  environs. 

Pola  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  its  ancient  fat- 
ness, and  to  the  magnificent  remains  of  antiquity 
of  which  it  has  still  to  boast.  The  principal  of  these 
is  a  noble  amphitheatre,  standing  outside  the 
town,  and  near  the  bay.  This  splendid  monument 
is  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation  and  b 
scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  that  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Kome,  while,  in  point  of  dimensions, 
it  is  in  a  veiy  small  degree  only  inferior  to  the 
amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipsis,  its  longest  diameter  being  436  ft.  6  in.,  its 
shortest  34(>  ft.  2  in.,  and  its  height,  in  the  most 
perfect  parts,  97  ft  It  is  estimated  to  have  been 
capable  of  accommodating  above  20,000  spectators. 
The  height  is  divided  into  3  stories,  and  the  whole 
cure  into  72  arches.  It  is  constructed  of  Istrian 
stone  of  a  voir  superior  quality,  and  which,  in 
appearance  and  durability,  is  equal  to  the  purest 
marble.  Within  the  town  are  two  temples  which, 
when  perfect,  must  have  been  exactly  similar, 
and  worthy  the  best  period  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  best  preserved  is  dedicated  to  Rome  and  Au- 
gustus Ctesar.  There  is,  also,  an  arch  raised,  as 
the  inscription  announces,  by  a  Roman  lady,  in 
testimony  of  her  affection  for  her  husband.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  elegant  structure,  admired  for  its 
eimplicity^'and  admirable  proportions.  Part  of  a 
Roman  eateway,  containing  three  arches,  was  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Stanhope  and  Allason,  in  1816. 
The  cathedral  has  apparently  been  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  These  ruins  sufficiently 
attest  the  former  magnitude  and  wealth  of  the 
place.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Mela  say  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis;  and  of  its 
great  antiquity  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  became 
a  Roman  colony,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  principal  town  of  Istria.  Miute-Brun  says 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Oesar  for  its  devotion  to 
Pompey,  and  rebuilt  by  Au^stus,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  hiB  daughter  Julia.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  its  having  been  so  destroyed, 
or  of  its  restorarion  in  the  way  now  mentioned, 
other  than  what  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  sometimes  called  Pietas  JuKa, 

POLAND  (Lat  SamuUia ;  PoL  PoUk,  signify- 
ing a  plain  country),  the  name  of  a  foimeriy  in- 
dependent and  extensive  countxy  of  £.  Europe, 
comprising  the  territories  between  the  48th  and 
58th  degs.  N.  lat,  and  the  15th  and  8dd  degs.  E. 
long. ;  including  with  Poland  Proper,  Lithuania, 
Samogltia,  Courland,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and 
other  provs.  now  belonging  to  Russia,  with  Galicia, 
belonging  to  Austria,  the  prov.  of  Poeen,  and 
some  other  districts  in  Prussia.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland  ceased  to  be  an  independent  country  in 
the  year  1795,  after  the  'third  parrition.'  By 
this  act  of  the  three  monarchs  of  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  the  country  was  broken  up  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Sq.  MilM  PopuUUen 

ToPniflBia        .       .         02,000         8,500,000 
To  Austria        .        .  64,000         4,800,000 

ToBusBiA  .       .       168,000         6,700,000 

By  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  7, 
1807,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  taken  by 
Prussia,  with  a  portion  of  the  country  acquired  by 
Austria,  was  formed  into  a  '  grand  duchy  of  War- 
saw,' under  the  king  of  Saxony.  This  arrange- 
ment was  again  upset  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
when  a  new  *  kingdom  of  Poland  *  was  formed, 


and  the  whole  ancient  territory  of  the  Polish 
nation  redistributed  as  follows: — 


Rq.  MllM 

Population 

ToPrnada 

89,000 

1,800,000 

To  Austria 

80,000 

8,W)0,(K)0 

To  Ruaraa 

178.000 

6,900,000 

To  Kingdom  of  Poland 

47.000 

2,800,000 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Poknd  at 
the  census  of  1861,  amounted  to  4,840,466  persons. 

The  Male  Population  being,  aooorrUng  to 

these  Returns 2,340,216 

The  Female,  ditto       ....       2,500,290 


Total 


4,840,466 


Of  the  pop.  about  3-4th8  consist  of  Poles,  1-1 0th 
of  Jews,  and  the  remainder  principally  of  Russians, 
Germans,  and  Tartars. 

The  whole  country,  except  in  the  S.,  where  are 
some  scattered  offsets  frem  the  CarpatMan  Moun- 
tains, is  an  extended  plain,  widi  a  general  slope 
towards  the  Baltic,  in  which  its  principal  rivers 
have  their  embouchure.  These  are  the  Vistuhi, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Wieprz,  Bug,  Narew, 
Pilitza,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Warta.  The  Vistuhi, 
after  bounding  the  kingdom  for  a  lengthened  dis- 
tance on  the  S.,  traverses  its  centre,  leaving  it 
near  Thorn.  The  Niemen,  Bobr,  and  Bug  bound 
nearly  all  the  £. ;  and  the  Prosna,  a  tributary  of 
the  Warta,  a  considerable  part  of  the  western 
frontier.    These  rivers  are  aU  more  or  less  navi- 

fable.  There  are  innumerable  smaller  streams, 
^oland  bein^an  extremely  well-watered  country ; 
and  in  the  ^.,  E.,  and  W.  are  a  great  number  of 
lakes  and  many  very  extensive  marshes.  The 
surface,  though  flat,  is  abundantlv  diversified, 
presenting  alternately  fertile  com  lands,  savage 
steppes,  nch  pastures,  sandy  wastes,  dense  forests, 
and  dreaiT  swamps.  The  climate  is  rigorous: 
the  cold  of  winter  is  often  as  great  as  in  Sweden, 
in  a  kt.  10  degs.  higher ;  and,  in  1799,  the  ther- 
mometer descended  to  27^  below  zero  (R^um.). 
In  summer,  however,  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to 
120°  (Fah.).  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
at  Warsaw  is  about  46^  Fah.  The  atmon)bere  is 
humid,  rainy  and  cloudy  days  occupying  half  the 
year.  Between  the  Mstula  and  the  Prussian 
frontier  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  the  most  pro- 
ductive districts  beinjr  in  tlie  govs,  of  Cracow  and 
Sandomir,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  In 
the  NE.  are  also  some  very  fertile  tracts;  but 
there,  and  in  the  govs,  of  Plo^k  and  Lublin,  the 
surface  is  in  great  part  waste. 

*  The  traveller  in  Poland,'  says  an  accurate  ob- 
server, Mr.  Burnett  (View  of  Poland,  p.  29),  some- 
times finds  himself  in  an  expanse  of  surface, 
almost  without  a  house,  a  tree,  or  any  single 
object  large  enough  to  attract  his  notice.  Soon, 
however,  are  descried  the  skirts  of  some  vast 
forest  fringing  the  distant  horizon ;  and,  on  enter- 
ing it,  we  pn^eed  for  8  or  10  miles,  more  or  less, 
winding  with  the  road,  through  lofty  pines,  d:c., 
precluded  from  the  sight  of  all  objects  but  trees 
and  shrubs.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
we  meet  with  a  small  spot  of  ground  (for  example, 
of  10  or  20  acres)  cleared  and  cultivated ;  its  sides 
prettily  fenced  bv  the  ^reen  surroimding  woods. 
Sometimes  a  small  lake  is  foimd  thus  situated,  its 
borders  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
these,  generally  speaking,  are  the  prettiest  scenes 
which  Poland  furnishes.    These  forests,  in  some 

Jilaces,  are  15  and  even  20  m.  m  all  directions, 
ndeed,  if  we  exclude  morasses  and  the  level 
pasture  lands,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  of  the 
country,  speaking  generally,  is  cleared.  At  dis- 
tant intervals  are  found  plAins  of  some  extent, 
affording  rich  pasturage.   The  best  are  those  con- 
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tiguoos  to  the  YintalA,  some  of  which  are  period- 
ically overflowed  by  that  river.  Such  are  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  which  supply 
that  town  with  good  butchers*  meat.'  This  de- 
scription was  written  early  in  the  present  century ; 
and,  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  forest 
land  has  been  cleared  in  the  intcn-al,  it  is  still 
substantially  accurate.  Of  741,000  wioka  of  land 
comprised  in  the  kingdom,  255,000  wL  are  sup- 
posed to  be  arable;  205,000  m  forest;  171,000  m 
natural  pastures,  rivers,  and  marshes;  46,000  in 
meadows ;  88,000  occupied  with  roads  and  build- 
logs,  and  26,000  in  gardens.  Poland  has,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  been  the  grmarv  of  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  But  Volhynia,  t^odolia,  and 
(lalicia,  formerly  included  in  the  Polish  dom., 
were  the  principal  corn-growing  provs.;  and  In 
the  existing  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sandomir  and  Cracow,  the  land,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jacob  (the  great  authority  on  this 
subject,  his  *  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Poland ' 
being, still  the  best  book),  is  so  poor  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  yield  a  medium  crop  of  wheat 
more  tnan  once  in  9  years.  The  suil  is  mostly 
thin,  sandy,  or  sandy  loam,  resting  chiefly  on  a 
bed  of  granite,  through  which  the  heavy  rains 
gradually  percolate.  S.  of  the  Pilitza,  however, 
the  appearance  of  the  land  and  the  face  of  the 
country  improve:  and,  as  we  proceed  southward 
to  the  Vistula,  the  surface  becomes  more  undu- 
lating, and  the  soil  stronger  and  more  tenacious. 
In  this  quarter  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  clayey 
loam,  requiring  three  or  four  horses  to  plough  it, 
and  yielding,  when  tolerably  well  managed,  ex- 
cellent crops  of  wheat  and  oats.  Where,  in  this 
district,  any  thing  like  a  system  of  rotation  is 
adopted,  the  crops  are  very  heavy. 

Some  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  nobility  of 
the  highest  rank  are  of  enormous  extent;  and, 
not  long  since,  those  of  Prince  Czartoryski  and 
Count  Zamoyski,  taken  together,  occupied  a  space 
nearly  equal  to  half  the  extent  of  England.  In 
the  times  of  the  republic,  the  former  contributed 
20,000,  and  the  latter  10,000  men  to  the  army. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
land  equally  among  the  children,  unless  a  majorat 
be  established  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  much  of  it  is  possessed  in 
smaller  allotments.  These,  however,  we  should 
still  call  laige,  for  they  mostly  vary  from  5,000 
or  6,000  up  to  80,000  or  40,000  acres  each.  The 
rent  and  price  of  land  is  generally  low ;  depending 
much  more  on  the  number  of  peasants  than  the 
extent  of  the  farm.  The  crown-lands,  comprising 
l-8d  part  of  the  whole  surface,  or  about  10  million 
acres,  include  perhaps  2  million  acres  of  wood,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  arable  land  leased  to 
tenants,  who,  in  consequence,  acquire  right  to  the 
services  that  may  be  legally  demanded  from  the 
peasantry.  The  tenants  of  the  crown  are  exempted, 
as  well  as  their  peasants,  from  some  taxes,  to 
which  tlie  other  occupiers  of  land  are  subject, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  crown  estates  are  better 
stocked  with  peasants.  Lands  belonging  to  pri- 
vate indinduals  are  rarely,  indeed,  ever  let.,  except 
for  services  to  be  performed  on  the  other  parta  of 
the  same  estate ;  and  the  value  of  the  land  is 
determined  not  by  the  amount  of  the  money  rent 
it  will  bring,  but  bv  the  amoimt  of  subsistence  it 
affords,  or  the  number  of  individuals  it  will  main- 
tain in  an  average  state  of  comfort,  according,  to 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  society.  Formerly 
the  whole  lands  of  the  republic  were  the  property 
of  the  nobility  or  gentry,  and  could  not  be  held 
by  any  one  else.  The  possession  of  land  was,  in 
fact,  of  itself  a  proof  or  nobility ;  and  the  owner 
of  an  estate  of  8  acres  in  extent  voted  in  the 


elections  of  nnncioe,  and,  in  respect  of  political 
rights  and  privileges,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
richest  nobleman  in  the  country.  But  this  state 
of  things  is  now  wholly  changed.  Landed  pro- 
perty is  no  longer  the  appanage  of  a  particular 
class,  but  may  be  indifferently  held  by  nobles, 
buighers,  and  peasants. 

'Hie  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  are 
peasants,  who  are  a  species  of  quasi  proprietors  of 
the  lands  they  occupy,  holding  them  under  con- 
dition of  woriung  a  stipulated  number  of  days  in 
each  week  on  their  lord's  demesne,  and  paying 
him,  in  addition,  specified  quantities  of  poultry, 
eggs,  and  yam.  The  extent  of  their  holdings 
varies  according  to  tiie  quality  of  the  land,  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  of  pay- 
ments in  kind  to  be  made.  On  a  huge  property 
examined  by  Mr.  Jacob,  the  peasants  had  eack 
about  48  acres  of  land,  for  which  they  were  bound 
to  work  two  days  a  week  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  If 
their  further  labour  was  required,  they  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  Sd.  a  day  for  two  days  more,  and,  if 
beyond  that  number,  they  received  6dL  a  day.  On 
another  property,  the  peaisants  had  about  86  acres, 
for  which  they  worked  2  days  a  week  with  2 
oxen :  when  called  upon  for  extra  labour,  they 
were  paid  6dL  a  day  for  themselves  and  their  oxen 
for  the  next  2  days,  or,  without  the  oxen,  S<L 

Under  the  republic,  the  Polish  peasants  were 
slaves,  and  the  absolute  property  of  their  maaters. 
Down  to  1768,  a  lord  who  had  nUed  his  slave  was 
merely  amerced  in  a  small  fine;  and  though  in 
that  year  the  offence  was  made  capital,  such  an 
accumulation  of  evidence  was  required  to  prove 
the  fact,  that  the  enactment  was  rendered  quite 
nugatory.  It  was  customary  to  make  the  slaves 
work  five  days  a  week  on  the  estates  of  their  lords ; 
the  latter  also  might  seize  on  whatever  wealth  the 
slaves  had  accumulated,  might  inflict  on  them  cor> 
poral  punishment,  and  might  sell  them  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  head  of  cattle.  The  boasted 
freedom  of  Poland  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  merely 
the  licence  of  the  gentry  to  trample  undo"  foot  the 
mass  of  the  people,  to 'browbeat  their  sovereign, 
and  sell  their  votes.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the 
nobility  to  state  that  some  amongst  them,  as  the 
Zamo^^skis,  the  Czartoryakis,  and  others,  perceived 
the  miserable  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  were  most  anxious  for  the  improvement 
of  the  peasantry  on  their  estates,  of  whom  they 
emancipated  considerable  numbers.  Generalh', 
however,  the  Polish  gentry  were  not  inclined  to 
establish  or  give  efficacy  to  any  regulations  in 
favour  of  the  peasantry,  whom  they  scarcely  con- 
sidered as  belong^g  to  the  same  race  of  beings  as 
themselves,  or  as  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of 
humanity.  The  Polish  peasantry,  at  the  diamem- 
berment  of  the  republic,  were  in  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation,  bemg  at  once  ignorant,  indolent, 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  poor,  and  improvident  in 
the  extreme. 

The  servitude  of  the  peasants  was  modified  by 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  it  was  wholly  abo- 
lished in  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  neariy  iden- 
tical with  the  existing  kingdom,  in  1807,  the 
labour  and  services  due  by  the  peasants  to  their 
lords  having  been  since  regulated  and  defined  by 
law.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry, 
the  influence  of  this  great  and  salutary  change 
was  for  a  lengthened  period  less  considerable  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  Owing  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  old  habits,  but  few  peasants  im- 
prove the  land,  their  conduct  being  most  frequently 
marked  by  carelessness  and  a  want  of  forecaat. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case: 
there  have  been  many  instances  of  accumulation ; 
indeed,  several  of  the  peasants  have  become  great 
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proprietois,  while  others  have  hired  laiee  qnanti- 
ties  of  land.  But  it  will  require  the  lapee  of  a 
lengthened  series  of  years  hefore  any  very  general 
change  be  made  in  the  habita  and  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Speaking  generally,  the  houses  of  the  Polish 
peasantry  are  miserable  hovels.  They  are  all  built 
of  wood ;  even  those  of  the  better  class  have  merely 
the  ground-floor.  On  the  exterior  they  are,  in 
every  point  of  view,  humble,  very  oft«n  mean  in 
appearance:  the  interior  is  occasionally  somewhat 
better.  There  are  usually  2  or  S  ordinary  rooms, 
whitewashed,  though  onlyone  serves,  for  the  most 
part,  as  a  sitting-room.  The  floors  are  sometimes 
of  earth  only,  out  more  frequently  planked.  A 
bed  stands  almost  always  in  every  room.  The 
villages,  which  are  of  the  most  wretched  descrip- 
tion, are  thinly  scattered,  rather  along  the  skirts 
than  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  and  sometimes  in 
vast  bare  heaths,  where  no  other  object  is  to  be 
seen.  They  consist  of  from  10  to  50  miserable 
huts,  rudely  constructed  of  timber,  and  covered 
over  with  straw,  turf,  or  shingles ;  and  afford  so 
imperfect  a  shelter,  that  the  inhabs.  are  glad  to 
stop  up  the  chimneys  in  winter,  and  to  be  half 
smothered  with  smoke,  rather  than  die  of  cold. 
£ach  of  these  huts  consists  generally  of  only  one 
apartment,  with  a  stove,  round  which  the  inhaba^ 
and  their  cattle  crowd  together.  Bad  as  these  vil- 
lages are,  they  stand  far  apart,  and  travellers  may 
often  go  10  m.,  even  in  the  clear  part  of  the 
countiy,  without  seeing  one,  or  indeea  beholding 
any  human  habitation.  The  common  diet  of  the 
peasantry  is  cabbage ;  potatoes  sometimes,  but  not 
generally;  pease,  black  bread,  and  soup,  or  rather 
gruel,  without  the  addition  of  butter  or  meat 
Their  chief  beverage  is  the  cheap  whiskey  of  the 
country,  which  they  drink  in  quantities  that  would 
astonish  the  best  customers  of  the  gin-palaces  of 
£ngland.  Their  houses  generally  have  little  that 
merits  die  name  of  furniture,  and  their  clothing  is 
at  once  coarse  and  disgustingly  filthy.  The  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers  depends  much 
on  the  character  of  their  lords,  and  upon  the  more 
or  less  embarrassed  state  of  the  property  on  which 
they  maj  be  settled.  On  the  estates  of  opulent 
and  enlightened  landlords,  it  is  wholly  different 
from  what  it  is  on  the  estates  of  those  of  an  oppo- 
site description,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  de- 
cidedly comfortable. 

The  common  course  of  crops  is  the  old  system 
of  a  whole  year's  fallow,  followed  by  winter  com, 
and  that  by  summer  com,  and  then  a  fallow  again, 
so  that  l-Sird  part  of  the  land  bears  nothing.  The 
winter  crop,  in  the  N.  of  Poland,  consists  of  wheat 
and  rye,  the  latter  being  to  the  former  nearly  as 

9  to  ]*,  the  little  manure  that  is  preserved  being 
laid  out  on  the  wheat  land.  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  wheat  bears  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  lye,  amounting,  on  the  more  tenacious  soils, 
to  l-oth,  and  in  some  cases  to  l-4th  part,  or  up- 
wards. On  a  well-managed  farm  in  the  prov.  of 
Lubhn,  the  quantities  of  seed  and  produce  are  said 
by  Mr.  Jacob  to  have  been  as  follows :  Potatoes, 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre  planted,  and  about 
200  bush,  raised ;  wheat,  2  busii.  sown,  and  from 
16  to  20  reaped;  rye,  2  bush,  sown,  and  from  12 
to  15  reaped;  buck-wheat,  8  bush,  sown,  and  from 

10  to  15  reaped.  The  barley  and  oats  scarcely 
yield  four  times  the  seed.  Manure  is  applied  after 
potatoes  for  the  wheat,  the  former  having  the 
benefit  of  fallowing.  This  farm  was  one  of  the 
few  in  which  all  tne  labour,  except  that  of  the 
oxen  and  their  drivers,  was  paid  for  in  money,  and 
not  in  produce.  The  common  plan  of  thrashing 
is  to  give  the  thrasher  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
com,  vJEirying,  acoording  to  circumstances,  from 


the  14th  to  the  18th  bushel.  In  the  generality  of 
farms,  thp  increase  is  considerably  less  than  the 
above ;  the  average  produce  of  wheat  being  esti- 
mated at  not  more  than  14  or  15  bushels ;  rye,  10 
or  12 ;  barley,  14  or  16 ;  and  oats  and  buck-wheat, 
from  8  to  12  the  acre ;  or  at  not  more  than  half 
the  average  produce  of  simUar  crops  in  England. 
In  the  S.  parts  of  Sandomir  and  Cracow  tlie  crops 
are  more  than  usually  heavy ;  but  they  are  cele- 
brated more  for  the  excellent  quality  of  their  com 
than  for  its  greater  produce.  In  Sandomir,  a  nar- 
row district  about  60  m.  in  length,  extending  along 
the  Vistula,  produces  the  heavy  and  fine  grain 
known  in  London  as  Dantzic  white  wheat,  but 
the  average  growth  is  rarely  beyond  20  bushels 
an  acre. 

The  stock  of  cattle  is  small  in  propNortion  to  the 
extent  of  land  and  the  number  of  the  inhabs.  The 
Polish  horses,  formerly  held  in  high  estimation, 
have  much  degenerate,  and  a  good  breed  is  to  be 
met  with  only  in  a  few  studs.  A  miserable  race 
of  colts  is  employed  to  transport  merchandise,  and 
field  labour  is  almost  wholly  performed  bv  oxen 
or  cows.  The  latter  are  small,  and  generally  kept 
in  bad  condition,  both  as  to  food  and  cleanlincs.s 
They  are  mostly  stall-fed,  but,  from  negligence, 
yield  very  little'butter,  and  no  good  cheese.  The 
common  breed  of  the  country  may  be  worth  from 
27f.  to  80s.  a  head ;  but  considerable  numbers  of 
a  superior  breed  are  annually  imported  from  the 
Ukraine,  which  may  be  wortfi  3^,  or  upwards,  a 
head.  Previously  to  the  late  revolution,  the  total 
number  of  sheep  in  Poland  was  roughly  estimated 
at  about  8  miUions ;  but  though  Uie  country  be 
extremely  well  adapted  for  sheep  breeding,  the 
Polish  breeds  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
Saxony,  and  there  were  very  few  flocks  of  fine- 
wooUed  sheep.  Latterly,  however,  the  Polbh  wool 
has  improved  very  much  in  point  of  quality ;  and 
is  now  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  markets  of 
Leipaic,  Berlin,  and  Breslau,  where  it  sometimes 
brings  a  very  high  price.  Hogs,  though  not  very 
numerous,  are  of  a  good  bre^d,  origmally  from 
Hungary. 

The  burdens  laid  directly  on  the  land  are  not 
very  heavy.  Tithes  are  moderate,  and  principaU^- 
oompounded  for  at  fixed  rates.  A  small  sum  is 
levied  in  each  district  for  the  repair  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  local  purposes ;  but  that  and 
the  land-tax  do  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  on  the  ' 
presumed  annual  value  of  the  land,  which  b 
usually  far  below  its  real  value.  The  other  taxes 
faU  equally  on  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. That  on  beer  is  let  to  farm  by  the  go- 
vernment to  the  brewers.  Heavy  duties  are  laid 
on  foTCiCT  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  and 
wine.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  cannot, 
however,  a£rord  to  purchase  sucn  luxuries,  but 
content  themselves  with  honey,  dried  chicory, 
and  whiskey.  The  forests  are  ^hly  important^ 
and  in  the  govs,  of  Auffustow  and  Plock  they 
cover  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  surface; 
though  in  some  of  the  otner  govs,  they  have 
been  much  neglected,  and  wantonly  cut  down, 
especially  in  the  gov.  of  Cracow,  where,  however, 
the  place  of  wood-fuel  \a  supplied  by  coal.    Scotch 

{tine,  black  fir,  alder,  aspen,  oak,  becNch,  ash,  maple, 
inden,  and  elm  are  the  principal  forest  trees,  and  ' 
the  Polish  oak  and  fir  timber  are  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  America.  Most  of  the  larger 
forests  belong  to  the  crown,  and  are  felled  in 
portions  annually,  so  as  to  cut  them  every  fifty 
years.    (Jacob's  Report  on  the  Agric  of  Poland.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  specified  the 
bison  (PoL  Zubr)f  found  in  the  vast  forests  of  the 
prov.  of  Plock,  traversed  by  the  Narew.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  prohibited  the  chase  of 
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the  bison,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  only  remnant  in 
Earope  is  now  to  be  found  in  Plock  and  the  ad- 
Joining  Russian  prov.  of  Bialystock.  The  other 
wild  animals  include  the  elk,  roebuck,  wild  boar, 
badgers,  foxes,  and  hares,  the  skins  of  which  last 
form  articles  of  export, 

MineralM  are  more  numerous  and  valuable  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  so  flat  a  country. 
Bog  iron  is  found  almost  everywhere,  but  the 
principal  mining  districts  are  in  the  S.,  in  the 
govs,  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir.  Coal  is  raised  in 
considerable  quantities  at  Bendzine,  Reden,  and 
Niemcy.  Zinc,  which  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cracow ; 
lead  at  Olhusz;  and  copper  at  Kielce.  Iron  of 
excellent  quality  is  also  mined  in  Sandomir. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen  and  other 
stuffs  is  universal  throughout  Poland,  almost  every 
agricultural  family  having  a  loom  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  coarse  dotb^  required  for  their  con- 
sumption. In  1829,  the  woollen  cloth  made  in 
the  country  was  estimated  at  7,000,000  Polish 
ells,  worth  upwards  of  70  millions  il.,  about  a 
tenth  part  of  which  was  sent  into  Russia.  During 
the  disturbed  period  which  followed,  the  produc- 
tion of  Polish  woollens  sank  to  one-third  of  what 
it  had  previously  been,  but  it  has  lately  revived 
in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  Polish  cloths 
into  Russia,  duty  free,  where  they  are  in  exten- 
sive demand  for  the  clothing  of  the  troops,  and 
other  purposes,  lliey  are,  also,  sent  in  consi- 
derable quantities  to  Kiachta,  on  the  borders  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  The  textile  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom  are  confined  to  certain  districts  of 
the  provinces  of  Warsaw  and  Kalisz,  and  princi- 
pally to  the  towns  of  Lodz,  Tomazow,  Zgierz,  and 
Oxorkow,  where  the  population  consists  chiefly  of 
Germans.  The  cloths  and  other  woollen  manu- 
factures produced  in  the  kingdom  are  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  and  the  greater  portion  is  employed 
in  the  kingdom  itself,  the  remainder  findmg  its 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  Russian  empire.  In 
the  year  1860  the  number  of  persons  employed  In 
wooUen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactories  is  stated 
to  have  been  86,677,  whilst  the  value  of  the 
articles  jiroduced  is  given  at  13,731,834  roublca 
Leather  is  the  manufacture  next  in  importance ; 
and  then  follow  paper,  bleached  wax  and  wax 
candles,  alum  and  other  chemical  products,  glass, 
printing  types,  jewellery,  and  carriages.  Gene- 
zally,  however,  these  articles  are  produced  on  a 
very  small  scale ;  and,  notwithstandmg  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  they  are  mostly,  from  the  want  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  at  once  high- 
priced  and  inferior.  Poland,  in  fact,  is  an  agri- 
cultural country;  and,  except  a  few  of  the  more 
bulky  and  coarser  articles,  it  would,  were  the 
citizens  permitted  to  resort  to  the  dieapest  mar- 
kets, derive  almost  all  its  manufactures  and  arti- 
cles of  luxury  from  other  countries,  in  exchange 
for  com,  wool,  timber,  tallow,  flax,  spirits,  and 
such  like  articles.  Spirits  are  distilled  in  every 
village  from  rye  and  potatoes,  but  their  sale  is 
still,  as  formerl^"^,  a  manorial  right,  each  lord  of 
a  manor  having  the  exclusive  sale  of  spirits  within 
his  domain.  There  are  breweries  in  Warsaw,  and 
in  some  other  large  towns;  and  mead,  and  drinks 
made  from  raspberries,  cherries,  &c,  principally 
in  the  S.  provs.,  are  favourite  beverages  of  the 
people.  Of  late  years  several  beet-root  sugar 
factories  have  been  established. 

The  trade  of  Poland  Lb  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  The  internal  commerce  Lb 
carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  fairs,  at  which, 
also,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  forei^  trade  is 
conducted.  The  latter  is  principally  with  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany,    The  subjoined 


table  gives  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Poland 
(after  the  Ofiicial  Report  of  Colonel  Staunton, 
British  consul  general),  in  each  of  the  years  1862 
and  1863:— 


AitlelMofBsport 

VbI 

M 

Ponada 

Btariiiig 

180S 

1865 

HorBsa    . 

19,228 



Homed  Cattle 

6,581 

— 

Swine,  Sheep,  &c.  . 

6,766 

— 

Wheat    . 

940,204 

12,882 

Bye        ... 

665,02« 

14,926 

Other  GniuB  . 

81,550 

— 

Oilseeds 

8,379 

2,658 

Wool      . 

399,849 

208,079 

Horsehah:       . 

8,047 

460 

Cow  Hair 

570 

— 

Bristles  . 

8,988 

1,989 

Bags      .       .       . 

294 

818 

Spirits    .       . 

5,979 

— 

Tallow    . 

108 

3,671 

Flax 

4390 

744 

Hemp     . 

7,601 

2,266 

Hardware 

23,185 

— 

Zinc 

28,614 

— 

Pig  Iron 

2,739 

— 

Furs 

44,591 

— 

Rllk,  Raw       . 

62,661 

— 

Turpentine    . 

62,400 

85,964 

Timber  . 

801,412 

— 

Firewood       .       . 

6,601 

— 

Planks    .       . 

34,861 

>~ 

Staves    .       .       . 

5,786 

— 

Mifloellaneons 
Total        .       . 

224,220 

24,448 

2,882,220 

802,828 

The  immense  diminution  of  the  exports  in  1863 
was  caused  by  the  great  insurrection  of  the  latter 
year,  which  partly  destroyed  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

The  principal  imports  are  manufactured  articles 
and  colonial  goods.  In  1862,  the  total  value  of 
the  imports  into  Poland  was  d,718,I39t;  but  it 
sank  to  751,06U  in  1863.  (Report  of  Colonel 
Staunton.) 

The  establishment  of  a  gi^t  line  of  railway, 
connecting  Warsaw  with  St  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  has  done  much  to  raise  the  trade  of 
Poland  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  districts 
not  Ber\'ed  by  railways  goods  are  conveyed  in 
summer  by  heavy  waggons,  and  in  winter  by 
sledges;  but  the  roads  are  generally  bad,  and 
during  the  late  insurrection  were  much  cut  up; 
latterly,  however,  government  has  been  exerting 
itself  for  their  improvement.  Steam  navigation 
is  but  m  its  infancy,  and  merchandise  is  forwarded 
down  the  rivers  by  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the 
Prussian  ports.  There  is  a  great  oommereial  road 
from  the  h  W.  angle  of  Poland  to  the  Baltic ;  and 
the  canal  of  Augustow,  connecting  the  Narew  and 
Vistula  with  the  Niemen,  is  continued  to  the  Baltic 
by  the  Windau  canaL  The  canal  of  Augustow  is 
96  m.  in  length,  from  5  to  6  fL  in  depth,  and  of 
sufficient  breadth  for  two  large  boats  to  pass  each 
other  with  ease.  It  has  17  locks,  and  several  con- 
venient basins  in  different  parts  of  its  courw.  It 
was  wholly  completed  between  1821  and  1829,  and 
is  now  the  means  of  an  active  traffic. 

Accounts  in  Poland  are  kept  in  sdoU,  aro§dkem, 
and  florins:  the  florin m about  9dL,  is  divided  into 
80  p.  The  Polish  lb.  b  about  equal  to  14  oa. 
avoird.:  the  ship  pounds: 41 6  lbs. 

Government. — Previously  to  1831,  Poland  had 
its  two  legislative  chambers,  those  of  the  deputies 
and  the  senate ;  but  since  the  unhappy  attempt  at  a 
revolution  that  then  broke  out,  ana  the 'still  more 
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fatal  eventa  of  1663-64,  Poland  ia  ^oyemed  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  portions  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  council  of  administration  for  the 
kingdom  consists  of  8  directors-general  (of  the  in- 
terior, justice,  and  finance),  a  comptroller-general, 
and  other  persons  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 
The  reports  of  this  council  are  submitted  to  the 
emperor  by  a  secretary  of  state  for  Poland  residing 
in  Petersburg.  There  is  also  in  that  capital  a  de- 
partment for  Polish  affairs,  established  since  1832, 
to  which  the  government  of  Poland  is  confided. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
etnd  the  proposed  laws  for  this  kingdom  are  sub- 
mitted for  his  sanction  by^  the  Russian  council  of 
state.  The  local  administration  is  exercised  by 
civil  governors,  with  the  same  powers  as  those 
established  in  tiie  different  govs,  of  Russia. 

The  civil  and  commercial  codes  at  present  in 
force  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  m  France : 
the  criminal  code  is  modelled  on  that  of  Prussia 
and  Austria.  Personal  and  religious  liberty  ore 
nominally  guaranteed ;  and  those  who  do  not  in- 
terfere with  politics  are  as  secure  in  Poland  as 
anywhere  else.  But  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  this 
security  must  have  a  care  not  to  find  any  fault 
with  any  action  of  the  government.  The  press  is 
under  the  control  of  censors,  who  are  stricter  here 
than  even  in  Russia.  Justices  of  the  peace  decide 
in  civil  causes  up  to  the  amount  of  500  florins ; 
above  which  the  latter  come  before  the  tribunals 
of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  caps,  of  the  several 
governments.  At  Warsaw,  besides  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, there  is  a  supreme  court  of  cassation,  and 
commercial  tribunals  are  established  in  all  the 
principal  towns.  Criminal  causes  are  tried  in  se- 
parate tribunals,  of  which  there  are  4  in  the  king- 
dom. Political  ofiences  come  under  the  co^isance 
of  a  council  of  war,  or  a  commission  specially  ap- 
pointed. 

i?e/t^wm,— Until  lately,  upwards  of  three-fourths 
of  the  Poles  belonged  to  the  Rom.  Cath.,  or  the 
United  Greek  Church,  the  Greco-Russian  com- 
mimicants  being  but  few  in  number.  But  of  late 
the  Russian  government  has,  by  every  means, 
been  endeavouring  to  shake  the  spiritual  depend- 
ence on  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  of  the  Poles, 
but  of  the  United  Greeks  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  its  measures,  in  this  respect,  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  much  success.  Until  1832, 
the  Greco-Russians  had  no  prelate  in  Poland ;  but 
at  that  period  an  archimandrite  was  appointed, 
who  resides  at  Warsaw.  The  bishop  of  the 
United  Greek  Church  resides  at  Ueline,  in  Lublin. 
The  Rom.  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  and 
eight  bishops,  nominated  by  the  Pope  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  There 
are  a  number  of  convents  possessing  territx)rial 
revenues ;  but  the  secular  clergy  receive  a  regular 
stipend  from  the  government,  the  landed  pos- 
sessions formerly  Monging  to  them  being  now 
public  property.  The  parish  priests,  however,  re- 
ceive tithes,  the  amount  of  which  b  sometimes 
very  considerable.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
amounting  together  to  about  220,000  persons,  are 
principally  Germans.  There  are  a  few  Men- 
nonites  and  Moravians,  and  some  Mohamme- 
dans. 

PubUc  Instnuiion, — Previously  to  1880,  edu- 
cation was  scarcely  diffused  at  all,  except  among 
the  nobility  and  upper  classed  residing  in  the 
towns,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving 
instruction  at  that  period  is  said  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 16,000,  or  about  1  in  260  of  the  pop. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the 
schools  were  shut  for  several  months,  and  when  re- 
opened, were  organised  upon  the  same  plan  as 
those  of  Russia.    Private  schools  aie  subject  to 


the  same  ins()ection  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment as  public  schools.  In  1888  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Russian  government,  directing  that 
there  shall  be  a  teacher  of  the  Russian  language 
in  every  primary  school;  and  that  all  chUdren 
attending  such  schools  shall  be  obliged  to  learn 
the  Russian  language :  it  was  also,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  that  no  individual  should  be  em- 
ployed as  a  tutor  unless  he  possessed  a  testimonial 
signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  certifying  his 
ability  to  give  instruction  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage; and  that  no  person  unacquainted  with 
Russian  should  be  promoted  to  any  civil  or  mili- 
tarv  employment. 

I'he  Polish  army,  which  formerly  amounted,  in 
time  of  peace  to  35,000  men,  has,  since  1863,  been 
completely  amalgamated  with  that  of  Russia. 

The  Poles  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  people, 
being  well  formed,  strong,  and  active.  In  their 
general  appearance  they  are  said  to  resemble  the 
Western  Asiatics  rather  than  the  Europeans,  and 
are,  most  probably,  of  Tartar  origin.  The  gentrj- 
are  haughty  and  brave,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
frank  and  generous.  The  peasantry,  however, 
bowed  down  by  continual  oppression,  are  cringing 
and  servile,  their  whole  behaviour  evincing  the 
state  of  abject  servility  from  which  they  are  now 
bein^  emancipated.  The  nobility  are  very  nume- 
rous in  Poland,  amounting  at  present  to  not  less 
than  288,420  individuals.  According  to  the  old 
laws  of  the  republic,  the  nobles  were  terrigenoi ; 
every  person  who  possessed  a  freehold  estate,  how 
smaU  soever,  or  who  could  prove  his  descent  from 
ancestors  formerly  possessed  of  such  an  estate,  and 
who  had  not  lowered  his  position  by  engaging  in 
any  sort  of  manufacture  or  commerce,  was  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  the  terms  being  in  Poland 
synonymous.  The  gentry  were  all  held  to  be 
equal  to  each  other,  the  titles  of  prince  and  couut, 
which  some  of  them  enjoyed,  not  being  supposed 
to  add  anything  to  their  real  dignity.  Under  the 
republic  the  nobility  were  everything,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  nothing.  The  former  were  the 
absolute  lords  of  their  estates,  and  of  the  boors 
by  whom  they  were  occupied.  They  enjoyed  the 
royal  privilege  of  maintaining  troops  and  con- 
structing fortresses ;  and  they  only  could  elect  the 
sovereigns.  No  noble  could  be  arrested  without 
previous  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  high-trea- 
son, murder,  or  robbery  on  the  highway,  and 
then  only  provided  he  were  taken  m  the  fact. 
His  house  was  a  secure  asylum  to  all  to  whom  he 
chose  to  extend  his  protection,  whatever  might  be 
their  crimes.  Even  his  vassals  could  not  be  ar- 
rested, nor  their  effiects  seized;  they  were  ex- 
empted from  all  payment  of  tolls  and  other  direct 
duties ;  and  though  the  king  mifi^ht  bestow  titles, 
he  had  no  power  to  create  a  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man, that  being  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
diet.  However,  this  state  of  things  has  been 
wholly  changed.  Under  the  government  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  pnvil^es  of  the  nobles 
have  been  suppressed ;  they  can  no  longer  trample 
on  their  inferiors,  nor  commit  ofiences  without 
subjecting  themsdves  to  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law ;  and  a  poor  gentleman  no  longer  considers  it 
a  degradation  to  engage  in  some  department  of 
industry. 

Though  modernised  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  richer  Polish  nobles  continue  to  live  in  large 
castles,  in  a  state  of  rude  hospitality,  entertaining 
great  numbers  of  their  dependents  and  such  stran- 
gers as  may  happen  to  visit  them.  At  these 
feasts  the  practice  of  sitting  below  the  salt  is  still 
kept  up,  the  best  dishes  and  the  best  wines  being 
appropriated  by  the  Hite  of  the  guests. 

Jews  are  moie  nomerous  in  Poland  than  in 
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any  other  European  country,  having  amounted, 
at  'the  census  of  1 861,  to  near  half  a  million.  They 
are  in  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country ;  they,  aUo,  are  the  ^reat 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  spirituous  and  fer- 
mented liquors;  advance  money  on  lands  and 
goods ;  are  the  only  jewellers  and  silversmiths ; 
and  carry  on  all  pecuniary  dealings.  Those  in  the 
towns  are  mostly  all  buigesses,  and  they  may  be 
said  to  engross  all  the  most  lucrative  businesses. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  majority  of  the 
Israelites  are  extremely  poor.  They  seem,  also, 
to  be  in  a  lower  state  of  civilisation  than  any  other 
class.  Even  the  richer  individuals,  though  they 
occupy  the  best  houses  in  the  towns,  appear  to 
care  little  for  cleanliness  or  comfort;  and  the 
lower  orders  live  in  a  state  of  filth  and  discomfort 
that  would  be  intolerable  any  where  else. 

There  are  in  Poland  many  instances  of  longe- 
vity, and,  on  the  whole,  the  country  ma^  be  said 
to  6e  healthy ;  but  the  people  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, especially  liable  to  endemical  diseases,  such 
as  smiul-pox  and  fevers,  which  frequently  make 
great  havoc  Among  the  diseases  peculiar,  or 
nearly  so,  to  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  plica 
polonica  is  the  meet  remarkable.  This  is  a  disease 
of  the  head,  which  terminates  by  affecting  the 
hair,  which  it  dilates,  softens,  and  clots  into  one 
undistinguishable  mass.  This  disgusting  malady 
spares  neitlier  age  nor  sex,  gentry  nor  peasants, 
though  it  be  more  frequent  among  the  latter  than 
the  former.  Various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  its  origin :  most  probably  it  is  occa- 
sioned, bv  the  bad  water,  unwholesome  food,  and 
filth  o(^  the  people. 

Hittory, — ^The  history  of  Poland  commences  from 
the  1 0th  century.  In  1 189,  Boleslaus,  under  whom 
Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  the  country, 
divided  the  kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  which 
was  the  source  of  a  lengthened  series  of  civil  wars, 
and  of  all  sorts  of  disasters.  At  length  these  dif- 
ferent portions  were  united  under  one  sovereign, 
in  1296.  The  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great,  which 
began  in  1838,  and  terminated  in  1870,  is  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  Polish  annals ;  still,  however,  the 
foundations  were  laid  in  it  of  that  anarchy  that 
destroyed  the  kingdom.  Casimir,  having  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  and  being  anxious  that  the  crown 
should  devolve,  at  his  death,  on  his  nephew  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary,  in  preference  to  the  le^timate 
heirs,  obtained,  for  that  purpose,  the  sancUon  of  a 
general  assembly  of  the  nobles,  and  Lous  agreed 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  ofi'ered  him  the 
crown,  establishing,  in  this  way,  a  precedent  for 
the  like  interference  on  future  occasions.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania  was 
united  to  the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Jagellon, 
its  grand-duke,  to  the  daughter  of  Louis,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  house  of  Jagellon 
continued  to  occupy  the  Polish  throne  for  about 
two  centuries ;  but  at  each  change  of  a  sovereign  an 
assembly  of  the  nobles  or  diet  was  held,  at  which 
the  new  sovereign  was  formally  elected  to  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Jagellons, 
in  1572,  the  throne  of  Poland  became,  substan- 
tially, as  well  as  formally,  elective,  and  it  was 
allied  not  a  kingdom  but  a  republic  Henceforth, 
on  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  the  nobility  or  gentry 
repaired  in  vast  numbers,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  100,000,  on  horseback,  and  armed,  with  crowds 
of  attendants,  to  a  sort  of  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wanaw,  to  elect  his  successor,  who  had  to 
subscribe,  and  make  oath  to  obsen^e,  the  pacta 
canventOy  or  conditions  under  which  he  had  been 
elected.  These  were  such  as  to  reduce  the  royal 
authority  within  the  narrowest  limits,  to  secure 
and  extend  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 


I  deigy,  and  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  of  the 
people,  who,  being  slaves  in  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  term,  were  not  supposed,  in  fact,  to  have  any 
legal  existence.  The  famous  John  Sobieski,  the 
deliverer  of  Vienna,  elected  to  the  throne  in  1674, 
was  the  last  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Poland. 
But  in  the  latter  part  even  of  his  reign  the  vices 
of  the  Polish  constitution,  and  their  fatal  opera-  ■ 
tion,  became  obvious ;  and  they  thence  continued 
to  increase  in  number  and  virulence  till  its  total 
subversion. 

Exclusive  of  the  diets  for  the  election  of  the 
sovereigns,  ordinary  diets  were  held,  at  least,  once 
every  two  years,  at  which  all  matters  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  country  were  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon.  It  is  easy  to  sec*,  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  that  this  form  of 
government  could  not  fail  to  produce  great  party 
contests  and  disorders,  and  that  it  must  have 
afforded  every  facility  to  the  surrounding  powers 
for  acouiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  dieC 
Probably,  however,  the  abuses  already  noticei! 
might  have  been  repaired,  but  for  the  principle 
first  introduced  in  1652,  that  no  decision  could  be 
come  to  upon  any  matter  submitted  for  considera- 
tion, unless  the  diet  were  unanimous.  Hence  the 
singular  and  extraordinary  privilege  of  the  Uberum 
veto,  by  which  any  single  member  of  the  diet  was 
permitted  to  interpose  his  absolute  veto,  and,  by 
doing  so,  could  nullify  its  whole  proceedings. 
This  absurd  privilege,  which  allowed  the  whmi, 
caprice,  or  bail  faith  of  an  individual  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  any  measure,  however  neces- 
sary and  however  generally  approved,  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  regarded  bv  the  Poles  as  the 
palladium  of  their  liberties.  The  whole  powers  of 
the  state  were  during  this  period  engrossed  by  the 
nobles,  or  gentry,  many  or  whom,  uiough  enjoy- 
ing the  same  political  rights  and  franchises  as 
the  others,  were  miserably  poor.  In  consequence, 
corruption,  intimidation,  and  such  arts  had  full 
scope  in  the  Polish  diets,  particnlariy  in  those 
held  for  the  election  of  sovereigns;  and  latteriy 
the  crown  was,  in  fact,  either  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or  the  election  was  decided  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  force. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Swedes  in  the  reign  of  Casimir  V.,  a  short 
while  previous  to  the  election  of  John  Sobieski,  as 
the  only  method  by  which  the  disorders  that  agi- 
tated the  country  could  be  put  an  end  to,  and  ^e 
inconvenience  thence  arismg  to  the  surrounding 
states  be  obviated.  (Ruhlhiere,  *  Anarchic  de  Po- 
logne,'  i.  68.)  But  it  was  not  till  more  than  a 
centur]^  after  that  the  first  partidon  was  agreed 
upon,  in  1772,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the 
empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by 
which  about  a  third  part  of  the  kinj^rdom  was 
dismembered,  and  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
partitioning  powers.  But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  having  once  begun  to  share  in  so  rich  a  spoil, 
these  powers  would  rest  satisfied  with  this  acquisi- 
tion. The  pretexts  for  farther  interference  still  con- 
tinued undiminished.  Poland,  as  before,  remained 
a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorders,  and  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, and  not  the  king,  was  the  real  sovereign. 
In  1791  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
then  assembled  in  a  diet,  which  had  been  made 
permanent,  being  desirous  to  raise  their  country 
from  the  miserable  state  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and,  stimulated  by  the  events  connected  w^irh  the 
French  revolution,  drew  up  the  project  of  a  new 
constitution  on  a  more  liberal  and  broader  basis, 
abolishing  the  Kberum  veto,  and  making  the  crown 
hereditary,  on  the  demise  of  the  king,  in  the 
Saxon  family  This  constitution  was  accepted  by 
the  king ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  did  not, 
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and  could  not,  take  any  interest  in  the  change ; 
and  the  government  were  wholly  without  the 
means  of  supporting  the  new  order  of  thin^. 
Busfiia  had  little  difficulty  in  fomenting  fresh  dis- 
orders; and  the  unfortunate  Poles,  with  an  im- 
bedle  sovereign,  without  forces,  and  abandoned 
and  betrayed  by  their  pretended  allies,  were  again 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  fresh  dismemberment  of 
their  country.  Provoked  by  these  repeated  in- 
dignities the  Poles,  under  Kosciusko,  rose  in  re- 
bellion in  1794.  But  their  means  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  struggle  in  which  they  had 
engaged;  after  displaymg  prodigies  of  valour, 
Kosciusko  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (lOth 
October,  1794),  and  Praga,  the  suburb  of  Warsaw, 
being  taken  by  storm,  that  city  forthwith  sur- 
rendered. There  being  no  longer  any  obstacle  in 
the  WBjj  a  dismemberment  of  the  remaining  ter- 
ritories of  the  republic  took  place  in  1796 ;  and, 
though  its  convulsive  struggles  for  a  new  national 
life  have  lasted  to  the  present  day,  breaking  forth, 
again  and  again,  in  revolts  and  insurrections, 
Poland  was  then  finally  obliterated  from  the  map 
of  Europe,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a 
name. 

POL-DE-LEON  (ST.),  a  sea-porfc  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Finisterre,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Channel, 
10  m.  NW.  Morlaix.  Pop.  6,704  in  1861.  Though 
ill-built,  it  is  clean,  well  paved,  and  remarkable 
for  its  antique  edifices.  Its  cathedral,  a  structure 
of  the  15th  century,  has  some  excellent  carving ; 
and  a  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  the  first  Breton  king. 
The  church  of  Kreizker,  built  in  the  14th  century, 
has  a  spire  894  ft.  in  height,  and  -one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  France.  St.  Pol  has  some  trade  in 
cattle,  horses,  linen,  and  hemp,  but  to  no  great 
extent. 

P0LI6NY  (an..  Cbafrum  Olintem),  a  town  of 
France,  d^p.  Jura,  cap.  arrond.,  on  elevated  ground, 
13  m.  NE.  Lons-le-Saulnier,  on  the  railway  from 
liourg  to  Be3an9on.  Pop.  5,401  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  4  long  parallel  streets, 
and  is  well  built,  clean,  and  ornamented  with 
several  handsome  fountains.  Among  its  public 
edifices  is  a  well-constructed  slaughter-house. 
P<iligny  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  and 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  has  a  few  manufactures  of  common 
earthenware,  saltpetre,  and  glue;  and  \s  a  sub- 
prefecture,  thougn  the  superior  courts  for  tiie 
arrond.  sit  at  Artois. 

POLTAVA,  a  gov.  of  European  Russia,  lying 
along  the  E.  side  of  the  Dniepr,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  governments  of  Kherson  and 
Kicff,  having  the  gov.  of  Tchemigoflf  on  the  N., 
and  those  of  Kharkoff  and  Ekaterinoslaif  on  the 
E.  and  S.  Area  estimated  at  19,000  sq.  m.  Pup. 
1,819,110  in  1858.  Surface  (juite  flat;  soil  excel- 
lent. In  some  parts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood. 
Besides  the  Dniepr,  the  principal  rivers  are  its 
afiluents,  the  Yorskla,  Piriol,  and  Sula.  This  and 
the  surrounding  governments  constitute  what  may 
be  called  the  granary  of  Russia.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  districts  of  the  empire:  the  return 
of  the  com  crops  is  said  to  be  as  6  to  1,  the  total 
produce  being  about  6,500,000  chetwerts,  of  which 
about  1 ,500,000  are  exported.  The  grazing  grounds 
are  excellent,  affording  pasturage  for  huge  herds 
of  the  fine  Ukraine  breed  of  oxen,  and  for  im- 
mense flocks  of  sheep,  the  breed  of  which  has 
latterly  been  much  improved.  Some  peasants  have 
above  100  bee-hives.  Manufacturing  industry  has 
not  made  much  progress ;  but  there  are  fabrics  of 
cloth  and  linen,  with  numerous  distilleries,  and 
establishments  for  the  preparation  of  tallow  and 
candles.  Large  quantities  of  com,  tallow,  and 
other  products  arc  annually  sent  from  this  govcm- 


ment  to  Odessa,  and  oxen  to  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 


Poltava,  a  town  of  Russia,  the  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  on  the  Vorskla;  lat.  49°  85'  4"  N., 
long.  34°  41'  16"  E.    Pop.  21,276  in  1858.    The 


town  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  built  princi- 
pally of  wood,  with  broad  and  straight  streets. 
There  is  a  good  square,  with  brick  houstt,  embel- 
lished with  a  granite  monument  in  honour  of  its 
deliverer  and  the  regenerator  of  Russia,  Peter  the 
Great.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  gymnasium,  and  convent,  with  three 
great  fairs  annually,  and  a  considerable  commerce. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  having  besieged  this 
town  in  1709,  Peter  the  Great  marched  to  its 
relief;  and  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  27th  of  June  of 
the  same  year,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Poltava.  The  Russians  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Swedish  army  was  entirely  destroyed;  it  lost 
above  9,000  men  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  from  2,000  to  3,000  made  prisoners  in  the 
pursuit;  whUe  the  residue,  consisting  of  about 
14,000  men,  under  General  Lewenhaupt,  after  es- 
caping from  the  battle,  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  surrender  on  the  12  th  of  July* 
Charles,  with  only  a  small  escort,  efiPected  his  re- 
treat across  the  Bug,  and  took  refuge  in  Turkey. 
This  great  victory  established  the  power  of  Peter 
on  a  solid  foundation,  and  secured  not  merely  his 
empire,  but  the  success  of  his  vast  projects  and 
plans  for  the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  his 
people. 

POLYNESIA,  *  the  region  of  many  islands,'  a 
collecrive  term  used  by  geographers  to  designate 
the  numerous  groups  or  volcanic  and  coralline 
islands  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific, 
but  especially  between  the  tropics,  extending  east- 
wanl  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  New  Guinea 
to  the  coast  of  America.  Supposed  aggregate  pop., 
1,500,000;  but  all  calculations  of  this  kind  are 
merely  conjectural,  as  there  are  few  or  no  data. 
The  equator  forms  a  convenient  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  groups,  which  may  accordingly  be 
comprised  under  the  beads  of  N.  and  S.  Polynesia, 
as  follows,  the  order  being  from  W.  to  E. 


Situation 

■ 

LAt. 

1             Loos. 

I.  N.  Polyneeia. 

Pelew  Islands     about 

9*        N. 

186»            E. 

17 

147 

Caroline     •„ 

7-17*' 

IftO  — 176<> 

Radick       „      . 

6-10 

164  - 172 

Saudwich   „ 

20 

156             W. 

Gallapagos,,       .       . 

1 

92 

n.  S.  Polynesia. 

Admiralty  Islands     . 

2         S. 

148              £. 

New  Ireland,  Now) 

Britain,  and  New 

6— » 

Ifi2 

Hanover .        .       ) 

Louisiade,  little  kno^-n 

10 

148  ? 

Solomon's  Islands 

8 

156—164 

New   Hebrides   and) 
New  Caledonia       j 

19  —22 

164  —170 

Q.  Charlotte's  Islands 

12 

166  —170 

Friendly              „ 

15—21 

178  E.-166  W. 

Navigators*         „ 

18 

173 

Society 

18     -21 

168  -148 

DangeronsArchipdaeo 

12—19 

144  —132 

Marquesas          „ 

8—11 

140 

Pltcaini  Island  . 

20 

188 

Eastern      „ 

27 

109 

The  whole  of  Polynesia  may  be  considered  as  a 
series  of  submarine  mountain  ranges ;  for  no  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  has  more  numerous  in- 
equalities, and  nowhere,  except  in  America,  have 
the  chains  so  marked  a  course  from  N.  to  S.  In- 
deed, all  the  archipelagos  have,  more  or  less,  this 
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direction,  and  it  not  nni^iiently  happens  that 
the  small  chains  are  individually  tenninated  bv 
an  island  of  lai^ger  size  than  the  othexs  with  which 
it  is  connected.  Many  of  the  larger  islands,  and 
particularly  those  which  shoot  up  to  a  considerable 
elevation  nom  the  sea,  consist  of  basalt,  as  well  as 
other  igneous  fonnations,  and  in  many  of  them 
aro  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  action,  with  a  few 
active  volcanoes.  To  this  class  belong  the  Friendly 
Islands  (the  largest  of  which,  called  Ouheite,  has 
a  mountain  rising  to  the  height  of  10,000  ft.  above 
the  sea),  the  Marquesas,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
the  last  of  which  are  several,  both  extinct  and 
active,  volcanoes,  rising  from  12,000  to  16,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  desert  group  of  the  Gallapagos 
is  likewise  in  a  state  of  igneous  acdon,  and  the 
whole  is  a  mere  mass  of  lava  and  similar  produc- 
tions. The  numerous  small  islands  that  stud  the 
Pacific  S.  of  the  equator,  and  W.  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  particularly  those  that  rise  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  lev^  of  the  sea,  are  based  on 
reefs  of  coral  rock.  Of  those  examined  by  Captain 
Beechey,  none  were  more  than  80  m.in  diameter; 
they  were  of  various  shapes,  chiefly  formed  of 
linng  coral,  or  at  any  rate  encompassed  by  a  reef 
of  that  substance.  Most  of  them  nave  lagoons  in 
their  centres,  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  which  are 
likewise  formed  of  coral ;  and  the  generally  cir- 
cular form  of  these  islands,  the  existence  of  these 
lagoons,  and  the  shelving  conical  form  of  the  sub- 
marine mountains,  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  crests  of  subma- 
rine volcanoes,  having  the  rims  and  bottoms  of 
their  craters  overgrown  with  coraL  It  b  also  well 
known  that  the  Pacific  is  a  great  theatre  of  vol- 
canic action,  and  every  island,  yet  examined  in 
Pol}'nesia,  consists  either  of  volcanic  rocks  or  coral 
limestone,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  basalt  and 
lava,  having  a  girdle  of  coraL  (Lyell's  Geology, 
iii.  22G-229.)  The  formation  of  coral,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Beechey,  b  very  gradual,  ceases 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water;  but 
it  serves  as  a  basU  for  a  vegetable  soil,  which  in 
these  regions  b  soon  covered  with  plants,  cocoanut 
and  other  trees.  The  larger  blands  of  Polynesia 
are  indented  with  deep  bays,  fumbhing  tolerably 
good  harboun  for  shipping ;  but  the  circumference 
of  the  largest  b  less  than  200  m.,  so  that  their 
extent  does  not  admit  of  the  formation  of  any  im- 
portant lakes  or  rivers.  By  far  the  laiiger  portion 
of  Polynesia  is  between  the  tropics ;  but  the  small 
extent  of  the  blands  procures  for  them  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean,  and  a  succession  of  light  sea 
and  land  breezes.  Hence  the  heat  never  becomes 
oppressive,  even  to  Europeans.  Hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  arc  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  numerous  blands  of  the  Pacific  afford  an 
extremely  diversified  vegetation ;  and  among  the 
many  plants  covering  their  surface  are  some  of 
high  utility  for  human  support,  especially  the 
bread-fruit  tree  (a  favourite  article  of  food  among 
the  islanders),  cocoa-nut,  yam,  the  root  of  the 
Arum  enctilentum^  the  banana,  plantain,  and  sugar 
cane,  which  last  grows  naturally  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  succeeds  better  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  A  native  chestnut,  called  Itata 
{Tvscarptu  edtdU),  furnishes  the  natives  with  a 
sweet  nut,  that  forms  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
bread-fruit;  besides  which,  the  Ahia  {Eugenia 
maiacconsis)  bears  a  pulpy  fruit,  shaped  like  an 
apple.  The  Ti-root  (Draama  termutalU)  funibhes 
an  inferior  spirit,  called  Atsi,  the  preparation  of 
which  is  pretty  well  known  by  most  of  the 
blanders,  and  has  produced  very  demoralbing 
efifects.  The  use  of  foreign  spirits*,  however,  has, 
in  the  groups  best  known  to  Europeans,  almost 
superse&d  the  necessity  of  drinking  thb  nauseous 


stuff!  The  tropical  productions  of  the  Amencan 
continent  have  been  successfully  introduced  by 
European  navigators  and  missionaries;  so  that 
man^  of  the  blknds,  besides  their  indigenous  pro- 
ductions, bear  an  abundance  of  oranges,  citrons, 
shaddocks,  pine-apples,  ffuavas,  figs,  and  Cape 
mulberries.    The  vine  also  was  introduced,  but 

s  destroyed  by  the  natives  in  their  wan :  fresh 
plants  have  more  recently  been  imported,  and 
thrive  well  in  some  of  the  blands.  The  growth 
of  com  has  been  more  than  once  attempted,  with- 
out success,  owing  more,  however,  to  the  imper- 
fect means  of  tillage  than  the  unfitness  either  of 
the  soU  or  climate.  Pumpkins,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, cabbages,  and  kidney-beans  flourish  better, 
and  with  less  trouble,  than  any  other  foreign 
vegetables.  The  hiUs  of  the  more  elevated  islands 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  stately  trees ;  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  the  t^tapa  and  faifai,  which 
3rield  excellent  timber  for  canoes,  and  the  candle- 
tree  (Aburite$  triloba),  the'  oil  of  which  b  used 
for  domestic  illumination.  The  principal  trees 
growing  on  the  plains  are  the  tamanu  {Codh- 
phyUum  itiophyUum),  and  the  H,ibi9cu9  tUiaeuM 
^iffhly  valued  as  materials  for  furniture,  canoes, 
dEC.7,  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry  {MoruM  pa- 
pyrifera),  and  the  sandal-tree,  the  timber  from 
which  last  b  exported  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  Europe  and  China. 

The  fauna  of  Polynesia  b  characterised,  like 
that  of  Australb  and  its  surrounding  blands,  by 
the  absenoe  of  beasts  of  prey,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  larger  animals.  Hogs,  dogs,  rats,  and  lizards 
were  the  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  on  the 
blands.  The  native  hog  b  different  from  the 
European  breed  since  introduced,  and  has  now  al- 
most disappeared :  the  present  breed  b  reared  in 
great  numbers,  and  jiork  constitutes  the  favourite 
food  of  the  natives.  The  flesh  of  the  dog  is  also 
esteemed  a  luxury,  especially  by  the  Sandwich 
blanders.  Rats  were  occasionally  eaten  uncooked 
by  the  Friendly  islanders,  but  that  practice  has 
been  discontinued.  Cats  have  been  domesticated 
in  most  of  the  houses.  Horses,  asses,  homed 
cattle,  ^oats,  and  sheep  have  since  been  added, 
and  thrive  exceedingly  well  The  oxen  are  a  fine 
breed,  chiefly  imported  from  New  South  Wales. 
The  horses  come  rrom  S.  America,  and,  being  used 
onl^  for  the  saddle,  are  never  shod.  Among  the 
indigenous  water  birds  may  be  noticed  the  alba- 
tross, tropic  bird,  several  kinds  of  petrels,  herons, 
and  wild  ducks.  Woodpeckers,  turtle-doves,  and 
pigeons  are  common;  besides  which,  the  parro- 
quet  (of  the  species  trichochsnu)  b  abundantly 
distributed  over  all  the  islands;  and  in  most  of 
them  the  domestic  fowl  and  several  species  of  wild 
fowl  appear  to  be  imligcnous.  Fish  are  numerous 
on  the  coasts  and  in  the  lagoons  of  all  parts  of 
Polynesb :  the  albicore,  bonito,  ray,  and  shark  are 
eaten  by  the  natives:  in  addition  to  which  the 
shores  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  delicate 
rock-fish.  The  freshwater  streams  also  swarm  with 
salmon,  eeb,  and  many  varieties  of  molluscous 
crabs,  and  with  turtles,  caught  on  the  coral  rocks. 
Among  the  whales  that  frequent  the  coasts  of 
Polynesia,  the  larf^est  and  most  valuable  is  the 
cachalot,  or  sperm-whale  (the  male  of  which,  ac- 
centing to  Mr.  Bennett,  sometimes  yields  from  70 
to  90  barreb  of  oil,  and  about  15  barreb  of  sper- 
maceti), the  Cape-whale,  hump-back,  and  blacks 
fish;  besides  which,  porpoises  and  other  small 
cetaceous  animab  are  ex tremely  abundant.  (Ellis's 
PolyncsUn  Besearches,  i.  30-77 ;  Moerenhout,  i. 
367-8^1 ;  Bennett's  Whaling  Voyage,  i.  36,  and 
Append.) 

Polynesia  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  visited 
by  Europeans,  partly  cunous  to  inquire  into  the 
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habits  of  people  differing  essentially-  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  partly  anxious  to  com- 
municate to  them  ^e  arts  of  civilisation  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  isolated 
inhabitants  were  found  to  possess  many  interest- 
ing features  of  character,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
be  plunged  in  the  grossest  barbarism,  sensuality, 
and  idolatry.  Cook  traced  among  some  of  the 
ishmders  a  "confused  notion  of  a  supreme  intelli- 
gent deity;  but  they  almost  exclusively  worship 
a  number  of  inferior  gods,  particularly  marine  and 
alfrial  deities,  demons,  birds,  and  fishes.  Their 
rude  idols  were  suppcned  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence ;  their  temples  were  polluted  with  human 
sacrifices;  and  divination,  witchcraft,  Ac.,  were 
practised  by  the  chiefs  as  political  engines  for 
overawing  their  subjects.  (£lli8*8  Pol.  Researches, 
i.  ch.  18, 14.)  At  the  same  time,  morality,  as  un- 
derstood by  Europeans,  had  no  existence  among 
this  wild  people,  and  the  gprossest  animal  appetites 
had  full  sway,  their  gratification  being  encouraged, 
also,  by  their  religious  institutions.  The  law  of 
the  strongest  prevailed:  fierce  and  bloody  wars 
frequently  took  place  between  the  different  msular 
tribes  on  the  most  trivial  pretext,  and  conquest 
was  generally  followed  by  acts  of  the  most  horrible 
cruelty,  including  the  extermination  of  the  van- 
c]uished  tribe,  and  occasionally  even  an  indulgence 
in  cannibalism.  The  female  sex,  too,  was  found 
in  as  licentious,  degraded,  and  oppressed  a  state  as 
in  the  wildest  districts  of  Africa.  A  kind  of  civil 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  generally  observed ; 
but  as  the  sex  was  too  much  despised  to  allow  the 
existence  of  affection,  the  wives  were  repudiated 
on  the  slightest  pretext,  or  else  neglected  for  more 
fascinating  concubines.  Polygamy  was  common 
in  nearly  all  the  islands,  and  in  soms  groups  it 
is  still  prevalent.  Moerenhout,  indeed,  teUs  us, 
though  the  statement  savours  strongly  of  exag- 
geration, that  some  chiefs  in  the  IBidjeo  islands 
have  as  many  as  200  wives.  (Voyage  au  G. 
Ocean,  iii  66-^9.)  Female  virtue  was  formerly 
wholly  unknown;  and,  notwithstandhig  the  la- 
bours of  numerous  missionaries  duruig  upwards 
of  twenty  vears,  chastity  is  still  extremely  rare. 
Sexual  mciulgeuces,  and  even  mfanticide*,  were 
encouraged  by  a  sin^fular  institution  called  the 
Areol  Society,  the  baneful  influence  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  diffused  over  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  missionaries  state  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  children  bom  were  de- 
stroyed by  their  parents;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  practice  still 
prevails. 

Cannibalism  is  still  practised  in  the  Marquesas, 
and  some  of  the  other  groups.  The  islanders, 
however,  do  not  live  in  the  rude  independence  of 
savage  life,  but  acknowledge  the  arbitrary  sway 
of  hereditary  chiefs  whose  power  is  controlled  only 
by  those  subordinate  to  them  in  particular  districts. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  go- 
vernments of  a  more  liberal  character,  but  they 
have  siffnally  failed. 

The  habits  of  the  natives  are  still,  in  many  re- 
spects, those  of  barbarians.  Their  houses,  almost 
without  exception,  are  confined  to  a  single  story ; 
usually,  though  not  always,  of  oblong  wape,  and 
very  simply  constructed  with  stakes  of  the  bread 
fruit-tree,  driven  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  roof,  which  is  commonly  thatched 
with  the  leaves  of  the  FcauUmus  odoratisnmusj  or 
coooa-tree.  llie  framework  of  the  walls  is  com- 
posed of  bamboo  or  hibiscus  rods,  and  a  laige  por- 
tion of  one  side  b  open,  being  covered  only  at 
night  with  a  kind  of  cloth  curtain.  The  interior 
comprises  only  a  single  apartment,  sometimes  with 
a  boarded  floor ;  and  the  furniture  consists  simply 


of  a  few  mats  and  cotton-stuffed  pillows  spread 
on  the  floor,  a  few  low  wooden  stools,  a  trough 
and  stone  pestle  for  preparing  their  favourite  paste 
called /x>e  (made  from  the  Arum  eKuientum)^  some 
cocoa-nut  shells,  used  as  cups,  with  a  flshin^-spear, 
and  perhaps  a  musket  Bunches  of  frmt  hang 
from  the  walls;  and  occasionally  may  be  seen  a 
sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs  occupying  a  space  in 
one  comer,  railed  off  ror  her  accommodation.  A 
separate  shed  is  employed  for  cooking,  and  in 
the  more  advanced  islands  a  plot  of  enclosed 
ground,  planted  with  useful  vegetables  or  favourite 
flowers,  surrounds  many  of  the  houses.  (Bennett's  « 
Whaling  Voyage,  i.  100,  and  Moerenhout^  IL 
86-89.)  Some  of  these  huts  are  exceedingly  large. 
Mr.  Ellis  mentions  one  belonging  to  a  native  prince 
that  was  nearly  400  ft.  in  length ;  and  houses  lOO 
ft.  in  length  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  (Polyn. 
Researches,  i.  175.)  The  domestic  habits  of  most 
of  the  natives  are  not  only  unsocial,  but  irregular, 
as  respects  refreshment  and  sleep,  labour  and 
amusement  Their  meals  are  ammged  according 
to  their  avocations  or  the  supply  of  their  provi- 
sions. They  usually  eat  in  the  forenoon,  but  their 
principal  meal  is  in  the  evening,  when,  if  well 
supplied,  they  eat  to  excess.  They  rise  early,  and 
go  late  to  rest ;  but  the  men  axe  often  buiied  in 
sleep  during  many  hours  of  the  day,  while  every 
species  of  household  drudgery  is  performed  by  the 
females,  who  are  oppressed  and  degraded  in  the 
last  degree.  The  habit  of  frequent  bathing  pre- 
vails throughout  Polynesia,  and  the  natives  are 
remarkable  for  cleanlmess,  and  most  of  them  pay 
great  attention  to  personal  omament ;  indeed,  says 
Mr.  Ellis  (Researches,  i.  133),  *  their  appearance 
on  public  occasions  is  in  a  high  degree  unposing.' 
The  hair,  in  particular,  is  regarded  as  an  object  of 
great  attention  by  both  sexes,  and  the  females 
commonly  appear  in  loose  ringlets  entwined  with 
flowers. 

The  dresses  of  the  islanders  originally  consisted 
of  cloths  woven  by  the  women  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body,  leaving 
a  large  part  of  it  uncovered ;  but,  since  their  con- 
nection with  Europeans,  they  have  introduced  a 
ver^'  droll  m«/anjre  of  native  and  European  costume. 
The  practice  of  tattooing  the  body  prevails  more 
or  less  through  all  the  islands,  though  attempts 
were  made  a  few  years  ago  to  abolish  this  bar- 
barous custom  in  Otaheite.  Tattooing  is  per- 
formed during  childhood,  and  in  the  Society 
Islands  at  the  early  age  of  8  or  10.  The  pat- 
tems  vary  in  the  different  groups ;  but  nowhere 
is  the  body  so  extensively  disH^ured  as  in  the 
Marquesas,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  a  most 
hideous  appearance.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
face  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  the  le^,  arms,  and 
breast  being  the  only  parts  tattooed.  (Moerenhout, 
iL  121-4.)  The  natives  of  all  the  beet  known 
poups,  except  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are,  like  the 
half-civilised  inhabs.  of  most  tropical  countries, 
extremely  indolent,  having  in  fact  little  occasion 
for  industry,  owing  to  the  abundance  with  which 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  spontaneously  pn)duced. 
Their  principal  employments  are  agriculture,  fish- 
ing, canoe-building,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
Agriculture,  as  previously  observed,  is  in  the 
rudest  state  that  can  well  be  conceived,  the  only 
tillage  that  the  earth  receives  being  by  a  rude 
iron-shod  stick,  about  as  broad  as  a  £uroi>eau 
chiaeL  Fishing  is  a  far  more  favourite  employ- 
ment, and  the  methods  used  are  numerous  and 
sometimes  highly  ingenious.  The  fish  are  some- 
times caught  in  circular  fences,  built  up  in  the 
shallow  parts  of  their  lakes,  and  simply  taken 
out  with  a  hand  net  These  enclosures  are  also 
excellent  preser>'e8  for  fish  not  wanted  for  im- 
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mediate  lue.  Laige  nets,  made  of  tbe  twisted 
bark  of  the  hibiscus,  are  used  for  fishing  salmon  ; 
and  on  most  of  the  islands  the  natives  exhibit  a 
surprising  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  fishing  spear. 
In  fact,  nowhere  are  there  more  skilful  fishermen ; 
and  considering  that  before  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans  thev  were  entirely  destitute  of  iron, 
their  variety  of  fishui^  apparatus  was  astonishing. 
The  situation  of  these  islanders  neccMarily  imparts 
a  maritime  character  to  their  habits,  and  much 
of  their  attention  is,  accordingly,  devoted  to  the 
building  and  management  of  their  vessels.  Their 
•  canora  are  of  various  size,  as  well  as  shape,  and 
are  either  double  or  single.  The  largest  of  those 
seen  in  the  Society  Islands  are  nearly  70  ft.  in 
length,  with  very  liigh  stems  and  stems,  but  only 
2  ft.  wide.  Those  ased  in  war  are  between  40  and 
60  fU  in  length,  firmly  built,  of  rather  elegant 
shape,  highly  ornamented  with  carving,  and  when 
in  use  dtecorated  with  gay-coloured  fla^  and 
streamers.  In  the  double  canoes  (which  are 
merely  single  canoes  lashed  together),  planks 
are  thrown  across  to  form  a  kind  of  deck  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and  over  it  is 
sometimes  spread  an  awning  of  platted  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  The  paddles,  made  of  the  hibiscus,  are  not 
h€a\7';  but  as  they  are  used  alternately  on  each 
side  of  the  boats,  the  labour  of  rowing  is  by  no 
mean^  inconsiderable.  The  canoes  used  in  fishing 
on  the  reefs  are  single,  and  are  commonly  the  ex- 
cavated trunks  of  trees:  they  seldom  carry  more 
than  two  persons.  Many  of  the  canoes  have 
movable  masts,  which  are  only  raised  when  the 
sails  are  used.  The  latter,  of  which  there  are 
sometimes  two,  but  more  frequently  onlv  one  to 
each  canoe,  are  made  with  matting  of  the  pan- 
danus  leaf,  in  the  shape  of  a  half  oval,  and  the 
rigging  is  of  the  simplest  description.  On  the 
whole,  the  canoes  of  the  Society  Islands  are  ded- 
dedlv  superior  to  those  of  the  other  groups :  those 
of  the  Sandwich  islanders  are  laige  and  strong, 
but  less  elegant :  those  used  in  most  of  the  other 
islands  are  of  smaller  size,  and  less  skilfully  con- 
structed. The  dexterity  of  the  natives  in  man- 
aging these  frail  barks  when  out  at  sea  is  also, 
perhaps,  unparalleled  among  the  inhab.  of  savage 
countries.    (Ellis,  i.  188-170.) 

The  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  is  more  or  less 
carried  on  in  all  the  islands,  is  almost  exclusively 
conducted  by  females,  the  materials  commonly 
employed  b^g  the  inner  fibres  of  the  bark  from 
the  branches  of  the  bread-fmit  tree.  These  fibres, 
after  having  been  macerated,  are  beaten  on  a  long 
koanl  with  a  gitwved  mallet,  the  blows  from  which 
cause  the  moist  fibres  to  interlace  with  each  other, 
and  to  assume  the  appearance  of  woven  cloth.  By 
this  process  bales  are  sometimes  made  containing 
upwards  of  200  vards  of  cloth,  4  yaids  wide.  The 
colour  of  the  unbleached  cloth  is  a  darkish  brown ; 
but  it  ia  always  either  bleached  or  coloured  with 
vegetable  dyes.  Skill  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
fabric  was  formerly  highly  prized  by  females  of  all 
ranks;  but,  since  the  introduction  of  European 
cloth,  it  has  been  made  in  much  smaller  ouan titles, 
and  its  use  (in  the  Sandwich,  Society,  and  Friendly 
Islands)  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  women, 
children,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  missionaries 
tried  to  introduce  the  weaving  and  spinning  of 
cotton,  but  with  little  success ;  and  this  pursuit 
has  been  since  abandoned.  A  kind  of  delicate 
matting  is  made  in  some  of  the  islands  from  the 
barit  of  the  hibiscus ;  the  fabrics  thus  formed  h^mg 
either  bound  over  the  loins,  or  worn  as  mantles  on 
the  back.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  last  article 
the  islanders  of  the  PalUser  ^up  far  excel  all 
others.  A  coarser  kind  of  matting,  also,  is  made  of 
palm-leaves,  for  bedding  and  the  sails  of  canoes. 


As  respects  foreign  trade,  it  may  be  said  tnhave 
had  no  existence  in  these  islands  till  a  late  period: 
the  intercourse  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
whaling  ships,  and  the  number  of  vessels  touching 
at  the  Sanwich  Islands  may  average  about  80 
annually.  Trading  intercourse  has  made  tlie 
islanders  aware  of  the  value  both  of  goods  and 
money;  and  beads,  looking-glasses,  and  buttons 
have  wholly  lost  their  former  commercial  value. 

Most  of  the  islanders  of  Polynesia  are  of  a  livdy 
excitable  disposition :  hence,  when  not  emploved 
in  the  graver  pursuits  of  fishing,  canoe-building, 
or  war,  they  give  themselves  up  with  ^reat  ardour 
to  a  variety  of  amusements,  among  which  dancing 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent,  being  common  on 
all  occasions,  not  merely  of  pleasure,  but  also  of 
religion  and  state  ceremony.  Some  of  these 
dances  are  stated  by  the  missionaries  to  have  b^n 
very  objectionable ;  while  others  were  of  a  graceful 
and  more  dignified  character.  The  exchange  of  a 
Christian  profession  for  a  debasing  poljrtheistic 
idolatry  hiis  diminished  the  frequency  of  these 
exhibitions,  though  they  still  occasionally  take 
place.  The  musical  instruments  of  the  islanders 
consist  of  a  long  narrow  drum,  a  trumpet  forroM 
of  a  species  of  murex,  into  which  is  inserted  a 
bambco  cane  for  a  mouth-piece,  and  a  flute  of 
bamboo,  about  16  inches  long  and  about  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Boxing  and  wrestling,  also,  used  to  be 
favouiite  amusements;  but  these  exercises,  as  well 
as  many  other  national  entertainments,  have  been 
all  but  abandoned  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  there  is,  after  all,  but  too  much, 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
have  produced  little  radical  change  for  the  better 
in  the  morals  of  the  mass  of  the  pop. 

The  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  as  respects  physical 
character,  may^  be  divided  into  2  distinct  classes. 
The  most  ancient  tribe  is  composed  of  Papuan 
negroes,  who  are  distinguished  by  darkness  of 
skin,  smallness  of  stature,  and  black  woolly  or 
crisped  hair:  they  chiefly  inhabit  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hebrides, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  The 
other  tribe,  which  is  far  more  widely  dispersed 
over  the  numerous  groups  of  this  great  ocean,  ex- 
hibits many  of  the  features  belonging  to  the 
Malays  and  aboriginal  Americans,  but  is,  in  some 
respects,  so  different  as  to  form  a  separate  and  in> 
termediate  race.  The  people  of  each  cluster,  also, 
are  distinguished  by  minor  peculiarities.  The 
inhabs.  of  the  Society  Islands  are  of  good  stature 
and  well  made ;  of  olive  complexion,  with  open, 
prepossessing  features,  with  a  facial  angle  as  per- 
pendicular as  in  the  European  head ;  a  bright,  full, 
and  jet-black  eye,  placed  under  well-arched  eye- 
brows, a  straight  or  aquiline  nose,  well-formed 
mouth,  and  moclerately  high  forehead,  with  straight 
though  not  wiry  hair,  either  black  or  brovm.  The 
Sandwich  islanders  have  more  flrm  and  muscular 
limbs,  but  in  other  respects  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  just  described ;  and  they  are  gene- 
rally active  in  their  movements,  graceful  and 
stately  in  their  gait,  and  perfectly  imembarrassed 
in  their  address.  Both  sexes  incline  to  corpulency 
in  advanced  life.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the 
chiefs  and  persons  of  hereditary  rank,  throughout 
the  islands,  are,  almost  without  exception,  supe- 
rior to  the  common  people,  in  stateliness,  dignified 
deportment,  and  physical  strength:  ind^d,  so 
great  is  the  difference,  that  Bougainville  and 
others  have  supposed  them  to  be  a  distinct  race, 
whose  ancestors  at  some  remote  period  had  brought 
the  al)origines  uito  permanent  subjection.  (Ellis's 
Pol.  Besearches,  i.  78-84;  and  Moerenhont,  ii. 
247-253.) 

With  respect  to  the  languages  of  Polynesia, 
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Marsdcn  first  ascertained  that  there  is  one  general 
language  pervading  the  whole  of  the  South  Sax 
Islands,  and  extending,  with  it*  different  dialects, 
from  the  E.  Indian  archipelago  to  the  K.  extremity 
of  the  Polynesian  groups.  *  Indeed,'  says  M.  Moer- 
enhout,  'it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  the 
close  analogy  between  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
many  different  islands.'  So  striking  a  similarity's 
there  Ixjtween  the  languages  of  the  Society  Islands  ^ 
and  New  Zealand,  that  the  natives  mutually  un- 
derstand each  other:  the  inhabs.  of  the  Sandwich, 
Marquesas,  and  Society  Islands  converse  after  only 
a  few  days'  practice,  and  the  occupants  even  of 
the  far  distant  Easter  Island  are  intelligible  to  the 
whole  of  the  other  islanders  both  N.  and  S.  of  the 
equator.  It  has  been  believed  by  some  linguists 
that  all  these  dialects  are  branches,  more  or  less,  of 
the  Malay  language ;  and  many  words  certainly 
bear  some  analogy  to  those  in  the  Malay  vocabu- 
lary ;  but^  in  fact,  *  there  is  no  living  language 
either  of  ^Vsia  or  America,  which  can  be  denomi- 
nated the  parent-stock  of  the  great  Polynesian 
language.'  (Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  ii. 
80-86 ;  Moerenhout,  L  396-398.) 

1.  The  Caroline  Isfands  (sometimes  called  the 
New  Philippines)  extend  over  about  20  deg.  of 
longitude,  and  are  divided  by  Captain  Lutk^.  into 
46  groups,  comprising  several  hundred  islands,  a 
few  of  which  are  high  and  rising  in  peaks,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  low,  and  merely  of  co- 
ralline formation.  They  were  discovered  in  1686 
by  a  Spaniard,  who  named  them  after  Charles  II., 
king  of  Spain.  The  productions  of  these  islands 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Sandwich  and 
Society  Islands;  but  the  bread-fruit  is  found  only 
in  a  few  of  the  groups,  and  the  ho^  is  wholly 
absent ;  hence  these  islanders  live  chiefly  on  fish. 
The  inhabs.  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  expert 
sailors  and  fishermen  of  Polynesia ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  tempestuous  sea  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  they  have  a  considerable  trading  inter- 
course in  canoes  with  the  Ladrone  Islands  and  the 
E.  Archipelago. 

2.  The  Sandwich  Itkmds  (10  in  number,  of 
which  8  are  inhabited)  form  a  group  many  hundred 
miles  distant  from  all  the  rest.  The  area  of  the 
largest  island,  Owhyhee  or,  more  properly,  Hawaii, 
is  estimated  at  4,300  sq.  m.,  being  more  than  half 
that  of  the  entire  group,  and  is,  indeed,  by  far  the 
largest  island  of  Polynesia.  It  rises  in  high  and 
towering  cones  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  16,000  ft. 
from  the  sea ;  and  not  only  is  the  gigantic  volcano 
of  Kirauca,  with  its  immense  crater,  2  m.  in  length 
l)y  nearly  1  m.  in  width,  and  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  in  a  constant  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  but 
the  whole  island  is  one  complete  mass  of  lava; 

^  and,  being  perforated  with  innumerable  apertures 
in  the  shape  of  craters,  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  hollow  cone  over  a  vast  furnace  in  the  heart 
of  a  stupendous  submarine  mountain.  (Ellis,  iv. 
236,  269.)  The  pop.  of  the  Sandwich  Isknds  is 
estimated  at  about  112,000.  The  males  are  of  a 
darker  complexion  than  those  in  the  Society  Is- 
lands; the  females  have  coarse  and  disagreeable 
features,  and  both  sexes  are  gloomy  and  reserved. 
The  natives  generally  are  remarkable  for  their  at- 
tention to  the  arts  of  industry,  and  have  distin- 
guished themselves  above  all  others  by  their  efforts 
to  introduce  European  civilisation. 

Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  American 
missionaries  in  1820,  and  is  now  the  religion  of 
the  state;  schools  have  been  established,  churches 
have  been  built,  and  the  forms  of  religion  are,  at 
least,  pretty  generally  observed.  European  usages 
have  also  become  fashionable,  and  the  costume  of 
the  better  classes,  women  as  well  as  men,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans,    Ilono- 
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lulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  lat.  21°  18'  2"  N.. 
long.  157°  65'  W.,  is  the  cap.  of  the  group,  and 
has  a  considerable  pop.,  of  whom  about  1,000  are 
foreigners.  Many  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  but 
the  natives  still  prefer  living  in  their  huts,  so  that 
the  town  is  grotesquely  irregular.  The  harbour 
(formed  by  a  barrier-reef  of  coral,  having  a  single 
opening)  has  accommodation  for  between  70  and 
80  vessels  of  from  500  to  600  tons.  This  group  of 
islands  has  attracted  much  notice  of  late  years. 
For  a  considerable  period  they  have  been  visited 
by  the  whaling  sliips  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  inter- 
course which  has  already  sprung  up,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  will  continue  to  increase  between  them  and 
China,  has  given  the  islands  great  additional  im- 
l)ortauce,  from  their  peculiar  aptitude  to  serve  as  a 
station  for  the  steamers  and  other  ships  that  may 
be  engaged  in  that  trade.  In  consequence,  there 
has  latterly  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  town  of 
Honolulu,  and  the  ground  round  the  harbour  is 
now  wholly  occupied.  English  churches,  with 
English  newspapers,  schools,  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  shops,  have  been  established.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  native  pop.  has  been  rapidly 
decreasing  for  many  years,  and  does  not  now, 
probably,  exceed  a  third  part  of  its  amount  at  the 
epoch  of  their  discovery.  It  has  recently  been 
proposed,  in  consequence'  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  agricultural  produce  by  the  foreign 
vessels  frequenting  their  ports,  to  bring  settlers 
from  China  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Captain  Cook,  who,  after  Columbus,  ranks  as 
the  greatest  of  modem  discoverers,  was  killed  in  a 
collision  with  the  natives  of  Owhyhee  on  the  14th 
Februarj',  1779. 

3.  The  Society  IsUmdz  consist  of  six  larger  and 
several  smaller  islands.  The  principal  of  these, 
called  Otaheite  (or,  more  properly,  Tahiti),  is  108 
m.  in  circ,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  7,000.  It  is 
extremely  mountainous,  some  parts  attaining  an 
elevation  of  nearly  7,000  ft. ;  but  '  extensive  as 
well  as  fertile  vales  open  on  every  side  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  entire  land  is  clothed,  from  the 
water's  edge  to  its  topmost  heights,  with  a  peren- 
nial verdure,  which  for  luxuriance  and  picturesque 
effect  is  certainly  unparalleled.'  (Bennett,  i.  Gri,) 
Next  in  importance  to  Otaheite,  and  about  130  m. 
NW.  that  island,  is  Ulietca,  or  Baiat^a,  nearly  60 
m.  in  circ.,  encircled  by  a  reef  of  coral,  bordered 
by  numerous  islands :  it  has  a  bold,  mountainous 
appearance,  and  is  scarcely  less  picturesque  than 
that  last  mentioned.  Eim^  is  another  moun- 
tainous island,  with  an  abrupt  rocky  coast,  and  is 
chiefly  distinguished  as  the  central  station  of  tlie 
missionaries  on  this  group :  a  school  and  printing 
office  are  established  lieie.  The  forms  of  Christian 
worship  are  observed  here  as  well  as  in  the  Sand- 
wich islands ;  but  civilisation  is  considerably  less 
advanced,  and  European  costume  considerably  less 
prevalent  (Bennett,  i.  70.)  The  scat  of  govem- 
nient  and  principal  port  of  Otaheite  is  Pdpt^ta, 
which  exhibits  the  same  combination  of  European 
houses  and  native  huts  as  the  cap.  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  The  harbour  is  a  capacious  sheet  of 
smooth  water,  of  a  circular  shape,  and  so  com- 
pletely land-locked  as  rather  to  resemble  a  large 
dock-basin  than  a  natural  harbour.  The  com- 
merce, consisting  in  the  exportation  of  pearl-shells, 
sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrowroot  in  exchange 
for  European  manufactures,  chiefly  cloth  and  haM- 
ware,  is  carried  on  exclusively  by  foreigners.  This 
port  is  also  frequently  visited  by  whalers  coming 
here  to  refit  or  to  obtain  supplies ;  but  Otaheite  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  so  important  a  commercial 
station  as  Oahu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

4.  The  MarquesQB,  which  were  discovered  by 
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the  Spanish  in  1596,  consist  of  thirteen  islands, 
extending  about  200  m.  from  KW.  to  SE.  llie 
largest,  Nunhiva,  is  about  70  m.  in  circ.,  and  is 
the  only  one  generally  frequented  by  shipping. 
The  coast  scenery  is  neither  picturesaue  nor  in- 
viting, its  principal  features  being  black  naked 
cliffs  and  barren  hills;  but  in  the  interior  are  many 
fertile  vales  and  very  picturesque  scenery.  The 
inhabe.,  with  regard  to  personal  beauty,  are  su- 
perior to  most  others  or  the  Polynesian  tribes ; 
and  the  women,  though  short  in  stature,  are  well- 
proportioned,  and  sometimes  even  handsome.  In 
civilisation,  however,  they  are  far  behind  the 
Ssndwich  islanders,  and  are  generally  character- 
ised by  covetousness,  irascibility,  love  of  revenge, 
and  gniss  sensuality.  Cannibalism  was  practised 
by  them  within  a  very  recent  period;  and  they 
have  steadilv  resisted  all  attempts  to  convert  them 
to  Christianitv.  Polygamy,  however,  though  not 
forbidden  bv  law,  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

5.  The  Friendly  laUxniU  are  low,  encircled  by 
dangerous  coral  rocfs.  The  soil  is  almost  through*- 
out  exceedingly  rich,  producing,  with  very  little 
care,  the  banana,  bread-fruit,  and  yam.  The  pop. 
may  amount  to  about  90,000;  but  the  natives, 
though  favourably  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook, 
appear  to  be  as  treacherous,  savage,  and  super- 
stitious as  any  in  the  worst  parts  of  Polynesia. 

6.  Pitcaim  Jtlandj  which  stands  alone,  near  the 
K.  extremity  of  Polynesia,  is  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  its  having  been  the  refuge  of  the 
mutinous  crew  of  Captain  Blights  ship,  the  Bountv. 
The  mutineers,  after  having  turned  their  captain 
and  a  few  of  the  crew  out  into  an  open  boat,  tried 
to  make  a  settlement  in  the  Society  Islands,  but 
afterwards  fixed  themselves  in  this  isolated  spot, 
where  a  few  of  them,  with  their  descendants,  were 
Aiund  by  Captain  Beechey,  in  1826.  It  is  not 
more  than  7  m.  in  circ,  with  an  abrupt  rocky 
coast,  and  rises  about  1,050  ft  above  the  sea. 
The  present  pop.  comprises  about  80  persons,  who 
(l)eing  the  aescendants  of  Europeans  and  native 
women)  form  an  interesting  link  in  person,  intel- 
lect, and  habits  between  the  European  and  Poly- 
nesian races.  They  are  tall  and  robust,  though 
not  handsome,  with  black,  glowy  hair,  and  frank, 
h(»nest,  good-humoured  dispositions.  They  are 
further  said  to  be  industrious,  and  strictly  obser- 
vant both  of  morality  and  religion. 

7.  The  New  HebndeM  ^discovered  in  1506,  and 
so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  who  surveyed  the  en- 
tire group)  are  considerably  hilly,  though  well 
clothed  with  fine  timber;  and  the' valleys  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  producing  figs,  nutmegs,  and 
oranges,  besides  the  fruits  common  to  the  rest  of 
Polynesia.  The  inhabs.  present  about  the  most 
ugly  specimen  extant  of  the  Papuan  race;  the 
men  live  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity;  and  the 
women,  who  are  used  as  mere  beasts  of  burden, 
wear  only  a  petticoat  made  from  the  plantain  leaf. 
Their  canoes  are  more  rudely  fashioned  than  in 
most  of  the  other  islands;  and,  on  the  whole, 
these  people  seem  to  be  among  the  most  degraded 
of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 

8.  New  Caledonia^  which  is  the  laiigest  island 
of  the  W.  groups,  is  far  less  fertile,  and  produces 
a  smaller  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than  any 
of  the  islands  yet  mentioned.  The  natives  closely 
resemble  in  habits,  and  the  total  absence  of  civi- 
lisation, those  of  the  New  Hebrides ;  though, 
owing  to  the  ravages  caused  by  famine,  they  are. 
infinitely  more  wretched.  The  Pelew  Ishinds,  in 
ab«>ut  lat  74®  N.,  long.  1850  £.,  are  chiefly  known 
from  the  accounts  of  Captain  Wilson,  who  was 
wrecked  on  them  in  1783.  He  describes  the  in- 
habitants as  hospitable,  friendly,  and  humane. 
Breeds  of  cattle,  goats,  and  poultry  were  subse- 


POMERANIA 

qnently  sent  to  the  islands,  and  have  anooeeded 
extremely  welL 

The  European  knowledge  of  the  many  exten- 
sive groups  of  islands  comprised  in  Polvnesia  is 
still  veiT  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Magellan 
began  the  work  of  discoveiy  early  in  the  16th 
century,  and  he  was  followed  at  the  close  of  the 
same  oenturv  by  Mendane  and  other  Spanish  na- 
vigators, l^e  Dutch  made  further  discoveries  in 
the  17th  century ;  but  to  England  mainly  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  explored  and  laid  down  the 
exact  position  of  the  principal  groups  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  the  names  of  B}Ton,  Wailis,  Cook, 
Vancouver,  and  Beechey  must  ever  rank  high  in 
the  estimation  of  geographers.  Great  credit  is  also 
due  to  La  P^use,  D^Entrecasteaux,  Freydnet, 
and  other  learned  navigators,  sent  out  on  exploring 
voyages  by  the  French  government  In  conse- 
quence of  the  labours  of  Uiese  and  other  naviga- 
tors, aided  also  by  the  information  gained  from 
missionaries  resident  in  the  islands,  a  pretty*  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  principal  groups  of  Polynesia  has 
been  gained ;  but  there  remains  a  great  number  of 
islands,  especially  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pacific, 
that  have  very  seldom  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  are  occupied  by  people  as  savage  and  uncivi- 
lised as  the  Sandwich  islanders  of  the  last  oenturv. 

POMERANIA,  a  laige  prov.  of  the  Prussian 
states,  Iving  along  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic,  from 
long.  12°  20'  to  I80  2'  E.,  having  E.  and  S.  West 
Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  and  W.  MecklenbuiT;. 
Its  form  is  oblong;  its  length  from  E.  to  W. 
is  above  200  m.,  while  its  breadth  varies,  from 
30  to  60  and  80  m.  Area,  12,179  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,889,068  in  1861.  The  province  is  divided  into  3 
regencies,  and  these  again  into  25  circles.  Surface, 
flat  Principal  towns,  Stettin,  Stralsund,  Greiis- 
wald,  Stargard,  and  Stolpe.  Principal  rivers,  Oder, 
Leba,  Stolpe,  Rega,  Persante,  Ucker,  Peene,  and 
Ihna.  The  Haff  is  a  laige  bay,  or  rather  lagoon, 
of  an  irregular  form,  which  communicates  with 
the  Baltic  by  the  mouths  of  the  Oder.  Along  the 
sea  the  land  is  in  many  parts  so  low  that  it  would 
be  overflowed  were  it  not  protected  by  ranges  of 
sand  hills,  and  where  these  are  wanting,  by  dykes, 
an  in  Holland.  Soil  mostly  sandy  and  unproduc- 
tive, exoept  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  it 
is  marshy  and  comparatively  fertile.  A  laige  part 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  and  heaths, 
and  there  are  also  many  shallow  lakes.  Agricul- 
ture was,  until  lately,  in  a  rather  backward  state; 
but,  since  the  year  1848,  has  made  c(»siderBble 
progress.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown ;  but  lye, 
buckwheat,  and  oats  are  the  principal  com  crops. 
Potatoes  are  laigely  cultivated,  and  form,  indeed, 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people :  flax 
and  hemp  are  also  grown,  with  tonaoco.  Tlie 
breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  is  a  favourite 
occupation.  Geese  are  reared  in  immense  num> 
hers ;  and,  besides  those  consumed  in  the  province, 
large  Quantities  are  exported  smoked  and  dried. 
Very  few  farms  are  occupied  by  tenants  holding 
under  a  lease,  but  are  chieflv  farmed  by  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  proprietors.  Many  of  the  peaaantiy 
live  in  mean  cottages  of  wood  or  clay :  their  clothes 
are  all  of  home  manufacture.  Minerals  unim- 
portant The  woollen  manufacture  in  a  domestic 
state  is  pretty  generally  diffused,  and  linen  and 
leather  are  also  produced.  There  are  numerous 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  dram-drinking  Was 
formerly  prevalent  but  is  now  greatly  on  the  de- 
cline. The  fishery,  particularly  of  sturgeon  and 
salmon,  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers. 

POMONA,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islanda,  which 
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Pp]kfP£m  (called  by  the  Greeks  Fompeia),& 
long-buried  city  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Cam|»ania, 
not  much- celebrated  in  ancient  history,  but  now 
lui  object  of  the  greatest  interest  in  consequence 
of  its  rather  recent  discovery  and  exhumation. 
It  was  originallv  close  to  the  sea;  but  it  is  now 
.nearly  1^  m.  inland,  and  is  about  5  m.  S«  by  W. 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  about  16  m.  S£.: 
.  Naples.     The  osra  of  its  foundation,  'US  we}l  as 

.'  the  greater  part  of  its  early  historA-,  is. involved 

'  in  obwurity ;  but  the  presumption  is,  tiiat  it  was 
.settled  by  Osci  and  Pelasgi  pnor  to  the  establish^ 

■  ment  on  this  coast  of  the  Greek  colonies  (Irom 
Kubooa.  About  anno  440  b.  a  i(. fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites,  from  whom^  it  .was 'tak^, 
.ilrith  their  other  possessions,  by  the  Romans  about 

.  80  ye^rs  afterwards.    Pompeii  .revolted,  with  the 

othef  Canipahian  towns,  dur^g  the. Social  War; 

:  ah(l'  lixtto-  m<ab  is  khown.'df  it'  tjill  it  was  visited 

.  by.  ah  eatthquak^  (a^d.  68),  which  occasiohed 

'  /ft^t^evaat^tioTU  ^  Mufu.  terra  eidebre  Canipania 
vpfiidmi*  J*ompeH  maffrui  ex^parte-prondt^    (Tacit ' . 

'  *An^ai,.lib.  -xv.  cap.  '2^0  .  /f  h^  Tepairs  consequent 
to  this.dis(wtec  were  incomplete,  ««  is  seen  by  the 

> .  state  of'the'^xotyated  riuus,':wben^  the  city,  with 
Heniiilaneum,'  Stabias,  and -dtiiiet  towns  In  its. 
•sicihity,  y^niA  wholly  overWbefcned  by  an  eruption 
.  of  Yesufius  a.  t».  79.  This  tietaendous  calamity 
.has  been  'admirably. described  l)y  the  Youn^r 
P^y^ni^oee  ufttfle  was  one  of  the  suffcrets,  in  a 
.  letter  to  •  the  historian  •  Tacitus :  -r-*  Prcsceaaerat 
p^  jnultoi  dies  tremor  teme^  mmut  foniitdoioauSf 

,  jjida  Can^WKUB  soUtus  s-  Hid  vero  twcte  ita  mv€duk 
'ni'ntm mooeriomhia sed-etfezii a^edereiUyr, « . . Mare 

''w'm  reMorberi^t  tremore  ierT<t,^uan  repeUi  vide- 

*  ^Mk«»1  Cerie  pvocinerat  lUtHsf-  fwUaque  animalia 
imiris  in  siccis  arttue  dBtikihot,    -Ab  altero  latere 

'  .ftuber^xUra  et  horrenda  igtiai  mnrltiu  tortis  vibra- 

',^^»Af  .^ucurdbus  rtmta  m  hmaae  jktmmarttm 
Jfg^BUft,' dehUeebat ;  fulgoribuM  iUae  et  rimiles  et 
•  m^orek^  eraxt^  .  .  .  Mox  audiret  vltdatus  foemi- 
Knarnm,    u^antium  qtdritatut^  clamoret    virarum: 

-  aiiip^reMee,  alH  liberos,  alii  conjugee  vocibw  re- 
quh^ebdn^  voti^  mmntabant :  At  mum.  ca$um^  illi 
jUmlbftak  mwtrabanhtr:  erant  jqui  tnetu  mortis  mor- 
tem pr^careAikr,    3fuUi  ad  deos  manua  toUere. . . . 

'  JVe^  dtfuerttltt  (pdfietis  mentiiiM^  terroribus  vera 
pOicma  augment,  .  .  «  Mox  dtea  veitur,  9ol  etiam 
efffikitf  luridus  tamen, . . .  Occuraabant  trepidanti- 
bus  adkuc  ocuUe  mutata  omnta,  alto^  cinere  bm- 
qtuun-nive  obdueta,*  (Flin.  £pist.,  vi.  20»)  Itseems 
'probable,  however,  from  the  small  number  of 
skeletons  .discovered,  here  and  at  Herculaneum, 
that  th6  inhabitants  of  both  cities  not  only 
found  time  to  escape  during  the  confusion,  but 
also  to  carry  with  them  their  most  valuable 
effects. ' ,  '  ' 

.'  Fironi  .this  time  forward,  fbr  about  1669  years, 

:  Pompeii  oontinued  buried  under  the  ashes,  pumioe7 
slotte,  an^  other  volcanic  matter  by  which  sliehad 

'  been  overwhelmed,  and  even"  her  situation '  Was 

/  matter  of  .doubt  and  conjecture,  it  is  .surprising; 
however^  that  her  ruins  did  not^'sopner  abtraa 
att(<liifbn  \  for,  in  1592,  the  celebrated  architect 
.anxf'  engineer,  Dominioo  Pontana,  having  been 
'^plo^to  construct  an  aqueduct-' to  convey 

.  wsiter^'i'l'brre^  fell  in  with  the '  retrains  of  the 
.buried  city;    I^^t  this  dlscov^  appears  Id  have 

'  attfacted.'litrieejrno  attenticm;  and  it  was  not  till 
1748,  that'peMpts  employed  iiii  cutting- a  ditch 
fell  in  With  the\  ruins  of  the  .city,  that  they  be-: 
x^hici'. an.  obj^,^ interest  and  attention.  The 
''dfic^yiiitlpns  i^'ers  (Commenced  .ill  1756,  and  hare 
.Aceiiwn  .Jjrett^  ponetantiyi  though  not  very 

.^TigoWusly^'Wibsecuted.  Not  having  been  over- 
whelmed by  iav^'btti  with  tufa^  ath<^,  and  soo.riie, 
the  excavatxQns  are  much  mor^'easUy  effected  here 
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than  at  Herculaneum. 
par  Bdnucci,  p.  81,  dec.) 

Pompeii,  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  intelligent 
observer,  it '  the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiqujtios 
of  Italy ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
never  disappoints  a  traveller  who  is  even  mode- 
rately acquainted  with  the  history  of  ancient 
Kome.  The'  impression  which  it  gives  of  the 
actual,  presence  of  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial reality  of  its'  teaustence  2,000  years 
ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  (!faat  it  requires  but  a 
small  effort  of  imagination  to  place  yourself 
among  the  multitudes  whicli  once  thronged  its 
streets  and  theatres,  and  occupied  its  now  voice- 
less chadibers.  The  expression  so  often  used,  that 
you  expect  to  s^e  the  inhabitants  walk  out  of 
their  houses  to  salute  vou,  is  scarcely  a  tfgure  of 
speech^  'Many  things,  in  fact,  concur  t«  foster  the 
illusion.  .  You  see  a  street  before  you  carefuU}' 
pav^  and  well  worti,  and  bordered  with.ln)tt0i>«, 
m  ^ood'  preservation,  as  If  it  had  been  in  use  on  * 
the  preening  day.  The  houses  generally  extend 
in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  <&lapidation  is  in 
some'  measure  concealed  by  the  small  modem 
roofs  f^ced  over  the  walls  to  protect  them  ftom 
farther  ivaste  by  the  weather.  The  doors  and 
windows,  indeed,  are  all  open ;  but  so  they  gene- 
rally are  in  the  modem  houses-of  Itsly ;  ahd  the 
spn^hre  brown,  tint  of  the  walls  i«  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  what 'is  seen  in  the  decayed  towns  of 
the  same^couhtiy  at  the  prese^  day.  You  turn 
to  the  right  and'the.leClt«  and  w.ander  from  street 
to  street,  and  still  you  have  the^'perfeet  image  of  a 
town  before  yon,  exoiept  thjft  no  inhabitants 
appear,  and  these  yx>u  may  supj^se  have  only  left 
it  a  few  days  before.  We  have  detached  public 
buildings  of  many  kinds  elsewhere ;  but  here  we 
have  a  Koman  ionim-,  w^ith  all  its  accompaniments 
of  temples,  porticoes,  and  curUe,'  not  indeed  per- 
fect, but  only  so  injured  that  whlbx  \b  missing  can 
be  replaced,  and  what  is  mutilated  restored*  We 
have  also  many  shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade 
in  them,  and  about  a  hundred  ^\|ate  houses  of 
all  descriptions,  from  the  poot:  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us,^jn^f-.the  first  time, 
to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  1f$<in  and  jarrange- 
ment  of  a  Romflm,.b'ouse,  m^'iAy\i\^ii^^»i  it 
were,  a  glimps<*i&f  the  domestic  mis  aiid  nMnijers 
of  the  peoj^K  The  public  baths  here,  n^hich  were 
almost  entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  t<he  struc- 
ture of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the  tout-ememble 
of  the  walls,  gales,  streets,  forum,  houses,  tem- 
ples, fountains,  theatres,  associated  as  they  are 
with  each  other,  give  us  a  conception  of  a  Ronian 
town  incomparably  more  clear  and  satisfactory 
than  any  number  of  such  objects  scattered  over 
(iistaht  localities  could  have  furnished.'  (Mac> 
laren's  Notes,  p.  IQO,  108.) 

"It  seems  eWdent  on  an  examination  of  the 
soperlftcumbent  strata,  which  consists  of  various 
layers,  that  intervals  had  taken  place  in  the  ori- 
^nal  eruption,  which  lasted  for  three  days ;  and 
it  is  farther  probable  that  some  of  the  upperaiost 
layers  may  have  been  the  result  of  subsequent 
emotions. 

Ibis  resuscitated  city,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  part  is  now  laid  open  to  public  view,  is  of 
a  somewhat  oval  form,  ^  m.  in  breadth  and  |  m. 
in  length,  covering  an  area  of  160  acres,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  pew  town  of  Edinburgh;  and 
considering  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  the 
nature*  of  the  houses,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
slave  popidation  generally  were  lodged,  the  en- 
tire population  could  scarcely  have  exceeded 
25,000  inhabitants.  The  walis,  which  have  been 
traced  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  sea,  are 
about  20  ft,  thick,  and  nearly  equally  high,  being 
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faced  with  blocks  of  lava  inside  and  outside. 
There  are  six  gates,  and  many  towers,  rising  high 
nbnve  the  ramparts,  and  pierced  with  arches. 
The  best  approach  to  Pompeii  is  by  the  Appian 
way  to  *the  (late  of  Herculaneuin,'  which  is 
nearest  the  sea,  and  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the  city. 
Along  each  side  of  tlie  road,  approaching  this 
gate,  extends  a  line  of  tombs,  manv  of  which  re- 
main i)erfectlv  entire,  their  angles  being  as  sharp, 
their  inscriptions  as  legible,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance almost  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
erected  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  monuments 
vary  greatly  in  size,  pattern,  and  material :  many 
fire  luere  cenotaphs,  while  others  have  niches  for 
urns ;  and  a  pretty  common  form  is  that  of  a 
small  oblong  temple,  adorned  with  columns  or 
pilasters.  On  the  whole,  these  tombs  are  not 
imlike  the  more  ambitious  monuments  in  our 
own  churchyards;  but  there  is  nothing  resem- 
bling our  single  upright  slabs,  or  flat  gravestones. 
The  gate  of  Herculaneum  consisted,  like  the 
others,  of  a  large  central  and  two  smaller  side- 
gates,  not  unlike  those  of  Temple  Bar  in  London, 
tlie  central  archway  being  ah«ut  20  ft.  in  height 
and  15  ft.  in  width.  The  streets  appear  to  have 
been  arranged  pretty  regularly  in  parallelograms ; 
l)ut  they  arc  very  narrow,  the  most  nsual  breadth 
being  18  or  20  ft.,  of  which  one-third  is  occupied 
by  the  trottoirs,  which  invariably  line  both  sides 
of  the  horseway.  An  exception,  however,  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  *  Street  of  the  Silver- 
smiths,* which  is  40  ft.  in  width,  and  decidedlv 
the  finest  in  PompeiL  The  middle  of  the  road  is 
paved,  like  the  Via  Appia,  with  masses  of  lava  of 
irregular  shapes,  and  from  one  to  two  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, the  most  level  surfaces  being  placed  upper- 
most ;  and  in  many  parts  the  nits  produced  by 
the  wheels  are  still  obvious.  The  trottoirs,  which 
nre  raised  about  ten  inches  above  the  rest  of  the 
street,  average  about  four  ft.  in  width :  they  are 
generally  made  of  a  sort  of  compound  of  "lime, 
earth,  and  gravel*  not  unlike  the  a«^halte  used  for 
modem  pavements  in  I»ndon  and  Paris. 

The  largest  excavated  space  in  Pompeii,  and 
that  which  exhibits  most  architectural  magnifi- 
cence, is  the  fomm,  an  extensive  oblong  area, 
once  paved  with  large  slabs  of  marble.  The  feel- 
ings of  a  classic  traveller,  on  beholding,  for  the 
first  time,  such  a  monument  of  antiquity,  are  well 
described  by  Mr.  Maclaren.  '  I  felt  that  it  was 
not  a  trifling  incident  in  my  life,  to  stand  in  a 
veritable  Roman  fomm.  There  it  lay  distinctly 
Ixifore  me,  rifled  of  the  greater  part  of  its  marble 
pavement,  of  its  statues,  and  some  of  its  columns, 
yet  retaining  enough  of  it^s  ancient  lineaments,  to 
give  a  perfect  idea  of  its  form,  extent,  and  distri- 
bution of  its  parts.  It  had  been  terribly  injured 
by  the  earthquake,  A.d.  63,  and  was  rebuilding, 
when  the  great  catastrophe  occurred.  The  forum 
was  the  great  place  of  public  resorts  the  idle 
came  here  to  inqtiire  after  news,  the  busy  to  talk 
of  business,  friends  to  keep  appointments,  patrons 
to  meet  their  clients,  suitors  to  attend  the  courts, 
candidates  for  office  to  solicit  votes:  here  the 
orators  harangued,  and  the  people  shouted,  the 
magistrates  met  in  council,  and  the  tax-gatherers 
collected  the  revenues:  here  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  were  promulgated  vivd  voce,  and  plays, 
festivals^  and  gladiatorial  shows  were  advertised 
by  short  notices  badly  spelt,  painted  on  the  walls 
iii  rudely  formed  letters.'  (P.  131.)  The  entrance 
fVora  the  N\V.  comex  (that  nearest  the  gate  of 
Herculaneum)  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
downwards  through'a  brick  arch  into  an  oblong 
area  about  490  ft*  in  length  by  114  ft.  in  width, 
and.  according  to  a  recent  traveller,  8urroun<led 
by  columns,  and  the  ruius  of  temples,  triumphal 


arches,  and  other  public  edifices,  the  uses  of  which 
can  in  general  only  be  conjectured-  The  red 
masses  of  brick  divested  of  their  marble  casings, 
the  brown  and  yellow  tints  of  the  tufa,  the  frag- 
ments of  white*^  stucco  attached  to  the  shattere4 
walls  of  the  different  edifices,  and  the  pedestals 
which  once  supported  statues  in  honour  of  iUus-  ' 
trious  patriots,  are  all  that  now  remain  to  attest 
its  former  l)eauty  and  magnificence.*  A  Doric 
colonnade  ran  round  three  of  its  sides,  and  the 
fourth  was  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
columns  formed  a  species  of  covered  gallery, 
raised  above  the  central  area,  and  a  second  row  of 
smaller  columns,  placed  on  the  toj)  of  the  first, 
formed  a  second  gallery,  which  would  afford  a 
view  of  every  thing  passing  in  the  area.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  has  a  prostyle  portico,  supjiorr«l 
by  12  very  beautiful  Corinthian  columns,  and 
ite  total  length,  from  the  front  steps  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  ceOa,  is  120  ft,  the  uniform  breadth 
being  45  ft.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  enclosure 
stood  the  prisons  and  public  granaries,  a  peripteral 
temple  of  Venus,  having  a  fa^Ie  looking  south- 
ward, of  nine  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  liasiliea, 
or  court  of  justice,  which  is  the  largest  building  in 
Pompeii.  It  is  oblong  shaped,  220  ft.  in  length 
by  80  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  entered  through  a 
vestibule  havinjij  five  door- ways  of  masonry.  The 
roof  of  the  interior  was  supported  by  a  peristyle  of 
28  Ionic  fluted  columns,  and  at  tiie  further  end 
are  some  remains  of  what  was  once  the  pjwtors 
tribunal.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  forum,  which  was 
also  ornamented  by  a  triumphal  arch,  are  the 
remains  of  three  biuldings  of  nearly  equal  size 
and  similar  shape,  that  may  have  been  curiae,  or 
places  of  assembly  for  the  magistrates:  these, 
however,  are  of  very  confined  dimensions,  ami 
possess  little  interest.'  On  the  E.  side,  opposite  to 
the  basilica,  and  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  is  a  large  enclose^l 
building,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  within 
which  was  an  oblong  peristyle  of  white  marble 
Corinthian  columns;  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Chalcidicum,  and  was  built  by  Kumachia  (whose 
statue  is  still  standing),  but  its  former  use  seems 
to  be  quite  conjectural,  though  Gell  and  Donald- 
son seem  to  think,  from  some  of  the  pictures  and 
other  remains  found  there,  that  it  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  cloth-hall.  Adjoining  it,  and  fronting 
the  forum,  is  a  small  temple  of  Mercury,  in  the 
court  of  which  is  an  altar  of  white  marble,  beauti- 
fully s<Milpturod  in  bas-relief,  representing  a  sacri- 
ficed What  the  next  building  may  have  been  is 
very  doubtful ;  but  as  it  has  an  altar,  without  a 
cella,  we  incline  to  think  that  it  may  have  been 
a  sennculum  or  hall  of  meering  for  the  towii- 
coumil.  Lastly,  the  space  close  to  the  NE.  angle 
of  the  f(»mm  is  occupied  by  a  very  large  enclosed 
peripteral  stmcture,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
pantheon  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Dii  Consent es 
of  lloman  mythology,  and  comprising,  liesides  an 
redicula  or  raised  chapel,  numerous  cells  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  priests.  Under  the  colon- 
naces  of  the  fomm,  clf»se  in  front  of  the  Panthe<»n, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  rather  narn»w 
vestibule,  are  the  remains  of  seven  recesses  or 
shops,  in  some  of  which  the  pedestals  of  the  tables 
are  still  visible:  these  may  possibly  have  been 
the  tabemcB  argentarice,  common  in  most  Circek 
and  Koman  fora. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  excavation  of  the 
fomm  is  that  of  the  quarter  occupied  by  the 
theatres.  Its  best  approach  from  the  foiiim  is 
by  the  *  Street  of  the  Silversmiths :'  the  space 
cleared  comprises  two  theatres  of  unequal  size,  a 
square  usually  called  the  soldiers'  quarter,  and 
two  temples,  with  other  buildings  of  minor  im^ 
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portancc.    The  theatres  will  not  bear  to  be  com- 
])are<l,  in  point  either  of  size  or  splendour^  ^vith 
the  magnificent  structures  at  Rome;  but  still  they 
havQ  the  remains  of  considerable  beauty,  and  the 
largest,  at  least,  would  be  considered  of  large  size 
in  any  modem  city.    It  has  six  entrances,  leading 
to  di£ferent  parts  of  the  building,  and  six  inner 
floors,  or  vomitoria,  opened  on  an  equal  number  of 
staircases  running  down  from  the  external  circular 
corridor  to  all  parts  of  the  house.    The  benches 
were  about  1  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  and  2  ft.  4  in. 
in  width,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  may 
have  been  capable  of  accommodating  about  5,000 
males,  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes;  those  of  high 
rank  sat  on  chairs  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  women 
occupied  a  gallery  running  round  the  top  of  the 
building  over  the  corridor.    All  the  benches  as 
well  as  the  orchestra  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
covered  with  marble,  of  which,  however,  there 
are  now  but  few  vestiges.    Like  the  Ck)liseum, 
and  other  ancient  theatres,  it  was  open  at  top; 
but  on  the  outside  wall  mav  still  be  seen  the 
iron  rings  inserted  to  receive  the  masts  supporting 
the  awning.    Of  the  scene  itself,  enough  remains 
to  show  that  the  three  chief  doors  were  situated 
in  deep  recesses,  and  that  behind  them  was  the 
postscenium.    The  smaller  theatre,  which  com- 
municates with  that  last  mentioned,  is  built  on 
the  same  plan,  and  similarly  arranged,  having 
had  accommodation  for  about  1,600  spectators; 
but,  unlike  the  other,  it  seems  to  have  been  per- 
manently roofed.    Its  shape,  also,  is  rather  elli^ 
tical  than  semicircular.    Close  to  the  theatre  is 
a  laige  open  space,  supposed  to  have  been  soldiers' 
barr^s ;  and  near  it  is  a  Doric  temple  of  Her- 
cules, the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  said  to  have  been 
erected  at  least  800  years  B.C.    The  great  amphi- 
theatre occupies  a  large  space  at  the  E.  angle  of 
the  toivn,  quite  separate,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  excavations.    Like  other 
amphitheatres  it  is  oval-shaped,  the  extreme  out- 
side length  being  430  ft.,  and  do.  breadth  835  ft. 
The  seats  rise  above  each  other  in  24  successive 
TOWS),  and  must  have  accommodated  upwards  of 
10,000  persons. 

The  baths,  which  occupy  a  space  not  far  from 
the  fonim,  of  about  100  ft.  sq.,  are  interesting  not 
60  much  from  their  size  as  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  construction,  which  makes  their  arrange" 
ments  more  intelligible  than  in  the  complicated 
buildings  of  this  kind  in  Rome  and  ebewhere. 
As,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  without  a 
diagram  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  even  of 
th(Kse  at  Pompeii,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  city,  which,  indeed)  is  one  of 
its  most  in teresting  features.  IVIr.  Maclaren  closely 
examined  about  a  dozen  of  the  private  houses, 
which,  he  says,  are  so  different  from  those  either 
of  Britain  or  modem  Italy,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  their  several  parts.  In- 
deed, most  of  them  are  so  dilapidated  that  they 
could  not  be  understood  at  all  without  the  aid  of 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius.  *  The  present  condition  of 
the  houses  and  shops  resembles  what  we  see  in 
our  tenements  after  the  occuiience  of  a  tire.  The 
roof,  upper  floors,  doors,  and  all  the  woodwork, 
have  disappeared,  the  furniture  has  been  carried 
oiT*.  and  nothing  remains  but  the  half-dilapidated 
walls,  the  pavement  of  mosaic  on  the  ground  flats, 
columns  entire  or  in  fragment*!,  stone  counters, 
and  a  few  bulky  or  heavy  articles  of  too  small 
value  to  be  worth  removing.  The  apartments, 
however,  have  been  carefully  cleaned  out;  and 
not  only  the  houses,  but  the  streets,  were  corn- 


moved  by  a  besom  or  wisp  of  straw.*    The  paint- 
ings, also,  ore  still  on  the  walls,  and  remarkably 
fresh.     The   house   of  Pansa,   though  not  the 
largest,  is  better  calculated  than  any^  other  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  private  town 
residence ;  and,  taking  this  as  a  guide,  we  may 
remark  that  the  houses  generally  consisted  of  a 
square  or  oblong  enclosure  surrounded  by  blind 
walls,  the  central  court  being  open,  and  chambers 
formed  round  it,  over  which  sheds  (compltiria) 
projected   inwards,  which   discharged   the   rain 
water  into  a  stone  or  mable  basin  (the  tmpluvium)^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  court    The  larger  houses, 
however,  have  a  second  court,  with  its  correspond- 
ing impluvium,   surrounded   bjr  columns;    and 
hence,  while  the  outer  court  is  called  simply 
atrium,  the  inner  one  (divided  from  it  by  a  square 
apartment^  called  the  tabUnwnij  from  being  usually 
adorned  with  pictures  and  statues)  is  denominated 
the  peristyle,  and  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
family.     Bed-rooms    and    parlours    ran   round 
both  courts,  a  garden  extends  some  way  at  the 
back  of  most  of  the  houses,  and  the  front  entrance, 
in  Pompeii  at  least,  is  by  a  passage  8  or  10  ft 
wide.    Paper,  hom,  mica,  and  even  pretty  thick 
glass,  were  very  generally  used ;  and  in  cold  or 
not  weather  awnings  were  commonly  thrown  over 
the  implimnm :  but  no  fire-places  are  seen  in  the 
houses,  and,  like  those  in  modem  Italy,  they  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  built  for  summer  use.    The 
exterior  of  the  houses  is  generally  of  brick  covered 
with  plaster,  and  formed  into  panels :    in  the 
interior,  also,   the  walls  are   coated  with  fine 
plaster,  which  serves  as  a  ground  for  frescoes, 
which  are  found  pretty  abundantly  in  all  parts  of 
the  larger  houses  throughout  the  town :  and  these 
paintings,  if  they  do  not  equal  other  extant  speci- 
mens of  Roman  art,  are  highly  valuable  for  the 
light  Which  they  throw  on  the  costumes,  habits, 
and   amusements   of  the  ancient  inhabs.     The 
shops,  like  those  of  Naples,  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  small,  scarcely  exceeding  14  ft  sc^uare, 
and  wholly  open  in  front,  with  the  exception  of 
a  low  counter,  being  closed  by  shutters  at  night, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  butchers* 
stalls  and  shops  in  England.    Some  of  the  imple- 
ments of  trade  still  remain,  such  as  earthen-jars, 
ovens,  mills,  and  cooking  pans;    and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  inhabs.  pretty 
well  understood  the  dixasion  of  trades.    Most  of 
the  shops  and  other  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment,  not    excepting   those   belonging   to   the 
Donne  JAbere,  had  images  or  figures  over  the 
doors,  serving,  like  the  signs  in  modem  towns, 
to  indicate  the  profession  or  business  of  the  occu- 
pants.    The  household  furniture  and  domestic 
utensils  found  in  the  excavations  both  here  and 
at  Herculaneum  have,  with  a  few  slight  excep- 
tiouK,  been  removed  to  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples ;  and  the  number  of  articles  of  every  kind 
and  material  is  truly  immense.    '  Among  these,* 
says  Mr.  Maclaren,  *  are  several  iron  chairs,  like 
our  garden  chairs ;  braziers  for  burning  charcoal 
or  wood,  kevs  and  locks,  metallic  mirrors,  pots  and 
pans,  glass  bottles  and  drinking  vessels,  lamps  of 
copper  and  earthenware,  vases  and  urns,  marble 
statues  and   bas-reliefs,   ancient   armour,  seals, 
styles  and  inkstands,  bells,  moulds  for  bread  and 
pastry,  glazed  plates  for  the  table,  scales  and 
steelyardH,  spoons,  ear-rings,  and  similar  articles. 

The  discovery  of  Pompeii  has  thrown  a  strong 
and  steady  light  on  many  points  connected  with 
the  private  life  and  economy  of  the  ancienta 
that  were  previously  involved  in   tha  greatest 
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the  Asiatic  continent,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
83  m.  SSW.  Madraa;  lat  11°  bV  N.,  long.  95°  64' 
£.  Pop.  54,350  in  1861,  of  whom  about  900  were 
Europeans.  Standing  on  a  fiat  sandy  plain,  near 
the  shore,  it  has  a  veiy  imposing  appearance  from 
the  sea,  and  it  is  in  reality  a  handsome  regularly 
laid  out  town.  The  streets  in  the  European  quar- 
ter are  of  uniform  breadth,  built  with  remarkable 
regularity,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  houses,  which  are  of  a  ^^  height, 
have  flat  terraced  roofs,  the  walls  bem^  stuccoed 
white  and  yellow,  and  not  intermixed  with  native 
huts.  Nearly  in  the  centre  is  a  spacious  square, 
laid  out  in  walks,  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  with 
the  government  house  on  the  N.  side,  and  open 
on  the  £.  to  the  sea.  The  black,  or  native  town, 
to  the  W.  of  the  former,  and  serrated  from  it  by 
a  canaU  crossed  by  several  badges,  is  laid  out 
with  nearly  the  same  regularity  as  the  European 
town,  though  the  houses  are  very  inferior.  Pon- 
dicherry  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  the 
only  portion  of  its  ■  works  that  now  remains  is 
an  ola  brick  tower,  on  which  the  flag  is  hoisted. 
The  chief  buildinffs  are  the  government  house, 
an  edifice  of  a  single  stoir,  adorned  with  columns, 
and  surmounted  DY  a  balustrade;  the  church, 
built  by  the  Jesmts,  and  a  good  maiket-plaoe. 
It  has  a  collf^  for  Europeans,  a  school  for  the 
Indians,  a  botanic  {garden,  and  a  govenmient 
pawn-bank. 

The  French  possessions  in  India,  comprising 
Pondicheny,  Chandemagore,  Karical  in  the  Car- 
natic,  Mahe'  in  Malabar,  and  Yanaon  in  Orissa, 
with  the  territory  attached  to  each,  have  a  total 
pop.  of  alxMit  166,000,  of  whom  1,000  are  whites. 
The  territory  attached  to  Pondicherry  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  rest,  and  has  10,618  hectares 
under  culture,  producing  6,488,640  kilogr.  rice, 
6,734,000  kilogr.  other  grains,  6,900,000  cocoa 
nuts;  with  some  betel,  and  a  little  hidigo,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton.  The  trade,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  which  centres  in  Pondicherry,  is  chiefly 
with  the  rest  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  Sumatra, 
the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  the  Mauritius,  and  Senegal. 
The  governor  of  the  French  settlements  in  India 
resides  at  Pondicherry,  where  also  is  the  chief 
court  for  these  colonies,  and  a  tribunal  of  primary 
Jurisdiction. 

This  town  was  purchased  by  the  French  from 
the  Bejapoor  soverei^  in  1672.  It  was  succes- 
sively uken  by  the  BritUh  in  1761,  1778, 1798, 
and  1808,  but  was  finally  restored  at  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1815. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON,  a  town  of  France,  di<p. 
Meurthe,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Moselle,  by  which  it 
is  intersected;  16  m.  N.  Nancy.  Pop.  8,115  in 
1861.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a  bridge 
of  eight  arches  which  here  crosses  the  river,  and 
led  formerly  to  the  old  castle  of  Mousson,  now 
in  ruins,  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  town.  It  is 
surrounded  by  planted  boulevards,  and  has  several 
good  edifices,  including  a  Gothic  church,  built 
towards  the  end  of  the  Idth  centuir,  a  town-hall, 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  now  converted  into  a  semi- 
nary, large  cavalry  barracks,  a  good  hospital,  and 
a  building  termed  the  MaUnn.  da  Sepi  Pechez 
CapUauxy  from  its  front  being  ornamented  with 
old  sculptures  intended  to  represent  the  cardinal 
sins.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  wool- 
len stufis,  printing-types,  earthenware  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  l]«et-root  siigar. 

PONTECORVO,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 
serta,  on  the  Garigliano,  20  m.  SE.  Frosinone,  and 
37  m.  NW.  Capua,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to 
Naples.  Pop.  8,871  in  1862.  The  town  has  several 
churohes  and  convents,  and  an  old  castle.  Na- 
poleon I.  conferred  on  Marshal  Bernadotte  the| 


PONTEFRACT 

title  of  prince  of  Pontecon'o,  which  he  enjovcd 
till  he  became  king  of  Sweden.  Near  it  are  some 
oonsiaerablo  ruins,  supposed  to  indicate  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Interamna  ad  Lirim, 

P0NTE-DEL6AD A,  a  sea^port,  and  the  largest 
and  most  populous  city  ^though  not  the  cap.)  of 
the  Azores,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  St. 
Michael ;  Ut.  87^  45'  10"  N.,  long.  25©  41'  16"  W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  22,000.  Its  appearance  from 
the  sea  is  far  from  picturesque,  exhibiting  a  com- 
pact uniform  mass  of  bright-looking  buildings, 
t>acked  by  a  few  conical  hills,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vese- 
tation.  It  has  numerous  churches,  monasteries, 
and  convents ;  but  the  latter,  which  were  cele- 
brated alike  for  their  artificial  flowers  made  of 
birds*  feathers,  their  sweetmeats,  and  the  easy 
\*irtue  of  the  vestals  by  which  they  were  occu- 

Eied,  have  been  suppressed  in  recent  years.  The 
ouses  are  substantial,  but  the  streets  are  verv 
ill-paved  and  filthy.  Its  markets  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  fish^  poultry,  eggs,  and  vegeUbles 
of  all  sorts,  including  Spanishboms,  yams,  sweet 
and  common  potatoes,  oranges,  and  lemons,  and 
every  thing  is  remarkably  cheap.  When  con- 
trasted with  the  other  towns  in  the  Azores,  it 
displays  considerable  wealth,  activity,  and  in- 
dustry. The  exports  consist  of  oranges,  wines, 
brandy,  and  rocella.  A  mole  has  been  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  smaller  class  of 
vessels,  but  those  of  considerable  burden  have  to 
anchor  in  an  open  roadstead.  The  town  and 
harbour  are  defended  on  the  W.  by  the  castle 
and  fort  of  St.  Braz,  mountuig  ninety  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  forts  San  Pedro  and 
Rosto  de  Cao.  The  governor  of  the  islands  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Mary  resides  at  Ponte  Delgada. 

PONTEFRACT  (vulgo  Pom/ret),  a  pari  and 
mun.  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of  En^and,  W. 
riding  CO.  York,  up{»er  div.  wap.  Osgoldcross, 
on  a  commandiiig  eminence  about  2  m.  SW.  tlie 
Aire,  10  m.  E.  Wakefield,  21  m.  SW.  Yoris,  and 
174  m.  N.  London  by  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  of  munic  bor.  5,346,  and  of  pari.  bor.  11,736 
in  1861.  The  town  is  well-paved  and  well-built, 
with  open,  spacious,  and  clean  streets,  lined  by 
handsome  houses,  chiefly  of  brick,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  running  NE.  past  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  a  modem  town-hall, 
with  an  attached  gaol,  a  new  market-hall,  80 
ft.  by  70,  opened  bv  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
in  1860,  and  a  court-liouse  for  the  quarter  sessions 
of  the  W.  riding.  The  par.  church,  originally 
built  u)  the  rei^n  of  Henry  I.,  was  subsequently 
so  altered,  that  httle  remains  of  the  olden  edifice. 
A  more  ancient,  and  once  parochial  church,  has 
a  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, which  is  worthy  of  examination.  The 
living  is  a  vicarsge  in  the  gift  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  There  are  also  places 
of  worship  for  Rom.  Catholics,  Weslevan  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists,  Independents,  an<i  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

A  grammar  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  was  revived  and  rechartered  m  1792 : 
it  is  1  of  12  schools  privileged  to  send  candidates 
for  Lady  K  Hastings'  exhibitions  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Another  charity  school  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  endowed  with  95i.  a  year,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  national  school ;  and  a 
neat  building,  formerly  the  theatre,  has  been 
converted  into  school-rooms  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 400  children.  The  town  has  four  Sunday 
schools  and  six  hospitals,  or  almshouses,  of  va- 
rious foundations,  furnishing  lodging,  clothing, 
and  a  small  stipend  to  53  aged  people  of  boUi 
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sexes.  A  sobscription  library,  mechanics*  library, 
and  news-room  have  recently  been  formed.  The 
races,  formerly  held  here  in  September,  afe  now 
extinct. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Ferrybridge  within 
the  bor.  is  on  the  Aire  (crossed  there  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches),  and  till  recently  enjoyed 
considerable  advantages  from  its  position  on  the 
< treat  North  road :  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 
The  vicinity  of  Pontefract  is  famed  for  its  gardens 
and  nurseries,  which  furnish  vegetables  in  great 
abundance  for  the  markets  of  York,  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, and  Doncaster.  The  deep  loamy  soil  around 
it  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  liquo- 
rice {Gfycyrhiza  glabra) f  which  is  grown  here  in 
laige  quantities,  and  supplied  extensively  to 
London  and  other  large  towns.  Filterinp^  stones 
are  quarried  on  the  castle-hill,  and  are  m  great 
request  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Pontefract 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  2  Richard 
III.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor  and  8  aldermen,  with  12 
councillors,  having  also  a  commission  of  the  peace 
under  a  recorder.  The  bor.  has  sent  2  mems.  to 
the  U«  of  C,  with  some  interruptions,  since  23 
£dw.  I.,  the  right  of  voting  down  to  the  Reform 
Act  having  been  in  the  inhab.  householders  within 
the  bor.    Reg.  electors,  711  in  1866.    The  spring 

3narter  sessions  for  the  W.  riding  are  held  here  in 
faster  week.  Markets  on  Saturday,  and  laige 
fortnight  fairs  for  cattle,  besides  eight  other  annual 
fairs. 

The  principal  celebrity  of  Pontefract  is  owing 
to  its  castle,  once  of  ^eat  extent,  but  now  a  mere 
ruin,  its  site  having  m  a  great  measure  been  con- 
verted into  garden  ground.  It  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  several  towers,  with  intervening  walls 
and  other  buildings,  the  round-tower,  or  donjon 
keep,  having  occupied  an  eminence  at  its  W.  ex- 
tremit}'.  It  was  finished  in  1080.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  it  became,  by  marriage, 
the  property  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  and  in  tne 
reign  of  Henry  lY.  was  attached  with  the  rest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown.  For  the  space  of  many 
centuries  it  stood  the  ornament  and  terror  of  the 
surrounding  country,  till  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
I.,  when,  after  sustaining  three  successive  and  des- 
perate sieges,  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  parlia- 
mentary army  in  1649,  when  it  was  unroofed  and 
demolislied  by  order  of  parliament,  TtUs  castle 
has  been  the' scene  of  various  tragical  events  in 
English  histor}'.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  was  brought  a  prisoner 
here,  and  detained  till  the  day  of  his  execution. 
Richard  II.  was  confined,  and  eventually  murdered 
here;  and  in  it  also  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl 
Rivers,  Richard  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Yanghan, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawse,  were  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Richard  III.,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial. 

PONTOISE  (an,  Briva  laara),  a  town  of  France, 
ddp.  Seine-et-Oise,  cap.  airond.,  on  the  Oise,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Vioane,  20  m.  N.  Versailles,  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Amiens.  Pop.  6,065  in 
1861.  The  town  stands  upon  an  abrupt  rocky  hill, 
and  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  portions 
of  wliich  still  exist.  The  lower  part  of  tlie  town 
is  tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  but  has  no  build- 
mg  of  importance  except  a  new  and  good  hospitaL 
I'he  rivers  here  turn  numerous  fiour-mills;  and 
in  addition  to  these  Pontoise  has  iron  and  copper 
works,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  watches, 
jewellery,  and  cotton  yam.  It  was  frequently 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  England 
and  France ;  and  the  puriiament  of  Paris  sat  here 
several  times  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

PONT-ST.  ESPR.T,  a  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Gard,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhine,  81  m.  NNE.  mmes. 
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Pop.  5,123  in  1861.  The  town  derives  its  namo 
from  its  famous  bridge  over  the  river,  constructed 
between  1265  and  1809, 875  yds.  in  length ;  it  has 
23  arches,  but  is  only  about  12  ft.  in  breadth.  It 
is  kept  in  perfect  repair,  and  has  been  made  prac- 
ticable for  carriages.  The  town,  which  is  ill-built, 
with  narrow,  winding  streets,  has  a  small  port  on 
the  Rhone,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  silk. 

PONTYPOOL  (corrupted  from  PoiUap  ffowell), 
a  market  town  and  township  of  Englana,  par.  Ti^ 
vethin,  hund.  Abergavenny,  co.  Monmouth,  15^  m. 
SW.  Monmouth,  and  182  m.  W.  London  by  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  4,661  in  1861. 
Area  of  par.  and  township,  10,460  acres.  Tlie 
town,  occupying  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  near  a 
ri\'uiet  trib.  to  the  Usk,  and  nearly  surrounded  on 
all  sides  b^r  mountains,  is  large  and  straggling, 
with  two  principal  streets,  lined  with  neat  houses 
and  numerous  shops.  The  church,  on  an  emmence 
near  the  town,  has  an  embattled  square  tower; 
and  there  are  two  chapels  of  ease,  besides  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Indepen- 
dentj,  with  attached' Sunday  schools. 

Pontypool  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  japanned  goods,  introduced  by  Thomas 
Allgood,  their  inventor,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  this  branch  of  industry  has  ^^reatly  declined, 
owing  to  the  successful  competition  oi  Birming- 
ham, which  now  nearly  monopolises  the  trade. 
Its  present  importance  is  derived  from  the  iron 
and  tin  mines  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  from 
the  iron-works,  situated  a  little  SW.  from  the  town, 
and  conducted  upon  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  con- 
nected by  railway  and  by  canal  with  Newport,  its 
shipping-place  for  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Petty 
sessions  for  the  hund.  are  held  here.  Markets,  on 
Saturday,  and  cattle  fairs  on  the  last  Monday  of 
each  month,  besides  others,  April  22,  July  5,  and 
Oct.  16. 

Pontypool  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hanbury  famUy, 
is  at  a 'short  distance  NE.  the  town;  it  is  finely 
wooded  with  oak  and  other  forest  trees,  and  the 
house,  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  above  the  Avon- 
Llwyd,  commands  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

POOLE,  a  pari,  and  mun.  bor.,  sea-port,  market- 
town,  and  par.  of  England,  and  a  co.  of  itself,  with 
separate  jurisdiction,  on  a  peninsula  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  extensive  and  almost  landlocked  harbour, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  20  m.  E.  Dorchester, 
97  m.  WSW.  London  by  road,  and  122  m.  by 
London  and  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  bor. 
9,759  in  186 1.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  different  angles,  the  prin- 
cipal mnning  in  a  NE.  direction  through  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  which  is  the  town-hall,  a  convenient 
building,  with  attached  shambles.  The  modem 
houses  are  generally  substantial,  and  regularly 
built ;  but  the  older  parts  of  the  town  have  a  mean 
appearance.  The  parish  church  is  of  modem  erec- 
tion. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents 
have  places  of  worship,  and  the  town  has  Sunday 
schools,  a  free  grammar  school,  several  charity 
schools,  and  2  or  3  well-endowed  almshouses. 
There  is  a  small  gaol,  and  the  par.  workhouse  has 
been  formed  into  a  union  with  7  other  pars.  Several 
vessels  from  the  port  are  engaged  in  the  Newfound- 
land  fisheries;  besides  which  the  town  has  a  large 
and  increasing  coasting  trade,  the  exports  being 
principally  Purbeck  clay  (for  the  Staffordshire  pot- 
teries) in  exchan^  for  ooaL  The  port  has  also  a 
considerable  foreign  trade:  there  oelonged  to  it 
in  January,  1864,  47  sailing  vessels  under  50,  and 
64  above  50  tons,  besides  one  steamer  of  22  tons. 
The  gross  customs  duties  amounted  to  5,684  in 
1868.    The  entrance  to  Poole  harbour,  about  ^  m. 
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in  width,  has  a  shiHing  bar,  over  which  there  are 
seldom  more  than  15  ft,  even  at  high  water.  Ves- 
sels drawing  14  ft.  water  may,  however,  come  up 
to  the  quays.  It  is  a  considerable  and  singubur 
advantage  to  Poole  harbour,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and 
tlows  twice  in  12  hours.  It  first  flows  regularly  6 
hours,  and  ebbs  for  1^  hour:  it  then  flows  for*l^ 
hour,  and  ebbs  during  the  remaining  3  hours. 
The  second  flood  seems  to  arise  from  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  entrance ;  for,  being  in  a  bay  facing 
the  £.,  the  tide  of  ebb  from  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  main  falls  into  that  bay,  forcing 
its  way  so  as  to  raise  the  water  for  U  hour,  at 
which  period  the  water  without  the  bar,  by  its  fall- 
ing to  a  lower  level  than  that  within,  produces  a 
second  ebb  till  low  water.    Near  the  mouth  of  the 


harbour  is  a  bank,  from  which  lar|;e  quantities  of 
ovsters  are  taken,  to  be  fattened  m  the  creeks  of 
Essex  and  KenL 

Poole,  which  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription, 
has  received  several  new  charters,' the  principal 
being  in  the  10  £liz.  Under  the  Mun.  Rcfoim 
Act,  it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.  The 
bor.  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  the  right  of  election 
down  to  the  liefoim  Act  being  in  the  members  of 
the  corporation,  resident  and  non-residenL  The 
electonu  limits  were  enlaiged  as  above  mentioned 
by  the  Boundary'  Act ;  and  in  1865  it  had  56G  reg. 
electors.  Markets  on  Monday  and  Thursday ;  fairs, 
May  1  and  Nov.  2. 
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